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ABBEY, Bermondsey, 245. 

Academy, Royal, Studentships, 295. 

Act, London Building, Amendment, 309, 
376. 

Adelphi Terrace, 181. 

Africa, South : Architects’ Assistants in, 
141, 200; Engineers for, 105; Scarcity 
of bricks in, 414. 

Albert Memorial, 87. 

All Hallows’ Church, 414. 

Alphamstone Ohurch, 295. 

American : Architecture, 275, 366; Archi- 
tectural Magazines, 367; Travelling 
Scholarships, 294. 

Archeological Association, British, 95. 

Arch, The Four-Centred, 134. 

Arches, Flattened, 263. 

Architect : Builder, A ‘Literary, 79; On 
Becoming an, 66, 382; Law and the, 
323 ; The New, 190, 206. 

Architects : as Barristers, 335 ; Assist ints, 
South Africa for, 14L; and Surveyors, 
Legal Rights and Liabilities of, 409 ; 
and Surveyors, Sheffield Society of, 237, 
366; of Ireland, Royal Institute of, 287 ; 
Manchester Society of, 308, 364; Royal 
Institute of British, 198, 277, 300, 369, 
378, 402, 415; Society of, 178, 241, 292 ; 
Suggestions to Young, 254; Ulster 
Society of, 153. 

Architectural Association: 60, 181, 161, 
165, 215, 251, 280, 313, 361, 399, 431; 
Birmingham, 201; Hdinburgh, 217, 237, 
253, 312, 401; Glasgow, 331; of Ireland, 
144, 220, 32%, 396, 413; Northern, 111, 
224, 

Architectural : Craftsmen’s Society, Glas- 
gow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, 208, 296, 316; Pract'ce, 280 ; 
Museum, 205 ; Society, Leeds and York- 
shire, 220, 391; Society, Liverpool, 403 ; 
Society, York, 285; Study,113.  - 

Architecture : American, 275, 366; The 
Cradle of Gothic, 275; and the Crafts, 
Homer and, 165 ; Liverpool, 317 ; Official, 
169; Roman, 182; of To-day, 142; a 
Trade, {s ? 130; in Wales, 383. 

Arlington Street, No. 20, London, 382. 

Art : Nouveau House in Paris, 56 ; Siamese, 
177; Teachers, 49; A work of, 19. 

Articles, 299. 

Arts: The Applied, Some Principles that 
may be Guides for, 392; and Orafos 
Exhibition, 374. 

Asphalt Specifications, 283. 

Assistants: Abroad, Architects’, 48; 
Architects’ Duties of, 236, 

Aston Hall, 169. 

Asylum: and Hospital Planning, 236 ; 
A New Lunatic, 24. 

Athens, British School at, 163. 

Ayr, Old Buildings at, 50. 


BALMORAL CASTLE, 19. 

Bank, Savings, 366. 

Barristers, Architects as, 335. 

Basements, Natural Light to, 435. 

Bathrooms, Cottage, 397. 

Bedrooms in Roof, 299. 

Bermondsey : Abbey. Discoveries of, 245 ; 
Housing Competition, 319 

Birmingham Architectural Association, 
z01. 

B ack Hole Monument, 61. 

Boarding, Squares of, The Trade Oustom 
as to, sl, 

Boards, Floor, Fair Quantity of Waste in, 
247, 

Bolton, Buildings to measure around, 395. 

Bombay, Building Act, 335. 

Book List, From a, 61, 

Books: ‘Lechnical, in Libraries, 58; 


Quantity Surveying, 48; Masonry, 82; _ 


Skeleton Steel Construction, 82 ; Brick- 
making, 82; Sewage Analysis, 98 ; 
Civil Engineering, 98 ; Pocket-Book 
of Building Memoranda, 113; Glass- 
Making, 113; For Inspectors of 
Nuisances and Surveyors, 135; Graphic 
Statics, 147; Chimneys, 147; Stone 
Carving, 147 ; Spink’s House Drainage, 
147 ; Surveyors’ Institution Examina- 
tions, 147 ; Architecture, 167; Model- 
ing, 167; Perspective Design and the 
Orders, 263 ; Brass Rubbings, 263 ; 
Duties of Clerks of Works, 299; Per- 
spective and Lettering, 396 ; Shoring 
and Sanitary Engineering, 420; On the 
Charterhouse, 421 : Architectural Orna- 
ment, 421; Sanitary Institute, 438. 

Borough Surveyor's Duties, 437. 

Boulak, Oairo, A Monument at, 145, 

Boundary Wall, 247. 

Bradford and Municipal Works, 429. 
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Brenzett Church, 61. [ 
Bribes, 137. 
Brickmaking, 246. 

Bricks and Mortar: 13, 29, 49, 61, 78, 98, 
114, 129, 145, 168, 176, 217, 226, 245, 262, | 
284, 294, 317, 333, 347, 365, 383, 398,414, | 
434, | 

Bricks, Clinker, again, 434: in S. Africa, | 
Scarcity of, 414. | 

Brickwork : Defective, Deductions for, 299; 
Saltpetsring and cleaning of, 299 ; Piers 
and Walls, Strength of, 200. 

Bridges: Conway Suspension, 22, 163; 
The Life of a, 114 ; Sonning, 51, 79, 187 ; 
Sydney’s Great, 105; at Turin, 394; 
Vauxhall, 224, 246, 261, 293, 308. 

Bristol Workhouse Fiasco, 121. 

British Association, 77, 93. 

Brixton Church Tower, 115. 

Brockhampton Church, 348. 

Bui'ding Ooastruction ; 218, 242, 267, 279, 
301, 327, 363, 417 ; Evening Classes in, 
in London, 113. 

Building Trade in 1902, 349. 

Buildings, The Study and Delineation of 
Old, 313. 

Builders’: Foremen's Association, 385; 
Work, Fair Percentage on. 382 

Builders’ Notes: 8, 33, 47, 64, 80, 104, 112, 
128, 167, 182, 202, 212, 234, 246, 265, 287, 
303, 316, 330, 352, 385, 400, 437. 

By-laws: Building, Reform Association, 
289, 434; Liverpool Building, 403; 
Rural, 244, 


CAIRO, A Monument at Boulak, 145. 

Oalcutta, Black Hole Monument, 61. 

Camera Obscura on a Building, 167. 

Campanile, St. Mark's, 19, 27, 49, 173, 255, 
294, 

Oampaniles in England, 13. 

Canada for Architects’ Assistants, 236. 

Oapital at Washington, 145, 

Cardiff’s New Museum, 347. 

Carlisle, Buildings to Measure around 
Dumfries and, 298. 

Carter, John, Architect (1748-1817), 357. 

Casket, Indian Coronation, 129, 

Castle : Balmoral. 19; Norris, 384. 

Cathedral: Exeter, West Front, 330; 
Ferns, 342; Hereford, 342; Liverpool, 
Competition, 105, 110, 129, 137, 160, 
384; Salisbury, 342; St. Paul’s, The 
Hidden Models of, 123; St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, 177. 

Ohapel of the Sardinian Ambassadors,1145 

Oharges, Architects’, 247, 334. 

Ohancel and Nave Roofs, 113. 

Chapels, Baptist, 324. 

Charcoal, Architectural Sketching in, 
434, 

Ohicanery, A Ohair of, 130. 

Ohimney : Curing a Smoky, 66; Stack, 
Construction of, 81. 

Chimneys: Height of, 421; Laddering 
Tall, 146. 

Church: All Hallows’, 414; Alphamstone, 
295 ; Brenzett, 61; Brixton, 115; Brock- | 
hampton, 348; Claverley, 343; The | 
Saxon, of Oorhanipton, Hants, 424; | 
Hazelwood, 343; Honeychurch, 284 ; 
Langtoft, 226; Llan-Degvan, 168 ; Mor- 
vah, 843; Penn Parish, Bucks, 343; 
Restoration, Recent, 342 ; St. Cleer, 130 ; 
Stainton Parish, 226 ; Stoney Kent, 147 ; 
Swanscombe, 138, 34; St. Cuthbert’s, 
Thetford, 342 ; St. Martin’s, Verneuil- 
sur-Seine. 54; St. Thomas a Becket, 
Warblington, 158 ; West Dereham, 130 ; 
Wilby, 343. 

Ohurches : Desborough Hundred, Bucks, 
384 ; Old London, 366; Winchelsea, 49, | 

Olacton-on-Sea School Competition, 196. 

Olaverley Church, 343. 

Clerk of Works: The Duties of a, 331; 
Maximum Age for, 167. 

Olient and his Architect, 236, 

Clocks, Public, 239. 

Coal Hoppers, Stresses on, 134. 

Ooggeshall and the Teys, 29. 

College, New, Oxford, 295. 

Oolney Hatch Fire, 405. 

Oolumn: The _Blocked, 339; Material 
for, 66. 

Oolumns and Oonceptions, 133; Granite, 
Turning, 176. 

Oompetition : Clacton-on-Sea School, 196 ; 
Complaint, Another, 189; Orewe Town 
Hall, 97; A Greek, 168; Holyhead 
School, 205 ; Langho Colony, 211 ; Leith 
Poorhouse, 196; Liverpool Oathedral, 
105, 110, 129, 137, 160; Our New, 156, 


255, 290; Reform Society, 312, 336, 351 ; 
Sunderland, 62 ; A Town Hall, 155. 


Oompetitions, 364. 

Ooucrete : at Dusseldorf, 166; Filtering 
Water for, 167; Ferro-, 9, 283 ; Founda- 
tions, Failure of, 134; Steel Joists in, 
147; and T-Iron Floor, Calculating 
Strength of, 147. 

Oondensation Inside Galvanized Roof, 367. 

Oontinental News and Opinions, 259, 368. 

“ Contracts, Fair” O!ause, Builders and 
the, 377. 

Oonway Suspension Bridge, 22, 163. 

Oopenhagen and its Surroundings, 21, 38. 

Oopper Covered Spires, 113. 

Copyright in Oanada, 29. 

Copyrighting Architectural Plans, 167. 

Corhampton, Hants, The Saxon Church 
of, 424, 

Correspondence: “The Price of Sheet 
Lead,” by Frank J. Waller and T. EH. 
Ooleman, 15; “ Ocean Buildings, Moor- 
gate Street, H.0.,” by Albert Grey, 48 ; 
“Langho Oolony Oompetition,”’ by 3. 
P. Howard, 130; *‘A Groined Vault,” 
by F. Sutcliffe, 140 ; “American Cathe- 
drals,” by Frank W. Hoyt, 2u8; “ Build- 
ings around Skipton,” by dH. H. Illing- 
worth, 279 ;“ Belfast Bond,” 298 ; “Open 
Air Pulpits,” by R. A. Davis, 298 ; “St. 
James’s Ifall, Piccadilly,” by Walter 
Emden, 316; ‘*Brant Brouzshton 
Church, Lines.” by Harold Bailey, 
ARRIBA. 316; “In the Welsh 
Marches,” by George Hornblower ani 
J. Romilly Allen, 351, 402; * Old Brass 
Lecterns,” by E. G. and Harry Hems, 
351, 402; “ Building Materials in New 
York,” by Frank W. Hoyt, 351; “ In- 
come Tax Payments and Deductions,” 
by The Lancashire Trading Association, 
351; “Connections 'to Hos-Water Oy- 
linder,” by J. D., 381; “The Stone used 
for the Glasgow Municipal Buildings,” 
by William Burnett, 381; “The 
Blocked Oolumn,” by W. I. C. 381; 
“Laying Down a Skittle Alley.” by A. 
E. Sewell, 381 ; “ The Duties of a Olerk 
of Works” by G. Gordon Hoskins, 382 ; 
“Ohepping Wycombe Municipal Build- 
ings Competition,” by W. J. Locke, 402 ; 
* Buildings to Measure around Bolton,” 
by W. Eaton, 485; “ Garden Cities,” by 
Ebenezer Howard, 435. 

Cosmuti Mosaic, 39. 

Cottage Bath-rooms, 397. 

Oottages, Cost of, 434. 

Orafts, the Attitude of the Architect to- 
wards the, 399. 

Creosoting : a Fence, 367 ; Wood, 247. 

Cretan Explorations, 10, 30). 

Crewe Town Hall Oompetition, 97. 

Cycle Track, Wood for, 262. 


DAM, THE ASSUAN, 419. 

Deanery at St. Paul’s, 365. 

Decoration: House, The Art and Trade 
of, 185, 197; Keim’s, 279; Sanitary 
House, 117. 

Defective Work, Architect’s Position in 
regard to, 395. 

Derbyshire, Sketching Tour in, 81. 

Desborough Hundred Churches, Bucks, 
38%. 

Design ; Architectural, 161; Evolution in, 
44. 

Desolation, A Oentury of, 78. 

Dilapidations, 81. 

Disinfectors, Steam, 438. 

Disintegration of the Sphinx, 245. 

Disputes, 53. 

Dome: Covering, with Lead, 299; Mea- 
suring Stonework in, 299. 

Domes, 113. 

Doors : Bronze, in Italy, 352 ; Mahogany, 
180. 

Doorheads, Some English, 106. 

Drain: Forming Oonnection with, 66 ; 
Shafts, Air-Inlet Covers for, 279. 

Drainage, Pneumatic, 126. 

Drains, Testing of, 318. 

Dumfries and Oarlisle, Buildings to 
Measure around, 298. 

Duplicators for Specifications, &c., 421. 

Dye House, Roof for, 66. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 217, 237, 253, 312, 
401. 

Education: Architectural, in Germany, 
353 ; Technical, in Germany, 62. 

Enamel, Mr. Holiday’s New, 333. 

Ely Place, 13. 
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Engineers : A Code of Etiquette for, 155 ; 
for South Africa, 105. 

Engineering Notes: 17, 30, 52, 68, 86, 94, 
112, 128, 146, 180, 202, 212, 278, 303, 318, 
336, 355, 380, 435. 
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Architects’ Assistants in, 20U ; Ameri- 
can Architectural Magazines, 367 ; 
Arch, The Four Centred, 134; Archi- 
tect, On becoming an, 66, 382; Archi- 
tects as Barristers, 335 ; Architectural 
Study, 113; Arches, Flattened, 263 ; 
Arliugton Street, No. 20, London, 382 ; 
Artictes, 299; Assistants, Architects’: 
Abr vad, 48, Duties of, 236; Asylum 
and Hospital Planning, 235 ; Barristers, 
Arch tects as, 335; Bedrooms in Roof, 
299; Boarding, Squares of, The Trade 
Custom as to, 81; Boards, Fluor, Fair 
Quantity of Waste in, 247; Bolton, 
Buildings to Measure around, 395; 
Books ; Quantity Surveying,48, Masonry,, 
82, Skeleton, Steel Construction, 82, 
Brickmaking, 82, Sewage Auulysis, 93, 
Civil Eogimeering, 98, Pocket-Buok of 
Building Memoranda, l13,Glas -making, 
113, fur Inspectors of Nuisances and 
Surveyors, 135, Graphic Statics, 147, 
Ohimneys, 147, Stone Oarving, 147, 
Spink’s House Drainage, 147, Surveyors’ 
Institution Examimations, 147, Archi- 
tecture,l67, Modelliug, 167, Perspective, 
Design and the Orders, 263, Brass 
Rubbings, 263, Duties of Olerks of 
Works, 299, Perspective and Lettering, 
396, Shoring and Sanitary Engineering, 
420, On the Charterhouse, 421, Archi- 
tectural Ornament, 421, Sanitary Ine 
stitute, 433; Borough Surveyors’ 
Duties, 437; Boundary Wall, 2:7; 
Brickwork : Defective, Ved ictions for, 
299, Piers and Walls, Strength of, 20, 
Saltpetering and Oleaning of, 299 ; 
Builiers’ Work, Fair Percentige on, 
382; Building Oonstruction, Hvening 
Casses in, in London, 113; O.mera 
Obscira on a Building, 167; Canada 
for Architects’ Assistants, 256; Oa lisle, 
Buildings to Measure around Duutries 
and, 2338; Chancel and Nave Roofs, 
113; Chapels, Baptist, 834; Charges: 
Architects’, 334, for Plans, 247 ; Chim- 
ney, Ouring a Smoky, 66; Ohimneys, 
Height of, 421; Onimney Stack, Con- 
struction of, 81; Church, Stone, Kent, 
147; Clerk of Works, Maximum Age 
for, 167 ; Olient and his Architect, 236 ; 
OUoal Hoppers, Stresses on, 134; Column, 
Material for, 66; Concrete: Filteriag 
Water for, 167, Ferco-, 9, Fouadations, 
Failure of, 134, Steel Joists in, 147, and 
T-iron Floor, Oaleulacing Strength of 
147; Condensation Inside Galvanised 
Roof, 367; Copper Oovered Spires, 113 ; 
Copyrighting Architectural Plans, 167 ; 
Orcosoting: afence, 367, Wood, 247; Oycle 
Track, Wood for, 263; Decoration, Keim’s, 
279 3 Defective Work, Architect's Posi- 
tion in regard to, 895; Derbyshire, 
Sketching ‘Your in. 81; Dilapidatious, 
81; Dome: Oovering, with Lead, 299, 
Measuring Stonework in, 299; Domes, 
113; Doors, Mahogany, 180; Drain: 
Forming Connection with, 66, Shifts, 
Air Inlet Ovovers for, 279; Dumfries 
and Oarlisie, Buildings to Measure 
around, 293; Duplicator for Specifica- 
tions, &c., 421; Disinfectors, Steam, 
438 ; Dye House, Roof for, 65; Estate, 
Oharges tor Surveying and Plotting an, 
9; Examination: R.1I.B.A., 311, 382, 
398, for Buildiug Surveyors, 382, In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, 421; Ex- 
cavation, 247; Extras: Olaim for, 299, 
Payment for, 82; Factories, Sanitary 
Arrangements in, 279; Hence, Creosot- 
ing a, 367; Fences and Boundary Lines, 
2u0;  Ferro-Oonecrete, 9 ; Fireproof 
Floors, 214; Fixing Blocks, 66; Floor, 
Concrete, and T-iron, Oalculating 
Strength of, 147; Floors: Fireproot, 
214, Lowering two, 134; Flooring, 
Variation in Oost of, 272; Foundations, 
Failure of Concrete, 134; Gabled Front, 
Rolled Joists to Support, 247 ; Girders, 
Lattice, 214; Girder, Measuring Wall 
Supported ou, 312; Glass Floor Plates, 
Thickness of, 214; Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings, Stone used ia, 299; Golf 
Olub Houses, 66; Government Surveyor 
Abroad, 382; Grease Spots, Removing 
from Drawings, 237; Gutters, Valley, 
for Roofs with unequal Pitches, 9; 
Hampton Oourt, Measuring at, 367 ; 
Hearth Supports, 299; Heating, 98, 
236, 311, 834, 367, 420; House, Building 
a, 147; Income Tax, Speculative 
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Builders and, 367 ; Iron and Steel, Safe 
Stresses in, 9; Ironwork, Structural, 
395; Joists, Strength of Rolled, 214; 
Kitcheners and Kitchen Ranges, 383 ; 
Labour Constants, 348 ; Land, Value of, 
in London, 113 ; Lantern Slides, Archi- 
tectural, 299, 334, 383; Laundry Fit- 
tings, 421; Lecterns: Old, 279, Old 
Brass, 334; Legal Question, 437; Lib- 
raries, Free, 382; Light: Right of, 34, 
263, 395, 421, Payment for, 263; Light- 
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109, 

New York: Blair Building, 27) ; Houses, 
Centre Plates. No. 418, 

Norton St. Philip, ‘ George ” Inn, 94. 

Nottingham, West Bridgford Ohurch and 
Schools, 333, Centre Plate, No. 412, 

Nunupton Court, 323. 


ORDSALL HALL, 374, 375 376, 377 
378, 379, 

Orleton, 324, 335. 

Oundle; White Lion Inn, 69; Ohurch, 
south porch, 129. 

Oxford : House at, Centre Plate, No. 393; 
doorhead, 106 ; houses and shops, High 
Street, Centre Plate, No. 402; organ loft 
and screen, and doorway, St. Mary’s 
Ohurch, Centre Plates, No. 416. 


PARIS, Chamber of Deputies, 174, 175. 

Parthenon, Athens, South Peristyle of, 344, 

Passmore Edwards Boys’ Glub, Canning 
Towa, London, Centre Plate, No. 397. 

Pembridge : Market-house, 308 ; old shop, 
309; timber belfry, 310, 

Piano, Concert, 207. 

Pipe-heads, 68. 

Plans: House at Oxford, 13; House at 
West Green, Winchtield, 29; Semi-de- 
tached Houses at Hunstanton, 53, 56; 
House at Wrotham, 62; Passmore Hd- 
wards Boys’ Olub, Oanning Town, 
London, 79 ; Offord Road School, Barns- 
bury, London, 129; House at Harpen- 
den, 135; Ghyll Oottage, Goudhurst, 
145; Deptford Municipal Buildings, 
156; ‘Moor Orag,” Windermere, 177 ; 
Grantham Nurses’ Home, 201; ‘The 
Pastures,” North Luffenham, 245; 
“ Kingsmead,” Tulse Hill, London, 306; 
West Bridgford Ohurch and Schools, 
Nottingham, 333; ‘*Prior’s Garth,” 
Puttenham, 365; Board School, 383 3 
Oonsumptive Sanatorium, 386, 387; 
“Langley,” Putney Heath, 414. 

Plates, Centre: House at Oxford (H. T. 
Hare, architect), No. 3933; Lloyd’s 
Registry (T. E. Oolleutt, architect), 
No. 393; British Linen Co.’s Bank, 
Threadneedle Street, London (J. M. 
Anderson, architect), No. 393; Fire 
Station, Redcross Street, London 
(L.0.0. Architect’s Department), 
No. 393; No. 5, Newgate Street, Lon- 
don (C. 8. Peach, architect), No. 393; 
“Waldemar” and “Rose” rooms, 
Frederickborg Oastle, No. 394; House 
at West Green, Winchfield (EH. Newton, 
architect), No. 394; House near 
Llandudno (D. F. Green, architect), 
No, 395 ; Pair of Small Oountry Houses 
(F, H. Ravenscroft, architect), No. 395 ; 
Monument to the late Duke of West- 
minster, Eccleston Church (G. F. Bodley, 
architect), No. 395 ; House at Wrotham, 
Kent (Niven & Wigglesworth, archi- 
tects), No. 396; British Hospital, Oon- 
stantinople (H. P. Adams, architect), No. 
396 ; Houses at Enfield(A. H. Hart, archi- 
tect), No. 397, 398 ; Passmore Edwards 
Boys’ Olub, Oanning Town, London 
(H. ©. Lander, architect), No. 397; 
Marlborough Ohambers, Jermyn Street, 
London (R. Morphew, architect), 
No. 397; Drawing of Uortile, S. Giovanni 
Evangelista, Venice (by J. Forbes 
Smith), No, 398; Palladian Bridge, 
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Prior Park, Bath (drawn by G E. 
Peto), No. 399; Restaurant and Olub, 
Stratford, London (S. B. Russell, archi- 
tect), No. 399; Groined Vault (drawn 
by J. Ormrod), No. 399 ; Garden House, 
Walmer Lodge, Deal (T. H. Mawson, 
garden architect), No. 400; Pupil- 
teachers’ School, Barnsbury, London 
(T. J. Bailey, architect), No. 400; Offices 
at Limehouse, London (A. T. Bolton, 
architect), No. 400; Vulcan Buildings, 
Upper Thames Street, London (0. 
Reilly,architect),No.401; ‘“WoodRising,” 
Rye (P. Tree, architect), No. 401 ;!Alder- 
shot Vicarage (C, Spooner, architect), 
No. 401 ; Ghyll Cottage, Goudhurst (A. 
T. Bolton, architect), No. 401; Houses 
and Shops, High Street, Oxford (H. P. 
Warren, architect), No. 492; Sketches 
of Avignon (by P. Wadham), No. 402; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital London 
(drawn by EH. G. Theakston), No. 403 ; 
“Moor Orag,” Windermere (C. F. A. 
Voysey, architect), No. 403 ; Sketches at 
Nevers (by P. Wadham), Nos. 404, 408 ; 
Font, Siena Oathedral, and Stalls in 
S. Giorgio Maggiore, Venice (drawn by 
H. Raine). No, 404; No. 112, Jermyn 
Street, London (R. Morphew, archi- 
tect), No. 405 ; Westhope Manor (E.G, 
Dawber, architect), No. 405; Houses, 
Lee-on-the-Solent (H. C. Fedden, archi- 
tect), No. 406; The ‘ White Cottage,” 
Caterbam (H. C. Fedden, architect), No. 
406 ; Chief’s College,Lahore (drawn by 
W. OC. Oman), No. 406; The Pastures,” 
North Luffenham (OC. F. A. Voysey, 
architect), No. 407; Oesign for Ter- 
raced Garden, by J. Gillespie, No. 407 ; 
Church, by W. Norman Twist, No. 408 ; 
Stock Exchange Extension (R. L. Cole, 
architect), No. 409; St. Nicholas’s 


? Church, Leicester (drawn by J. F. J. 
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Competition designs for remodelling 
the front of No. 182, Fleet Street, 
London, by A. G. Hallam, A. R. Barker 
and A. M. O. Young, No. 410; St. 


Edmund’s Ohapel, Gateshead, west door- 
way (drawn by R. Wylie), No. 411; 
St. Mary’s Church, Warmington (drawn 
by H. Comyn), No. 411; Mavo School 
of Art, Lahore (drawn by W. 0. Oman), 
No. 411; Town Club-house (A. E. Cor- 
bett, architect), No. 412; The Library, 
Venice (drawn by H. Raine), No. 412 ; 
Friary Church and Schools, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham (E. R. Sutton, 
architect), No, 412; Brorson Church, 
Oopenhagen (T. Jorgensen, architect), 
No. 4138; Churches Via di Monse- 
ratti, Rome, and 8. Giobbe, Venice 
(drawn by J. Forbes Smith), No. 
413; “Prior’s Garth,” Puttenham, 
Guildford (C. F. A. Voysey, archi- 
tect), No. 414; Dunblane’ Cathe- 
dral, Stalls in Ohoir (drawn by A. §. 
Robertson), No. 414; State Library, 
Aarhuus (H. Kampmann, architect), 
No. 415; Board School (S. Jackson, 
architect), No. 415; Organ Loft and 
Screen, ‘St. Mary’s Church, Oxford 
(T. G. Jackson, architect), No. 416; 
Doorway, St. Mary’s Church, Oxford 
(drawn by O. Forsyth), No. 416; Door- 
way, Glasgow Cathedral (drawn by 
O. Forsyth), No. 416 ; Houses at Chel- 
sea, London (Balfour and Turner, archi- 
tects), No. 417; “Langley,” Putney 
Heath (W. E. Hewitt, architect), 
No. 417; Picture Gallery for Country 
Town (F. W. Newman, architect), 
No. 417; Soane medallion prize design 
for atown church (E. *, Reynolds, archi- 
tect), No. 418; No. 5, Hast 66th Street 
(R. H. Hunt. architect), and Nos. 45 
and 47, East 49th Street, New York 
(Barney and Chapman, architects), 
No. 418. 
Port Sunlight Church, 161. 


RESERVOIR OVERFLOW, Zinne- 
berg, Bavaria, 208, 


Rome: Keystone of Arch of Titus, 344; 
Church at Via di Monseratti, Centre 
Plate, No. 413. 

Roskilde Cathedral, 49, 41. 

Rye, “ Wood Rising,” Oentre Plate, No. 
401, 


ST. ANDREWS, S&t.  Leonard’s 
Ohurch, 371. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, 178, 
179, Centre Plate, No. 403. 

St. Panl’s Oathedral, Old, 213. 

Sanatorium, King’s, 386, 387. 

Sarnesfield Church, 306. 

School ; Kensington Avenue, Lon.lon, 67 ; 
St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, London, 121; 
Barnsbury, London, Centre Plate, No. 
400; Technological, Manchester, 164; 
Konigsberg, Germany, 208; Board, 
Centre Plate, No. 415. 

Screen in Swanscombe Church Tower, 34. 

Segesta, Temple of, 345 

Shettleston, Eastbank U.F. Church, 319. 

Siena Cathedral, 47, Centre Plate, No. 404. 

Sign-post at Chessington, 78. 

Soaue Medallion Design for Town Church, 
Centre Plates, No, 418. 

Soane Museum, Old Furniture at, 70, 71, 
72. 

Stable at Kinsbury, 124, 125, 126. 

Stock Exchange Extension, Oentre Plate, 
No. 409, 

Strand: Bridge, 210; Subway, 380. 

Subway under the Strand, 380. 

Swanscombe Church, tower screen, 34. 


TITUS, Keystone of Arch, Rome, 344. 
Tonnere Hospital, 390, 391. 
Tower, Burnbam Round, 57. 


UPTON COURT, 321. 


VATTEVILLE CHURCH, 223. 
Vault, Groined, Oentre Plate, No. 399. 
Vauxhall Bridge, 261. 

Venice, Cortile in 8. Giovanni Evange- 
lista, Centre Plate, No. 398; Founda- 
tions of Oampanile and Doges’ Palace, 
122 ; Stalls, S. Giorgio Maggiore, Centre 
Plate, No. 404; library, Centre Plate, 
No. 412; 8. Giobbe, Oentre Plate, No. 
413; Grand Canal, 403. é 

Verneuil-sur-Seine, St. Martin’s Church, 
54, 55. 

Verona, Piazza dei Signori, 240; Duomo, 
240; Palazzo della Kagione, 241. 

Vicarage : St, Aidan’s, Leeds, 50, 51 ; Alder- 
shot, Centre Plate, No. 401, 


WALTON- N-GORDANO, Stalls in 
Chureh, 298, 

Warblington, Church of St. Thomas a 
Becket, 158, 159, 160. 

Warmington, St. Mary’s Ohurch, Centre 
Plate, No. 411. 

Welbeck Abbey, duchess’s boudoir, 123. 

Wellow Church, 90. 

Wells, Bishop’s Palace, 340, 341, 342, 343. 

Weobley, old houses, 309. 

Westwood, Lower, Manor-house, 
House at, 92, 93, 95, 

Wimbledov, House in Marryat Road, 335. 

Winchester College, War Memorial, 11. 

Windermere: “Moor Crag,” 176, 177, 
Centre Plates, No. 403; The Lodge, 
“ Broadleys, ’ 389. 

Wraxall Ohurch, 88, 89. 

Wrotham, House at, Oentre Plate, No. 
396, 62. 


YORK, Sir Joseph Terry Memorial, 
Almshouses, 189. 

Yorkshire Home for Incurables, 118, 119, 
120. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Wit this number we 
commence a new volume; 
and the occasion has given the opportunity 
for a number of improvements to be made 
in the form and appearance of the journal. 
Our constant endeavour has been to make 
the journal useful and practical in its matter, 
artistic and interesting in its illustrations, 


To Our Readers. 


_-and attractive in its appearance, holding to 


r 


the idea that the journal of an artistic 
profession should be artistic itself. We are 
happy in continually hearing that our efforts 
are appreciated, some of our readers being 
kind enough to express the opinion that Tur 
BuILDERS’ JOURNAL is better illustrated and 
has a better appearance than any weekly 
periodical at so low a price. It will be 
noticed that there are several important 
improvements in this first number of the 
new volume, the chief of which are the new 
cover design (printed in a better colour than 
formerly), new type and improved paper. 
These alterations, taken with the additional 
double-page lithographs employed for the 
centre plates each week, and the special 
arrangements we have concluded with our 
printers in order that the illustrations may 
be reproduced in the best possible manner, 
will, we think, bring Tae Buitpers’ JouRNAL 
into an unrivalled position. As regards the 
matter itself, it has been our policy to illus- 
trate and deal with architectural subjects both 
old and new, so that we have had articles on 
various phases of different styles, and, at the 
same time, have kept our readers conversant 
with all the best modern work both at home 
andabroad. Moreover, we have given special 
prominence to constructional articles by 


_ acknowledged experts, believing these to be 


of the greatest use to the student ; whilst 
the items of news relating to architectural, 
building and allied work have, by more 


_ extended arrangements, been made current 


and complete. 


TuoucH amateur building 
is familiar enough, amateur 
restoration is new to us, in 
saying which we do not mean restoration by 
professional men which could not have been 
more disastrous if done by a novice, but actual 
restoration by an amateur. This, we learn, 
is a hobby of the Rev. W. Burland, M.A. 
He has been busy on several churches, but 
the last is that of Compton Martin, near 
Bristol, This is (or maybe was) an extremely 
fine example of Norman work of its class, so 
that the late Mr. E. A. Freeman, whilst 
addressing an assembly of archeologists in 
it a generation ago, found much to eulogise. 
Whether he would do so now if he were 
alive we cannot say—probably not if the 
vicar’s hobby led him to be his own judge; 
but we are. glad to note that Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., has acted as his expert adviser. 
Many alterations have been made. The 


One of the 
Clergy. 


of hours—but rumour spoke ill of even 
Ceesar’s wife. However, the case is rather 
a unique one, though the precedent is 
dangerous enough ; for if other parsons take 
it into their heads to go chipping and 
furbishing on the churches under their control 
we may soon expect them all to be as spick- 
aitd+span as any new hotel, 


Wher the burglar goes a- 
burgling he (loes not con- 
cern himself in any way with the regulations 
which may have been drawn up for his 
benent, but in future his namesake the house- 
breaker will have to confine his work to 
certain hours. Ata time when so many old 
buildings are being pulled down to make 
way for new ones, or to enable street widen- 
ings to be carried out, the nuisance caused 
by clouds of dust from bricks and mortar has 
become very serious, causing much annoy- 


Housebreaking, 


MAIN ENTRANCE, LLOYD’S REGISTRY, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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east window, put in within the last half 
century, was an imitation Norman one, 
which excited the hostility of Mr. Freeman. 
It has now been replaced by a new stained- 
glass window following the lines of Mr. 
Freeman’s description of the older conditions. 
In the south aisle church restorers of long 
ago pushed up the roof to such an extent as 
to hide from an outside spectator the clear- 
story on that side. Nor was it visible from 
within, for the ceiling came below it. The 
rector has taken away this lath-and-plaster 
ceiling, and now the long concealed clear- 
story can be viewed without obstruction. 
This has made visible the row of holes in 
which once rested the rafters of the Norman 
roof. We have said that restoration is the 
rector’s hobby ; and we are assured that he 
takes an actual working part in the altera- 
tions which he makes. In this last instance 
he selected his own workmen and laboured 
with them; in fact there is a local rumour 
that the reverend gentleman is rather prone 
to work longer than the trade-union number 


COLLCUTT F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 


GATES BY G. J. FRAMPTON, R.A. 


ance to passers-by. It is therefore proposed 
to draw up a series of regulations on the 
subject, so that demolitions will not be 
allowed to proceed all through the day to 
the great discomfort of the public, and it is 
also intended to enforce the use of some 
method—such as water sprinkling—to pre- 
vent the clouds of dust that now occur. 
Whilst referring to this matter it is instructive 
to note that in the course of an inquest held 
last week on the body of a labourer who was 
killed by the sudden fall of the first floor of 
an old house being demolished in Tottenham 
Court Road, Mr. C. F, Hayward, district 
surveyor of Holborn, explained that he had 
no control over the demolition of old 
premises, which were generally pulled down 
in a very careless manner. The jury, in 
returning a verdict of accidental death, called 
attention to the danger in such cases of 
loading floors with rubbish, and expressed 
the opinion that those demolitions should 
be under the jurisdiction of the district or 


borough surveyor, 
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RECENT STREET 
ARCHITECTURE IN 
LONDON.—VI. 


By F. HERBERT MANSFORD. 


(Continued from p 377, No. 390.) 


Es a review of current architecture in the 

City published in this journal more than 
a year ago the first building referred to was 
the Prudential Assurance Company’s premises 
at Furnival’s Inn, a structure which has al- 
ready altered the character of this part of 
Holborn, but which it is still premature to 
criticise. The principal elevation is now 
sufficiently free from scaffolding for the 
general design to be comprehended, but it 
should be borne in mind that the frontage 
was acquired at three distinct dates, and this 
has necessarily governed the disposition and 
proportions of the facade. The tower can- 
not fail to be an effective feature in the view 
both up and down Holborn, but will also be 
seen to particular advantage from Chancery 
Lane, looking along Southampton Buildings 
and over the roof of the hall of Staple Inn. 
The environment of this Inn is changing 
too, and the old half-timbered front is now 
seen between a buff terra-cotta facade on the 
east and the red terra-cotta of the new 
chambers on the west. The former is but 
the commencement of a block for Messrs. S. 
Lewis & Co., drapers, and the latter will 
be partly occupied by the Patent Agents and 


NAME PANEL, OCEAN BUILDINGS. 


the Institute of Actuaries. At the rear of the 
Inn the tame Jacobeanism of the Patent 
Office extension carried out in white Suffolk 
bricks is in strong contrast to the blue and 
brown of the now completed Birkbeck Bank. 
The colour of this building is, perhaps, a 
successful characteristic ; the writer at least 
must admit in this connection that an initial 
dislike has given place to a feeling almost of 
gratification so far as the south and west 
elevations are concerned, for in these the 
colour is warmer and less broken up. 

At the north end of Fetter Lane one can- 
not fail to recognise the art of Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin in an elevation pecu- 
liarly modern in conception and detail, yet 
one that does not overstep the recognised 
bounds of architecture. ‘The segmental stone 
arches ‘upon granite piers support a facade 
divided into three divisions vertically by 
projecting piers of masonry rising through 
and above the gable coping. The gable 
itself is terminated with a shell pediment 
supported by nude figures seated upon mul- 
lion-like pilasters. Iron stays are considered 
necessary behind this mass of masonry, to 
enable it to withstand wind-pressure. The 
carving generally is of a free and varied 
Renaissance character. 

At the south end of the Lane, at the 
corner of Fleet Street, are extensive shops and 
office premises designed for the. proprietors 
of the “Sheffield. Daily Telegraph” by 
Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs (illustrated on 
the opposite page). The elevations are faced 
with dull-glazed faience blocks of delicate 
tint, enlivened by coloured heraldry above the 
second storey representing the cities and 
towns in which the journal circulates. The 
little open colonnade above the staircase is a 
somewhat remarkable feature of the skyline. 
The building is worthy of a more spacious 
site, where, amongst other things, a greater 
width and strength could have been given to 
the piers at the angle. 

At No. 88, Fleet Street (the offices of the 
“ Birmingham City Post”) is discernible the 
peculiar distinction which Mr. Belcher, R.A., 
never fails to give even to unobtrusive build- 
ings. In this case the architect has depended 
for effect mainly on the restraint of the 
rusticated unpolished granite substructure 
and a refined treatment of the masonry 
above; only in the niches of the first storey 
and the blocking-course above the cornice 
does one see anything tangibly original. 

In New Bridge Street the Rock Life Assur- 
ance Company have re-faced two of the old 
houses with stone, and, with due regard to 
the height of adjacent buildings, have pre- 
served the continuity of the cornice line of 
the block. The enrichments are in the 
manner of Robert Adam. 

On the east side of Queenhithe is a new 
warehouse with offices above possessing dig- 
nity and preserving well the character of its 
surroundings, while being by no means a 
merely antiquarian reproduction. The sole 
enrichments are the City arms and the foliage 
and lions’ heads above the doorway ; the 
rusticated columns of the ground storey are 
of polished Purbeck marble. 

A further extension of the Stock Exchange 
in Old Broad Street emphasizes the piece- 
meal way in which this building has been 
conceived and carried out, a method doubt- 
less due to the excessive cost of land in its 
vicinity. The portion of the fagade com- 
pleted a few years ago has undergone 
several small alterations to its detriment, 
such as the blocking-up of windows with 
masonry, &c. An occasional repetition, in 
the length of the fagade, of the roof pavilion 
just erected would add dignity to the sky- 
line—perhaps this is in contemplation. 

In Throgmorton Street the Drapers’ Com- 
pany have completed the exploitation of the 
site formerly entirely occupied by their hall. 
The new stone building of which they 
occupy the upper portion possesses a very dis- 


tinctive elevation, mainly due to the fact that 
it consists of but two storeys, one of which 
is kept in strict subordination to the other 
(see p. 4). It isnot easy to vary “ the orders” 
with success, yet few would criticise adversely 
these well-drawn pilasters with their richly- 
carved capitals and slightly unorthodox 
frieze. The pediments of the windows gain 
enormously by the extent of plain wall sur- 
face above them, and if the supporting 
consoles are considered to spring abruptly 
the effect is at least vigorous. The wrought- 
iron balconies are rich, pleasing and un- 
English in design, yet their swelling curves 
seem just what is wanted to give a touch of 
grace to the facade. The ironwork below 
appears somewhat tame and inharmonious. 
Mr. Charles Reilly is the architect of this 
building, and of the Throgmorton Restaurant 
adjoining. 
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The British Linen Company’s Bank in 
Threadneedle Street (see centre plate) is a 
handsome stone building, from the designs of 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, but it calls for little 
comment. It possesses the common-sense and 
rather unimaginative character usually con- 
sidered suitable to a prosperous commercial 
corporation. That the third storey recedes 
considerably in the centre of the block may be 
due to neighbouring rights of light; the loss 
of space within is an architectural gain with- 
out, but it raises the difficult question as to 
how two balustrades should be treated when 
in perspective they will be viewed the one 
immediately above the other. 

In the article previously referred to the 
general disposition of Mr. Collcutt’s eleva- 
tions for Lloyd’s Registry were briefly 
described; the building is now adorned 
with sculpture and completed (see centre 
plate). Above the ground-floor windows is 
a beautiful frieze composed chiefly of female 
figures of that type already made familiar 
to us by Mr: Frampton, R.A. Charming 
as they are in themselves, it may be con- 
sidered that in this instance they are not 
entirely suitable, ‘lacking somewhat the 
robustness and vigour which is appropriate 
to a race of sailors and a building which is 
intimately associated with the greatest mer- 
cantile marine in the world. Father Neptune 
does not appear in this artistic assemblage ; 
indeed, his brawn and muscle would appear 
strangely out of place. Very delightful are 
the weather vanes and the four bronze 
figures between the columns of the ground 
storey. The triple entrance gates in Fen- 
church Street (see p. 1) are of great beauty of 
design and workmanship. The openings in 
which they occur are of equal width, but as 
the centre one is higher it appears slightly 
narrower; one now perceives that the side 
openings could have been slightly contracted 
with advantage. 

-In Minories is a recently erected branch 
of the London and County Bank. The en- 
trance, shown in the accompanying photo- 
. graph, is of blue and white stone with a 
plasterwork panel above, and affords a 
point of interest in an architecturally dull 
thoroughfare. Is it hyper-critical to suggest 
that the unoccupied space in the centre of 
the garland leaves the upper part of the 
composition a little pointless ? 

Anyone familiar with the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants must have awaited 
the removal of the great hoarding on Finsbury 
Pavement with impatient interest. The 
drawings of Electra House exhibited at the 
Royal Academy only served to heighten 
one’s anticipation of a modern city block as 
dignified as any erected in the days before 
“degeneracy” was so much discussed, and 
fresher than most in detail. Unfortunately, 
much of the sculpture exists only on paper, 
for considerable modifications have taken 
place. The ruthless hand of economy has 
stifled in their birth numerous little boys: 
the square block pedestals between the 
dormers, now carrying standards for electric 
light, testify to the hopes of their existence. 
But we must admire the spirit of a company 
which, in order to complete its own archi- 
tectural scheme, even proposed to demolish 
a costly block of offices erected but twenty 
years ago. The ground storey is constructed 
of unpolished grey granite with a super- 
structure entirely faced with Portland stone 
(see centre plate). The central entrance 
(illustrated on p. 6) is under a semicircular 
arch enclosing triple doors of copper between 
bronze - capped columns of green veined 
marble. These same capitals are decorated 
with dolphins, and are very charming in 
effect. The spandrels above the arch are 
occupied by figures emblematic of Electricity 
and Engineering, which trespass slightly upon 
the archivolt. The wings of the building 
are partly recessed behind widely-spaced 


Corinthianesque columns with capitals of | 
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varied but always beautiful design. The 
whole is dominated by a copper dome raised 
upon an octagonal drum of masonry and 
surmounted by an armillary globe of metal, 
borne by figures which -recall those of 
Galileo’s lamp at Pisa. Below the drum 
the fourth storey curves inwards and thus 
permits a more complete view of the dome 
from the pavement, besides affording em- 
phasis to two of the pedimented masses 
which break up the fagade at intervals. In 
Mr. Belcher’s Academy drawings the four 
figures in low relief at the third-floor level 
were only part of a continuous series. They 
were shown supported by a course of scroll- 
like carving; this has been omitted in the 
actual work, and the figures have somewhat 
the appearance, in consequence, of standing 
upon a shelf. Until the corner of London 
Wall is rebuilt on the quadrant-shaped plan 
proposed, it is impossible to realise fully the 
architect’s conception of the dome as seen 
from Moorgate Street: the accompanying 
view shows the effect from the North with 
the return frontage of the building in West 
Street, and the two-storeyed bay upon the 
angle, It is, perhaps, an open question if 
this bay, however good in itself, is an ac- 
quisition to the structure as a whole, or 
whether the angle would not have appeared 
stronger without it. The two windows on 
the cant above the bay and those on either 
side below the sculptured panels have been 
but recently inserted, rather to the detriment 
of the elevations, for the unusual amount of 
solid masonry had a fine effect. 

Near by is a still larger block, Salisbury 
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House; it contains many shops and about 
nine hundred offices. Its three frontages to 
Finsbury Circus, Circus Place and London 
Wall are entirely faced with stone. In the 
first-named elevation the elliptic curve of the 
site is ignored, preference being given to a 
series of short straight planes at slightly 
varying angles. After this, one will not 
anticipate that esthetic considerations have 
weighed any more heavily with the designers 
than with the committee of the Corporation, 
who leased the site without ensuring that a 
harmonious architectural conception should 
be worked to around the whole Circus, 
more than half of which has been recently 
demolished. 

The Electric Railway Station on Finsbury 
Pavement is mainly effective by the sim- 
plicity of its steep roof, gabled towards the 
principal elevation but disclosing itself fully 
at the side; here, however, it has been 
curtailed by ancient lights, and the ridge 
drops rather ignominiously. 

Fifteen years ago Moorgate Street was 
perhaps the most symmetrical thoroughfare in 
the City-—a quarter of a mile of unbroken 
classicism frequently rejuvenated by fresh 
paint. Now its level skyline is twice broken 
by Gothic spirelets, and stucco fronts con- 
tend with fashionable red brick. Ocean 
Buildings (why plural ?), illustrated on the 
opposite page, display either the design or 
the influence of Mr. Huntly-Gordon. _ The 
tucked-in bay contrived without projection 
is a favourite device of his, and the mouldings 
and enrichments are equally characteristic. 
The back elevation is interesting in its treat- 
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ment and carefully con- 
sidered, as may be judged 
from the small detail view 
of the name panel above 
the courtway. 

The fire station in Red- 
cross Street (see centre plate) 
may be regarded as an 
outcome of the Cripplegate 
fire of 1897. It marks a 
departure in design from its 
predecessors inasmuch as 
there is no feature which 
could be described as Go- 
thic. The ground storey 1s 
faced with stone, but above 
red brick rises to the cor- 
nice relieved by the white 
paint of the small - paned 
iron casements. The cor- 
nice is shallow but of great 
projection, and gives that 
accent of shadow which is 
perhaps the most effective 
ornament a building can 
possess. Above, a gable of 
multangular outline has 
evidently been considered 
in relation to the vista 
down Jewin Street, which 
is directly opposite, hu» 

Newgate Prison  fortu- 
nately seems to own a 
charmed life. Years ago 
it was condemned, and 
prisoners were sent else- 
where; at length a com- 
petition of designs for a 
new Sessions House on the 
site was held and decided, 
detailed drawings have 
been prepared, . quantities 
taken out and tenders sent 
in, but still those expressive 
walls frown at» us with 


admonition and _ suggest 
considerations as to the 
influence of. Architecture 


upon Ethics. No erring 
draughtsman of the future 
will be able to occupy his 
mind with the historic and 
architectural dignity of his 
habitation, nor are Holloway or Brixton 
likely to inspire a future Ingoldsby. Mean- 
while more modern buildings around rapidly 
give place to others. In Newgate Street, almost 
next door to the prison, premises have just been 
completed from the designs of Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach. The materials of the elevation are 
artificial stone and red brick, with teak joinery 
below and green painted woodwork above. 
The archway shown in the centre plate is 
in the middle of the facade, for the seg- 
mental bay is repeated. on the other side. 
This arch and the windows and _ pedi- 
ment above forma pleasing composition in 
themselves, and the mouldings and enrich- 
ments are everywhere fresh in character. The 
architect has evidently a liking for swags: 
one sees swag capitals, a swag keystone, 
swags between the “amorini,’ and swags 
take the place of heraldry upon the shields. 

Great changes will take place in this 
vicinity shortly; the housebreakers are at 
work, and Christ’s Hospital in London will 
soon be but a recollection, like Bridewell, 
Doctors’ Commons or the Fleet. 


(To be concluded.) 
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St. Mary’s Cathedral, Middlesbrough. 
The north and south transepts, blessed 


sacrament chapel and baptistery are now 
being erected, and the whole of the work 
has been entrusted to Mr. Anthony Lyons, 
builder and contractor, of St. Peter’s Works, 
Norton Malton. The architect is Mr. E. 
Goldie, 31, Upper Phillimore Place, Ken- 
sington, W, 
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THE FIREPROOFING 
OF HIGH OFFICE- 
BUILDINGS.* 


By PETER B. WIGHT, F.A.I.A., 
Consulting Architect. 


IGH office-buildings have been made a 
success by the possibilities of con 
struction developed with them. They were 
first built with brick walls, and the highest 
reached to sixteen storeys. Skeletons of cast- 
iron columns and rolled-iron beams were 
going up to the same height at the same time. 
The whole-steel skeleton came when the 
introduction of rolled steel superseded rolled 
iron, and it has continued to be the standard 
construction for these and many other kinds 
of buildings ever since. 

But the possibility to attain this great 
height with safety came with the inventors of 
light hollow-tile systems of floor construction. 
The weight of floors was reduced before the 
weight of walls. Up to 1881 the average of 
fillings between I-beams of buildings having 


| combustible floors was 7olbs., whether with 


brick arches or with corrugated iron covered 
with concrete. They were at one stroke 
reduced to 30lbs. by the use of flat hollow-tile 
6in. arches in the nine-storey Montauk Block 
at Chicago. You all know what that means 
in computing the strength of foundations, 
walls and columns. From that time the 
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number of distinctively high office-buildings 
increased rapidly. Other inventions followed, 
though asa matter of history the iron rail 
and concrete foundation (now nicknamed the 
“ floating” foundation) was first used under 
the same building. It was one of the 
accidents of my life that I supplied both. 

The steel skeleton having become an 
accepted fact, heavy walls, both exterior and 
interior, have been practically abolished. 
The earliest high office-buildings had not only 
exterior but interior walls of brick wherever 
the conditions of the plan would make their 
use practicable. In addition they were filled 
with stacks of heavy brick vaults which were 
permanent fixtures placed where it was 
supposed there would be a demand for them. 
Tenants had to select such quarters as suited 
them, according to the original plan of the 
building, as changes in plans were very 
expensive and often impracticable. But 
when the all-steel skeleton abolished the 
heavy wall it also abolished the vault, and 
in abolishing the vault it warned all con- 
cerned that the fireproof qualities must be of 
such a high grade that the whole building 
would be a fireproof vault. So the fireproof 
closet had its birth. This was one stimulus 
to a greater study of fireproofing conditions. 

The Best Fireproof Material. 

I am aware that it is contended by many | 
men of your profession that concrete in 
combination with metal is a better fireproof 
material for constructive purposes than hollow 
building tile. I agree with you that in some 
cases it is, and therefore will not seek to 

rovoke discussion. But the fact remains 
that the hollow building tile made of 
refractory clay is the material which has 
actually developed the high office-building 
as we find to-day, add I think it will always 
hold the most important place in such 
constructions. For while the common brick 
has been to a great extent supplanted, the 
wall and the arch have not gone out of use. 
The wall has only been reduced in thickness 
and in weight, and the weight of it has been 
reduced in greater proportion than the thick- 
ness. Long wallsand high walls unsupported 
are no longer necessary, but they cover just 
as many superficial feet in height and breadth 
as before. The mason with his trowel is just 
as necessary; and while there are many 
ingenious methods for constructing subsidiary 
partitions without hollow tiles and without 
the help of the mason, there is still no way 
known for building the exterior walls or the 
main interior division walls of a building 
with the greatest rapidity in all kinds of 
weather and without the use of unnecessary 
quantities of water except with previously 
prepared dry blocks of refractory material, 
and of such only are the hollow tiles of burnt 
clay. Where an arch of large span is required, 
whether it be a large door, a dome or a wide 
span between deep floor beams, there has not 
yet been invented anything that is lighter for 
the work required, drier, more fireproof, more 
rapidly constructed and cheaper than the 
products of fireclay set in good cement. Yet 
there are substitutes, and they have their 
value, and for special purposes are desirable. 

The special qualities and true value of this 
material and the kinds that are most reliable 
for fireproofing purposes will be considered 
when the conditions affecting a truly fireproof 
office-building are considered. 

The main conditions to be considered are 
(1) the plan, (2) the materials, and (3) the 
constructive methods. 

The plan belongs to the architect, and if 
he consults his engineer it will be a very 
simple one. It is safe to say that the best 
planned office-building on a rectangular lot 
will be one that is worked out on a system 
of smaller rectangles into which the lot is 
subdivided, with a column at each inter- 
section. The main thing to do is to ascertain 
the best proportionate dimensions for these 
rectangles. If they are all the same there 
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will be only two dimensions for all the 
girders and beams in the building. Such an 
arrangement will result from making several 
sketch plans upon different subdivisions into 
rectangles until the best one is discovered. 
If this is found to be impracticable the system 
should be abandoned; but if possible the 
girders should be in straight lines, and the 
width of the exterior bays should be controlled 
by the spacing of interior columns, 

Planning against Fire. 

The general dispositions of the plan being 
adopted, the next thing to do (and one which 
few architects ever consider) is tostudy all the 
contingencies that would permit fire to attack 
such a plan from without or invade it within. 
Every high office-building is by its nature a 
flue, and the problem has hitherto been how 
to make it less so. So many have despaired 
of this that I am inclined to say that what 
might be possible in a great warehouse, in 
which vertical draughts can be avoided, need 
not be thought of lest the true value of the 
building as an investment be destroyed. 

I would therefore advise that the natural 
flue conditions. of a high office-building be 
improved by planning it so that the natural 
draughts which carry fire upward will as far 
as Ipossible be directed away from the in- 
habited rooms and allowed to escape harm- 
lessly through the top of the building. This can 
be accomplished by permanent flues built of 
double air-space hollow tiles running through 
the offices where they are least likely to 
interfere with future changes of partitions. 
These! flues can be covered at the top with 
skylights of thin glass, which would break in 
case of fire, while permanent capped pipes, 
also at the top, would serve for ordinary 
ventilation, The openings from the offices 
into these shafts should be permanent and 
close to the ceilings. Such flues would carry 
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fire and smoke thrgugh the roof and prevent 
it from spreading laterally. 
Covered Courts and Lift Wells. 

Large glass-covered courts should be 
avoided, as they tend to carry smoke and fire 
to upper storeys and smother the occupants. 
As elevators may become as valuable as 
stairways for means of escape, they should if 
possible be placed not in one stack but in 
two, and as far apart as practicable. In large 
buildings this would be a convenience to 
tenants in reaching theirrooms expeditiously. 

Every large office-building should have 
two entrances connected by a common hall- 
way, and it is equally important that it 
should have two stairways from the second 
storey to the top and as far apart as possible. 
They should not be in position where a 
rising current of air can involve both a stair- 
way and a stack of elevators. 

Theorists have sometimes claimed that 
stairways and elevators should be indi- 
vidually isolated. Such a disposition would 
so injure the value of the investment that it 
should not be considered. Besides, an 
isolated stairway in case of a panic would 
be unknown to most af the occupants or 
visitors tosuch a building. With two vertical 
stacks of stairways and two vertical stacks of 
elevators, all connecting with corridors, it 
would be practicable to place spring-doors 
across the corridors which would isolate each 
stairway and each stack of elevators. Such 
cut-offs in the corridors should be entirely 
made of light metal frames and polished 
wire glass. This latter material will also 
be considered later on in connection with 
materials and construction, but as part of the 
plan of the roof it should take an important 
place. There are many instances in which 
the study of the natural action of fire in the 
top of a building shows that it is desirable 
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to use glass that will break as soon as 
attacked by fire, so as to let the flames and 
smoke escape. 

Ordinary and Wired Glass. 

The indiscriminate use of wired glass, 
therefore, because it will admit light and 
still resist a current of fire is not to be en- 
couraged, and it is easy to see that it might 
be the cause of many deaths from the accu- 
mulation of smoke which cannot escape. It 
is much more important that skylights should 
be of breakable glass, and to prevent injury 
caused by its fall they should have wire nets 
suspended beneath them. There should be 
such skylights over every elevator and every 
stairway, and if skylights are not required 
over them, as in the case of their being 
next to outer walls with windows, they 
should have large ventilators running through 
the roofs. 

Any suggestions as to the capacityof eleva- 
tors, stairways, corridors and doors seems 
hardly necessary here, for they are the im- 
portant considerations which enter into the 
planning of every building, and are equally 
if not more important in a high office build- 
ing than any other. The objects ofa properly 
built high office-building other than the 
interest of the owner as an investment are 
safety to human lives and safety to the pro- 
perty contained in the building, as well as 
the building itself, as against fire. 

This brings us to the second consideration 
—materials. That such a building must 
consist of fireproof materials re-enforced with 
the commonly accepted steel frame has been 
said. For the exterior, terra-cotta and brick 
take first place, but these are not necessarily 
backed with brick. Where they are not, the 
only material that, has been used successfully 
is hollow fireclay tile. I have never yet 
heard it suggested that such materials as 
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concrete or. hollow plaster blocks should be | 


used. 


Methods of Protecting Columns and 
Girders. 


It is now customary in the best buildings 
to construct the floors and protect the columns 
and girders before the exterior is covered. 
The exterior walls are not sufficient to pro- 
tect the exposed columns and beams at the 
outer line of the structure. . They are only a 
mask and may fall away, exposing the struc- 
ture. These columns and girders should be 
first protected exactly as are those of the 
interior. Various methods are in use. By 
some it is advocated that they should be 
encased in Portland-cement concrete, com- 
pletely buried in it, but it is not suggested 
that any fastening is required other than the 
adhesion of the cement to the steel and its 
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own monolithic. character. ©This’ method 
denies the necessity for any non-conducting 
air spaces. I know of only one’ building in 
which this was ever done; it was owned by 
a fire insurance company in New York, and 
it was done twenty years ago. The columns, 
which were of the Phoenix pattern, were 
covered with Portland cement run from a 


cornice mold and showing a moulded finish | 


all around. 

By others it is proposed to plaster the 
columns with cement on a lathing of wire 
or other perforated metal,: and where: one 
process like this is not considered sufficient 
it is proposed to repeat it twice and even 


thrice. This is frequently done, and its chief 
merit is its cheapness. ‘lhe common method 
is to build hollow-tile blocks around the 
columns like a wall, and in some cases two 
courses Of these are used. In severe fires 
which have occurred in several buildings it 
has been demonstrated that the exterior 
layers of. these crack, for the reason.that the 


_ exterior expands, while the interior is cool. 


Defects of Hollow Tiles. 


The worst defect in the use of hollow tile 
around columns is that no provision is made 
for longitudinal expansion. They are built 
from the girder of cne storey to the. girder 
next above. Asa result it was demonstrated 
in the last fire that occurred in the Horne 
Department Store at Pittsburg that before 
the steel columns had absorbed enough heat 
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to cause expansion the hollow-tile coverings 
were so badly crimped by expansion against 
the unyielding girders that many of them 
fell off. In an earlier fire in the * Horne 
Office Building at Pittsburg, in 1897, the 
column coverings, which were of thick slabs 
of semi-porous terra-cotta built as a wall 
around them, were uninjured. , 
My earliest practice was to usesolid block 

of a very high grade of porous terra-cotta 
both for columns and girders. For column 
coverings I always secured them to the iron 
with tap screws. For girders I made the 
blocks to fit the sections of J-beams, and 
found that no fastenings were needed, for the 


form of the J-beam is such as to holdi the 


blocks tight between the flanges when well 
bedded in cement. 
covered with porous terra-cotta 24in. fastened 
to the iron with tap screws, were tested in a 
fire in the Grannis Block at Chicago in 1885, 
where they were pulled out of the ruins with 
all the fireproofing attached. There was 
nothing fireproof in that building except the 
columns. or 

I am now satisfied from experience of all 


the known materials in actual fires that the ~ 


softness of porous terra-cotta is almost as 
objectionable as the brittleness of hard-burnt, 
thin-bodied tiles, and that the best fireproof 
material is the medium between them, and 
that is semi-porous, hollow tiles with walls 
at least 3in. thick. The best illustration of 
their efficiency was seen in the Horne Office 
Building at Pittsburg in 1897, the material 
having been made in that same city. - 


Clays. 


Whenever a contract is let for the fire- 
proofing of a building with clay products, 
the lowest contractor who secures the con- 
tract executes it with the kind of material he 
can make to the best advantage—it is the 
product of the clay he happens to mine. It 
may be suitable for the high-grade porous 
material or only for hard-burnt tile. 
the best material to produce the results 
above suggested can only be made by 
mixing clays—in their natural state they are 
not suitable. This should be a subject for 
investigation and study by every manufac- 
turer, so that a reasonably uniform standard 
article can be produced.. Some clays may 
resist heat, but lack toughness ; they become 


brittle and are not fit for hollow tiles with. 


thin walls. Others again can be burned 
with large quantities of sawdust, and are 
wonderful non-conductors, but are too soft 
and not suitable for resisting severe strains. 
My own observation has shown that in most 
localities shales may be obtained which, 
when ground and burned with low-grade 


fireclays, produce the best material for semi- 


porous terra-cotta. 

Too little attention has heretofore been 
given to standard qualities in burnt-clay fire- 
proofing. When a standard is established, 
recognized and insisted upon by architects, 
there will be some hope for uniformity in 
results. As it is, there may be several kinds 
of burnt-clay fireproofing used in one city, 
and I know of some buildings in which the 
clay used was not above the grade required 
for ordinary flower pots. Where used, how- 
ever, it was the result of indiscriminate 
competition and want of investigation. As 
a matter of fact. most of the buildings fire- 
proofed with burnt clay contain the highest 
grade of material. But the world will never 


see this fact demonstrated by the ravages of | 


fire. It has never given the fireproof office 
buildings that have been erected within the 
last fifteen years the credit that is due them, 
and it never will. It only hears of the 
occasional one that shows failure in a crucial 
test. Those that have resisted the elements: 
are’ dismissed with a paragraph. An occa- 
sional failure is not a demonstration that 
others may be expected. When it betrays. 
the fault or the weakness it should be an 
object-lesson that is profitable. 1 regret, 
however, that this is not always the case. 
The value of wired glass has been referred 
to. In an office building it will prove to 
have its greatest value when used in vertical 
positions where glass is necessary. It should 
also be used in all external windows where- 
ever possible. But it should always be set 
in metallic sashesand frames. The supposed 


necessity for using wood in partitions, for 


door and window frames, has led to many 
demonstrations of the fact that this use has 
helped to destroy the efficiency of the fire- 
proof materials of which they have been 
constructed. 


Cast-iron columns, 
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Experience has also shown that wood 
should be practically abolished from the 
interior finish of office buildings, and this 
can be done now without raising any objec- 
tions on the part of the tenants. Recent 
inventions have supplied all that is wanted. 
There is no longer any necessity for wooden 
floors. Notwithstanding it has been claimed 
that they will not burn, they do burn, and 
the oil and varnish which saturate the 
‘modern hardwood floors carry fire with great 
rapidity. The tenants have already antici- 
pated the change, for they have abolished 
carpets and substituted rugs. If marble and 
tile are too expensive for floors, cement can 
be used. Doors need no longer be made of 
varnished wood, but of common wood 
covered with sheet brass and hung to metallic 
frames built in fireproof partitions. 

Referring now to the third division of my 
subject—constructive methods—I feel com- 
pelled to tread my path with caution, for I 
may be invading the domain of the C.E. 
All discussion of constructive methods in 
_ fireproofing seems to lead to the building 

of floors, and this is where the C.E. has 
crossed the path of the architect more than 
ence. The fact that extraordinary strength 
has been developed in constructions in which 
various combinations of Portland cement, 
sand and steel have entered, has made them 
very attractive to gentlemen of your pro- 
fession. 

_1 admit the strength and the ability to 

prevent fire from passing from one storey to 

another within a given time, and to one who 
seeks Only for these results they are satis- 
' factory. But house building has many rami- 
fications. 
Influences of Time and Climate. 

The conditions under which houses are 
built are various. Among the most impor- 
tant of these are time and climate. Another 
_ is permanence. The oldest of the indestruc- 
_tible manufactured materials known to exist 
on the face of the earth is burnt clay. Time 
_ May show that the high grades of cement 
made at the present day come next to it, but 
we cannot wait for the outcome Finely 
divided steel, with which it is combined, is a 
__ very delicate material, and scientists all over 
_ the world are discussing the question “ What 
isthe best material to paint steel with ?”— 
even where it is used in heavy members of 
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construction. At such a time you will see if 
you look at nearly all of the high office- 
buildings that have been erected and are 
now being erected, that the architects who 
have to do with those buildings pin their 
faith to burnt clay. They have no time to 
wait and see whether the cement will eat the 
steel or preserve it, but they know that they 
havea good thing in clay, andas long as it is 
the only material which makes possible the 
building of furnaces in which iron can be 
made into steel, they will continue to build 
it up around the steel skeleton ; and I hope 
it will preserve the steel skeleton for all time. 
For as the steel must be protected from fire 
and every inch of it covered, it is certain 
that when protected from one element it will 
be found to be pretty well clothed against 


tions. 


the storms that try to beat against it and the 
insidious dampness that steam heat expels. 
However, I suppose that the discussion about 
corrosion will last until we have steam- 
heated bridges, and about electrolysis as long 
as we have damp cellars. 

I have said that the architect will always 
be a believer in the brick and its substitutes, 
and his affection will always cling to his 
brother, the mason, even though houses ma 
be built without heavy walls. With these 
materials and his skilful assistants he does 
not fear that terrible enemy to cement, Jack 
Frost, and he can get his work done fast 
enough to uit his client, which is saying 
a great deal. These are the convincing 
arguments for the use of burnt clay. My 
only plea is that this most important and 
universal material may be in the future the 
object of greater study for the purpose held 
in view in this paper; that as much investi- 
gation and experimentation will be devoted 
to the determination of the proper. methods 
for manufacturing of clay products into fire- 
proofing material as has been given to the 
adaptation of clay for use in the manufac- 
ture of steel. Its indestructibility is admitted ; 
but it has a different office to perform in the 
burning building from what it has in tke 
open hearth furnace. It can be made, for it 
has been made, to withstand water as well 
as fire. By proper mechanical means it can 
be made to keep its place under all condi- 
It has also a field-in constructive 
work such as has been developed by no other 
material, in the building of domes such as 
those erected. by Guastavino. Whatever 
apparent failures there may have been in 
this as a fireproofing material are exceptions 
to the general practice that has been followed 
in its use, and only serve as a warning 
against its unscientific and unpractical ap- 
plication. 


(Unitarian Free Church Hall, London Road, 
Reading.—This hall, which was opened 
recently by the Mayor of. Reading, consists 
of a spacious room with two classrooms, and 
lavatories and cloakrooms. ‘The building is 
of red bricks with tiled roof. The floors are 
of wood block. The architect is Mr. W. 
Jane, of Reading and Weston-super-Mare, 
and the contractor Mr. F. Newberry, of 
Reading. 


UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH HALL LONDON ROAD. 


READING. W. 


JANE, ARCHITECT. 
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Masters and Men. 


The Dispute at Burton between the stone- 
masons and their employers still remains 
unsettled, neither party being willing to give 
in. Asa consequence of the strike the work 
at the parish church and the new All Saints’ 
Church is at a standstill. 


The Carpenters and Joiners’ Society 
shows inits monthly report just over 23 per 
cent. on out of work benefit throughout 
the organisation. During the month two 
new branches have been opened. Negotia- 
tions are still in progress with the object of 
bringing about if possible an amalgamation 
ofthe various joiners’ trade unions. 


C Labour in July.—The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade reports that employ- 
ment in July shows little change on the 
whole as compared with June. There has 
been a slight recovery in the metal trades, 
but employment in these industries is still 
worse than a year ago. In the 222 trade 
unions, with an aggregate membership of 


550,169, making returms, 21,859 (or 4°0 per | 


cent.) were reported as unemployed at the 
end of July, as compared with 4°2 per cent. 
in June, and 3°4 per cent. in the 216 unions, 
with a membership of 539,422, from which 
returns were received for July, 1901. The 
mean percentage of unemployed returned at 
the end of July during the ten years 1892- 
Ig0I was 4:1. Employment in the building 
trades continues dull, and is generally not so 
good asa year ago. It is fairly good with 
masons, slack with bricklayers, bad with 
painters and plasterers. The percentage of 
unemployed union members among carpen- 
ters at the end of July was 2°9, compared 
with}3'0 at the end of June, and 2°8 in July, 
1901. The percentage for plumbers was 6'5, 
compared with 5°5 at the end of June and 
6°3 for July, rgor. 
wages reported during July affected 293,911 
workpeople, :and the nett effect of all the 
changes was a decrease averaging 73d. weekly 
per] head of those affected. Of the total 
mumber, ‘15,631 received advances, and 
278,280 sustained decreases. 
the previous month affected 343,486 work- 
people, the nett result being a decrease, averag- 
ing 1s."9td. weekly per head. During July, 
1gor, the number affected was 272,768, and 


the nett weekly result was a decrease of | 


1s. 13d. per head. The principal advances 
reported during the month affected 6,409 
ironstone miners in Cleveland, 1,500 lime- 
stone quarrymen, &c., in Weardale, 3,590 
blast furnacemen in Scotland, and 1,140 
steelworkers at Eston. Two changes, affect- 
ing about 123,000 workp2ople, were arranged 
by {Conciliation Boards, and seven changes, 
affecting about 141,090 workpeople, took 
effect under the sliding scales. Oae change, 
affecting 350 workpeople, was preceded by a 
dispute causing ‘stoppage of work, and the 
remainder, affecting about 29,509 workp2ople, 

ere arranged directly between employers 
and workpzople or their representatives. 
Twenty-five fresh disputes began in July, 
mvolving 104,642 workp2ople, of 
17,907 “were directly and 86,735 indirectly 
affected. The corresponding number of 


disputes in June was 11, affecting 10,679 | 


workpeople, and in July, gor, 28, affecting 
8,148 ,workpeople. Of the new disputes in 
July, ‘Ig902, one took place in the building 
trade,'13 in the mining industry, and 4 in 
the metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
trades. -Of the 20 new and old disputes, 
affecting '103,191 workpeople, of which 
definite; results were reported, 1, affecting 
340 workpeople, was decided .in favour 
of the workpeople; 15, affecting 5,517 
workpeople, in favour of the employers ; 
and 4, affecting 97,334 workpeople, were 
compromised. 


The changes in rates of | 


The changes of. | 


whom | 


| of communicators of inuzntions. 


| coin-freed system. 


| Venstian blinds. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
September 23rd. 


1901.—Door Bolts. — 14,425. R. Powe tt, 
3, Bartholomew Road, Birmingham. ‘The 
bolt is folded from sheet metal and placed 
in the shoot on the base plate. To allow 
this to be done, the latter is bent at any 
angle; after the bolt is in position the base 
plate is pushed up flat. There is thus no 
necessity to rivet a stop for the bolt, all being 
folded. 


Concrete Roofs, &c.—16,400. TeLoruer 
5, Outram Road, Croydon. To support the 
centering, hangers of Z form are employed, 
hung on the walls. Another improvement 
consists in inserting metal channels under 
the joints of the concrete for the purpose of 
carrying away water. Over the centre of 
the channels are strips of zinc or other 
material for dividing the concrete into sec- 
tions, thus allowing for expansion and con- 
traction. 

1902,—Cold Storage.—3,504. L. Manre., 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.; W.T. Prim, 80, Worple Road, 
Wimbledon; and J. Keira & Birackman Co., 
Lrp., 27, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 
By an arrangement of channels and valves a 


| positive circulation of dry cold air issecured. 


Means are also provided for the circulation 


of moist air when required, for getting rid 


of vitiated air, and for automatically ob- 
taining a supply of fresh air. 

Imitation Marble, — 9,431. S. WEILL, 
Triererstrasse 14, St. Johann a.d. Saar, Ger- 
many. The process consists in mixing an- 
hydrousalum and gyp3um with water soasto 
form a dough and then kneading this with a 
suitable colouring matter. ae 

Fixing Iron Railings.—1I,617. FE, G. 
OLDENBURG, 12, Eimsbiittelerstrasse, Altona, 
Hamburg. This invention relates to a tool 


| which enables ons man to do the work of 
| two. 
which holds the bars in place wailst they are 


The tool consists of a kind of vice 


being caulked. 


The following sp2cifications wre published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
S2ptembzr 30th. Thznamzs in italics are those 
A summary 
of the more important of them will bz given nzxt 

2ek. 

1901. — 8,385, Marites & Burtt, feed- 
mechanism for wood moulding and carving 
machines. 12,764, Oaktanp & OAkLaNnp, 
drying bricks. 14,721, Evuis, locks. 15,163, 
CunDALL, sheet meatal plates for wall cover- 
ings. 15,284, BiaGs, sanitary pip2 joints. 
16,200, Nentwic, toy building materials. 
17,467, Keira & Warbte, ventilating apart- 
ments. 17,734, Ketsey (Pelzer & Co.), ap- 
pliances for actuating goods lifts on the 
18,345, AuFort, tunnel 
kilns. 18,453, INNes, lavatory stands. 18,511, 
MerryweEaTHeER, ladders. 18,6095, TOMLER, 
18,768, BaiLey, valve seat- 
ings. 18,770, INNEs, brackets for cisterns. 
18,956, SEILHEIMER, heating buildings, &c. 
19,183, Rennie, plumbers’ traps. 22,081, 
Cussen, distemper wash or water paint. 
25,400, Boutt (Baumann), heating apparatus 
for asphalt, bitumen, &c. 

1902. — 9,297, Laxe (Warren), making 
roads, pavements, &c. 9,965, Marcus, ap- 


paratus for conveying material. 10,810, 
VENNESLA, pump. 11,322, Forp, method of 
building subaqueous foundations. 11,498, 


WEEKS, apparatus for generating acetylene 
gas. 12,408, STENNER, jt., & STENNER, three- 
speed feeding gear for rack saw benches. 
13,146, ADAMS, combined bath and lavatory 
basin. 13,720, Simpson & Simpson, fixing 
tiles. 14,039, ELLAM, means for guiding in 
using stencil paper. 14,142, WINTERFLOOD, 


water heaters. 14,332, Happan (Bullard, 
Penty, Lynch & Dorer), spring butt hinges. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. James Hurley Gillingham, of Bishops- 


‘ton, Bristol, died recently at the age of 


fifty-two years. Deceased, with his two 
brothers, managed the business of house 
decorators, &c., in Stokes Croft, established 
by his father. 
Mr. James Watterston, ~ builder, of 
Forfar, died recently at the age of eighty- 
three years. He was a native of Forfar, 
where for almost half a century he had 
carried on an extensive business as a builder. 
During his lifetime he executed some im- 
portant contracts, including the National 
Bank, Canmore Works, &c. Four of his 
sons are builders. 
The Stonework in Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings. — At a recent meeting of the 
Glasgow Town Council Mr. W. F. Ander- 
son asked some explanation ‘as to the ex- 
penditure on repairing the outside walls of 
the municipal buildings, as to which the city 
engineer reported that “while it is quite 
unsafe to express any opinion as to the 
ultimate cost of eradicating the decay of the 
stonework, and covering the restored surfaces 
with preservative solution, it does not appear 
probable that what has been already done 
represents more than one-fourth of the entire 
work.” The cost up to the present has been ~ 
£2,400. The Municipal Buildings Committee 
were instructed to prepare a statement on the 
subject. 


Hamilton Building By-laws,—At a recent 

eeting of Hamilton Town Council it was 
moved that it be an instruction to the Dean 
of Guild Court to enforce part 12 of 
schedule 4 of the Police Act, 1892. It was ~ 
explained that at present the Court were 
permitting partitions round the chimneys of © 
dwelling-houses of 18in., instead of 27in. as 
prescribed in the Act, and that his object was 
to put the committee on the housing of the 
working classes on an equal position with 
private builders. It wasstated that the clause 
dealt with building conditions in England, 
which were inapplicable to Scotland, and 
that the provision had slipped into the Act. 
Bailie Pollock, Dean of Guild, defended the 
action of the Dean of Guild Court in sanc- 
tioning 18in. partitions, and questioned the 
right of the Town Council to review their 
action. Provost Keith ruled that it was the 
the duty of the Council to see that the Dean 
of Guild Court carried out the law. The 
motion was carried by nine to four, one 
member declining to vote. 

Workmen’s Compensation: Home Office 
Report.—The Home Office has issued statis- 
tics of proceedings under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, 1897 and 1900, and 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, during 
last year. It is stated in the general con- 
clusion that the number of appeals on 
questions of law has diminished considerably, 
and there seems, therefore, reason to hops 
that progress has been made towards the 
definite settlement of the legal difficulties in 
the interpretation of the Act of 1897. On 
the other hand, the number of cases brought 
to the county courts, in most of which it 
must be questions of fact that are at issue, 
still tends to increase; but even in view of 
this increase the statement must be repeated 
that the cases which come before the county 
courts do not represent more than a very 
small proportion of those in which com- 

ensation is paid under the Act. The great. 
majority of claims are settled by agreement, 


and only a small percentage are made the 


subject of final arbitration. There were 437 
cases brought before the county courts, 
420 under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
and 17 under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Charges for Surveying and Plotting an 
Estate. 


Lonpon, W.—Surveyor writes: “I have 
recently surveyed an estate of 9 acres, made 
plan, and plotted it out for building purposes 
into 120 plots; also made an amended tracing 
and an alternative plan of portion of the 
estate. I have also made a tracing for litho- 
grapher for auction sale purposes of plots 
Nos. 1 to 46 inclusive, and have pegged out 
these plots, half of which have been sold, 
though not through me. What is the maxi- 
mum charge I can make for this work, and 
is there a recognised scale ?”’ 

There is no scale which applies, as the 
difficulties which are met with in surveying 
small plots cannot be averaged. The only 
reasonable way of charging is by time, and 
as it can be absolutely substantiated by diary 
entries it is a method which cannot easily 
be defeated should the bill have to be taken 
into court. Principals are entitled to a 
minimum allowance of 3 guineas per diem, 
varying from this amount upwards, according 
to their status. Assistants’ time is usually 
charged at about double their salaries, with 
a minimum of half-a-guinea per diem. All 
out of pocket expenses are chargeable, as 
also is time necessarily occupied in travelling. 

Got As TEM: 


Plastering Brick Walls. 

NorTHAMPTON.—BrIck writes: “In some 
dilapidations I have to attend to the salt 
in the bricks is causing the ordinary lime 
plaster to rot and fall away. Iam ordered 
to remedy this at any cost. Can you suggest 
a remedy ?”’ 

Batten and lath walls, and plaster on that 
in the ordinary way. Plaster should not be 
put direct on external brick walls. 


Tennis Courts. 

Wickwar, GLoucestER.—J. S.‘B. writes: 
“Could a satisfactory tennis court be made 
by levelling a thoroughly hard and dry surface, 
and then laying, say, 3in. thick of finely 
screened ashes on the top and well rolling?” 

Tennis courts are often made similarly to 
the manner you propose, but a surface of 
ashes is dusty, and we advise you to use 
asphalt. A layer of cement is also used, but 
will crack unless rendered on about 6in. of 
concrete while the latter is “green” ; it is 
also hard, cold, and glares strongly in the 
sun. 


Safe Stresses in Iron and Steel. 
Yorx.—S. G. H. writes: “The Table XI. 
in Rivington’s ‘Building Construction,’ 
Vol. IV., is worked out to a safe compression 


‘shearing stress of 4 tons per sq. in. for iron. 


When using steel, how many tons per sq. in. 
may be taken?” ; 
The ordinary working stresses for wrought 


_ iron are 14,000lbs. per sq.in., and for mild steel 


13,000lbs. to 16,o00lbs. both in compression 
and tension, but for cast-iron in compression 
11,000lbs, and 3,360lbs. in tension. You will 
therefore see that the table in Rivington 


_ does for both wrought-iron and steel, but is 
wasteful of material. 


Valley Gutters for Roofs with Unequal 
Pitches. 


Lonpon, N.W.—Gas writes: “I have two 
roofs of iron covered with slates (one of 
45 degs. and the other of 30 degs. pitch) inter- 
secting. I intend to form an iron gutter- 
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iron, and Ishould like to know how to arrive 
at the section of this gutter.” 

Draw plan of ridge of 45-deg. roof AB, 
Fig. 1,and Bc at right angles for ridge of 
30-deg. roof. Set off Bp equal to half-span 
of 45-deg. roof and produce through to EF. 
Then, as Bp also represents height of ridge 
above eaves of both roofs, from AB set off 
BF at an angle of 30 degs. and cutting DE 
in F, to represent the plan of intersecting 
valley, and draw Fa, the othereave. From B 
set up BH at right angles to BF, and from B 
with radius BD describe an, arc cutting BH 
inj. Join sF, and this will give the length 
of the valley rafter, the pitch being the angle 
BFJ. In Fig. 2 draw the elevation of valley 
corresponding to line FJ on base FB, but to a 
larger scale, and set up required depth of 
gutter. Take a point kK at bottom of gutter 
where a section KL can be obtained. Draw 
plan of valley, Fig. 3, and drop vertical kN 
through point x, so that kM is the height of 
a vertical section through the gutter when in 
position, KL the line of an ordinary cross 


section, and Na point in the bottom of the | 


gutter. From Nn describe a circle with kM as 


Ria ge 


- say 24 


fave 


45° pitch 


m 
> 


fig 7 


The co-efficient of iron == 12°500 tons per sq. 
in., that of concrete = 12°50 tons per sq. in., 
therefore a= 10.’ What is the ‘influence of 
the moment’ ?” 


The formula a is the ordinary one used 


for beams, and represents the intensity of 
stress at any point distance y from the 
neutral axis. M is the bending moment, and 
I the moment of inertia of the section. The 
formula is the same as given in Hurst’s 


Pocket-Book as M = FI The method, of 


using this formula for stresses in beams is 
given by Hurst, and also on p. 409 of our 
issue for June 26th, rgor. The explanation 
of the method by which the formula is 
arrived at is#a long one, and we cannot 
spare the space here to deal with the matter. 
We must therefore refer our correspondent to 
such books as Rankine’s and Perry’s 
manuals of mechanics. 


Spes (Lonpon) has omitted to send us his 
name and address. Until this is sent we 
shall not answer his enquiry. 
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VALLEY GUTTERS FOR ROOFS WITH UNEQUAL PITCHES. 


radius, and also from point N set off an angle 
of 30 degs. to the line showing plan of valley, 
which will represent the position of a line o 


| 
| 
| 
| 


passing straight up ‘the slope of the flatter | 
roof, and on the other side of the line set off | 
an angle of 60 degs., which will represent the | 


position of a line Pp going straight up the 
steep slope. Now set off an angle of 30 degs. 
from No and draw a parallel tangent from 
circle to intersect it in point Q, also an angle 
of 45 degs. from line ne and a_ parallel 
tangent from circle to intersect it in Rr, then 
lines through Q and R parallel to the centre 
line of valley will represent the actual edges 
of gutter in plan. On the right-hand side of 
plan draw a perpendicular to intersect centre 
line and set up the depth of gutter, when a 
line parallel to the last through this height 
will intersect with the edges of the gutter and 
enable a true section to be drawn as shown 
by thick lines. HENRY ADAMS. 


“‘Ferro-Concrete.” ; 

Lonpon, E.C.—A.R.1.B.A. writes: “ Will 
the author of the highly interesting article 
on the above material in your issue for July 
30th kindly explain how the strength of 
a ‘ferro-concrete’ beam is calculated, and 
also the meaning of the words on p. 388: 
‘The formula for calculating the influence 


of the moment M un a given section, vee 
: My 
distance y from the neutral axis = a a 


where a represents the ratio of the co- | 


efficients ot elasticity in iron and concrete. 


VIELLE MONTAGNE ZINC GAUGE. 


NDER this heading we published on 

p. 304. of our issue for June 25th last 

a table of thicknesses and weights of the 

various gauges of zinc which was slightly 

different from the present manufacture of 

the Vielle Montagne Zinc Mining Company. 
The correct table is as follows :— 


| 
| 


| 
* | Weight per 
No. of eprom pete | ft. super. ot Sheet 
Gauge. ren esS: | Zinc. 
| 
Inches. Oz. 
I 0'004 | gk! 
2 006 3°25 
3 ‘007 3°93 
4 008 4°81 
5 ‘O10 5°63 
6 ‘OIL 6 68 
7 ‘013 Diba 
8 "O15 8 87 
9 ‘or8 10°3E 
10 ‘020 1143 
II ‘023 13/31 
Se 1026 15'I2 
13 029 16°93 
TA 032 18°75 
15 038 ax 73 
16 "043 24°75 
7 048 27°63 
18 053 30°63 
19 | 058 33 68 
20 063 36 62 
aI 070 40°75 
22 077 4£97 
23 "084 49°06 
24 “ool | 53°18 
a8 | ‘098 | 37°31 
26 : “105 | Oe 
B 4 
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KNOSSOS AND 

PHAESTOS. 

THE CRETAN EXPLORATIONS 

ALMOST COMPLETED. 
MOST interesting communication from 
a special correspondent was published 

in last Friday’s “Times” in reference to the 
excavations which have been carried on for 
some years past in Crete. The discoveries 
made in the island since 18g0 rank among 
the most brilliant achievements of archzxo- 
logical research. ‘The picture of a long- 
forgotten civilisation has been unrolled 
before our eyes; the frescoes, the reliefs, the 
sculptures not only furnish & wholly new 
revelation of ancient art, but bring vividly 
before us the life of a remote age in its 
domestic, civic and religious aspects; the 
mythical figures of Deedalus and Minos 
stand out in the midst of the past and are 
clothed with an almost historic reality. The 
crowning achievement, however, consists in 
the complete vindication of Mr. Arthur 
Evans’s theory that two distinct systems of 
writing, the linear and the pictographic, 
were employed by the prehistoric inhabitants 
of the A.gean area. 
The Work at Knossos and its Difficulties. 

The systematic excavation of Knossos was 
begun by Mr. Evans in March, 1¢co. His 
efforts to investigate the site date from 1895, 
when he first acquired a portion of the 
ground by purchase; and his perseverance in 
the face of many obstacles has met with a 
rich reward. Some details remain to be 
worked out, and the search for tombs in the 
neighbourhood will be continued next year ; 
but the great work has practically been com- 
pleted. The vast prehistoric palace, extend- 
ing over five acres, with its courts and halls 
and staircases and labyrinthine passages, 
stands a living witness to the fabled grandeur 
of the Minoan realm, 

For those who have not watched the pro- 
gress of the works it is not easy to realise 
the magnitude, the difficulty, the cost, and 
at times the dangers of this remarkable 
undertaking. Owing to the steepness of the 
eastern declivity a great retaining wall has 
been constructed in order to prevent sub- 
sidence, and the excavation of the lower 
floors on this side has necessitated the em- 
ployment of strong wooden props and a 
large amount of new masonry supporting 
the upper storeys. The throne room and the 
adjacent apartments have been protected 
from the weather by a strong roof, covered 
with Santorin cement, and supported on the 
side of the impluvium by three new columns 
tapering towards the base, the design being 
taken from-one of the frescoes found in the 
palace. 

From a purely material point of view the 
palace, as it now stands, forms a valuable 
bequest to the Cretan community; the 
Candia Museum, enriched with a unique 
collection of frescoes, sculptures, vases and 
other works of art, is now one of the most 
interesting in Europe, while the employment 
of native labour—from 200 to 250 workmen 
have been daily engaged in the excavations— 
has been a boon to the town and neighbour- 
hood, where thousands of Moslem refugees 
have been congregated since the last in- 
surrection. Owing to the inadequacy of 
subscriptions, Mr. Evans has drawn largely 
on his private resources during the prosecu- 
tion of the work; and in the circumstances 
it is somewhat disheartening to learn that 
his request for permission to remove a few 
duplicate vases and other objects to Oxford 
has not even met with a reply from the 
Cretan Government. 


New Discoveries. 

The principal discoveries of the past season 
up to the end of last April have been de- 
scribed in these columns. The anticipation 
that the remaining operations would be pro- 


| seem to rival those of our own times. 


ductive of interesting resutls has been amply 
fulfilled. 

On the northern side of the palace, near 
the north-east corner, a large portico has 
been revealed with double rows of six 
columns. The portico was evidently ap- 
proached by a road leading up through the 
neighbouring valley from the sea-coast ; on 
the inner side a stepway communicates with 
the central court, the passage being flanked 
with bastions of huge square stones marked 
with tridents. This was evidently the sea- 
gate through which the poetic imagination 
may picture the Minoan sailors passing with 
bands of captive pirates or, it may be, a dis- 
consolate train of Athenian youths and 
maidens on their way to the lair of the 
Minotaur. 

One would gladly accept Mr. Evans’s 
attractive idea—thatin the intricate passages 
of the palace we find the original of the 
legendary Labyrinth, the haunt of the mon- 
ster, and that the name is derived from the 
Carian Idbvus, the double battle-axe, a sacred 
symbol which occurs so frequently in every 
part of the building. But his theory seems 
almost as applicable to the complicated 
structure at Phezestos, the other great palace 
now brought to light, where the double-axe, 
which was also a symbol/in the early Cretan 
ecript, repeatedly appears as a mason’s mark, 
alternating with other signs. 

Notwithstanding the Iccal legend, the 
fresco-paintings and reliefs of -ulls at Knossos 
can scarcely ke taken as imparting a special 
character to the palace in view of the very 
frequent representations of the animal in 
Mycenzan art; noris it easy to abandon the 
older view which connects labiivinthos with 
lauva, an enclosed passage or alley—the 
name of more than one Greek monastery— 
and Lawtreion, ‘the place of the catacombs ” 
—the mining town in Attica. 

Sewers and Drain-Pipes. 

A little below the north portico is a great 
sewer passing into the adjoining valley. In 
general the sanitary arrangements at Knossos 
Shafts 
from the upper storeys communicate with 


| conduits in the basement; the drain-pipes 


are almost exactly similar to those’ recently 
found by Professor Dérpfeld at Lerkas, and 
present a wonderfully modern appearance. 
On the south-eastern side of the palace 
another portico has been discovered with six 
columns and a corner pier. 

The Wonderful Phaestos. 

The remarkable excavations carried out by 
the Italian archeological mission at Phzstos 
under the able direction of Professor Halbherr 
form a_ counterpart to Mr. Evans’s great 
undertaking at Knossos. The works, which 
were begun in June, 1900, occupied three 
seasons, and, like those at Knossos, have now 
been practically concluded. ‘The site of the 
ancient Homeric city, the rival of Knossos, 
was identified by Admiral Spratt half a 
century ago, though no trace of the masonry 
was visible except a few calcined blocks on 
the summit of the acropolis. 

Phzestos lies almost due south of Mount 
Ida, at a distance of about three miles from 
the southern coast. The architectural lines 
of the palace are incomparably more striking 
than those of Knossos. Here also there is a 
large western area, or agora; the pavement 
is traversed by some curious slightly-raised 
diagonal lines, which perhaps had reference 
to ceremonies or games celebrated in the 
enclosure. The agora terminates at its 
northern end in a broad series of stone steps, 
apparently intended for an auditorium. ‘To 
the west, protected by a ramp—the Homeric 
hévkos—another wide and imposing flight of 
steps leads up through a portico to the great 
hall, or mégarvon, which measures 27°70 metres 
by 13°75, thus surpassing in dimensions any 
Mycenzan apartment yet discovered. 

The mégavon, like the “Hall of the 
Double Axes” at Knossos, is divided into 


two portions—a vestibule and an inner 
chamber consisting of two compartments 
separated from each other by three columns. 
To the right are the store-rooms or maga- 
zines, ranged on either side of a broad 
corridor; in the centre a great stone pier, 
which apparently serves no structural pur- 
pose, may conceivably furnish another 
example of Mycenzan pillar cult. 

From the magazines we pass through 
another large mégarvon with columns, pro- 
bably the hall of the men as distinguished 
from the women’s hall in the gynzconitis, 
into a vast rectangular space flanked with 
porticos—the central court of the palace. 
In the whole range of Mycenzean discoveries 
there is nothing more imposing than this 
magnificent quadrangle; viewed from its 
southern end, with the snowy crest of Ida 
towering above, it possesses a strange and 
wonderful beauty in its present solitude and 
desolation, 

A broad doorway to the north, with niches 
on either side, apparently designed as sentry- 
boxes for two eunuchs, leads into the 
gyneconitis, the women’s quarter, with 
thalami or bedrooms, a bath, a columned 
mégaron and propylea opening to the north. 
The buildings on the eastern side of the 
great court communicate with the gyne- 
conitis, and are conjectured to have been 
the residential quarter; cn the western side, 
separated from the magazines by a broad 
corridor, are a great number of small 
apartments, which were probably inhabited 
by servants. 


A Comparison. 


Any adequate comparison of the two great 
palaces of Knossos and Phestos would be 
excluded by present limits, The buildings 
present many points of similarity in general 
design, architectural features, mode of con- 
struction and various details. Both sites 
were inhabited from the remotest times, as 
may be concluded from the neolithic deposits 
in the lowest strata. The palaces were both 
destroyed by fire in the Mycenzan age; but 
Phestos, after a certain lapse of time, 
perhaps two centuries, was occupied by new 
settlers, of whom traces are found in courses ~ 
of post-Mycenzean masonry and in pottery 
of the “Kurtes” type, which is transitional 
from the late Mycenzan to the geometric. 

_ Mycenzan Phzstos appears to have flour- 
ished somewhat earlier than Knossos and at _ 
a period anterior to the highest perfection of 
Mycenzean decorative art; the paintings, for 
example, are more primitive and conven- 
tional than those at Knossos, which abound 
in subjects taken from nature and real life. 
On the other hand the structural magnificence 
of Phzstos—largely attributable, of course, 
to the greater capabilities of the site—the 
contemporaneous employment of the older 
Cyclopean style with the use of squared 
blocks, the judicious selection of local and 
foreign material, and the combination of 
solidity with elegance bear witness to the 
fullest development of Mycenzean architect- 
ural science. 


Other Researches. 


Professor Halbherr’s brilliant discovery of 
another Mycenzan palace at Hagla Tridada 
(more correctly Hagia Trias), a few miles to 
the west of Phastos, may be described as the 
sensational event of the past season. The 
palace stood on a picturesque hill top over- 
looking the alluvial plain. ‘The excavations 
have yielded results which give promise of a 
rich series of discoveries during next year’s 
campaign. 

To the researches carried out by Miss Boyd 
at Gournid and by Mr. R. C. Bosanquet at | 
Palzscastro only a few words can be allotted, 
though both are deserving of a fuller descrip- 
tion. Many interesting objects have been 
discovered, and, what is more important, a 
sensible addition has been made to our know- 
ledge of Mycenzan domestic architecture 
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t owing to the excellent preservation of some 
_ of the buildings. 


The excavations at Paledcastro will be 


- continued next year should the requisite 
_ funds be forthcoming. For the works carried 
out by Mr. Bosanquet this season the modest 


* sum of £150 was all that was available. | 


et 


_ of soda; the water is driven off by dry- | 
| by hard Uralite. 


% bicarbonate of soda. 


‘ 


It must be remembered that while foreign 
Governments liberally support their several 
scientific missions in Crete and elsewhere, 
British archeological enterprise is entirely 
dependent on voluntary contributions. 


ANOTHER FIRE-TEST. 


AINEW FIRE-RESISTING MATERIAL. 


N Wednesday last some fire-tests were 
made at the works of the British 


Uralite Co., in the neighbourhood of Higham | 


and Rochester, Kent. The material was 


invented by Colonel Imchenetsky, of the © 
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Russian Artillery, and about two years ago 
the company secured the right to manu- 
facture it in this country. The main ingre- 
dient of the substance is asbestos, which is 
sent from Canada, the United States, and 
Ural mountains in Russia. This is cleansed 


_ and afterwards mixed with water and chalk, 


» 


sheets. 


asa binding agent, into a pulp similar to | 


that of paper pulp. The pulp is rolled into 
: The sheets thus formed are cut 
into the sizes required, pressed and dried, 


leaving boards of fibrous asbestos. These 


boards are steeped in a solution of silicate 


ing, and they are then dipped in a solution 


of bicarbonate of soda and again dried. 


The technical application consists of the im- 


pregnation of the asbestos board by silicate 
of soda and its subsequent decomposition by 
This is accomplished 


\\ 


Hf 


by regulating the strength of the two 
solutions so as to ensure the complete 
impregnation of the whole of the board by 
the two chemicals, which are of mineral 
character. In this way the time of deposition 
is determined, and, after a sufficiency of the 
colloid silica is deposited over the fibres of 
the asbestos, it is gradually dried until the 
75 per cent. of water, natural to freshly 
formed colloid silica, is driven off, leaving a 
hard dense substance which attaches itself 
as a cement to the asbestos and thus forms 
a homogeneous mass incapable of lamination, 


| with no planes of cleavage, and fire-resisting 


to a high degree. 

In order to carry out the tests a small house, 
a hut anda platform were utilized. To the 
test-house were fixed four doors. One door 
was constructed with two oak boards 3in. 
thick. Next to the timber was a steel armour 
plate and over all was a covering of Uralite. 
The second door, suitable for inside use, was 
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built of two sheets of hard Uralite running 
through the centre of the door and forming 
panels. The framework consisted of timber 
laid on either side. A door for warehouse 
purposes consisted of a thickness of soft Uralite 
in the centre and oak on either side. Next 
to the timber was fixed a thickness of soft 
Uralite, and the whole was covered by a 
layer of hard Uralite. The stiles of the other 
door were constructed of oak 14in. thick, and 
the panels were filled in with Uralite mortar 


| thoroughly dried. The timber was covered 


all over with soft Uralite and on that a steel 
armour was fixed. ‘The whole was covered 
In each case the materials 
were fixed together by means of nails. A 
fire was lighted inside the house and the 
doors were shut. The highest temperature 
reached was 2,350 degs. Fahr. After the test, 
it was found that in each case the doors had 
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| not in the slightest degree charred. 


| resisted the fire. 


D. 


It is interesting to note, » 
however, that in the case of the second door 


| practically all the wood outside was burnt 


off leaving the outer layer of Uralite uninjured 
by the severe heat. The fire was burning for 
an hour. In the hut was fixed a deed-box 
made of Uralite and wood, and in the box 
were placed some papers, a book and a 
crucible containing paraffin wax. After 
being subjected to an external heat of 
2,030 degs. Fahr., the papers and book were 
The 
wood nearest the fire was charred right 
through, but the middle layer of Uralite was 
sound and the paraffin wax had only melted. 
The platform was raft. long and 6ft wide; it 
was built of wood, but one-half was covered 
with Uralite. After the fire had burnt under- 
neath it and had reached 2,270 degs. Fahr., the 
unprotected portion was completely destroyed, 
but that covered with Uralite was whole and 


| strong enough to stand the weight of a man. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN 


Jont Amcurecrs, 


Proposed War Memorial, Winchester 
College.— This scheme was for a new 
“Commoner Gate,’ with which was com- 
bined acommon-room for those possessing 
caps for cricket, football, &c., to be parallel 
with the prefects’. common-room already 
existing. In this room the names of all who 
served at the front were to be inlaid in the 
oak panelling, the names of those who had 
fallen also being placed in the chapel or 
cloisters. | Underneath were provided an 
armoury for rifle corps and the armourers’ 
quarters, which were to serve also as a porters 
lodge. The materials were to be small 


| bricks, stone dressings, and stone and flint 


base to match the existing old “ Meads” wall 
forming the south side of the small court. 
Messrs. Walter B. Medlicott and Arthur C. 
Martin were the joint architects. The drawing 
was hung in this year’s Academy Exhibition, 
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Keystones. 


The Portland Stone in Newgate Prison is 


to be re-used in the building of the new | 


Session House. 

A New Hospital at Aldershot has been 
erected at a cost of about £2,600, with an 
additional {100 for laying out the grounds. 
The architect was Mr. T. Davison, A.R.IB.A., 
whose plans were selected in open competi - 
tion. 

A New Sunday School at Tuebrook is 
being erected in connection with Christ 


Church in Buckingham Road. The building | 


will accommodate 250 scholars. It will be of 
brick, with class-rooms, in addition to a 
large main room. Mr. Harding is the archi- 


tect, and the builders are Messrs. W. Caird | 


& Son. It will cost about £400. 
AnEcclesiasticaland Educational Art 
Exhibition is proposed to be formed in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Church Con- 
gress at Northampton. If any of our readers 


care to lend any objects of interest they should | 
send a short description of them as early as | 


possible to the Rev. J. E. Hopkins, hon. sec., 
St. Edmund’s Vicarage, Northampton, so 
that arrangements may be made for their 
proper display. 


The Colonies and the Victoria Memorial. | 
== I'he Colonies have intimated their inten- | 
tion of contributing handsome sums towards | 


the National Memorial in commemoration of 
Queen Victoria in the capital of the Empire. 
The total contribution of the self-governing 
Colonies alone will probably exceed £100,090. 
Already for this purpose Canada has promised 
a contribution of £30,000; Cape Colony, 
£20,000; New Zealand, not less than £15,009; 
and Natal, £10,000. 


A New Sunday School at Askam has 


been erected in Beach Street. The building | 


gives accommodation for about 200 chil- 
dren. 
roofed with Kirkby slate. The building is 
divided into three class-rooms with swivel 
partitions. There is also a separate yard for 
boys and girls, with an underground cellar 
and heating chamber combined. For special 
occasions the largest class-room can be thrown 
into the chapel, and 100 more persons would 
thus be found seating room. The architect 
was Mr. Richardson, of Dalton. The con- 
tract has been well carried out by Mr. George 
Martin, of Dalton. 

Chelsea Polytechnic Examination—The 


It is built with Askam bricks and | 


result of the examination of the Univer- | 
sity Extension Lecture on the History of | 
Architecture, held at the Chelsea Polytechnic | 


last session has just been announced as 
follows :—J. G. Wiles, G. Wilson and A. C. 


Goulder gain certificates of distinction, and | 


then follow H. Stewart, J. Henry, R. Cros- 
thwaite, E. Heath, G. Gifford, A. Cooke, F. 
Hedges, H. Hélin, E. Fowler and E. Topping. 
The lecturer was Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
A.R.LB.A., and the examiner was Professor 
W.R. Lethaby, of the Royal College of Art. 
The lectures will be continued next session, 
the first being given on Monday, October 6th, 
at 7 o'clock. ; 


Manchester Royal Infirmary: Proposal 


to sell the Piccadilly Site —It isnow proposed | 


that the Board of Management of the 


Manchester Royal Infirmary be empowered | 


to again negotiate the sale of the entire 
Piccadilly site and buildings to the Man- 
chester Corporation for not less 
£, 400,090 ; 
Council again refusing to purchase, that 
the Board bse authorised to offer the site 
(with the sanction of the Charity Com- 
missioners and subject to Act of Parliament) 
for sale publicly to the highest bidder, with a 
view of applying the proceeds to the erection 
of a new infirmary of adequate accommo- 
dation and equipment on a suitable site 
elsewhere. 


than | 
and, in the event of the City | 


Mr. Carnegie’s offer to make a grant of 
£800 towards building and fitting up a public 
library in Criccieth, Carnarvonshire, has been 
accepted. 


A New Parish Hall at Chirk is being © 
erected by Mr. J. Stringer, of Sandbach, from | 


the designs of Messrs. Greyson & Ould, of | 


Liverpool. 

To Commemorate the Coronation of 
their Majesties the King and Queen a 
stained-glass window is to be erected in the 
parish church at High Wycombe, known as 
the “ Cathedral of Bucks,” being the largest 
church in that country. 


The North-West Tower of Westminster | 


Abbey having been restored, the Dean and 
Chapter have now commenced the repair 


of the lancet and trefoil window west 


of the recessed portico arch on the north side, 
which is fretted with age and the effect of 
atmospheric action. 

Westminster Abbey is closed to-day to the 
public to allow the Office of Works to pro- 
ceed with the removal of the temporary 
erections inside and outside the building, and 
the taking down of the annexe during this 


A Granite Memorial in Victoria Park, 
Portsmouth, has been erected by the crew 
of the “ Centurion” to their shipmates who 
fell in the Boxer rising in China. 

A Memorial Brass has been erected in 
St. David’s Cathedral in remembrance of 


those who died in connection with the Welsh ~ 


Hospital in South Africa. 


East Meon Church.—At the bottom of 
the third column on p. 410 0f our issue for 
last week, eighteenth was printed instead of 


thirteenth century as the date of the Lady 


Chapel. 


A New Workhouse Infirmary at Stockport 


is to be erected at Stepping Hill. The 
estimated cost of the new infirmary is 
£40,000, and the plans provide for fifty-eight 
beds, with an administration block. 


Two Oldham Competitions.—In the com- 
petition for a new market hall and shops the 
design of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, of 
London, has been placed first ; that of Messrs. 
Winder & Taylor, of Oldham, second; and 
Messrs. A. Neill & Son, Leeds, third. In the 


_ competition for public baths, &c., the designs 


week. The Abbey is to be restored to the | 
custody of the Dean and Chapter by the first | 


Sunday in October. 

Albert Chapel, Windsor.—Mr. W. G. Stone- 
ham, writing to the “ Windsor Chronicle,” 
calls attention to the fact that a creeper 
obliterates the beautiful tracery of the east 
end of the Albert Memorial Chapel. “ Not 
only is this modern creeper rapidly covering 
this beautiful structure, but ivy is allowed 
slowly but surely to effect the same object, 
with the difference that the ivy is prominent 
winter and summer, while the leaves of the 
creeper fall in winter.” 


Failure of a Derby Architect.—TLhe first | 


meeting of the creditors of Mr. Frederick 
Charles Coultburst, architect and surveyor, of 
Derby, was recently held. The debtor was 
stated to have been in partnership with 
Mr. F. K. Booty until July, 1900. His state- 
ment of affairs showed that there were 
thirty-five unsecured creditors against his 
separate estate, whose claims amounted to 
£343 2s. 11d. three unsecured creditors 
against the late partnership amounting to 


£1,581 gs. 1d.,and one partly secured creditor | 


of £74 tos. 8d., which, less the estimated 
value of the securities (f50), amounted to 
£24 103. 8d. The total liabilities expected 
to rank for dividend were £1,949 2s. 8d., and 
the assets amounted to £1,354 5s. After 
making deductions for distrainable rent, rates 
and taxes, a deficiency of £545 9s. 1d. was 
left. The debtor stated that the causes of 
his insolvency were losses through building 


property at Tunbridge Wells, and a falling off | 


in business during the past few years. 


Board School -Building 
Classes in Glasgow.—We have just received 
a prospectus of the evening classes in building 
construction that have been arranged for the 
session commencing Monday, September 15th 
at the High School of Glasgow in 30, Elmbank 
Street. There will be only two courses this 
session, first and second. A very successful 


feature of last session was the introduction of | 
workshop practice in Kent Road School, | 


which will b2 continued this session as a 
branch department of the High School, the 


two classes working in conjunction with one | 


another as formerly. Mr. D. Bennet Dobson, 
architect, is the lecturer, and is assisted by 
Mr. James Barron. The teacher in the 
practical department is Mr. John Rennie, 
joiner, assisted by Mr. James M‘Lean, joiner. 
The fees are 8s. 6d. for each course, which 
extend over a period of six months. Visits 
of inspection are arranged to principal 
buildings in course of erection and works in 
progress. Further particularscan be obtained 
from the Clerk for the School Board, 129, 
Bath Street, Glasgow. 


Construction | 


| 


of Messrs. A. R. Groome & Grant, of Man- 
chester, have been placed both first and 
second, and that of Messrs. H. Cheetham & 
Barlow, of Oldham, second. 

Cardiff University College—A meeting of 
the sub-committee of the Building Com- 
mittee in connection with the new buildings 
of the University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire was held last week. 
After a long discussion it was decided to 
select the architect from the following four— 
Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. W. D. Carée, Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. John Belcher. 


A Church Competition.—The competition 
recently held for the London Baptist Associa- 
tion Church, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W., 
has been decided in favour of design marked 
“New Era,” by Messrs. George Baines, 
F:R.LB.A., & R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement's 
Inn, Strand, W.C. The first portion of the 
buildings, which includes the nave, tower, 
vestries and temporary apse, is to be at once 
proceeded with. The estimated cost of the 
complete block is £5,238 without tower. 

At Basing House, Hampshire, Lord 
Bolton, the owner of the ruins, has lately been 
excavating with a body of workmen, and 


| has made some interesting discoveries. These 


comprise a gateway, the foundations of a 


| turret with spiral staircase, a finely carved - 
classic head, with moulding in excellent state 


of preservation, and a number of grotesques, 
which probably ornamented the house and 
grinned down at Queen Elizabeth and Crom- 
well. The foundations are so massive that 


_ it is tempting to conjecture that a grand hall 


of the old house once stood above them. 


Glasgow School of Art.— The prospec- 
tus for next session contains little that is 
new. We note that there were 114 archi- 
tectural students among the 723° attending 
the school during last session, and that ninety 
works in painting, sculpture and architecture 
were contributed by the school to the last 
exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of Fine 
Arts. Two bursaries of £10 each are offered 
to architectural students, and the Glassow 
Institute of Architects offers two prizes fone 
of £3 3s. and the other of £2 2s.). There is 
also the “Alexander Thomson” travelling 


scholarship of the value of £60, offered every. 


third year for competition among archi- 
tectural students. The next competition 
takes place in 1905, and particulars of it can 
be obtained from the secretary to the Trust, 
Mr. C. J. MacLean, 115, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow; while any further information 
about the Glasgow School of Art can be had 
on application to the secretary, Mr. E. R. 
Catterns, 167, Renfrew Street, Glasgow. An 
exhibition of students’ work will be held in 


| the Royal Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts 


| 
| 


from November 4th till November 17th next. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 

When architectuve has arrived at such a 
stage of perfection that it\is sanctioned by the 
approval of ages, any important change in it 
is scarcely admissible, neither is it easily 
effected ; all the advice, therefore, to the artist 
- to emancipate himself from the tvrammels 
under which he is said to be labouring is 
absurd. GwILt. 


Our Pl Tue drawing of the House 

Mir Bietes: at Oxford, designed by Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., was exhibited in 
this year’s Royal Academy. A plan of the 
house is given on this page. 


Ety Purace, Holborn, is 
Bay Elp.ce undergoing a small trans- 
formation so far as concerns a portion of its 
buildings, and the demolition of some old 
houses on the east side has revealed in the 
northern wall of the church of St. Etheldreda 
(sometimes called St. Audry) several archi- 
tectural details of great beauty. This edifice 
is part of the ancient palace of the Bishops 
of Ely, and looking at the locality now one 
can scarcely imagine that not so very long 
ago it was famous for its orchards and lawns, 
of which the only relic remaining is contained 
in the name of the adjoining thoroughfare, 
Hatton Garden. The four windows which 
the present changes have uncovered are 
Gothic in style, with below them a set of 
smaller lights for the crypt. They were 
hidden by the flank wall of the adjoining 
house, and in a few months will no doubt 
be again concealed by the block of modern 
offices that is to rise on the site now being 
rapidly cleared. The beautiful and interest- 
ing church, isnow a Roman Catholic place of 
worship. ee 

THe recent disaster at 


Campaniles in Venice brings to mind the 


England. 


or campaniles were never 
adjuncts to churches or cathedrals in this 
country. One of the few now left is that at 
Chichester, which stands in the north-west 
corner of the cathedral churchyard. It isa 
square massive structure in accord with the 
two western towers. There was formerly a 
bell-tower to the south-west of Salisbury 
Cathedral ; it was of no great height. It was 
standing in the Eighteenth Century, and was 
pulled down for no earthly reason save sheer 
vandalism. Long years ago there was a 
campanile in the burial-ground of old Win- 
chilsea Church, but no drawings of it exist. 
Of late years one or two detached towers 
have been erected in connection with new 
parish churches, as at Wilton, near Salisbury. 
In some cases the tower stands apart but 
connected to the church by a short cloister, and 
thus becomes semi-detached, as, for instance, 
that of St. James-the-Less, Westminster. 
THE projected erection of a 
for Johannes- ‘sky-scraper at Johannes- 
burg. burg, to be followed no 
doubt by other similar erections in the 
future, may be regarded as a Yankee triumph. 
The innovation has already brought a good 
deal of grist to the American mill in the shape 
of orders for steel building material, and in 
the event of Messrs. Eckstein’s example being 
followed by other South African companies to 
any marked extent, the result will necessarily 
be a great stimulus to American trade. For 
_ the construction of steel-framed buildings is, 
of course, a peculiarly American industry. 
The building is to be nine storeys high, and 
it is calculated that its construction will 
occupy about two years. The complete 
steel framework of the building will be 
erected first. It is to be faced with white 
stone on the sides towards Commissioner 
Street and “’Tween Chains.” The frontage 
towards each street is 103ft. in length. The 


A Sky-scraper 


fact that detached belfries | 
very popular | 
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general style of the architecture will be a | 


free Classic treatment. The front towards 
Commissioner Street will have an imposing 
entrance. Above it on the level of the 
second floor there will be a stone balcony 
projecting about 4ft., which will be carried 
round the two frontages of the build- 
ing. 
bold cornice. The Commissioner Street front 
will be surmounted in the centre by a circular 
domed tower, bearing a flagstaff, whose 
“mast head” will be some r15o0ft. above 
pedestrians in the street below. Each angle 
of the building will be adorned with square 
projecting blocks. The frontage facing the 
Chains will be treated similarly to that 
towards Commissioner Street. The ground 


like an H. The number of offices in the 
entire building will be over 200. Messrs. 
Leck & F. Emley are the architects. 


Amonc the fanciful build- 
ings which Sir William 
Chambers (the architect of 
Somerset House) erected in Kew Gardens were 
the Alhambra and the Mosque, both frail 
structures which have long since disappeared. 
Of the buildings that remain, the Orangery, 


Buildings in 
Kew Gardens. 


eg 
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HOUSE AT OXFORD: GROUND PLAN. 


constructed in 1761, is now Museum III. The 
initials of the Princess Augusta were affixed 
to the building by William IV., “in grateful 
remembrance of her who laid the foundation 
of the surrounding: scenes.” The Pagoda 
was put up in 1762. All the angles of the 
roofs and the storeys were at the time adorned 
with large dragons, eighty in number, covered 


_ with a kind of thin glass of various colours, 


which produced a most dazzling reflection. 
Everybody knows the dragons are no longer 
there. ® 


Tue tower of the Parish 
Felicia aor Church of Swanscombe, 
by Lightning. = Kent, was struck by light- 
ning last Thursday afternoon. The lightning 
conductor failed to act, and~ the interior 
woodwork was set on fire. The volunteer 
fire-brigade was able to save the chancel, 
but in a little more than an hour the shingled 
spire on the low squat tower had fallen into 
the churchyard. The floor of the nave was 
then covered with smouldering timbers 
fallen from the roof. Authorities are not 
agreed as to the precise date of the church. 
Watling Street runs through the woods near 
the rectory, and Roman flat tiles are built 
into the tower, in the courses of squared 
stones at the corners with some degree of 
regularity, but scattered sparingly through 
the flints of which the bulk of this structure 
is composed. It is said that a church existed 
here as early as the sixth,century, and that 
the present structure is the only Anglo-Saxon 
church in Kent. On this point authorities 


\ 
Transition-Norman, the basal portion being 
older than the upper part, in which windows 
of later date have been inserted. In the 
lower part, on the south side, is a double- 
splayed, round-headed window, ascribed to 
the time of Edward the Confessor. But as 


) | the splays are formed with R tiles of a 
On the eighth floor level will be a | ae ys thsteoeee 


similar character to those in the corner 
courses of the tower, which seems to date 
from after the Conquest, it is doubtful if this 
window can justly be claimed as Saxon 
work. The chief portion of the fabric is 
Early English, with later insertions. The 
nave has a clearstory, and north and south 
aisles, from which it is separated by arches 


_ on each side, the pillars resting on circular 
L ; _ piers, and having octagonal capitals. 
plan of the entire structure will be shaped | 


Tue tower has been com- 
pletely gutted, the two 
floors having been burnt 
out, and the peal of six bells, cast in 1749, have 
either been melted or buried under the mass of 
fallen timber. The nave is open to the sky and 
the floor covered. with charred beams, seats 
and books. The chancel and organ are intact ; 
but the fine old Norman font, formed of a 
block of solid chalk, and ornamented with 
emblems of the Evangelists had been shat- 


The Damage 
Done. 


LYTRANE. 
Sel 


HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.BA.. ARCHITECT. 


tered, probably from the combined effects of 
fireand water. The carving has been defaced, 
and this is said to have done by Cromwell’s 
soldiery. The relics of the old faith still 
remain, and have not suffered from the fire. 
The uninjured wall of the south aisle shows 
the stairs that led to the rood-loft; the 
piscinas stand in the chancel and the aisle 
chapel, and a small opening—perhaps an 
aumbry, though locally believed to be a 
“lepers’ window ’—blocked up on the out- 
side, remainsin the south wall of the chancel. 
But the oak screen, formed from the ancient 
rood-loft, has perished: though by no means 
comparable to the finer work still remaining 
in Norfolk, it was of considerable merit. The 
old glass seems to have gone long ago. Only 
one piece remains—a shield of arms in the 
south aisles. The church plate and registers, 
dating from 1559, have been saved, and the 
latter, though somewhat damaged in the 
bindings are quite legible. Little damage 
has been done to the Weldon monuments, 
the chief of which is the tomb to Sir Ralph 
Weldon, officer of the household to Elizabeth 
and James I. It is of the usual Renaissance 
type, with effigies of the Knight and his 
Damz on the top, and of their children (three 
boys and five girls) on the front. The tomb 
of Sir Erasmus Wilson, at whose cost the nave 
and aisles were restored some years ago, is 
untouched. The oldest parts of the church 
have suffered least. The skeleton of the 
structure seems as sound as ever; outwardly 
the tower shows no marks of damage, and 
the remarkable window, claimed as Saxon, 


are not quite agreed. The tower is probably | escaped altogether. 
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MEASURING-UP 
~BUILDINGS.—I. 


By ROBERT W. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. 


jek QUERY on this subject recently appeared 

in the Enquiry column of the BuitpErs’ 
JourNAL and was briefly answered. It is 
thought, however, that the following notes 
enlarging upon the methods employed may 
be found of assistance to junior members of 
the architectural profession :-— 

There are, as “.G.A.T. M.” pointed out, 


practically two methods in use—firstly, that | 
| officious caretakers sometimes unearth from 
| the dusty and dirty recesses of the basement, 


of plotting to scale on the spot with or 
without the dimensions figured on; and, 
secondly, that of constructing an approxim- 
ately correct plan and then figuring all sizes 
upon it. The first method is open to many 
objections, and is in no way to be recom- 
mended, for in order to ensure any degree of 
accuracy the building to be measured must 
be plotted to a large scale, say $in. to rit., 
and this immediately becomes impracticable 
in buildings of any size larger than the 
simplest of cottages. Thusin all probability 
the building would be plotted at most to #in. 
scale, and to this scale it is impossible to 
measure accurately down to 3in., so that 
errors are bound to occur. It therefore be- 


comes necessary to figure on every dimension | 


as well as plotting it toscale on the spot, and 
much valuable time is thus consumed. It is 
far better to adopt the second method. An 
approximate plan is easily procured by using 
square ruled paper, pacing the lengths of the 
walls and jotting them down roughly to a 
scale in which each pace is represented by 
three or four squares. With this asa basis, 
all that is required can be measured with the 
tape or rule and set down on the plan. 
Before proceeding to discuss the actual 
methods of entering the measurements on the 
plan, it will be advisable to mention a few 
of the stumbling blccks which almost in- 
variably are to be found in surveys of this 
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_ Class. 
| that a square-looking room is square, but 
_ experience has taught the writer that it is 
| fatal to assume anything, and that for every 
| hundred assumptions made ninety-nine are 


To a beginner it is natural to assume 


wrong and entail partial or complete re- 
measurement. No room should be taken as 
foursquare until the diagonals have proved it 
to be so. Diagonals should be taken where- 


ever possible, and every main point should 
be fixed by three dimensions which meet at 
one point, the first two settling the position 
of the point and the third proving it to be 
correct. Place no trust in old plans, which 


until you have checked every point on the 
plan by the building itself, and at least 
certified the accuracy of the leading dimen- 
sions. Note also whether alterations have 
been made since the plan was drawn. Very 
much will be found to depend upon the 
object for which the survey is required. If it 
is a factory to be altered for the purpose of 
adding new machinery it may probably only 
be necessary to note the position of the 
supports which will carry the plant, the 
position and heights of windows past which 
the shafting will be carried, and the positions 
of girders and joists when the belting connects 
machines on two floors. Again, the survey 
may be required asa record of buildings to 
be destroyed. In this case more detail and 
minuteness must be shown in the plans, for 
after all the lengths of walls have been settled 
in gross each room must be taken separately, 
and every feature recorded with its height, 
breadth and depth, and in some cases even 
the mouldings and state of repair. 

There is still another class of measuring-up 
work which must be considered— measuring 
for dilapidations and repairs. In this case 
the work is preceeded with much as above 
stated, but a final survey of every part is 
necessary in which the cenditicn of every 
article in the -uilding is examined and all 
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I.—THE ROUGH SKETCH. 


defects noted in a large note-book. Take, for 
instance, one large bedroom in an ordinary 
house which has fallen into considerable 
disrepair through standing empty or other 
cause. See that the door hangs properly on 
its hinges and has not dropped ; see that the 
door has both handles in good repair, that 
the lockspring acts properly, and that the 
finger-plates are as they should be. See to 


the panes of glass in the windows and note 


those which are broken, examine sash- 
fasteners, lifts and- pulls, and test the sashes 
to see if they are jammed and whether the 
cords are good. It would take up too much 
space to enumerate every one of the thousand 
points to be examined, but enough has been 
mentioned to show the lines upen which a 
dilapidation survey shculd be conducted. 

The illustrations accompanying these notes 
form part of an actual survey of twelve 
terrace houses in Devonshire built of rubble, 
and they will show at a glance the absolute 
necessity of diagcnals. Although appearing 
rectangular, there is scarcely a right angle 
on the whole of the premises. ‘The rough 
plan was prepared as already described, but 
it will be noticed that the angles are sketched 
as right angles. It should be mentioned 
that this survey was made in order to form 
the basis of alterations, and as the windows 
were not to be interfered with there was no 
need to measure them in detail. First of all, 
each main wall was measured for its whole 
length with the tape, and the dimension 
entered on the plan a considerable distance 
from the wall dealt with and extended by 
means of dimension lines so as to indicate 
the whole space included in the measurement. 
When these main sizes were settled, the minor 
portions were measured with the five-foot 
rod, each wall being worked round from 
corner to corner in an unbroken succession, 
each dimension figured on close against 
the portion referred to, and each entry made 
on the plan, so to speak, facing that portion. 
With the adoption of this system the smaller 
dimension lines are rendered unnecessary and 
the plan is kept less “muddled” than is 
often the case. 
the smaller dimensions are recorded at the 
same time in the margin and totalled up so 
as to check their agreement with the gross 
measurement, thus :— 
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If this or a similar system be not adopted, 


it is impossible to ensure accuracy and — 


to be certain that no dimension has been 
omitted. The position of the octagonal post 
could have been ascertained merely with ties 


from any two of the four points, but ob- - 


viously there would have been no certainty 
had not the third dimension been taken, 
which also tallied and checked the accuracy 
of those previously recorded. These lines 
are much the same as diagonals. It is usual 
for surveyors to enter the diagonals across 
the plan, as being most easily seen, but they 
complicate the sketch to such an extent that 


it often becomes impossible for anyone but — 


the surveyor himself to draw out the correct. 
plan. It will be admitted that a system 
by which anyone can with ease interpret 


another’s handiwork is much to be desired. . 


The author is in the habit of lettering all the 
angles from which ties are required and 
entering the diagonals in the margin, as may 
be seen from the illustration. The lineac 
was produced to B, and the spot marked in 
chalk on the wall, and this line acs formed 
the base-line of the survey. The building 
not being rectangular, the first point to fix 
after the base-line was E. AE, CE andBE were 
then measured, and as the three lines met in 


It should also be noted that — 
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FIG. 2.—THE SAME DRAWN TO SCALE AND SHOWING DIAGONALS. 


one point the situation of = was settled 
beyond question. Similarly Bp, cp and aD 


fixed p, and the same principle disposed of 


are angles of 
ty - 


the other points. 

To do this class of work rapidly a staff of 
three will be required, one entering the 
dimensions on the sketch plan, which, for 
convenience, is mounted on a small drawing- 
board, and the other two manipulating the 
tape and calling out the measurements, which 
should be repeated aloud by the man with 
the board to ensure accuracy. Generally, 
when the greater dimensions have been 
taken one assistant will be left free, and in 
the case of dilapidation surveys he can be 
profitably employed in making the notes as 
above described for necessary repairs. The 


other two workers will proceed to take the 


details with a five-foot rod, and they should 
be entered on the plan as already described 
“facing” the corresponding features. It will 
be noticed that all the dimensions on the 
plan given are entered as shillings and pence. 
This is far quicker than employing the more 
usual dots for feet and inches, and quite as 
clear, if notclearer. Finally, it must be urged 
that it is far better to take too many dimen- 
sions than too few, that it is unsafe to make 
assumptions, and that it is essential that every 
point should be definitely fixed by at least 
three dimensions concurring at that point. 
The second illustration shows the same 
premises correctly drawn to scale, with the 
diagonals dotted on it. The “right angles” 
874.and 923 degrees alternately. 
(To be concluded.) 


A New Chapel at Llandudno for the 


_ Siloh C.M. Church is to be erected from plans 


by Mr. G. A. Humphreys, architect. Mr. 


_ Edward Thomas, Chapel Street, Llandudno, 


will probably be responsible for a part of the 


_ building, while Mr. Luther Roberts will take 


the main contract. 


Correspondence. 


The Price of Sheet Lead. 
To the Editor of Tur BuirpErs’ JourNat. 


Lonpon, S.W. 

Sir,— On p. xvi of your issue for August 6th 
the pride of sheet lead is quoted at £13 5s. 
per ton, 7.e., 138. 3d. per cwt., but on p. 407 
of the same issue in the article on “ Building 
Notes and Memoranda” it is priced at £1 6s. 
per cwt., 6s. of which is the cost. of labour. 
There is thus a discrepancy of €s. cd. per cwt. 
between the two prices for the material which 
I do not understand how to account for, and 
should be glad of an explanation.— Yours 
truly, FRANK J. WALLER. 


The prices of building materials given in 
THE Evui_pEers’ JCURNAL every week are the 
current market or wholesale trade prices 
quoted by the merchants, and are exclusive 
of carriage, cartage or delivery. These rates 
therefore represent the wholesale prices paid 
by the builder to the merchant, without any 
allowance for carriage, profit,&c. In “ Puild- 
ing Notes and Memoranda ” the price of 20s, 
per cwt. (i.e, 2€s. less 6s.) represents the 
builder’s selling price of sheet lead delivered 
where required, and in such quantities as 
may be required after providing for carriage, 
cartage or delivery, waste in cutting to size, 
establishment charges and profit. 

Tb. E. COLEMAN. 


Mr. Atwood Slater as a Swimmer.— 
At Marazion Mr. J. Atwood Slater, the well- 
known designer, of Bristol, swam completely 
round St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall; the 
distance of one mile and a.half being ac- 
complished in three-quarters of an hour, 
Mr. Slater is a Royal Academy exhibitor, 
and the designer of the subject panels in the 
reredos of the neighbouring cathedral of Truro, 


Glasgow Buildings Regulation Act: 
Important Decision.—Mr. R. W. Forsyth, 
warehouseman, Renfield Street, Glasgow, 
with the consent of Mr. Stuart Cranston, 
tea merchant, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
recently presented a petition to the Dean 
of Guild Court for authority to enlarge his 
warehouse by carrying out his basement flat 
to the centre of Renfield Lane. Mr. Forsyth 
is the proprietor of the property in Renfield 
Street lying to the south of that lane, and 
Mr. Cranston of the property lying to the 
north of the lane. Renfield Lane is a private 
street, and the boundaries of Mr. Forsyth and 
Mr. Cranston’s properties meet in the centre of 
the lane. The petitioners in the application 
to the Court submitted plans showing a re- 
taining wall in the centre of the lane, half on 
both properties, with a channel on the top 
to carry the water, gas and other pipes. The 
petition was opposed by the Master of 
Works on the grounds which are set forth 
in the following note by the Lord Dean of 
Guild (Dr. Gourlay), who finds that the 
petitioner is entitled to make the altera- 
tions and enlargement as proposed, the 
Master of Works being liable in expenses :— 
The Master of Works objects to the peti- 
tioner putting his property to the proposed 
use, and maintains that the petitioner is not 
entitled to carry out his operations without 
the consent of the Corporation. The only 
argument in support of this contention was, 
that section 20 of the Glasgow Buildings 
Regulations Act, 19co, provides that “ the 
Dean of Guild shall not, without the consent 
of the Corporation, grant decree for the erec- 
tion or re-erection of any building upon 
ground adjoining any street unless on the 
condition that one-half of the width of such 
street, measuring such half from the centre 
of such street towards such ground, shall be 
cleared of all structures, if any, existing there- 
on, and shall, subject to the provisions of the 
Police Acts, be wholly dedicated to the public 
for street purposes” ; that a main street pur- 
pose is drainage; that if the petitioners’ 
operations were allowed it would be impos- 
sible to carry sewers through Renfield Lane ; 
and that Renfield Lane would no longer, in 
the words of section 20, be wholly dedicated 
to the public for street purposes. It is not 
contended that the property of the ground or 
of the subsoil has passed to the public, or to 
the Corporation, or that, to take an illustra- 
tion, if there were minerals in the ground, 
the petitioner, even though he might be able 


| to do so without bringing down the surface, 


could not work his own minerals, If this be 
so the Dean of Guild is not able to see how 


| the Master of Works can maintain the posi- 


tion he takes up. Streets are no doubt the 
most convenient places for sewers, but the 
Dean is not satisfied that dealing with a 
private street and speaking strictly drainage 
1s a street purpose in a question of dedication 
to the public. Again, it is to be noticed 
that the construction of cellars under public 
streets has been expressly dealt with by 
section 16 of the Act of 1gco. It is said that 
what is there enacted with reference to public 
streets is by the terms of section 20 implied 
as to private streets. The Dean of Guild 
would be rather disposed to say that as the 
subsoil of the private street remains the 


| property of the adjacent owner, the provision 


does not, and was not intended to apply to 
private streets. The Master of Works stated 
another objection. By section 65 of the 
Act of 1gco it is provided inter alia “No 
addition shall, without the consent of the 
Corporation, be made to any building of the 
warehouse class. so that the cubical 
extent of any such building shall 
exceed 350,000 cub. {t.” It is admitted that 
the petitioner’s building is a building of the 
warehouse class, that the cubical extent of it 
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as it at present stands is 690,000 cub. ft., and 
that the operations now proposed would add 
6,700 cub. ft. to the building, giving it a 
total cubical extent of about 696,700 cub. ft. 
The Master of Works maintained that upon 
this ground also the petitioner cannot proceed 
with his proposed operations without first 
obtaining the consent of the Corporation. 
The petitioner’s answer to this is that as the 
building already exceeds 350,000 cub. ft. the 
provision relied on by the Master of Works 
does not apply; that the fair reading of 
section 65 is that where a building does not 
in its existing state exceed 350,oooft. in 
cubical contents, it cannot be extended so as 
to exceed that area without the consent of 
the Corporation; but that the section does 
not really deal with or regulate buildings 
which already extend to more than 350,000 
cub. ft. The Dean of Guild thinks that the 
section in question may quite fairly be read 
as the petitioner contends, and that there is 
nothing unreasonable in the view that by 
the section in guestion Parliament did not 
deal, and did not intend to deal, with build- 
ings the cubical contents of which already 
exceed—it maybe largely exceed —350,000ft. 


| addresses were asked for. 


| the charge was dismissed. 


| policeman who was with Mr. Taylor asked 


for their names. After this they were taken 
to the police-station, where their names and 
After a_ short 
detention they were allowed to go away 
without being informed of the nature of the 
charge against them. At 1 a.m. on July 
tgth, rgor, the plaintiff was arrested upon a 
warrant which charged him with intimidating 
and persistently following certain workmen 
in the employment of the defendants. Later 
on the same day he was brought before the 
stipendiary magistrate to answer the charges, 
when the hearing of the case was adjourned. 
Eventually the charge of intimidation was 
abandoned, and that of persistent following 
was proceeded with. The proceedings occu- 
pied a considerable time. A number of 
witnesses were called on behalf of the plain- 
tiff to establish an alibi, and in the result 
The plaintiff's 


_ case was that the proceedings against him 
| were taken upon the instructions of Mr. 


Taylor. In the course of his cross-examina- 
tion in this action the plaintiff admitted that 
he was free to go where he liked, but he 


/ remained at Bradford for a year, receiving 


The Dean has accordingly repelled the 
objections stated by the Master of Works 
and granted the lining. 

A Strike and its Consequences.—The case 
of Busfield v. T. Taylor & Sons was heard at 
Leeds Assizes last Wednesday before Mr. 
Justice Grantham and a special jury. This 
was an action to recover damages for alleged 
false imprisonment. ‘The plaintiff is a joiner 
and a member of the Joiners’ Union, and 
the defendants are joiners and builders at 
Bradford and members of the Master Builders’ 
Association. The action, said counsel for 
the plaintiff, arose out of circumstances 
connected with a dispute in the joinery 
trade, at Bradford, which began in June or 
July, 1901, and resulted in a strike. The 
plaintiff came over from Birmingham to 
Bradford, but in consequence of the existing 
state of things the union did not permit him 
to work. According to his counsel’s state- 
ment he took no part in the strike proceedings, 
and received out-of-work pay. On July 17th, 
1g01, he went for a bicycle ride with a man 
named Flatley to a place called Cottingley 
Bridge, and on their return they saw a crowd 
of men in Salem Street, in which the defen- 
dants’ business premises are situated. At this 
time Mr. T. E. Taylor, a member of the defen- 
_ dants’ firm, was, as it was alleged, directing 
the arrest of a man named Collinson. 


A ¢ 


-by the men’s representatives. 


tos. a week. He further stated that he 
reported himself each morning at the office 
of the union, but was not aware that in 
consequence of the strike free labourers were 
being imported, or that they had been sub- 


jected to any molestation. He denied that 
he had been engaged in picketing. Mr. 
Taylor, in’ giving evidence, said that six 
months before the strike began the master 
builders proposed to reduce the joiners’ wages 
from gd. to 8d. per hour. At a conference 
which was held an offer by the masters to 
refer the matter to arbitration was declined 
A further offer 
by the masters to reduce the wages to 83d. 
per hour was also declined, and subsequently 
the union called out their men. As a result 
of this the Master Builders’ Association 
imported a number of non-union men into 
Bradford. Trouble followed, owing to 
picketing, and the police had to be called in. 
Mr. Taylor spoke of two occasions upon 
which he saw the plaintiff and Flatley 
among the crowd who were molesting the 
free labourers. He informed Mr. Neill, of 
the firm of Messrs. Neill & Holland, Brad- 
ford, solicitors to the Master Builders’ As- 
sociation, of what had taken place, but he 
never suggested that a warrant should be 
taken out or a charge preferred against any 
one. Mr. Neill said that he received no 


| done, 


page embraces a large 
meetings and teas, &c., a visitors’ dressing- 
room with wash basin, members’ dressing- 
room with same, kitchen for preparing tea 
with hatch for serving refreshments, a store 
for rollers, cutters’ nets, &c., separate w.c.’s and 
urinals for visitors and members. The scorers 
are placed centrally under asmall tower, with 
bell over it. 
isa varandah with seats on the front, and ~ 
, over the central part is a balcony carried 
on posts. The staircase to this leads from 
the large room. The materials are brick 
plinth, half timber and white plaster with — 
wrought-iron brackets to carry eaves gutter. . 
mire roof is covered with hand-made Hartshill 
tiles. 
being an open one, has been built substan- — 


instructions from Mr. Taylor, but acted on 
behalf of the Masters’ Association in the 
matter. He was himself responsible for a_ 
warrant having been issued, and gave as the 
reason for this course having been adopted 


1902, 


t 


that he had found from experience that if © 


summonses were taken out against the men — 
they were usually “transferred” to other — 


districts. Further evidence was given to 
show that the plaintiff and Flatley were not 


arrested on July 17th, Ig01, but went quite — 


voluntarily, and also to prove that in reality — 
the two men took an active part in inter- © 


fering with the free labourers. In summing 
up, the learned Judge said that it was a pity 
that the difficulties of employers should be 
increased by the state of things disclosed by 
this action. His Lordship added, referring to 
the plaintiff and Flatley, that two good- 
looking and respectable young men had, no 
doubt, been living in idleness for a year, 
taking miserable out-of-work pay rather 
than do good and useful work for their 
country ; for, after all, they were injuring 
their country, and especially the district in 
question, by acting in the way they had 
In reply to a question by his Lordship, 


the jury intimated that they believed the 
account which had been given by Mr. Taylor. — 


In the result a verdict and judgment was 
given for the defendants. 


They were, however, 
determined by the result of Busfield’s action, 


and accordingly in each of them judgment 
was given for the defendants. 


A Small Cricket Pavilion.—The accommo- 
dation for the pavilion illustrated on this 


A clock is provided. There 


The pavilion, owing to the district 


tially to withstand the high winds. 


Two other actions — 
had been brought against the defendants for 
false imprisonment by Flatley and another 
man named Cousen. 


room for club - 


. 
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Views and Reviews. 


Elementary Design. 


The admitted aim of this book is to 
describe the elementary stages of practical 
designing, with the further object of helping 
the young craftsman. We hardly see the 
need of such a book when the same informa- 
tion has been given before in many other 
similar compilations: and, moreover, this 
book has the fault common among those of 
its kind that it lacks system, so that one 
rambles from subject to subject without any 
very definite purpose, notwithstanding that 
the various chapters are supposed to deal with 
special treatments. There is not much to 
which exception can be taken, but on the 
other hand there is not much to praise. The 
best chapters in the book are the first two 
and the last, the description of the various 
materials and tools used and the numerous 
hints on stencilling, transferring, &c., being 
very useful to the young student. The book 
is illustrated by a number of plates, most of 
which shows groups of forms allied to one 
another in their general design. 


“ Decorative Brush-Work and Elementary Design,” by 
Henry Cadness. London: B.T. Batsford, High Holborn. 
Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


A Guide for Sanitary Inspectors. 

This is an excellent book for sanitary 
inspectors. ‘To such officials an exact and 
discriminating knowledge of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 and the Amendment Act 
of 1890 is imperative, but the acquirement of 
such knowledge is laborious. ‘To render it 


‘easier the author has picked out those sections 


which immediately concern the inspector of 
nuisances, and has set down inclear language 
the special points relating to them. ‘This is 
the value of the book. Legal phraseology, 
however necessary, 1s generally involved, and 
often ambiguous; so that it requires a very 
careful reading to grasp the exact meaning. 
The Acts in question do not suffer so much 


_from this as other statutes which might be 


mentioned’; but the following extract shows 
how very clearly the author explains the 
various regulations: “Section 13.—This 
section vests all existing sewers, and those to 
be constructed in the future, in the local 
authority of the district in which they now 
or will exist, and under whose control they 
are to be. There are three exceptions to this 
—First, in the case where sewers are or have 
been constructed by any person or company 
for the purpose of making a profit for such 
person or for the shareholders of the company. 
Second, where sewers are ‘made and used for 
the purpose of draining, preserving or im- 
proving land under any local or private Act 
of Parliament, or for the purpose of irrigating 
land’; and, third, ‘sewers under the autho- 
rity of any commissioners of sewers appointed 
by the Crown.’” With the matter so clearly 
set forth the inspector (and, more especially, 
the student preparing for examination) has 
no difficulty in seeing what each section 
means. In addition, the author supplements 
his succinct explanations by comment arising 
out of his own experience. For example, 
when referring to section 35 of the parent 
Act, which requires “an ashpit furnished 
with proper doors and coverings,” he observes 
that this evidently means a brick dust-bin or 
pit; ‘“ but all present-day sanatarians strongly 
condemn such receptacles for house refuse, 
for the reason that, being large, they may 
not be emptied as often as they should be 
to prevent their becoming a nuisance... . . 
Ashpits should be superseded where possible, 
and particularly in towns, by galvanized 
iron dust-bins with tight-fitting lids.” Or 
again, in dealing with section 36, the author 
observes that it frequently happens—in rural 
districts more particularly-—that one water- 
closet, earth-closet or privy is used by the 
occupiers of two or more neighbouring 


cottages, “and where it appears to be suffi- 
cient the local authority need not enforce the 
pie cn: of this section by requiring one to 
e provided for each house.” These extracts 
suffice to show the author’s method; and we 
need say little more. The book itself is very 
clearly pas in good-sized type with each 
section boldly lettered, besides which a good 
index makes reference easy. We should, 
however, like to point out that the word 
“by-law” (which is here used scores of 
times) is spelt without an “e”; for it is 
derived primarily from the Scandinavian 
word “by”—a town (in Danish by-lov, a 
municipal law, or by-lag in Swedish). We 
know that the spelling commonly adopted 
by companies, public authorities and others 
is “bye-law,” but all the best dictionaries 
show this to be incorrect. 


“The Sanitary Inspector’s Guide,” by Henry 
Lemmoin-Cannon. London: P.S. King & Son, Orchard 
House, Westminster. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 


The Garden City Scheme. 

Mr. Howard’s scheme for a garden city 
combining the advantages of both town and 
country is pretty well known now by most 
persons, but very great advances have been 
made since we first gave notice to it three 
years ago. The book under review is the 
second edition of ‘“ To-Morrow.” It deals 
fully with the details of the scheme, and to 
those who have not already read the first 
edition we can recommend its perusal. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Howard is 
working on the right lines—he sees that it 
is useless to urge the workers to leave the 
crowded towns without offering some corre- 
sponding advantages. We wish the Garden 
City Pioneer Co.,.Ltd., every success in the 
very laudable effort which it has been formed 
to promote. As Mr. Howard observes, the 
subscribers to this preliminary company will 
run considerable risk; and as the profits, 
even in the event of the most complete 
success, will only be nominal, the appeal 
will be addressed only to those who take an 
interest in the project as public-spirited 
citizens. 


“Garden Cities of To-Morrow,” by Ebenezer Howard, 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., Paternoster 
Square. Price 1s. nett. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


Mr. J. V. M‘Auley, of Newbridge, has 
been appointed by’ the Meath County 
Council assistant county surveyor for the 
Dunshaughlin district, out of thirty-two 
applicants for the position. 

' The Commission on Sewage.—The Com- 
missioners appointed in 1898 to enquire and 
report what methods of treating and dis- 
posing of sewage may properly be adopted 
have issued their second report as a Blue-book 
[Cd. 1,178]. This contains the following 
reports, which have been made by the officers 
appointed by the Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of the investigations :—(1) The Oxida- 
tion of Sterile Sewage, by Mr. Colin C. Frye. 
(2) The Manchester Experiments, by Pro- 
fessor Boyce and Dr. G. McGowan. (3) Bac- 
teriological Standards in relation to potable 
and non-potable streams, by Dr. A. C. Hous- 
ton. (4) Anthrax in Yeovil Sewage, by Dr. 
A. C. Houston. (5) The Subcutaneous In- 
jection of Animals, by Dr. A. C. Houston. 
(6) The Longevity of B. Typhosus in Sewage, 
by Dr. A. MacConkey. (7) Effect of Filtra- 
tion in reducing the number of Bacteria in 
Sewage Effluents, by Professors Boyce and 
Drs. MacConkey, Griinbaum and Hill. (8) 
The Pollution of the River Severn in the 
Shrewsbury District, by Professor Boyce and 
Drs. MacConkey, Griinbaum and Hill. (g) 
The Self-purification of the River Severn, by 
Mr. Colin C. Frye. (10) Some of the chief 
methods used in the Bacteriological Examin- 
ation of Sewage and Effluents, by Dr. A. C. 
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Houston.—Since the issue of the interim 
report Mr. Thomas William Killick and Mr. 
Charles Philip Cotton found it necessary to 
resign their seats on the Commission. The 
report is signed by Lord Iddesleigh (chair- 
man), Lieutenant-Colonel C. Phipps Carey, 
Sir Michael Foster, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter Harding, Professor William Ratnsay, 
Dr. J. B. Russell and Mr. W. H. Power; and 
by Mr. F. J. Willis as secretary. 


Engineering Notes. 


Trams at Hove.—The Town Council have 
decided to run trams on their different routes 
at an estimated cost of £103,636. The 
scheme includes taking over the present 
tramway from Hove to Shoreham, five miles 
distant. 

The New Pyrmont Bridge at Sydney, 
New South Wales, has been opened, and 
now tenders have been received for the 
mammoth bridge which is to cross the har- 
bour and connect Sydney proper with North 
Sydney. The highest was from Joseph 
Bentley, of Leeds, for £7,720,478, but the 
majority of the contractors estimated the 
cost at between £1,500,000 and £1,850,000. 
Sir William Arrol & Co., and Head, Wright- 
son & Co. tendered at £1,710,688. The 
designs were for a structure 30oft. long with- 
out approaches. In addition to the bridges, 
Mr. O’Sullivan, the New South Wales Minister 
of Public Works, promises that within two 
years Sydney shall possess one of the finest 
railway stations in the world. 

A new Fire Ladder,—An exhibition was 
given last week of the fire ladder which has 
been produced by Schapler-Fries, a German 
firm, in the yard of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Whitbread, Chiswell Street. The 
escape is pneumatic, and is capable of being 
raised to a height of 83ft., more than ample 
for the tallest buildings in London, It was 
actuated very simply. The ladder can be 
taken through the narrow streets, even of 
the Metropolitan district, without discomfort, 
and two horses are sufficient for draft pur- 
poses. It is possible, with a man stationed 
at the top of the ladder, to send it to its full 
height of 83ft. without support, and without 
his extending a hand to assist. The ladder 
closed to its normal dimensions as easily as 
a telescope. 


New Companies. 


D. Jacobs & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business carried 
on at Hackney Road, London, as D. Jacobs 
& Sons, and to carry on the business of 
timber merchants, furniture dealers, uphol- 
sterers, engineers, decorators, builders’ mer- 
chants, &c. Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. 


Bell & Burnie, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of 
joiners, builders, engineers, contractors, &c., 
carried on at Bootle, Lancashire, as Bell & 
Burnie, and to carry on the business of 
joiners, builders, engineers, contractors, ship 
fitters, furnishers and repairers, refrigerator 
builders, dealers in charcoal, silicate cotton, 
hair, felt, and insulating materials, contrac- 
tors for insulation work, timber merchants, 
sawmill proprietors, builders’ merchants, land 
and property owners, Gc. Capital £10,000 
in £1 shares. The first directors are John 
Bell and Joseph Burnie. 


Ilford Manor Estates, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire, by purchase or other- 
wise, any real or personal property, estates, 
lands, &c., and to develop the same as 
builders and contractors, brick, tileand terra- 
cotta goods manufacturers, builders’ materials 
merchants, &c. Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. 
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Middlesex Dwellings, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire certain leasehold 
land and hereditaments now the property of 
J. Bulkley, of 48, Moorgate Street, E.C., and 
to develop and turn to account the same 
by building, letting, or otherwise. Capital 
£10,000 in £1 shares. The first directors 
are F, Pryce and W. F. Grace. 


Eastwood & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of East- 
wood & Co., Ltd. Sree cane July 9, 1872), 
and to carry on the business of A aia 
turers of and dealers in lime, cement, bricks, 
builders’ materials, and the like, barge 
builders, contractors, &c. Capital £400,000 
in £25 shares (8,000 six per cent. cumulative 
preference). The first directors are E. F. 
Quilter, O. L. Stephen, A. L. Wheeler, F. W. 


Wigan, F. B. Eastwood and C. Wigan. 
Registered office: 47, Belvedere Road, Lam- 
beth, S.E. 


Garn Mill Anthracite Colliery Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the Garn Mill An 
thracite Colliery, Glamorgan, Carmarthen- 
shire, and to carry on business as colliery 
owners, dealers in bricks, cement, gas, coal, 
sand, silica, culm, stones, fireclay and lime 
burners, &c. Capital £2,000 in £5 shares. 
Registered office: Gloucester Buildings, 
Swansea. 


Andrew Gibson, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of glass 
warehousemen and _ bevellers, silverers of 
glass, manufacturers of looking glasses and 
overmantels, and as manufacturers of and 
agents for all kinds of sheet, plate and fancy 
class, as carried on by A. Gibson at 5, Garden 
W alk, Great Eastern Street, E., and 75, King’s 
Cross, as Andrew Gibson & Son. Capital 
£10,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 5, 
Garden Walk, Great Eastern Street, E. 


Adderley Brassfoundry Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire from T. F. Voce the 
businesses known as the Adderley Brass- 
foundry Co. and the Birmingham Novelty 
Co., carried on by him at Dollman Street, 
Vauxhall, Birmingham; to acquire from G. 
E. Wootton and T. H. Radford, trading as 
Wootton Brothers & Radford, the portion of 
their business known as the Dispatch Foun- 
dry Co., carried on by them at Pershore 
Street, Birmingham; and to carry on the 
business of brassfounders, metal workers, 
manufacturers of general brass work, &c. 
Capital £5,000in {1 shares. The first directors 
are T. F. Voce (permanent managing director 
and chairman), G. E. Wootton, J. Radford 
and G. H. Henn. Registered office: Doll- 
man Street, Birmingham. 


Dooler & Wright, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried 
on at Salford as Dooler & Wright, and to 
carry on the business of cabinet-makers, 
carvers, gilders, decorative woodworkers, up- 
holsterers, polishers, painters, joiners, builders, 
&c. Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. The first 
directors are F. C. Wright, A. Dooler and S. 
Bowden. Registered office: Wilfrid Street, 
St. Simons Bridge, Salford. 


Bognor Estates Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire lands, properties and 
estates, of whatever tenure; to dev elop the 
resources of the same by clearing , planting, 
farming or building thereon; as builders and 
contractors and dealers in building materials 
of every description. Capital £13, 000 in £1 
shares. 


John Adams & Son, Ltd. 
Registered to carry on business as veneer 
cutters, sawmills proprietors, timber and 
mahogany growers and merchants, cabinet 
makers, wood turners, manufacturers of 
joinery mouldings, woodwork of all kinds, 

&c. Capital £20,000 in £1 shares. 


Coming E Events. 


Saturday, August 23. 
NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,—Ex- 


cursion to Hartlepool, visits to St. Hilda’s Church, 
Burbook Street Chapel, All Saints’, West Hartlepool, 
the Grand Hotel residences of Sir C. Furness (Tun- 
stall Court) and Mr. W. C. Gray. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION (Camera and Cy- 
cling Club).—Visit to Rickmansworth. 

BrrrisH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. 
—Visit to Roman Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, 


at 3 p.m. 
Saturday, August 30. 
AOR OCEORAL AssocIATION. —Fifth Summer 


Visit to Heathfield Park. 
NoRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —Stu- 


dents’ Sketching Club Excursion. 


Current Market Prices. 


FORAGE. 
Lis aie aoe es 
Beans F per qr. I 15 (0) Py Aol (3) 
Clover, best perload 415 0 5 10 0 
Hay, best .. : do. ea) 5426 
Sainfoin mixture are do. 4 10 O Sats. 
Straw big ic oe do. 116 0 2° 80 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French percwt. I 5 9 = 
Colza Oil, English Ae do. i810 56 = 
Copperas .. ; per ton: 2° 6 0. = 
Lard Oil ae percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. He do. Te94e10 a 
Do. red. as do. nt Oy 
Linseed Oil, barrels AA do. 1.60/16) — 
Petroleum, American per gal 0 0 53 0 0 5% 
Do. Russian. do. © 0 54 6 53 
Pitch a » perbarrel io) 7 40 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 5 4 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. perton 3 2 6 3 5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt per cwt. I 10 0 ip ate M6) 
Tar, Stockholm .. . perbarrel 1 1 6 -— 
Turpentine per cwt.) I 23) 14 ae 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 Oo — 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. ate do. 610 0 8 10; 16 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet chs do. Tr 9. (6 Tra26 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. Tis s0 = 
Do, do. English common 
brands .. do. ee 2 = 
Do, sheet, English 3b. 
per'sq. ft. and upwards do. 13. 5 0 
Do. pipe .. do. 13 15 0 == 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do, 9 5 0 — 
Do. floor brads.. do, oe Ole We) — 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Ang lesashe 2 do. 5 15) 0 6S 0 
Do. do. Mild bats: 47 do. 6 I0 oO 710° 40 
Tin, Foreign ; “t do. 127, 10) 50 isjy CO} (9) 
Do. English ingots ae G0:127 10) 10 10 oO 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do. 24° 0550 ae 
Do. do. Vieille an do. 24 0 0 — 
Do, Spelter ae do. 18 12° )6) (18287 9 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 0 o ANLO 0 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 610-0 
Do. Pitch 3 do. 214,10 Bas Te) 
Laths, log, Dantzic per fath, 4 10 0 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg . perbundle o o 8 -- 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & rst per P.Std. 16 15 0 24 15 Oo 
Do. do. 4th & 3rd do, th SRO Op Ae oO) 
Do. do. unsorted do, 5 12-6 6 10 o 
Do. Riga do. 615 © 32-10, 0 
Do. Petersburg tst Yellow do. T6005) 10 — 
Do. do. ands Ors do. OO) Oe 12510 10 
Do. do. White.. do. 75) (0) et 11080 
Do. Swedish .. ats do. Guts) (OF) eG)T5) 0 
Do. White Sea do do, iC mee arady ye 8} 
Do. Quebec Pine, rst.. do. T8520) (0) 22,750 
Do. do. 2nd.. do, 22 5 0 — 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. Ors, 10 -— 
Do, Canadian Spruce 1st do. 7.10; {OF IZ 10 £0 
Do. do. 3rd &2nd do, 70 tO g 10 oO 
Do. New Brunswick .. do. 7 nO) B00 ad) 
Battens, all kinds ie do. GPREY TN cite, Lhe Yo) 
Flooring Boards tin. pre- 
pared, rst . persquare o 8 3 012 6 
Do. 2nd a do 010 6 — 
Do; “3tdic&c:.. te do. Cy Gr) 010 Oo 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec perload 317 6 4 10 0 
Birch, Quebec do. 37246 3 17 6 
Box, Turkey +2 DEL ton» a7) Ton OF TSC) 10 
Cedar, tin., Cuba . perft.sup. 0 0 45 — 
Do. Honduras oe do. oo I} = 
Do, Tobasco .. Se: do, (ome) st — 
Elm, Quebec perload o12 6 5 10 o 
Mahogany,'Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras... per ft.sup. 0 0 3 o o 33 
Do. Afcican! i. do. OVO) 4 — 
Do. St. Domingo do. 0 QO 5&4 — 
Do. Tobasco .. do. O09 344 — 
Do. Cuba He do. Ono sire — 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 315 o Ge Ms) 
Do. Quebec 3 do, 4.12, 6 715 0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do. 1650 “0° 727-20) © 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 2275) 10 5 15 0 
Do. Odessa Crown do. 3415 20 555, AO 
Walnut, American . perft.cube o 3 I — 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


Weekly, 2d. 


THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST BUILDING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL WEEKLY. 


It has a very wide circulation amongst Architects 
Builders, Contractors, Surveyors, and Engineers. Its list 
of Contracts Open is complete and accurate, and being 
published two days before most of its contemporaries is 
especially valuable. It is without doubt of great value to 
Readers and Advertisers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 8s. 6d. 


Monthiy, 6d. nett. 


Controlled by a Committee of eminent Architects, 
A Specimen Copy will be sent upon application to the 
Publisher. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 6s. 


GW SALE AT ALL GOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS THROUGHOUT THE KINGBORR 


ACIS nTENTY AND SPECIALITIES} 


FOR: ALL INTERESTED * IN > BUILDING - 
Now Ready. 


Constructional Authority: 
UNIVERSALLY USEFUL: 


THE BUILDERS JOURNAL 5 | s/- [THE ARCHITECTURA "ARCHITECTURAL 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE man Es ano ST STRAND 
SPECIFICATION. 
Annually, 5/- nett. 


The STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY 


No. 5 Now Ready. 


No..6 (in course of preparation) will be published in 
DECEMBER next. Orders should be sent in without delay, 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ld., 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST,, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY, | 


” 


30 


mo HH 
On > HO ODS PWHH 


NH 
On 


we we 
oN Oo 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


| FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDING: 


Glasgow—Asylum Extensions 
London, E.C.—Additions to Refreshment ‘Bar, &e, 


| Belper—Works at Workhouse 


Pontypridd, Mon. ef! ail &c., at Electric Station 
Linlithgow—School ., 5 4b 
Swindon—School 50 Bo 
Blair of Fintray, Scotland— Alterations &e., on farm ne 
New Ross, Ireland—Iron Shed at Workhouse 
Newtownards, Ireland—Workhouse eee House 
Antony— Repairs to Chapel, &c. .. ee A Se 
Rhymney, Mon.—Cottage Hospital, &c. .. 56 ie 
Bristol—School . ae ne 
Swindon—Extensions of Technical School BC 
Grimsby—Piling, Timbering and Concreting at School 
Birkenhead—Offices .. oe Fc, ae oe 
Grangemouth, Scotland— School ‘4 
Gloucester—Nurses’ Home at Infirmary . are aa 


Leeds—Offices, Workshops and Store Rooms .. - 
Caerleon, Mon.—Asylum Bp ais an 
Rathmines—Extension of Engine Room, ke, 
Wibsey—Additions to Branch Stores ; ae 
Ipswich—Generating Station, Offices, &c. oe sth 
Grays, Essex—Raising Ceilings, &c. b ie ac 
Hampstead, N.W. —Bathroom at Hospital re oc 
Tooting, S.W.—Fixing Iron Bands round Chimney .. 
Newport, Mon.—Lunatic Asylum 


Santiago de Galicia, Spain— Building for’ Veterinary ‘School | 


Stretford—Electricity Generating Station re 5 

Gloucester—Nurses’ Home .. ; nC as 

Bristol—Foundations, Subways, &c. 

Haslemere, Surrey—Church .. 

Bootle—Laying Foundations, to “datum level 
Premises. 

Crownhill, near Plymouth—Police Station BO 35 

Dublin— Map Stores at Mountjoy Barracks 

Carlisle—Alterations and Additions to House 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—Offices, &c. ., ae a0 A 
Swindon —Covering-in Market Site 2 
Parkeston, Essex—Schools and Alterations 3a 


London, S.E.—Two Underground Conveniences fs 


Gwithian, Cornwall—Rebuilding Hotel 


Leeds— Excavators’ and Concretors’ Work in Connection 


with Hospital Foundations. 

Llandovery, Wales—Cattle and Sheep Market .. oir 
Walsall—School 5° He 
Enfield—Deaf Centre and Additions ‘to School a 
Bristol—Infirmary ah ay 56 
Hackney—Coal Stores 50 Bt 
Wesham, Lancs. —Workhouse and Offices” A s0 
Newry—Turbine Foundations and Turbine House 


ENGINEERING: 


Selangor, Malay States—Electrical Plant and Materials 
Ilkeston and Heanor—Waterworks is 43 ae 
Bristol—Culverts, Subways, &c.  . 
Southowram—Main Sewer, Sewage- ‘disposal Works, &e, 
Plymouth—Overhead Line ‘Construction .. a on 
Colchester—Alterations to Pumps .. iva on ae 
Malvern—Electricity Supply Works ee a Ao 
Earls Barton, Northants—Reservoir, &c. .. a : 
London—Dredging Thames .. BD of AG Bs 
London, E.—Arc Lamp Carbons .. oe Se oo 
Harrogate—Pipe Trench 4 50 =e 
Newmachar, Aberdeen—Electric Lighting a Me 
Leon, Spain—Canalising River Burnesca 


King’s Lynn—Screw Pile Light As oe O06 ae 
Honiton—Reservoirs .. ai ste 3 oo ae 


Bristol—Foundations, Culverts, &c., at Electricity Works 
Dartford—Fire-Alarm Installation .. aed bacie as 
Dartford—Fire Hydrants and Accessories he 
Southampton—Fire Escapes, &c. .. Ss 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, Canaries—Landing Wharf .. 


La Galea, Vizcaya, Spain—Lighthouse .. a fe 


Valparaiso, Chile—Electric Tramways .. on ie 
Swansea—Telephone Equipment AD 
Leicester—Electrical Tramway Works .. 
Swansea—Hydraulic Accumulators, &c. .. 
Swansea—Drawbridge 4 5 é A 
Naas, Ireland— Well, Pump and Wall “ 3 ar 
Naas, Ireland— Wells and Sewerage Works ite AO 
Bristol—Boilers, Heating Apparatus, &c. .. te % 
Andraitx, Baleares, Spain—Dredging Ms ap 


St. Petersburg, Russia—Two Bridges over River Neva 


Launceston, Tasmania—Electric Power Transmission Exten- | 


sions. 


Cairo—Widening Canal pe un 
Vigo and Bayona, Spain—Electric Tramway 55 nic 
Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour ae an 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification of Line an ate 
Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. Be ae pic as 
Madrid—Canal Reservoir... ng ve a ee 


IRON AND STEEL: 


London, E.C.—Plates, Chairs, &c. .. ae AG ae 
Prenzlau—Rails, &c. .. ae be Oe 
Horwich, Lancs—Goods and Materials be 
Stoke-on-Trent—Iron Balconies, &c. 

London, S.W.—Iron Bands round Chimney Shaft. 
Bury, Lancs—Tramway Materials .. 
Stretford—Steelwork for Electricity Generating Station 


Pietermaritzburg—Rails, &c. ; a6 a5 an 
Karlsruhe—Six Locomotive Boilers as ae He 
London, E.C.—Wheels, Axles, &c. .. age at ri 


of ; School / 


.. | Metropolitan Asylums Board 


"Lunacy District Board .. 

| Central Finsbury Radical Club.. 
Guardians : fe 
Urban District Council 

School Board - as 
Schoo. Board are a 


. | Guardians Ris 31) 
Rural District Council ae 3h 
.. | Wesleyan Connexion 
. | Fyldelhuim Guardians 

. | School Board 5 5 

| Corporation A no 
School Board ep - 
. | Corporation a ars és 
.. | School Board 
-. | General Infirmary and Glou- 
cestershire Eye Institution. 
Street Lighting Committee a5 
.. | Newport Corporation .. Se 
.. | Urban District Council .. 
‘| Great Horton Industrl. Soc. Ltd. 
.. | Town Council ae 
.. | Metropolitan Asylums Board 

. | Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
| Corporation ve 
Ministry of Public Instruction .. 
.. | Urban District Council 
.. | Committee .. ais 
Corporation 


School Board Ae Ob oe 


Devon County Council .. oc 
.. | Board of Public Works 
.. | Corporation 

.. | Consett Iron Co., Ltd. 
Corporation 


if Ramsey School Board 


., | Lambeth Borough Council 


Redruth Brewery Co.,, Ltd. 56 
Sanitary Committee ne 0 


Corporation 


es School Board Fa A * 


School Board 


ie Union Guardians ., + 1 
.. | Borough Council 


Fylde Union Guardians .. J 


Crown Agents for Colonies 
Urban District Council .. 
Electrical Committee Go 
Council Sc 
Corporation .. ne oe 
Town Council os fe ne 
Urban District Council .,. ng 
Water Board 
Conservancy 

| Poplar Borough Council | 
Corporation 

| Aberdeen District Lunacy Board 
Ministry of Agriculture, &c. 


.. | Conservancy Board 


Town Council Ae a 


Electricity Committee 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Corporation .. ne 5 


_ Town Council 4 
Tramway Committee BC ae 

_ Harbour Trustees .. 7 Ne 
Harbour Trustees . a: 

; No. 2 Rural District Council 

.. | No. rt Rural District Council 

Board of Guardians ate ae 


Mayor and Aldermen 


ae 


.. | Ministry of Public Works 


| ———— 


Directors, N.E.R. . 
British Municipal Councils 


Great Indian Peninsula Rly. Co. 


.. | Urban District Council 

.. | Union Guardians .. a 
.. | Metropolitan Asylums Board |. 
.. | Tramways Committee i 
.. | Urban District Council .. On 


.. | Great Indian Peninsula Ry. Co. 


| J. Salmon & Son, 53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

| C. W. Harding, 326 City Road, E.C. 

| J. Pym, Clerk, Belper. 

Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
W. J. Scott, architect, Linlithgow. 

W. Seaton, "Town Clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 

A. Stronach, jun., & Son, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 
P. A. Pope, Clerk, New Ross. 

J. Colville, Clerk, Boardroom, Workhouse, Newtownards. 
Post Office, Torpoint. 

Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Accrington. 

H. D. Bryan, 38 College Green, Bristol. 


at Bishop & Pritchett, Architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. 


H. C. Scaping, Architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

C. Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
J. Strang, Architect, Vicar Street, Falkirk. 

Vale & Kingstord, George Street, Gloucester. 


City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport. 

R. Hammond, 61 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
J. Drake & Son, Architects, Queensbury. 


| C. S, Peach, 28, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Office of Ministry of Public Instruction, Madrid. 

E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Vale & Kingsford, George Street, Gloucester. 

H. Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol, 
Spooner & Cobbold, 17 Red Lion Square, Holborn, E.C. 

T. Cox, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


E. H. Harbottle, County Surveyor, Queen Street, Exeter. 
H, Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 


METS CS Marks, A.M.I.C.E., City Engineer, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 


Cas Oliver, Company’s ’Architect, Consett. 

H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

Start & Rowell, Architects, Colchester. 

H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E. 

H. W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. 

T. Hewson, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


Clerk, Town Hall, Llandovery. 

H. E, Lavender, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

G. E. T. Laurence, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Haywood & Harrison, Accrington. 

R.S. Ball, A.M.I.C.E., care of H. Thomson & Co., Newry. 


Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, S.W. 

G. & F. W. Hodgson, Engineers, Loughborough. 

H. F, Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol, 

F. Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield. 

E.G, Okell, Borough Electrical Engineer, Prince Rock, Plymouth. 
Gy Es Bland, Town Hall, Colchester. 

HEP: Maybury, Engineer, Council House, Malvern. 

R. E. Middleton, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Thames Conservancy Offices, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 
Borough Elect. Engr., Elec. Wks., Glaucus St., Bromley-by-Bow. 


. | E. W. Dixon, I4 Albert Street, Harrogate. 


A. M. Mackenzie, 343 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public Works, 
Madrid. 

E. J. Silcock, Engineer, Board's Office, King’s Lynn. 

Beesley, Son & Nichols, Civil Engineers, 11 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


i | her. Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Bank, Bristol. 
| T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C. 


T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C, 
Superintendent Johnson, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


* | Direccion-General de Sanidad (Ministerio de la Gobernacion), 


Madrid. 

Directorate-General of Public Works (Ministry of Agriculture, &c., 
and Public Works), Madrid. 

Chilian Consulate, 10 Lime Street, E.C. 

A. R. Bennett, 65 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

E. G. Mawbey, Town Hall, Leicester. 

A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

D. J. Purcell, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Naas. 

Das Purcell, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Naas. 

Tew Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol, 

Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 

The Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 

J. Terry & Co., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 


Inspector of Irritation, Projects Circle, Minia. 

Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 

Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London, 

Wilson Worsdell, N.E R., Gateshead-on- Tyne, 

Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

Office of the Ministry of "Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 


J. I. Berry, 48 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 

Mr. Langenbein, Kreiseisenbahn-director, Prenzlau, Germany. 
Surveyor, Council Othces, Horwich. 

C. Lynam, Architect, Stoke- -upon- Trent. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. 

A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, ‘Corporation Oifices, Bury. 

E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

Ford Brothers, 1. Southampton Street, Fitzroy Sq., London, W. 
State Railway, Karlsruhe, Germany. 

Secretary's Office, 48 Copthall Avenue, London, E,C. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN — continued. 
: ie oF £ 
hes shea a WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 
| IRON AND STEEL—continued. 
Sept. I | London, S.W.—Rails and Fishplates oa Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 
” I Southampton—Stud Chain, Anchors, Buoys, &c. . | Harbour Board . W. Bowyer, Superintendent, Harbour Office, Southampton. 
” I | Lancaster—Railings .. Be a Z es - | Streets Committee J. C. Mount, Borough Suryeyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 
FURNITURE: 
Aug. 22 Richmond, Surrey—Workhouse Furniture, Fixtures and | Union Guardians .. . | E. J. Partridge, Bank Chambers, Richmond. 
Fittings, &c. 
9 225) Celbridge, Ireland—Tables, &c., for Operating Theatre | Guardians fe Dr. C. J. O'Connor, Medical Officer of Workhouse, Celbridge. 
” 23 Aston—Mattresses on as is aa ac AS Union Guardians .. 36 | J. North, Clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 
a 23 Gravelly Hill, near Birmingham—Bedsteads .. | Aston Union Guardians .. J. North, Clerk, Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham. 
” 30 | East Ham—Furnishing Council Chamber | Urban District Council H. A. Cheers, 35 Waldegrave Park, Twickenham. 
Sept. 2 Plymouth—7oo Desks, &c. Ae | School Board E. C. Cook, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
| | 
| PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Aug. 21 | Dewsbury—Whitewashing, &c. Guardians we ae .. | Master, Workhouse, Dewsbury. 
Pr 2 London, E.C.—-Paints, &c. 7 | Great Indian Peninsula Rly. Co. | J. I Berry, Secretary, 48 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
of 22 Glasgow—Painting AA ee | Parish Council wa .. | Macwhannell & Rogerson, 58 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
if 25 Horwich—Lead Piping, &c. .. 4b a | Urban District Council .. | Surveyor, Council Offices, Horwich. 
i 27 | Grays, Essex—Cleaning and Painting Works | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. | T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C, 
Sept. I Alfreton—Church Decoration and Painting | Methodist Free Church Trustees | J. Wheatcroft, King Street, Altreton, 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Aug 2 Lichfield, Staffs— Slag, Kerbing, Channelling, &c. Rural District Coungil R. J. Knapman, District Surveyor, Lichfield. 
Af 22 | Woodford—Kerbing, Channelling, &c. .. te Urban District Council .. W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex. 
“5 22 | Woodford—Road Rollers ne oe Urban District Council | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex, 
A 25 | Larne, Ireland—Road .. —— | W. J. Fennell, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast, 
+s 25 | Muswell Hill—Roads ., oe Ap . | SSS Vigers & Co., 4 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
7 25 | Horwich—Kerbs, Flags, Macadam, &c. 4 . | Urban District Council .. Surveyor, Council Offices, Horwich. 
i 26 Dunstable—Steam Rolling Piss © | Town Council G. Simcox, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dunstable. 
26 Leeds—Horse Hire , Gas Committee | R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Municipal Offices, Leeds. 
x 26 | Dunstable—Granite aia oe “ | Town Council G. Simcox, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dunstable. 
; 26 | Bootle—Street Improvement Works A Corporation .. th | Borough Engineer, Bootle. 
_ 26 | Clutton—Steam Rolling 66 | Rural District Council J. S. Drury, Clerk, Council Offices, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 
"A 27 | Bedford—Broken Granite Corpoiation .. He me .. | R, O. Seacome, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bedford. 
3 27 | London, S.W.—Tar Paving .. Metropolitan Asylums Board .. | T. D, Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
A 27 Dartford—Roads Repair Ab re Sn oie | Metropolitan Asylums .. | T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Dartford. 
“ 27 | Ryton-on-Tyne—Culvert and Road Improvement Urban District Council .. . | J. P. Dalton, Engineer, Ryton-on-Tyne. 
oy 28 | Barnet—Granite ; Bt: ae oS Urban District Council . | H. York, Surveyor, Council Offices, Barnet. 
“4 30 | Bourne—Carting he Bo ais Rural District Council A. J. Metcalfe, Surveyor, Bourne. 
Sept. rt | Southampton—Tarpaving Playgrounds School Board | J. H. Blizard, Architect, Lansdowne House, Castle Lane, South- 
| | | ampton. 
53 4 | West Ham, E.—Paving Tramways.. | Corporation .. 30 . | J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
i 12 | Halifax—Paving.. oa be rs Highways Committee | J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
| SANITARY: 
Aug. 23 | Dukinfield—Sewering, &c., Streets.. oe O40 ee Corporation .. é sis | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dukinfield. 
A 25 | Horwich, Lancs—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. Urban District Council .. Surveyor Council Offices, Horwich. 1 
‘ 27 | Stanley, Yorks—Sewer Extensions.. ; a AB | Urban District Council .. | F. Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
+ 28 | New Barnet—Sewers, &c. .. be Urban District Council .. | H. York, Surveyor, Station Road, New Barnet. 
oF 28 | Rotherham—Sewerage Works Rural District Council | J. Platts, Engineer, High Street Rotherham. 
a 28 | Hendon—Pipe Sewer .. " 50 J. E. B, Cox .. | Pollard & Tingle, 31 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
Sapt. 3 | Richmond, Surrey—Sewers .. Ae ao i Town Council ite ss .. | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond Surrey. 
+ 3. | London, S.E.—Two Underground Conveniences Lambeth Borough Council .. | H, Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall Kennington 
Green, S.E. ‘ 
5 8 | Naas, Ireland—Sewerage Works .. ae Nex RDG. Bt zs | F. Bergin, Engineer, Kildare, 
5 9 | West Molesey, Surrey—Sewerage Works Urban District Council .. J. Stevenson, Engineer, District Council Offices, East Molesey. 
| | 
TIMBER : 
Aug. 30 | Pietermaritzburg—Sleepers . - | Corporation .. . | Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF | 
Fe eats DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
= | — —— 
| | 
Aug. 23 Clacton-on-Sea—School Board é sus ine Py | | C. E. White, Clerk to School Board, Welles] -on- 
a 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings | £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Serica ee Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 
s 30 | Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices £100, £75, £50. V. Orchard, Town Clerk, 20 Tanner's Hill, Deptford, S.E 
Sept. 1-14 e. Abeer asia ios over Saal patie enes | St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Potent ae 1 Dede 
” 7 | Southend—Church, Clergy House, Hall, &c. | | C. H. J. Talmage, Southchurch Road, W i -on- 
” 15 pe eee clings ate | £250, £150, £100. | Town Clerk, Liverpool. ad, Watnor Square)/ eae aed 
a 16 | London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings... os aim ie oe £100, £60, £40. | F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Bermondsey T 
9 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &c... | £200, £100, £50. | W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.C. Offices, Tota S.E. 
* 29 | Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library io, | £30, £15, £10, | W. B, Seldon, Town Clerk, 18 The Cus Bidebed 
Oct. 1 | Maidenhead—Free Library .. .. oe 3h : | £50, £20, £10. | John Kick, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. — 
+ 14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary | £21. | Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street Newman 
Nov 1 | Allahabad—Menmoorial to Queen Victoria .. ae | 2,000 Rs, | H.N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad Taaiaae . 
Jan. 31 Cape Town—University Buildings .. so eye ee me £400, £200, £100. | Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, awaere F 
No date. Montreal—Monument in honour of Canadian Soldiers who | | Peers Davidson, Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C, 


Telegraphic Address: “ Astra, Stoke-on-Trent.” 


| By Special 


All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCEH, or 
MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs 


for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 


Fireplaces sent free. 


London House and Show Rooms: 
50, CONDUIT ST., REGENT ST., W. 


Telephone No. 2097. 


By Special 


Appointment, 


Large Works specially designed 
and estimated cost furnished, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 
on application. 


Manufactory : MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., Patent Tile Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


August 20, 1902. | 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpers’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ABERAVON (GLAMORGAN).—For the erection of 
an infants’ school, to accommodate about 210 children, at 
Aberavon, for the Aberavon School Board. Messrs. 
Thomas and James, architects, Port Talbot and Aber- 
avon :— 


Latty & Co., Cardiff .. £3,729 16 10 
C. Morgan, Port Talbot we 3,090 0 0 
S. T. Rees, Aberavon 3,050 0 O 
E. G. Groom, Llandovery 2,742 © O 


T. Davies, Aberavon .. tebe 20479 7 10 
ALDERSHOT,.—For the erection of stables, cart-sheds 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xiii 


BRISTOU,—For new bottling stores and additions to 
the Bristol United Breweries’ premises at St. Paul's 


Brewery, Bristol. 


John Perkins 


Mr. Thomas Scammell, F.S.1., archi- 
tect and surveyor, 1 St. Stephen Street, Bristol. 


2,330 O 


William Church .. ’ 2,186 oO 
William Cowlin & Son 2,173 © 
Jones & Hill 2,157 O 
CVA. Hayes wc xs 2,133 0 
R. Wilkins & Sons 2,084 0 
Easterbrook & Sons .. 2,045 0 
George Humphries 1,994 13 


F, Chown* 
* Accepted. 


1,938 0 


[All of Bristol.] 


LONDON, S.W.—For the construction of underground 


conveniences in Westbourne Grove by Arche Street, 
for the Kensington Borough Council :— 

Doulton & Co., Ltd. .. £2,146 | Davis & Bennett.. £2,049 
G. Jennings, Ltd.., 2,080 | B. Finch & Co.,Ltd.* 1,958 
* Recommended for acceptance. 

IPSWICH.- For the erection of a new chimney shaft 
and the reconstruction, with additions, of the present 


G. Grimwood & Sons, Ipswich 
A. J. Watson, Cambridge : 
S. Skerritt,* 89 Lacey Street, 
| * Accepted. 


LONDON, N.W.-—For the erection of a boundary wall, 
&c., at their new stoneyard and depot, Lymington Road, 


» £1,438 0 
Sa ey toe Ae 
Ipswich 1,350 0 


Finchley Road, N.W., for the Hampstead Borough 
Council. Mr. O. E. Winter, A.M.I.C,E., borough 
engineer :— 


Spiers & Son, 2 Hill Road, St. John’s Wood £4,470 


| J. Gibb, t9r West End Lane, N.W. 3,440 
H. B. Oldrey & Son, 1 West End Lane, 
| INE WVitral Roe icee ee tnal ti alpt uns alt Lt 35359 
| W.H. Drake, Well Road, Hampstead 3,000 
H. Kent, 17, Albion Road, Lewisham 3,000 
| E, Rogers & Co., 6 St. Lawrence Road, 
North Kensington.. ids Me aye: 
C. W. Killingback & Co., James Street, 
Campden Town, N.W.* » 2,695 


* Accepted subject to conditions, 


LONDON, W.—For the alteration and enlargement of 


boiler-house and other works in connection therewith at 


the borough asylum. 


Mr. E. Buckham, borough sur- 


| the receiving wards of their workhouse in the Marloes 


Road, for the Kensington Board of Guardians :— 


| veyor :— W. Webber.. ae BL 315 
and other buildings in connection with their new depot, London Boiler Setting Company.. .. £2,477 IT | F. G. Minter 1,269 
for the Aldershot Urban District Council. Mr. Nelson C. Koper, Ipswich Pe Lee eT. 780.° O J. Jarvis & Sons.. 1,245 
F. Dennis, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor :— Wykes & Warner t,707 © L. F. Lamplough 1,219 
J. Hughes .. .. .. £3,560 G. Kemp .. £3,289 | C. Barrett, Ipswich 1,695 oO ln NG asia bo. Sob. Ba « bdo 1,169 
M. Bateman, Ash Vale 3,525 | W. Garland* 3,089 | S. A. Kenney, Ipswich 1,518 oO Lawiihtehead eo Conektde stsen cuisch es) 10, b5o 
Martin, Wells & Co. 3,300 | D. Lee, Pocklington .. 1,509 0 J. O. Richardson,* Albert Works, Peckham © 1,075 

* Accepted. H. J. Linzell, Ipswich 1,495 0 * Accepted. 


{Rest of Aldershot.] | 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


| SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


WOLVERHAMPTON.” No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


LONDON SHOW. ROOMS -- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Is, 

we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


Both Plain and Enameliled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (0., LIVERPOOL, 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed close up 
to boundary. 


LIST FREE. 


SAVES SO °, IN GAS CONSUMPTION 


Over any other Gas Cooker. 


“ECONOMY” GAS COOKER 


(SENKING’S PATENT). 


EASY TO CLEAN.-QUICK TO HEAT.—NO SMELL. 
SUPPLIED TO 


“FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Opening 2' 6" to 3’ 0" Caps 10” x 12" 


SPIERS & POND, LIMITED. GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
ae LANGHAM HOTEL. SACKVILLE HOTEL. ota ay Evicgy fig Anoa se ends; fron, Ss: 
GREAT CENTRAL HOTEL. CRITERION RESTAURANT, &c. 
_ WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


M. J. WELLS, 15, Queen Square, Bristol. 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


ARCHITECTS | peeesteennte 
DESIGNS N 


PLANING 
MOULDING 
MORTICING 


AND 


JOINERY 


BRICKS. RED BRICK. 


CAREFULLY 


TENONING 


A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, 


Red Sand Faced. 


Also 


CARRIED STAIRCASES 


Medium, and Dark. 


DEALS & PLANKS 
. DEEPED 


OUT . 


SPECIALITY | 


428 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 
descriptions, including CHI MNEY POTS, 
RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 


The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


Ww. SALTER «x CO., 


Ay ay TI 


maa {reverent 


£7 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


480, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 
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TENDERS—cont. 


LONDON, S.W.—For constructing sewers and making- | 
up roads, Leinster Avenue, Mortlake. Mr. William H. 
Burt, surveyor, 1o Bush Lane, E.C. :— 

Killingback & Co. . £2,057 | Neave & Son ots BG ete 
J. A.Stayner.. .. .. 2,049 | Wimpey & Co.* .. 1,585 
Kavanagh & Co... .. 1,779 * Accepted. 


MERTON (SURREY).—For the erection of parish 
offices in the Kingston Road, Merton, for the Merton 
Parish Council. Mr. H. G. Quartermain, architect, 
Merton Park :— 


| 
Burnand, Wallington . £17,984 | 
Nightingale, Albert Embankment, S; E seen L075 | 
Parsons & Townsend, Wimbledon vs) ester. On3 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixtoninwn ee OO 
Richardson, Peckham: «1. 6.00.0) ie) Sem ano 
Bulled, Croydon “ich ah Wiehe dishe Utiee Gemen eT OS 
Lorden, Tooting ; 1,766 
Burges & Sons,* Wycliffe Road, Wimbledon 1,550 


* Accepted. 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—For alterations and additions 
to the Board Schools, Irthlingborough. Messrs. Edward 
Sharman, Caleb Archer and J. Melford Sharman, archi- 
tects, Wellinborough :— 


R. Marriott, Jr. aries £3,075 oO 
Goodman & Murtsett SO ct mo, Gor Paseo 
Tas windall J) .eugh tes) kon Oe eee OOO LG 
io Jog Syeettd ee Pea Ate cite Ge.) OU ee Hota) ony 
Ls & Ce Berrill | creas tos se on | ee eC OG 
PF iHensone yay ist, ast Mice) sada abe? OL TG 
Berrill & Green .. 2,749 O 


Hacksley Brothers,* Wellingborough . oee2s03 7000) 
* Accepted subject to consent of Board ot Education. 


NEWHAVEN (SUSSEX).—For general repairs and 
internal painting and decorating at the workhouse, for 
the Guardians of Newhaven Union :— 


E. Hammond, Lewes Sem Stade ae ae 133799 
W. Wells, Plumpton P =e 63,000 
Peerless, Dennis & Co., Eastbourne.. en 2.905 
Noakes & Son, Eastbourne Gop Mode on > 2,893 | 


OSWESTRY.—For erection and completion of exten- 
sions to the market buildings, in Bailey Sireet, for the 
Town Council. Mr. G. William Lacey, C.E., borough 
engineer and surveyor :=- 


J. & T. Binns, Croydon . £11,903 -6 6 
A. E. Nunn, Tenterden 11,726 4 0 
Castle & Co., Garlinge 10,745 16 o 
J. J. Wise, Deal ne ; 10,668 0 o 
Paramor & Sons, Margate 10,087 14 3 
A. Fasey & Son, London . ceuknsy IerOsCGO a1y7aaO 
A. Woodhouse, ‘London AGE tao ad, ROHSyih OMS) 
W Wilson, Ramsgate’ 0) ©.5. s+ 9;438 10) 0 
AB Trueman, Swanley tae Mach we OS" Onn) 
nie Denne, Walmer  irersc oe 108.2870! Jo 
G. Bell, Tottenham.. tag eee O(COS 5120 
B. Cooke & Gor, London 30 6,333 0 Oo 
Case Sea-Detence Syndicate, Ltd., 

London . a ve 079 I0 3 

Borough surveyor’ § ‘estimate, £8,396 12s. 10d. 

* Accepted. 


STANLEY (YORKS).—For the construction of a 
main pipe sewer for the drainage of Bottomboat, 
together with the necessary man-holes, lamp-holes, flush- 
ing chambers, and other appurtenant work, for the 


Stanley Urban District Council. Mr. Frank Massie, YELLOW. |PITOH PINE. 
A.M.I1.C.E., engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield :— Per i Blocks _) ee ae 
W. Jowett, Brighouse Bee ae eee 86a" OMG out of sizes. ex Ship within 
Wied & Tetley, Bradford 7 ieee s04 140) At Wharf. |" one month. At Wharf. 
Binks Brothers, Outwood bo (oh, AAG AGL oe 
A. C. Harris, Morley Rat cists Nene) 2 2005) 72, 70 
S, Hall, Stanley... Oe Sor MERCIER Sh oc 
T. Egan & Sons, Manningham Es 7a) oO 
M. Arundel, East Ardsley .. Gs «. 2,818 14 © 
W. Doleman, IDGWSDULY)U.\c ues nei als OON-L 5 LO 
T. & G. Wilsen,* Wakefield .. .. 1,715 0 Oo 


* Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.- For the erection of a new 
covered market on the site adjoining the cold stores and 
ice factory in Wulfruna Street, for the Markets Com- 


mittee : — 


Hels aj OMES hers . £19,000 oO 

Fe uuhs ees | PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
H. Willcock & Co. 18,286 © | With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 

bie Ciae Gans gee 8 EX 44 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square, 

G. Cave & Sons* 17,535 0 | Tex 43-5, 45/6 or 22/6 3 


% Accepted, [All of ‘Wolverhampton. ] These prices include desiccation. 


H, Price, Shrewsbury ~ £1,300 © 

W.J Felton; Oswestry.; Gos cs) ss os) 52000 0 

ili: pein: Oswestry . 1,249 10 

W. H, Thomas, * Oswestry ie 1,099 Oo 
Accepted. 


RAMSGATE.—For the construction of certain sea- 
defence works and groyne on the East Cliff, Ramsgate, 
for the Corporation. Mr. T. C. Taylor, borough sur- | 
veyor :-~ 


W. Manders, Leyton.. . £13,024 0 0 | 


= = oy = 


on MITA. 


VENTNOR, I.W.—Accepted for the construction of 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


boundary fences and entrance gates at Undercliff | 
Isolation Hospital. Mr. George Boughton, architect, 
Ryde, 1.W.: TIMBER MERCHANTS. 

E, A. Vincent, Ventnor Seed . £167 14 

For sinking artesian well 2 25ft. deep, and | Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
di umping gear and windwheel | 
ear ath al | Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSBA. 
Duke & Ockenden, Littlehampton 262 I0 | Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING ; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate P.ates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Volour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THH ARCHITECT ” in 1886. <A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 


Gnli Gon 5 : 


Ire 


BUILDING WORKS, 
SEWERAGE, 

GAS AND WATER 
SCHEMES. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. | ... 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. aca) 


The Councils Journal, the organ o 


now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
Shillings. 


“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Highteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 


7K 


District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 
monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 
information as ‘to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


ARCHITECTURE. No. X ENGRAVING. 
BRICKLAYING. No, XI. METAL WORKING, 
STONE OUTTING, No. XII. FOUNDING, 
* No. IV. OARPENTRY. No, XIII, TURNING. 
f the Parish and No.V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE, 

No. VII, POTTERY. No. XVI. ARMOURBSKS, 

No. VIII. SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION, | 

No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIIL. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING, 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘*THE ARCHITECT,”’’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


_ 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 


For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements As SF On GO 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 

Advertisements, .. ~ af An Abpea wows" 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. ‘eur? .6 

Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. be Gh 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than5 p.m on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 1c/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE cd. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS... Ltd. 
Advertisement and Pnblisuing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street. Strand, WC. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Tue late Queen Victoria 
had no liking for changes 
in her latter days, and thus it happened that 
no alterations were made to Balmoral Castle ; 
she, however, left an instruction that if it 
was thought necessary after her death to 
make any alterations these should only be 
done by a Scottish architect. His Majesty 
the King has had many changes made at 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace 
and Balmoral has now been similarly over- 
hauled. During the residence of the Court 
there last autumn, Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
the well-known Scottish architect, was sent 
for, and at his suggestion many improve- 
ments have been carried out so as to render 
the internal arrangements of the Castle more 
suited to present requirements. These altera- 
tions have been in progress for the last six 
months, and are now practically completed. 
Among other things a new heating system 
has been introduced and improvements made 
in the servants’ accommodation, besides 
which the cleaners and the upholsterers have 
been very busy preparing the place for the 
King’s visit. 


Balmoral Castle. 


Wuen the great Palace of 
Westminster was completed 
and Parliament was “at 
last lodged as Parliament should be,” the 
average Englishman, compelled to admire a 
structure which in spite of some faults is 
beautiful, yet strongly inclined to exercise 
his national privilege of grumbling, was 
often heard to say that it was “gilt ginger- 
bread.” There is a considerable amount of 
gold about the building: it catches the light 
above the Victoria Tower; it glitters over 
the great clock ; it sparkles upon vanes and 
railings ; its presence seems to give a certain 
brilliancy even on the darkest days. In our 


Exterior 
Gilding. 


‘time it is no longer objected to; the building 


is not criticised by the public, for it has grown 


familiar and the gold is accepted, with the 
shields and lions, the Tudor roses and the 
portcullises of Westminster, which adorn it 
from end to end. The cross of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral again gives us a point of light 
above the lantern, the Golden Gallery being 
immediately beneath it. But gold is practi- 
cally absent from the greater part of London 
as a decorative detail in architecture—for the 
mere gilt-letter mania of the last few years 
is in no sense architectural. Abroad, gold is 
much affected—for external decoration. Paris 
uses it nobly: Mansard’s fine dome of the 
Invalides was not spoilt by the golden 
“trophies” placed on it by Napoleon ; it is 
freely used to enrich gates and grilles, and 
gives an air of splendour to the new Alex- 
ander Bridge, whose four “pylons” are 
crowned with statuary groups of gilded 
bronze. In Brussels the famous Grande Place, 
picturesque and historic, is surrounded by 
the old halls of the companies whose 


A PARAGRAPH recently ap- 
peared in the ‘* Western 
Daily Mercury” which shows our contem- 
porary’s artistic ability. It appears from this 
that the new style for which we have been 
waiting so long has arrived. This is the 
substance of the paragraph: ‘At the time of 
the British occupation, Khartoum being in 
ruins, the Government offices were estab- 
lished at Omdurman, but they are gradually 
being removed to the new city as the per- 
manent buildings are erected. Omdurman, 
with its mud hovels, covers a large area, but 
much is ruinous. Theplace when taken was 
indescribably filthy ; it is now intersected by 
wide roads and is under police supervision. 
The first sight of Khartoum from the river 
comes as a charming surprise after the long 
journey through a thousand miles of barren- 
ness, for itis embosomed in trees. The palace, 
a massive building, is a finished structure of 
great durability and elegance, and gives the 


A Work of Art. 


COLONNADE, AMALIENBORG PALACE, 


mullions are heavily gilded. In Munich may 
be seen “Old German” fronts whose walls 
are almost covered with processions of 
knights and ladies, burghers and men-at- 
arms, painted in colours on a flat gold 
ground; above rise high-pitched roofs of a 
deep chocolate or reddish-brown. Can gold 
be utilised for decorative systems in the re- 
building of London? The first thing to be 
said in answer is that the association of this 
particular metal with the idea of wealth is 
so deeply rooted in the human mind that 
not many people can bring themselves to 
pass judgment fairly upon it as a colour. 
The long period, too, in which colour was 
practically allowed to die out in architec- 
ture was unfavourable to its employment, 
but it was much esteemed for internal de- 
coration in England during the Tudor and 
Elizabethan periods ; it was never disdained 
for a vane, and showed brightly here and 
there in armorial details of ornamental iron 
gates. A certain air of splendour is appro- 
priate to a capital city; and the use of gold, 
if duly restrained, treated as a colour in con- 
junction with other colours, especially in 
combination with stone or marble, is one 
way of obtaining it. 


COPENHAGEN. 


impression that its builders have come to 
stay. No professional architect was em- 
ployed—it is, in fact, a new style, an inven- 
tion of the Royal Engineers. ‘These in- 
genious Officers were quartered here, and got 
the job to do as part of their duty, and did 
their best. The result is charming and 
original. But engineers have to be ubiqui- 
tous, like their motto, and those who com- 
menced were not allowed to finish the 
building. The lower storeys are the design 
of one engineer, the upper of another, and 
yet the whole is congruous.” 


Tue decision of the Royal 
Academy to open a public 
subscription for contribu- 
tions towards the fund for rebuilding St. 
Mark’s Campanile at Venice is a new 
departure, and the spirit in which the offer 
is made is to be commended, but the argu- 
ment for the rebuilding is not convincing. 
If all the artists in Christendom had 
painted pictures of Venice, that would be no 
reason why the Campanile should be rebuilt 
in its old ill-proportioned form. Why should 
it be a lifeless reproduction, and not a 
product of its own time in its design? 


A 3 


St. Mark’s 
Campanile. 
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OLD STREET AND 


COPENHAGEN AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS, 


By G. R. BRYCE. 


ibay many other Continental towns, the 

Danish capital has much to attract and 
interest the architect. Its quaint streets and 
unique buildings, its museums and art 
galleries, not to mention the historical 
traditions which belong to it, make Copen- 
hagen a suitable happy hunting-ground for 
the student who combines recreation with 
the pursuit of his profession. Copenhagen 
is one of those cities in which present-day 
advance is united with old-fashioned quaint- 
ness. Passing from the large central square 
called Kongens Nytorv by a narrow windin 
street composed of shops replete with the 
latest novelties, one emerges upon an old 
market-place and finds peasant women in 
quaint Dutch costume sitting by their fruit or 
vegetable stands. Within a stone’s throw of 
the tall old whitewashed houses fronting the 
sleepy canals electric cars dart through the 
quarter of up-to-date hotels and railway 
stations. Large ocean steamers are berthed 
close to old-fashioned wooden vessels and 
make a strong contrast. 

Approaching the city from the Sound, the 
flatness of the country enables one to descry 
the gilded domes and slender spires long 
before entering the harbour. When at 
length the steamer reaches her berth in the 
middle of the town, the surroundings are 
strikingly picturesque. The Exchange, with 
its row of gables and fantastic spire, is before 
us—in front passing one of the canals which 
intersect the city. In the background may 
be seen the imposing ruins of Christiansborg 
Palace, as well as some of the old white- 
washed houses with their casement windows 
and tiled roofs. The old boats and barges 
which lie along the sides of the canal make 


CANAL, COPENHAGEN: THORWALDSEN’S MUSEUM TO THE RIGHT. 


a curious but pleasing foreground, and their 
quaint appearance harmonizes well with the 
age and dignity of the surrounding buildings. 

Copenhagen is said to have been founded 
by Bishop Absalon towards the close of the 
twelfth century, its early name being 
“Havn” (harbour) or ‘ Képmannahavyn.” 
The present Danish spelling is Kj@benhavn, 
meaning literally ‘‘ merchants’ harbour.” 

The Exchange (Bgrsen) is perhaps the most 
striking building of the city. As will be 
seen from the accompanying illustration, it 
faces a canal on one side; on the other 
is a boulevard, so that the whole building 
can be viewed only from the four corners— 
never in direct “elevation.” At the inter- 
section of the centre gables and the main 
ridge rises an octagonal lantern, which is 
surmounted by a curious spire formed of 
dragons’ tails, twisting to a point 165ft. 
from the ground. The building dates from 
about 1620, and is an example of the 
encouragement the architecture of Denmark 
received from King Christian IV. 

The sculptor Bertel Thorwaldsen is perhaps 
most popularly known by his famous carving 
in the rock at Lucerne, but his statues of 
Christ and the twelve Apostles must be 
scarcely less renowned. ‘These masterpieces 
were made for and and are preserved in the 
Frue Kirke in Copenhagen—externally a 
severely plain building, giving but scant 
indication of treasures within. Entrance is 
by a Greek Doric portico with six columns, 
in the pediment of which is a group repre- 
senting John the Baptist preaching in the 
wilderness. ‘The opposite end of the church 
finishes with a semicircular apse in which 
the statue of Christ is placed immediately 
behind the altar. The interior of the church 
resembles a basilica, the broad pillars of the 
nave being connected by arches above which 
a range of Doric columns supports the semi- 
circular vault. The figures of the Apostles 
are placed on both sides of the nave, one in 


front of each pillar, the church being lighted 
from the roof. “Each of the statues 1s a mar- 
vellous piece of work, depicting by look and 
attitude the character of the man it repre- 
sents. The bending head and stretched-out 
arms of the Saviour give an air of compas- 
sion and tenderness surely indicative of a 
great masterpiece. Besides these statues, 
there is a beautiful figure of a kneeling angel 
supporting a large shell to contain the bap- 
tismal water. ‘These statues, although not 
entirely the handiwork of Thorwaldsen him- 
self, were executed principally by him. 
Thorwaldsen spent most of his life in Rome, 
but in 1838, six years before his death, he 
returned and settled in his native city. It 
had been suggested to him that he should 
bequeath to the city the almost complete 
collection of his works which he possessed, 
consisting of plaster models, partly finished 
works and marble replicas. He eagerly took 
up the idea, and a sum was gathered to erect 
a building to house the collection. But as 
money was not at that time very plentiful in 
Denmark, the promoters of the scheme were 
at a loss how to spend to best advantage the 
comparatively small amount at their dis- 
posal. King Frederick VI. offered an old 
stable near the castle, and it was this unlikely 
building the architect Bindesball converted 
into what is both museum and mausoleum— 
the body of the great sculptor being interred, 
by his own wish, amidst his works. The 


museum is ranged round an open rectangular - 


court which contains Thorwaldsen’s grave in 
the centre. Most of the rooms are small, and 
open into one another—an arrangement sug- 
gested by Thorwaldsen himself, as he wished 
the visitor to concentrate his attention on 
only a few works at one time. Each room 
contains one statue, two busts and two or 
three bas-reliefs on the walls. Altogether 
there are eighty statues, 130 busts, 240 reliefs 
and three large friezes, besides a great many 
models and sketches ; 124 of the works are 
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in marble, On the outside of the museum isa _ pleted. Hr Martin Nyrop has designed an 
representation by means of different coloured | original and imposing building, and viewing 


cements of Thorwaldsen landing in Copen- 
hagen in 1838. On one wall he is shown 
arriving amid great rejoicing, and on another 
his sculptures are being conveyed from the 
vessel to the museum. 

_ The Glyptothek is also well worth visit- 
ing. This collection was begun many years 
ago by Mr. Carl Jacobsen, a well-known 
brewer and enthusiastic art patron, when he 
brought together a few figures for a winter 
garden. After some years the collection had 
attained considerable dimensions, and in 
1888 Mr. Jacobsen decided to present it to 
the nation. The exhibits are principally 
Danish and French works, a number of the 
former being by Bissen and Jerichau, pupils 
of Thorwaldsen. There is aremarkable statue 
of “Princess Alexandra” by Chapu in the 
Glyptothek. It portrays the Queen in her 
younger days, the grace and dignity of the 
seated figure making it striking and lifelike. 
The companion statue of “ Princess Dagmar” 
by Gauthurin is not quite so fascinating— 
perhaps because the subject is less familiar. 

Close to the Glyptothek are two magnifi- 
cent parks—-the Fredericksberg Gardens and 
Séndermarken, separated only by the public 
road. They cover about go acres each. It 
was at Fredericksberg Castle that Queen 
Caroline Mathilde, consort of King Christian 
VII. and sister of George III, of Great Britain, 
lived when she came to Denmark. When 
the English bombarded Copenhagen, in 1807, 
General Ludlow made this castle his head- 
quarters. The fine avenues of trees sur- 
rounding the castle are a favourite resort of 
the city toilers, as well as the less cultivated 
Sgndermarken, which is more of a wood than 
a cultivated park. 

Numbers of electric and horse tramcars ply 
frequently between the city and suburbs, and 
boarding one of these at the Fredericksberg 
gates one is soon conveyed back again to the 
Raadhusplads. The very large Raadhus 
(town house) has only lately been com- 


it from different quarters there are many and 
varied groupings to please the eye. The 
tower is 330ft. high. Over the principal 
entrance is a statue of the founder of the 
city. 

‘Another modern building of interest is the 
English church of St. Alban, designed by 
the late Sir Arthur Blomfield in 1887. It is 
prettily situated among trees near the old 
moat and ramparts of the “ Kastel.” 

One of the illustrations shows the Ama- 
lienborg Palace. In the centre of the 
square may be seen an equestrian statue 
of King Frederik V. by the’ French sculptor 
Sally. The design shown in the photograph 
is repeated on the other sides of the square, 
so that there are four identical elevations. 
Originally the residences of four noblemen, 
this has been the king’s town palace since 
Christiansborg was demolished by fire in 
1884. Thisis the aristocratic part of the 
city, many of the nobility having houses 
in it.- 

The Round Tower, which adjoins Trinity 
Church, is remarkable in having a spiral 
passage by which to reach the top. Tradition 
asserts that Peter the Great traversed it on 
horseback—a feat not difficult of accom- 
plishment, as the passage is broad and lofty 
and the gradient an easy one. The view 
from the top is extensive, and, besides picking 
out the different features of the city, one 
may enjoy the panoramas of the surrounding 
country on one hand and the different islands 
and narrow coast-line of Sweden on the 
other. 

The situation and surroundings of the 
Palace of Fredericksborg enhance its beauty, 
rising as it does from a lake on three 
small islets, against the grand background 
of a forest. It was here Christian IV. 
was born, on April 12th, 1577. Although 
the original Fredericksborg was a hand- 
some and fairly commodious dwelling 
in Renaissance style, the young king soon 


AMALIENBORG PALACE COPENHAGEN, 


TURAL RECORD. 


decided to build a large new palace there. 
On January 15th, 1602, he made an agreement 
with a contractor, Friborg by name, to pull 
down the old, and on May 2nd to build the 
main buildings of the new castle, according 
to a model supplied by the king, the price 
agreed upon being the apparently modest 
sum of 15,000 rigsdaler (nine rigsdaler equal 
to £1). No doubt, however, the “extras” 
became rather a serious matter. ‘The three 
wings of the new palace were brought under 
roof during the years: 1606-8, but the king 
went on adding auxiliary buildings and em- 
bellishments as late as the year 1621. 

The palace consists of three large four- 
storeyed blocks, the central being called the 
King’s, and the two wings the Church wing 
and the Princess wing, respectively to the 
spectator’s left and right. The King’s, or 
central block, is about 220ft. long, the side 
wings each rgoft. On the fourth side of the 
courtyard is a long low building or gallery, 
with an elaborate gateway and various em- 
bellishments; some of the sculptures, how- 
ever, have vanished. The castle on all four 
sides rises perpendicularly from the lake. 
The Church wing has a magnificent bell 
tower, about 3c0oft. to the top of the spire. 
From the inner courtyard a bridge leads over 
the moat to the outer, fanked by two long, 
somewhat plain, buildings. Opposite is a 
square, very massive and very handsome, 
gate or prison tower, which was finished in 
the year 1621. 

When finished, the exterior of the castle 
was still more gorgeous than it is at the 
present day, the window-frames and many 
of the sandstone ornaments being gilded ; 
and there were gilt statues in the arches of 
the gallery that faces the outer courtyard. 
The interior was still more elaborate, and 
some of the apartments were almost unique 
in their splendour. Foremost among them 
was the large dancing hall, or, as it was 
afterwards called, the Knights’ Hall; its 
dimensions are very considerable: length 
about r7oft., breadth about 7oft., and height 
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about 23ft. It was extravagantly carved and 
decorated, twenty-six sculptors working for 
seven years at the ceiling alone. 

__ Beneath the Knights’ Hall is the church. 
Two rows of brightly polished pillars divide 
it into a nave and aisles, a balcony being 
formed over the latter. The ribs of the 
arches are gilt, and the altar, the pulpit and 
the font are all profusely decorated with cast 
and chased silver figures and adornments, 
much of them the work of Jacob Mores of 
Hamburg, and hisson. At the end opposite 
the altar is the organ, and behind this the 
King’s Sanctuary, a most beautiful room. 

A fine room on the ground floor is the 
Rose or the Knights’ Room (see centre plate) ; 
its arched roof rests on polished marble 
pillars, and the upper portion of the walls is 
decorated with fighting stags in stucco, the 
antlers, however, being real. 

A devastating fire destroyed the castle on 
December 17th, 1859. The beautiful church, 
fortunately, escaped almost unscathed, as did 
some of the rooms on the ground floor, part 
of the marble gallery, the bridge and terrace, 
besides the buildings outside the inner court- 
yard. The walls, however, were sound; and 
as many costly ornaments and other articles 
were saved, it was decided to rebuild the 
castle in the original style, the King very 
handsomely heading a national subscription 
started to raise the necessary funds. Likea 
veritable phoenix, Fredericksborg rose again 
from its ashes. 
became a royal residence, but is now a 
richly-endowed National Museum. 


(To be concluded.) 


CONWAY SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 


R. JOHN J.. WEBSTER, of. West- 
minster, the engineer called in to ad- 
vise the Town Council of Conway as to the 
present condition of the Suspension Bridge, 
and whose report was regarded ‘as so alarm- 
ing that a watchman was stationed on the 
structure to prevent coaches or other heavy 
vehicles crossing at more than one at a 
time, recently sent in a supplemental report 
recommending that the following alterations 
be made :— 

The chain links, not being strong enough, 
should be supplemented by either another set 
of links or by steel cables; and, as economy 
of construction is an important considera- 
tion, it is recommended that steel cables be 
adopted, being less than one-half the cost of 
the links. It would require two cables about 
4in. diameter, which could be fixed above 
and close to the present top links. 

The present parapet lattice work, which is 
very fragile and corroded in places, to be re- 
moved ‘and replaced with stiffening girders 
of a more substantial nature.’ These girders 
would reduce the vibration considerably and 
so increase the life of the bridge. 

All the suspension rods and connections to 
be renewed with others of stronger construc- 
tion, and other minor repairs; the whole esti- 
mated tocost £4,750. Mr. Webster continues: 
—“It was suggested that, as the roadway was 
so narrow and dangerous to foot passengers, 
a footway might be placed outside the 
present bridge. This can be done by means 
of cantilevers attached to the proposed new 
stiffening girders, which would carry the 
footway outside the bridge on the Deganwy 
side. ‘The footway would then pass round 
the towers on to the existing approaches. 
This would involve the removal of the 
present castellated stone parapet round the 
tower, but I do not think that this would 


mar the general appearance of the bridge. I | 


estimate the cost of the footpath over the 
bridge and approaches, 5ft. clear width and 
parapet railing 4ft. high, including the extra 
cost of the cable to carry the additional load, 
to be £1,750.” 


Ahibitors in every line of industrial activity 


It never again, however, ’ 


LOUISIANA EXHIBITION. 


te Foreign Office has recently signified 
the acceptance by the Government of 
the invitation of the Government of the 
United States to take part in the Uni- 
versal Exposition to be held in St. Louis, 
1904. The exhibits to be made by the 
Government, in its official capacity, will be 
limited to education and the fine arts. The 
former will be entrusted to the Education 
Department, one of whose representatives, 


Michael E. Sadler, M.A., Director of Special 


Enquiries, has recently been in America as a 
delegate to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, which has just held its annual meet- 
ing in the city of Minneapolis. 

The organisation of the fine art exhibit 
will be made under the general advice and 
control of a committee of the Royal Academy, 
Sir Edward Poynter, the President, having 
already taken steps in this direction. The 
general feeling is that the exhibit will in- 
clude a wide range not only of the fine but 
also of the applied arts, the authorities of 
the Exposition having paid much attention 
to this enlargement of its scope and purpose. 

Later, facilities will be provided for ex- 


agriculture, 


manufactures, mining and 
fisheries. 


The details of these have not yet 


been arranged, nor have any announcements 


been made thus far by the Foreign Office, 
under whose auspices the invitation has been 
formally accepted and the initial arrange- 
ments perfected, as to the funds to be devoted 
to the carrying out of the undertaking. 

France has made a grant of 600,000 frs. 
(£24,000) for preliminary organisation and 
the expenses of a commission which has 
already visited St. Louis. It is announced 
that a special building (the site for which 
has already been selected) will be erected 
upon the Exposition grounds, the Petit 
Trianon having been chosen for reproduction. 
Largely increased grants will be made later, 
so that the participation of the French 
Government and people is likely to be a 
conspicuous feature. The space already be- 
spoken is 40,000 sq. metres for exhibits and 
5,000 sq. metres for a pavilion. 

Japan has appointed a Royal Commission. 
and has set aside the sum of 2,500,000 yen 
(£250,000) for the erection of a building and 
for making an exhibit which shall be com- 
plete throughout the whole line of its in- 
dustries, devoting special attention, however, 
to artistic products. This commission will 
be composed of some of its leading statesmen, 
and perhaps headed by the Emperor or some 
member of his family. Canada has made a 
preliminary grant of 125,000 dols. (£25,000), 
has selected the site for its building, and will 


make very elaborate exhibits in agriculture © 


and forestry, as well as in its manufactures, 
railways and mining, besides 
special attention to its fisheries. Italy will 
give its official attention to a show of fine 
and applied arts, including glass and 
mosaics, which promises, if*the plans are 
carried out, to be more complete than any it 
has made in any previous exhibition. 
Mexico and several of the republics and 


devoting | 


countries of South America, which last year | 


displayed fine exhibits at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, have already accepted 
the invitation, and will make a strong show 
of the products peculiar to their soil and 
climate. In addition to the formal accept- 
ances, the Emperor of China has sent a com- 
mission to St. Louis, apparently for the pur- 
pose of concluding upon the most direct form 
in which the Empire may undertake a dis- 
play. The German Emperor has been con- 
sulted in regard to the Universal Exposition, 
and it is apparent that the desire is that the 
nation shall be fully represented, both in 
regard to trade and education, and also in 
the fine and applied arts section. Further, 
among the older but now progressive 


nations, Korea has notified its intention to 
be represented officially, Vhe Imperial 
Government at Constantinople has decided 
to participate and to send a commission to 
the Exposition, and is encouraging the mer- 
chants: and manufacturers to become ex- 
hibitors. And a movement in Russia is in 
progress to attain the same ends. To add to 
the before-mentioned, several other countries 
of Europe and Asia have signified their 
intention to be represented with commissions 
or with official exhibits of some kind. In 
fact, the probabilityis that before the end 
of 1902, while still about a year and a quarter 
of time will remain for perfecting arrange- 
ments, practically every important country in 
the world will have accepted the invitation 
to take part. 

It will be remembered that the Exposition 
was originally planned to open on May tst, 
1903. ‘he management insisted upon their 
readiness to go on and complete their work 
within the period originarly hxed, but it was 
universally represented to them by foreign 
countries, by a good many of the individual 
States in America, and by some of the most 
important exhibitors that a year’s grace 
would be most welcome. Accordingly, 
Congress passed a law authorising the post- 
ponement. That body had appropriated 
about 5,500,000 dols. of which 5,000,000 dols. 
was its contribution of one-third to the 
capital stock of the Exposition, like amounts 
being contributed by the city of St. Louis 
and by a private company. The last 
Congress, in taking official action, has 
increased the total contributions of the 


Government, until they now amount to 


6,308,000 dols., a sum wholly unprecedented 
in the history of international exhibitions. 
A considerable proportion of the increased 
sums, will be devoted to special exhibits, 
fisheries being one of the most prominent 
items. Further, besides the official grant 
from Washington, the majority of the States 
in the Union have officially voted a substantial 
sum for individual buildings in which to 
present their own peculiar products or to 
illustrate their history. 

But it is not Congress alone that has 
contributed to this enlargement of plan. The 
management, finding that this extension of 
time has been unexpectly granted, have 
enlarged their scope and plan. This does 
not so much apply to the mere size or 
quantity of exhibits, but it has permitted 
them to give an attention to quality which 
might have been impossible in the shorter 
time. Among other things, they have in- 
creased the ground space to be used. 
Originally, this was about 1,000 acres. It 
has now been so enlarged that it will reach 
from 1,200 to 1,400 acres. This will include 
a large tract of land owned by Washington 


| University of St. Louis, upon whicha number 


of new and permanent buildings have already 
been erected. Substantial progress has been 
shown in the making of lakes, and several 


| of the more important bufldings of the 200 
| acres of floor-space to be covered by the 


Exposition are already far advanced in con- 


- struction. Of the additions, 75 acres have 


been set aside for an international military 
camp and parade ground; 130 acres for the 
30-acre Agricultural Palace and live stock 
exhibits, important features in the Exposition 
to which it may be anticipated all the world 
will contribute; indeed, the ground for 


| service is about twice as extensive as that 


used at the Chicago Exhibition. 

The plans are in such a forward state of 
preparation as to justify the confident expec- 
tation that St. Louis will present the one 
example of an exhibition really ready on 
the day of opening. The postponement has 
also promoted the enlargement of the local 
transportation facilities. The’ London offices 
of the Universal Exposition, St. Louis, are 
at Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 
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A NEW LUNATIC ASYLUM. | 


4g 
A erected by the Brecon and Radnor 
counties. The buildings cover nearly seven 


acres of ground. The contract, amounting | 
to about £120,000, was entrusted to Mr. | 


Watkin Williams, of Pontypridd. After a 
little surveying the contractor fortunately 
found a bed of stone for the buildings at a 


distance of about half a mile, and this has | 


now been quarried on two sides, the stones 
being conveyed to the site from one of them 


over an incline made on the edge of a deep. 


dingle. Clay, too, was found near the site, 
and all the bricks used, numbering about 
three millions, have been made on the spot. 
There are six blocks of buildings for the 
patients, those for males and females respec- 
tively being on each side of the administra- 
tive section. ‘Iwo of them are for epileptics, 
two for recent and acute patients, and two 
infirmaries, one being a replica of the other. 
In the entrance block are a suite of rooms 
for the medical superintendent, clerks, and 
committee-rooms and reception-rooms for 
visitors, and rooms for male attendants on 
one side and for femaleson the other. There 
are four “padded ” rooms in the buildings, 
the sides and floor being made of thick, 
pliable rubber, every possible regard being 
paid in their construction to ensure safety 
and comfort to the unfortunate patients who 


may]be confined in them. Each room has | 


a window, and in the inner door, which has 
a spring lock, is a small piece of glass which 
gives a full view of the interior from the 
outside. In the administrative block is a 


spacious, lofty dining and recreation hall, | 
with a stage at one end and dressing-rooms | 
adjoining. The roof is arched, the ribs being | 


supported by pilasters. It provides ample 
accommodation for five hundred persons to 
dine together, is centrally situated, access from 
all parts being obtained by means of corridors 


| 


| ing. 
Talgarth an asylum is being jointly | e 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


‘on the first floor are fireproof. 


which run round the whole of the building, 
one of them being about 5ooft. long adjoin- 
On the opposite side of this corridor 
are the dispensing-rooms. Inthe same block 
is a huge store-room, with cellar beneath, 
and a laundry fitted with modern appliances. 
There are also a workshop block and an 
engine-house. There are two floors through- 
out, both being similar, and the whole of 
the corridors, granolithic stairs, and ceilings 
The wood- 
work is clean varnished pitch-pine, and 
the wood floors are pitch-pine, cleaned for 
wax-polishing. The lavatories and _bath- 
room are dadoed with white-glazed bricks. 
The exterior work is native stone walling, 
GrinsHell stone dressings, and the inside of 
the walls is lined with bricks. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 350 patients, but 
provision has been made for extensions. In 
the administrative part, however, accommo- 
dation has been provided to meet the wants 
of 500 patients. Opposite the main entrance 
is a spacious church, built on Gothic lines, 
and to the right is the mortuary and a 
detached isolation hospital for both sexes. 
In the immediate vicinity will be a sewage 
farm. A reservoir has been constructed on 
rising ground above the asylum. It is 
covered with a roofing of corrugated iron, 
and has a storage capacity of 144,000 gals. 


| The reservoir has a depth of 7ft., and the 


filter beds are enclosed by a high wall. A 
big tank has been sunk into the ground to 
store the rainwater for laundry purposes, 
and it is conveyed from the roofs of the 
various blocks by means of pipes. The 
lighting of the premises has been so arranged 
that the medical officer can switch off the 
light in one room after he had passed 
through and turn it on in the next at the 
same time. 

The architects are Messrs. Giles, Gough & 
Trollope,Craven Street, London,who designed 
the Parc Gwyllt, Bridgend, and several other 


works is Mr. W. T. Creedy, who has been 
appointed by the architects to superintend 
the erection of the workhouse and infirmary 
being built at Hammersmith at a cost of 
£200,000. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
CONGRESS. 


Abe Annual Congress of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Health was opened at 
Exeter last Thursday, the Earl of Iddesleigh, 
the president, in the chair. In the course of 
his address the president referred to the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal, of which 
he is chairman, and said that the second 
report of the Commission just issued con- 
tained reports of high value. He paid a 
tribute of sincere respect to the two great 
communities of Manchester and Leeds.. The 
amount of public spirit that both of them 
had shown in endeavouring to solve the 
difficulties attendant upon any satisfactor 
system of sewage disposal was beyond all 
praise. He regretted that he could not give 
some idea of the probable date at which the 
Commission would issue its final report and 
recommendations. They would soon, he 
hoped, be able to publish the results of a 
prolonged investigation into the treatment 
of sewage on land; and their experts were 
now making elaborate parallel examinations 
of some of the processes of filtration by arti- 
ficial means. But he feared that they would 
ultimately be obliged to bring their pro- 
ceedings to an arbitrary close; for, however 
much they could learn, he was quite certain 
they could never come to a point at which 
they could say there was nothing more to be 
learned. The subject was inexhaustible. 
Another subject of great importance was 
that of the use and abuse of our water 
supplies. If he were an absolute Emperor 
he should appoint a department of the 
Government to deal solely with water ad- 
ministration. He should expect that depart- 
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ment to prove beneficial to the community 
by the wise exercise of its discretionary 
powers and to a greater degree by reason of 
the knowledge which it would slowly accu- 
mulate and place at the disposal of the 
country. One simply could not exaggerate 
the vital consequences of exact knowledge 
concerning water supplies, either in respect 
of health or wealth. Without exact know- 
ledge the people were in perpetual danger of 
recklessness on the one side and of fads on 
the other. 
Mr. Mawbey’s Address. 

Mr. E. G. Mawbey, of Leicester, in the 
course of his presidential address in the 
section devoted to engineering and archi- 
tecture, enforced the importance of pure air 


and water, a dry and clean sub-soil, the 


diminution of noise from traffic in our 
streets, exercise and personal cleanliness, 
with healthy and cheerful homes and sur- 
roundings, and plenty of honest and well- 
directed work. In order to obtain pure air 
there should be adequate public and private 
scavenging and cremation of refuse, efficient 
ventilation, wide thoroughfares, and ample 
intercepting streets, proper construction, 
cleansing, and ventilation of sewers and 
drains, and other sanitary arrangements ; 
open spaces in centres of population, ample 
air spaces in dwellings and around our fac- 
tories and workshops, to ensure light and air; 
the prevention and abatement of smoke, due 
restrictions upon noxious trades, electrifica- 
tion of our poisonous underground railways, 
the drainage and prevention of the pollution 


_ of subsoils and the diminution of malarial 


and other troubles by the reclamation of 
swamps; improved drainage and carrying 
out of floods prevention schemes. The 
legislation for the last-named, he urged, was 
far from what it should be in the way of 
providing facilities for small local autho- 


tities to rid the districts and inhabited areas 


from disastrous floods, Supplies of pure 
water were to be ensured by the satisfactory 


disposal and efficient purification of the 


_ sewage of every town, village, and habi- 


tation, the prevention of fouling. of rivers, 


_ Watercourses, and springs; and by the com- 


pulsory provision of a practically pure public 
water-supply, not only to our large towns, 
but also throughout all rural districts where 
large populations were now depending for 
their supply upon shallow and frequently 
highly-polluted wells in close proximity to 
the dwellings. There was great need for a 
movement, in conjunction with the Local 


Government Board, for the better control 


and utilisation of our catchment and drain- 
age areas, so as to facilitate and even enforce 
the joint schemes by groups of municipalities 
and local authorities for the supply of whole- 
some water within the various watersheds of 
the country. In order to encourage exercise 
and personal cleanliness, ample provision of 
recreation grounds, gymnasia, baths and 
open-air bathing stations, &c., was indis- 
pensable in all thickly-populated districts. 
It was notable that the architects of the 
present day were making an earnest study 
of hygiene. The duties of sanitary and 
building inspectors were of vital importance, 
not only in discovering insanitary conditions 
and defects in construction, but in dealing 
with the neglect, misuseand mismanagement 
of even the best sanitary works which could be 
provided. There was, perhaps, no ‘more 
difficult problem to be solved than the suc- 
cessful purification of sewage, and certainly 
nothing had given so much hope of a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty as the recent 
experiments which had been conducted on 
bacteriological lines, . 2u08 , 
Sanitation in Rural Districts. 

The proceedings were continued on Friday, 
Sir C. Cameron, of Dublin, presiding. 
Captain G. Phillips, of Frimley, Surrey, 
read a paper on the necessity for teaching 
the principles of public health in rural 
districts, in which he strongly advocated the 
appointment of sanitary inspectors by the 
Local Government Board of a higher order 
than the local inspectors, who should make 
thorough inspections of all the sanitary 
appliances in every cottage throughout the 
rural districts. They should also teach the 
people practical sanitation, pointing out the 
existing defects, and encouraging the people 
to correct all injurious and insanitary habits. 
Mr. Tolson (Exeter) advocated the creation 
of a ministry of public health and_ the 
appointment of independent sanitary officers 
over large areas.. They could not expect too 
much of a medical officer of health who had 
a large district and £40 a year. Professor 
Smith said one was ashamed of the condition 
of things in the villages. The generality of 
farms were anything but what could be 
desired. He moved that the council of the 
institute be requested to consider what steps 
should be taken to urge the Government. to 
improve the sanitary condition of rural 
districts—The President (Sir C. Cameron) 
said there was some excuse for the idea that 
sanitary work was not so necessary in rural 
districts as, in towns, seeing that the death- 
rate was.15 per 1,000 against 20 per 1,000 


in towns. But the urban districts were 
menaced by the condition of things in rural 
districts through the food supplies, especially 
milk and butter. Therefore the towns were 
as much interested as the villages in the 
sanitary state of rural districts. 

Several papers were read on the question 
of “Hygiene in Public Schools,” and a reso- 
lution was passed expressing the opinion 
that great benefit would result from the 
teaching of the rudimentary facts of hygiene 
in elementary schools, 

In the section for engineering and archi- 
tecture Mr. T. Cain (City Engineer of 
Worcester) contributed a paper on typhoid 
fever in relation to water supply. It had 
been said, he remarked, that the typhoid 
case rate of any town was a fair index of 
the hygienic quality of its water supply. 
Whether that statement expressed a general 
truth was one of the most serious questions 
that could engage the consideration of those 
authorities who were charged with the health 
of the public. If the answer proved to be in 
the affirmative, there could rest upon the 
water authorities of those towns which 
suffered from a high typhoid case rate the 
responsibility of effecting such changes in 
the source of the water supply, or in the 
treatment of it before distribution, as would 
prevent it from being any longer a vehicle of 
disease germs to the consumer. His experi- 
ence and investigations convinced him that 
the proposition expressed a general truth. 
He was conscious of the responsibility he 
incurred in attributing almost universally to 
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the water supplies the typhoid incidence, not 
of this country, but of any others. But in a 
matter of such serious import as the public 
health he had felt bound to give expression 
to his convictions, hoping that others might 
pursue the investigation further, and believing 
that in the end only good could result. 

Mr. Frank Lesie Watson, civil engineer, 
read a paper on ‘“‘ Recent Practice in Refuse 
Disposal and Utilisation Plant,” in the course 
of which he said that the most important 
and successful electric lighting and destructor 
plant hitherto erected was that of the Fulham 
Corporation, 
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Views and Reviews. 

American Surveying. 

The appearance of a new and compre- 
hensive work upon land surveying is a 
matter of considerable importance, and 
especially is this the case with the book now 
ander review. Mr. Nugent, as an American 
himself and Associate Professor of Engineer- 
ing in an American University, has produced 
a volume which illustrates the principles of 
surveying as seen from the American point 
of view with remarkable clearness, and its 
interest to an English reader hes largely in 
the divergencies from English practice which 
are in consequence unconsciously brought 
into prominence. In America the surveyor 
has to deal with large tracts of open country, 
practically unexplored, and consequently 
comparatively inaccurate surveys plotted to 
a small scale will serve his purpose, speed 
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| country work, generally speaking, unless the 


ground is entirely clear it is waste of time 
to use the more accurate instruments.” 
Theodolite traversing with the aid of traverse 
tables should be little less rapid, and very 
much more exact. 

In other respects, some of the American 
methods are distinct advances upon those in 
use in this county. The employment of the 
rooft. (or longer) steel tape in place of our 
heavy chain has been for many years advo- 
cated here; but in America it is usual, and 
the tape is made the more useful by an extra 
foot divided into tenths being added at one 
end, thus bringing the lineal measurements 
into agreement with those on the levelling 
staff. 

Some of Mr. Nugent’s suggested forms for 
Field Books—we do not know whether they 
are common American types or new ones of 


| his own devising—are remarkably good ; 


but there is little opportunity in a limited 


than with us. It would bea great gain in 
England if contour lines were more frequently 
shown than they are, especially on site plans 
for competitions, the American practice 
being in this matter much to be preferred. 
On the whole, Mr. Nugent is to be con- 
gratulated in having produced a careful and 
exhaustive work, which can be read with 
most advantage by the surveyor who is 


already skilled in practical work and wishful - 


to obtain a knowledge of the complex 
theories upon which much of it is based. 
“Plane Surveying,” by Paul C. Nugent, A.M., C.E. 


New York: John Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. Price 15s. nett. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


Mr. John Richard Eve died recently. He 
was a well-known land agent and surveyor 
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and approximate correctness being the main 
requirements. Thus the theodolite, which is 
the principal English instrument, and with- 
out which work of great precision can 
scarcely be accomplished, is rarely. used, 
being replaced by the compass for all ordi- 
nary work, where the risk of accidental 
attraction of the needles is not great. To an 
English surveyor who has learnt to consider 
accuracy as the most important of all desi- 


derata, this appears to be radically wrong, 


and the impression is not lessened by the | 


amount of trouble which is taken to 
“ balance” (otherwise to “ fudge”) the survey 
after it has been plotted, in order to make it 
close, by averaging the total error amongst 
the various lines and angles. The impression 
is irresistible that it would be far better to 
make an accurate survey in the first instance, 


and it is difficult to follow Mr. Nugent in his | 


summing up of the situation, after devoting 
no fewer than ninety pages of his book to 
compass surveying, in the words: “For 


notice such as this of calling attention to 
more than one prevailing common feature 
which they possess in having the right-hand 
pages of the field books alone ruled for the 
usual entries, the left-hand pages being left 
blank for notes and sketches. Thus for an 
ordinary chain survey the book when open 
shows its right-hand pages only ruled with 
a central coloured line to represent the 
chain. 

The American instruments, though differ- 
ing in detail from those of English make, 
show little advance uponthem so far as can 
be judged from illustrations and descriptions ; 
and probably they differ nothing at all in 
reliability. It seems to be customary to use 
a sighting target upon the levelling staff, 
which can be slid up and down by the staff- 
holder so as to make long levelling sights 
possible—one would think at a certain sacri- 
fice of accuracy for ordinary section levelling, 
but with gain of speed, at least in contouring, 
which is much more commonly employed 


MARTIN NYROP, ARCHITECT. 


of Bedford, having an extensive practice 
extending over a large area. Born in 1833, 
he assisted his father, also a valuer, for many 
years, and in 1865 joined the firm of Page & 
Harding, of St. Albans and Hitchin. In 
1886 he dissolved partnership and moved to 
Bedford where later his son, Mr. Trustram 
Eve, joined him in partnership under the 
present title of J. R. Eve & Son. Mr. Eve 
was widely known as a surveyor and agri- 
culturist. For many years he had been a 
member of the leading societies in connection 
with his profession, notably the Surveyors’ 
Institution and Farmers’ Club, of which 
latter he was chairman in 1go1. For the 
last twelve years he had been president of 
the Valuers’ Association for Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, and for 
a long time took a leading part in the 
council of the Bedford Agricultural Society. 
He had a large practice as a rating surveyor, 
his services being frequently retained’ as 
witness in rating and other cases. 
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ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OPENS A 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


IR. EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
writing to the “‘ Times,” says that artists 
feel the destruction of St. Mark’s Campanile 
as a personal loss, so conspicuously was it the 
key to the endless pictures which the beautiful 
city presents from wherever it may be seen, 
and so associated was it in our minds with 
the romance of its exquisite surroundings. 
Its rebuilding, thinks Sir Edward, is a neces- 
sity, if only for its place in the panorama, 
and has been voted by acclamation. There 
seems to be a technical illegality in the way 
of the Royal Academy using any part of its 
funds for such a purpose, and Sir Edward 
Poynter was therefore bound to make his 
appeal for subscriptions towards the recon- 
struction, which it is understood is definitely 
decided upon, to the members of that body 
individually, and it has been enthusiastically 
taken up and warmly responded to. The 
co-operation of the general public is now 
invited. The treasurer of the Royal Academy, 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., has kindly signified 
his willingness to: receive and keep in hand 
all donations sent to him and to deliver 
them to the proper authority when the time 
comes, and intending subscribers are requested 
to address their communication to him, at 
the Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly. 


Other Buildings in Danger. 

A correspondent of the “Scotsman” states 
that he has heard from the lips of one in the 
highest authority and position in Venice that 
even St. Mark’s Church itself is not in a 
satisfactory condition, notwithstanding the 
Government maintains a school of mosaic 
workers in the church itself simply to keep 
the fabric in repair. When cracks have 
appeared, it is stated, they have been simply 
filled with cement, and the mosaics put over 
them, leaving the cause of the damage un- 
removed. It appears that the great vault 


_ above the gallery at the west end of the 


church, which contains frescoes of the Last 
Judgment, and more especially the vault next 
it, above the nave of the church itself, which 
has scenes from the Book of Revelation, 
stand both in need of urgent repair. The 
great cupolas, too, which give such an 
Eastern character to the church, are said to 
be out of order. These cupolas are all double 
—that is to say, the cupolas one sees outside 
are not those one sees inside the church. The 
inside cupolas are of brick, are comparatively 
low, like inverted bowls, and bear the 
mosaics. The outside cupolas, raised over 
them, completely covering them, are of 
sheets of zinc and lead, and are very high, 
cylindrical in form for two-thirds of their 
height. There is thus a large clear space 
between the inner cupola and the outer one 
that encases it. It is these inner cupolas that 
are out of order. Forsome time workmen 
have been repairing the one next the vaults 
spoken of above, which is that of “The 
escent of the Holy Spirit at’ Pentecost.” 
It is also said that the great central cupola, 
that of the ‘‘ Ascension of Our Lord,” the 
main cupola of the church, is also out of 
order. Three years ago the mosaics in this 
cupola were all restored, but if the cupola 
itself is in danger the reparation of them 
serves nothing. Commendatore Boni has 
appointed a special commissioner to examine 
and report. 
_ The report that the great eastern window 
of the church of S, Giovanni and Paolo has 
fallen in is incorrect. Whilst a morning 
service was going on, a piece of the quatre- 
foil fell. An examination showed that the 
Irons of the great window were very much 
corroded, and that they were too weak to 
support for long its weight. A secret door 
was also discovered behind the high altar, 
and a secret passage in the wall itself under 


and beside the window, all of which tended | 


to weaken its support. Some cracks were 
also discovered in other parts of the building. 
There is no immediate danger, and the 
church is closed for repairs. 

Another church that has been discovered to 
be wretchedly out of repair is that of S. 
Giobbe, the erection of which goes back 
eight centuries. 
poe quarter of the city, Canareggio, not far 
rom the Ghetto, and nobody has paid any 
attention to it for centuries. It seems the 


ORD. 


This church stands in a | 


he 


The campanile of San Stefano threatened a 
total collapse like St. Mark’s, and all the houses 
around it were cleared of goods and people. 

The list of the campanile is such that it 
almost hangs outside the tower. There was 
a fear that nothing could be saved, but now 
that the campanile is being bound up with 
poles and beams and hoops of iron, there is 
a hope of the possibility of saving the bells 


| by lowering them down the campanile itself 


bell-ringer endangered his life every time he | 


pulled the bell-rope. 
of the campanile, where the bells are, is in a 
tumble-down condition. Of course the bells 
have been stopped and the church closed. 
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WHEEL WINDOW, AMIENS CATHEDRAL. 


The Procuratie Vecchie, on the north side 
of the piazza of St. Mark, are in a worse con- 
dition than was suspected. A commission of 
twelve experts has been chosen. These Com- 
mendatore Boni has divided into six com- 
missions of two persons, each charged with a 
minute examination of a separate part of the 
line of building, their reports to be given in 
in one week. Meantime he has ordered that 
two arches near the centre of the colonnade 
should be built up, in order that the pilasters 
that sustain them, which are cracked and 
broken, may be taken down and new ones 
erected in their places. He has also ordered 
the removal of the goods that are stored in 
the warehouses in the Procuratie, especially 
marbles, the weight of which is straining 
and damaging the buildings. wou on 


The whole of the top | 


inside. The clock has been already saved. 
More houses have been condemned. One 
at the Rialto, in Campo St. Bartholemeo, 
gives cause for alarm, whilst the instant 
demolition of another behind it at San Lio 
has been ordered, as it is sinking daily. 


' Certain palaces, too, on the Grand Canal are 
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being officially examined, but as yet no 
report of their state has been issued. 

All the ecclesiastical preperty in Venice— 
churches, campaniles, &c.-—belong to the 
State. Indeed, it is illegal for the Roman 
Catholic Church to hold real property in the 
land. The Government, however, entrusted 
the care of that property to the different 
church vestry boards. The young and able 
Marquis of Cassis, the Prefect of Venice, who 
represents the Government, has ordered the 
enquiry that has brought to light how 
lamentably neglectful of their trust these vestry 
boards have been. He has by a special 
decree dissolved that of St. Mark’s Church, 
and probably he will have to dissolve all 
and commit the care of the ecclesiastical 
property entirely to civil boards. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave al 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Formulae and Estimates. 

HariespEN.—Novice writes: “ What is 
the best book to enable me to work out the 
formulz in Hurst’s ‘ Pocket Book’ for strains 
and stresses on roofs beams, piers, &c.? (2) 
Please name a book dealing with approxi- 
mate estimates per ft. cube for different 
classes of work. (3) What would a church 
with r4in. walls, fair face inside and out, 
stone dressings to windows and chancel arch, 
without furniture, cost per ft. cube? (4) 
Do you consider a roof-truss as shown in 
sketch (not reproduced) sufficient for this 
span?” 

(1) The formule given in Hurst’s Pocket 
Book can all be solved by the aid of elemen- 
tary algebra. A good book on, this subject 
is Hall & Knight’s “Elementary Algebra” 
(Macmillan, price 4s. 6d.). (2) “A Price 
Book for Architects and Engineers,” by T. E. 
Coleman (E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., price 5s.). 
(3) Churches are usually roughly estimated 
at per sitting. For a church such as you 
name the cost would work out at about 
£6 per sitting. (4) We cannot properly 
answer the question without knowing the 
roof-covering proposed. You can easily 
work out the stresses for yourself and the 
sizes of timbers and iron tie rods to bear 
them by the rules given in Hurst or 
Rivington. 


Strength of Half Brick-Wall. 

Brixton.—E. E. B. writes: “What load 
per ft. run can safely be placed upon a 43in. 
partition brick wall constructed of Fletton 
bricks in cement stiffened by hoop-iron 
bond? The height of storey is gft. 6in., and 
the greatest distance from one return wall 
to return framed and board partition is 12ft. 
6in. The wall itself is supported ona steel 
joist, and supports a fire-resisting floor above 
(42in. by 14in. rolled steel joists, 3ft. apart, 
filled in with coke breeze concrete). I 
originally proposed to use a 2in. by 4in. stud 
partition, but the district surveyor required 
a fire-resisting floor above. Hence the pro- 
posed alteration. A gin. wall is undesirable, 
as it would increase the load upon the joist 
below, which is already calculated to take a 
stress of 63 tons in the flanges. Calculated 
load, including wind-pressure, comes out at 
something over 24$ cwts. per foot run. See 
sketch (not reproduced).” 

A 4hin. wall, oft. 6in. high, loaded uniformlv 
along the top is under the conditions of 
a pier or column 25 diameters high. The 
maximum safe load on a short brick pier, 
Fletton bricks in cement, is 6 tons per sq. ft. 
Upon a pier 25 diameters high this will be 
reduced under the most favourable circum- 
stances to not more than 1} tons per sq. ft. 
In 1ft. run the area will be % of a sq. ft. 
making the maximum safe load per ft. run 
3 by 14 = ‘5625 tons or, say, 114 cwt. per ft. 
run. The hoop-iron bond cannot be considered 
as adding anything to the virtual strength 
of the wall. A decision under the London 
Building Act recently held that a 4}in. 
brick wall was not an allowable construc- 
tion as it could not be properly bonded (see 
the “Standard,” 8th July, 1902). Whether or 
not the decision will be upheld in the superior 
courts, this construction is not suitable in the 
present case, and there are other objections 
to the arrangements shown in the sketch. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


Measuring Mouldings. 


Hesse, YorKs.—ACcurRATE writes: “ Will 
you please state the best way to get accurate 
details, full size, of Early English mould- 
ings? I find working with lead rather 
difficult, as you cannot get the lead out 
without spreading it. Having got the full- 
size detail of a moulding, is there any con- 
venient way of reducing them to, say, 11n. 
scale accurately ?”’ a re 

The Cymograph, Professor Willis’s inven- 
tion, affords the best means of getting accurate 
profiles of incut mouldings. This instrument 
is described and illustrated in R. Phene 
Spiers’s “ Architectural Drawing” (Cassell 
& Co.). It is not usual to make reduced 
drawings of mouldings, but a convenient 
way would be to employ a reducing “ Cymo- 
eraph,” ; the ordinary method 1s to find 
points on the curve, from the full-sized de- 
tails, and draw the rest by hand. 


Clerk of Works’ Power to Damage 
Materials. 

Braprorp.—Lrrps writes: “A clerk of 
works has condemned several pieces of 
wrought ashlar. Is he within his right in so 
spoiling the stones that they will not do for 
the position they were intended for; yet not 
so far damaging the stones that they cannot 
be utilised for some other purpose on the 
works ?” 

The clerk of works has no right to damage 
any other person’s property, unless there is a 
clause to this effect in the specification or 
agreement. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Charges. 
Wican.—E. J. P. writes: “Where can | 
obtain a complete schedule of architects’ 
surveyors’ charges, &c.?” 
In “ Specification No. 5,” price 5s. nett. 


White Stucco. 

Mancutster.—W. L. writes: “ Isit possible 
to make up a cement stucco that when dry 
will be of a white or cream colour? Onsome 
work just completed the stucco is composed 
of 1 part Portland cement, 1 of sand and 
mixed with lime mortar. It has dried a 
dirty grey colour.” 

It_is impossible to obtain a permanent 
white plastic surface for exterior work. Paint- 
ing with a suitable oil paint will indurate 
the surface and retain the colour longer than 
whitewash. A fairly good white or cream- 
coloured surface can be obtained by using 
Portland cement in combination with white 
aggregates, such as silver sand, white spar, 
white marble sand, and Bath stone dust. 
Portland cement and sharp sand should be 
used tor the floating coat, taking care that 
the joints of the brickwork are freed from 
lime mortar, and the whole surface thoroughly 
cleaned and wetted. The fining coat is 
composed of 2 parts of Portland cement and 
3 parts of white aggregate. An extra 
white surface can be obtained by mixing the 
cement with a tenth part of well-sifted 
powdered whiting. Thecementand whiting 
should be well mixed together in a dry state, 
and then the silver sand or other white 
aggregate added and thoroughly mixed 
before the mass is gauged. The fining coat 
should be finished with the trowel to get a 
close, smooth and impervious surface, to 
allow the rain to run off freely, and to resist 
the effects of rain and snow. A smooth 
surface helps the rain and wind to wash and 
blow off surface dust. 


The Lady Chapel at Hexham Abbey.—A 
petition, accompanied by plans by Mr. Temple 
Moore, has been deposited in the registry of 
the Consistory Court, proposing to alter the 
east end of the choir and rebuild the Lady 
Chapel. The estimated cost is £10,500. 


Law Cases. 


Workmen’s Compensation.— lhe case of 
John Stones v. Richard Baynes recently came 
before Judge Steavenson at the Ulverston 
County Court. This was an application 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
the diminishing of a weekly payment. The 
applicant, John Stones, it was stated, was a 
revolving shutter manufacturer at Rosside, 
near Ulverston, and the respondent, Richard 
Baynes, was formerly in his employ as a 
joiner. The accident happened on the 18th 
August, 1900, and resulted in the loss of the 
left hand of the respondent. At the time the 
compensation under the Act was settled at 
15s. a week, being the full 50 per cent. of his 
wages, his previous earnings being 308. 4 
week. Of course the loss of the hand had 
affected the man’s working capacity over and 
above the question of its healing ; but it was 
now submitted that the respondent was no 
longer totally incapacitated from work. He 
submitted that his Honour might reasonably 
say that he was able to earn, say, £1 a week, 
which would entitle the applicant to have 
the present weekly payment reduced accord- 
ingly. In support of his application he 
quoted the cases of Davis v. Timmins and 
Challinor v. Smith (p. 506, 1899, Queens 
Bench reports, Vol. 2). His Honour did not 
think there were any grounds for reducing the 
award, and the case that had been quoted 
did not really apply. The man, it is ad- 
mitted, has not got any work to go to and 
there is no suggestion that there 1s work 
ready for him which he declines to take. 
Therefore the application was refused. Costs 
were allowed on the B. scale. 


Wood Roads: Important Decision.—An 
important decision to the public and to local 
authorities was given in the City of London 
Court recently by Judge Lumley Smith, 
K.C., and a jury. A lady sued Messrs. 
William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., contractors, 
to recover £50 for personal injuries suffered 
by her. She was crossing Seven Sisters Road 
on March 15th last when she slipped and fell, 
injuring herself very much. She was laid up 
for some weeks, and had to go to Margate to 
recuperate. She now demanded compensa- 
tion. The defendants had just repaired the 
road as contractors for the Islington Borough 
Council, and the plaintiff complained that 
they had thrown small stones on the top of 
the wood paving, thus making it slippery. 
The stones, it was said, should have been 
put on while the pitch which covered the 
wood was warm and soft, instead of waiting 
until it became cold and unimpressionable. 
A glassy, slippery surface was the result. 
Cement should have been used instead of tar. 
For the defendants, counsel explained that 
the case was of much importance to all local 
authorities, as the only method of laying 
woodpaving was being assailed. All the 
borough councils and their contractors 
used pitch instead of cement, and the de- 
fendants ought not to be held responsible 
for the plaintiff's accident. Roads must be 
repaired and the public must take more care 
when crossing roads newly laid. Mr. Barber, 
the engineer to the borough of Islington, said 
the work was done quite satisfactorily. The 
jury, however, in awarding the plaintiff £25 
for her injuries said they considered that 
cement should be used. Judgment accordingly, 
with costs. 


A New. Presbyterian Church at Builth 
Wells is being erected at an estimated cost 


of £4,500 by Mr. D. W. Richards, Newport, 
from plans by Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner 
& Groves, of Newport and Cardiff. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 
We prefer to adhere to the judgments pro- 


nounced by distinguished intellects rather than 


~ 


to use theiy method of examining facts, so as to 


veach our own conclusions. 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc. 


Tue house at West Green, 
aie F tates. Winchfield, Hants, was 
built for Dr. Wills. The drawing which we 
publish was exhibited at this year’s Royal 
Academy. The materials used were red 
bricks and tiles. Sash windows are used for 
the ground-floor sitting-rooms, to allow for 
sun shutters. The builders were Messrs. 
Mussellwhite & Sons, of Basingstoke, Hants, 
and the architect was Mr. Ernest Newton, of 
4, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


A RECENT decision by three 
judges of the Supreme 
Court of Appeal at Ontario 
is to the surprising effect that the British 
copyright owner has no protection in Canada. 
The Berne Convention, to which Canada is 
a party, and the Act of 1866, which aimed 
at protecting British copyright in the colonies, 
seemed to have placed the matter on a satis- 
factory footing, and it is suggested that the 
judgment of the Court could only have been 
arrived at in consequence of the law being 
drafted in a faulty manner. In any case 


British Copy- 
right in Canada. 


_ the decision is one that seriously threatens 


the interest of British copyright holders and 
places Canada in a position of unfair 
advantage, which we have no doubt that 
she does not desire; for, while-she continues 
to receive copyright protection in Great 
Britain, she need give nothing in return. 
This is by no means in accordance with the 
true attitude of the Dominion, as we have 
lately had full reason to recognise, and the 
rectification of the matter might have been 
safely left to the good feeling of the 
Canadians themselves. Still, cases of hard- 


ship and injustice might arise in the mean- 
while, anda Society has therefore been formed, 


under the presidency of Sir Edward Poynter, 
who has the support of several distinguished 


artists and others, for the purpose of protect- 


ing the copyright interests of artists and art 
publishers in the colonies, and of presenting 
a petition to the British Government to have 
the terms of the Berne Convention carried 
into effect. A deputation of this Society 
recently waited on Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who 
promised to give the matter his full and 
most sympathetic consideration, and it may, 
therefore, be taken for granted that the end 
which the Society has in view is practically 
attained, and that whatever legal bar there 
may be to a reciprocal copyright relationship 
between Great Britain and Canada will be 


_ promptly removed. 


On the waste ground in 


Portable Houses. p-ince Consort Road, South 


Kensington, behind the Imperial Institute, a 
small portable and transformable house, 
constructed on the Silbiger system, has been 
erected. This system, it is claimed, offers 


distinct advantages for buildings in new 
countries where, as now often happens in 


South Africa, skilled labour is scarce and 
means of transport deficient. Buildings on 
this system are composed of panels, preferably 
of wood, all of the same size (about 3ft. wide 
by 8ft. or roft. high) and supported by 
uprights. An ingenious device is adopted 


to fasten the panels to the uprights; each of 


‘the latter has two panels clamped to it by 
the aid of two or three bolts with thumb- 


_ Screws, and the various surfaces are so shaped 


at their meeting point that, when the screws 
are tightened, a frm strong joint is produced 


dovetailed joint, 
> 


nga aw 


On much the same principle as a carpenter's | 
The panels being uniform, | 


any one may be used in any part of the house 
not only for outside walls but also for inside 
partitions; thus the trouble of numbering 
the different parts for erection is avoided, 
and in the event of some of them being lost 
or damaged in transit, the whole work of 
construction is not delayed, but the house 
can be erected, though perhaps short of one 
room or of a partition. Further, the doors 
and windows are of the same size as the 
panels, and are interchangeable with them ; 
hence the owner of one of these houses, 
whenever he is inclined, can alter the position 
of his doors and windows, and, indeed, 
transmogrify the whole of his dwelling, 
inside and out, simply at the cost of slacken- 
ing a few thumbscrews and moving the 
panels, &c., into their new positions. No 
foundations are required, but the wooden 
feet which carry the uprights and the timbers 
of the floor must naturally be placed on the 
level. The roof is borne by the uprights, to 
which it is securely fastened, and ingenious 
safeguards are provided against the éntrance 


oe 


is constructed of curious unmoulded bricks. 
Its pillar is also of brick. Portions of two 
massive walls likewise exist, and carved 
stones, including a late Norman capital, are 
scattered around. Paycock’s House and the 
carved oakwork of other domestic buildings 
in Coggeshall, and the church of St. Peter- 
ad-Vincula were then visited. This church 
was erected during the fifteenth century, and 
is of flint and stone, consisting of a nave, 
with both aisles of five bays each and as 
many clearstory windows on each side, a 
chancel with aisles, and an embattled 
west tower with corner turret containing 
eight bells, dating from 1681. Each aisle 
has a door, four side windows and a west 
one. The south porch has a vaulted roof 
and chamber above. The bosses of the vault- 
ing are of various designs, the centre one 
being a pelican in piety. The chancel con- 
tains three sedilia, three clearstory windows 
on each side, and a fine seven-light perpen- 
dicular east window. In the south chapel 
is a piscina and an altar tomb, and a stoup 
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of rain or damp. Extremes of temperatures 
are guarded against, and the house made a 
real habitation, first, by using wood, a poor 
conductor of heat, as the constructive 
material, and, secondly, by making the walls 
double and the roof triple. Ventilation is 
also well provided for. The cost of such 
a house, containing four rooms, each roft. sq. 
and each fitted with a bed table, and two 
seats which can be folded up flat against the 
wall when not in use, is stated to be about 
£135, and the weight is 4 to 44 tons, all in 
pieces no one of which exceeds 77l1bs. 


Coggeshall and THE quarterly meeting and 
the Teys. excursion of the Essex 
Archeological Society, took place recently. 
The remains of the famous Coggeshall Abbey 
were first inspected. The Cistercian monastery 
was built in the thirteenth century, of rubble 
with brick quoins, and has widely splayed 
windows, with moulded brick dressings. The 
remains are said to afford the earliest instance 
of medizeval brickwork in the country. The 
principal remaining fragment is part of an 
arcade running east and west. Only one 
pointed arch, however, remains intact. This 


beside the door. There are modern side 
screens of oak richly carved, and several 
monuments and brasses. An excursion was 
subsequently made to Great Tey Church 
(St. Barnabas). This church has a massive 
central tower of pure Norman work and a 
chancel with aisles of the Decorated period, the 


| nave having been destroyed previous to 1829. 


The tower is square, with corner turret stair 
and numerous small Norman windows, 
having sides of Roman tile. The east and 
west arches are Norman; the others, which 
lead into small transepts, are pointed. The 
south transept contains a piscina and a De- 
corated window, and in the north transept 
is a rather good three-light Decorated window. 
The font is Perpendicular, and there is an 
old carved lecturn and some ancient benches. 
Little Tey Church (St. James), a very small 
Norman building, was also inspected. This 
church is curious, inasmuch as the nave and 
chancel are underone roof. The north and 
south doors are Norman, the latter door 
having plain round mouldings, with its 
tympanum ornamented in a lozenge pattern. 
At Kelvedon, St. Mary’s Church was visited. 
This building is chiefly of fourteenth- 
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century date, but it was considerably altered 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The arches are of Early English, and they rest 
on columns which show late Norman work- 
manship. The easternmost arch rests on a 
beautiful corbel. The rood-stair remains, 
and there is a squint on each side of the 
chancel arch. ‘The chancel contains an 
elegant crocketed piscina, and the nave roof 
is very fine and of ancient timbers, with 
supporting figures. 


IN DANGER OF FIRE. 


RISKS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


R. O. ELTZBACHER calls attention 
in the “Times” to the risk of fire at 
the British Museum. To the right of the 
entrance hall are situated three large adjoin- 
ing rooms open to the public, the two rooms 
of the Grenville collection and the magnifi- 
cent King’s library. Adjoining these is a 
number of large rooms, such as the news- 
paper room, the catalogue room, the music 
room, and the large room and various minor 
ones, all of which rooms have not been 
constructed on “fireproof” principles. The 
flooring is wooden and seems everywhere 
hollow, thus increasing the danger in case 
of a sudden outbreak of fire; the numerous 
show-cases and the huge book presses with 
which the walls are lined, as well as the fit- 
tings, the door and window casings, and the 
doors themselves, are made of wood, and the 
ornamentation of the ceiling seems also to be 
largely constructed of inflammable material. 
Whilst the huge store of less valuable 
books is housed in the newer part of the 
library, which is entirely constructed of stone, 
iron and glass, and apparently quite up to 
date, the most precious part of the collection, 
embracing innumerable first editions, manu- 
scripts and documents, is kept in those 
antiquated, largely wood-constructed rooms. 
Whereas the Egyptian and Greek sculptures 
of unburnable rock are exhibited in fire- 
proof rooms and repose on stone floors, the 
most fragile and perhaps most valuable part 
of the treasures in the Museum is stored in 
highly inflammable rooms, in which the 
hollow flooring is even waxed, increasing 
thus the danger in the event of a fire. As 
the arrangements for fire prevention are so 
defective, it might be expected that the best 
measures for fire extinction should be found 
at the British Museum. However, no auto- 
matic sprinklers, which have proved their 
great value, aire to be found in the most 
exposed part of the building, but only a few 
hydrants. In fact the precautions taken in 
that part of the Museum to prevent and to 
combat fire seem to be only those which 
were used in a former age. It might be said 
that the heating arrangements at the British 
Museum are such that an outbreak of fire 
from that source is unlikely. That may be 
or may not be, but it does not diminish the 
danger from lightning, arson, or from short 
circuit. Whether the latter contingency has 
been properly provided against seems also 
doubtful. Burglary is also not sufficiently 
guarded against. 


Mr. Somers Clarke’s Letter. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., in reply to 
this letter says: 

“The structure was built before fireproof 
construction had been as well studied as 
now. Those who designed and built it are 
not to blame that its roofs and floors are 
chiefly of wood, but the question may now 
be asked how far the structure might not 
gradually be changed in certain details, so 
that a very real danger may be greatly 
reduced. In the Egyptian Gallery, on the 
upper floor, considerable changes have 
recently been carried out. Windows have 
been bricked up and skylights have been 
pierced through the roofs. Here was an 


opportunity of making a change for the 


better, room by room. Has this been done? | 


With the exception of the National Portrait 
Gallery, which, I believe, has its roofs as well 
as its floors of incombustible materials, there 
is probably not a museum or gallery in 
London which has not a combustible roof, 
and yet the danger arising from sparks and 
embers falling on timber and lead roofs is 
but too well known. At the British Museum 
there is an admirable system of hydrants 
by which, at a moment’s notice, the outer 
surfaces of the roofs can be flushed. 
“Fortunately there has not been occasion to 
bring them into use, but in the event of a 


- serious fire in the houses surrounding the 


Museum on three sides we can look only 
with a little less dismay on the flooding of 
the roofs with water—much of which would 
certainly come through—than on the danger 
from the fire itself. The vast dome of the 
reading-room is but a combustible beehive 
of lath and plaster with iron ribs. We may 
ask what is being done (in the direction of 
rendering them incombustible) with the roofs 
in the new parts of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. I understand that an efficient 
system of lightning conductors does not exist 
at the British Museum.” 


Mr. Hedges on Danger from Lightning. 

Mr. Killingworth Hedges, M.I.C.E., hon. 
secretary of the Lightning Research Com- 
mittee, continues the condemnation of the 
want of protective measures. “The sole 
protection against lightning is a few isolated 
conductors ignored, so I was informed, by the 
lightning when the roof was struck a few 
years ago; although the damage was slight 
owing to the metallic covering, from which 
the flash travelled by means of a rainwater 
pipe to earth, the risk was great. On the 
same date as your correspondent’s letter you 
report the total destruction of the thirteenth- 
century tower of Swanscombe parish church 
by fire, caused by the lightning being diverted 
into the building; at the British Museum the 
electric-light mains would form an excellent 
path, should even a portion of a hghtning 


stroke find an entrance, and a most disastrous ' 


fire might occur. In a paper read at the 
British Association meeting last year I drew 
attention to the unprotected condition of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton (struck by lightning in 1900, the damage, 
however, being confined to the destruction of 
an electric light cable), also to the National 
Gallery and the Tate Gallery ; but the Office 
of Works appear to do nothing, and refused 
last year. to spend the trifling amount required 
to protect the Chapter House, and include it 
in the modern system of conductors, which I 
designed for the protection of Westminster 
Abbey. Abroad, especially in Germany, 
great attention has been paid to the safe- 
guarding of all public buildings against 
lightning stroke. The regulations vary with 
the different local authorities; in Frankfurt the 
municipality have special rules. The follow- 
ing is an extract :—‘ Houseowners must have 
their lightning conductors examined at least 
every two years, and must report alterations 
or repairs to a conductor ; designs and speci- 
fications of proposed erections must be sub- 
mitted to the local board, and for the 
accuracy of the same the houseowner is re- 
sponsible. The annual expense for upkeep 
in the case of a public building would be 
sufficiently provided by, say, a I per cent. 
rate on the sum spent for structural repairs, 
and this amount could be treated as an in- 
surance. It appears anomalous that thou- 
sands should be spent in purchasing the 
property next to the National Gallery so as 
to minimise the danger of fire by isolation 
while the building itself has only the most 
elementary form of lightning conductor, and 
is just as liable to be struck as the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, which recently 
escaped destruction by the mere chance that 


the gas had been turned off at the meter, so 
that there was no escape of gas from the 
pipe which was fused by the lghtning as it 
side-flashed from the copper conductor on its 
way to earth.” 

Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., writes: 
architect to the new buildings at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, I am in a position to 
reassure Mr. Somers Clarke, as I have been 
from the commencement instructed by the 
Office of Works. to construct all the new 
roofs of these buildings with fire-resisting 
materials.” 


Engineering Notes. 


Mr. Charles H. Beloe, civil engineer, of 
Liverpool, who carried out many import- 
ant works in various parts of the country, 
died recently. He was regarded as an 
expert in drainage matters, and acted as 
engineer to the International Water and. 
Sewage Purification Company of London. 
He was author of several standard treatises 
on the construction of reservoirs and town: 
water-supplies. 

A New Bridge at Barmouth.—The Cleve- 
land Bridge and Engineering Co., Ltd., of 
Darlington, who are now engaged upon the 
erection of the new high-level bridge across 
the Tyne, have just completed the erection of 
a new railway bridge across the estuary of 
the Mawddach, at Barmouth, for the Cam- 
brian Railways. The new bridge is sup- 
ported by steel cylinders, which have been 
sunk into the granite below the bed of the! 
river, a depth of no less than 1ooft. below. 
high-water mark. The new bridge has been 
built round the old one, and the work carried 
on in such a manner that the railway traffic 
has not been impeded during the two years 
it has been in progress. ; 

A Scottish Mountain Railway.— The Lead- 
hillsand Wanlockhead Light Railway is near- 
ing completion. Every traveller to Scotland 
by the West Coast route knows by sensation, 
not always pleasant, the “ Beattock Bank” 
which the Caledonian train has to ascend 
and descend in crossing the watershed of the 
Clyde and Tweed from the lowlands of 
Dumfriesshire. From Beattock station to 


“ AS 


Elvanfoot, the junction for the light railway, ~ 


is nearly 16 miles, and in that distance the 
train has climbed up some 7ooft. to the 
summit (1,020ft.) and descended again to an 
altitude of 895ft. Step out of the main line 
carriage at Elvanfoot, and a tank engine, 
whose normal load in two small coaches, 
will lift you another 5ooft. in half an hour, 
and deposit you on one of the most pictur- 
esque and health-giving spots in the British 


Isles. The total length of the completed line — 


is 74 miles. The first 52 miles, connecting 
Elvanfoot and Leadhills, the Earl of Hope- 


toun’s mining village, were opened last year,’ — 


Since then the construction of the additional 


mile and a half of track necessary to join j 


up Leadhills to Wanlockhead, the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s mining village, has been steadily 
proceeded with. This section of the track 
presented no very great difficulties to the 
contractor. It is only a gently swelling ridge | 
of breccia that separates the two villages, 
which lie on either side of the watershed. 
Leadhills stands at exactly 1,412ft. above the 
sea, Wanlockhead at exactly 1,417{t. ‘Start- 
ing from the former the gradient is 1 in 40 
to the summit, and the descent to the latter 


is made at the same angle, a slight modifica- — 
tion of the vertical curve being obtained by © 


a comparatively shallow cutting. In Elvan 
Valley the engineer has been compelled to 


‘hug one shoulder of its environing hill-walls 


and follow the right-hand curve described by: 
the burn, or whatever natural agent preceded 
it. The very viaducts are half-circles ; guard- 
rails are so usual that their occasional absence 
excites notice. 
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MEASURING-UP 
BUILDINGS.— II. 
By ROBERT W. CARDEN, A.R.I1.B.A. 
Gal continuation of the notes upon measur- 
ing up old buildings for plotting to scale 
it is now necessary to add a few remarks 
upon measurements for sections and eleva- 
tions. Asa fundamental rule, it may be said 
that where elevations as well as plans are 
required the plans should be so thoroughly 


plotted down that no horizontal measurement 
need be added upon the sketch elevation. 


(Concluded from p. 15, No 393.) 


| 
| 


| 


3f 


a confusion of lines: this will be clear from 
an inspection of Fig. 3. 

Sections are generally best measured 
through a staircase, especially if the flights 
are regular and the landings come exactly 
in tiers. Space is not available for complete 
plans of all floors of a building to be given, 
but the staircase is given in its entirety, as it 
has apparently been altered or reconstructed 
since the houses were first built, and one 
staircase made—and very awkwardly—-to 
serve two houses, except upon the top floor, 
where each has its own attic stairs. The 


_ height of each floor is noted upon the plans 


This is desirable, not only so as toensure that | 


every dimension is taken in its proper place, 
but also because the absence of figures which 
might have been taken elsewhere tends to 
produce a less complicated drawing of any 
elevation. Even with these precautions the 
simplest sketch of a front is bound to contain 
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and the thickness of the floors, as these form 
useful data from which the rough elevation 
can be drawn with.a nearer approximation 
to truth, and save muchtrouble lateron. All 
items are totalled and checked immediately 
as explained in the previous article. All 
stairs should be carefully numbered and 
intelligibly entered, and it is better to always 
draw the right number on the sketch as well 
as figure the total in each flight, and it should 


| theoretically to be on different plans. 


| be recorded whether these notes includeffor 


either or both landings, as a step too few or 
too many is a frequent cause of inaccuracy. 
In plotting which is intended to be incon- 
trovertibly correct it becomes necessary on 
each plan to have two measurements taken, 
which being one over the other ought 
This 
A A on ground 


measurement is marked 


| plan, and is represented by a firm and a 


dotted line; the firm line fixes the start of 
the flight to basement below the winding 
stairs, and the dotted line indicates where the 
landing above begins, and consequently fixes 
the upper end of the flight to the first floor. 


| This precaution may be omitted where the 
| walls are known to continue unbroken to the 


top of the building, but it was required here, 
as the through dimensions were found to vary 
considerably. It may be noted incidentally 
that in the staircase from ground to first floor 
the first flight is 3ft. 13in. wide, the} second 
3ft. 3in., the third 3ft. 10oin. and the, fourth 
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Turning to the section (Fig. 2), only those 
portions which affect the stairs and the 
measurements of the front elevation have 
been figured, so as to avoid confusion, The 
stairs are numbered asa check, and all the 
numbers in each case are placed upon that 
portion of the drawing which represents the 
tread, as errors may otherwise occur; and 
where possible check heights are taken to 
any definite stair, so that by the application 
of these checks any mistake in the number 
of steps will be immediately revealed. The 
horizontal measurement of a sloping flight 
of stairs is not always easy to obtain, but 
here the difficulty did not arise, as no flight 
was more than 4ft. high, so that the dimen- 
sions could be taken witha tape and a plumb- 
line dropped to the riser of the lowest step. 
And here it may be added that measurements 
are taken from riser to riser and from string 
to string, not from nosing to nosing. Had 
this been an ornamental staircase, the ramps 
of the strings and the handrail and the 
balusters would have been required as well. 
Handrails should be measured vertically on 
the landings, and at right angles to the slope 
in flights, the dimension being taken to a 
definite point, say, the internal juncture of 
tread and riser. On the right-hand side of 
the section the main dimensions of the 
internal front are given, so as to form acheck 
on the accuracy of the external ones. The 
internal height of the roof is also given, 
though it is unnecessary, as the height of the 
gable is obtained in this case by direct 
measurement from ladders. Frequently, 
however, as in a hipped all-round building, 
no such measurement is available, and 
internal scaling must be resorted to. It 
should always be remembered that a brick 
wall or chimney shaft is the best device for 
. measuring not easily reached heights, where 
absolute accuracy is not required ; for as each 
four courses of brickwork rise 1ft. it is only 
necessary to count the courses and divide by 
4 for the nett height. The present building 
being covered with cement, direct measure- 
ment had to be adopted except in the 
chimney cap. Internal and external heights 
can be compared by measurements from 
window to window (vertically), but a true 
section through each sill must be first obtained 
so as to form a basis. 

Although taking a little more time, it is 
well worth while in the outset to draw out 
the sketch elevation approximately to scale, 
obtaining the measurements from the plans 
and section (or the notes as to height inscribed 
on the stair portion of plan), as it is better to 
work upon terra-firma than to stand in mid 
air with one arm embracing a swaying ladder 
while trying to add details for which little 
or no room has been left on the paper; for 
when the whole elevation is already 


delineated spaces will be left where the | 


details may be drawn out toa larger scale 
near their real positions, and the use of a 
number of unruly sheets of sketches avoided. 
A scale of 4ft. to rin. is usually best for 
the main dimensions, heights of windows 
and similar items, but cornices and orna- 
ments require to be taken to a larger scale, 
the exact amplitude of this latter depending 
entirely on the amount of detail required. 
In the example given the mouldings were all 
executed in cement, and not only was it not 
necessary to record them, but they were not 
worth the trouble, and they are consequently 
set down only with the projection from face 
of wall and the groups of mouldings noted. 
But for measuring old work the mouldings 
should be drawn out full size, all projections 
taken with rule and plumb-line, and the 
curved mouldings taken withcallipers. There 
remains little more to be said, except that 
the external dimensions on Fig. 3 tally exactly 
with the figures on the section, and thus each 
proves the other to be correct. Most of the 
work in a simple building like the one 
illustrated can be measured from the various 
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windows, but in larger edifices ladders and 
even scaffolding would be necessary, while, 
as in church steeples, there will be inaccessible 
points requiring the use of a clinometer or 
theodolite, which however is beyond the 
range of the present article. Wherever 
possible a photograph should be taken of 
the elevation to be measured, as, no matter 
how bad the result may be considered as a 
photograph, as a representation of the build- 
ing it is unimpeachable, for, like the historic 
George Washington, the camera cannot tell 
a lie. 


A New Isolation MHospital at Repton 
is being erected in Sandy Pit Lane, Etwall, 
from plans and specifications prepared by 
Mr. A. Eaton, of St. James’s Street, Derby. 
It will contain an administrative block, 
scarlet-fever block, observation block, laundry 
block, and engine house, with stabling, &c., 
and will afford accommodation for sixteen 
patients. Thecontract for building is £6,630. 
Messrs. Radford & Greaves, of Derby, are 
the contractors, and Mr. George Haywood, 


of Finden, is clerk of the works. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. Charles Chadwick, contractor, of 
Sheffield, died recently at the age of seventy- 
one years. He was born at Batley, near 
Dewsbury. He was apprenticed in the 
slating, plastering, painting and decorating 
trade, and when out of his time he entered 
into partnership with his uncle, the late Mr. 
Samuel Harrison. The partnership was 
dissolved in 1877, and since then the deceased 
carried on the business. 


Plumbers’ Apprenticeship.—At the half- 
yearly meeting of the Central Board of the 
National Association of Master Plumbers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at Huddersfield, 
the president, Mr. W. L. Harrison, R.P., read 
a report of the work of the Educational 
Committee with reference to the form of 
indenture for apprentices, which had been 
drawn up in conjunction with the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers. Hitherto there has 
been great laxity in the trade throughout 
the country respecting apprentices. The 
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form of indenture was adopted, providing 
for a seven years’ apprenticeship, unless the 
Jad has been previously pursuing his educa- 
tion to fit him for his trade at a technical 
school, on conditions varying according to 
localities. 

Mr. John Fenton, builder, of Blackpool, 
died recently. He was born at Little Marton 
fifty-five years ago, and went to Blackpool 
at the age of twenty-six years. He first 
established and carried: on for many years a 
prosperous grocery trade, but about nine 
years ago he entered into the brick-making 
and building business. In this line he met 
with marked success, the firm of J. & R. 
Fenton being well known throughout the 
town. 

Portland-cement Grouting: ‘ Killing ” 
and “Aeration.” — Sir Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence recently wrote to the “ Times” 
with reference to the use of Portland-cement 
grouting for the fallen Campanile of St. 
Mark’s, Venice (see p. 424 of our issue for 
August 13th). Mr. Fred A. White, chairman 
of the Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers (1900) Ltd., now writes calling attention 
to Sir Edwin’s inadvertent misuse of the term 
“killed.” “In saying that Portland cement 
should be ‘killed’ he advocates what he 
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would be the first to condemn. This term is 
used to express the action of over-watering 
cement in gauging it. The effect of mixing 
with the cement powder more water than it 
can assimilate for the purpose of crystalliza- 
tion is to interrupt and even to counteract 
the setting process, and thus to prevent the 
attainment of eventual hardness. Manufac- 
turers look upon this as a danger to be 
guarded against in the testing of cement. 
Material of the finest quality may be made 
to appear worthless if the making of 
briquettes or pats is in the hands of an 
ignorant, inexperienced or careless tester. 
The precaution Sir Edwin rightly urges, and 
correctly describes, is called “ aération.” 

Floor Tiles in Paraguay.- According to a 
report by the French Chargé d’Affaires at 
Asuncion, builders in Paraguay have recently 
taken to replacing the defective floor tiles 
made in the country, and which, until then, 
were alone used for flooring purposes in 
Asuncion, by tiles of foreign origin. Ceramic 
tiles (in compressed cement, earthenware or 
baked clays) would find, it is said, a certain 
opening in Paraguay, as the climate of the 
country necessitates the use of tiles in pre- 
ference to woodflooring, and the consumption 
of this article is increasing every day. 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
September 30th. 


1901.—Pipe Joints.—15,284. C. H. W. 
Biccs, Glebe Lodge, Champion Hill, S.E. 
The ridges on each pipe which serve to retain 
the liquid cement are formed spirally, the 


| object being to secure a greater resistance to 


rotary and axial movement. 


Toy Building Blocks.—16,200. O. NEnt- 
wiG, Neustadt, Upper Silesia, Germany. 
The bricks or blocks, instead of being loose, 
are put together with T- and L-irons which 
fit into grooves in the blocks. 


Ventilating Apparatus.—17,467. J. Kerrn, 
27, Farringdon Avenue, and W. W. WarDLE, 
2, Somerheld Road, Finsbury Park; both 
of London. This invention consists of a fan 
or blower combined with a slotted rocking 


| chamber analogous in action to a punkah, 


By these means the indrawn air is widely 
diffused into the apartment. 


Brackets for Lavatory Basins,—18,453. 
G. D. Innes, Bennett’s Ironfoundry Co., 
Ltd., Hyde Road, Ardwick, Manchester. To 
enable it to be adapted to basins of various 
shapes, the bracket consists of side pieces 


| hinged to base pieces in combination with 


hinged corner pieces for supporting the front 
of the stand. 


Plumbers’ Traps.—19,183. W. G. ReEn- 
NIE, 6, Gillespie Street, Edinburgh. A lip is 
made on the bend of the trap with its bore 
tapered outwardly, so that the threaded 
metal socket which is afterwards inserted is 
drawn up very tightly when the cover or 
plug is screwed in: thus producing a 
thoroughly water-tight joint. 

Distemper.— 22,081. R.CussEn, 58, Lough 


Road, Cork. Two gallons of water are 
added to albs. of glue, and boiled. When 


| cool the following ingredients are added 


separately :—Paper varnish, 2 pints; boiled | 
linseed oil, 4 pints; turpentine, 2 pints; tere- 
bine, 1 pint. The mixture is then boiled 
and afterwards strained. It is claimed that 
this distemper will not emit any offensive 
smell, no matter how long it is kept. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
October 7th next. The name in italics is that 
of communicator of invention, A summary of 
the more important of them will be given next 
week, 

1901.—8,706, Maccuttocu & Dickinson, 
cash registering tills. 15,554, Harrisson, 
artificial stone. 15,621, THAME, waterproof 
composition for floor coverings, wall decora- 
tions, &c. 16,600, Manxin, Binns & Foster, 
guards for wood-planing machines. 16,702, 
generators.. 17,540, 
Dyson, red aggregates for the manufacture 
17,915, 
17,917, ADAMS, drainage 
18,240, Rirter & Row anp, lock- 
18,366, Newrton, apparatus for 
sewage treatment. 18,405, PEAKE, sewage 
purification. 18,557, BARNES, clamping de- 
vices. 19,273, WHITELAW, guards for circular 
19,295, Mous.ey, footballs. 19,296, 
Bonp & Srrickianp, sliding windows, 
shutters, Gc. 19,352, BoRRINGTON, water- 
closets. 19,536, HARPER, tap for water-supply 
pipes. 19,666, ZastrRow, drying-rooms and 
trucks for bricks. 19,803, CHANCE, glass- 
facing tiles, slabs, &c. 20,529, SMITH, con- 
necting-piece for drainage and other pipes. 
23,603, SCHOLEFIELD, glazing roofs and struc- 
tures. 24,233, ConNER, fastening for windows, 
doors, &c. 


1902. —3,802, BAxTER, apparatus for screen- 
ing stone, &c. 4,013, BousFIELD (Fresh Air 
and Safety Sash Fastener Co.,..Ltd.), sash 
fasteners. 5,874, Morton, apparatus for 


channels. 
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drying lumber. 8,552 FAULKNER & FAULKNER, 
radiators, towel rails, &c. 9,920, ADAms, 
filters for sewage. 10,571, RoacH, automatic 
distributing apparatus for sewage. 11,978, 
CHAQUETTE, making trenches for laying 
sewer pipes. 13,099, SmitH & Mo.peEn, 
flushing cisterns. 13,118, Grtnuit, dyeing 
timber. 13,331, GoucuER, sash-locks. 14,396, 
JauBERT, brick. 14,403, Burn & Burn, water 
waste-preventers for flushing purposes. 


Masters and Men. 


Mines and Quarries.—]he general report 
and statistics relating to persons employed 
and accidents at mines and quarries in the 
United Kingdom, and to the enforcement of 
the Mines and Quarries Acts, has been issued 
by the Home Office as a Blue-book. The 
total number of persons employed at mines 
and quarries in the United Kingdom and the 
Isle of Man during 1901 was 933,366, of 
whom 839,178 were employed in or about 
mines and 94,188 in or about quarries. Of 
the 839,178 persons employed at mines 
666,626 worked underground and 172,552 
above ground; of the last-mentioned 5,588 
were women. Compared with the preceding 


SWANSCOMBE CHURCH. 


@3 page 13 of last week’s issue we gave 

particulars of the disastrous fire that 
occurred at Swanscombe Parish Church 
caused by its being struck by lightning. We 
give on this page a measured drawing of the 
screen under the tower arch which was 
destroyed. This is said to have been part of 
a rood screen, and there was certainly one, as 
the wall of the south aisle also shows the 
steps leading toa rood loft. The rare Nor- 
man font, formed out of a block of solid 
chalk and carved with the emblems of the 
four Evangelists, has been shattered. But 
this, it ishoped, may be fitted together again, 
as the fragments have been carefully pre- 
served, and the most valuable piece of carving 
is still intact. The work of restoration has 
been entrusted to the architect who restored 
the church in 1874, Mr. Jabez Bignell, a pupil 
of Sir Gilbert Scott, who spoke of the restora- 
tion as ‘“‘a most careful and successful piece 
of work.’ According to his report sent in 
last week, the chief work to be done is anew 
nave roof, most of the north and south aisle 
roofs, new wood spire and floor to the tower, 
also the reseating of the nave and aisles, 
with repairs to the stonework and fabric 
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TOWER SCREEN, SWANSCOMBE CHURCH, KENT. 


year, there is an increase of 22,384 males 


working underground, and an increase of | 


1,912 males and of 365 females working 
above ground, making a total increase of 
24,661 persons. The increase occurred en- 
tirely at coal mines. Of the 94,188 persons 
employed in and about quarries, 59,968, 
including four females, worked inside the 
actual pits, holes or excavations, while 
34,220, including 39 females, were employed 
at factories and workshops outside. Com- 
pared with 1900 the number of persons 
employed inside quarries shows a decrease of 
673, and the number outside quarries an 
increase of 956 persons. In i901 1,075 
separate fatal accidents occurred in and 
about the mines and quarries of the United 
Kingdom, causing the loss of 1,229 lives. 
Of these 98 were lost at quarries. 


The Ruins in Mashonaland.—Further dis- 
coveries have been made in the great ruins 
at Zimbabwe. Two ancient ascents leading 
up to the citadel have been found, and the 
citadel itself has been cleared. An old stair- 
way was also discovered, and various objects, 
including gold bangles and pieces of pottery, 
were found. One of the passages, which 
was penetrated for the first time, is 994ft. in 
length. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY FRANK J, WALLER. 


generally, and possibly the rebuilding of the 
upper portion of the tower, in addition toa 
set of new bells. The latter is perhaps the 
saddest loss of all to the neighbourhood, 


| The six bells of Swanscombe were famous 


throughout Kent, three of which were cast in 
1751. The cost of restoring the building to 
its original appearance, including new bells, 
he estimates at about £4,000. The church 
was insured in the Ecclesiastical Insurance 
Office for £2,550, including chancel and 
organ, which have suffered to a compara- 
tively slightextent. The lightning-conductor 
had been examined, as it happened, a few 
days before the disaster in the course of some 
repairs by the churchwardens, and appeared 
to be free from any defect. But the lightning 
appears to have struck the wooden-shingled 
spire, and the whole structure was observed 
to be blazing furiously a few moments after- 
wards. Every effort was made by the local fire 
brigade, who were on the spot almost imme- 
diately. But the men were handicapped by 
the low pressure of the water obtained from 
the Kent Waterworks hydrant, which made 
it impossible to send a jet as high as to reach 
the top of the tower. The church plate, 
including a chalice of 1620, is safe. The 
rector makes an appeal for subscriptions for 
the restoration. 


| provements in the interior. 


| nearer the stage. 
| been raised 3ft., and the old wooden partition 
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Keystones. 


Lancaster Parish Church.—The Vicar of 


Lancaster, Rev. Canon Bonsey, in reference — 


to the memorial chapel to fallen soldiers of 
the King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment, 
proposed to be erected iu the Parish Church, 
says that in the opinion of the eminent 
architects, Messrs. Austin & Paley, the 
chapel would not have the effect of destroy- 
ing the proportions of the church, but that 
an additional north aisle in the nave, with 
arches where the north wall now stands, 
would greatly improve the appearance of the 
church and add to its dignity. A memorial 
chapel at Bowerham is out of the question 
on account of the cost. 


A Botticelli at Berne.—The Berne Museum 
has just come into possession of an important 
picture, left to itin 1881 by the painter Von 
Stiirler, who died at Versailles. It professes 
to be the “original” of the famous “‘ Magni- 
ficat”” by Botticelli, one of the glories of the 
Uffizi. It is somewhat smaller than that 
picture, and has at one time been cut in two 
and rejoined. Von Stiirler acquired it at 
Florence many years ago. The Berne autho- 
rities claim that this new picture is by Botti- 
celli himself, and an earlier version of the 
Uffizi tondo ; but as to this not very probable 
hypothesis it is safer to reserve one’s opinion 
till the real authorities have spoken. 


The Parish Church of Aldenham Was 
struck by lightning last week. The spire 
was practically destroyed. The clock wire 
appears to have acted as a conductor, and a 
ball of fire which shattered the case around 
the wire produced three terrific explosions. 
Three persons standing under the belfry were 
all knocked down and rendered unconscious 
for some minutes, but beyond a temporary 
paralysis of the limbs they suffered no harm. 
The lightning set fire to some cleaning rags, 
and the church was filled with smoke, but 
the flames were soon extinguished. Two 
servants at the vicarage were also knocked 
down by the force of the explosion. Tiles 
from the spire were picked up 6oyds. away. 


The Theatre Royal, Exeter, which has been 
closed for several weeks, was reopened 
recently after undergoing considerable im- 
The frontage of 
the circle has been brought about 1aft. gin. 
The whole flooring has 


at the rear supplanted by a permanent stone 
corridor, on the top of which rest nine private 
boxes. The flooring immediately behind 
the orchestra has been raised, and the partition 
which formerly divided the pit stalls and 
orchestra stalls has been moved back to the 
old boundary of the pit. Messrs. Dart & 
Pollard are the contractors for the alterations, 
Mr. Charles Cole, of Exeter, being the super- 
intendent architect. The decorations have 
been done by Mr. J. Algar, of Exeter, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Montgomerie 
Neilson. 


A New Organ at Tawstock Church has 
been erected at a cost of £480 at the west 
end of the church, and owing to the necessity 
for dividing it, in order not to obstruct the 
beautiful stained-glass window representing 
“The Ascension,” the instrument had to be 
built differently to most organs. The tubular 
pneumatic system with compressed air, from 
the same bellows as supplies the sounding 
portion of the instrument, as the motive 
power, has been adopted. Messrs. F. H. 
Browne & Sons, Ltd., of Deal, Kent, are the 
builders. The oak casing for the organ is 
not yet completed, but is to be in position 
at the end of this month. Messrs. Shapland 
& Petter, of Barnstaple, have this portion of 
the work in hand. ‘The old oak seats, which 
had to be removed to make room for the 
organ, have been placed in the north transept 
of the church. 


a 
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AFire Station and Workmen’s Dwellings 
at Bangor.—The Local Government Board 
shave sanctioned the borrowing of £405 for 
providing a fire station and £7,445 for purchase 
of workmen’s dwellings. 


An Exhibition at Portland (Oregon) will 
be held in 1905 to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of the expedition of Lewis and Clark. 
It will be on a large scale, and a guarantee 
company has been incorporated, with a 

capital of £100,000, under the name of “ the 
Lewis. and Clark Centennial and Pacific 
_ Exposition.” Subventions are expected from 
_ the State of Oregon, the neighbouring States 
and the Federal Government. 


_ A New Constitutional Club at Hinckley 

_ has been erected from plans by Mr. W. T.Orton, 
of Hinckley and Birmingham. The club is 

on the Station Road, and is built of brick 
with Hollington-stone dressings. The main 
entrance is from Station Road, and on the 
ground floor are the reading-room and the 
committee and two smaller rooms. The 
remainder of the ground floor is occupied by 
three lock-up shops. On the first floor are 
the billiard-room, a smoking-room with 

refreshment bar, and two apartments to be 
used as card-rooms. In the rear are the 
manager's quarters. 


A Catholic Day School, at Whitwick, 
is being erected on Parson Wood Hill, 
to accommodate 500 children. The cost is 
estimated at about £5,000. The buildings 
are designed on the central hall plan, and 
consist of a hall 7r1ft. by 33ft., with nine 
classrooms, four on each side of the hall and 

one at the end. 
_ lighted from windows to the left-hand of the 
_ scholars, and separated from the central hall 
by movable glazed screens, all being under 
the direct superveillance of the headmaster 
or mistress. Separate entrances and cloak- 
rooms are provided for boys, girls and infants, 
and private rooms and store closets are set 
apart for the head teachers. The walls, both 
internally and externally, will be faced with 
red bricks of local manufacture. The dress- 
‘ings externally are of/red terra-cotta and 
Ancaster stone. All roofs will be covered 
with green slates, and all ceilings plastered. 
_ The whole of the work is being carried out 
by Mr. Walter Moss, builder, of Coalville, 
_ Messrs. McCarthy & Co., of Coalville, are the 
architects. 


The New Church of Ethelwold’s, Shotton- 
in-Hawarden, has just been consecrated. 
The erection of the church was begun 3} 
ears ago. The cost has been about £7,000. 
Itis built of Staffordshire sandstone, with a 
clearstory, western gallery, and an apse 
capable of holding 600 persons. There are 
_ three sets of windows in the east end. In the 
gallery are three stained windows. The 
pollery is approached by a flight of steps 
trom the porch, this being a new feature in 
_ church design. The floors of nave, aisles 
and choir are laid with wood blocks, the 
chancel with small black and dove-coloured 
tiles. The step and floor in the sacrarium 
under the altar table is in marble. All the 
f ied glass is by Mr. Edward Frampton, of 
London. The pulpit and font are carried 
Sb in stone, the former having open arcading 
_ and carved pater, the latter being in Helsby 
Stone. The nave and aisles are seated 
_ throughout with chairs, the chancel having 
ak choir fronts and prayer desks. The altar 
table is of oak, and has been carved by 
‘Mr. Frank Hurlbutt. ‘The reredos above is of 
wood, carved, painted and decorated. The 
church is lighted throughout by suspended 
oil lamps by Messrs. Singers, of Frome. 
Messrs. J. King & Co., Liverpool, are 
Tesponsible for the heating. The whole of 
the structural work has been carried out 
by Messrs. J. Ward & Son, of Uttoxeter, from 
= design of Messrs, Douglas & Minshull, of 
Chester. 


All the classrooms are - 


A ‘Carnegie Library Competition.—A limited 
competition for the Carnegie Library at 
Coatbridge has just been decided. Mr. T. L. 
Watson, architect, Glasgow, was selected as 
assessor, and advised the committee and the 
town council throughout. On his recom- 
mendation the plans of Mr. Alexander Cullen, 
Motherwell, were adopted from among ten 
sets submitted and premiums were awarded 
to Messrs. A. N. Paterson, Glasgow ; George 
Arthur & Sons, Airdrie; and Alexander 
MacGibbon, Glasgow. One competitor was 
disqualified, his design being much in excess 
of the limit of £10,000. 

A New Branch Co-operative Stores at 
Rosehill, Willington Quay has been erected 
for the Willington Quay and Howdon Indus- 
trial Society, Ltd. The building forms a 
section of a scheme which, when completed, 
will cover an area of 126ft. by 7oft., and 
consists of grocery and provision, green 
grocery and butchering departments. Exter- 
nally, the building is constructed with 
Accrington red-pressed bricks, relieved with 
moulded stone cornices, architraves and other 
dressings. _ Messrs. W. A. Fishburn & Co, 
were the contractors, Mr. J. W. Hanson 
was the architect, and Mr. J. Thompson the 
clerk of works. The cost of the building is 
£2,464 10s. 

Mr. George Truefitt architect, of Man- 
chester, died recently at the age of seventy- 
eight years. He designed banks at Altrin- 
cham, Blackburn and Manchester. He built 
a little church at Davyhulme, near Flixton. 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy Church, a turret, some 
tracery in the windows, and a lych-gate are 
from his designs. Besides the banks, he 
carried out much work in Aberdeenshire for 
the late Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks, and also for 
the baronet’s son-in-law, the Marquess of 
Huntly. A very simple little church of his 
was built for the Irvingites near the Angel 
at Islington. He had a_ large practice 
in houses great and small, in churches 
with their accessories, in banks, and other 
buildings. 

St. John the Baptist’s, Little Marlow, is 
now being restored. The edifice, which was 
originally erected in the Norman and Early 
English styles of architecture in the year 
1190, was last restored in 1866, since which 
time the stone battlements and buttresses of 
the old tower—the finest example of Norman 
work existing in Buckinghamshire—have 
given evidence of the want of urgent renewal ; 
in fact, being pieced with friable and broken 
stucco, it has not only become unsightly, 
but, by the breaking away of fragments, 
smaller or larger, perilous to passers-by. The 
repair of the fifteenth-century window mul- 
lions, sills and the roof are also receiving 
attention. In addition important improve- 
ments connected with the chancel, the 
Ledewich chantry and the organ have been 
undertaken. 

The Restoration of Diseworth Parish 
Church has been completed after being in 
hand for about eight years. The chancel 
has been restored and a new east window 
and two south windows placed therein. 
The old plaster has been removed from the 
walls, a new tiled floor laid down, oak pews 
installed, and the whole of this part of 
the building fitted with new lamps. The 
south aisle was restored as a memorial 
to the late vicar. Considerable attention 
has been given to the restoration of the 
tower; the walls of the nave have also 
necessitated a large expense on their renova- 
tion ; the pews throughout have been cleaned 
and stained, and the whole building fitted 
with large standard lamps. The restoration 
of the lectern, one pillar, and the re-tiling of 
the vestry floor was the work of the late 
vicar’s own hands. Two stained glass win- 
dows have been placed in the west front of 
the church and a new fifth bell hung in the 
tower. A set of new gates adorns the 
entrance to the church. 


| 
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Coming Events. 
Saturday, August 30. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Fifth Summer 
Visit to Heathfield Park. 

NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCyATION.—Stu- 
dents’ Sketching Club Excursion, 

Trave Unron Concress.—Conferenge on Housing 
and Cheap Transit, Toynbee Hall, 4-30 p.m, 

Wednesday, Sept. 3. i 

IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE.—Meeting at Diissel- 
dorf, First Day. Reception in Tonhalle. Visits to 
Exhibition and Conversazione, 

Thursday Sept, 4. 

IRON AND STEEL INsTITUTE.—Meeting at Diissel- 
dorf. Second Day. General Meeting at 10 a.m. in 
Tonhalle to hear Papers read. Visit to Exhibition at 
3 p.m., and Banquet at 7 p.m, 

Friday Sept. 5. 

IRON AND STEEL INstiIruTE.—Third Day. Visits 

to Works. 
Saturday Sept. 6. 
IRON AND STEEL INstTITuTE.—Fourth Day. Visits. 


Current Market Prices. 


FORAGE. 
£2 Sais £ s. -d. 
Beans L per qr. T1215 °G 20! “oO 
Clover, best perload 415 0 5 10 0 
Hay, best .. a3 ae do. a ao 5 12.6 
Sainfoin mixture do, 4 10 oO 5 eo 
Straw ae ate do. I16 0 Po IS) 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French Pern cwtey La 5ie 0 — 
Colza Oil, English do. De Ore. — 
Copperas .. of perton, 2) 07 6 == 
Lard Oil c on) DCE GWtla (25130 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate ; do. f.4 10 _ 
Do. red., EG do. Io 4} 
Linseed Oil, barrels do, Be 9). 6 — 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o o 5% o o 5§ 
Do. Russian do, Op Oy San re OF Oa Sar 
Pitch A .. per barrel 0 7 Oo 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 5 4 0 — 
Soda, crystals per ton 963206 3.5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt.. -r 10" 0 PIT 66 
Tar, Stockholm ., .. per barrel’ xr. ir 6 — 
Turpentine percwt. 213 1% — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 o = 


oO 
oo 
4 
° 
° 


Iron, Staffs., bar.. nS do. 6 10 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 


gated sheet 5 do, Bl 7) Owe err Tom 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. tly SoG — 
Do. do, English common 
brands .. ay do Tren 6 — 
Do. sheet, English 3]b. 
per sq. ft.and upwards do 13045110 
Do. pipe .. 46 “s do. F515) 1G _ 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. Ooms 0 
Do. floorbrads.. 50 do. 9 00 = 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. 6 do. 5 15 0 i EG 
Do. do. Mild bars do. 610 oO TOTO 
Tin, Foreign ah Gon |) Ie%7 10) © (eh mel Le} 
Do. English ingot dO 1270 0 Io 0 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian . do, 24.0 0 -= 
Do, do, Vieille Montaign do. 24 0 0 = 
Do. Spelter a ae do. 112 6 1818 9 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops, 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 3 0 o 4 10 0 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 600 
Do. Pitch ne ne do. 214 0 3) ALO 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath., 410 o BITO, vO 
Do. Petersburg .» perbundle 0 o 8 oe 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & 1st per P.Std. 16 15 0 24 15 Oo 
Do. do, 4th &3rd do, 810 0 15-15 Oo 
Do. do, unsorted do. 5 12 6 6.10 oO 
Do. Riga oe 0 do. 615. Oo) 12:10 © 
Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do, 16 5 0 — 
Do, do, 2nd. vis do. GLO Ohe I2_ 10; -G 
Do. do, White.. do. Jee Se Ob 12,7040) 
Do, Swedish ae do. ByTsg Ores TG. TSO 
Do, White Sea ve do. Pe 6 2 Oued JeiSi gO 
Do. Quebec Pine, 1st.. do. T8410) -OU (2205 oO 
Do. do, and.. do. 225 sO — 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 915 0 -- 
Do, Canadian Spruce 1st_ do. 7.10.) O08 12 To) 1G 
Do. do. 3rd &2nd do. 7-01 6 g9 10 Oo 
Do. New Brunswick .. do. GS Te) 8 0 Oo 
Battens, all kinds do. 7 4210. 10) 59 6 
Flooring Boards tin. pre- 
pared, rst . persquare o 8 3 012 6 
Do. 2nd ve # do 010 6 = 
Do: 3rd &c... do, oF 6h3 010 0 
Harp Woops, 
Ash, Quebec perload 317 6 410 o 
Birch, Quebec do. 3 1256 8 17-6 
Box, Turkey wae per ton. 7%. (0s OF . Ts Ora 
Cedar, 1in., Cuba .. perft.sup. 0 0 455 — 
Do. Honduras do, oe) ue — 
Do. Tobasco .. do. 00 5 — 
Elm, Quebec perload o12 6 iS) 10) 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras .. per ft.sup. 0 0 3% 0 0 3} 
Do. African do. 004 — 
Do, St. Domingo do. 0 0 53% = 
Do. Tobasco do. 01,6, Sah — 
Do. Cuba do, 0 0 5x6 _— 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 315 0 Ea 
Do. Quebec .. Be do. 4.1256 Fat Oe) 
Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do. 16)._0 Ge 17-10" 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do, 315 Gy Msaisy +o 
Walnut, Odessa Crown do. 315-9 5 15:0 
Do. American +» per ft.cube o 3 1 atin 
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COMPLETE LIST OF 


z 
CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. | 


Oct. 
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WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. p ; 


BUILDING: 


Santiago de Galicia, Spain— Boe for Meta School 

Gloucester—Nurses’ Home 

Bristol—Foundations, Subways, &eo. 

Haslemere, Surrey— Church . 

Bootle—Laying Foundations, to datum level of School 
Premises. 

Faweather, near Baildon, Yorks 

Forton, Garstang—Alterations, &c., 

Bradford—Engine House, &c. 

Denny, Scotland—Additions .. 

Port Dinorwic, Wales— Alterations... 4 

Crownhill, near Plymouth— Police Station 

Dublin—Map Stores at Mountjoy Barracks 

Carlisle—Alterations and Additions to House 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Offices, &c. ; Ae 

Wesham, Lancashire— Workhouse and Offices xe 

Blackpool—A Additions to Destructor Works, Foundations 
Chimney, and Chimney (three contracts). 

Bo'ness, Scotland—Hospital ke me 


—Farm Buildings 
to Chapel 


for 


| Bryn, near Port Talbot—House 


Halifax—House . 


| Penrhiwceiber, Wales— ‘Chapel 


Troedyrhiw, Wales—Rebuilding 
Penarth—Walls, Gates and Reet 
Woodham—Inn a 

Abergavenny - Additions 


| Lancaster—Shed and Wall 


Nottingham—Refuse Destructor 


| Yarm—School Extension 


Walsall Wood—School 


Swindon—Covering-in Market Site 
Brighton—Alterations to Electricity Works 
Parkeston, Essex—Schools and Alterations 


| London, S.E.—Two Underground Conveniences 
| Hadleigh, Suffolk—School Buildinzs ae 
| Salford—Coal Shed Roof Rs 


Bradford —Extension of Markets 

Greenock—Tiling 

Stretford, Manchester— “Buff Terra-Cotta . 

Cromer- "Chapel, Lodge, Gates and Boundary Wall at 
Cemetery. 

Stretford—Electricity Generating Station 


Gwithian, Coens Hotel 


| Bradford—School 


| Enfield—Deaf Centre and Additions ‘to School * 
| Bristol—Infirmary 38 oo 
| Knighton, Plymouth — Dry Wall 


Pontypridd—Hospital . 
Truro—Rectory . 

Belfast - Electric Power Station 
Beetham, Westmorland —Schools 


| Leeds—Excavators’ and Concretors’ Work in Connection 


with Hospital Foundations. 
Llandovery, Wales—Cattle and Sheep Market .. 
Walsall—School 


| Hackney—Coal Stores 


Llwyncelyn, Porth, Wales —School.. 

Woolwich— —Municipal Buildings. 

Wesham, Lancs.— Workhouse “and Offices 

Acton, W.—Refuse Destructor 

Newry—Turbine Foundations and Turbine House 
Wombwell, Yorks—Chimney.. a0 ai oe 


| Thornton, Yorks --Houses 
| Griffithstown, Mon—Houses . 


| Southampton—Fire Escapes, &c. 
| Burnley—Heating x ni 
| Derby—Filter Tunnels 


Bexley Heath— Four Cottages 
Newcastle-on-Tyne — Rebuilding Premises 
Plymouth—Re-erection of Tenements, &c. 
Beverley—Sunday Schools .. te ~ a 


| ENGINEERING: 


Bristol—Foundations, Culverts, &c., at Pieaeey, Works 
Dartford—Fire-Alarm Installation oa . 
Dartford—Fire Hydrants and Accessories 
Doncaster—Electric Condenser Plant 


| Walton-on-Naze, Essex—Groyne 


Bury, Lancs—Tramway Materials .. 


Upholland, Lancs—Headgear, &e. .. 6 
Manchester—Electrical Repairing Stores ¢ 
Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, Canaries—Landing Wharf .. 


La Galea, Vizcaya, Spain—Lighthouse 


Ynistawe, near Clydach—Timber Bridge .. 
Blackpool—Tr amway Rails 4 
Valparaiso, Chile—Electric Tramways 


| Swansea—Telephone Equipment 


Bardney, Lancs—Well.. = Ae ne Oy, 
Glasgow—Steel Works 

Horsforth, near Leeds —Septic Tank, &e.. 

London, N.—Sluice Valves 
Burton-upon-Tréent—Sewerage Works 


| Leith, Scotland—Sea Wall Works .. 


Leytonstone —Washing Machine, &c. 
Naas, Ireland—Walls, &c. .. 
Leicester— Electrical Tramw ay Works 


| Ilkley—Abutment and Wings of Bridge 


Swansea—Hydraulic Accumulators, &c. .. 
Swansea—Drawbridge A Ae 
Cork—Pumping Engines, &c. 

West Ham—Piping 


| Southwold, Suffolk— Cliff Protection Works 


| Naas, Ireland - Well, Pump and Wall 


Naas, Ireland— Wells and Seales ah Works 
Amsterdam —Cables 

Brighton—Engines, &c. 

Llanelly—Masonry and Timber Bridges 
Amsteheam—Electric Cabs .. 

Potton, Bedfordshire—Drainage Works 5 
Bowes, near Barnard Castle—Waterworks 


Ministry of Public Instruction .. 
Committee .. : 
Corporation 


School Board 


D. Illingworth & Sons 


Co-operative Society 


| Devon County Council 


Board of Public Works 


on Corporation 


Consett Iron Co., Ltd, pe 
Fylde Union Guardians .. 
Cleansing Committee 


Town Council 
Miss Talbot .. 


D. Morgan & Co. .. 
Urban District Council .. 
Sir William Eden, Bart. . 
Streets Committee.. 
City Council 
School Board . 
Norton-under- Cannock 
Board. 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Ramsey School Board 
Lambeth Borough Council 
School Board 3 
Gas Committee 
Corporation 
Parish Council A a 
Urban District Council .. 
Urban District Council 


; ‘School 


Urban District Council 


| Redruth Brewery Co., Ltd. 


School Board 


| Urban District Council 


Great N. Ry. Co. (Ireland) 


Sanitary Committee 


, | Corporation 
. | School Board 


School Board 


. | Union Guardians .. 


Plympton St. Mary Rural Dis- 
trict Council. 
Borough Council 


Borough Council cf 
Fylde Union Guardians .. 
District Council ae 


Urban District Council 


F. J. Bence .. 0 Acs 


Co-op. Wholesale Soc., Ltd. 


Electricity Committee .. 50 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Corporation Electricity Works .. 
Urban District Council 
Tramways Committee 


. | Corporation ., 
| Parks & Recr. GroundsCommittee | 


Conservancy 
Urban District Council 
Tramways Committee 


Llangyfelach R.D.C. at 
Elec. & Tramways Committee .. 
Town Council 

Rural District Council 
Caledonian Railway Co. .. 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation 

Corporation : 
Guardians of West. Ham Union 
Rural District Council 3 
Tramway Committee ae 
Wharfedale Estate Co., Ltd. 
Harbour Trustees .. 5 
Harbour Trustees .. 


| Corporation 


Town Council 


| Corporation .. 


No. 2 Rural District Council 
No. rt Rural District Council 


Town Council 

Harbour Commissioners 
Municipal Council. 

Rural District Council 5 
Startforth Rural District Council 


| M. Hall, 29 ‘Northgate, Halitax. 


| E.G, Fletcher, Architect, Stockton-on-Tees. 


| H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 
. | F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 
- | Start & Rowell, Architects, Colchester. 


| W. Pickels, Architect, Thornton. 


Office of Ministry of Public Instruction, Madrid. 

Vale & Kingsford, George Street, Gloucester. 

H., Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol 

Spooner & Cobbold, 17 Red Lion Square, Holborn, E.C. 

T. Cox, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. . 
; 


J. Robertshaw & Son, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 
- Wildman, School House, Forton, Garstang. 
. Ledingham, Architect, District Bank Chambers, Bradford. 
. Strang, Architect, Vicar Street, Falkirk. 

. Evans, 8 Castle Street, Carnarvon. 

. H. Harbottle, County Surveyor, Queen Street, Exeter. 

. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

. C. Marks, A.M.1.C.E., City Engineer, 56 Fisher Street, Carlisle 
. E, Oliver, Company’s "Architect, Consett. 
laywood & Harrison, Architects, Accrington. 
J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 


WOW oe 


J. P. Lawrie, Burgh Surveyor, Bo’ness. 
F. B. Smith, “Architect and Surveyor, Port Talbot. 


————————————————— ee 


W. Hicks, Bronheulog Villas, Penrhiwceiber Road, Poorhiwee” aa 
a8 Roderick, Architect, Glebeland, Merthyr Tydfil. 

E. J. Jones, Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff, 

F. H. Livesay, Architect and Surveyor, Bisnop Auckland. 

B. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny. 

Borough Surveyor, Lancaster. 

A. Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 


= 


T. H. Fleeming, Architect, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 


H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Eade & Johns, Cornhill Chambers, Ipswich. 

W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Otfices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
T. C. Hope & Son, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 

Mr. Fairlie, 36 Nicholson Street, Greenock 

B Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

A. F, Scott, Surveyor, West Street, Cromer. 


| 
; 


E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
Green, S.E. 
H. W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. = 
Adkin & Hill, ‘Architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford. 
J. C. Jones, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 
Mission House, St. Mary’s Street, Truro. 
Engineer-in- -Chief, Great N, Ry. Co., Amiens Street, Dublin. 
1 F. Curwen, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 
Lf. Hewson, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


Clerk, Town Hall, Llandovery. 
H. E. Lavender, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
G, E. T. Laurence, 22 Buckingham street, Adelphi, W.C. 
J: J. Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, ’Bristol. 
. W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 


R. Hammond, 6} Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, 

JX 18% Bryceson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 
Haywood & Harrison, Accrington, 

D, J, Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

R. 3S. Ball, A. M.1.C. E, care of H. Thomson & Co., Newry. 
le Robinson, Clerk and Surveyor, Wombwell. 


Swalewell & Creighton, Steam Packet Chambers, Newport, Mon 
W. F, Potter, 18 York Grove, Queen’s Road, Hatcham, S,E, 
Be Le. Harris, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. 
ine & Lister, 8 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
W. J. Morley & Son, 26) Swan Arcade, bradford. 


Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Bank, Bristol. 

Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E. c i 

Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C, 

W. Wyld, Electricity Works, Grey Friars Koad, Doncaster. 

H. W. Gladwell, Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Walton-on-Naze. 

A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bury. 

Superintendent Johnson, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

G. H. Pickles, Town Hall, Burnley. 

Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

Surveyor, Upholland, Lancs. 

J. M. M‘Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Direccion-General de Sanidad (Ministerio de la Gobernacion), 
Madrid. 

Directorate-General of Public Works (Ministry of Agriculture, &c. 
and Public Works), Madrid. 

Mr. W. Davies, 3 Gloucester Place, Swansea. 

C. Furness, Borough Electrical Tramway Engineer, Blackpool. 

Chilian Consulate, 1o Lime Street, E.C. 

A. R. Bennett, 65 Renfield Street, ‘Glasgow. 

J. R. Elliott, Burton Buildings, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

Divisional Engineer, 3 Germiston Street, Glasgow. 

Spinks and Pilling, 39 Prudential Buildings, Park Row, Leeds 

G. E. Eachus, Town Hall, Lower Edmonton, N. 

G. T. Lynam, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Burgh Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Leith. 

Clerk's Office, Workhouse, Leytonstone. 

D. J. Purcell, Clerk, Workhouse, Naas, Ireland. 

E. G. Mawbey, Town Hall, Leicester, 

J. B. Fraser, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea, 

H. A. Cutler, City Engineer, Cork. 

J. K. Bock, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Southwold. 

D. J. Purcell, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Naas, 

Bij Purcell, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Naas. 4 

Director of the Elec. Wks., O..Z. ‘Achterburgwal, 213 Amsterdam ~ 

F, J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

J. V. Stewart, Engineer, Harbour Office, Llanelly. 

Director of Electrical Works, O.Z. Achterburgwal 213, Amsterdam. — 

T. J. Hooper, Clerk to Biggleswade, R.D.C. 

J. E. Parker, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ai 


Re 
& 
esky WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
| ENGINEERING — continued. 
Dec. 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir .. BP ei te fe bee 
No date. | Wombwell, Yorks—Gas Mains 
” | Retford—Pumping Engine 
f IRON AND STEEL: 
Aug. 28 | Bury, Lancs—Tramway Materials .. 
” 30 | Stretford—Steelwork for Electricity Generating Station 
a 30 | Pietermaritzburg—Rails, &c. ‘ oe aes a 
ad 30 Karlsruhe—Six Locomotive Boilers ne ue = 
= 3t | London, E.C.—Wheels, Axles, &c. .. =i Je te 
” 317 | Blackpool—Rails 5 oe 
Sept It | London, S.W.—Rails and Fishplates : 
a rt | Southampton—Stud Chain, Anchors, Buoys, &o. 
7 I Lancaster—Railings .. a3 x ex 
+ r | Manchester --Steelwork 
= 3 | Leytonstone—Ironmongery .. 
| 
| FURNITURE: 
Aug. 30 | East Ham—Furnishing Council Chamber 
Sept. 2 | Plymouth—7oo Desks, &c. ; 
a 2 | Isleworth—Furniture, &c. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Aug. RE Rochdale—Painting 
‘ 28 Bradford—Painting Warehouse 
= 28 | Menston—Lead, &c. .. 
Sept. t | Hull—Painting at Workhouse. 
eS I Alfreton—Church Decoration and Painting 
x 2 Isleworth—Painting and Cleaning . 
oa 3 Bridge—Painting at Workhouse 
H 6 | Preston, Lancs— Painting 
= 8 | Nottingham—Painting.. Ae “ig Ss fe 
No date | Harthill, Sheffield— Painting, ratte ie ; 5p 
7 Wombwell, Yorks—Painting.. An she re 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Aug. 28 | Barnet—Granite ac aie Ae ate ae Le 
a 30 | Bourne—Carting 90 oe ts on 
ss 30 | Halifax—Street ‘Formation re 
= 30 | Rickmansworth—Granite .. ct 
* 30 | Surbiton—Street Works se ve Be oe 
Fa 30 | Penarth, Wales—Roads, &c. . . a8 ae 
Sept. Z }) Otley, Yorks — Street Works . oe ; 
ae I Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Lancs— ‘Clinkers 
“6 x | Southampton—Tarpaving Playgrounds 
> 2 Cleethorpes—Street Works .. 
a 4 | Castleford—Sewer A AC 
_ 4 | West Ham, E.—Paving Tramways. « 
ra 5 | Soothill, Upper Yorks—Kerbs, &c. R Ae 
6 | Watford—Cartage 30 are Ne Sic fe 
Bs g | London, S.E.—Kerbing Be ee a6 ere 
Be 12 | Halifax—Paving . ay ah a = ae 
’ SANITARY : 
Aug. 28 New Barnet—Sewers, &c. .. 0% Ao Se 
os 28 | Rotherham—Sewerage Works Ns =o ats 
“A 28 Hendon—Pipe Sewer . ate Be te ore 
* 28 .| Hendon—Drainage Works 
= 30 | Earsdon, near Newcastle- on-Tyne—San tary Work 
By 30 | Penarth, Wales —Drains, &c. + Be 
Sept. 2 Ynysybwl, Wales—Sewers .. oe ee ae ote 
A 3 | Bexley Heath, Bei CC Ont ace D6 30 oF 
ss 3 Lowestolt —Sewers, &c. 38 Ac 3 
a ;, 3 Richmond, Surrey—Sewers .. 
3 | London, S.E.—Two Underground Conveniences 
a 8 Naas, Ireland—Sewerage Works .. Ae 
a 9 West Molesey, Surrey—Sewerage Works — 
Ne 9 Stratton, Wilts -Sewerage Works .. 
” 15 | Northallerton—Drainage Works 
a 20 Burnley—Sewerage Works .. on ie 


Guaranteed Gearing =z 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


OF CONTRACTS OPEN cont1 inued. 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Urban District Council 
Committee of Corporation Water 
Undertaking. 


Tramways Committee .. 
Urban District Council 


Great Indian Peninsula Ry. Co. 


rT 


Elec. & Tramways Committee .. 


| Harbour Board 


| J. Brooke & Co. 


| School Board 


1900. 


Streets Committee 
Electricity Committee 


Guardians of West Ham Union 


Urban District Council 
School Board 
Guardians of Brentford Union . 


| Sculcoates Union Guardians 


Methodist Free Church Trustee 
Guardians 5 


| Union Guardians .. 


County Council 


Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council .. 
Urban District Council .. 


School Board ae ve 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .. ate 
Urban District Council as 


Lewisham Borough Council 
Highways Committee 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
J.E. B.\Gox 


J. E. B. Cox, Esq. .. 


Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Town Council . Ha . ; 


Town Council A 
Lambeth Borough Council 


No: t R, Dic, é A 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


Ss 


Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 


| J. Robinson, Town Hall, Wombwell. 
J. B. Fenwick, Gas and Water Office, Retford. 


A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 
E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


| Ford Brothers, 1. Southampton Street, Fitzroy Sq., London, W. 
| State Railway, Karlsruhe, Germany. 


Secretary's Office, 48 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 
C, Furness, Electrical and Tran: ways Engineer, Blackpool. 
Agent- General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, (a W. 


. | W. Bowyer, Superintendent, Harbour Office, ‘Southampton. 
| J. C. Mount, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

| City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
F. E. Hilleary, Workhouse, Leytonstone. 


H, A. Cheers, 35 Waldegrave Park, Twickenham. 
E. C. Cook, 18 Princess Bauete Plymouth, 
Union Offices, Isleworth, W 


Apply at 48 Spotland Road, Rochdale. 

Mr. Atkinson, Solicitor, Selby. 

Clerk, Asylum Committee, County Hall, Wakefield, 
eB. ‘Atkinson, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

J. Wheatcroft, King Street, Alfreton. 

W.H. Ward, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

GAN LES Collard, Clerk, Bridge, Canterbury. 


be | W.C. Hall, County Offices, Preston. 
| Poor Law Offices, Nottingham. 


]. C. Jenkinson, Clerk, Woodall, Sheffield. 
J. Robinson, Town Hall, Wombwell. 


H. York, Surveyor, Council Offices, Barnet. 

A. J. Metcalfe, Surveyor, Bourne, 

W. C. Williams, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 

A. Freeman, Surveyor, Town Hall, Rickmansworth. 

Council Offices, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 

E. J. Jones, Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

J E. Sharpe, Council Offices, Otley. 
. H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, West Disbury, near Man; 
eat oe 

J. H. Blizard, Architect, Lansdowne House, Castle Lane, South- 
ampton 

E. Rushton, Surveyor, Poplar Road, Cleethorpes. 

W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford. 

JauG. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

J. Blackburn, Surveyor, Shaw Cross, near Dewsbury. 

Abbots Langley Gas Co., 13 King Street, Watford, 

Town Hall, Catford. 


. J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


. 


| H. York, Surveyor, Station Road, New Barnet. 


J. Platts, Engineer, High Street Rotherham. 

Pollard & Tingle, 31 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 

Pollard & Tingle, 31 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 

J. R. MacMillen, Council Offices, Shiremoor. 

E. J. Jones, Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

J. Williams, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 

Public Hall, Bexley Heath. 

G. H. Hamby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Lowestoft. 

J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey. 

H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E. 

F, Bergin, Engineer, Kildare. 

J. Stevenson, Engineer, District Council Offices, East Molesey. 

Beesley, Son & Nichols, rr Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

W. Fowle, Clerk, Northallerton. 

S. Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 


within the Room. 


Other Leading Specialities : 


THE “VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


Oil or Pneumatic Check Action). 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. 


New Patterns. 


Approved by the L.C.C, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN-—continued. 7 


DATE OF CaS UND) GRD ALR FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 
| — —— —____ -_ 
Sie Vala ae A ede x 
| TIMBER : | 
Nee 30 | Pietermaritzburg—Sleepers .. # Corporation .. ae | Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, Londo n, W. 
a: 29 | London—Red Fir Telegraph Poles .. General Post Office S. C. Hooley, Controller of Stores, General Post Offic:, E.C. 
i = = - s4 7 ee 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
etry DES'GNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
DELIVERY. 
Aug, 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


30 | Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices £100, £75, £50. 


| V. Orchard, Town Clerk, 20 Tanner's Hill, Deptford, S.E. 


‘Sep Kes | St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River | St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
re t.z m | Southend Church: (lacey: House Ariane? | C. H, J. Talmage, Southchurch Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea, 
ee I5 Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings é £250, £150, £100. | Town Clerk, Liverpool. 
in 16 | London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings.. oe ne & te £100, £60, £40. | F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
. 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &c... £200, £100, £50. | W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.C. Offices, Tottenham. 
= 25 | Bideford—Municipal Offices .. = $s a £30, £15, £10. | W. B. Seldon, 18 The Quay, Bideford. \ 
~ 29 | Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library £30, £15, £10. | W. B. Seldon, Town Clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
‘Oct. I Maidenhead—Free Library .. as aS io ae oe £50, £20, £10. | John Kick, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
2 14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary Bd vs 21. | Mr. H, Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. as 38 2,000 Rs. p | H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. £400, £200, £100. | Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London. 


M. Morris, South Benwell ee) O,04 80 W. L. Meredith & Co., Ltd., Mill 
Tenders J. McEwan,* 18 Walker Terrace, New- House, Whitecroft, Lydney .. .. £6,152 0 o 
° castle-on-Tyne cat aerae 59790 12 J. Dickson, Townsend, St. Albans... 5,957' 0 o 
* Accepted J. E. Kaye, Huddersfield 2. 4 N5,000' G0) 10 
H. Roberts, Hourwithy, Ross .. 5,640 0 0 
H. E. Buckley, Bin alee 

Information from accredited sources should be sent to M. ikaw Ce ae Byes = : 

ne Editor” at latest n oO md uf inter y : . ; 
Pi deared swthe ae aly aaa Ps Le a 107 CHEUTENHAM.—For laying water-mains between ee sre Delene Syndicate ig 1.5/208 saved 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of Tewkesbury and Cheltenham for the Corporation. Mr. 3 tt Bath, ‘sy ee = ag ae pet ie 
theA rchitect or Surveyor for the work J. Hall, M.I C.E., water engineer:— Jowe rothers, Durscoug 4,700 13 4 
ae. ; J. Langley & F. Westmoreland, Kir- T. Vale, Stourport a0 4,583 3 4 
one) 


T. Rowland, Sandiway, Northwich 


4,500 
W. Dean, Contractor’s Office, 


Addressed fostcards on which lists of tenders may be 


mat ee ton, near Boston, Lincs. ne £0,317 10) 60 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 


A. Beale, 43 Gleneagle Road, Streat- 


BuiLpers’ JourNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, ham, London, S.W. Shao URES OOOMORTO Chale Waterworks, Isle of Wight 4,426 13 4 
Strand, W.C. S. Wood, 10, Richmond Avenue, W. Jones & Sons, Neath, South 
Montpellier, Bristol .. .. .. 7,800 0 0 Moe kere, Tae Nee 4,300 oo 
‘ Sao! Wiha i . H. Vickers, ., Nottingham ., I 
_Penwell (Northumberland),—For the erection of eek ee oe RS ao 7,354 0 © Mi Williams & Co.+ .. = Pee sane 36 . 
eighteen houses in Colston Street, Benwell. Messrs. J. Moffat, 38 Arcade Chambers, St. “’ R, W. Barker, 5 & 6 Lowther Arcade, iar 
Farthing & Dunn, architects, 21 Pilgrim Street, New- Mary’s Gate, Manchester .. .. 6,797 12 8 Harrogate™.. 4. iio. ve, ais eee 
castle :-— S. Ambrose, 19 Green Park, Bath .. 6,634 0 o J. Riley, Gloucester Road, Chelten- 
Atkin, Burrell & Co., Newcastle-on- J. Durnford & Son, Upton Road, ham SRE ie shes) ist) 
Tyne anaes ss Sod Soe eR eee OT GONED Bedminster, Bristol... .. ..°.. 6,634 © © * Accepted subject to the proviso that the scheme and 
J. W Dixon, Newcastle-on-Tyne 6,570 oO B. Firth, 58 Bishopthorpe Road, the loan required therefor is sanctioned by the Local 
W. Worley, jun., Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 6,147 0 Nisis Gia CoMmMer eee Moms. Giles, Sh (fl Government Board. + Does not include compensation, — 


The Best GeySer for __ 

Ordinary Bath use BSNS 

(be TEBA! 
AUTO-’GEYSER 


supplies Hot Walter to 
As¥ittedin ll parts of the House 
windsor Castle Fs 
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BATVWA SILVWOLAY LN3Lvd 


THE'CIRCULATION”’SYSTEM ° 


New Catalogues of above sother : 
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BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK: 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co, 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobiiity and others. 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


BESTA BLISHaED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E"OR ALG CLIMATES. e 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. . 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ipe sewers, with all necessary manholes, ventilators, 
Bushing chambers, &c., bacteria filter-beds, effluent outfall, 
and other works connected therewith, for the Neston and 
Parkgate Urban District Council, ‘Messrs. Knowles & 
Russell, engineers, 5 Castle Street, oS ar — 


Te Rowland, Northwich .. LTA STATE A 
Jowett Brothers, Burscough ,. 8,536 xr 6 
W. Thornton & Sons, Wellington 

Road, Liverpool AG 8,160 14 6 
my Ds Amery, Parkgate 7,798 0 O 
J. Taylor,* Garston, Lancashire 7,192 13 If 


* Accepted, 


Clown (Chesterfield), —For the construction of a new 
main outfall sewer at Creswell, for the Clown Rural 
District Council. Mr. E. Hazeldine- Barber, A.M.I.C.E., 
engineer, Hollin Hill, Clown, Chesterfield :— 


J. Jackson, Whitwell, via Mansfield . -&h, 888 
Barker Brothers, Bradford .. .. .. 1,671 
A. F. Houfton, Mansfield. 1,627 
W. Thomason, Whitwell, via “Mansfield . 1,623 
J. C. Turner, Barlborough, via Chesterfield 1,539 
C, Fulcher, Millstown, Bolsover . nen 22530 
R. Wood, Bakewell . 1,463 
Cope & Raynor, * Lenton, Nottingham 1,335 


* Accepted. 


Brighton,—For alteration and additions to the “ Rail- 
way Mission Hall,” Brighton. E. J. Hamilton, M.S.A., 
architect, 2 New Road, Brighton: = 
H. Penfold.. . £1,167 | Saunders Brothers.. £1,029 
Garrett & Co. 1,105 | Brown & Sons* ., 869 
J. Barnes 1,090 | 


* Accepted. [All of Brighton.] 


Dorchester,—For laying cast-iron pipes, constructing 
reservoir, erecting engine-house, and contingent works in 
connection with the Maiden Newton water supply, for 
the Dorchester Rural District Council. Mr, Frederick 
W. Mager, engineer, Aldridge, Walsall :— 

Wills & Sons, Bath .. .. 
T. Vale, Stourport 3 
Case Sea-Defence Syndicate, ‘London’ 
Shardlow,* Nottingham 
* Accepted. 


1,130 17 
. ELE.0O8 sO 
[Engineer’ s estimate, £1,259.] 


Eastbourne,—For the erection of proposed park- 
keeper’s lodge and refreshment building at Hampden 
Park, for the Pleasure Grounds Committee. Mr William 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE, 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
. Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


THE NEW 


LAT DRA NNN 
ee 


Chester.—For the construction of about 2} miles of 


LIST FREE. 


Be PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
aS ESTATE DEVELOPMENT C°L™> 4 


Pts THis COHRARY UNDERTAKES To ADVISE. AS To THE. 
LAYING OUT OF PARKS. PARADES, SPORTS GROUNDS AND 


‘ESTATE DEVELOPMENT @ L 


TELEPHONE N° 589 WESTMINSTER © TELEGRAMS GEOTIC LONDON 


Xiff 


Chapman Field, borough architect and surveyor. No 
quantities :— 


Refreshment building, 


A. J. White .. mel aes 0 
W. Backhurst 1,06) o 
R. H. Stanbridge 1,100 0 
M. Hookham 958 oO 
W. & E. Noakes* be 816 10 
Park-keeper’s edge 
W. Backhurst AC Sah hae £800 o 
A. & E. Noakes 559 O 
A. J. White 520 O 
M. Hookham 406 8 
R. H. Stanbridge* 75 OC 


ey ere, Nace are 
* Accepted. {All of Eastbourne. ] 
Fleur-de-Lis (Mon,),—For the erection of ten work- 


men's dwelling-houses at Fleur-de-Lis, Mon. Mr. George 
Kenshole, architect, Station Road, Bargoed : — 
Ja Williams, hy Monthermer Road, 
Cardifiean. Bee ee con eeen (Gh 2{LOr LO 
W. Leo, Fleur- de- Lis” 5 Bee ae 2,000 oO 
Hee Paul, Bargoed.. . oe 1,955 0 
E, Edwards, Gilfach, Pengam sie 1,825 .o 
“is Matthews, * Bedwas, Mon. . 1,755 Oo 


* Accepted, 


Hull,—For taking down part of the existing premises 
and the rebuilding of the Empress Inn, Alfred Gelder 
Street, for the City Improvement Committee. Mr. Joseph 
H. Hirst, city architect :— 


F. Southern, Wright Street .. .. .. .. £2,328 
M. Harper, Brunswick Avenue .. .. .. 2,287 , 
T. Groates, Brunswick Avenue .. 2,156 
Hockney & Liggins, Witham ae 1,994 
Full Joiners, Ltd.,* Charlotte Street 1,916 


[Rest of Hull. ] 


Hul],—For the erection of eleven artisans’ dwellings in 
New Bridge Road, for the City _ Improvement Committee 
of the Corporation. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect :— 

H. Sanderson, Ivedene, Ella Street £3,105 2 11 
F, Singleton, Witham 3,000 0 O 


* Accepted. 


Te Simpson & Son, Woodcock Street 3,000 0 O 
Hill & Stevenson, 4, Chesnut Avenue, 

Queen’s Road |.. a beet 2,087) (OF O 
W. Sanderson, Temple Street 2,842 0 0 
J. R. Woods, Witham 2,821 I0 oO 
ae Blackburn & Son, Peel Street 2,793 0 O 
T. Goates, Brunswick Avenue 297 iano. LO 


Hull General Builders, Ltd.,* 
wood Street ounce 
* Accepted. 


” Lock 


fo} 


2,759 O 
[Rest of Hull.] 


PATENT SELFeADJUSTING 
No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 
to boundary. 


GARDENS. THE GENERAL IMPROVEMENT OF LANDED PRO: 
PERTY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING ESTATES:— TO 
+ PROVIDE PLANS & ESTIMATES AND FORA FIXED SUM To ee 


ee ALL WORK INCIDENTAL To THE SAME 
OGramunmcations lobe Addressed fo’. 


2.5 VICTORIA STREET 
WESTMINSTER S:‘W:- 


MAsTnGcs 
Gros 


EXPANDED METAL CONCRETE: 


THE PERFECT 
EXPANDED 


STEEL BOND. 
METAL CO., 


WwW. SAL TE Fe 
SEL SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c,; or any other 


Limited. 


Hull.—For the necessary works in connection with the 
foundations of buildings which are proposed to be 
erected on the west side of Victoria Square, for the 
Property Committee of the Corporation. Mr. Joseph H 
Hirst, city architect :— 


Boyce, Bradley & Co.,3 Ella Villas, 
Holderness Road , SW Sein HA,Oe5 ks) 0 
T. Goates, Brunswick Av enue... .. 4,200 0 O 


W. Harper, Brunswick Avenue 4,1II 10 oO 


W. Burkett, x Crystal Villa, Victor 
Siveetty ie. cae eS ee 3,969 16 10 
H. Medforth, 49 Eastbourne Street.. 3,807 3 6 


i Sangwin,* Northumberland 
Aven ue.. 


* Accepted. 


3,608 6 
ae. All of Hull. . 


Kinfauns Castle (N, B,’.—For supply and erection of 
an electric lighting plant at Kinfauns Castle, N.B. Mr. 
Morgan Williams, M I.C.E., goueuling engineer, 39 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. :— 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (0., LIVERPOOL. 


‘“FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 


Opening 2' 6" to 3’ 0" Caps 10” x 12” 
Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 
WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


THE Lf FA VENTILATOR 


Ro EXTERNAL Lh se RULLUIL 2 Z 
i ea AIR Eee SLIDING FINS 
GRATING . Po ee Cp A LOCK NUTS 
SECTIONAL VIEW. ENLARGED PLAN. 


Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 
“Without draught. 


Opens like a drawer. Avoids opening 
windows. 


Adjustable aperture. Air-tight when closed. 
Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 
No Dirt can lodge. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


The OFFA VENTILATING C0., “S.rcon fro. 


Street, H.C. 
Tel. 1459 Post Office Central. 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
Docks, Conduits, &c., 


STEEL LATHING for CEMENT 
PLASTER WoO a 


and 


OFFICE: 
k Mansions, York Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 
WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


ca CO., 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


480, HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 


‘ r) t . 
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i ‘ 5 tingham).—For the erection of 
E. Scott & Mountain, Ltd., Newcastle- H. Knight & Son, Tottenham, N. —-. 45,490 14 Sherwood (Not 
on- Pyne! +a 2,500, 10 0 McCormick & Sons,* Essex Road, N.° 43,676 o detached house, aby fae) pts bes! WwW “J 
Middleton & Townsend, Edinburgh 2,295 3 6 * Accepted. Dp ca ey itect Long Row g rats 
Ditto (alternative paar ; gn A GOSEOTI | _ Purley.—For the construction of roadway at Foxley J. G. Thomas, Weaton Boulevard, ‘Notting- 
Macaulay, Clarke & Been Estate, “Purley. First portion, Mr. Frank Windsor, ham .. 1,315 
Glasgow | d Ty cop Soe 2 " architect and Surveyor, 9 & 10 Bank Buildings, George 7. Cuthbert, Hyson Green, Nottingham . 1,209 
mee Se ie 2866 ° Street, Croydon :— W. Maule, Mansfield Road, Nottingham .. 1,273 
Bae x i ae tender) Gue Sr Streeter Brothers, Croydon fo. £1,223 J. Oliver & Son 1,263 
pan sence Dundee ., 2,058 ia 6 Tiers Pures aa sie) hGieige foie gsi 929 J. Cooper & Son, Lid., Forest Road, Not- 
 —Ditte ive ten oo Doak appell,* Purley .. “> Fe. | 922 tingham .. - 1,250 
M De eae et i Accepted. W. & J. Simons, ‘West Bridgford <6 snene lan | 
“Ditto (alternative tender) .. bY 1,939 Bao London, N.E.—For the erection of bridge and ap- W. Tuck,* Sherwood we Amer ruta cee 


* Accepted. 


Lewes,—For the erection of board-room and offices, 


West Street, for the guardians. Mr. Henry Card, Street, E. Quantities By Messrs.:C. . Stranger & Son :— and South Stoneham, for the Rural District Council. 
architect, 10 North Street, Lewes :— Perry & Co... . £11,866 Messrs. Bailey-Denton, Son & Lawford, engineers, — 
E. Hammond sie) | Joint 4 sie i790 Chafen& Newman. 1. .. ws s.. 11,821 Westminster -— 
W. Wells : ++ 3,c60 MaPatrick 6 SOD 4.) Saba 11,628 Reid Brothers «. e+ és» «« “es £31,080 ome 
Peerless, Dennis" & con * Eastbourne we - 2,668 Wilkinson Brothers, * Finsbury. . 11,431 FoWrTrimm i. «« Soe tehor20,06sulOme 
Noakes & Son .. | te ee se 2,893 * Accepted. Price nec‘ as Jb) Usd catR ee OSGeZOmES 
* Accepted, | _Plymouth,—For the erection of Hyde Park Road John Jackson:, ¢.) | sae 27,052 17 4 
London, N,—For the erection of school buildings at | School, for the Plymouth School Board. Mr. Henry J. Joseph Jackson : . 26,632 5 0 
Harringay, for the Hornsey School Board :— | Snell, architect, Plymouth :— Streeter & Todhunter_ 26,269 0 0 
Colls & Sons, 5 Coleman Street, E.C.. £50,460 o J. Paynter . £18,699 | S. Roberts . £17,321 G. Ossenton . . 26,012 0 O 
Perry & Co., Bow, E. 49,538 oO J. Partridge 18,650 | Allen & Tozer . 17,233 Hl. Saunders 25,870 0 © 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby ‘and L ondon 49,421 oO os Andrews 18,630 | J. P. Berry 17,218 J. & T. Binns 25,120 13 O 
J. Willmott & Sons, Hornsey, N. 49,337 0 May” “os 18,275 |G. B. Turpin .. 16,997 Ones Ses tee 24,981 12 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich .. .. 49,320 oO Waste Bros. 18,107 | Richards .. 16,727 Osman <s) jean se 24,587 14 4 
Rudd & Son, Grantham . 48,888 o Pearn Brothers 17,998 | A. N. Coles 15,920 Cooke & oe 23,315 9 9 
Patman & Fotheringham, Islington, N. 47,454 0 W.E. Blake .. 17,382 | W. J. Jinkin® .. 15,350 Plascott* <0 8 rls ners 22,304 0 0 
Treasure & Son, Holloway, N. 46,956 o * Accepted. {All of Plymouth. ] * Accepted. 


proaches over the Great Eastern Railway Company’s 
lines, for the trustees of the late Viscount Eversley. 
Messrs. Wigg, Oliver & Hudson, architects, 80 Leman 


* Accepted. 
| Stoneham (Hants),—For 


draining outfall works, 
| engine-house, bacteria beds, and other works at North 
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CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“‘ Measures, London.” 
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BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “‘ THE ARCHITEOT ” in 1886. <A tew 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 


now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
Shillings, 


‘THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Highteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 
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No. VII. POTTERY. No. XVI, ARMOURERS. 

No. VIII. SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 

No. 1X. GLASS WORKING, No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘* THE ARCHITECT,”’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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EFFINGHAM HousgE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 

Salts 5: : STRAND, W.C, 
SCALE OF CHARGES. 

For Official Advertisements. oF 
er Line 


SEP. 3, 1902. 
No. 395. 


Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements . 

Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements, 

Situations Wanted? or Vacant: 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. es mel 

Each Additional Line (about 7 words) . Ona 

THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE “oF Two. 

Advertisements of thts class must reach the Offices not 

later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


0 9 


o 6 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 1c/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY PRICE zd 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS,, Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W C. 


Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, bev) Gerrard. 


An Architectural -Causerie. 


Tue September number of 
Eibe) Rallwaya: é The’ Chamber of Com: 
merce Journal” contains an interesting, if 
not very far-reaching, article on Tube Rail- 
ways from the pen of Mr. Reginald E. Middle- 
ton, M.I.C.E. The author appears either 
to have been cramped for space or somewhat 
appalled by the possibilities of his subject, 
for he is a long time in coming to grips with 
the pros and cons, but at the same time he has 
avoided needless technicalities and discussed 
his theme in a manner that will appeal to 
the average business man. The advent of 
the tube railway is an interesting subject; 
but we think Mr. Middleton has not grasped 
the main reason for their appearance and 
success. This may be summed up in the 
word speed. The constant acquisition of 
residential property for shops and office 
buildings has driven the residential quarters 
of London further and further out. Rents 
and rates have increased, and the average 
middle-class business man is forced to live 
further away from his business. He is 
luxurious in his habits; and requires more 
time for social intercourse, for boating, 
tennis, theatres or other recreations. It 
naturally follows that he requires a form of 
traction that will enable him to accomplish 
his journeyings quickly and at small cost. 
Omnibuses are necessarily slow, and the 


majority of the railway companies have | 


never attempted to meet the demand for 
quick transit. A journey from the City to 
Hammersmith by the Metropolitan line 
takes fifty minutes irrespective of the time 
wasted in waiting for the right train. To 
get from Fulham to the City is an hour's 
journey from door to door. The Tube rail- 
Way, with its quick, cheap and frequent 
service, has naturally been a success and 
will continue to be so. Mr. Middleton 
tightly deprecates the haphazard method 
in which the new tube lines are being 
projected and the want of system in lay- 
ing out their courses. He also draws 
attention to the fact that they are hardly 
likely to reduce the street congestion, as they 


carry little or no luggage and no merchan- | 


dise, and therefore do not affect the number | system 


of carriers’ and other carts engaged in such 
work. This argument is constantly advanced 


in connection with the question of street- | 
It seems to us | 
| quite immaterial whether goods are brought 


traffic, and is quite pointless. 


in carts from one of the main-line goods 
stations or from a tubé merchandise station. 
Either way the cart has to be employed. In 
the one case the goods are carted perhaps 
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reckoned with all the possibilities of the 


Tue accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the new entrance 
to Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim’s offices at 


An Entrance. 


| their Naval Construction Works, Barrow-in- 


Furness. The new doorway, at present being 
inserted in the existing stone front to Ferry 
Road, is in red Sandstone from St. Bees. On 


| the Efeiae a new entrance hall is formed 
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W. MOSS SETTLE, A.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT. 


two miles; in the other perhaps 200 yards. 
The cost of transferring the goods or the 
truck from the trunk line to the tube would 
probably make the tube carriage more costly, 
and it would be exceedingly difficult and ex- 
pensive to construct the large sidings under- 
ground necessary to hold the trucks while 
they were being unloaded. In fact, all the 
arguments advanced with reference to street 


congestion only confirm our statement that | 
| whole is to be worked from details prepared 


the use of the tube railway is quick passenger 
transit. The tube railway promoter knows 


his fare, and we may be quite sure that he has | 


| relief, with teak cornice above. 


| with waiting-rooms, &c., on one side, the 


vestibule screen being in teak and leaded 
lights. The walls of the hall are panelled in 
teak 8ft. 6in. high, with a frieze above 
3ft. 6in. deep, to be in Tynecastle canvas in 
Mr. George 
Varley, of Barrow-in-Furness, has the contract 
for the stonework; the joinery work and 
parquetry floors to be prepared at the ship- 
yard by the company’s own joiners. The 
by the architect, Mr. W. Moss’ Settle, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Barrow-in-Furness, 


Ag 
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COPENHAGEN AND 
ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By G. R. BRYCE. 


(Concluded from p. 22, No. 394.) 
HE walls of Christiansborg Palace are 
still standing, and give an idea of its 
former splendour. 
burning was noticed about a fortnight before 
the flames burst forth, and that the fire lasted 
six weeks. The work of restoration will 
begin when sufficient funds are available, 
but as this seems an insurmountable diffi- 
culty the palace will probably remain as it 
is for many years yet. 

Another building of which King Christian 
IV. was the founder and architect is the castle 
of Rosenborg. It was finished about the year 
1625, and was a royal residence till the be- 
ginning of last century. Since shortly after its 
completion it has been used asa storehouse for 
art treasures, &c., and as the collection has 


It issaid that the smell of | 


KRONBORG CASTLE, ELSINORE. 


| grown with advancing years it now forms a 
chronological museum of the Danish kings. 
A visit to Rosenborg is one of the most 
interesting in Denmark. The collection is 
specially well arranged in the very rooms in 
which the royal owners of the different 
objects lived, and in passing through the 
castle one can form a good idea of the 
culture and history of Denmark during the 
last few centuries. The building itself, like 
the Exchange, is in the Dutch Renaissance 
style ; and although some of the rooms have 
been preserved in their original state, others 
have been re-decorated in the Rococo style. 
The coronation chairs of the king and queen 
are to be seen here, and also three silver 
lions representing the Sound, the Great Belt 
and the Little Belt, which are used only at 
coronations, royal funerals and such cere- 
monies. These are in the Knights’ Hall, 


of the building. The magnificient tapestries 
in this hall are by Bernt van der Eichen and 


KRONBORG CAS 


ELSINORE. 


TLE. 


which occupies the whole of the second floor | 


date from the end of the seventeenth century. 
They depict various battle events. It is im- 
possible to give in a few words any idea of 
the different objects to be seen in this collec- 
tion. Royal robes, furniture, portraits, jew- 
ellery and carvings are among the treasures, 
and there are rooms containing collections 
of precious Venetian glass and different kinds 
of china from all parts of the world. The 
grounds of Rosenborg, generally called the 
King’s Garden, form one of the fine public 
parks of Copenhagen. Some of the old trees 
are magnificent, and among the statues is 
one of Hans Andersen, of fairy-tale fame. 
He is represented sitting with one hand out- 
stretched, as if relating an exciting part in 
one of his inimitable tales. 

There is no definite record of Inigo Jones’s 
work in Denmark, the probability being 
that no building in that country can be 
attributed entirely to him; but it appears 
that the royal architect of Fredericksborg 
acquired his services during the first quarter 
of the seventeenth-century, and therefore we 
may reasonably assume that the splendour 
of Rosenborg is due a good deal to his 
influence, and that he assisted King Christian 
IV. with the Exchange also. 

Crossing the bridge which spans the strait 
separating the islands of Zealand and Amager, 
we reach the old suburb of Christianshavn, 
and a few minutes’ walk brings us to Vor 
Frelsers Kirke (Church of our Saviour), which 
boasts a remarkable if not particularly 
elegant spire. Round the outside twists a 
stairway; the walls of the spire, instead of 
tapering, being perpendicular, and receding 
towards the centre as the stair ascends. The 
spire finishes with a huge gilt ball, on which 
stands a figure of Christ. 

Reference to the illustrations of R¢skilde 
will give the reader an idea of the most 
important of -the cathedrals to be seen in 
Denmark. Half an hour’s run by train from 
Copenhagen brings us to the old village, at 
One time the capital of Denmark, beautifully 
situated at the head of the fjord to which it 
gives itsname. Asearly as the tenth century 
King Harald Blaatand erected a cathedral 
here, but, being of wood, it gave place toa 
more substantial edifice about the middle of 
the eleventh century. The present cathedral, 
dating from early in the thirteenth century, 
has been several times damaged by fire, but 
has always been restored. ‘The early use of 
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the pointed arch, as well as some details of 
plan, are ascribed to French influence, and 
the cathedral is said to bear a resemblance 
to that of Tournai in Belgium. Reskilde 
Cathedral has been the Danish royal burial- 
place for many generations, and anyone not 
objecting toa rather gruesome ten minutes 
may wander in and out among the coffins in 
the side chapels. Some of them of copper with 
embossed figures are worth seeing, but others 
merely covered with black velvet are decidedly 
shabby. In the triforium on the north side 
of the nave is the royal pew, dating from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It is 
richly carved and coloured, the figures repre- 
senting Faith, Hope, Justice, Gc. The forty- 
four choir stalls are ornamented by a series 
of carvings forming a frieze along the top. 
Like many of the medizval carvings in our 
own churches, these crude figures are employed 
to illustrate Bible events with generally more 
accuracy than elegance or even delicacy. 
The panels depict such scenes as Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden, Noah’s Ark, 
Job and his friends, &c. In the last, Job 
is sitting in a chair, and the disease from 
which he suffered is represented by innumer- 
able lumps all over the body. The comforters 
hover in the background. In one of the burial 
chapels are two magnificent wall paintings 
by Marstrand, each measuring about 7yds. 
square. One shows Christian [V. judging a 
nobleman, the other the same king at the 
battle of Femern, where, with bound-up 
wounds, he is exhorting his men to persevere, 
exclaiming “God is with us.” The Danish 
national song, “ King Christian stood by the 
lofty mast,” is founded upon this incident. 
On the centre column supporting the vault 
in the chapel of King Christian [. are in- 
scribed the heights of a number of royal 
persons, among them being Peter the Great, 
7gin., and Christian IX. (the present King 
of Denmark), 7rin. 
the cathedral there is an old dial with a 
kind of projecting platform above. On 
this platform are some. wooden figures 
dating from about 1500--a man who, pro- 
vided with a hammer, strikes the hours 
on a bell, and a woman who similarly 
records the quarter and half hours on a 
smaller bell. St. George, too, mounted on a 
grey horse, is seen encountering the dragon. 
Before the stroke of the hour the horse 
tramples upon the dragon, which forthwith 
utters a piercing shriek, 

_Few visitors leave Denmark without going 
to see Kronborg Castle. A terrace sepa- 
rating the castle from the sea-beach is the 
“platform before the castle of Elsinore” 
spoken of in “ Hamlet.” His grave is pointed 


out in a wood at Marienlyst, less than a mile | 


distant. Kronborg was built first in 1574, 
but after a fire was restored by the architect- 
king Christian IV. in 1635. The courtyard, 
illustrated on this page, dates from the 
latter year. Beyond a visit to the chapel, 
and the ascent of the tower, there is not much 
to interest the visitor, as the castle is chiefly 
used as barracks. 

The reader will have received from the 


PANEL, KRONBORG CASTLE. 


At the west end of | 


THE COURTYARD, 


foregoing notes an idea of a few of the 
objects of interest in and near Copenhagen, 
but the list is by no means an exhaustive 
one. For those who can make a lengthy 
sojourn in the country there is plenty to 
occupy the time. The oldcathedrals of Ribe 
and Aarhus and the ruins of Koldinghus, &c., 
will repay a visit, while many days can be 
profitably spent in studying the museums 
and art galleries in Copenhagen itself. There 
are a number besides those already referred 
to—the National Art Gallery, containing 
many valuable pictures by Danish and other 
artists, the National Museum, the ‘“‘ Danske 
Folkemuseum,” &c. Fredensborg, the king’s 
autumnal residence, has not much attraction 


_ for the tourist, except its park, which is said to 
| be the finest in Denmark. .The Royal Shoot- 


ing Box (of which an illustration was given 
last week) is situated in an open part of the 
deer forest (dejrehaven) near Copenhagen. 
It was built in 1736 by the architect De 
Thurah, but is only occasionally used now. 
The Danish “ Derby” takes place on the 
racecourse near “The Hermitage.” The 
china manufactured at the Royal Porcelain 
Factory is in many respects unique, the 
colouring and design of the different articles 
being out of the common. The clay for 


| this particular china is procured at the 


island of Bornholm, in the Baltic. Living 


| in Denmark is moderate, and the various 


places of interest are within easy reach of 
the capital by means of the government 
railways and the excellent steamers of the 
United Steamship Company. 


KRONBORG CASTLE. 


COSMATI MOSAIC. 


By CARYL COLEMAN. 


HE arts and crafts, like everything else 

in this world, have their periods of 

growth and decay, seldom, however, reaching 

complete extinction, as each decadence, 
sooner or later, is followed by a new birth. 

In no one of the arts and crafts is this 
fluctuation between life and death more 
marked than in that of the mosaicist. At 
first the art was employed almost exclusively 
in the making of floors, attaining in the 
course of time a high state of excellence, 
until mosaic pavements became universal 
throughout the Roman world of the early 
Empire. Very little in the way of wall 
mosaic was attempted before the reign of 
Claudius, and no work of importance was 
executed up to the time that Constantinople 
was made the seat of government. Then it 
was that Christianity, a new force in the 
world, called forth picture mosaics of great 
artistic merit. 

The fall of the Roman Empire was fatal 
to the art in the West. Fora time it ceased 
to exist. Then it was resuscitated by artists 
from the Orient. Hence, at the beginning 
the revival was largely governed in its 
expression by Byzantine methods of work 
and iconographic traditions, but later it 
developed along paths of its own, striking 
out for new roads of application and growth. 
In the East the art ultimately became circum- 
scribed in its endeavour by a sterile and fixed 
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conventionality, and because of its inflexible 
adherence to this conventionalism, together 
with the Mohammedan subjugation, it died 
of inanition. 

The mosaics of Europe of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh centuries are noted for 
their great beauty and magnificence. There 
isa scarcely perceptible deterioration observ- 
able at the end of the period, but in the 
eighth and ninth centuries they are marked 
by a decided Byzantine feeling, imparted to 
them by the presence in Italy of a large 
number of Greek mosaicists, who had taken 
refuge there from the persecutions of the 
iconoclasts. During the tenth century there 
was an almost total cessation of the art. It 
revived again in the eleventh. Fairly good 
work was done in the twelfth, and much 
better in the thirteenth. Then it was that 
mosaic began to be used very widely as a 
purely architectural decorative material. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
mosaicists returned almost exclusively to 
pictorial decorative work, while in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries they became 
mere imitators of paintings in oil, and so 
dexterously are their mosaics made that they 
are continually mistaken by laymen for the 
original pictures of which ‘they are copies. 
In the eighteenth century the art hardly 
existed. in the nineteenth it was called once 
again to life; and now in the twentieth 
century its value i is fully recognized. 

Apparently the artist in mosaic has a great 
future, because durable materials are being 
employed more and more, and mosaic is the 
only lasting substance possessing a large 
colour field, and at the same time adapta. 
bility for permanent polychromatic archi- 
tectural enrichment. 

As the use of mosaic is confined almost ex- 
clusively to decorative purposes rather than 
pictorial, it would seem well to study the 
works of the Cosmati, the great masters of 
this branch of: the art: an Italian family of 
artists and craftsmen who, from father to son, 
for several generations ‘practised their art 
with wonderful sucess. The family origin- 
ally came ee Anagni, a small hill-town 
thirty -seven miles E. 5. E. from Rome, migrat- 
. ing to the capital at the end of the twelfth 
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century, where they remained for over a 
hundred years, until the ‘ Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,” as the Italians are pleased to call the 
removal of the papacy to Avignon. The 
Christian names of the most important 
members of the family are well known, but 
their surname is unknown. Just why histor- 
ians and archeologists have agreed to 
designate them as the Cosmati is hard to 
say, although there is no doubt the name 
was derived from that of one of their number, 
Cosmatus. The time of their coming to 
Rome was at a period most favourable for 
their art, as it was a great building age. 
Cardinal Lothario Conti, like the Cosmati, 
a native of Anagni, had just been unanim- 
ously proclaimed Supreme Pontiff and 
saluted, because of his blameness life, by 
the name of Innocent. He was a man of 
force, an organiser and a masterful leader, 
who not only raised the papal power to its 
utmost height, but also infused Christendom 
with a spirit of creative activity which 
materially promoted the arts and crafts and 
opened a field for the employment of artistic 
genius of every kind. 

The founder of the cosmatesque school of 
mosaic workers was one Laurentius, who on 
coming to Rome was at once admitted to 
citizenship, and made, in 1198, a member of 
the marble workers’ guild, an organisation 
dating from 1150, which largely “accom- 
plished its work at the expense of the ruins 
of Ancient Rome.” 

Laurentius, no doubt, acquired his art from 
Greek masters or their pupils, and for a time 
followed their method of work—although 
this could not have been for long, as it is 
fully proven that at an early stage in his 
career he showed an independence of thought 
and feeling that freed him from the trammels 
of, tradition and Byzantine influence, and 
caused him to work from original motives. 
Applying, with wonderful artistic discretion, 
all the decorative resources of his art, he 
produced a style pervaded by a _ vigorous 
colour scheme in union with a strong design 
(far more so than the delicate ornamental 
mosaic of the Venetian school), a style refined, 
although touched perceptibly by the Western 
barbaric spirit, yet quite free from the rude- 


ness of the Roman and the hardness of 
execution of the then Byzantine schools.': He 
never considered mosaic by itself a thing 
apart from its surroundings, but always in 
conjunction with plain or sculptured marble 
surfaces: a decorative accessory to some 
architectural feature. So strongly was this 
use of mosaic fixed in his mind, that he 
invariably made his pavements, in design 
similar to those of the Byzantines, of slabs 
of marble cut to a given form and _bor- 
dered with a fantasy of tessellated mosaic 
enrichment, a sort of combination of Opus 
Alexandrinum and Opus Sectile of the ancient 
Romans. , am08 

Laurentius, as a rule, employed white”or 
light-coloured marble for his backgrounds, 
and these backgrounds, or fields, he inlaid 
with squares, parallelograms and circles of 
coloured marble and porphyry, surrounding 
them with ribbons of mosaic and separating 
them one from another with marble mould- 
ings, carvings and plain bands, and further 
enriching these members with mosaic. The 
mosaic itself was composed of small tesserze 
of antique glass, mixed with those made at 
that time. The first were found in great 
abundance in the ruins of Rome and other 
ancient cities, while the latter were easily 
obtainable, as the art of making coloured 
glass was then widely practised throughout 
the Christian world. The designs followed 
were purely geometrical: a beautiful de- 
velopment of a star motive, most ingeniously 
diversified not so much by change of form 
as by variation of colour. 

Whatever work Laurentius may have 
executed previous to his becoming a Roman 
citizen has ‘either been destroyed or can no 
longer be identified. That he worked in the 
church at Fabieri in 1190 is known, but 
nothing of the work itself is known. The 
first authentic examples of his subsequent 
work are in the church of the Ara Ceeli at 
Rome: the epistle and gospel ambo, a choir- 
screen no longer in place but behind the 
high altar, and a pavement extending 
over the nave, aisles and transepts. ‘This 
work, however, was not wholly his, as 
his son Jacobus was associated with him. 
This Jacobus, a most apt son of a most 
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skilled father, was not only a sculptor and 
mosaicist, but also an architect, a fact made 
known by inscriptions on the walls of the 
cathedral of Civita-Castellana. Jacobus 
took charge of the architectural alteration of 
this interesting building, while his father, 
and later his son, Cosmatus, assisted him 
with the decorations, sculpture, carvings and 
mosaics. 

The cathedral was originally a basilica, 
but during the course of the centuries it 
was very much changed by additions and 
decorations, and lost its primitive simplicity ; 
yet it is even now one of the most interest- 
ing ecclesiastical edifices in Italy, made so 
largely through the art of the Cosmati. 

Similar work to this may be seen and 
studied in many churches ia different parts 
of Italy: Toscanella, Corneto, Subiaco, 
Anagni, Viterbo and Salerno, but notably at 
Rome, where the Cosmati and their fol- 
lowers not only supplied the churches of the 
city with ambos, altars, paschal-candlesticks, 
thrones and screens, but also distant places 
as far away as this country: witness the 
shrine of St. Edward the Confessor in West- 
minster Abbey, + which is ' unquestionably 
Cosmatesque work. 

The brothers Deodatus and Johannus, the 
last of the Cosmati of whom anything is 
known, were pursuing their art at the end of 
the thirteenth and the beginning of the 
fourteenth centuries with the same enthu- 
siasm displayed by their great-grandfather 
in the twelfth century. Deodatus built in 
1296 over the high altar of St. Maria in 
Cosmedin, at Rome, a very beautiful marble 
and mosaic ciborium; and his brother, three 
years later, designed and executed in St. 
Maria Maggiore one of the most “elegant 
medizeval tombs in existence,” that of Gon- 
salvus Rodrigo, bishop of Albano, and later, 
in 1304 in the church of St. Maria Sopra 
Minerva the tomb of William Durandus. 

It is doubtful if the Cosmati have ever 
been excelled as decorative artists in mosaic, 
or been surpassed in their knowledge of the 
possibilities and limitations of mosaic as a 


‘decorative material; therefore, their works 


should be studied most carefully by all who 
are now attempting to use ornamental 
mosaic in a decorative way. Much can be 
gleaned from photographs about the forms 
they employed, and the proportional distri- 
bution of the mosaics to the conjoining plain 
and carved accompaniments, but their colour 
schemes can only be understood by examin- 
ing the monuments themselves. 

Some students, because of a seeming re- 
semblance between the Cosmatesque mosaics 
and those of Monreale and the Cappella 
Palatina at Palermo, are inclined to deny 
originality to the Cosmati, and claiin that 
their work was only a dexterous imitation 
of Silician and Oriental models, but this 
seeming similarity is only apparent when 
the mosaics are examined and compared 
superficially, for, in truth, the mosaics of the 
Cosmati are largely inlays, where the marble 
has been countersunk to receive the mosaic, 
accompanied with carvings, while the others 
are nothing more than ornamental dividing 
lines between plain sufaces, and often fol- 
lowing in design floral and other naturalistic 
motives. ' 


University College, Liverpool, and the 
R.1.B.A.—The following probationers having 
passed the examination recently held at 
University College, Liverpool, and received 
the Final Leaving Certificate granted by 
Prof. F. M. Simpson, and their Testimonies 
of Study having satisfied the Board of Ex- 
aminers, they have been registered as 
Students R.I.B.A.:—J. L. S. Dahl (Hull), 

- Dawson (Liverpool) and B. Oliver 
(Sudbury). The Institute is to be repre- 
sented at the Liverpool University College 
Examination by a member of the Board 
of Examiners. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
CONGRESS. 


HE Congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health was continued at Exeter 
on Monday of last week, when the section 
devoted to Municipal and Parliamentary 
Hygiene met for the first time, the Mayor of 
Plymouth, Mr. J. A. Bellamy, presiding. 
In his opening address the President said 
that there was an ever-increasing desire to 


make life in our towns more healthful for | 


the poor as well as for the rich. The problem 
ever present, however, was, in the first place, 
the education of public opinion, and, in the 
second, that of cost. The question was, 
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could get plenty of pure air to breathe. The 
terms for the repayment of loans should 
be extended, and municipalities should be 
allowed to erect such dwellings as they 
pleased and as they might think best suited 
to local requirements. In conclusion, he 
urged the importance of public baths, 
muscular training for the young, and the 
adoption of methods to prevent the depopu- 
lation of country districts. 
Housing the Working Classes. 


In a paper on “The Housing of the 
Working Classes” Mr. J. W. Spear, M.P., 
said that private enterprise and philan- 
throphic methods might do something, but 


' could not, unaided, do more than touch the 
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What could be done by means of the 


machinery provided by municipalities or by | 
Parliament to make days better than they | 


were for those who lived in townsand cities ? 
Abundance of pure air and water, a perfect 
drainage system and personal cleanliness 
would practically solve the problem. The 
starting-point of a municipality desirous of 
doing its duty in this respect should be the 
appointment of a medical officer whose 


whole time should be devoted to the duties of | 


his office. By reason of the varying condi- 
tions in some townscompared with others, the 
lack of courage on the part of the Local 
Government Board, and the impracticable 


conditions imposed by that Department, very | 


little progress had b en so far made in pro- 
viding the poor with dwellings where they 


fringe of the question. The State had a 
duty before it. While good work had been 
done by municipalities and local governing 
bodies through the extended power to erect 
buildings and assist the occupiers of small 
houses, failure to cope with the real evil was 
very marked, which might be partly due to 
natural causes and partly to the. artificial 
conditions with which the powers of the local 
bodies were hedged and hampered. Owing 
to the cost attendant upon erecting work- 
men’s dwellings in towns, he suggested that 
municipalities should purchase land in the 
country for .the purpose, and as this would 
necessitate much more regular, constant and 
rapid transit from the centre to the outskirts, 
he urged that when municipalities were 
engaged in street improvements they should 
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work with a view also to opening up of 
definite and easy modes of ingress to and 
egress from the town. In clearing and 
renewing houses, the very poorest men and 
women in casual work and those unable to 
pay the cost of journeying to the suburbs 
were rendered homeless. ‘This resulted in 
greater overcrowding still in another area, 
and it was surely this class which really 
needed attention. Was it not desirable that 
some less expensive houses than those 
required by the Local’ Government Board 
should be allowed to be erected by the local 
authorities, who should have power to build 


dwellings simply in accordance with their | 


own by-laws? He suggested an extension 
of the time for the repayment of loans. 


Slums. 


’ 


“The Treatment of Slum Populations’ 
formed the subject of a paper by Mr. Paul 
Swain, chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
mittee of the Plymouth County Council, 
who said that in the majority of cases 
failure had been the result of efforts of 
municipalities to provide dwellings for the 
working classes. Houses, as a rule, built for 
people displaced had not been occupied by 
those for whom they were intended. The 
result was the creation of a fresh slum. It 
was worse than useless to attempt to trans- 
plant this decadent mass of humanity from 
their congenial surroundings of squalor and 
misery to the serene atmosphere of municipal 
homes, built on the approved system of the 
Local Government Board. Asan alternative, 
instead of abolishing slums, they should be 
reformed. For a comparatively small sum, 
many of these houses could be repaired and 
put in order, as had been done in Glasgow. 
It would be cheaper and more practical for 
municipal bodies to acquire slum properties, 
and to utilise them in this way rather than 
to spend large sums of money in building 
houses for the working classes, which hitherto 
had proved gigantic failures. But there 
must be firm control and a fearless and im- 
partial treatment of all slum landlords. The 
good work of Glasgow was an admirable 
example of what might be done by private 
efforts. It would be quite feasible for all 
large towns to combine private effort with 
municipal authority. Why did not the 
various parochial organisations and philan- 
thropic societies ally themselves with the 
municipal officers in their work amongst 
slum populations ? 

Mr.. H. Tozer, the vice-chairman of the 
Committee for the Housing of the Working 
Classes, Westminster, said where the duty of 


individuals had failed in providing sufficient | 


housing accommodation for the ~ labour 
employed, it became the duty of the authori- 
ties to supply the deficiency. -There existed 
a direct mandate to this effect from the King. 
Statistics were too strong to be ignored, and 
showed incontestably the necessity of syste- 
matic dealing with the present condition. of 
working-class housing. It was more than a 
necessity. To-day it was an evil; to-morrow 
it might become a peril. The academic 
question was often raised as to how far 
municipalities should take upon themselves 
what might seem to be the duty of traders. 


Was not this the right axiom that municipal | 


trading was justified and advisable where 
such things as were vitally necessary to the 
health and well-being of a community were 
inadequately provided by private enterprise, 
whether it were water, public lighting, tram- 
ways and other locomotion, housing of the 
poor, or other things. Our commercial 
supremacy, which depended in a_ great 
measure upon our raw labour, was seriously 
threatened, and it behoved us inter alia to 
wake up to the necessity of labour being 
properly sheltered. A chief and efficient 
system of locomotion offered the most imme- 
diate and least experimental, though not 
complete, solution of the housing problem. 
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| preventing 
instruction in the principles of healthy living, 


Resolutions. 

Mr. Taylor (Liverpool) proposed: “ This 
Congress urges the Government, at the earliest 
possible moment, to give legislative effect to 
the recommendation of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons that the repayment 
of loans on land and buildings be extended 
to eighty years.” Mr. McGuthe (Liverpool) 
seconded the motion, which was carried. On 
the motion of Mr. Lawson, chairman of the 
sanitary committee, Leeds, the following 
resolution was also adopted :—‘ Local autho- 
rities should have a free hand to erect such 
buildings as best suit their local requirements, 
subject to compliance with the approved 
sanitary by-laws.” 

Mr. T. Poyntz Wright, of London, Fellow 
of the Institute of Public Health, read a paper 


| on the desirability of appointing a Minister 


of Public Health, and moved “That in the 
interest of the public the health services of 
this country require organisation on a system 
suitable to modern conditions, and that this 
end would be furthered by the power and 
influence from the initiative of the Health 
Department of the Local Government Board 
being increased, and the Department formed 
into a Ministry of Public Health.” Dr. 
Bushnell (Plymouth) seconded the resolution, 
which was adopted. 

“The Plumbers’ Registration Bill’ was 
discussed in a paper by Mr. W. J. Addiscott 
(Plymouth), upon whose motion the follow- 
ing resolution was carried unanimously :— 
“That this Congress approves of the efforts 
made by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers in promoting the Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Bill, believing that such a measure 
will be for the safeguarding of the public 
health and beneficial to all classes of the 
community, and appeals to the Government 
to give facilities and support to the measure.” 

The Congress was continued on Tuesday. 

Before the Engineering and Architecture 
Section Mr. Donald Cameron, surveyor to 
the Exeter City Council, read a short paper 
entitled “Some Points in Municipal Sanita- 


| tion,” which gave rise to a discussion on the 


septic-tank system of sewage-disposal. 
Sanatoria for Consumptives. 


Dr. Frank Bushnell, hon. pathologist, 


| South Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, 


Plymouth, read a paper on “Sanatoria for 
Consumptives,” in the course of which he 
spoke of the sanatorium as a means of 
tuberculosis, as a school for 


and as a hospital for the restoration to health 
of children or adults suffering from consump- 
tion and other forms of tuberculosis. He 
also touched upon the need for after-care. 


| Dealing, in conclusion, with the provision 
| and maintenance of sanatoria, he said that 


both sanitary and poor-law authorities should 
provide for hospital accommodation for those 
patients affected with phthisis who, in con- 
sequence of poverty or surroundings, or the 
advanced stage of the disease, were unable 


| to take the necessary precautions to prevent 


its extension. 

Mr. Harbottle Reed, architect, of Exeter, read 
a paper on “The construction of sanatorium 
buildings for consumptives,” in the course of 
which he remarked that, although the ordinary 
principles of hospital construction were in- 
volved in the erection of sanatoria, there was a 
wide divergence of. their respective require- 
ments in many details. There appeared, he 
said, to be a concensus of opinion upon the 
desirability of a site possessing the following 
advantages—abundance of fresh air, a maxi- 
mum amount of sunshine, shelter from winds, 
dry and well-drained soil, remoteness from 
roads or ground productive of dust, privacy 
and quiet, away from all smoke and noisy 
factories, grounds of sufficient extent to 
permit of walks, and southerly or south- 
south-easterly aspect as a rule. There was 
no accepted standard plan for the disposition 
of the buildings, but roughly they mght be 


| placed in four groups—the large self-con- 


tained block, the connected pavilion type, 
the disconnected pavilion type and the 
chalet system. Of first consideration were 


| the patients’ bedrooms, which were best 


placed on the south front, with only a 
corridor behind them. To ensure thorough 
ventilation, about half of one wall should 
be window space. Radiators appeared to 
present the easiest solution of the warming 
problem. English sanatoria usually had 
sleeping chalets raised above the ground. 
Furniture was a point on which much care 
was exercised to keep as plain and free from 
dust as possible. One recently erected sana- 
torium for twenty beds cost £325 per bed, 
and an additional block for eight beds would 
only cost £150 per bed. 

The following resolution, which had come 
before the section previously, was passed at 
the conclusion of the papers:—‘“ That the 
Royal Institute of Public Health be asked to 
co-operate with the British Association of 
Water Engineers in drawing the attention of 
Government to the urgent necessity in the 
best interests of public health of the formation 
of a national water board.” In the afternoon 
there were excursions to Sidmouth, Ottery, 
Newton Abbot, Dartmoor and the Exeter City 
Asylum. 

At the annual meeting of the Institute of 
Public Health at Exeter on Wednesday 
Professor W. R. Smith, of London, was 
elected president. The final meeting of the 
Congress followed, the mayor of Exeter 
presiding. Various resolutions adopted at 
the meetings of the sections were referred 
to the Council of the Institute for the purpose 
of effect being given to them. 


THE A.A. PROGRAMME. 


HE Architectural Association curriculum 

for the session 1902-3 has just been 
published. As usual the pamphlet com- 
mences with suggestions for the guidance of 
students attending the classes, lectures and 
studio, the day school taking first place. 
The programme of lectures and papers to 
be read arranged for the general meetings 
is, as usual, a good and comprehensive one. 
The annual general meeting will be held 
on October 3rd, when Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
F.R.I.B.A., will deliver his presidential 
address and distribute the prizes. The chief 
papers arranged for are:—T. R. Spence on 
‘“Homer and Architecture,” F.C. Eden on 
“Roof Coverings,’ C. C. Brewer on “Some 
Notes on Sanatoria for Consumptives,” J. S. 


Gibson on “ Architectural Practice, Real and 


Ideal,” W.H. Bidlake on “The Study and 
Delineation of Old Buildings,” J. Dudley 
Forsyth on “The Attitude of the Young 
Architect towards the Crafts,” Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brewn on “ What is the real value 
of Greek work to the Modern Artist?” H. H. 
Statham on “The A¢sthetic Treatment of 
Modern Bridges,” H. B. Creswell and A. W. 
S. Cross on “Competitions,” W. Henry 
White on ‘Ancient and Modern Town 
Houses,” Banister F. Fletcher on “ Palladio,” 


A. Needham Wilson on ‘“ Architecture and 


the Public.” The Discussion section has 
also arranged for a number of interestin 

papers and lectures, namely, Noel F. Barwell 
on “Some Recent Theories concerning Saxon 
and Early Norman Work in England,” H. 
Munro Cautley on “The Buildings about a 
Farm,” George P. Bankart on “ Decorative 
Plasterwork,” J. S. Blunt on “Crosses,” J. 
H. Pearson on “Some Points in Ancient 
Lights Practice,” T. Norman Dinwiddy on 


“ Poor-Law Buildings,” Mr. Edward Spencer . 


on “Gold- and Silver-smith’s Work,” W. L. 
Trant Brown on “ Valuations,” A. M. Watson 


on “Some Unorthodox Views about Build- | 


ing,” and Henry Cotman on “A Tour in 
Gloucestershire.” 
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A SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


NEW Seamen’s Hospital at Cardiff is | 


now being erected on a site near the 
Docks. The soil on which it is being 
built consists of soft clay or silt for a depth 
of roft. or 20ft., and below the old surface 
under this silt is the drift gravel. The first 
operation has been the raising of the level 
of the site by filling. Fortunately, a new 
graving dock was being excavated for the 


Mount Stuart Dry Dock Co. by Mr. James | 
Allan, contractor, at the time this work was | 


required, and arrangements were made with 
him for the necessary filling. The original 
ground was so soft that the new filling 
sank into it, and a very much larger quantity 
was required than appeared necessary at first. 


It soon became evident that the foundations | 


for even the one-storey buildings could not 
be risked on this soft clay, and that they 
must in some way be carried down to the 
gravel. Piling naturally suggested itself, but 
on driving an experimental pile it was found 
that itso shook the adjoining ground as to 
causé a risk of injury to the houses there. 
The foundations have now been constructed 
with piers of concrete carried 2ft. into the 
gravel. 


are generally 4ft. wide and from 4ft. to 8ft. 
or oft. long. They also vary a good deal in 
their distance apart, from 6ft. to oft. or roft. 
They consist of cement-concrete for 4ft. in 
height from the bottom, and of lime-concrete 
above. 


footing for the walls. In some parts of the 
building a slab of concrete takes the place of 
the lintels. The surface of the gravel proved 
to beat a very uniform level. Owing to the 


very soft nature of the clay great difficulty | 


was experienced by the contractor in getting 


the shafts for the piers sunk, as the clay | 


These piers vary in dimensions | 
according to the work they have to do, but | 


A cement-concrete lintel 4ft. thick | 
runs along the tops of the piers and forms the | 


worked up fromthe bottom of the hole below | 


the timbering. However, by perseverance 
and skill the difficulties were got over, and it 
is believed a thoroughly good foundation 
has been secured. 

The superstructure will consist of the 
hospital wards, the administrative block, 
doctor’s house, operating theatre, laundry, 
&c. The entrance to the hospital will be in 
Ferry Road. From the entrance porch a 
corridor will run straight to the wards. On 


the right of this corridor on entering will be | 


a waiting-room for out-patients, with con- 
sulting-room, dispensary, &c., and a small 
accident ward for receiving and examining 
cases before sending them on to the wards. 
Also on the right of the corridor will be the 
main stairs with a bed-lift in the well of the 
stairs. On the left of the corridor will be 
the kitchen, staff-room, stores, &c., and at 
the end of the corridor the wards and their 
adjuncts. The wards will be on three floors, 
a main ward containing sixteen beds anda 
snall ward with two beds on each floor—fifty- 
four bedsin all. Atthe entrance to the wards 
will be the duty-room, with lifts, pantry, &c., 
and at the further end of the main ward a 
large day-room facing south, with lavatories, 
bathrooms, sink-rooms and emergency stairs. 
There will also be a large recreation-room 
on the first floor in the front of the building. 

The wards and corridors will be heated by 
low-pressure hot water, and will, probably, 
be lighted by electricity. The ventilation 
will be natural, with air inlets near the floor, 
and outlets into flues near the ceiling. The 
incoming air will. be warmed in cold weather 
by radiators. The floors of the wards will 
be of marble terrazzo. The walls andceilings 
will be finished with fine Portland-cement 
rendering, worked to a smooth surface and 
painted. The operating theatre and Rontgen- 
ray room will be connected to the adminis- 
trative block by a covered way. There will 
also be a small mortuary, viewing-room and 
postmortem-room. 


| 


The doctor’s house will be at the western 
side of the site, and will be connected by a 
covered way with the administrative block. 
A small infectious ward is to be provided, 
which will have no internal communication 
with the rest of the building. 

The buildings will be built of red bricks, 
with red-stone, Bath-stone and terra-cotta 
dressings. The surroundings appeared to 
suggest a building somewhat Dutch in 
character, and this has beenattempted. With 
the exception of the principal front to Ferry 
Road, the building is quite plain. 

The architect for the building is Mr. E. W. 
M. Corbett; the contractors are Messrs. W. 
Thomas & Co., Tresillian Terrace, Cardiff ; 
and the clerk of works is Mr. John Evans, 
Cardiff. The contract for the filling in and 
raising of the site was let to Mr. James Allan 
for about £2,000. The contract price for the 
foundations is £4,000 and £17,000 for the 
superstructure. The total cost when equipped 
and furnished is estimated at over £30,000. 


EVOLUTION IN DESIGN. 


R. WALTER CRANE, in the ‘“‘ Maga- 
I zine of Art” for September, in an 
article on modern decorative art as shown 
at the Turin Exhibition, says: ‘‘ There 
appears to be a law of evolution working 
in the arts of design quite as inevitably as 
in the natural world. Certain germinal 
motives, derived from forms in nature or art, 
are combined by the fancy of the designer. 
A conflict for pre-eminence, a struggle for 
existence, takes place in the mind of the 
artist, as his hand records the stages of the 
evolution of his design, either on paper or in 
some plastic material. In view of his ultimate 
purpose—the use and destiny of the design — 
certain lines, certain forms, prevail over 
others as the most fitting; the design sheds 
inessentials and takes final shape. It may 
closely follow the principle of its inception, 
or it may, passing through a multitude of 
complex stages, finally be evolved in some 
very different shape; but in either case its 
development proceeds much as the develop- 
ment of a plant from its seed germ to its full 
completion and flower, always strictly adapted 
to its environments. I would not say that 
forms of design, say surface-design, are 
always so strictly adapted, and one must 
always, of course, allow room for individual 
caprice and wilful extravagance and the 
desire for originality. The limits, however, 
of even these apparently spontaneous im- 
pulses are more restricted than might be 
supposed. Efforts to be new and original 
sometimes lead to results curiously similar 
in form to work of former epochs, where the 
constructive principle in design has been 
obscured. For instance, I noted in more 
than one new art.restaurant building in the 
Parc Valentino (near the exhibition build- 
ings) that which, in its general masses and 
distribution of ornament, in its absence of 
rectangles or verticals, or constructive feeling, 
curiously recalled buildings of the late 
eighteenth century, or what would be called 
in Hungary ‘ Maria Therese’ type. Extremes 
meet, and our twentieth-century new art 
touches, in its least consciously artistic form, 
the rococo decorative confectionery of the 
palaces of the eighteenth century.” 


A New Police Court at Wilmslow has 
been erected for the Cheshire County Council 
(the architect being Mr. Beswick and the con- 
tractors Messrs. Meadows, of Southport) at a 
cost of about £6,000. There is a convenient 
court-room, and there are the usual rooms for 
the justices and witnesses. On the ground 
floor are the cells and offices for the district 
inspector and other officers. There is alsoa 
private residence for the chief officer, a parade 
ground, and accommodation for the ambu- 
lance. 


Masters and Men. 


Wages and Hours of Labour in 1901.— 
The annual report by the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade on changes in 
rates of wages and hours of labour in the 
United Kingdom in 1902 has been issued. 
Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, in his introductory 
note, mentions that for the first time since 
1895 a decline in wages has to be recorded. 
During the past year about 430,000 work- 
people received advances amounting to 
£41,000 per week, while 493,000 had to 
submit to decreases amounting to £118,000 
per week. The nett weekly decrease for 1901 
was thus £77,000, against imcreases of 
£209,000 in 1900 and £91,000 in 1899. The 
decline is accounted for mainly by the fall 
in miners’ wages, the rise in which was the 
predominant feature of the statistics for the 
years 1898-1909. The fall in wages in this 
industry accounted for over 80 per cent. of 
the total weekly decrease in 1901. A con- 
siderable decline also occurred in the metal 
trades; but in the remaining industries the 
nett result for the year was a slight increase. 
It is estimated that, taking into account the 
various dates at which the changes came 
into operation, the nett decrease in the wages 
bill of rg0r due to changes recorded in this 
report was about £1,584,000. This compares 
with a nett increase of £6,000,000 in 1900. 
Mr. Llewellyn Smith remarks on the satis- 
factory fact that there has been an increased 
tendency to settle changes by conciliation or 
arbitration. During 1901 only 2 per cent. of 
the workpeople whose wages were changed 
were engaged in disputes on this account. 
This percentage is the lowest recorded. In 
the case of three-fourths of the workpeople 
the changes were arranged by conciliation, 
arbitration, wages boards, sliding scales and 
similar machinery. As regards changes of 
wages the following table shows the average 
nett increase or decrease per week in the 
wages of those directly affected :— 


Nett amount of 
‘Increase (+) or 
Decrease (—) per 
pee? week in Wages. 
of work- 
Groups of Trades. people 
affected. ans 
per head 
Total. of those 
affected. 
of s. d. 
Building trades - - 396387 | + 1,943 | + o 119 
Mining and quarrying - | 725.750 — 62635 | — 1 8% 
Metal, engineering and - 
shipbuilding - - | 103,216 —2I112I|—- 4 I 
Employees of public 
authorities - 27 628 =F 52,835) lite Ler 


During 1go1 only 29,276 workpeople were 
affected by changes in hours oh 

which total 586 had their working hours 
lengthened and 28,690 had them shortened. 
The nett result was a reduction of 58,728 
hours per week, or an average of two per 
head of those affected. In the following 


table the changes in 1901 are classified by 


groups of trades :— 


Nett 
Aggregate) average 
Number | amount | reduction 
Groups of Trades of work- | of reduc- | in hours; 
people tion in | per week 
affected. | hours per| per head 
week, of those 
affected. 
Building trades - - 4,499 3,719 0'83 
Mining and quarrying - I 072 10,377 9°68 
Metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding trades - 1.772 4,002 2 26 
Woodworking - - 638 995 I 56 
Employees of public 
authorities - - 874 4.515 5°, 
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A NEW SCHOOL AT 
WHITWICK. 


any Roman Catholic Day Schools at 
Whitwick are being erected on Parson- 
~ Wood Hill, near the Presbytery, at a cost of 
_ £5,000. The building will accommodate 
about 500 children. The buildings are de- 
signed on the central-hall plan, and consist 
of a hall 7rft. by 33ft., with nine classrooms 
—four on each side of the hall and one at 
the end—each having accommodation for 
fifty or sixty scholars. All the classrooms 
are lighted from the windows to the left- 
hand of the scholars, and separated from the 
central hall by movable glazed screens. 
Separate entrances and cloak-rooms are 


" 


_ provided for boys, girls and infants, and 


a rooms and store closets are set apart 
or the head teachers. 


The Central Hall. 


The hall is 30ft. high at the ceiling line, 
and has six open hammer-beam pitch-pine 
principals carrying the roof. It is well lighted 
from eachend and the sides, and as this hall 
can be extended to goft. long, it will be con- 
venient for concerts, meetings, &c. 

The whole of the floors will be in wood 
blocks, with the exception of the cloak-rooms, 
which are to be concrete slabs. All internal 
walls are to be lined with brown bricks to a 
height of 4ft. The remainder of the walls, 
both internally and externally, will be faced 


with red bricks of local manufacture. The 
dressings externally are of red terra-cotta 
and Ancaster stone. All roofs will be covered 
with green slates, and all ceilings plastered. 
The schools throughout will be heated by 
hot water on the low-pressure system, assisted 
by open fires. Numerous fresh-air inlets are 
allowed for, also windows to open at ceiling 
line. The foul air will be extracted by 
means of exhaust ventilators fixed in the 
roofs. The boys’ and girls’ playgrounds, 
which are spacious, are divided by brick 
walls, The whole of the works are being 
carried out by Mr. Walter Moss, builder, of 
Coalville, under the supervision of and from 
designs prepared by Messrs. McCarthy & Co., 
architects, of Coalville. 
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Keystones. 


A New Church at Worcester is to be 
erected in London Road. 


Mr. Carnegie has offered £3,000 to Stour- 
bridge for the erection of a free library 
on condition that the maximum assessment 
under the Free Libraries’ Act was levied and 
a site given for the building. The offer has 
been accepted. 

Ghent’s New Art Museum.—The Triennial 
International Art-Exhibition in Ghent was 
opened recently. The exhibition this year 
has a. special importance, for with it is 
opened the new museum built for the town 
by the Government and the municipality. 
The new museum has a pleasant approach 
through a park. The exterior is simple 
in detail and proportions, and has a large 
Classic portico. The interior is 
planned. ‘There are twenty-six galleries, five 


well | 


of which. are quite large, and a semicircular | 


court now reserved for sculpture. The light- 
ing is good, the decoration quiet»and unob- 


trusive ; but the colour of the wall hangings | 


in a few of the rooms is, perhaps, too strong 
as a background for pictures. 
the museum is to be filled with the permanent 
collections. 

At Great Yarmouth Workhouse a new 
steam laundry has been erected from designs 
by Mr. A. S. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., on a plot of 
ground on the east side of the main work- 
house buildings. It consists entirely of 
ground-floor rooms. It is approached from 
and is in direct communication with the 
long corridor that runs through the work- 
house from east to west, and is laid out as 
follows :—The first room is used as a receiv- 
ing-room. ‘The walls of the washhouses are 
lined with Cockrill-Doulton glazed tiles, 
and all the rooms have open roofs with top- 
lights and ventilators. The floors of the 
ironing and delivery rooms are laid with 
pitch-pine blocks, all the other floors being of 
concrete.. Mr. J. D. Harman was the princi- 
pal, contractor, Mr. Grimble being the sub- 
contractor for carpentering and Mr. Gooda 
forthe plumbing work. The entire build- 
ing will ‘be lighted by electricity... The cost 
of the building is about £1,700, and the 
machinery £850. 

A New Drill Hall at Uxbridge has been 
erected on the private road leading to 
Uxbridge Vicarage. It extends 125ft., while 
its width, including the side walls, is 47ft. 
4in. It is built’ of stock bricks with red 
facings. ; The hall floor, is loose gravel, this 


being considered most suitable as a marching: | 


surface. | The height:of the walls at .the 
spring of the roof is 14ft., to which about 
another 6ft. must be added. for the centre of 
the gable. Rendle’s “Invincible” glazing 
running on both sides the roof for the length 
of the actual hall. gives daylight to the 
place effectively, while as to artificial light 
it ison the circuit of the Uxbridge and Dis- 
trict Electric Supply Co. The fittings 


Eventually | 


descend from the purlins of the hall roof | 


and arejalso fixed in the more strictly 
official quarters and in the instructor’s 
private dwelling. In the centre the iron- 
work is so supplemented and strengthened 
by cross-bars that when wanted this part 
of the hall can be turned into a gymna- 
sium. Two emergency exits are provided 
on the right side of the hall; these are closed 
by sliding doors having Coburn’s patent 
roller appliances. There are an_ officers’ 
room, an, armoury room, a recreation-room 
and a sergeant’sroom, and instructor’s sitting- 
room, kitchen, scullery, pantry, coal-place, 
&c., three bedrooms and lavatories. The 
contractor, was Mr. C. F...Kearley, of 11, 
High Street, Uxbridge, and of Kensington, 
and the architects were Messrs. Rawlence & 
Squarey, of Great George Street, West- 
minster. 


| graph.” 


| next .to .March, 1903. 
| comprise :—(a) Plans and designs in archi- 


| mosaics, embroideries, jewellery, &c. 
| reproducing the original ina changed form 


| drivers. 


| erect&d at a cost of about £7,000. 


Sir Campbell Clarke died recently. The 
deceased gentleman was educated at Bonn, 
and was for eighteen years sub-librarian to 
the British Museum. In 1870 he became 
Paris correspondent to the “ Daily Tele- 
His knowledge of art was very 
considerable. 

The Madeleine in Danger.—The city of 
Paris architects have decided that, asa measure 
of public safety, the cornices and chapters of 


| the church of the Madeleine shall be examined 


in detail. To facilitate the work of inspec- 
tion a special scaffold is to be built, which 


| can be moved from place to place with the 


architects and. inspectors from the Ministry 
of Finance. This preliminary scaffold will 
cost no less than £1,600. 


International Exhibition of Architecture 


and Industrial Arts at Moscow.—According 


to the French ‘“ Moniteur Officiel du Com- 
merce,’ an exhibition of models of the 
modern style of architecture and industrial 
art will be held in Moscow from November 
The exhibition will 


tecture and industrial art, (b) photographs 
of buildings and interior decorations, (c) 
paintings and decorative sculptures, (d) 
furniture, bronzes, “tapestries, upholsterings, 
Copies 


will be refused. 


The New Fire Station at Coventry is prac- 
tically finished. The accommodation on the 
down floor consists of main engine-house for 
the reception of the fire appliances, a covered 
yard, stabling for six horses, repairing shop, 
provender store, loose box, coal stores, and 
watch-room, wherein will be situated the 
electrical appliances. Upstairs is a recreation- 
room for the fire brigade, committee-room, 
bathroom, &c. Adjacent to the main build- 
ing are three cottages, which will be occupied 
by the engineer of the brigade and the horse 
By this arrangement there will al- 
ways be three permanent tenants on the 
spot. There is also a tower 7oft. high for 
the drying of hose. It has been built by 
Messrs. John Isaac & Sons, of Great Heath, 
Foleshill, from plans prepared by the city 
engineer and surveyor (Mr. J. E. Swindle- 
hurst). Thesi¢ést of the works will amount 
to about £6;000. 7 

A New Sessions ‘Hall’at Lytham has been 
The 
frontage is 66ft. in length, and the rear ex- 
tends for a distance of 128ft.. The building 


is surmounted: by an octagon tower with a, 


massive dome. ‘There is living accommoda- 
tion for an inspector, a sergeant, a married 


constable and six single officers. .There are 


four.cells.. They are fitted with the latest 
improvements,» lined with white “enamel 
bricks and heated with hot-water pipes. The 


roof is Gothic in style, worked out in 


plaster. There are two leaded top-lights 
each 12ft. by 7ft... The floor is set with 
pitch-pine wood blocks on a foundation of 
concrete. The dock, which is a very massive 
piece of furniture, is situated in the centre of 
the court immediately behind the solicitors’ 
bench, and is accessible from the cells below 
by a spiral stone staircase. The bench will 
accommodate fifteen magistrates sitting in 
double row. The magistrates enter the court 
from the front, and a side entrance is pro- 
vided for the public. The court-room is 
estimated to accommodate about 200 persons. 
Mr. Henry Littler, architect to the Lancashire 
police authority, prepared the plans, and the 
contract for building was secured by Mr. H. 
Mogridge. Mr. J. Walmsley, of Preston, exe- 
cuted the joinery work; Mr. Forshaw, of 
Lytham, the plastering; Mr. J. Coulston, 
Blackpool, the painting; Messrs. Seward, of 
Lancaster, the heating apparatus and venti- 
lation ; and Messrs. Butterworth & Son, Black- 
pool, carried out the stonework. Mr. G. 


Neal, of Preston, acted as clerk of works. 


_ 280 worshippers. 


Ripon Cathedral Reredos. — Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., has advised the committee 
formed to promote the erection of a per- 
manent reredos at the east end of Ripon 
Cathedral that a carved stone reredos would 
be more suitable than one of wood, as the 
latter would require much gilding and colour 
to make it effective. He suggested that the 
altar be brought 6ft. (half a bay) westward. 
It was resolved the reredos should take the 
form of a memorial to the men of the diocese 
who have fallen in South Africa, 


A New Primitive Methodist Church at 
Swalwell is being erected in Napier Road. 
The new structure will be of Sherburn bricks, 
with stone facings, and will accommodate 
The cost, including land, 
&c., is estimated at about £1,000, The 
building —consists~of~chapel--and a large 
vestry, while provision has been made for the 
erection of a schoolroom in the future. The 
internal fittings will be of varnished pine. 
The vestry is to be divided from the main 
buildings by a patent movable partition. 
The contractors for the work are Messrs. 
Shield Brothers, Swalwell, the architect being 
Mr. T.:E. Davidson, of Newcastle. 


A New Public Library at Trecynon, 
Aberdare, is being erected at an estimated 
cost of £2,000. Towards this sum Mr. 
Carnegie contributes £1,500, the directors of 
the Bwllfa Colliery Company £105, and Mr. 
Edward Arnott £100. Mr. D. A. Thomas, 
M.P., at the foundation-stone laying cere- 
mony said he had tried to obtain similar 
gifts from Mr. Carnegie for the towns of 
Merthyr and Aberdare, but had as yet not 
been successful, although Mr. Carnegie had 
promised £1,000 for Aberaman and £700 
each for Hirwain, Abercynon, Penrhiwceiber 
and Ynysybwl. Mr. Carnegie stipulates here, 
as in other cases, that the maximum assess- 
ment under the Free Libraries Act shall be 
levied, and that sites shall be provided free 
of charge. 


NEW GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


A Last Effort by Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


RITING in . reference to the recent 

discussion in the House of Commons 

with regard to the New Government Offices 

now being erected in Whitehall (see our 

issue for. August 6th) Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
E.R.LB,A., says :— 

The House was told how an Advisory 


Committee had signed the drawings handed 


-over to’ the Office of Works, and how Brydon’s 
chief assistant had been engaged, &c., &c.; 
but Mr. Akers-Douglas must know perfectly 
well that although all this sounds very well, 


“in the House, it really means very little; why 


did he not tell the House that his very 
Advisory Committee, to whom he pledged 
himself. to refer all matters of detail, is 


-against him on the board. principle of the 


Office of Works having to complete the 
building at all? Why did. he not tell the 
House that the gentleman who was Brydon’s 
chiet assistant is now quite a subordinate at 
the Office of Works? And last, but not least, 
why did he not make it clear that no full- 
size details were made by Brydon at all 
(with two trivial exceptions), and that it is 
just upon these very details, made full-size, 
that the whole life and soul of the building 
depends? He might-have told the House all 
this and more, for he must know that a 
department has neither life nor soul, and 


therefore cannot impart it to anything; or if — 


he does not know it, his successor knows it, 
and therefore even though the whole thing 
looks hopeless—and flogging a dead horse is 
proverbially useless—one more effort to save 
Brydon’s building—or, at any rate, the ex- 
terior of it—might well be made under the 
altered circumstances of the case. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


A Red Stone Combine, we are informed, 
is on foot. The quarry owners have met 
several times, usually in Carlisle, and an an- 
nouncement may be expected at any moment. 

During the Shah’s recent visit to London 
he favoured Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., 346, 
Euston Road, N.W., with an order for one 
of their well-known “Success” oil geysers, 
to be shipped to H.I. Majesty’s palace at 
Teheran. 

Messrs. James Willats & Son, of Gray’s 
Inn Road, Holborn, W.C., builders and deco- 
rators, plumbers, electrical gas lighting, hot 
water and sanitary engineers, have opened 
additional premises at 29, Gillingham Street, 
Belgravia, 5.W., for the convenience of their 
numerous customers in the W. and S.W. 
districts. The new showrooms have a large 
assortment of electrical, gas aud hot-water 
fittings, sanitary appliances, &c., and a special 
feature is the stock of patterns of 1903 
season’s wallpapers, friezes, &c. 

Mr. John Hall, builder and contractor, of 
Nether Edge Road, Sheffield, died recently at 


September 3, 1902.] 


| packing, and set the whole ablaze. 


the age of sixty-six years. Deceased carried 
on business in John Street, Sheffield, under 
the name.of John Morton, and it was by that 
name that he was generally known. During 
his long business career he built many large 


premises, the Anchor Brewery, recent additions | 
to Richdale’s Brewery and several hotels | 


being among his works. It was he who 
erected the Monolith. He was one of the 
best-known builders in the district. 


Fire at a Tile Factory.—The most disas- 


trous fire that has occurred in the district of | 


Swadlincote for many years broke out last 
Saturday week on the premises of Mansfield 
Brothers, Church Gresley, and destroyed the 


whole of one of the main portions of their | 


encaustic tile factory. Tne factory adjoins 
the Midland Railways, and has warehouses 
opposite the elevated branch line to Wood- 
ville. Parallel, and within some yards, stood 
the hay and straw shed, with the warehouse 
on one side and the stables on the other. 
Exposed to passing locomotives, it is sup- 
posed that a spark from one of the engines 
came in contact with the straw used for 
Eventu- 
ally the combined efforts of the four brigades 


47 


got the fire under, but not before the whole 
of the hay and straw, including the building, 
was destroyed and considerable damage had 
been done to the warehouses and stock, which 
is insured. 


Doorway in Siena Cathedral.—The door 
to the library of the cathedral of Siena—for- 
merly the Sala Piccolominea, erected in the 
fifteenth-century by the order of Cardinal Pic- 
colominea, afterwards Pope Pius III].—forms 
a pleasant break in the somewhat monotonous 
lines of black and white marble of which 
the cathedral is built, and is famous for the 
fine execution of the carving by the Brothers 
Massini. ‘The door is built of white marble, 
and with its strong projections forms an 
admirable study in light and shade, while 
some delightful spots of colour are intro- 
duced by means of the panels on the broad 
architrave of the door, in various coloured 
marbles, while the shields, bishop’s hat and 
tassels, &c., are all blazoned in heraldic 
tinctures, 
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- Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at | 


the disposal of readers who vequive informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Strength of Wall carrying Girders. 

Lonpon, S.W.—E. E. B. writes: “The load 
per ft. run on a 14in. wall 3oft. in length, 
height of storey 12ft., is about 1 ton per ft. 
super. ; how much extra bearing power will 
be left to resist a load concentrated at a 
given point—taking into consideration that 
the bearing increases in‘ area downwards at 
the rate of about 60 degs. on each side of the 
load along the length of ‘the wall’? Isend 
a sketch (not reproduced) showing the way 
I am carrying this out in practice. The load 
on the wall due to weight carried by girder 
is 20 tons. The girder rests on a hard York 
stone template roin. wide, and below this are 
seven courses in Staffordshire blue bricks in 
cement in regular offsets, calculated to carry 
over 20 tons at the first course, and distribut- 
ing the pressure so that the 3ft. 6in. wall 
below, built in Flettons in lime mortar (1 to 
2 grey lime), has only 6 tons pressure per ft. 
super. I have an idea that the Staffordshire 


blue brick might with safety be omitted, and - 


that by omitting them there would be less risk 
of an even settlement in the wall. I should 


think that the resistance of ten courses below | 
a template supporting a girder might be | 


taken at {th the crushing weight of the brick 
itself, provided the ten courses were built in 
cement-mortar. Below the sixth to the tenth 
course the load will be spread over an area 
sufficient to support theload. I believe no tests 
have yet been made on piers of pyramidal 
shape, which, I take it, correspond with the 
actual shape which supports the end of a 
girder bearing upon a long wall. JIassume 
brickwork will safely carry the following 
loads per ft. super. :— 


| | 
Piers | Walls Piers | Walls 
Te ae ails in in 
in lime | in lime Rementicemen 
mortar | mortar | 
| + to2, | rto2, | mortar | mortar 
| : “|r to.4.|! x tog, 
| 
Stocks - - - | 2tons | 4 tons | 3 tons } 8 tons 
Flettons” - - -| — 6 tons — rr tons 
Staffordshire blue | 
bricks - - - | 12 tons 20 tons os 
| Ar 
Firk stone -  - | = = 24 tons = 


giving an intensity of aA 
x 
per ft. super. As the wall i only 14in. thick 
it will be necessary to spread the bearing of 
the girder flange by means ofa thick wrought- 
iron plate or a cast-iron shoe, say 14in. by 
18in., when the pressure on the template will 
be, say, 114 tons per sq. ft. Below the tem- 
plate there will be no particular advantage 
in using Staffordshire blue bricks as shown, 
although the theory of doing so is correct. 
It will be better to extend the stone template 
to allow the general walling bricks to be 
used throughout, say Flettons, which are safe 
at 6 tons per sq. ft. when laid in cement. 
The length of the stone template would be 
leek res 
TAD 6 
should not be less than, say, gin. Ifa vertical 
strip of the wall 1ft. run be taken as a 
column, by Gordon’s formula it should carry 
safely about 4 tons per ft. super., including its 
own weight, so that there will be a good 
margin for taking a concentrated load, but 


34% tons 


344in., say 3ft., and the thickness 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY A. J. 


this latter will produce more than 4 tons per 
ft. super. ; in fact, with the distributed load 
they will together produce on the underside 
of the template a load of 8 tons per sq. ft. 
It is evident that a pier should be built under 
the end of the girder, and the iron shoe. can 
then be dispensed with. The writer does 
not know of any tests of pyramidal brick 
piers, but he would make the area of the top 
according to the load on it and the bottom 


according to the supporting material. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Architects’ Assistants’ Club. 


Lonpon.—Spes writes: “I am a young 
architectural draughtsman from Scotland, 


and Ishould like to know if there is a Scottish 


architects’ assistants’ club in London.” 
There is no such club ; but most provincial 


| students when they come to London join the 


Architectural Association. Probably “ Spes” 
had better do the same. G An Tae 


Books on Quantities ; and the National 
Competition. 

Torguay.—C. E. writes: ‘What book on 
quantities do you recommend for a beginner ? 
Would a design for a clock-tower be suitable 
for the National Competition (architectural 
section), or should I have to choose something 
on a higher scale, such as a town hall or 
market hall? Should I have to pass a pre- 
liminary examination in architecture before 
I entered for the National Competition ?” 

Davis’s “ Quantity Surveying” (D_ Four- 
drinier, 46, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C.) is 
the best for an absolute beginner, but 
Leaning’s work is much more thorough, and 
should soon be purchased and constantly 
referred to. Any student in an art or science 
school under the Education Department may 
enter for the National Competition. A clock 
tower would be a suitable subject for a 
design ; but to obtain recognition it should 
be an imposing structure, suitable for an open 
space in a great city. GA; TM. 


Defective Bath Stone. 


CamBERLEY.—* Can I rightly condemn 
some Bath-stone window heads that have 
flint veins in them running from top to 
bottom? The specification says merely that 
the stone must be free from all defects, but 
does not specify what defects.” 

The terms of the specification clause are 
not definite enough to condemn the stone. 


Cost of Porches. 
Hotmrirtu.—L. H. writes: “Kindly give 
an estimate of cost of a strong porch for a 
house greatly exposed to the weather. Size, 


CLIFFORD EWEN. 


6ft. by 4ft. and oft. high, the material to be 
of stone; window on each side. Please 
compare such a porch with one of iron frame 
and glass.” 

A stone porch such as you mention would 
cost about £30 or £40, and an iron and 
glass one about £25 or £30. To give an 
exact estimate we should require much more 
information, and we advise you to consult a 
local architect. 


Architects’ Assistants Abroad. 


Luron.—ArcuitEct’s ASSISTANT writes: 
“Ts it possible for me to get a situation in an 
architect’s office in France or Italy? Which 
is the better country of the two for an archi- 
tectural student to visit; and would the 
experience gained in two or three years 
greatly benefit me?” 

An English architect’s assistant is not likely 
to obtain a situation in French or- Italian 
architects’ offices without influence, though 
he stands a better chance in Italy. The 
latter country of course takes first rank for 
architectural monuments, but you should 
endeavour to visit France as well. We 
advise you to spend two years in Italy and a 
year in France. 


Correspondence. 


Ocean Buildings, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
To the Editor of THe BuitpEers’ JouRNAL. 


Lonpon, W. 

Sir,—You will doubtless be glad to know 
that this building (illustrated on p. 2 of your 
issue for August 20th) was designed by Messrs. 
Kidner & Berry, of 23, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
and that the design was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy last year. Further, I have 
good reason for knowing that it was not 
influenced by Mr. Huntly-Gordon, as sug- 
gested by the writer of the article on “ Recent 
Street Architecture in London.” — Yours 
truly, ALBERT GRA 


The Tower of Morden Church, Surrey, 
is unique because of the method by which 
an accident to the cusping has apparently 
been doctored. It is probable that either at 


the time of building or at some later date 


the cusps of the right-hand light broke away, 
owing to the softness of the stone used, and 
not being able to replace the whole head 
the builder rounded off the broken stone, 
leaving just the one odd cusp, which gives 
the window so curious an effect. The above 
sketch by Mr. A. J. Clifford Ewen is shown 
approximately correct to scale. 


Se 
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Aphorism for the Week. 

There is not a member, however minute it be, 
in Gothic architecture, at the epoch when it 
passed into the hands of the lay-workers, which 
is not prescribed by a constructive necessity. 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc. 


Tue house near Llandudno 
Our Plates. — is to be built on the woody 
slopes of a hill at Esgyryn, and will have 
an expansive view of the Conway Valley and 
of the mountains beyond. It is to be built 
of stone, the materials of the two cottages 
which previously existed on the site being 
utilized, and the external walls where ex- 
posed to the weather will be rendered 
weather-tight by cement rough-cast brought 
down toa tile creasing belowthe damp-course. 
The roof will be covered with red tiles, and the 
chimneys will be built of red bricks. The 


architect is Mr. D. F. Green, of Bolton.—- | 


With regard to the design for a pair of 
small country houses by Mr. F. E. Ravenscroft, 
all external walls are proposed to be gin. thick, 
of bricks, rough-casted right down to the 
ground. The chimneys also are to 
be covered with rough-cast. There 
is a scarcity of light in: the 
dining-room, which in actual 
working out’ Mr. Ravenscroft 
would improve by making the 
bay windows wider and getting 
another light in. The whole of 
the window frames would be in 
wood, painted pale Brunswick 
green, which colour also applies 
to the doors, eaves, stackpipes, &c. 
The half-timber work would be 
solid and of creosoted timber as 
used for railway sleepers. The 
roof would be of plain red tiles 
with half-round ridge tiles. There 
are five bedrooms and a bathroom 
on the first floor of each house, 
_and an atticand box-room on the 
second floor of each house. A 
rough estimate of the cost of the 
pair would be £2,500. The design 
was exhibited in this year’s 
Academy.—The drawing of the 
monument to the late Duke of 
Westminster in Eccleston Church, 
also exhibited in the Academy, 
is a very admirable piece of work 
by Mr. F. L. Griggs. The monu- 
ment itself, carried out in black 
and white marble, is singularly 
well placed and in keeping with 
its surroundings. 


Tue calendar for 1902-03 
Technical of the Glasgow and West 
College. of Scotland Technical Col- 
lege gives the full curriculum of this very 
extensive institution, together with the 
several examination papers of the past 
session. As a frontispiece the book has the 
accompanying illustration showing the build- 
ings now in course of erection for the college, 
of which Mr. David Barclay is the architect. 
Some particulars of these buildings were 
given on p. 349 of our issue for July 16th last. 
The statistics for the past session show that 
the total number of students attending the 
college was 5,651, of whom 758 attending 
the evening classes were architects, measurers 
and others connected with the building 
trades. 


Glasgow 


Apropos of Sir Edwin Durn- 
ing-Lawrence’s proposal, re- 
ferred to on p. 424 of our issue 
for August 14th, Mr. Alfred H. Powell writes : 
“T should like to ask, in the interests of old 
buildings and their proper mending, how 


St. Mark’s 
Campanile. 


BUILDINGS 


Churches. 


such a scheme as he proposes could be 
ethciently carried out. He speaks of drilling 
holes 4in. in diameter (length not given, but 
presumably of any length from 3[t. to roft. 
according to the thickness of the wall to be 
treated) ‘into the masonry’ or brickwork, 
and then of ‘pumping in’ Portland-cement 
grout into the holesso made. It would be 
interesting to know (1) what he means by 
drilling—whether any gentler process than 
hammering a chisel; (2) what kind of pump 
he would use for so rapidly cloying a material 
as cement grout; (3) how an old building 
would ‘ take’ the drilling of fifteen or twenty 
holes per diem, say 6ft. deep, into walls in 
which serious cracks had already developed 
in the same direction? Supposing each hole 
took two hours to ‘ drill’—and, as Sir Edwin 
estimates, there were 10,000 needed, 3ft. apart 
in an old and perhaps loose wall—then there 
would have been, in the case of the Cam- 
panile, 20,000 hours on end of jarring the old 
work in sets of from thirty to forty hours a 
day ; the second hole being always begun, 
apparently, before the first had set, through- 
out the work. Apart from the very severe 


treatment involved, the method has the 


disadvantage of being work in the dark. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


There is a well-known better way, which 
admits of real building, and not, if I may 
say so, of tinkering with that much-abused 
material, Portland cement. Bell towers 
generally split at right angles to the wall 
faces and require tying, not perforation.” 


Tue old parish church of 
Winchelsea is to be renovated. 
As it at present stands lt isa 


Winchelsea 


curious relic of a church that originally must | 


have been of cathedral-like proportions. The 
existing portions are the choir and chancel 
and remains of the transepts. The arches at 


the west end of the choir which originally 


opened into the transepts have been filled in. 
The choir is 56ft. in length by 28ft. in width ; 


the chancel is 14ft. in length, and of the same 


width as the choir. North and south are the 
choir aisles, which formerly were known as 
the Lady Chapel and St. Nicholas Chapel. 
Of the nave every trace has disappeared, 
even the foundations having been cleared 


out, with the exception of the bases of the © 
_ central piers, and used to repair Rye Harbour. 


The ruins of the transepts are most pictur- 


| thwaite and Mr. 


esque, and it isto be hoped that they will not 
be interfered with. Another very interesting 
feature is the flying buttress outside the 
south choir aisle. There are several 
fine old monuments in the interior. An 
appeal is now being made for £7,000 to 
complete the renovation of the available 
remains under the supervision of Mr. Mickle- 
Somers Clarke. Besides 
the parish church, which is dedicated to 
St. Thomas-a-Becket, Winchelsea rejoiced 
in a number of churches and oratories of 
which only the slenderest remains can be 
found. One of these was the church of 
St. Giles, which disappeared in the sixteenth 
century. There was a church dedicated to 
St. Leonard at the north-west of Winchelsea. 
It contained an image of the patron saint, 
which was supposed to have a great influence 
in securing favourable winds. The old town 
was finally overwhelmed by floods in 1287, 
and in the year following the erection of the 
parish church was commenced on the new 
site on a hill three miles distant from the low 
flat island where old Winchelsea stood. The 
Friars Minors, too,. began to move their 
buildings, and obtained one of the best sites 
in the new town. The picturesque ruins of | 
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IN COURSE OF ERECTION FOR THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
DAVID BARCLAY, 


F.R.I.B.A-. ARCHITECT. 


( their chapel may still be seen on private 


property. Inthe year 1318 the Black I’riars 
established a church and monastery on a 
site of 12 acres, granted by King Edward IL, 
but later they moved to a position near 
St. Giles’s Church. Some old walls and 
spacious vaults are the only remains of the 
once commodious house and oratory. At 
the junction of the roads to Icklesham and 
Pett may be seen.a gable end of one of the 
buildings of the Hospital of St. John. Of 
the Hospital of St. Bartholomew no traces 
remain, Itis interesting to note that when 
the site for the new town was decided on, in 
1288 it was “laid out’ in_ thirty-nine 
“quarters” or squares, some of which are 
still indicated. In less than half a century a 
great part of the new town was destroyed in 
the French invasions. 


Mr. CArTLIDGE’s general 
report on Art Instruction 
in 1go1, which forms a part of the Blue 
Book of Educational Reports just issued, 
contains a thoughtful passage on the relation 
of the teachers to art education. ‘“ The 


Art Teachers. 
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teacher’s force,” he says, “is the force which 
makes or mars the school. It is, therefore, 
necessary that every effort should be made 
to attract the best men and women to the 
work of teaching, to make their position an 
honourable one, and to secure as far as 
possible their happiness in the conditions of 
their work. Teachers need encouragement 
and every reasonable facility for keeping up 
their own studies. ‘Their efficiency would 
be enhanced by opportunities of literary 
culture, and of visits to foreign countries to 
see the schools, the galleries and the life of 
other nations. And, more than all, they 
should be led to the conviction that the 
importance of their work is generally appre- 


ciated in their own country, and that their ' 


ST. AIDAN’S VICARAGE LEEDS. 


patient and devoted service, in face of the 
inevitable difficulties which beset it, is 
realised and valued by those placed in | 
authority over them. The general lack of 
enlightenment as to the real meaning of art 
education, and the difference between that 
and the teaching of drawing, often makes 
their task an irksome one. At present, un- 
fortunately, the art teacher in many locali- 
ties often has to submit to the dictum of 
such people who do not understand that it 
takes years of training and practice for the 
eye to acquire the power to see the true 
pitch of a shadow, the exact degree of a hue 
of colour, the full beauty of a sinuous line 
or the true harmony of acomposition. Still | 
less do they appear able to understand that 


BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 


the knowledge of right methods of imparting 


instruction in these accomplishments in art 
education is only to be gained after years 
of strenuous study. Realising that we are 
supposed to live in a cultured age, it 
seems hard to understand that in the 
field of education art has not yet taken 
its merited and natural position. The 
demands upon art industry are rapidly 
growing. Good artis no longer the exclu- 
sive possession of the wealthy. It need not 
in these days be inordinately costly, and as 
the means of production become more per- 
fect and cheaper the demand will grow and 
will have to be met. And it will need all 


the efforts of the art teachers of the country 
to keep peace with the demand, by impart- 
ing a sound and up-to-date education.” 


Tue executors of the Ayrshire 
and Galloway Archzological 
Association have, on the 
representations of the hon. secretary, Mr. D. W. 
Shaw, solicitor, Ayr, given a grant of £5 to 
defray the cost of further exploration in 
connection with the old buildings found 
buried in the sand in the ramparts of the 
Fort, Ayr. Apart from the’ operations to be 
carried out with the above sum, and which 
will be carried out under the superintendence 
of Mr. J. A. Morris, F.S.A. Scot., architect; 
Ayr, some further excavation has been made 
by the feuar, Mr. James Clark. One of the 
cellar-like apartments has been quite cleared 
out to the foundations of the four walls. The 
walls all round have been found to be 
resting on the sand, and there is no scarce- 


Old Buildings 
at Ayr. 
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ment at the foundation. The approximate 
dimensions are 7ft. rin. wide one way, 6ft. gin. 
wide the other way, and 5ft. 51n. in height 
from the foundation to the spring of the arch. 
The arch, which has a rise of only about 5in., 
and is slightly over 4ft. wide at right angles 
to its rise, springs from the walls, which are 
6ft. 4in. wide. The width of the stairs 
leading down to the apartment is 2ft. 2}in. 
The other apartment has not yet been cleared 
out, but, so far as can be gathered from what 
has been revealed, the two apartments are 
identical in size and construction. The stone 
of which they are built is a coarse white 
sandstone of the same character as that of 
which the “Auld brig” has been built, and 
very different from the material of which the 
Fort itself is built. Judging from present 
appearances, the building seems limited to 
these two apartments, although further ex- 
cavation may disclose more building. In the 
meantime there is not much evidence that 
what has been unearthed ever formed any 
part of the old castle of Ayr. It is more 
suggestive of having been used asa magazine 
in connection with the Fort when it was 
occupied under Cromwell. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


The Sanitary Institute holds a congress at 
Manchester from September gth to 13th 
inclusive. There are three sections :—(1) 
Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine; 
(2) Engineering and Architecture, and (3) 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology. Con- 
ferences will be held of municipal repre- 


sentatives, port sanitary authorities, medical 


officers of health, engineers and surveyors to 
county and other sanitary authorities, veter- 
inary inspectors, sanitary inspectois, ladies 
on hygiene, and on’ the hygiene of school 
life. In connection with the congress an 
exhibition of apparatus and appliances re- 
lating to health and of domestic use will be 
held. 


New Patents. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
October 13th next. The names in italics are those 
of communicators of inventions. A summary of 
the move important of them will be given next 
week. 

1901.—15,666, Hoxticx, cranes, hoisting 
apparatus and the like. 15,772, Hatt, 
machinery for making slabs, plaster, cement, 
&c. 15,856, KeLsey, apparatus for making 
glue. 16,054, GRUNER, flushing cisterns. 
16,159, VANES, latches. 17,507, SCOTT-SNELL, 
pressure system for incandescent gas lighting 
17,874, CooPER, alarm fasteners for doors and 
windows. 17,886, Bout (Devise Fréres), press- 
ing mould for artificial stone blocks. 19,143, 
WAKEFIELD, sewage Carriers. 19,524, SISSONS, 
steam pile-driving machinery. 19,735, PARKS 
& Brown, roofing tiles. 19,889, BELL, pav- 
ing. of streets. 21,856, Tuompson (Mas 
chinenbau A, G. vorm. Beck & Henkel), pro- 
cess for treating the substances deposited 


from sewage water. 22,601, Ricpy, maturing 


Portland cement. 

1902.—1,965, JEFFERY, folding partitions 
12,680, VIDAL, paints. 14,287, GILGAN, 
acetylene gas generator. 14,756, KLEINBERG 
& FRAENKEL, shower-baths. 15,107, BEert- 
RAND, paint. 


Trigg’s ‘‘ Formal Gardens.”—Her Majesty 
the Queen has graciously been pleased to 
accept the dedication of Mr. H. Inigo Trigg’s 
work on the formal gardens of England and 
Scotland, the, concluding part of which will 
be shortly issued to the subscribers by Mr. P. 
T. Batsford. 


a a Eee 
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SONNING BRIDGES. 


N act of vandalism is proposed on the 
Thames by the Oxfordshire County 
Council. The Roads and Bridges Com- 
mittee in a report on Sonning bridges said :— 
‘The history and circumstances of Sonning 
bridges were reported by the committee to 
the council at their meeting in February, 1892, 
with the intimation that the bridges would 
not long withstand frequent heavy traffic or 
serious floods. The bridges form an im- 
portant means of communication between 
the roads leading to the River Thames, at 
Eye and Dunsden on the Oxford side, and 
at Sonning on the Berkshire side—the nearest 
way of crossing the river being Caversham 
Bridge, about three miles on one side, and 
Henley Bridge, about five miles on the other 
side; and the traffic over the bridges is con- 
siderable, and includes constant heavy traffic. 
At this point the river is about 300yds. wide, 
and is crossed by a series of three county 
bridges, an intervening roadway, and the 
bridge over the navigable part of the river, 
which is not a county bridge. The three 
bridges repairable by the County Council 
are situate wholly in Oxfordshire, and consist 
of Mill Bridge, an old wooden structure over 
the mill stream, 188ft. in length ; New Bridge, 
a brick-and-timber structure over a branch 
of the river, 130ft. in length; and Hall’s 
Bridge, a wooden structure over a_ back 
channel, leading from the weir, r11ft. in 
length—making a total length of 438ft., the 
average width of all the three bridges being 
t5ft. It being ascertained that the county 
bridges were getting weaker and unfit for the 
heavy traffic which passes over them, several 
members of the committee inspected the 
bridges, in consultation with the county 
surveyor, when it was evident that new piles 
and supports were necessary, and a further 
examination was made, which -resulted in 
forcing the committee to the conclusion that 
it would be useless to expend money upon 
continual repairs of the old structures, and 
that a new and wider bridge would eventu- 


ally prove the most economical scheme. | 


The committee have therefore decided to 
recommend the removal of the ‘existing 
wooden lengths, the substitution of iron piles 
and steel girders, the strengthening of the pre- 
sent brick portions and the addition of brick 
abutments at each end, and the widening of 
the bridges so as to ensure a roadway of 24ft. 
As it is most desirable, having regard to the 
state of the river and the condition of the 
bridges, to conimence the work before the 
winter months, the committee request that 
they may be authorised to obtain and accept 
tenders, and to employ:the county surveyor 
to undertake the rebuilding of the bridges, 
according to the plans prepared by him, at a 
cost not exceeding £8,Q00.” 

Naturally this proposal roused opposition 
among the members ‘present at the council 
meeting. Sir William Markby expressed his 
opinion that the beauty of the Thames, a 
valuable possession of the county, would be 
destroyed by an iron girder bridge. Lord 
Saye and Sele urged that the council ought 
to have the plans before them, also observing 
that the renewal of the existing bridges 
would tend to preserve the appearance of 
the beautiful village of Sonning. Lord 
Jersey suggested the matter be deferred until 
the council had had some opportunity of 
seeing the plans and also of knowing exactly 
how much the cost would be. But the 
chairman, Mr. T. E. Cobb, observing that 
postponement might mean losing the season, 
said that he should put the question whether 
the report should be referred to the committee 
as an amendment. 

The county surveyor said he very much 
doubted whether the Thames Conservancy 
had anything to do with it. 

Finally the amendment was proposed by 


Lord Jersey, seconded by Sir W. Markby, 
and lost by 16 votes to 17. 

Thus by a bare majority the council have 
practically given the county surveyor 
authority to destroy the existing bridge, and 
to set up in its place another bridge, of iron, 
of which they have not even seen the plans. 


Law Cases. 


A Claim in regard to the Quality of 
Bricks.—At the Darlington County Court 
recently, before his Honour Judge Templer, 
Martin Meehan, speculative builder, of Dar- 
lington, claimed £50 damages from Messrs. 
Cradock, Wake & Co., brickmakers, Eagles- 
cliffe, for alleged breach of contract. The 
evidence was to the effect that in February 
last the defendants entered into a contract to 


supply the plaintiff with all the second bricks | 


they had, which it was stated were contained 
in the three kilns known as the Newcastle 
kilns, and numbered between g0,o0o and 


bricks he obtained from Mr. Sherwood, and 
that they were of superior quality to those 
supplied to him by the defendants. The 
judge said the defendants had accounted for 
practically the whole of the bricks in question, 
and he thought the plaintiff had shown 
negligence in not taking them away when 
they were there. His Honour entered judg- 
ment for the defendants with costs, and gave 
the plaintiff the liberty to take £5 out of the 
£21 which had been previously paid into 
court, the balance of the amount remaining 
to go to the defendants. 

London Building Act.— The adjourned 
summons against Patman and Fotheringham,, 
Ltd., Liverpool Road, N., under the London 

3uilding Act, 1894, came up before the City 
of London Court recently. The complaint 
of Mr. Woodthorpe, surveyor for the northern 
division of the City, was that the defendants, 
by making openings in the party walls at 54, 
55 and 56, Coleman Street, had united the 
buildings, which were not, in the words of the: 
Act, wholly in one occupation or adapted so- 
to be. The magistrate said he had carefully 
considered the matter, and had also visited 


ST. AIDAN’S VICARAGE, LEEDS: THE DRAWING-ROOM. BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 


100,000, ‘The price agreed upon was 12s. 6d. 
per 1,000, exclusive of carriage. Having 
received and paid for 40,000 of the bricks, 
the plaintiff subsequently made application 
for the remainder. He was informed by the 
defendants, however, that they had no more 
second bricks, and that therefore they could 
not supply him with any. He had conse- 
quently to purchase about 55,000 or 60,000 
from Mr. Sherwood (Yarmlane) at 30s. per 
1,000, and he alleged that meanwhile the 
defendants had broken their contract by dis- 
posing of the bricks that he should have been 
supplied with to certain parties at an in- 
creased price. Charles Mathew Cradock, 
secretary and managing director of the firm 
of Cradock, Allison & Co., brickmakers, and 


the then secretary and managing director of 


Messrs. Cradock, Wake & Co., admitted that, 
owing to the plaintiff not removing the 
bricks, he forgot that they were included 
in the contract, and on or about April 21st 
sold about 1,500 of them to Messrs. Ward 
Brothers, and a great number of the others 
had crumbled away because of the wet 
weather and exposure. The bricks which 
had been sold to the other parties were a 
better class of brick, and were taken from 
different kilns. It was also stated that the 
plaintiff had paid an excessive price for the 


the premises. On the facts proved he held 
that they were not wholly in one occupation, 
but he found that they were adapted and 
suitable to be so. He was, therefore, of 
opinion that the case was within the exception 
contained in section 77 of the Act. Under 


| the circumstances he dismissed the summons. 


A Stained-Glass Window in Caister 
Church has been erected at a cost of £300 


| as a memorial to the crew of the Beauchamp 
| lifeboat, which capsized last November. 


It 
is the work of Mr. Paul Woodruff. 


St. Aidan’s Vicarage, Leeds, stands on 
the slope of a steep hill. The entrance door 
is on the half landing, with study and parish 
room half a storey below, and drawing- 
room, dining-room and offices half a storey 
above. By this arrangement it is found 
possible to keep the dwelling-house proper 
free from the traffic connected with the 
business of the parish. The house is built 
of Leeds pressed bricks, with Morley-stone 
dressings to the bay window and. doors, 
and a red-tiled roof. The drawing-room 
and dining-room are separated by a folding 
screen, which when thrown open form a 
room about 42ft. by 16ft. The architects 
were Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, of Leeds. 5... 
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Engineering Notes. 

The St. Cuthbert’s Schools, Pemberton, 
has been supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester, with their patent 
Manchester stoves, grates and ventilators. 

Dangerous Timber Bridges.—The English 
sportsman and author, Mr. Bailie-Grohman, 
recently had a wonderful escape from death. 
As he was returning to the railway from 
shooting chamois in the Styrian Alps, the 
timber bridge over the Solk broke under the 
weight of the two horses and carriage, though 
the latter was but a light country vehicle. 
All were thrown into the torrent below, but 
eventually the occupants managed to reach 
the bank. ‘The incident may well serve as a 
warning to travellers who penetrate into the 
unfrequented parts of the Alps, where often 
the flimsiest bridges of rotten timber span 
deep gorges. A short time ago another and 
yet higher bridge in the same valley gave 
way and tumbled into the gorge, fortunately 
during the night, when nobody was on it. 

The British Association will begin its 
annual meeting at Belfast on Wednesday, 
September roth. The president this year is 
Prof. James Dewar, F.R.S., who in his address 
will devote himself to the progress in physical 
chemistry.. In the Chemistry Section a paper 
will be read by Dr. F. Clowes of the London 
County Council on “ The Action of Distilled 
Water on Lead.” In the Economic, Science 
and Statistics Section, Dr. Cannan in his presi- 
dential address will deal with economic 
theory appled_to practical questions, such 
as housing and other municipal enterprises. 
The Engineering Section will be presided over 
by Prof. John Perry, whose address will be 
on the “Training of Engineers.” Mr. L. L. 
Macassey will deal with “ The Belfast Water 
Supply”; Mr..M. B. Field, “ Exhibition. of 
Electrical Apparatus”; Mr. H. A. Humphrey 
on “ Recent Progress in Large Gas Engines”; 
Mr. L. Holroyd Smith, “The Importance of 
Minor Details in Engineering Work”; and 
Mr. G. W. Herdman with “The Direct Re- 
ducing Staff.” In the Anthropology Section 
Miss Layard will described a new palzo- 
lithic site at Ipswich, and Messrs. Clinch, 
Fennell and MacRitchie will discuss the signi- 
ficance of British underground dwellings of 
neolithic and late periods. Reports will be 
presented on the year’s excavations at Sil- 
chester and on the age’ of stone circles. 

Japanese Steel Works.—For some years 
past the importance of rendering the Japanese 
Government independent of foreign countries 
for a supply of iron and steel has attracted 
much attention in that country. Experts were 
dispatched to Europe and the United States 
to study the great iron and steel works 
there. Wakamatsu, in the north-west corner 
of the island of Kiushiu, near the open 
ports of Moji and Shimonoseki, was selected 
as the site of the works, which cover 
about 320 acres, and lie on the eastern side 
of a large lagoon, ten miles in circumference, 
which is connected with a pool or basin a 
mile in diameter, and this, again, with the 
sea by a short and narrow channel. The 
lagoon is being deepened to 2oft. at ebb tide, 
and a quay over.2,oooft. long is being built 
along the front of the works, so that a ship 
of 3,000 tons displacement will be able to 
approach the quay wall. The work done up 
to the end of last year consisted of a channel 
‘6,oooft. long, 240ft. wide and raft. deep, 
extending from the sea to the pier of the Kiu- 
shiu Railway Company. The quay and all 
‘parts of the works are connected with the 
main line of this railway, and there are about 
twenty miles of line about the works. The 
raw material, consisting of magnetite, hema- 
tite.and a smaller quantity of zimonite, is 
all obtained. in Japan, except some supplied 
from Hu-peh, in China. Two iron mines 
and three coal mines have been acquired for 


the use of the works, all within twenty miles 
of the latter and connected with them by rail. 
It is estimated that when in full working 
order the establishment will deal with 250,000 
tons of ore per annum, 380,000 tons of coke 
and 800,000 of coal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION. 


HE arrangements for the International 
Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court, 1903, 


are progressing rapidly, the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee’s scheme having met 
with the greatest encouragement on all sides, 
particularly in Government, scientific and 
engineering circles. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, K.G., as president of the National 
Fire Brigades Union, will act as vice-president 
of the Advisory Council, and Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, as chairman of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, will act as chairman of 
the executive. Mr. Marsland, hon. secretary 
of the Society of Architects, will perform the 
duties of hon. secretary of the exhibition. 
Among those who have consented to act on 
the Advisory Council, the majority of whom 
have expressed their intention of taking an 
active part in the work, are the President of 
the Royal Society, Sir Wilham Huggins, 
the presidents of —the Institution (7 of 
Electrical Engineers, the Chemical Society 
and the Institute of Chemistry, as also Sir 
Douglas Fox, past-president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers; Professor Aitchison, past- 
president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the President of the Royal 
Navy League. Among Government officials 
we notice the names of Sir John Taylor, 
K.C.B., consulting architect, and Mr. Tanner, 
principal architect to H.M.’s Office of Works ; 
Colonel Bainbridge, C.B., chief superinten- 
dent of H.M.’s Ordnance Factories; Captain 
Thompson, Chief Inspector of Explosives ; 
Dr. Thorpe, F.R.S., principal of the Govern- 
ment Laboratories; Dr. Whitelegge, C.B., 
Chief Inspector of Factories; Sir James 
Williamson, C.B., director of H.M. Dock- 
yards; Mr. Gavey, engineer-in-chief of, the 
GPO; sand = Sime ieeeetecce mae OL. 
consulting engineer of the same department. 
The historical side of the exhibition will 
be represented by Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, K.C.B., Director of the British 
Museum; Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B., 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public. Records,.and 
the president of the Archaeological Associa- 
tion; while amongst exhibition experts we 
find the names of Sir Henry Trueman Wood, 
Mr. Dredge, C.M.G., and _ Mr. Isidore 
Spielmann; and among the scientists and 
electrical engineers not named above, Sir 
Henry Lockyer, F.R.S., Major-General 
Festing, F.R.S., Professor Ray Lankester, 
F.R.S., and Commandatore Marconi. The 
interest of art will be entrusted to Sir Wyke 
Bayliss, President of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, and Mr. Lionel Cust. Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr. Moss, of the Hippo- 
drome, will represent the important question 
of safety of life from fire in our theatres and 
places of public amusements. Lastly, repre- 
sentative members of the fire, salvage and 
ambulance services include Major Fox, chief 
of the Salvage Corps; Lieut.-Colonel Sea- 
broke, chairman of the National Fire 
Brigades Union; Lieut.-Colonel Dixon and 
Mr. J. H. Dyer, vice-presidents; Mr. Folker, 
hon. secretary of the same body and Capt. 
Dyson, of the Windsor Fire Brigade; the 
Ambulance Section being represented among 
others by Colonel Sir Herbert Perrott, Bart. 
As to foreign representatives acting as local 
corresponding committees to the Councils, 
the full lists are not yet to hand, except in 
the case of Germany, where we find, among 
others, the names of the Director of Public 
Works, the chief officer of the Berlin Royal 


Police Fire Brigade, and others. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


‘d rae’, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDING: 
Sept 4 | Pendlebury—Brick Walls, Stone Coping, &c. .. Re -. | Urban District Council .. -» | H, Entwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton. 
- » 4 | Kinsale—Cottages ‘ ts Ne -» | Rural District Council ., -. | J. Murphy, Clerk, Council Office, Workhouse, Kinsale. 
” 4 | Hebden Bridge—Two Shops and Houses - + an + = Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, Architects, Hebden Bridge. 
es, 4 | Salford—Coal Shed Roof ae : a it -. | Gas Committee .. ic -» | W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
“A 5 | Bradford—Extension of Markets .. ve oe .. | Corporation ae -. | T, C. Hope & Son, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 
* 5 | Stretford, Manchester—Buff Terra- Cotta . Urban District Council .. -» | E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
” 5 poe "Chapel, Lodge, Gates and Boundary Wall at | Urban District Council .. | A. F, Scott, Surveyor, West Street, Cromer. 
emetery. | 
7" 5 | Stretford—Electricity Generating Station ats oe .. | Urban District Council .. | E, Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
| . Green, S.E. 
ss 5 | Greenock—Tilework .. ae as ae} nic 50 -» | Parish Council 55 -. | Mr. Fairlie, 36 Nicholson Street, Greenock. 
” 5 Leeds—Wall oe oe oe 26 on ae —— | City Engineer, Leeds. 
#4 5 Cardiff—Building Materials ie ae ae Sc Guardians Se 0 | A. J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
* 5 Dewsbury—Chapel at Workhouse .. oe aa -» | Union Guardians -. | Holton & Fox, Architects, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 
i 5 | Langley, near Slough, Bucks—Seven Houses + a | Edgington & Summerbell, 7 Park Street, Windsor. 
+ 6 |.Monmouth—Alterations to Post Office .. “ye a .. | Corporation .. . | Borough Surveyor, Monmouth. 
a 6 | Southgate, Pontefract—Villa Residence .. «- | R. E. Woodcock a3 .. | Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Ropergate, Pontefract. 
& 6 | Porthcawl, Glamorgan—Alterations, &c., to Police Station -. | County Council .. Ae .. | County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
Ry 6 Troedyrhiw—Rebuilding Inn ea & Ao oo -» | D. Morgan & Co. ., ae -. | T. Roderick, Architect, Glebeland, ‘Merthyr Tydfil. 
” 6 | Penrhiwceiber—Chapel a .. a . . _T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 
ra 6 | Aberxzavenny—Renovating House .. a or ba cio — — LB. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny. 
* 6 Armagh—Rebuilding Pavilion ise A oe J. Lonsdale PrieaCwearkinson, Architect, Armagh, 
” 6 | Gwithian, Cornwall Rebuilding Hotel ae 50 ne -- | Redruth Brewery Co, Ltd. .. | H, W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. 
” 6 | Bradford—School a8 ne iis ae -» | School Board : .. | Adkin & Hill, Architects, Prudential Buildings, Bradford, 
" 7 | Pontypridd—Hospital . -. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. C. Jones, District Council Offices, Pontypridd. 
” 8 | London, E.—Stores, Cart and Van Sheds, » Lodge, &e. -. | Stepney Borough Council .. | M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 
” 8 | Truro— ‘Rectory . 5 oe — Mission House, St. Mary’s Street, Truro. 
” 8 Belfast Electric Power Station ee an a aie -» | Great N. Ry. Co. (Ireland) .. | Engineer-in- Chief, Great N. Ry. Con Amiens Street, Dublin. 
vs 8 | Beetham, Westmorland— Schools .. | —-- if F. Curwen, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 
#4 8 | Leeds—Excavators’ and Concretors’ Work in Connection Sanitary Committee ie .. | T. Hewson, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
with Hospital Foundations, 
” -8 | Llandovery, Wales—Cattle and Sheep Market .. oe .. | Corporation % os .. | Clerk, Town Hall, Llandovery. 
” 8 Walsall—School : ac AD ++ | School Board H. E. Lavender, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
‘ 8 Briton Ferry, Wales—Club Building as vis oe -» | Working Men’s Club & Institute H. A. Clarke, Architect, Briton Ferry. 
Ms 8 Walsall—School.. oe oe A -» | School Board — é .. | H. E. Lavender, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
2 8 Bont, Llanbrynmair—Minister’s House an ote oe ee — J. T. Jones, Llanbrynmair. 
" 8 | Dublin -Extension of Gas Testing Station oe - +» | Corporation ss Et oy J. M‘Carthy; City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, 
Maca 
” 9 | Castlebar, co. Mayo—Crown Post Office and Caretaker’s | Board of Public Works ..__.. | H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
Residence. 
as 9 | Cardiff—Alterations to Electric Light Station .. oe -» | Great Western salar Co. .. | Engineer, Newport Station. 
” 9 | Enfield—Deaf Centre and Additions to ae ote ee -» | School Board ae .. | G. E. T. Laurence, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
ne 9 | Dover—Turkish Baths oo , oe oe -» | Town Council 26 ok 2+ | H. EB. Stilgoe; Borough Engineer, Maisson Dieu House, Biggin 
| Street, Dover. 
“4 9 | Belfast—Water-closets, Bathrooms, Lavatories, &c. | Union Guardians .. an ae pal Neeson, Clerk, Workhouse, Belfast. 
< 9 | Edmonton—Portland Cement aa as Fal 5 -» | Urban District Council .. oo Kee oF Eachus, Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton, 
a Io | Woolwich—Additions, &c., to Premises .. me BS -- | Union Guardians .. re ae |) Church; Quick & Whincop, Architects, William Street, Woolwich. 
‘9 io | Bargoed—Chapel on . oo oo ——- il Evans, Bookseller, High Street, Bargoed, 
x io | Carlton, near Wakefield—Five Cottages te os an -» | Leeds Indus. Co-op. Soc., Ltd. Works, 24 Meadow Road, Leeds. 
S 10 | Chesterfield—Isolation Hospital .. ab cc an +» | Joint Hospital Committee et Gree Bolshaw, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 
” 1o | Bristol—Infirmary = a a oe +» | Union Guardians .. 1: J. Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 
* io | Knighton, Plymouth— Dry Wall .. ate an oe -- | Plympton St. Mary Rural Dis- | F. W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth, 
; trict Council. 
ss Ir | Hackney—Coal Stores é be 65 le oF +» | Borough Council .. R. Hammond, 6} Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
a Ir | Walthamstow-— Sorting Office’ oe ee AD as -» | Communrs. of H.M. Works, &e.. J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 
AP 1z2 | Hull—Synagogue and pas vig oe o% a -» | Old Hebrew Congregation .. | Ansdell & Cox, 50 Savile Street, Hull. 
- I2 | Blackley—Lavatory .. Ag Oe fe +» | Manchester Corporation .. .. | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
ie 12 | Auchterderran, Scotland— School . an ne ad -. | School Board Pe at ao |) aie Williamson, 220. High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
i r3 Dowlais— Showroom, House, &c. . oo | PiGtOn Gs Morris® «0 T. Roderick, Architect, Glebeland, Merthyr. 
” 15 | London, N.W.—Pair of Cottages, Fire Escape Shed, Ren! oe: Hendon Urban District Council | S. S. Grimley, Engineer, Council Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon 
” 15 | Llwyncelyn, Porth, Wales - School. oe J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
. 16 | Leyland, Lancs—Business Premises an 5G an -. | Industrial Co-op. Soc., Ltd. .. | H. Howarth, Architect, Morecambe. 
” 18 -| Woolwich—Municipal Buildings .. ae oa -- | Borough Council .. erat Acs Bryceson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 
" 18 | London, S.E.—Operating Room at Infirmary Ac Southwark Union Guardians .. | G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
" 22 | London, E.—Stores, Cart and Van-Sheds, Lodge, Urinals, &e. Stepney Borough Council | M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 
3 30 | Wesham, Lancs—Workhouse and Offices ar Fylde Union Guardians .. .» | Haywood & Harrison, Accrington. 
Oct. 7 | Acton, W.—Refuse Destructor ‘ie ac a an -» | District Council .. an, 4) 1D) 1, Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
” 7 | London, S.E.—Cartshed, Bothy, &c. «0 ve ne -. | London County Council.. .. | General Section, Architect's Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
ENGINEERING: 
Sept 4 Swansea—Hydraulic DORE es LCT te me Bi -. | Harbour Trustees .. Ap .. | A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
” 4 | Swansea—Drawbridge 4 F ae ar 6p .. | Harbour Trustees .. Be .. | A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
4 4 | Cork—Pumping Engines, &ec. Ny ae Ad a .» | Corporation si Ae .. | H. A. Cutler, City Engineer, Cork. 
i 4 | West Ham—Piping .. Ais 0 a Pir) +» | Town Council a an |) AB iSeskolels, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 
RS 4 | Aberdeen —Heating Apparatus An ae ate ae ++ | Northern Co-op. Co., Ltd. .. | Secretary, 54 Lock Street, Aberdeen. 
BA 4 | Llandovery—Steel Bridge .. ae 36 oe a0 +» | Rural District Council ai .. | D. T. M. Jones, Clerk, District Council Offices, Llandovery. 
+ 4 | Rochdale - Heating Apparatus aa A es ah -» | Health Committee +S .. | S.S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
+ 4 | West Ham—Tramways a se An ye +» | Corporation ., sues Waller, 2 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
* 5 | Pentre, Wales—Fire Appliances ae ae te -» | Rhondda Urban District Council W. J. Jones, Engineer, Council Offices, Pentre. 
” 5 | Southwold, Suffolk—Cliff Protection Works... a0 -. | Corporation .. .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Southwold. 
a 6 | Naas, Ireland— Well, Pump and Wall ote An Bp -- | No. 2 Rural District Council ss | Di J. Purcell, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Naas. 
” 6 Londonderry—Deepening Well a on Ae .. | No. 1 Rural District Council | M.A. Robinson, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 
” 6 | Witney, Oxon—Waterworks SE me an aR .. | Rural District Council .. .. | G. Winship, Engineer, Borough Buildings, Abingdon. 
5 8 | Margate—Adit .,. ' Oe .. | Waterworks Be .. | A, Latham, Municipal Buildings, Margate. 
” 8 | Menai Bridge, Anglesey —Bridge Improvement — a5 .. | Urban District Council : Settled Webster, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
hs 8 | Naas, Ireland—Wells and Sewerage Works am ee .. | No.1 Rural District Council ., D. J. Purcell, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Naas. 
= 8 | Amsterdam—Cables .. ‘se SC 56, Ae fs ob — Director of the Elec. Wks., O. Z. ‘Achterburgwal 213, Amsterdam 
» 8 | Brighton—Engines, &c. Gr oe 20 .. | Town Council ais ee .. | F. J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 
ts 8 | Llanelly—Masonry and Timber Bridges ae we be .. | Harbour Commissioners .. | J. V..Stewart, Engineer, Harbour Ottice, Llanelly. 
* 8 | Amsterdam—Electric Cabs .. ne oe .. | Municipal Council. a .. | Director ot Electrical Works, O.Z. Achterburgwal 213, Amsterdam. 
“a 8 Manchester—Alterations, &c., to Bridge an Ar ne .. | Corporation .. e .. | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
by 9 | Potton, Bedfordshire—Drainage Works .. se if .. | Rural District Council "|. T. J. Hooper, Clerk to Biggleswade, R.D.C. 
” Io | Bowes, near Barnard Castle—Waterworks an) cd ’* | Startforth Rural District Council | J. E. Parker, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
a 1o | Bristol—Boilers, Heating Apparatus, &c. .. a Rc .. | Board of Guardians .. | J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter's Hospital, Bristol. 
”- Io | Wembury Ford—Laying Pipes ats ain A Ac .. | Plympton St. Mary R.D. Cc. .. | F. W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 
” 1x | Andraitx, Baleares, Spain—Dredging Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
3) “14 St. Petersburg, Russia—Two Bridges over River Neva . - The Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 
” 15 | Launceston, Tasmania—Electric Power Transmission Exten- | Mayorand Aldermen .., .. | J. Terry & Co., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
sions. 
” 15 | Cairo—Widening Canal id Pc An 5c as .. | Ministry of Public Works .. | Inspector of Irritation, Projects Circle, Minia. 
” 15 | Talybont, Wales—Waterworks ie a oe ae .. | Rural District Council .. .. | B. L. Pritchard, 8 Castle Street, Brecon. 
” 17 | Barnsley—Filter Beds : .. | Corporation .. at Amita kecavlons Manor House, Barnsley. 
” 18 | King’s Norton, Birmingham—Electric Lighting Lease ‘. | Urban District Council .. .. | A. W. Cross, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Norton. 
” 21 | Duinbergen, Belgium—Three Piers on Beach 2 we Rue des Augustins, No. 15, Brussels. 
” 29 | Vigo and Bayona, Spain—Electric Tramway .. ie oe —— Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 


Works, Madrid. 
” 30 | Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour aot ais * a Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. 
ENGINEERING— continued. 
Oct. 7 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification of Line es sc Directors, N.E.R. .. Wilson Worsdell, N.E.R., Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
“9 7 London, W.—Refuse Destructor Acton District Council : D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
Nov. 14 | St. Petersburg— Electric Traction on Tram Lines Stadt Amt (Town Council) Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
" 30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . ne ee British Municipal Councils Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Dec 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir a Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Sept. 4 | Pendlebury, Lancs—Iron Railing Urban District Council H. Entwisle, Surveyor, Council Offices, Swinton. 
i 4 Bradford—Stores Gas Committee Engineer, Mill Street Gasworks, Bradford 
3 5 | Cardiff—Ironmongery, &c. Guardians A. J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
” 5 Leeds---Railings, &c. : City Engineer, Leeds. 
” 6 Blackpoo]l— Railing Highway Committee J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
nA 8 Abercarn, Mon—Pipes Urban District Council G. Stevens, Engineer, Council Offices, Abercarn, Mon. 
53 8 Ashton- under- Lyne— Pipes ens Waterworks Committee .. G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
A 8 Margate—Cast-iron Rising Main, &e. Corporation A. Latham, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Margate. 
” 9 | London, E.C.—Chains and Springs Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Ltd. | E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
3 12 | Valetta, Malta—Pipes, Specials and Fittings Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, London. 
- 15 Pietermaritzburg—Rails, &c. : a Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Street, Fitzroy Sq., London, W 
” 18 | Hastings—Wrought-iron Fencing Corporation P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
ES 28 Menston—Iron and Steel, &c. —-— Clerk, Asylum Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. 
on 30 Copenhagen—Railway Stores Danish State Railways Construction of the State Railways, 10 Reventlowsgade, Copen- 
agen : 
Oct. 2 | London, S.W.—Railway Stores Fi Secretary of State for India __.. | Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
» 9 | London, S.W.—Chains and Springs Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Ltd. | E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
| FURNITURE: 
Sept. 23 | East Ham—Furniture .. Urban District Council .. .. | A. H. Campbell, Surveyor, Public Offices, Wakefield St., East Ham 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING : 
Sept. 4 | Prestwich, Lancs—Paints, Varnish and Oils . County Asylum Committee Clerk, Asylum, Prestwich. 
” 4 Reading—- “Painting, Whitewashing, 5 &c., at Workhouse. Guardians ee ot Master, Workhouse, Reading. 
8 5 Harrogate— Painting aXe 5 F — J. R. Usher, 26 Dragon Parade, Harrogate. 
” 5 Cardiff— Paints, Oils, &c. Guardians A J. Harris, Clerk, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
. 6 | Preston, Lancs—Painting County Council W. C. Hall, County Offices, Preston. 
” 8 | Nottingham—Painting.. Poor Law Offices, Nottingham. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Sept West Ham, E.—Paving Tramways.. Corporation .. J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E 
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Southend-on-Sea—Making-up Roads 
Stockton-on-Tees—Forining, &c. .. 
Willington—Foothpaths ve c 
Soothill, Upper Yorks—Kerbs, &e. 
Watford— Cartage 28 ae : 
London, S.W.—Eight CartSie. 
London, S.E.—Kerbing, &c. .. 
Bromley—Road Works 
Edmonton—Broken Granite. 
| Halifax—Paving . 
| Woodford, Essex —Street Works 
Felixstowe— Granite “ 


Corporation .. 

Corporation .. te 
Urban District Council a) 
Urban District Council .. 


Wandsworth Borough Council .. 
Lewisham Borough Council 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Highways Committee 

Urban District Council .. 
Urban District Council .. 


A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Southend-on- Sea. 

M. H. Sykes, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 
J. Cooke, 2 West End Terrace, Willington. 

If Blackburn, Surveyor, Shaw Cross, near Dewsbury. 
Abbots Langley Gas Co., 13 King Street; Watford. 

H. G. Hills, Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Town Hall, Catford. 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. 

G, E, Eachus, Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton, 

J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

W. Farrington, Surveyor, Woodford Green. 

F, B. Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, Felixstowe, 


vy 
” Croydon—Road Repair : | Town Council Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
” Croydon—Making-up, &c., Streets . ". | Rural District Council E, A. Winder, Acting Clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 
” | Croydon—Cartage sk oss . | Rural District Council E. A. Winder, Acting Clerk, Town Hall, Croydon, 
SANITARY : 
Sept. 4 Castleford—Sewer 3 Urban District Council W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford. 
. 4 | Blaydon-on- -Tyne—Scavenging . | Urban District Council R. Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, Council Offices, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
” 4 | Bradford—Lime, &c. .. tc . | Gas Committee... . | F. Stevens, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 
5 6 Maesteg—Sewers Bie .. | Margam Estate 50 | EB. Smith & Co., 10 Warwick Court, London, 
“6 6 Rawmarsh, Yorks—Sewers .. . | Urban District Council . J. W. Bellamy, Clerk, Rawmarsh. 
” 8 | Naas, Ireland—Sewerage Works ; Noy 1-RB:C, . | F. Bergin, Engineer, Kildare, 
a 9 London, N.—Stoneware Pipes : Edmonton U.D. nn, a3 . | G. E. Eachus, Engineer, Town Hall, Edmonton. 
“A 9 | West Molesey, Surrey—Sewerage Works - Urban District Council at J. Stevenson, Engineer, District Council Otfices, East Molesey. 
A 9 Stratton, Wilts— Sewerage Works .. Rural District Council Beesley, Son & Nichols, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 
ar 15 Northallerton—Drainage Works Rural District Council W..Fowle, Clerk, Northallerton. 
” 20 | Burnley—Sewerage Works .. a Rural District Council S: Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
+ 22 | London, W.—Barging away Dust, Slop a and Manure Kensington Royal Boro’ Council | W. Weaver, Boro’ Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High St., W. 
_ 26 | West Hartlepool—Sewer j ¥ Corporation .. ane Vis Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
Nov. 15 Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uraguay .. Uraguay Legation, London. 
TIMBER: 
Sept. 29 London—Red Fir Telegraph Poles .. | General Post Office S. C. Hooley, Controller of Stores, General Post Office, E.C. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF | | 
ELEY, | DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Sept. 7 | Southend—Church, Clergy House, Hall, &c. C,H. J. Talmage, Southchurch Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
” 14 | St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
7 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings : £250, £150, £100. Town Clerk, Liverpool. 
fe 16 | London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings.. Af £100, £60, £40. F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
A 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, ‘Baths, &Ch es £200, £100, £50. W.H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.C. Offices, Tottenham. 
‘ 25 | Bideford— —Municipal Offices .. £30, L165 L210. W. B. Seldon, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
: 29 Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library. £30, £15, £10. W. B. Seldon, Town Clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
Oct, I Maidenhead—Free Library .. £50, £20, £10. John Kick, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
Rs 14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary £21 Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria . F Ae 2,000 Rs. H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. ae 36 id £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
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Registered to. acquire 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD Xiff 
° 

A | Frank Ashley, Cardiff .. .. .. «+ «+ £21,042 

New Companies Tenders | James allan & Sons, Canaif’ 221! “aol 

e ° | W. Symonds &'\Co:, Cardiff... .. .. ». 19,578 

E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff ., yO oe esyistefe) 

West Wilts Land and Building Co., Ltd. Information from accredited sources should be sent to eral pare ce ‘ % ves, <8 eh ae 

certain land at ‘The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for David Wavisa Cardiff einer y Onn as Be: 
xT: . * eet publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 7 Page dry tp ee “ue ’ 

Melksham, Wiltshire, to acquire and work a Tenders cannot be accepted uniess they contain the name of My ee ore ee 
brickyard at Lowden, near Chippenham, a the Architect or Surveyor for the work. fA 3 % Accepted ve a 

works at Stanley, near Chippenham Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be i 5 
peeety e PP , stated will be sent pust free on application to the Manager, Carlton Colville, Suffilk,—For gardener’s cottage 


and to carry on business as brick, tile and 
terra-cotta makers, dealers’ in all kinds of 
building materials, builders, ironmongers, 
engineers and metal founders, &c. Capital 
£10,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 26, 
Market Place, Chippenham. 


John Linton & Co., Ltd. 

_ Registered to acquire the business of a 
builder and contractor as carried on at 
Newport, Mon., by John Linton, to develop 
the same, and to carry on business as builders, 
sontractors, decorators, merchants, dealers in 
stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber, hardware, 
Se. Capital £15,000 in {1 shares. Regis- 
tered office: 87, Commercial Street, Newport, 
Mon. 


Thackrah & Son, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of iron- 
mongers, cutlers, mill-furnishers, electrical 
and sanitary engineers, carried on by Mrs. 
—. A. Daniels at Halifax, Yorkshire, as J. 
Thackrah & Son. Capital £6,000 in {1 
shares. The directors are W. H. York and 
J. A. Daniels. Registered office : 3, Fountain 
Street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


Chinley Land and Building Syndicate, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire for investment or 
resale, and to deal in and with lands, estates 
and property of whatever tenure at Chinley, 
in the county of Derby, also any other free 
or leasehold buildings; to develop the re- 
sources of land by draining, farming or 
building thereon ; as brick and tile and terra- 
‘cotta makers; as electricians and builders’ 
‘material merchants, decorators, lime, sand and 
stone merchants, iron inerchants, &c. Capital 
£2,000 in £10 shares. Registered office: 3, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester. 


Queenborough Cement Co., Ltd. | #7" 
Registered to acquire the undertaking of 
the Queenborough Cement Works, Queen- 
borough, Kent, and to carry on the general 
‘business of cement merchants, manufacturers 
of bricks, tiles and terra-cotta goods, chalk, 
pottery and clay, &c. Capital £19,000 in 
10,000 £1 ordinary shares and goo f10 
preference shares. 


Metropolitan Securities, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire and turn to account 
any real or personal property, and to carry 
jon the business of builders, contractors, 
decorators, dealers in and with any freehold 
or leasehold ground rents, &c. Capital 
£10.000 in £1 shares. 


Boryslaw Slate Lands (No. 1), Ltd. 
Registered to acquire and turn to account 
any lands, mines and other property in any 
part of the world. Capital £80 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: 37, Walbrook, E.C. 


BuILDERS’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 

Abingdon,—For the construction of about 1,430 yards 
of stoneware pipe sewers, tor the Corporation. Mr, 
George Winship, C.E., engineer, Abingdon :— 


Hinkins, Royston... .. . 462,502 16 6 
Hayward, Grays, Essex eeme2;230' 66) 6 
Roberts, Hoarwithy 2,095 0 O 
Mann, Edgware .. .. I,9I5 10 oO 
Fenton, Reading .. 1,852 0 oO 
Craig, Manchester 1777 129 
Wheeler, Abingdon .. 1,696 0 o 
Swaker, Whitton.. ., 1,690 4 O 
Randall}* Abingdon .. <«. .. 1,598 7 Io 
* Accepted, 


Barnes.—For the erection of a new school for 350 
infants, for the Barnes School Board. Mr. C. Innes, 
architect, 50 Cannon Street, E.C. :— 


Parkins .. £7,553 | Lorden & Sons eel TTT 
Markie ack sclatsu 6,050,) |ubarker& ‘Co; ajo 552 
Balaam Brothers 6,390 | Sharpington 5598 
Stimpson .. .. 6,100 | Roffey . 51546 
Hunt & Sons .. 6,060 | Knight... 51514 
Barrett & Power 5,870 | Nightingale » 5,465 
Patrick me 5855) PV CUSHaW eae eisaliisen 53107, 
Dove Brothers... 5,800 


Cardiff._-For the erection of warerooms, 41 & 42 
St. Mary Street, for Mr. David Morgan. Mr. Edwin 
Seward, architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff :— 


F, Williams .. £5,250 | J. Allan me £4,020 
Lattey & Co. +» 4,464 | Turner & Sons.. 3,998 
D. H. Davies 4,390 | J. Thomas 3,985 
G. Griffiths 4,360 | W. Symonds 3,926 
G. Hallett .. 4,260 | Thomas & Co... .. 3,897 
F, Couzins 2 4,096 | Beames & Nephew 3,845 
Knox & Wells ., 4,070 | Evans & Brothers,* 

F, Small ‘ 4,035 Cathays, Cardiff 3,764 

* Accepted. 


Cardiff—For the foundations to a new asylum at 
Velindre, for the Cardiff Asylums Committee :— 


Lattey & Co., Ltd., Cardiff .. .. £26,676 
J. & T. Binns, Croydon.. 24,584 
Charles Wall, London .. 22,065 


| 


at Carlton Colville, Suffolk, for the Rev. L. W. H. 


Andrews. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 31 Castle 
Meadow, Norwich :— 

G, Elsey, Lowestcft .. oe: ae £538. 0 

A. G. Beckett, Carlton Colville .. . 489 6 

C. R,. Cole, Lowestoft .. .. .. 460 8 

W. J. Scarle,* Carlton Colville .. 418 12 


* Accepted conditionally. 


Chesterfield,—For the erection of an infirmary and 
alterations to the workhouse, for the guardians :— 


James Fidler, Eckington.. .. £45,634 0 0 
J. Shillito & Son, Bury St.Edmunds 44,800 0 o 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham 43,482 17 5 
H. Vickers & Son, Nottingham .. 43,000 0 o 
F, Lee, Alfreton and Chesterfield .. 42,690 0 o 
J. Lowe & Son, Burton-on-Trent .. 41,561 I 9 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham 39,997 17 6 
W. Maule, Nottingham 39,519 O O 


East Sheen.—For laying-out and sewering portion ot 
Palewell Park Estate, East Sheen, for Mr. H. Shepherd 
Cross, M.P. Mr. William Hunt, surveyor, Donnington 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand :— 


Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith ,. .. £1,800 
C. Killingback, Camden Town ne 14750 
W.H. Wheeler, Southwark .. 1,743 
J: Jackson, Forest Gate... ..  o. 1,729 
W.H, Woodham,* Catford, S.E. 1,665 


* Accepted, 


Epsom.—For making-up Station Road, King’s Road, 
Belmont Road, Cross Road, and part of Crescent Road, 
Belmont, in the parish of Cheam, for the Epsom Rural 
District Council. Mr. T. E. Ware, highway surveyor, 
Waterloo Road, Epsom :— 


E, Iles, Mitcham, Surrey .. oie £3,002) 7 0 
J. Meston, North Kensington .. 3,124 0 O 
S. Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton .. 2,464 15 6 
J. May,* Ashtead, Surrey .. ., 25335 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Sebergham CastJe,—Accepted for first part of new 
residence for Mr. C, J. Wilkinson, M.A. Mr. A, B. 
Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., M.S.I., architect and diocesan 
surveyor, Newcastle and Tynemouth :— 

G. Black, Carlisle.. an ve B2;005 7 6 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decotative 
material 


transparent and 
Opaque « 


The 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
co. 


é66Berners St.Oxford St. 


London W. 


fprices from y.per square foot 


Telephone: 171 Croydon; 262 Battersea. 


If you are requiring 


CASTINGS 
ONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL on IRON WORK 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Measures, Croydon.” 


On Moderate Terms and with Prompt Delivery, 


Send enquiries to 


EAST SURREY 


H. & G. MEASURES, 


IRON WORKS, CROYDON. 
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TENDERS—cont. 

HulJ,—For the works required in the construction of a 
new street about 9c7 lineal feet in length on the north 
side of the Anlaby Road, Hull. Messrs. Wellsted & 
Easton, engineers, Prince’s Dock Chambers, Hull :— 


T. C. Starkey... .. £1,966 13 0 
Be Robinson... ves Pa TsOLe! ONO 
Boyce, Bradley & Co... T5o5mcon 0 
RO RISHCH wie eee tates 1,569 oO II 
A. H. Atkinson 1,561 0 Oo 


J. Sangwin,* Northumberland Avenue 1,520 0 O 
* Accepted, [All of Hull.] 


London, W.C.—For alterations at Bow Street Police 


Station :— 
Credit. 

Mowlem.& Co. . e+ £51379 «6 
Killby & Gayford veel) SeLSOM ecko 
Clarke & Bracey .. 5,097 +. — 
Lascelles & Co... .. 5,052 22 
Higgs & Hill 4,994 24 
Grover & Sons = 4,962 20 
Holloway Brothers .. 4,93I +. — 
F.& F.H. Higgs .. 4,891 o. 

LEO ele Oe an) dry Bo. ig uc Pao Mae ok. Be 
Willmott & (Sons sa se 6 oe 4;700, 0 — 
Lathey Brothers a 4,779. = — 
Ashby, S:sRlorner) ecen as sce 4,751 — 
Eawrance:& Son, 1c. «51.0 4,630 30 


Lowestoft,—For permanent-way construction for the 


Corporation Tramways :— 


R. C. Brebner & Co., Edinburgh .. £51,804 10 5 
J. J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 40,084 0 19 
Macartney, McElroy & Co. 40,063 5 2 
BAINittall & (Cones) Metals 56,827 13 © 
J. G. White & Co. ed eee 35,599 13 O 
JoBrunton, Hull) cece 35,169 5 I0 
W. Griffiths & Co, 34,366 18 9g 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 84,118 5 6 
A, Faulks % tii.) tees os 33;542 17 4 
G. Wimpey & Co.,* The Grove, 
Hammersmith .. Dt Shee ache 7 


* Accepted. 


Millom (Cumberland),—For the erection of new 
premises for the Bank of Liverpool, Ltd., Millom. Mr. 
John F, Curwen, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 26 Highgate, 
Kendal. 

Whole tenders. 


D. Mackereth.. .. <6 £35960" 0) 0 
R. G. W. Bradley 4) ) atese 3,700 0 O 
Wokichandsong@@.a eee sete: 35270 O 0 
W. Tomlinson no oe 2,985 0 oO 


| Separate tenders. 
| Wallers, masons and bricklayers. 


A. J. Blair, Cark-in-Cartmel -» £2,095 
| W. Richardson a3 1,722 
| R. Pennington,* Kendal 1,705 
W. Tomlinson eons 1,600 
Slaters, 
AL Se Blairs £136 
W. Richardson : 73 
T. Mandle, Maryport 70 


Wer omilins one ies meena? meee mee 
W. J. Cross, Morecambe .. .. ., 65 


| R. Pennington;s 64 
Plasterers. : 
J. Perrin, Workington £185 
W. Richardson .. 163 
| W. Tomlinson ., 169 
W. J. Crosst 149 
Carpenters and joiners. 
W. Richardson Sloss £814 
G. F. Martindale, Kendal 735 
W. Tomlinsony . 680 
| Plumber, painter.and glazier. 
W. Richardson Be oe £496 
Plumbers. 
W. Mandall -» £204 


W. Tomlinson .. ., ie 


SOL Otte on weds 
J. M. Clark, Millom and Whitehaven 263 


D.. Burns, Whitehaven)... .. ) 250 
]. Mills & Son; AON BD ee 246 
Painters and glaziers. 
W. Mandall Sih ot Se as «> £202 
W Lomlinson’ pe see ean 200 
| J. Mills & Sont so. Tass th Sa BRS) hey, 
Fireproof floor, 
| M. Fawcett & Co.,London.. .. .. £151 


supplied by the Shrap Granite Co., Ltd. 
+ Accepted. 


Slough, for the Bucks County Council. 

M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Aylesbury :— 
Butcher & Hendry, Windsor 5¢ 
A. Chennell, Cippenham as 
R. C. Scott & Son, Larnbeth 


* Accepted, and this includes granite base and 
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[Rest of Millom.] 
Slough (Bucks),—For the erection of three cottages 

and tool store on land adjoining Carter’s Place, Salt Hill, 

Mr. R. J. Thomas, 


-» £1,240 


1,200 
1,176 


— 


Re eG 
apy Loam Lyte 
Gomme iG 7 
1,085 


H. D. Bowyer, Slough 
Joi. Re Atkins, Sloughssi) nee 
H. Burfoot & Son, Eton Wick .. 
T. B. Lane & Son,* Colnbrook 

* Accepted, 


. oe oe 


Port Talbot, Glamorganshire,—Accepted for thi 
erection of ten cottages for Mr. J. Jardine, at Port Talbot 
Glamorganshire. Messrs, Frank B. Smith & Co., archi 
tects, 10 Warwick Court, London :— 

J. Nicholas, Port Talbot ee £1,915 

Stalybridge.—For the erection of four new shops to by 
built in Market Street, Stalybridge. Mr. Edward Garlick 
architect, 121 Stamford Street, Stalybridge :— 


W. Storrs, Sons & Co., Ltd. «+ £3,599 0. 0 
Myles & Warner... .. .. «+ 3,596.19 7 
A. Chorlton... vs sw) SISO7 OO 
Wilson & Roberts we’ ‘ee! | 35902 MNO 
Shuttleworth Brothers by: 3,300 0 O 
E. Marshall, Ashton-under-Lyne 3,298 0 O 
Saxon Brothers & Co, sit Me 3,285 0 0 
J. Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne 3,280 0 oO 
Garside, Barnes & Co, Ltd.* ., 3,185 0 oO 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne . 3,100 0 O 
Burgess & Sons (plumbing only) .. 4 fo) 


00 oO 
[Rest of Stalybridge.] 


Sydney.—For the supply of generating plant for lighting 
Sydney by electricity, for the City Council :— 
JnG. Whiite& Cos eee «. £52,444 | 


* Accepted, 


British Thomson-Houston Company 51,588 | 
Mather) & Platt, (cid. ase 50,528 | 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd.* Se es, PONE ; 


* Accepted. ¥ 
Tywardreath ( Cornwall),—For the erection of a new 
boys’ school for the School Board :— 


J. H. Mitchell, Tywardreath -. £1,990 0 oO 
Dunn & Bartlett, Par... .. 1,970 0 O 
J.Isbell, Fowey .. , ie 1,770 0 O 
Oliver & Bounsall, St. Blazey .. 1,593 15 6 
Pearce & Bounsall,* St. Blazey 1,514 6 6 ! 


* Accepted. 


Yalding (Kent).—For reconstruction of Hampstead. 
Lane Bridge, Yalding, Kent, for the Kent County Council, 
Mr. Frederick W. Ruck, county surveyor, 86 Week Street, 
Maidstone :— 


i 
| 


Tuff & Miskin, Rochester «> £45732 3 | 
A. E. Nunn, Tenterden Heo: 4,570 O | 
Barden & Head, Maidstone .. .. .. 4,547 0 | 
G. E, Wallis & Sons,* Maidstone... .. 4,128 0 | 


* Accepted. | 
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SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Like the KOH-Il-NOOR 


produced and will be appreciated by every 
Architect and 


TRACING CLOTH. 


pencils the finest ever 


Draughtsman. 


“NONEX.’ 


1. An Odourless Cement Water Paint for Bricks, Galvanised | 


Iron, Rough Wood, &c. | 
2. Damp-proof, Preservative, and Fire-proof Qualities. 


3. Supplied in Powder, in 12 Colors. 
paid to any part of.the United Kingdom. Half-cwt. Drums, 9/- each, 
Quarter-cwt. Drums, 4/6 each, at Hull. | 


6 Ib. Tins, 1/9, Carriage’ 
: 


PER FEC T 1ON. 


SOLE MAKERS :— i 


G. & T. EARLE, LIMITED, WILMINGTON, HULL. 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


Unquestioned Supremacy amongst Pencils is. 
held by the KOH-I-NOOR. : 


L. & O. Hardtmuth’s © 
KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils give the 

most entire 

satisfaction, 
The name 
Hardtmuth isa 
guarantee of 
excellence. The | 
pencils do what 

is expected 

of them—sharpen to | 

a fine point, 
do not snap off, and 
prove the most 
economical in 
use, ‘Lhe quality 
never varies. - | 
Made in 
17 degrees, for all 
purposes | 


Awarded Grand! Prix at Paris 1900. 


% 
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19902, 


5/= 


Per annum, 


“ SPECIFICATION.” 


THE STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY 


= 


Per annum. 


THE PROPRIETORS call attention to the fact that they have received a large number of letters which 
speak of the 5th Edition of this work in the very highest terms, 


ARCHITECTS, 
SURVEYORS, 
ENGINEERS, 


thus proving its incalculable value to 


And all interested in the BUILDING and KINDRED TRADES. 


The following are a few Extracts from some of these letters :— 


“TI have just received SPECIFICATION which I think is an indispensable 
book to all engaged in Municipal and Sanitary Work.” 


From an Inspector of Nuisances. 


“Tf I may, I should like to add my good opinion of SPECIFICATION. 
As a Technical Reference it is most excellent. Several volumes in one. One 
would hardly like to be without it now.” 


From an Engineer and Surveyor. 


“T have found SPECIFICATION exceedingly useful as a work of reference.’ 
From an Engineer in the Malay States. 


““ The last number was the most useful book I ever had.” 


From a Surveyor. 


“T consider the work should be in the office of every Architect, forming, as it 
does, in tts plan and scope an invaluable source of reference in every point 
likely to be raised in ordinary architectural surveying practice.” 


From an Architect. 


“SPECIFICATION is a splendid book and I will bring it before my 
students’ notice.”’ 


From a Technical Instructor of Birmingham. 


‘“SPECIFICATION has the World for its field. It is excellent in every 
department,” 


From a Water Engineer. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent, Railway Bookstall, or direct 
from the Publishers. Descriptive Pamphlet with full List of Sections and Summary 


of Special Contents will be sent free on application. 


TECHNICAL EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, ARUNDEL STREET, 
LTD. STRAND, W.C. 
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Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL, 428 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


ESTA BLIsSsasEeED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E"ONnR ALG CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILL<=SDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Archi-:ects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W 


Wa. SA LITER & Coa., 
evssee> SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


—— 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, und other floors, &c.; or any other 
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or 
Drill 
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ORG 


An Architectural | Causerie. 


A MemoriAL to the late 
President McKinley is to 
be set up in Philadelphia, 
and the general committee has now issued 
its programme of the competition to be held. 
From this we learn that the memorial is not 
to cost more than {£6,000 and is to include a 
portrait-statue with suitable architectural 
surroundings. Five premiums of £100 each 
are offered, and the author of the successful 
design will, if considered worthy enough by 
the jury, be recommended for the execution 
of the work. The jury itself is a noteworthy 
one, as it consists of the following well-known 
men :—Wilson Eyre, jun., Theophilus P. 
Chandler, Edward H. Coates, Charles E. 
Dana, J. Q. A. Ward, Paul Bartlett and 
Frank Miles Day. Special mention should 
be made of the fact that the designs are to 
be shown by models to a scale of rin. to 
the foot—a much more satisfactory plan than 
paper drawings—and they are to be sent in 
not later than March 2nd next to Mr. Charles 
J. Cohen, the secretary of the Committee on 
Design, 320, South Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Ata time when we are so accustomed 
to see work in this country captured by 
Americans it would be very gratifying were 
_ the McKinley memorial to be carried out by 
an Englishman ; but such a result is highly 
improbable, for the reason that there are few 
architects here who are capable of realising 
a monumental design, while in America— 
with such great masters as the French afford 
—there have been many notable achievements 
of this kind, the most recent being the great 
scheme for the remodelling of the centre of 
Washington. 


The McKinley 
Memorial. 


THE two houses at Boston 
Square, Hunstanton, illus- 
trated on this page, are 
being built for Mr. William Macintosh from 
the designs of Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson, 
F.R.LB.A., of London. The materials used 
are brown local stone left rough, with 
yellow rough-cast to the bays and gables, 
and plain red tiles on the roofs. Some plans 
of the houses are given on p. 56. 


Houses at 
Hunstanton. 
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THERE are not many men en- 
gaged in'the building trades 
to whom architects would like to entrust 
the development of detail: there are not 
many men to whom it might be said “Take 
this block of stone and carve it after your 
own device.” And it is the difficulty of 
the problem which prevents this result being 
achieved, or even attempted. On the one 
hand are men who may be counted as so 
many working units of a large trade-union 
organisation, men to whom work is all a 
matter of hours and wages: on the other 


Disputes. 


| 


53 


previous years. And in this matter there is no. 
better record. than the annual report of the. 
Board of Trade. The report on the strikes 
and lock-outs that took place in the United. 
Kingdom during 1901 has just been issued, 
and it is very satisfactory to note what im- 
proved conditions prevailed: and, further, that 
the early months of the present year have been 
so free from disputes. One of the most 
noteworthy points brought out in the report, 
is the decrease in the number of persons 
affected by disputes in the building trades, 
the total being in fact the smallest during 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, BOSTON SQUARE, 
F.R.I.B.A,, 


H. G. IBBERSON, 


HUNSTANTON. 
ARCHITECT. 


hand a body of master-builders, themselves ; any of the five years reviewed ; in 1899 the 


perhaps trained in thesame manner, to whom 
building is little more than a matter of keen 
competitive prices. It is not to our purpose 
now to blame either side: both are in diff- 
cult positions: but it has always been our 
tenet to plead for a better understanding 
between masters and men, for a more con- 
ciliatory spirit to be shown in cases of dispute, 
for a discussion of the merits of the case as 
between reasonable human beings, instead of 
a display of that animal-like ferocity to 
which we have been sadly accustomed in 


number was 30,524; in 1900 it was 19,178; 
while in 1rg01 it was only 9,797. Wages, as 
might be supposed, continued to be the 
chief cause of dispute, though, on account 
of the badness of trade, demands for in- 
creased wages were not so numerous as, 
before; there was, however, a_ striking, 
increase in the disputes due to proposed 
reductionsin wages. The disputes as to hours 
of labour affected more persons than in any 
year since 1897, but they were of ;compara- 
tively little importance. Another matter 
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worth mentioning concerns that all-important | 


matter—arbitration. During r1go1 a strike 


of 270 plumbers at Sheffield was settled | 


under the Conciliation Act by Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., late superintending 
architect to the London County Council ; 


and a dispute affecting 300 limestone quarry- | 


men was settled by Mr. Gordon Falcon ; 
while reference may also be made to a strike 
of 420 carpenters and joiners in the Teeside 
and Hartlepool district, settled by a Con- 
ciliation Board ; and to a prolonged dispute 
affecting seventy carpenters and joiners at 
Limerick, settled by mediation of the Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer and the Rev. J. M. Cregan. 


More strikes have been settled by con- | 


ciliatory agencies in the building and mining 
and quarrying trades than in other trades ; 


and altogether the report isa most hopeful one. | 


ST. MARTIN’S 
CHURCH, VERNEUIL- 
SUR-SEINE.* 


ITS ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By S. J. NICHOLL. 


HE church of St. Martin at Verneuil- 
sur-Seine, a village on the left bank of 
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the Seine, in the Ile de France, includes in its | 
plan a nave with aisles, transepts, a central | 
tower over the crossing, and a sanctuary also | 
with aisles, all flat-ended; the whole now | 
covered externally by one roof gabled at the | 


ends, broken only by the lantern (or belfry 
tower rather) and by some irregularity at the 
transepts. 


The effect of the single roof is good; but 
it may not have been the original intention, 
as I see in a published restoration of a 
neighbouring village church (that of Vern- 
ouillet) the aisles are presumed to have had 
roofs of a very flat pitch, leaving the nave 
roof to assert itself by its sharper angle— 
certainly the present roof, which like that at 


* A paper read before the Guild of St. Gregory and 
St. Luke. 


. Verneuil is in one slope, encroaches awkwardly 


on the very beautiful central tower with its 
pinnacled spire. I could not get into the 
roof over the vault at Verneuil, but have 
learnt since my visit that a window of good 
detail hidden by the roof has been discovered 
which might elucidate this subject. 

In section the nave itself rises well above 


the aisles, but no clearstory pierced for light 
appears to have been intended. In style the 
church is generally of the twelfth century ; 
all the windows and-the doors are round- 
headed, but the nave arcades, as well as the 
vaulting, are of early thirteenth-century 
work. ‘Ihe whole of the church is vaulted 
over, and deeply interested me as affording 


; 


| 
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evidence of a native growth and gradual 
although rapid development. 

I will take the arches carrying the central 
tower first. They are semicircular, springing 
from well-designed piers and moulded in 
two orders with large rolls, the inner order 
springing from carved capitals, carried on 


the east and west sides by corbels so clumsily | 
formed that there can be no doubt but that — 


originally the shafts were continued to the 
ground and were cut away to open the view 
or for stalls (see Fig. 1). 

The vault under the tower belfry is almost 
domical in effect and ribless. There is a 
small indication of a groin at the springing, 
but it fades away higher up. The effect is 

oor, and the designers evidently found it so, 
or, coming to the next compartment, the 
sanctuary, we find a change (see Fig. 2). 


ST. MARTIN'S, VERNEUIL-~SUR-SEINE: 
INTERIOR LOOKING EAST. 


The side arches are pointed, but not of a 
Gothic section, having a plain flat soffit only 
relieved by a chamfer; on the east there is 
a shallow recess, the arch over which almost 
suggests a wall rib; it is carved, and, like 
the head of the window beneath it, is semi- 
circular. But there is this great innovation— 
in the angles are circular pillars, with shafts 
Itin. in diameter rising from the floor, with 
well-designed bases placed diagonally on 
plan, showing that from the first inception 
they were intended to carry diagonal arches 
or ribs. These pillars have carved foliated 
capitals from which spring the diagonal 
arches which mark or strengthen the groin ; 
they are heavily moulded to correspond in 
section with the arches which carry the 
tower (see Fig. 4). 

These diagonal arches, although semi- 
circular or elliptic in form, cross one another 
so as to give the effect of a Gothic vault, and 
were evidently intended to strengthen the 
groin and take away the baldness in effect 
of the tower vault. There is, as I observed, 
a slightly recessed arch to the east, but no 
other suggestion of wall ribs; the idea of a 
framework of ribs filled in with wall work 
had not been conceived—the idea that was 
eventually so logically developed in our 
Northern Gothic. 

We now come to the nave with its cylin- 
drical shafts, foliated capitals and pointed 
arches, with flat soffits, the change of inten- 
tion becoming evident at the springing of 
the arches, where the arches and walls are 
formed of a thickness which allowed a triple 


| of TOPS TO, 
| abacus and are well sculptured with a classic 


shafted wall-pillar to rest 
on the capitals designed 
with the intention 
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carrying the ribs of the 
vaulting (see Fig. 3). 
Before describing this 
vaulting I will here note 
that the axis of the nave 
isnot in a direct line with 
that of the eastern portion, 
which inclines evidently 
to the south. This may 
have been owing to an 
error in the setting-out of 
the nave, which also 
caused the north arcade 
to strike the west wall of 
the tower some inches 
beyond the impost mould- 
ing of the tower arch, 
leaving a space on that 
side which does not occur 
on the south. 

There is a theory that 
an esthetic purpose was 
served by thiscurved axis, 
and there is also the 
theory of a symbolical 


of ine aan 


treatment such as might 
be appealed to in the 
collect for Palm Sunday, 
in which the church prays 
that He who has “been pleased to manifest 
the dispensation, of our salvation, even from 
things insensible” may grant “that the 


_ devout hearts of the faithful may profitably 
_ understand what is mystically signified.” The 
_ cruciform plan of the church would of course 


be in harmony with this idea. 

To return to my theme of artistic develop- 
ment. The nave arcade is of three bays on 
each side, the pillars having plain cylindrical 
shafts 1ft. 7in. in diameter and 4ft. 7in. high, 
making with the base and capital a height 
The capitals have a square 


reminiscence, one, indeed, suggesting the 
circular bell of the Corinthian order. 

From the capitals spring the longitudinal 
arches of the arcade, the vaulting of the 
aisles, and on the nave side the clustered wall 
pier of three shafts with well-designed bases 
and foliated capitals, from which grow the 
transverse and diagonal ribs of the groined 
pointed vault. There are no wall or ridge 
ribs ; theribs are delicately moulded, crossing 
at the intersections without any boss. 

There is no hood mould to mark the 
extrados of the arcade arches, so that the 
space from the intrados of the arch to the 
vault is unbroken walling, affording noble 
fields for vertical mural paintings, leaving 
the curved surfaces of the ceiling for simple 
decoration. Such spaces our English churches 
did not provide, except in the tympanum 
over the chancel arches. 
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ST. MARTIN’S, VERNEUIL-SUR-SEINE : 
VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 


This treatment at Verneuil seems to me to 
be an inspiration of artists influenced by love 
of surface decoration in contrast to the frame- 
work idea of our Gothic. 

The mausoleum of Placidia-Galla at 
Ravenna, designed for mosaic decoration, 
may have suggested the idea which afforded 
such perfect fhelds for mosaic or painted 
decoration. More than one idea was brought 
away from Ravenna, for the very columns of 
Charlemagne’s tomb at Aix were spoil from 
some ancient structure there. 

The point I have wished to emphasize 
is that we have here in one small 
church a_ perfect growth of style with 
three distinct vaulting systems naturally 
developed. 

First, the tower immature groin; then in 
the sanctuary the bold and successful attempt 
to accentuate the groin and strengthen its 
construction by the heavy diagonal ribs, 
moulded with a Romanesque section, but 
giving an idea of a vault which was imme- 
diately grasped and worked out most artistic- 
ally in the nave. 

This small church must have been, indeed, 
when it had its vertical mural paintings and 
decorated ceiling, a joy to all around. It is 
still such to those who can appreciate the 
graces of proportion and form, beautiful 
curves, light and shade, skilled workmanship 
in construction and the sculptor’s art in the 
carvings, sanctified by antiquity and long- 
continued pious usage. 


MARTIN’S, 


VERNEUIL-SUR-SEINE. 
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AN “ART NOUVEAU” 
HOUSE IN PARIS. 


THE HUMBERT DE ROMANS 
BUILDING. 


HE Parisian who, starting from the Bois 
de Boulogne or from the Place de 
VEtoile, walks along the Avenue Victor Hugo 
and turns into the Rue Saint-Didier, sees on 
his left an edifice of very novel aspect. In front, 
fenced off from the street by an ornamental 
railing of light construction, there is a court- 
yard, partly covered, and on the left of this 
courtyard a building of a character hard to 
define, but which gives one the idea of, a 
chapel whose distinctive signs are hidden by 
details thoroughly modern in style. Behind 
the courtyard and chapel stands a spacious 
hall, the dome of which dominates all the 
rest. This hall is fitted up for concerts. 
Everyone who passes in front of the edifice 
asks himself: ‘ Whatever can this be? What 
is this mixture of things so dissimilar—a 
courtyard, a chapel and a concert hall?” 
What it has been intended to build at No. 60, 
Rue Saint-Didier is an edifice of a special 
kind, comprising two things, namely, a 
public hall and a patronage. (A patronage is 
a sort of school where the children and young 
people who attend it are taught morality’ 
and religion.) 

This edifice is called the ‘“‘ Ecole Humbert 
de Romans,” after an ancient monk known 
by his writings on religious art, and particu- 
larly on. sacred music. It is also a monk, 
the Pere Lavy, belonging to the Dominican 
order, who isthe originator of this edifice. 
His idea was that it should be a school of 
divine art—a sort of religious and popular 
Conservatoive.' Thanks to his great influence 
among wealthy people in Paris, the Pere 
Lavy succeeded in collecting about £40,000 
for the erection.of his academy. Scarcely 
was the building finished, however, when, 
for reasons which it would take too long to 
give here the Pere Lavy found himself 
suddenly banished by episcopal order, and 
th erefore obliged to abandon his famous 
religious Conservatoire before it had even 
been inaugurated, and leave it in the hands 
of laymen. The large hall will be used for 
concerts—religious and secular. As to the 
patronage, which was to have been occupied 
by the Pere Lavy, it will doubtless serve as a 
residence for some impressario, or perchance 
for a poet or.a painter having a taste for a’ 
dwelling of an original kind. This, how- 
ever, is a point]which concerns us but little. 
What interests:us is the structure itself, the 
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architect of which is M. Hector Guimard, 


who came into prominence as anexponent of | 


the new architecture when he designed the 
stations of the Paris Metropolitan Railroad. 


The edifice in the Rue Saint-Didier had to | 


comprise a concert hall capable of holding 
from 1,500 to 2,000 persons. It had to have 
a gallery. On one side there was to be a 
stage, with a grand organ at the back of it. 
Besides the hall itself there were to be the 
necessary subsidiary buildings, such as the 
cloakrooms, lavatories, vestibules and so 
forth. The establishment also had to have 
a janitor’s lodge, a chapel 27 metres long by 
8 metres in width for the accommodation of 
the Pere Lavy, and a patronage communi- 
cating directly with the hall. 

The principal facade, as already stated, is 
on the Rue Saint-Didier. In front of its 
central part, however, there is a fairly 
spacious courtyard, separated from the street 
by an ornamental iron railing 7ft. high. 
Entering by the doorway on the right, one 
first reaches an outer vestibule, in which 
there is a vestiary, fitted up in such a manner 
that the garments are hung upon pegs. Two 
other vestibules lead out of this first one, and 
the effect is that the hall has wide exits on 
three of its sides. These vestibules all have 
a floor in pink imitation marble with a 
pattern of lilies and golden nenuphars. 
They are built of stone, iron and cement, 
like all the lower part of the edifice, and thus 
are practically fireproof. They communicate 
with the hall by a continuous row of doors, 
which arrangement 1s very convenient and 
constitutes, moreover, a safeguard in case of 
fire. 

The hall is 29yds. long and 25yds. wide. 
It is formed of a visible structure, springing 
from the ground at each corner and spreading 
in curves like the branches of an immense 
tree, in a way which gives one somewhat 
the idea of a corner of a druidic forest. The 
main branches, eight in “number, support a 
rather high cupola, pierced, like’ the sides, 
with bays filled with pale yellow stained- 
glass, through which an abundance of light 
finds its way into the hall. The framework 
is of steel, but the metal is covered with 
mahogany in all visible places. What is in 
reality a thin strip of steel thus has the 
appearance of a thick beam. The pillars, 
for example, measure as’ much as 20in. by 
15in. at the foot and 11}in. at the top. The 
principal rafters also measure 114in. each 
way, and the principal tie-beams begin with 
1531n. and finish with 1oin.’on each face. 
Nevertheless, the tie-beam being 35ft. long 
has a light and elegant appearance, owing 
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to the great distance between the supporting 
points. Three hundred cubic meters of 
mahogany were used for the framework, and 
the result is the most elaborate roof ever 
conceived by a French architect. The 
mahogany is polished, has a warm red colour, 
and stands out from the voussoirs of the 
ceiling, which are painted orange colour, 
shaded gradually lighter in the direction of 
the spectators. These voussoirs, between the 
rafters, are in plaster, decorated with antique 
masks and with trumpeters in the corners. 
A part of the ornamentation has been done 
in sheet-iron and forged iron platbands, To 
the arched buttresses electric lamps are fixed 
in groups of twelve, having the appearance of 


| branches of strange fruit on foliations of iron. 


At the bottom of the hall there is a plat- 
form -or stage, and a fine organ with forty- 
four stops, built by Abbey.. The case of the 


_ instrument is of mahogany, in the same style 


as the hall. The stage is large enough to 


| hold 100 musicians and 120 choristers. 


} 


The hall contains 1,150 numbered seats, 
but there isso much occupied space that an, 
audience of 1,500 or 1,600 could easily be, 
accommodated. The armchairs are roomy, 
with plenty of space between each row, and 
they are placed quincunx-wise, in order that’ 
everybody may have a clear view of the stage. 
These chairs have a light cast-iron frame 
in the form of branches; the seat is of green, 
leather, stamped with curves and volutes. 


_ Two staircases lead to the upper floor, which. 


is provided with armchairs similar to those. 


| in the hall. below. On the left there is a, 
| spacious room suitable for use as a lobby or 


asa promenade. The balcony of this foor 
is in iron, and it is decorated, like the balus-: 
trades of the two staircases, with lyres and 
musical notes. The acoustic properties of 
the concert hall are excellent. It vibrates 
extremely well, and has no annoying echo., 
It is an ideal hall for stringed instruments 
and for the voice. 


be moderated. M. Camille Saint-Saens gave 


| some valuable hints in this connection, and: 


it was upon his advice that M. Guimard, in_ 


order to obtain the requisite sonorousness, 
planned a proper distance between the ceil- 
ing and the roof of the. hall, so that they 
should have a cushion of air between them. 
The exterior of the edifice is built of free- 
stone, with certain parts in millstone, brick 
and iron. The carving, which is interesting 
here and there by reason of its fanciful treat- 
ment, has been done from models composed 


by M. Guimard himself, who also designed ° 


all the ornamental tiles. 
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H. G. IBBERSON, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT. (See p. 53.) 


It vibrates almost too. 
much for brass instruments, which have to. 
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Views and Reviews. 


Lighting by Acetylene. 

That acetylene is a very useful illuminant 
for general domestic purposes in country dis- 
tricts isan undoubted fact. But, like many 
other comparatively new industries, its pro- 
gress has been greatly retarded by its own 
votaries and in a high degree by the ignor- 
ance of the manufacturers of the generating 
apparatus required. A new illuminating gas 
which is ushered into commercial notice by 
explosions and fatalities, and governed by 
panic legislation, is not likely to attract the 
general public to an examination of its pos- 
sibilities and undoubted virtues. Now that 
the subject has received some of the scientific 
attention and research that it required, we 
may hope to see the gas take its proper place 
among our modern lighting mediums. 

The author of the handbook under notice 
states truly that “a good generator is the 
outcome of experience, and bad ones may be 
expected at the beginning; but makers will 
not always see that their machines are bad, 
and the result is a more widespread con- 


-demnation of the gas than would otherwise 


” 


be the case.” This practically summarises 
the difficulty against which acetylene has 
had to struggle. If manufacturers will not 
recognise the faults of their machines it is 
necessary that the public should be protected 
against them. And in this connection we 
would have welcomed a strong expression 
of opinion concerning the respective merits 
of non-automatic and automatic generators. 
Mr. Dye deals so dispassionately with 
both types that it is impossible to discover 
in which direction his sympathies lie, but 
that he has come to some opinion in his own 
mind we can scarcely disbelieve. We have 
never concealed our opinion that the auto- 
matic generator was a mistake, and that its 
supposed advantages were more or less 
chimerical. The automatic type does not 
allow for inequalities in generation and con- 
sumption. It is difficult in a non-automatic 
generator of the simple carbide-into-water 
type to ensure that the carbide shall 
become thoroughly decomposed. The lumps 
are too often coated over with the first 
resulting lime, preventing the water attacking 
the central mass. If this difficulty manifests 
itself in a simple non-automatic type how 
much more likely is it to be troublesome in 
the case of the automatic pattern, with its 


_ cylinders and tubes, all barring the free access 


of the water ? 

Again in regard to consumption, the first 
contact means a great rush of gas, too much 
for the holder to contain or the burners to 
cope with. If theapparatus has no governor 
there is over-pressure at the burners and a 
smoky flame; with a governor there is 
danger to the apparatus. If we were called 
on to advise an intending consumer we 
should recommend a simple non-automatic 


0 hedeeeaiaeata generator, a puri- 


ing chamber (the importance of this cannot 
be exaggerated), an independent water-seal 
holder or gasometer capable of containing 
rather more gas than is required to supply 
all the burners for a night, and on the house 
The plant 
Should have its own shed at a reasonable 
distance from the house. The owner can 
charge the generator in the morning and 
leave the charge in till the next morning, so 
that the water has plenty of time to permeate 
and decompose the whole of the carbide. 
He can make the gas in large or small 
quantities by regulating the amount of 
carbide put into the generator. Thus if he 
has some little social function on one night 
he will require more gas than on others, and 
can regulate matters accordingly. The 
natural pressure exerted by the holder is 
regulated by the governor, which ensures a 
Steady pressure at the burners. Such a plant 


° 


is practically identical with a coal-gas 
works, but on a very much reduced scale. 
While in no wayas exhaustive as Professor 
Lewes’s work, Mr. Dye’s little manual deals 
very fully with the practicalities of the 
subject and may be recommended. Being a 
consumer of the gas, the book would have 
been more valuable if the author had given 
us some of his experiences as a user. The 
information on the different generators in the 
market is hardly new, and the author's 
opinion of the various generators would 
have been more useful than a plain descrip- 
tion of their mechanism and working. 
“Lighting by Acetylene.” A treatise for the Practical 


Lighting Engineer. By Frederick Dye, M.R.I. London: 
E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 125, Strand, W.C. 


Old English Furniture. 
In the prefatory note to this book of 110 


ADDITIONS TO THE ROUND TOWER, BURNHAM. 


plates the author says: “For ingenuity and 
quaintness of design, richness of moulding, 
or profusion of ornament, the old oak furniture 
of England and the internal woodwork and 
plasterwork of our old English mansions of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
probably unsurpassed by the contemporaneous 
work of any other country; while the 
numerous smaller country-houses still left to 
us are full of most interesting detail of a 
more simple kind, but possessing the same 
originality and quaintness of spirit. It is 
therefore somewhat surprising that whereas 
so many valuable works have been published, 
especially of late, dealing in a more or 
less pictorial manner with the domestic 
buildings of this period, no carefully detailed 
work has hitherto been published particu- 
larly devoted to their furniture and internal 
finishings. It would require many volumes 
to adequately illustrate the rich abundance 
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of this domestic work throughout the country : 
the author has therefore selected some of the 
more simple examples of domestic furniture, 
panelling, ceilings, &c., together with a few 
examples of church furniture, for illustration 
in his volume.” 23 

This explains what the book is. The 
drawings themselves are carefully done, but 
do-not exhibit the most finished draughts- 
manship, the freehand being faulty in many 
instances. Moreover, it is to be regretted 
that the dates of the several articles are not 
given, especially as there is not a line of 
descriptive matter accompanying them. 
The plates are simply titled thus—old oak 
cabinet from Poynton, Cheshire; old oak 
chest at Leek, Staffordshire—to give two 
examples. However, they form a collection 
of considerable interest and value, and, as 
the author naively remarks, will doubtless 
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be freely made use of by those ‘“‘ whose busi- 
ness it is to produce similar work in modern 
times ’’—that is, commercial furniture firms. 
In any future edition it would be well if the 
plates facing sideways were arranged to be 
looked at from one side only: at present, 
owing to their being arranged in opposite 
ways, the head has been turned from one side 
to the other, a needless trouble. 

“Measured Drawings of Old Oak English Furniture, 
also of some remains of Architectural Woodwork, Plaster- 
work, Metalwork, Glazing, &c."” By John Weymouth 


Hurrell. London: B. T, Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C. Price 42s. nett. 


Additions to the Round Tower, Burnham. 
—The drawing illustrated above was 
exhibited in this year’s Academy exhibi- 
tion. The architect is Mr. Edgar S, 
Underwood. 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS IN 
LIBR ARIES.* 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
By Prof. C. F. BURGESS, 


alii library, in placing at the disposal of 

the workman-artisan class the litera- 
ture best suited to their needs, may accom- 
plish results of inestimable value. ‘“ The 
vast number of workers, so important to the 
future welfare of the Republic, deserve and 
are in need of more consideration and en- 
couragement for self-education than are those 
who constitute what are known as our 
educated classes.” It isto the means of giving 
aid to this class that 1 wish especially to 
direct attention. 

Libraries have been and are at the present 
time very inefficiently dealing with this 
matter, the following remark recently made 
by a prominent technical man emphasizing 
this point: “Instruction in engineering 
literature is not organised, it is not looked 
after, it is not cared for, yet it is one of the 
most important questions. On entering a 
modern public library one finds excellent 
reading lists upon almost any topic in history, 
art, literature and some science, but none on 
engineering or technical subjects.” 

A study of methods of increasing the 
efficiency reveals some of the causes of 
inefficiency, principal among which is the 
lack of a sufficient number of books, and, 
what is equally harmful, the presence on the 
shelves of books whose influence is not only 
indifferent but actually harmful. 

Certain branches of engineering and science, 
especially those capable of pictorial treat- 
ment, have been subjected to a flood. of 
literature during recent years. The greater 
part of such literature, in spite of popularity 
as shown by calls for it, is not only unreliable 
and worthless, but is actually harmful anda 
hindrance to true progress in engineering 
education. It is to be deplored that those 
who represent the most advanced learning 
in their profession seldom indulge in the 
writing of elementary books, since the 
financial reward for such work is not com- 
parable to that which may be received in 
more strictly professional work. The writing 
of the elementary book is therefore left to the 
amateur engineer. The public demand may 
seem to make it necessary to place many 
undesirable books on the shelves, but it seems 
to me that just as much care should be used 
in barring misleading books in science and 
engineering as in excluding those which are 
detrimental from the moral standpoint. 

In arguing for the organisation and more 
efficient operation of scientific and engineer- 
ing departments in the public library, with 
the view of helping especially the working- 
class, 1 am well aware that nothing new or 
heretofore untried is being presented. I will 
anticipate some of the objections which may 
be raised against this system for industrial 
betterment. It will be argued that certain 
libraries have maintained technical depart- 
ments at considerable expenditure of capital 
and labour, but that little interest has been 
manifested in them by the people who 
were to be benefited. It is true that only a 
small percentage of the industrial workers 
seem to have an ambition to rise, strange 
as this statement may seem, and, even if 
possessed of such, few have the enterprise to 
do the extra work necessary to further this 
ambition. The results, however, which can 
be effected by ministering to the requirements 
of those who have both ambition and enter- 
prise, even though such number be small at 
present, is a sufficient argument for carrying 
on the work. In this way the library may 
serve as a net spread wide to catch the talent 
which the country produces. 


*Portions of a paper read at the Annual Convention of 
the American Library Association. ‘ : 


PAUL WATERHOUSE M.A., 


It may be said that manufacturers have 


installed libraries in connection with their ~ 


works, and have even offered free instruction 
to their employees. The indifferent success 
which such attempts to improve the men 
have met points to possible failure for public 
libraries if they take up this work. It has 
been a matter of common experience, how- 
ever, that advantages such as gratuitous 1n- 
struction offered by employers are seldom 
appreciated by employees, for the majority 
become suspicious of the intentions, feeling 
that such efforts are being made in the interest 
of capital rather than of labour. To the 


MAURICE HOSTEL, HOXTON, N. 
F.R.I.B.A., 


library this is a matter of less moment, as 
the public may be made to have a feeling of 
ownership, which is synonymous with a 
feeling of interest. There may be means 
whereby the library may increase such 
interest. 

An experiment with this in view is to be 
tried by the public library at Madison, Wis., 
during the coming winter. It is proposed to 
have a series of informal talks or lectures, 
given to the employees of local factories 
upon technical subjects which may be of 
interest to them, a small charge to be made 
for the course. The proceeds are to be used 
for the benefit of the technical library, books 
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and periodicals being purchased which will 
be of most service to the contributors. 
Experience has shown that a free course of 
lectures will not retain the interest of the 
audience as will a course in which money is 
invested, and, in addition to retaining such. 
interest, it is thought that the investment of | 
the proceeds as before mentioned will increase. 
the interest in the library. The lectures are. 
to be given by local engineers and professors. 
of the College of Engineering of the University | 
of Wisconsin. Almost any public library. 
can easily get up such a course of talks, as, 
the technical men of the community will, 
readily lend their assistance. ae 
The library to be a place of study requires 
a good list of reference-books and journals. | 
Current technical and trade periodicals would 
be a drawing card, and those who possess,. 
even in a minor degree, the ability of self- 
education will find here their mental nourish-, 
ment.. In almost every industry there are 
now technical books and trade journals and. 
catalogues of very high educational value, 
which may be acquired at a very small cost., 
A most valuable part of engineering and, 
scientific literature is in such publications, 
and with bound volumes of the same the 
librarian might readily compile reading lists 
for those who desire to look up any particular 
subject. By suitable scientific instruction the 
usefulness of the industrial worker to society. 
is increased, his horizon is broadened, the, 
dignity of his calling is developed, and no, 
other agency seems as universally suited for, 
furnishing such instruction as does the public, 
library. ae 
MAURICE HOSTEL, | 
HOXTON, N. ae 


ee new building of Maurice Hostel, 
illustrated on this page, is situate in 
Britannia Street, Hoxton, London, N.. The 
hostel is the “settlement” of the Christian 
Social Union, and the structure contains a, 
meeting-room holding 100 persons, clubrooms, 
billiard-room, bedrooms for male residents, 
and a common-room or library. The site, a 
very awkward one, necessitated some peculiari: 
ties of treatment, and the demands of economy 
dictated the employment of the cheapest 
possible materials. The external effect is 
secured by the use of Fletton bricks and 
stocks, the latter being sparingly used, as they 
were at the time much more costly than 
Flettons. The cornice isin cement, the door- 
way and ground-floor window are of Port; 
land stone, and for motives of cleanliness the 
base of the byilding is faced with salt-glazed 
bricks. The hall has a salt-glazed dado, 
above which the walls are colour-washed 
without plaster. The internal joinery is 
extremely simple, the doors being ledged 
doors with latches and rim locks, and plaster- 
ing has been dispensed with wherever 
possible. Messrs. R. E. Worsley & Co. were 
the contractors selected in limited com- 
petition, and the architect is Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. re 


At St. Mary’s Church, Bolton, consider- 
able alterations and improvements are being 
effected. The church, a cruciform Gothic — 
building, with a tower at the intersection 
of the transepts, was erected about fifty 
years ago. ‘The nave, which is without 
aisles, was seated with pews which ran flush 
to the walls on either side, and the central 
passage was partly filled with free benches 
for the use of the poor. The alterations now 
in progress at St. Mary’s will leave the central 
passage open and also provide side ways, 
rendering access to the seats more convenient. 
New seats of more artistic design and more 
suitable material will replace the old pews, 
the church will be refloored, the roof retiled, 
and the font removed to the south entrance. 
Other improvements include the renovation 
of the organ and the recolouring of the walls. 
Mr. W. Wallace is the architect. = 
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By F. H. CHEETHAM. 


“, . . » where harmony results 
From disunited parts; and shapes minute, 
At once distinct and blended, boldly form 
One vast majestic whole. No modern art 
Had marr’d with misplac’d symmetry the pile.” 
GOOD deal has been written from 
time to time concerning Haddon Hall, 
but when the student, visiting the old Derby- 
shire house for the first time, wishes to sup- 
plement his own observation by reference to 
writings which he knows to exist, he will be 
likely to encounter some difficulty in finding 
anything more at hand than one or two 
local guide-books that do not carry him 
very far. 

It is with the object of facilitating the work 
of those who wish to know something of 
the architecture and history of Haddon Hall 
that this article is written. It does not in 
any sense pretend to be a complete biblio- 
graphy of Haddon, though it may be taken 
as an attempt towards one. 
drawing up acomplete bibliography would 
mean the tabulating of a great mass of 
ephemeral magazine and newspaper litera- 
ture, which, though not without profit, is not 
our immediate concern. 

The County Histories. 

In all histories of the county of Derby and 
in all guide-books to the district there is, 
of course, reference to Haddon Hall. These 
old county histories are not, however, very 
accessible, and usually devote more space to 
genealogy than to architecture. As a rule, 


The task of © 


| at Haddon in £851. 


they contribute little to the knowledge of © 


the architectural student. 
procurable (and they should be in all good 
public libraries), Glover’s and Lysons’ his- 
tories of Derbyshire can be consulted to some 
advantage. Glover has a good description 
of the Hall, and although Lysons gives but 
a poor description of the building the plans 
he publishes are extremely correct and 


_. minute. These are, first, a basement plan of 


the north-west corner; second, a ground 
plan; and,third,an upper-floor plan. These 
plans were made by the surveyor of the fifth 
Duke of Rutland to illustrate a litttle 
rivately-printed account of Haddon, written 
- himself, and were lent to Lysons for his 
work—the “Magna Britannia,’ of which 
this history of Derbyshire is the fifth volume. 


Guide-Books, 

The ordinary guide-book is, of course, 
written for general readers, but there are 
one or two guides sold at Haddon and in 
the neighbourhood which, being written by 
antiquaries and men with a_ thorough 
knowledge of the old house, are of great 
value to the student as well as of interest to 
the tourist. 

The most popular of these is the late Mr. 
A. E. Cokayne’s “A Day in the Peak.” Its 
price is 6d. Its whole scope comprises a 
description of Bakewell Church, Haddon 
Hall and Chatsworth House. The portion 
devoted to Haddon comprises about fifty 
pages, and can be confidently recommended 
as one of the best guide-books ever given to 
the public. Mr. Cokayne was a member of 


_ the British Archeological Association and of 


the Derbyshire Archzological Society. 
The late Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
wrote a description of Haddon Hall for the 
ublication called “The Stately Homes of 
gland” which appeared under the names 


_ on Haddon was revised and reprinted as an 
Mr. Jewitt’s name is in 
itself a sufficient recommendation for the 
Some copies are 
usually to be found on sale in the Hall. 

~The late Duchess of Rutland wrote an 
@ssay on Haddon Hall in the “Quarterly 
_ Review” for January, 1890. This essay deals 


But if they are | 


HADDON HALL IN _ morewith the family history of the Vernons 
* and Mannerses than with the Hall itself, but 
It was after- | 
| wards republished as a pamphlet under the 


it is of considerable interest. 


title “Haddon Hall; being notes on its 
history.” Added to the original essay is 


a descriptive paper on Haddon by the | 


Duchess, which appeared in “The Queen” 


newspaper for December 22nd, 1888. The | 
| price of this little book is 6d. 


It is sold at 

Bakewell, and in the neighbourhood. 
Another local publication which should be 

tead by all those who are interested in the 


past, is “Selections from the Stewards’ ac- | 
counts preserved at Haddon Hall from 1549 | 


to 1671."" These have been published by Mr. 
W.A. Carrington, of Bakewell, the curator 
of the Duke of Rutland’s manuscripts. 
throw a flood of light on the life at Haddon 
Hall in the time of Sir George Vernon and 
the early Mannerses. The price is ts. 

Other Books, Papers and Descriptions. 

Leaving now those sources of information 
that are near at hand to-all visitors to 
Haddon Hall, we must pass to those which, 
if more difficult of access, are at the same 
time of greater value to the architect than 
any of those yet mentioned. Even Mr. 
Cokayne and Mr. Jewitt, writing for the 
tourist, leave us in ignorance of much we 


| should like to know. 


Perhaps the best architectural description 
of Haddon Hall is that to be found in the 
paper read. by the late Mr. Henry Duesbury 
before the British Archeological Association 
The Association met 
that year at Derby. The paper will be 
found, along with a plan showing the 
approximate dates of the erection of the 
building, in Vol. VII. of the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association (1852). 
Nearly all subsequent wyiters on Haddon 
owe much to Mr. Duesbury, though in too 
many instances they do not acknowledge 


| the debt. 


There is a quaint description of Haddon 
Hall, with a still quainter plan, in the sixth 


volume of “ Archzologia” (1782). Itoccursin | 
in the paper entitled “Sequel to the observa- | 


tions on Ancient Castles,” by Edward King. 


It is far from being a trustworthy description, | 


but has some value from the date of its 
composition. The plan is drawn in single 
thick lines, and is only valuable asa curiosity. 
“Tt is not, indeed, quite so exact as I could 


wish,” says Mr. King, “being drawn only | 


from the eye, and in some degree from 
memory.” Mr. King’s description of Haddon, 
it may be pointed out, does not occur in his 
great work, “Observations 


In his “ Churches of Derbyshire,” Vol. IL., 
Dr. Cox has a chapter on the chapelry of 
Haddon. 


In Parker’s “‘ Domestic Architecture of the | 


Middle Ages,” Vol. II., part 2, will be found 
a short description of Haddon Hall, witha 
lan. 

In 1842 Mr. Douglas Morison published a 
large folio volume of drawings of Haddon 
Hall. The book is now difficult to procure. 

There are twenty-six drawings, which are, 


however, too bold and free and imaginative | 


to be wholly satisfactory. 


The best existing illustrations of Haddon | 


are still to be foundin Rayner’s work, pub- 
lished in 1836 in two folio volumes. The 
title-page reads, ‘‘ The History and Antiqui- 
ties of Haddon Hall, illustrated by thirty- 
two highly-finished drawings, with an 


account of the Hall in its present state, by S. | 


Rayner.” This book is unsurpassed. A thin 


| supplementary volume in a paper cover was 


issued in 1837 by Mr. Duesbury, and contains 


_aplan and measured details of the wood- 


work, plaster and ironwork in the building. 
There is a smaller edition of Rayner’s work 
in one volume. The work is, of course, only 
to be obtained second-hand. 


They | 


on Ancient | 
Castles,” but in this “Sequel” in the sixth | 
_ volume of “ Archzologia.” 


“ Haddon Hall, illustrated by W. E. Cooke” 
was published in 1892. It isa folio volume 
containing some forty-eight pencil sketches 
of varying merit. 

“Descriptive Notes on the Tapestry in 
Haddon Hall,” by Lady Victoria Manners, 
is a little book the title [of which explains 
itself. The price is 1s. 

my own shilling brochure entitled 
“ Architectural and Historical Notes on 
Haddon Hall” I need only say that it is an 
attempt in a popular form to supply the 
deficiencies of other guide-books on the 
architectural side. It tries to make the Hall 
interesting to visitors as a piece of archi- 
tecture. 

In Mr. Leyland’s “Peak of Derbyshire” 
will be found some drawings of Haddon by 
Mr. Herbert Railton. These, with Mr. 
Leyland’s descriptive notes, appeared 
originally, I believe, in “The Portfolio.” 

On the mass of information contained in 
a thousand-and-one newspaper and magazine 
articles I can only briefly touch. 

The R.I.B.A. extra silver medal drawings 
of Haddon Hall, by Mr. Frank Bellis, were 
reproduced in “The Building News” of 
February 11th, 18th, and March 11th, 1887. 

The Architectural Association visited 
Haddon in August, 1888. The professional 
papers of that date give accounts of the 
visit, and some of them published illustra- 
tions. 

In the “Builder” of January 12th, 1889, 
Mr. J. A. Gotch wrote a description of the 
building, the result of the A.A. visit, which 
| was admirably illustrated by Mr. T. Garratt. 
This article was afterwards published as a 
| shilling paper-backed book, bearing on its 
title-page “ A Short Account of Haddon Hall, 
by J. Alfred Gotch, F.R.I.B.A., with over 
twenty illustrations by Thomas Garratt, 
A.R.I.B.A.” It has long been out of print. 

Mr. R. Morison Marnock wrote a valuable 
paper on the woodwork at Haddon, which 
appeared in the “ Building News” for April 
2nd and 16th, 1875. 

In the autumn of 1888 there was a rather 
fierce discussion in the. pages of the 
“Atheneum” on the panelling in the Long 
Gallery at Haddon Hall. It would be too 
long a story to go into details here as to the 
points of difference raised in the course of 
this discussion. It will be found in the 
numbers of the “Atheneum” between 
August 25th and September 22nd, 1888. 

In the BuitpeErs’ Journat for January 28th, 
| 1896, will be found a paper by Mr. A. T. 
| Bolton, entitled “An Old House,” which has 
special reference to Haddon Hall and Comp- 
ton Wyniates. Three illustrations of Haddon 
were given. 

The Buitpers’ Journat had also an illus- 
trated article on Haddon on August 2gth, 
1g00. 


Imaginative Writers. 
Writers of imagination have found in 
Haddon Hall a native charm and a romantic 


_ story that has not been without its inspiration. 


But it must be confessed that achievement 
has fallen far short of what we might have 
expected of it in this direction. Of a local 
romance that enjoys a great sale the less said 
the better. Butin passing it may beremarked 
that the whole romantic story of the wooing 
and flight of Dorothy Vernon will hardly 
bear the test of criticism. Mr. Duesbury says 
(and the late Duchess of Rutland quotes him. 
with approval): “In the first place it is 
dificult to imagine where the ball could 
have been held; in the next it is not clear 
that the doorway and the steps leading to it 
existed ; and in the third place 
such a proceeding [as the elopement] was. 
quite unnecessary, as Sir John Manners was. 
in every way an eligible match, and there is: 
not the slightest hint of any quarrel between 
him and his father-in-law.” 

| Yet it is the story of Dorothy Vernon’s 
| flight that gives to Haddon its chief interest 
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in the eyes of too many people. Sullivan's 
opera of “ Haddon Hall” is founded on this 
love-story. 

It has been said that Mrs. Radcliffe was 
inspired by Haddon Hall in writing “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho.” It may be so. But 
there is nothing in the description of the 
castle of Udolpho that in any way can be 
said to suggest the Derbyshire house. 

More astonishing is the idea that connects 
Martindale Castle in Scott’s ‘“ Peveril of the 
Peak” with Haddon Hall. How this con- 
fusion rose ] have never been able to make 
out. The note relating to the arrangement 
of the apartments in Martindale Castle is, 
as Mr. Cokayne has pointed out, sheer non- 
sense. It occurs, it will be remembered, in 
the early portion of the story, and is as 
follows: “ This peculiar collocation of apart- 
ments may be seen at Haddon Hall, Derby- 
shire, once a seat of the Vernons, where, in 
the ladies’ pew in the chapel there is a sort 
of scuttle, which opens into the kitchen, so 
that the good lady could ever and anon, 
without much interruption of her religious 
duties, give an eye that the roast meat was 
not permitted to burn, and that the turn- 
broche did his duty.” Such an experience 
at Haddon Hall is simply impossible, for the 
chapel is in the south-west corner and the 
kitchen far away on the north side. This 
mischievous note has been the excuse for 
inserting in some of the illustrated editions of 
the “ Waverley ” novels a picture of Haddon 
Hall as representing Martindale Castle. It is 
high time this note was withdrawn. 

The Baroness de Calabrella’s “ Evenings 
at Haddon Hall” has little to do with the 
building except as regards the title. It is 
merely a collection of tales supposed to be 
told there, and written round Cattermole’s 
plates. In reference to Mr. Charles Major's 
recent novel, “ Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall,” the visit of Queen Elizabeth to the 
house is, of course, purely imaginary, as are 
the “folding doors” through which the 
queen enters the ballroom. 

{n° Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s book of 
verses entitled “The Isles of Loch Awe,” 
published in 1855, will be found a descriptive 
poem of some length on Haddon Hall. It is 
illustrated by vignettes from drawings by 
Mr. Hamerton. It is in this poem that the 
author of “ The Intellectual Life,’’ contem- 
plating the wristlet in the Banqueting Hall, 
regrets that he has never experienced the 
pleasures of being drunk. 

The contributions to the literature of 
Haddon that may be found in the printed 

roceedings of learned societies are mostly 
inaccessible to the average student, and 
generally refer more to family history and 
genealogies than to architectural issues. 
Mention, however, must be made to two 
papers that appeared in the Journal of the 
Derbyshire Archzological Society for January, 
1900. One on the “Painted Windows in 
the Chapel of S. Nicholas, Haddon Hall,” by 
the Rev. Charles Kerry, contains perhaps all 
that can be said on that subject, and is illus- 
trated by five exceedingly good photographs. 
The other paper, by Mr. W. A. Carrington, 
of Bakewell, entitled “‘ Haddon: the Hall, 
the Manor and its Lords,” contains little of 
an architectural character, but, as the most 
authentic account of the Lords of Haddon 
that has yet appeared, cannot be passed 
over. It also materially adds to our know- 
ledge of the manner in which the house was 
furnished in the seventeenth century. 

It is hardly necessary to direct anyone how 
to get to Haddon Hall; but comparatively 
few people approaching the house from the 
Bakewell side know of the beauties of the 
old road, which brings you down upon the 
mansion from the hillside above. It is not 
a road for driving or cycling ; but for pedes- 
trians who love quietude and shade it will 
be found a delightful change from the hot 
dustiness of the great high road from Bake- 


well toRowsley. Besides this, you approach 
Haddon in the way it was approached in 
ancient days, finding yourself in front of the 
great gateway under the north-east tower. 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of 
Prof. Roger Smith in his handbook of Gothic 
architecture : “ Probably nowhere in England 
can the growth of domestic architecture be 
better studied, whether we look to the altera- 
tions which took place in accommodation 
and arrangement, or to the changes which 
occurred in the architectural treatment of 
windows, battlements, doorways and other 
features, than at Haddon Hall.” 


A.A. PRIZE LIST, 1901-02. 


A.A. travelling studentship, value £25, and 
silver medal, L. G. Detmar; second prize, 
value £5, G. S. Nicol. 

A.A. medal, value £10 1os., not awarded. 

Banister Fletcher bursary, value £26 5s. 
and medal, A. E. Richardson. 

Andrew Oliver prize, value £3 3s., W. J. 
M. Thomasson ; second prize, value £2 2s., 
H. Kenchington. 

A.A. scholarship, value £4 4s. W. A. 
Hodges. 


Studio, Division I. 

Drawings of old work, prize value tos. 6d., 
J. F. Schneider. Study of ornament, prize 
value ros. 6d., H. L. Samson. Construction, 
prize value ros. 6d., H. L. Samson. 

Studio, Division Il. 

Design, prize value tos. 6d., I. S. Davies. 
Time sketches, prize value tos. 6d., A. E. 
Bullock. Study of ornament, prize value 
tos. 6d., A. E. Bullock. Construction, prize 
value ros. 6d., A. E. Bullock. 

Perspective, prize value ios, 6d., H. L. 
Samson. 

Elementary Class of Design. 

Prize value £3 3s. and bronze medal, H. 
L. Samson. Certificates, E.G. Stevenson and 
H. Hyams. 

Advanced Class of Design. 

Prize value £5 5s., bronze medal and pass 
for modelling class, E. Gunn. 

Certificate and pass for modelling class, 
E. G. Theakston. 


Passes for modelling class, L. Lee, A. G. 
| until recently diminishing.” 


Scott and J. N. R. Vining. 
Order of Merit. 
Lectures, Division I. 
Greek and Roman Orders: (1) E. G. 
Stevenson (book prize); (2) J. T. Sifton; 
(3) C.-R. Pinsent. 
Elementary Construction : 


H. D. Aubrey. 

English Architecture: (1) C. J. Goodwin 
(book prize); (2) H. F. Murrell; (3) H. J. 
Wyeth. 

Medieval and Renaissance: (1) W. A. 
Hodges (book prize); (2) H. F. Murrell; (3) 
C. J. Goodwin. 

Elementary Physics, Formule and Calcu- 
lations: (1) R. E. Stewardson (book prize) ; 
(2) W. A. Hodges; (3) T. W. Watkins, 

Plane and Solid: Geometry: (1) S. T. 
Hennell (book prize); (2) C. R. Pinsent; 
(3) R. H. Greig. 

Lectures, Division ITI. 

Materials, their Nature and Application: 
(1) R. J. Tyndall (book prize); 
Church ; (3) B. B. Hooper. 

Construction: (1) G. Church (book prize) ; 
(2):C. M. Crickmer ; (3) A.’ Wood. 

Drainage and Water Supply : (1) D. Ander- 
son (book prize); (2) B. B. Hobper, B. Greig 
and A. Potter. (3) G. M. Page. 

Ventilation, Lighting and Heating: (1) 
G. M. Page (book prize); (2) D. Anderson ; 
(3) B. Drummond. 

Professional Practice: (1) B. Greig; (2) 
B. Drummond; (3) W_ J. Davies. 

Mensuration, Land Surveying and Level- 
ling: (t) D. Anderson (book prize) ; (2) H. J. 
Rippon ; (3) W..H. Baines, 


Cz) We GA 
Hodges (book prize); (2) H. F. Murrell; (3) | 


(2) .G. | 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


{|e annual report on the Ordnance 
Survey presents a satisfactory record 
of steady progress, The old discredited 4in. 
map has been laid on the shelf, and, as Col. 
Duncan Johnston, the Director-General of 
the Survey, says, “ there is now available to 


the public a rin. outline map of the whole 


of the country, prepared on one uniform 
system and with its principal details nearly 
up to date.” It was resolved in 1893 that 
the 1in. map should be revised every fifteen 
years. The first revision being now complete, 
the second has been begun “and is proceed- 
ing at a rate such that about one-fifteenth of 
the whole country will be revised annually.” 
Commenting on the matter, the “Times” 
says: “ This is certainly a vast improvement 
on the dilatory methods formerly adopted by 
the Survey, or perhaps imposed on it bya 
close-fisted Treasury ; and, if the opportunity 
afforded by the revision is taken to improve 
some of the details in which the coloured 
map is still deficient, we shall in the end 
obtain a 1in. map to which no serious excep- 
tion can be taken. The principal defects to 
which we refer are those of indistinctness in 
the printing and inconspicuousness of the 
contour lines. These may be inherent in the 
process of reproduction employed; but, if 
that is so, a comparison with the maps issued 
by the French Ministry of the Interior will 
show that far better processes are available.” 

Speaking of the coloured maps on the rin. 
scale, Col. Duncan Johnston remarks: “The 
sale of these maps appears to be on the in- 
crease, but is still not very large. It is 
believed that they are appreciated, when 
known, but the general public seems to be 
unaware of their existence, although great 
pains have been taken to make it known by 
means of Press notices, leaflets, publication 
reports, &c.” The maps are sold either 
through agents appointed in 116 of the prin- 
cipal towns of England, or through about 
500 head post-offices throughout the country. 
The sales through the post-offices, however, 
which on any adequate and properly orga- 
nised system ought surely to be the most 
numerous, “have hitherto been small, and 


As the “Times” points out, the explana- 
tion is that, whereas the local agents are 
supplied with the maps at a discount of 
33% per cent., are allowed a small credit 
stock of the maps of the district, are allowed 
to exchange obsolete maps for newly revised 
maps whenever necessary, and are supplied 
with the maps free of all charge for carriage 
and packing, the post-offices enjoy none of 
these advantages. Until quite lately no 
single map was kept at the post-offices, so 
that the purchaser had to order each map as 
he wanted and to pay full price for it, to- 
gether with 3d. additional for postage. Thus, 
whereas at an agent’s the purchaser could see 
the map before he bought it, and could buy 
it for 1od., if the agent was content with a 
profit of 25 per cent., he must pay 1s. 3d. for 


it at the post-office, and must pay for it 


before he had seen it. 


Col. Duncan Johnston notes: “In July, 


rgo1, framed specimens were sent to all head. 


post-offices in Great Britain, except those in 
towns at which there is an Ordnance Survey 
agent, and the Treasury sanctioned a reduc- 
tion in the charges: for. posting and packing. 
Since this has been done, the sales, though 
still small, show a marked improvement, 
those for 1901-2 amounting to £192, against 
a total of £88 for the previous year.” 

All this is good as far as it goes, but the 
fact remains that “a purchaser must still pay 


Is. or more at the post-office for a map which — 


an agent can afford to sell for rod., and so 
long as that is the case it seems hopeless to 
look for any very large extension of the sale 
of maps through the post-office,” 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
‘October 13th. 

1901.—Cranes.—15,666. T. D. Ho tick, 
Mountnessing, Brentwood. The crane con- 
sists of a horizontal beam mounted on legs 
which run on rails and having on its under- 
side a travelling carriage. This carriage 
carries a wheel around which the hoisting rope 

asses from another wheel at the end of the 

Ben. and by these means the load can be 
lifted and carried from place to place with 
great ease and rapidity. All is of lattice- 
work steel construction. 
_ Plaster Mouldings, Embellishments, &c.— 
maga, G. Bw Harr, “Valkyrie,” Colney 
Hatch Lane, Muswell Hill, London, N. The 
a is delivered in a continuous stream 
between endless bands and compressed 
between rollers so as to produce plain, fluted 
or ornamental slabs, &c., which are then cut 
into lengths as required; or delivered to a 
series of moulds travelling with an endless 
apron. 

Incandescent Gas Lighting.—17,507. C. 
SCOTT-SNELL, 51, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. The burner has compressed air and 
gas-inlet jets so arranged as to get the 
maximum temperature and brilliancy. With 
a gas consumption of 15ft. per hour it is 
necessary to compress only 3ft. of air. 

Sewage Troughs.—19,143. A. WAKEFIELD, 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


_ Carriers used for distributing sewage on to 


land are usually troughs laid in sections, one 
side being made lower than the other so that 
the sewage may overflow it. These troughs 
are usually made in three parts, but by this 


invention all is made in one piece, the ~ 


channels and cheeks being integral. 

Steam Pile Driving.—19,524. W. A. 
Sissons, Hedon Road, York. Owing to the 
fall of the ram or monkey requiring to be 
varied as the piles are driven, holes are bored 


in the leaders, which requires the attendance 


of someone to move the staple out of one set 
of holes into another, as well as someone else 
to pull the cord for again connecting the ram 
to the chain. By this invention both these 
persons are dispensed with, as the device is 
automatic, a detent lever and other means 
being employed. 

Paving Streets.—19,889. T.A. BELL, 11, 
Warbreck Road, Aintree, Liverpool. Instead 
of pitch or cement, sulphur is used as the 
binding agent. The setts are laid in the 
ordinary manner and the spaces between 
them are then filled with gravel: finally 
the liquid sulphur is poured in to bind the 
whole. 

“Maturing ” Portland Cement.—22,601, 
J.S. Ricsy, Bagot Street, Wavertree, Liver- 
pool. The cement is cooled by passing it 
through a conveyor, and is then subjected to 
cold and moist carbonic acid gas and air. 
The free lime is thus hydrated so that the 
cement may be used at once, thus avoiding a 
long process of maturing. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
October 20th next. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 

1901.—16,230, DuckWoRTH, mixing appa- 
fatus. 16,486, GREENLEY & Day, producing 
designs or surfaces for enamelling. 16,846, 
Henvis, ventilators. - 17,372, DucKETT, ovens 
for kitchen ranges. 18,140, Wapsworts, 
water-carts. 18,632, Smitu, formation of the 
socket parts of drain-pipes. 19,915, Bopy, 
joiners’ ploughs. 20,150, WHITAKER & 
Wuitaxer & Co. Ltp., seats of water-closets. 
20,223, MurrHEap, band-sawing machines. 
20,246, ALpous & Atpous, ventilating sewers. 
20,390, Cross, sewers. 21,741, KLazer, stencil 


sheets. 25,441, HorrMann, automatic fire 
extinguishers. 


1902.—435, Wricut & Wricut, joint for 
sewer and other pipes. 4,849, CHapwick, 
water-closet seat hinges, 11,381, O’Brien, 
ventilating machine to facilitate the ventila- 
tion of tube railroads. 11,941, Hunt, fire- 
places. 12,091, SCHROEDER, window ventila- 
tors. 15,318, Waxin, cement: or artificial stone. 
15,427, SPENGLER, spring hinges for doors, 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 

Art, in all its forms, is bounded on one side by 
the practically useful and on the other by 
unsuccessful attempts at art.—Totsroy. 


ens THE house near Wrotham in 

ur Biates. — Kent is built on an elevated 
site overlooking a wide expanse of beautiful 
country. The proprietor has given the 
architects more than the usual latitude, and 
there is a good deal of quiet panelling 
within the house to give quality to the 
rooms, as well as other accessories that are 
likely to add to the comfort of the occupants. 
The architects are Messrs. D. B. Niven and 
H. Wigglesworth, F.F.R.I.B.A., of Gwydir 
Chambers, 104, High Holborn, W.C.—The 
hospital at Constantinople is now being 
erected for a British committee, and will be 
chiefly used by British sailors. The materials 
are Trieste stone, the roof is of Marseilles 
tiles, and the turrets are covered with copper 
The flooring throughout of the passages is 
marble, and that of the wards teak. The 
building is situated near the Galata Tower, 
in the old part of Constantinople. The 
accommodation is for fifty patients, nearly 
all being single-bed wards. The Sultan has 
granted special permission for the entrance 
of all materials used free of Customs duty. 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, who is the architect of 
the hospital, has had the assistance of Mr. J. 
Herbert Willis, of His Majesty’s Office of 
Works, in the superintendence of the erection 
of the building. The cost of the building 
will be about £30,000. The perspective 
drawing which we illustrate was exhibited 
in this year’s Royal Academy. 


Tue Corporation of the 
City of London have in 
hand a scheme of some 
importance for widening Lower Thames 
Street, in a stretch from Botolph Lane to 
Fish Street Hill, which extends to Monu- 
ment Square and Pudding Lane. An exten- 
sive block of premises is now in course of 
demolition. Lower Thames Street, which is 
congested with traffic, is only 18ft. wide in 
the part of the roadway mentioned, and it 
will be increased to 6o0ft.; and the width of 
Pudding Lane (7ft. 6in.) will be doubled. 
Old historical landmarks are fast disappearing 
in the City as well as in the Metropolis, and 
when the improvement scheme is completed 
and quaint old shops are supplanted by im- 
posing commercial premises, one will hardly 
be able to recognize the Pudding Lane in 
which the Great Fire of London had its 
origin. The baker’s shop in which the fire 
commenced was pulled down about fifteen 
years ago, and the site is covered by large 
commercial premises. The Monument was 
erected to commemorate the fire, which ex- 
tended from the Tower to the Temple Church 
and from the north-east gate to ‘‘ Pye Corner,” 
Cock Lane, Holborn, where Macaulay states 
that Dr. Johnson used to go “ ghost-hunting.” 
The Monument is 202ft. high, that being the 
distance of its base from the spot where the 
fire commenced. 


A City Improve- 


ment. 


BRENZETT CuuRCH, which 
has undergone restoration, 
was reopened recently. Situated almost in 
the centre of Romney Marsh, the church dates 
from the Norman Transition period. Belong- 


Brenzett Church. 


ing, in the reign of Richard I., to the Abbey 
of Guysnes in Flanders, it seems from historical 
records to have suffered in the reign of 
Henry VIIL. during the suppression of religious 
houses. The church itself is dedicated to a 
Saxon saint and virgin, St. Eanswide, or 
Eanswith, who died about 650 a.v. At the 
present time the most interesting part is the 
old Fagge chapel, in which a fine monument 
is to be seen of two Fagges, the whole being 
of Welbeck marble. The church was badly 
in need of repair both inside and out, and 
the south-east buttress of the chancel was 
settling badly, causing the masonry of the 
main walls to go with it. The stone tracery 
of the windows has all been carefully repaired, 
and other stonework that was decayed with 
age has been replaced with new. The steeple, 
the most important part of the work, was 
found to be aft. 6in. out of the perpendicular, 
while the bell storey had to be strengthened, 
necessitating the reconstruction of the spire. 
The whole of the timbers were taken down 
to the plate level and a new centre-post put 
in, the spire being covered with new oak 
boarding and shingles. The interior of the 
edifice has been cleaned and re-decorated, 
while the pews have also been re-varnished, 
the work reflecting great credit on Mr. W. H. 
Bourne, of Woodchurch, and the architect, 
Mr, Lacey, of Ashford. 


Tue Viceroy’s gift to the 
city of Calcutta, a monu- 
ment to those who died a 
century and a half ago in the Black Hole 
in which Suraj-ud-Dowlah incarcerated his 
prisoners during the short while he was in 
possession of Calcutta before his final over- 
throw at Plassey, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The design selected is the second 
of the two models put up last winter for 
Lord Curzon’s approval. It is of white 
marble, and the sides of the pedestal will 
bear suitable inscriptions of the names of 
those who perished in the Black Hole. The 
monument itself is now in position in Char- 
nock Place, just opposite to the Custom 
House, at the point of junction with the road 
by Dalhousie Square where Writer’s Buildings 
are situated. This is as near to the real site 
of the Black Hole as it is possible to get: 
The site itself is included in the premises of 
the Custom House. The monument being 
in position, the engraving of the tablets will 
take some time yet to complete. It is hoped 
that all will be ready for the formal opening 
ceremony when His Excellency arrives in 
Calcutta. It was to make room for this 
monument that Sir Ashley Eden’s statue was 
removed and erected in a nook filched for 
the purpose from Dalhousie Square, but 
anyway an obelisk to the memory of the 
Black Hole was in the place before Sir 
Ashley’s statue which replaced it, and old 
Holwell of Black-Hole fame, whose name 
is given to the new monument, is only 
resuming his own. 


The Black Hole 
Monument. 


In “Belinda’s Book List” 

Krom a Book for last month (Hatchard’s) 
st. Saeed 

the following. appeared :— 
“ Max Beerbohm, in criticising English archi- 
tecture, once humorously. said that one of 
the chief dangers of railway travelling near 
London was that the traveller putting his 
head out of the window might see the Crystal 
Palace. London architecture needs a censor- 
ship. The house in Piccadilly which needs 
the smallest apology architecturally is an 
hotel. “Devonshire House is a blot. The 
fountain at Piccadilly Circus is another. 
There are exceptions. Two of the finest 
buildings in London I have never yet heard 
referred to—one is the Insurance Office at the 
bottom corner of St. James’s Street, opposite 
Marlborough House, and the other is Messrs. 
Standens’ premises, in Jermyn Street, which 
are modelled upon a Florentine palace.” 
The criticism may be taken for what it is 
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worth. 


-Circus described as a “ blot” ; if nothing else 
did, this opinion would at least assure us 
that the critic knew very little about what 
she or he is writing. 


Tur German Ambassador 


Technical has supplied the Council of 
Eh Relea in the Association of Technical 


: Institutions with additional 
statistics in regard to technical high schools 
in the German Empire. No limit of age is 
fixed for admission to these institutions, but 
- the conditions of entry are such that they 
very rarely contain any students under 
eighteen years of age. This is secured in the 
case of matriculated students by requiring 
them to produce the leaving certificate which 
is usually obtained between the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen. Non-matriculated 
and casual students are not admitted before 
they are eighteen. The figures refer to the 
winter session 1901-2, except in the case 
of Dresden, where they refer to May, 1902. 
In the Architectural Division of the technical 
high schools at Aachen, Berlin, Darmstadt, 
Dresden, Hanover, Karlsruhe and Munich 
the number of first-year students was 320; 
second-year students, 266 ; third-year students, 
234; fourth-year students, 196; students 
who had attended more than four years, 105 ; 
total, 1,440. The numbers attending the 
Civil Engineering Divisions at the same 
institutions were :—First-year students, 407 ; 
second-year students, 395 ; third-year students, 
321; fourth-year students, 323; students who 
had attended more than four years, 195; 
total, 2,257. The numbers in the Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering Divisions were :— 
First - year students, 1,203; second - year 
students, 1,039; third year students, 898 ; 
fourth-year students, 860 ; students who had 
attended more than four years, 434; total, 


59503 


Tue architect of the 
great monument to Victor 
Emanuel, the “ Father of 
his Country,” has publicly announced that 
the work has lately taken such strides that it 
will be finished in seven years. This, added 


An Italian Royal 
Monument. 


It is somewhat amusing, however, | 
to hear Mr. Gilbert’s fine work in Piccadilly — 


was begun, seems a great time to modern 
ideas, especially as the money was forth- 
coming from the first. The new monument 
stands at the extreme end of the historic 
Corso, which before closed in a medley of 
odd buildings. Many of these have already 
been torn down to make the necessary space, 
and others are in process of demolition, so 
that the colossal monument will have in 
front the stretch of the Corso to the Piazza 
del Popolo on one hand, the Capital and the 
church of the Are Coeli, with the majestic 


| sweep of steps, and on the other Trajan’s 


Forum, with its’ unrivalled storm-beaten 
colums and the twin churches at its northern 
end. The monument will be a grandiose 
building of porticoes, Corinthian columns, 
statues and bas-reliefs, which will house two 
or more museums, and perhaps a library, 
surmounted by a. magnificent triumphal 
group of horses and chariot driven by 


| Victory—the whole rising about 2goft. In 
| front, standing well out trom the building, 


on its own pedestal, and approached by steps, 


| will be an equestrian statue of the Re | 


Galantuomo. ‘The taste of the whole has by 
some critics been seriously questioned, 1f not 
condemned; but no one can deny that the 
effect at the end of the Corso, the centre of 
the life of the city, will be very grandiose. 


Tne various building 

A Procession “trades | ormed 7 aac 
Ohare large portion of the Guild 
procession at Preston on 

| Wednesday last, and every phase of 


builders’ work was admirably illustrated. 


| First of all came 120 bricklayers, many of 


to the thirty odd years since the monument | 


———— 


| | STEP Down 
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HOUSE AT WROTHAM, 


2° 


| whom were engaged in building an arch and 
| cutting bricks, while 150 stonemasons, wear- 
| ing decorated wasbleather aprons, showed 
| different kinds of worked or finished stone. 


The carpenters and joiners numbered about 
200, and they were in full regalia, wearing 


| aprons with emblems in the centre, badges 


with gold letters and coats-of- arms, and they 


| carried the compass and square and gilded 
| wands. 


With them on a lurry was a lych- 
gate, while on another vehicle was a joiner’s 
shop complete in every particular. Other 


operatives were engaged in the erection of a 
| summer-house, and the apprentices carried 
variousmodels. The mill sawyers and wood- 


GROVND FLOOR. PLAN 


KENT. NIVEN AND WIGGLESWORTH, 


turners, the flaggers and slaters, the plasterers 
and plumbers, the house painters and decora- | 
tors, all made a brave show with their lorries, 
which carried special models of their work, 
in addition to forming means of progression 
for those who were engaged in _ business 
operations. The engineering section was of 
exceptional length, the magnitude of the 
operations attracting attention by their 
interesting diversity. 


Tue Sunderland Corporation 
having offered premiums of 
£100, £50 and £25 for plans 
for the new police station and fire brigade 
buildings they intend to erect, they received 
twenty-five competitive plans. Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., was appointed by the 
president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to adjudicate these plans at the 
request of the Corporation, and his award 
has resulted as follows:—f100 premium, 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn of Sunderland, 
associated with Messrs. Wills & Anderson, 
London; £50 premium, Messrs. Stones & 
Stones, Blackburn, associated with Messrs. 
Edwards & Sproat, Glasgow ; £25 premium, 
Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, of Manchester. Messrs. 
W. & T. R. Milburn, and the London firm 
with whom they are associated in this 
matter, will therefore be the architects for 
the buildings. The site consists of an ir- 
regular piece of ground in Gill Bridge 
Avenue and another piece in Dun Cow 
Street, lying almost at right angles to the 
first piece. The police court and buildings 
will be on the Gill Bridge Avenue portion, 
while the fire station will be on the Dun Cow 
Street section. The two will be joined so as 
to make really only one building. The main 
elevation is in Gill Bridge Avenue, and will 
be built of freestone in the Renaissance style, 
and will harmonise with the other public 
buildings in the town. Over the entrance to 
the court is to be a neat stone tower. The 
interior of the ground floor will contain the 
police station proper. The police courts 
(two—one for petty and the other for 
quarter sessions) are on the ground floor. 
The fire-brigade station will provide accom- 
modation for three or four engines and fire 
escapes. 


Sunderland 
Competition. 
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Keystones. 


The Bells of St. Paul’s Church, Wooburn, 
Bucks, have been thoroughly restored as a 
-memorial of the Coronation. 


A New Wesleyan Church at Helmsley has 
been erected partly on the site of the old 
structure at the cost of about £2,000. It 
accommodates 330 persons. The architects 
were Messrs. Hornsey & Monkman, of York. 


A New Hospital for Infectious Diseases is 
to be erected at Portsoy from designs by Mr. 
William Kelly, architect, of Aberdeen. The 
site of the hospital is to the west of Portsoy, 
on ground presented by the Countess of 
Seafield, facing the south on a gentle slope 
falling to the sea. Thehospital will provide 
accommodation for twenty patients. 


Norman Work at Chatham.—It has been 
found impossible, after all, to preserve all 
‘the old Norman work at St. Mary’s Church, 
~Chatham, the nave of which is being rebuilt, 
owing to the decayed condition of the 
cary. The centre arch has been taken 
'down, but its columns are to be recon- 
structed of the old Norman material. The 
two beautiful Norman side arches will remain 
intact. 


A New Chancel to the Parish Church of 


i 


Richmond is to be erected as a memorial to | 


the late vicar, Canon Proctor. 
‘known that he had set his heart on this 
improvement, in addition to a chancel screen 
and rood, and he collected over £3,000 for 
the purpose. The proposal to erect a screen 
met with some opposition, a faculty was 
refused, and the matter was in abeyance at 
the time of Canon Proctor’s death. It is 
now suggested by the architect who has 
been consulted, Mr. Bodley, R.A., that a 
larger and more commodious chancel should 
be built, with aisles and vestries, at a cost of 
£7,000, by which the accommodation of the 
church would be increased. 


_ India’s Consulting Architect.—The object of 
‘creating the new appointment of consulting 
architect to the Government of India is to 
‘place at the disposal of both imperial and 
‘provincial authorities the expert advice not 
‘only of an architect but of an artist in con- 
nection with the construction of public 
buildings. Under present circumstances, 
either a public building is run upon lines 
of economy, and not of beauty, by the Public 
Works Department, whose officers are engi- 
‘neers and do not profess to be architects, or 
if the pace is of a special kind the 
design of the facade is sometimes thrown 
open to outside competition with no other 
inducement than a prize of a very few 
thousand rupees for the winner. A beautiful 
building is not always necessarily more costly 
than an ugly one. 


Palestine Exploration.—Mr. J. D. Crace, 
hon. secretary, writes: ‘‘ The excavations at 
Gezer by the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Tecently Peviri under Mr. Stuart Macalister, are 
already yielding important results. A por- 
tion of the city wall, of very ancient character, 
was found within the first few days; and 
‘Since then a discovery has been made which 
carries back the history of thesite to a remote 
antiquity. This is a cave, artificially cut, 
about 30ft. long, made to serve as a crema- 
torium, with a chimneycut in the rock. The 
floor is thickly overlaid with calcined human 
bones. Above this stratum of cremated 
‘Temains are unburnt remains of later inter- 

ent, the bodies having been buried in the 
‘contracted position. Pottery, much of it 
perfect, occurs largely in both strata. Pro- 
essor Alexander Macalister, of Cambridge, 
as an anthropologist, holds the opinion, con- 
firmed by the finds of pottery, that the 

mains belong to two distinct races, both 
Dreteractive.” 


4 


i 


It is well | 


The Town Hall, Batley, was destroyed 
by fire last week. It was an old building, 
and the Council have been considering plans 
for the erection of a new Town Hall. sa 


A New Reredos at Wotton-under-Edge 
Church, Gloucestershire, has been erected. 
It is constructed of English oak, and the 
detail is of fourteenth-century character. It 
has been executed by Mr. H. C. Frith, of 
Gloucester, under the immediate supervision 
of the architect, Mr. Walter B. Wood, of 
Gloucester. 


The Chancel of St. Stephen’s, Clewer, near 
Windsor, is being decorated. The work is 
now completed, with the exception of new 
paintings which are to replace the mosaics 
on the east wall and the canopies over them. 
The chancel was the first portion of the 
church to be built, and it was completed in 
1871. The internal decoration has cost con- 
siderably over £1,000. Two windows—to 
St. Edith and St. Chad—have been placed 


| in the south aisle. bg» 


Crewe Municipal Buildings’ Competition. 
—Forty-five sets of competitive designs for 
new municipal buildings were received. 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of 
Manchester, were the assessors, and on their 
recommendation the first prize has been 
awarded to Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
London. ‘The second prize has been divided 
between Mr. Albert Dixon, of Leeds; Messrs. 
Banister, Fletcher & Sons, of London; 
and Rodney & Denning, of Bristol. The 
estimated cost of the new buildings is 
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The New Rose Window in Westminster 
Abbey, in the south transept, was completed 
before the Coronation as a memorial to the 
late Duke of Westminster, but has escaped 
general notice. The cost has been covered 
by a public subscription, which amounted 
to nearly £2,400. The general subject is 
“The preparation of the world for Christ’s 
coming,” and there are twelve lower lights 
representing the early Christian preachers 
and martyrs. The. design is by Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., and the colours chosen are 
much lighter than those of the old window 
in the south transept, in order to improve 
the illumination of the Poets’ Corner. 
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Municipal Dwellings in St. Pancras.—At 
the St. Pancras Borough Council meeting 
last week it was reported that a loan of 
£25,436 had been sought from the London 
County Council for the purpose of defraying 
the cost of providing housing accommodation 
on the Great College Street site for persons 
displaced by the St. Pancras (Brantome Place 
and Prospect Terrace) improvement schemes. 
A tender to erect the block of artizans’ 
dwellings, amounting to £17,734, had been 
accepted, and building operations were 
actually commenced. This will be the 
first block of industrial dwellings erected in 
the borough under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act. The scheme, of which it 
forms part, was originated thirteen years 
ago. 


A Discovery of Prehistoric Remains has 
been made at the fishing village of Amble- 
teuse, near Calais, by Professor Dharvent, of 
the Anthropological Society of Paris. In 
connection with works of sea-defence the 
removal of sand on the dunes at Ambleteuse 
was being carried out to a depth-of 2oft., 
and this revealed the presence of an ancient 
soil with many evidences of prehistoric man. 
Further excavation under Professor Dharvent 
proves this to be one of the most important 
neolithic stations yet discovered. It is more 
than 15o0yds. square, and includes what 
was undoubtedly a large workshop for the 
making of flint swords, knives, arrow and 
javelin heads, &c., numbers of which were 
found, 37... - 
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Mr. C. H. Brodie (who has recently re- 
moved his office to 15, Hart Street) has been 
appointed surveyor to the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, Ltd. 


Mr. W. B. Gwyther, F.R.I.B.A., of the 
Public Works Department, Bengal Secre- 
tariat, Calcutta, has been appointed a Com- 
missioner of the town, and also a member of 
the general committee of the Corporation. 


American Translation.—The Fairbanks 
Company, of 78-80, City Road, London, 
E.C., has issued a booklet giving a number 
of tables for converting American dollars 
into English pounds, ranging from 1 cent. 
to 5,000 dollars. In addition it gives a 
few tables of the metric system and some 
tules for converting into English measures 
and weights, The price of this useful little 
book is 6d. 


A New Wesleyan School at Rodborne is 
being erected in Telford Road ata cost of 
about £500. Messrs. Tydeman Brothers are 
the builders, and Mr. G. Davies is the archi- 
tect. It is 4oft. by 30ft., of Gothic design, 
with cathedral glass leaded lights. The 
interior walls will be stuccoed, and the roof 
constructed of clean white varnished deal. 
Seating accommodation is provided for 
about 200 scholars. There are also large and 
small vestries, 


A.A. New Premises Fund.—The following 
are additional donations to the Architectural 
Association New Premises Fund :— 


LOS8 @ 

Amounts already annoynced - 4,318 6 6 
W.E. Davis” - - - - Ee KS: 
A. Wingate’ - - - - 2 1ON-6 
Zeph. King - - - - BID awe) 
JJ. Cotten : - . - ae sl 
R. Hosking - : - - RL aves 
£41330 5 6 


A New Chapel and Schools at Radstock 
has been erected for the Wesleyan Methodists 
at a cost of over £5,000. The building, 
which consists of a nave with aisles on each 
side, is 59ft. gin. by 37{t. 3in. There is a 
choir at the back raised above the nave, and 
in front is a spacious rostrum. A gallery 
surrounds the buildings, supported by iron 
columns. The roof is in one span, rising toa 
height of 30ft. 6in. Seating accommodation 
is provided for 280 persons in the body of the 
chapel and 256 in the gallery. 


An Act to Prevent the Defacement of 
Scenery was passed in the last session of 
the Prussian Landtag. It runs as follows: 
“With the object of preventing the dis- 
figurement of places remarkable for their 
natural beauty, the police authorities are 
empowered to prohibit outside of towns such 
advertising boards or notices or pictorial 
devices as disfigure the landscape by means 
of police regulations issued’ in accordance 
with the law of July 30th, 1883. Such regu- 
lations may apply to particular areas or 
spots.” 

At Conway Workhouse a number of 
alterations and additions have been carried 
out at a cost of about £4,500. ‘The architect 
was Mr. T. B. Farrington. A new dining- 
hall has been erected on the site of the old 
hall, and provides seating accommodation 
for 100 persons. A new board-room_ has 
been constructed over the new dining-hall. 
The ventilation has been carried out by 
Messrs. James Stott & Co., Oldham, and the 
furnishing by. Messrs.. Rhydwen Jones & 
Davies, Llandudno. A new laundry has 
also keen constructed, and is divided into 
four departments, namely, receiving-room, 
washhouse,ironing-room and delivery-room. 
The contract has been satisfactorily carried 
out by Messrs. David Jones & Hughes, 
contractors, Conway and Llandudno, under 
the supervision of Mr. T. B, Farrington, 
A.M.LC.E., Trinity Square, Llandudno, 
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A New Institute at Newborough, Angle- 
sey, is being erected to fulfil the purpose of 
a library, village club and meeting place, 
and also should provide accommodation in 


which the aged people of the parish might | 


spend their closing days. Mr. Rowland 
Lloyd Jones, of Carnarvon, is the architect. 
The site is on the road from Newborough to 


Gaerwen, and the institute will front the | 
| their removal to the hospital, where two of 


Menai Straits. Comprising some 26,000 sq. 
yds., the site will have three cottages or 
almshouses on each side. The quadrangle 
in front will be laid out asa garden. From 
the ground floor to the first floor the institute 


is to be of grey Anglesey granite, with | 
dressings of Ruabon stone, and the upper | 


part tis treated in half timber, with two 
gables divided by a clock tower over the 
entrance-hall, which will be of granite to the 


domed roof, which, with the finial, will be | 


of copper. On the ground floor, to the left 
of the vestibule, is the library, and on the 


right a smoking-room and a coffee-room. | 


Over the libary is anassembly-hall of similar 
dimensions, and over the coffee-room a 
reading-room. 
such as kitchens, cloak-raoms, and committee- 
rooms, are provided. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The late Mr. William Griffiths, of St. 
Martin’s, Salop, retired timber merchant, left 
an estate valued at £22,000 odd. 


Builders and the King.—At the half-yearly 


meeting of the Midland Centre of the National | 
Federation of Building Trade Employers | 


recently held in Birmingham, under the 


presidency of Mr. William Sapcote, a message | 


of sympathy with his Majesty in his serious 
illness was sent. To this a reply has been 
received from Mr. Akers-Douglas stating that 
he laid the message before the King. His 
Majesty was pleased to receive the same very 
graciously. 


Elevator Co., Ltd.—A consolidation of these 
two companies has been effected, and the 
joint business will in future be carried:on 
under the title of Waygood & Otis, Ltd. 


The name of Waygood has been associated | 
with the best quality of hydraulic liftand | 


hoist work for the last half century; while 


to the Otis Company attaches the credit of | : 
having introduced and popularised the electric | although kept filled with water, only showed, 


liftin Great Britain. The major portion of 
the lift business in this country has been 
carried out by these two firms, and the more 
responsible and exacting class of work, such 
as installations in the royal palaces, Govern- 


ment offices, public institutions and leading | 


hotels, has been almost entirely entrusted to 
one or other of them. The consideration 


which appears to have determined the direc- | 


tors and shareholders of both companies in 
favour of fusion of the two businesses is that 
each party is able to supplement the other in 
important respects, the Waygood Company 
possessing excellent manufacturing facilities, 
while the Otis Company controls for the 
British Empire and Europe the patents, 
designs and wide experience of the Otis 


Elevator Co. of U.S.A. The British and | 
American Otis companies are quite distinct | 
organisations, possessing only the name in | 


common; but the British company is not 


only the proprietor of the American com- | 
pany’s patents in its territories, but has the | 


immense resources of the latter at its back. 
Mr. H. C. Walker, chairman and managing 
director of R. Waygood & Co., will be chair- 
man of the new company, and together with 
Mr, R. Percy Sellon, M.IE.E., managing 
director of the Otis Elevator Co., Ltd., will 
act as joint managing director of Waygood 
& Otis, Ltd. ; 


| a plank giving way. 


All the necessary offices, | 


A Serious Accident occurred last week at 
Tunbridge Wells, resulting in the death of 
one man and injuries to four others. The 
men were plastering the roof of the New 
Opera House on Mount Pleasant, and they 
fell a distance of 4oft. to the floor owing to 
A stonemason, named 
Murrell, was killed on the spot, and the four 
others were so badly injured as to necessitate 


them lie in a precarious condition. 


New Building Regulations in Calcutta are 
now coming into force, but these will require 
for their proper working something more 
than a mere amateur knowledge of the 
subjects involved, as at present available 
among the responsible officers of the Cor- 
poration. The deputy chairman controls 
the building department at present, but his 
knowledge of the matter may be regarded as 
purely official and pertaining to his office. 
The practice of course grew up under the 
old system, when all kind of power was 


| reserved for the officers who had been hoisted 


into office by their respective cliques. Under 
the new system there is at least recognition 
of such anomalies, and no one under the 
rank of chairman is allowed to be omniscient. 
By the new regulations, a building surveyor 
is to be appointed (at a salary of Rs. 700 
to Rs. 1,000 per month), whose duty it will 
be to see to the proper carrying-out of the 
building regulations, combined with the 
position of city architect. 

A Fire Test with Hollow Concrete 
Blocks made by Messrs J. Wright & Co. was 
recently undertaken at the company’s pre- 
mises at New Malden, Surrey. The blocks 
were 41in. thick, and were built in the form 
of a flue, 5ft. high at the back and about 
3ft. high at the front and ends. This 
was filled with dried timber, and two 
quarts of paraffin were poured on the wood 
to add to its inflammability; while the con- 
tinuous hollow spaces in the blocks were 
filled with water. The test lasted three- 
quarters of an hour, and resulted as follows :— 
The outside temperature of the walls was 


R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., and the Otis | 2° perceptibly increased, although the water 
; 4) a 


inside was boiling. No sign of calcination 
of the blocks either inside or out had taken 
place, nor had the cement joints which held 
the blocks together suffered. As a further 
test, whilst the inside of the well was a 
glowing mass of fire, a stream of cold water 
was played from a hose without any damage 
whatever resulting to the blocks. The blocks, 


on the outside, a moisture which did not 
extend beyond the walls, so that little or no 
damage would have been done to any stock 
which might have been lying against the 
other side of such a partition. 


Maple Floors in Buildings: A. Fire and 
its Results.—A large building of slow-burn- 
ing construction was partly burned a short 
time ago in Pittsburgh. ‘The floors, which 


were of heavy timbers, covered with 3in. 
pine planks, and this with 1in. maple floor- 
ing, resisted the flames very well, but the 
water thrown on the fire swelled the maple 
flooring so much as to push out the brick 
walls several inches. It seems that in some 
of the floors the maple flooring was simply 
lifted in ridges from the planking by the 
effect of the water; but, in certain storeys, 
where a heavy load of boxes of glass pre- 
vented the boards from buckling upwards, 
the whole movement was lateral. “ Archi- 
tects will reason from this occurrence,’ says 
the “American Architect,” “that maple 
upper floors in warehouses, if of large ex- 
tent, ought not to be too dry before laying. 
In most cases kiln-drying is avoided under 
such circumstances, but it is important to 
keep the floors tight, and these boards, if not 
kiln-dried, seem to have been laid with very 
close joints. It may be observed that many 
| architects who use the slow-burning’ con- 


struction pitch their floors slightly, and pro- — 


vide outlets by which water thrown upon 
them to extinguish fire may escape without 
soaking the boards; and if, as is sometimes 


done, a little gutter is contrived in the floor- — 


ing at the two sides of the building parallel 
with the floor-boards, the swelling of the 
latter will not affect the walls.” 


Accident caused by Cradle.—A_ serious 
accident happened at the German Embassy, 
No. 9, Carlton House Terrace, last week, in 
which a workman named Alfred Weaver 
was badly injured. The Embassy is under- 
going redecoration, and Weaver, a painter, 
was working from a swinging platform 
when the rope gave way, and the man fell a 
distance of about 25ft. into the basement 
below. He was picked up and conveyed to 
the Charing Cross Hospital suffering from a 
broken arm and a number of cuts and bruises 
about his head, body and face. 


International Fire Exhibition, 1903.—In 
order to assure the international character of 
the International Fire Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court next year the British Fire Prevention 
Committee has arranged with its foreign 
corresponding members for the formation of 
local committees in the countries principally 
interested in the question of fire protection. 
Arrangements have been made that the 
acting secretary will be in attendance daily 
from 11 to 1 at the offices of the Committee, 
1, Waterloo Place, to which all enquiries 
should be directed. Among the many 
foreign representatives who will co-operate 
in the exhibition are Professor Berger, city 
architect of Vienna; M. Louis Bonnier, 
architect to the city of Paris; Herr Hinckel- 
deyn, principal Director of Public Works in 
Germany; Von der Hude, president of the 
Society of Architects, Berlin; Count Paul de 
Suzor, city architect of St. Petersburg ; and 
M. Kuttner, vice-president of the Russian 
Imperial Institute of Architects. 


St. Owen’s (Hereford) Improvement 
Scheme: A Lively Dispute.—The Corpora~ 
tion of Hereford has built a number of 
workmen's dwellings at St. Owen’s, and in 
connection with these a lively dispute has 
been in progress between the Hereford 
Master-Builders’ Association and the city 
surveyor (Mr. John Parker). Acting on in- 
structions from the Association, Messrs. James 


Brooks, Son & Godsell, the well-known firm — 


of architects, made a report on the cottages 
in which, among other. things, they say that 
the drawings, specifications and quantities 
have not been adhered to, and that the work 
has been unsatisfactorily carried out. “It 
matters little what the actual cost of carrying 
out the- work. may be, because the amount 
that will ultimately be required to be ex- 
pended on repairs will be wholly out of pro- 
portion to the income derived from the 
property, and ina few years the houses will be 
little better than the hovels that were pulled 
down to make place for the present build- 
ings.” They then go on to enumerate and 
deal with the matters in detail. In reply to 
these charges Mr. Parker states: “I presume 
the object of the report is to show that such’ 


deviations have been made from the original — 


specification and quantities supplied to the 
builders as to account for the difference of 
some £1,000 between the lowest Hereford 
tender and the actual cost of the work. Even 
supposing such a view of the position 
possible, I fail to see that the Association or 
any firm of architects have any right to 
dictate to the Council how their business 
should be conducted; but, in compliance 
with the desire expressed, I am pleased to 
have this opportunity of refuting statements 
which might injuriously affect my official 
and professional position in the city.” Mr. 
Parker then at considerable length goes into 
the details of the various charges, contradict- 


ing or explaining them, but we have not the 


space to give these details. 
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A FOUNDATION ON 
iz QUICKSAND.* 


By C. A. LEARNED. 


ERIDEN lies in a valley between high 

hills. In the valley, which is claimed 
by some to be the original bed of the Con- 
necticut River, is a soil which consists of a 
sandy loam, a little gravel and plenty of 
quicksand. Most of the buildings .in this 
valley rest on the skin which is found at 
various depths below thesurface, and here the 
Meriden Gaslight Co. bought a 300ft. by 5ooft. 
meadow-lot adjoining its works on which 
to erect a new holder. Careful borings were 
made over a section 12oft. wide by 25oft. 
long to determine the thickness of the gravel, 
if any, and its distance below the surface, 
About seventy-five tests were taken and the 
result laid out and plotted into curves, so 
that the most desirable place for the site 
might be determined. The top material was 
a sandy loam; the next, a good gravel, but 
very thin; below that, a quicksand of 
unknown depth. Ata few points the gravel, 
was found as near as 2ft. to the surface and 
2ft. thick, while at the others it was 8ft. 5in. 
deep and only qin. thick, shading off to 
nothing. The average depth, however, 
taken from the boring-stations was 5ft. 5in. 
deep and 1ft. 2in. thick. A boring of 5oft. 
taken in the centre of the site showed aft. of 
quicksand and still more below. 

On such materials it was decided to con- 
struct the foundation and erect a steel tank- 
holder, to be 115ft.in diameter and 103ft. 
high, holding 700,000ft. of gas in three lifts ; 

the weight of the holder to be 475 tons, and 
the weight of the water to be 8,625 tons, or a 
total of 9,100 tons. 

As the work of excavating progressed and 
the gravel was exposed, there was found a 
clearly-defined depression diagonally across 
the pit. Through this depression the gravel 
was very thin, and in three places the quick- 
sand was entirely exposed—-the first, a space 
roft. by 15ft.; the second, a space 4ft. by 
t2ft.; the third, a space 3ft. by r5ft. 

Hardly had the whole of the loam been 
removed when rain came, overflowing the 
meadow and deluging the pit. This con- 
vinced the company more than ever that in 
erecting a holder it would be advisable to 

make the top of the foundation above high- 
water mark, which, in this case, would mean 
a fill in some spots of 12ft. with an average 
of 8ft., and the steel tank would be 2ft. 5in. 
above the level of the meadow. 
_ At this point a difficult problem was 
confronted. Meriden topographically is on 
high hills and inasandy valley; good gravel 
is a very scarce article. Four miles away, 
on the line of the railroad, is a large poor 
gravel bank, and two miles in another 
direction is a small good bank; but with 
all the teams that could be procured it was 
not possible to haul the material as fast 
as it was needed; and it was expensive 
—4s. 2d. per yd. delivered. It was evident 
_that other and good material must be 
obtained in large quantities. On the line 
of the railroad three miles away is a 
large trap-rock quarry. Refuse in the shape 
of ironstone, soft-rock and some dirt is 
accumulated in large quantities. It was 
believed this stone would mix well with the, 
material which was on hand, and could be 
purchased after it had been passed through 
the crusher to a rhin. size at 2s. 6d. per yd. 
delivered, and in quantities up to 150yds’ per 
day. About soyds. of gravel and soyds. of 
clean sharp sand could also be procured 
€ach day, and as much ashes from the works 
as there were teams to put on it. 
The question of piling was considered, 
by some might seem the only wise plan 
under the circumstances, but after consulting 


-**Extracts from a paper read before the New England 
Association of Gas Engineers. F 1 
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the leading local builder, who had worked 
on this quicksand for thirty years and had 
erected some very heavy factory-buildings on 
it, it was thought best to putin a combination 
filling of the above-named materials. 

The quicksand is found hard packed and 
not easily dug, unless-water is allowed to 
mix freely with it. Although the excavation 
was in places much below the level of the 
adjoining brook, little water was encountered, 
and quite as much came from the land as 
from the brook side. By keeping the bare spots 


well drained the men could work on the | 


quicksand with a degree of ease without 
sinking in very deep ; the less it was disturbed, 
however, the better off they were. Over 


these bare spots it was decided to lay planks | 


close together lengthways of the holes, and 
upon these 8in. by roin. timbers, 8in. apart, 
crossways of the holes. The filling between 
the timbers was of pieces of bricks and old 
retorts broken up fine, that being the best 
material at hand just then. One of the bare 
spots being narrow and long, the surface was 
covered with large flat stones, the smaller 
spaces being filled in with firebricks and 
coarse ashes. 

While working at this low level a pump 


was run night and day; also from these | 


quicksand spots a qin. tile drain was laid 
to a central point to facilitate drainage and 
keep the mass from becoming spongy while 


-the tamping was going on and each course 


of filling was laid. 

Until the whole surface approached a level 
no roller could be used, but everything put 
in was thoroughly rammed and sprinkled. 


The layers were about 3in. thick over the | 


whole surface. When the valleys were 
evened up a two-horse 4,o0o0lb. roller was 
put on, and as the thickness became greater 
this roller was increased in weight to 6,500lbs., 
requiring four horses, When the level of 
filling had been raised above the natural 
water-level the pumping was dispensed with 
over night, allowing the foundation to be 


the morning. 

Near the centre of the foundation a loose 
brick well was built up, into which the 
water ran as the foundation was successively 
wetted, and from which it was pumped to 
the brook. There were some high knolls of 
gravel not more than 3ft. below the surface. 
It was thought at first that the 5ft. concrete 
side-wall foundation might rest on these, 
but further consideration convinced the com- 


pany that this was not advisable, as part of | 


the foundation would rest on natural gravel, 
while most of it would be on filled ground, 
so the whole level was raised rft. to allow of 


the same kind of cushion underneath the whole | 


structure before the 5ft. circle was started. 


125yds. of quarry refuse, 4oyds. of good gravel, 
soyds. of works’ ashes. 
the work the ashes were exhausted. 
by was a bank of sooyds. of sand, and from 
this was taken what was needed to make 
the top-dressing under the concrete, spread- 
ing on the stone, washing it in and carefully 


rolling. Towards the end the roller worked | 


night and day. 


Near the edge where the wall of concrete | 


was laid there was a space that could not be 
rolled, but had to be filled and tamped to a 
depth of 4ft. In order to make sure that this 
portion was as solid as the centre, a round 


tapering bar sft. long was driven into the | 


main foundation several times. Seventy 
blows on the average were required to drive 
it 4ft. 5in., and the outside ring was tamped 
until it equalled the above test. 

The amount of material removed approxi- 
mated 2,gooyds. . The work of excavating 
and filling ready to begin concreting took 
twenty-two days, and six days more were 
required to fill-in around the great circle 


after the concrete wall was 4ft. high. This, 


Towards the end of | 
Near 


however, did not delay the concreters in their 
work. The filling was in the following 
amounts :—Quarry stone or refuse, 1,780yds. ; 
gravel, 68o0yds.; sand, 310yds.; ashes, 
1,100yds. ; total, 3,870yds. 

On this foundation were laid 630yds. of 
Portland-cement concrete in the following 
proportions :—1 of cement, 2} of sand and 5 
of stone. The size of stone was tin. and 
smaller. A great circle of concrete 4ft. wide 
and rft. thick was laid 5{t. below the finished 
top. On this circle was laid a ring 3ft. wide 
at the bottom, tapering to 2ft. gin. wide at 
the top, and 3ft. high; resting on the ring 
was laid, over the whole diameter of rr8ft., 
a layer r1ft. thick, trued to perfect level and 
plastered smooth. This work was accom- 
plished in eighteen days, and in a most 
satisfactory manner, a local engineer taking 
the job at 20s. 6d. per cub. yd. laid. As 
soon as the foundation was ready the iron- 
men were on the ground, and the holder was 
erected complete in a week less than the 
specified time of four months. 

In order to prevent the action of the brook 
eating away the bank near the holder, a 
stone wall 7ft. high was built to the level of 
the holder foundation and 4ooft. long, pro- 
tecting also a new purifier building near the 
brook. City water was used to fill the tank, 
as the brook water contained acids. It took 
three and a half days to fill the tank, which 


‘holds a little over 2,000,000 gallons. Before 


the water was put in careful levels were taken 
on eight points of the foundations. After 
filling levels were again taken, and there was 
not the slighest settlement. 


TRADES TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


W? have received a copy of the report of 
the judges on the work done at the 


| trades’ training schools of the Worshipful 
( 9 be | Companies of Carpenters, Joiners, Painter 
saturated, but it was pumped out again in | 


Stainers, Plaisterers, Tylers and Bricklayers, 
and Wheelwrights at 153, Great Titchfield 
Street, W. The director of the school, Mr. 
H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.L; 
A.M.LC.E., states that the classes in car- 
pentry, masonwork and painting are in a 
flourishing condition, especially the first ; 
while the classes in joinery and brickwork 
also show considerable improvement; the 
classes in plastering, plumbing, smithwork 
and woodcarving are, however, rather 
meagre and disappointing. With regard to 
the plastering class, it is hoped that the 
appointment of Mr. William Millar as in- 
structor for the coming session will put it 
on a more successful basis. In concluding 


| his report, Mr. Fletcher says :— 
The layers spread each day over a dia- | 
meter of 125ft. were about as follows:— | 


We have not quite so many students as 
last session, but, on the whole, the work 
executed is distinctly satisfactory. Fluctua- 
tion in numbers is always bound to take 
place. It is to be regretted that the com- 
panies cannot see their way to light their 
shops with electricity. We have no machi- 
nery or lathes in the school at all, with the 
exception of the smiths’ motor, The com- 
mittee will have to seriously consider these 
points in the future. A pattern-making shop 
and a shop for teaching students wiring for 
electric installations in houses might be 
added to the school, if the committee can see 
their way to do so, ; 

Over 2,000 craftsmen have passed through 
the school since it was established, and one 
frequently meets old students. on building 
operations as foremen, and in other advanced 
positions, which testifies to the good wrought 


| by the companies in their work. The com- 


panies are much indebted to Prof. T. Roger 
Smith, who is chairman of the school. His 
advice and interest, so quietly given, are of 
the very greatest assistance. — Architects’ 
pupils are admitted to the various classes 
provided there is sufficient room. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readevs who vequire informa- 
tion.on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Roof for Dye-House. 
MaccresFie_p.—A. C. writes: “In a cotton 
or calico dye-house is any advantage to be 
gained by having the roof boarded and 
felted over the spars? Should the timbers 
for a dye-house roof be painted? In a dye- 


house (calico) which I have just constructed | 


the roof as far as the skylights and over the 
louvres is boarded and felted to prevent con- 
densation and keep dirt from falling on the 
cloth. The whole of the woodwork has been 
painted to preserve the woodwork from the 
action of the steam. A calico printer and 
dyer said the painting, boarding and felting 
was all a farce.” 

When a roof is boarded and felted the 
interior of the building is less liable to 
changes of temperature from external fluctua- 
tions, so that in the winter there would ke 
less condensation of steam upon the underside 
of a dye-house roof. When timber is well- 
seasoned painting preserves it from the effects 
of moisture, but if not previously well- 
seasoned painting will hasten the decay. If 
the roof is constructed exactly as shown in 


your sketch (not reproduced) it is rather a | 


curiosity, being apparently a Queen-post 
truss without straining beam or struts, and 
the Queen posts carried up to form the side 
frame of a high louvre, while the truss 
finishes on one side 6{t. from the end of tie- 
beam, the remaining space being occupied 
by a glass slope. HENRY ADAMS. 


Monier System of Building. 


BIRMINGHAM.—F. H. T. writes: “ What is 
the Monier system of building as used in 


the new Postal Savings Bank Buildings at 


Amsterdam ?” 

The Monier system consists of rolled joists, 
old rails or other ironwork embedded in 
concrete foundations for the purpose of 
spreading them over a sufficient area with- 
out requiring to go very deep to obtain the 
strength necessary to carry the load. For 


instance, a concrete raft for a warehouse | 


may be 2{ft. to 3ft. thick on the Monier 
system with a better result than 4{t. to 6ft. 
of plain concrete would give. The Henne- 
bique system is the embedding of round iron 
rods or other sections in concrete walls, 


pillars and piles in order to increase the | 


strength. Ferro-concrete and armoured con- 
crete are other terms for similar construction. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


Material for Column. 

WuitBpy.—CoLumn writes: “I require some 
columns, about 15ft. long, to carry about 
ro tons. I propose to use steel as being more 
reliable than cast-iron. For appearance 
sake the diameter should be gin. or toin. I 
expect solid rolled steel would be high in 
cost. Would drawn steel be trustworthy, 
and (approximately) how would it com- 
pare for cost with cast-iron ? Or would built 
steel be better, considering that in the latter 
cases they would have to be wire-lathed and 
formed into circular plaster columns ?”’ 

For a column sft. high to carry 10 tons 
cast-iron is quite trustworthy, and if made 
gin. diameter should be, say, jin. thick, 
when it would carry 15 tons safely. It 
would, however, not be desirable to make it 
less than 4in. thick, owing to contingencies 
in casting. Cast, rolled or drawn steel would 
be very much more expensive. A built-up 
steel column would cost about twice as much 
as a cast-iron one, excluding cost of pattern. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


| neighbour. 


Syllabus of S.K. Building Construction 
Examination. 


LEICESTER.— STUDENT writes: ‘“ Where can 
I get a syllabus of the Board of Education’s 
Building Construction Examination ?” 

From Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C., price 13d. 
post free. G. A. T. M. 


Forming Connection with Drain. 


Bo.ton.—S. T. writes: ‘“ My client desires 
to erect a house on some land—the road to it 
is not sewered—and to put in a temporary 
drain will be £46. A triend of my client’s 
has built a house adjoining the land of my 
client and put ina 6in. temporary drain fcr 
his house. I have asked the local authorities 
to allow my client to connect up to this 
temporary drain, but they refuse. Can they 
prevent us making a connection ?” 

The local sanitary authority appear to 
have good and. reasonable 
refusing permission to ccnnect your drain 
with the temporary drain constructed by your 
ue Beets 


On Becoming an Architect. 
West Hampsteap.—H. W. writes: “Kindly 
give me some advice as to getting a place in 
an architect’s office. I have obtained two 


certificates in the building constructicn ex- | 


aminations (Board of Education), cne first- 
class elementary and one second-class ad- 
vanced stage. Would these fit me for a 
situation? What other subjects should I 
study? Is the payment of a premium neces- 
sary for obtaining a good start,and which is 
the best medium through which to obtain a 
berth ?” 

The certificates from South Kensingtcn 
are of slight value in the obtaining of a 
situation in an architect’s or builder’s office. 
To obtain a thorough practical knowledge 
of architectural practice, it is necessary to 
become a premiated pupil in an architect's 
office, and go through a course of study such 
as that at the Architectural Association Day 
and Evening Schools. We advise you to 
obtain from the secretary of the Architec- 
tural Association, 56, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., the curriculum, which gives full 
particulars of the classes and the subjects 
necessary to study and text-books therefor. 


| Ownership of Plans: and Percentage for 


ork not carried out. 

CHESTERFIELD.—F. E. T. writes: “ An archi- 
tect prepares plans, specifications and bills 
of quantities for a certain number of houses. 
His client, however, does not feel disposed 
to proceed with the work. The architect 
therefore sends in his bill, and the client is 
prepared to pay it on ccndition he has the 
plans, specifications and bills of quantities 
in his possession. What percentage can ke 
charged on the bills of quantities cn account 
of the building not being preceeded with?” 

If no special agreement has been made to 
let the client have the plans, &c., the archi- 
tect is entitled to retain them, for ke 
ordinarily contracts only to carry out the 
building for the client, and the failure to 
complete the contract is the client’s and not 
the architect’s, and the former must therefore 
stand to the loss. A client cnly hires the 
services of a professional man, and does not 
purchase outright the private knowledge 
contained in his notes, 1.e., specificatiorg, 
plans, &c. (his stcck-in-trade), Lut merely 
the product of it; in the case of an architect, 
this is the completed building. To put it in 
another way, the architect’s position is allied 
to the patentee who grants the use of his 
invention to someone to manufacture one 
of the articles. A clause should always ke 
inserted in the agreement making it clear 
from the first that the drawings, &c., belong 
to the architect, and a note to that effect 
made on each drawing, &c. The full per- 
centage on the estimated cost can be charged 


: 


for the quantities. : 


grounds for | 


Specification for Roadway. 
OckLzey writes: “Where could I get the 
usual heads of specification for laying out, 
making up and sewering a 5oft. and two 
4oft. roadways, about 4,50o0ft. in all, in the 
metropolitan area?” 
‘Specification No. 5,” price 5s. nett, con- 

tains all the information you require. 


Builders’ Bookkeeping: and Fixing Blocks. 


WIMBLEDON Parkx.—G. W. H. writes: (1) 
“Is there any book published that contains a 
satisfactory method of keeping builders’ ac- 
counts, suitable for a small contractor’s and 
jobbing business? (2) Do you know of any 
kind of composition fixing bricks that do not 
easily break, are fireproof, and will hold 
screws so as to dispense with the ordinary 
wood or breeze fixing brick?” 

(1) We cannot recommend any of the 
books which have been published on the 
subject. (2) J. Wright & Company’s fixing 
blocks ; their address is South-Western Works, _ 
New Malden. 


Acetylene for Country Houses. 


Lonpvon, E.C,—X. Y. Z. writes: “What is” 
the best form of acetylene plant for lighting 
a small country house requiring akout sixty 
15-c.p. lights?” . 

See the article on “ Acetylene” p. 31 of our 
issue for August 15th, 1cco, and the review 
on p. 57 of this issue. 


Golf Club-Houses. 


CuEesTER.—W. P. W. writes: ‘“ Have you” 
ever published designs or given any particulars — 
of golf club-houses, with the exception of — 
that illustrated in your issues for May 7th 
and 14th last?) Should such a club provide 
accommodation for ladies? ”’ i 

We published several designs for golf club- 
houses in our issue for Novemker 1oth, 1897. — 
Accommodation for ladies should certainly 
be provided, as the members may be expected 
to bring lady friends, and also in all 
probability matches will at times ke played 
in which ladies will take part. 


Curing a Smokey Chimney. 


PETERBOROUGH.—H. M. S. writes: “The — 
accompanying sketch (not reproduced) shows — 
roof plan and section of a pair of villas. The 
chimney on the north side smokes very badly 
during a northerly or north-easterly wind. I 
have had a special chimney pot put on it, but — 
this has not cured it. Can you suggest 
anything?” 

You do not send interior section, showing 
the form of flue, but we presume there isja — 
bend in the chimey laterally on the outside — 
of the wall, and therefore not in the direction — 
of a northerly wind, the consequence being 
that there is nothing to prevent such a wind © 
blowing down. We think the smoking” 
could ke prevented by bending the chimney 
back above the eaves so as to go up by the 
ridge, or by putting a revclving cowl on the — 
top. - 4 
¥ 


Tre Caretaker’s Cottage at Kensingtcn — 
Avenue fchools, Fast Ham, E., illustrated 
on the cpposite page, is placed in the ~ 
north-west corner of the playground and 
commands a view of the whole of the front 
of the school premises. The acccmmcdaticn — 
consists of parlour, kitchen, <cullery, tuo — 
tedrooms and the usual offices. The lower 
portion of exterior is faced with Leicester-— 
shire red bricks and the upper is finished in, 
rough-cast coloured a pale buff. ‘The wood- — 
work is painted green, with the exception of — 
the casements and sashes, which are finished 
white. The architect is Mr. S. Jackson, of — 
65, Fenchurch Street,.E.C. o. 
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September. 10, 1902.] 


SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


CONGRESS AT MANCHESTER. 


CONGRESS of the Sanitary Institute 
is being held this week at Manchester. 

It opened yesterday, when the Right Hon. 
Earl Egerton of Tatton delivered his in- 
augural address. Inthe course of this address 
he made the following remarks with reference 
to the Manchester sewage-disposal works :— 
Manchester has constructed a network of 
sewers, the total length of which amounts to 
1,700 miles. These sewers vary from gin. in 
diameter to the main sewer of 14ft. ro}in. 
The total cost for thissewerage system serving 
all the population of over half a million has 
been upwards of £600,000. These sewers 
convey daily twenty-six million gallons 
down to the purification works at _Davy- 
hulme. 
creased at times by the storm. waters.. At 
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present the purification of this sewage is 
partly but incompletely performed in settling 
tanks by the help of lime and copperas, the 
clear effluent being sent into the Ship Canal, 
and the sludge being sent away to the sea 
beyond the Mersey bar. To accomplish this 
result a capital expenditure of over £200,000 
has been incurred. In addition a large 
scheme, founded on the investigations and 
_ Tecommendations of the best chemists and 
engineers, provides for a series of detritus 
tanks and septic tanks, in which the insoluble 
mineral matter in the sewage will be arrested, 
and as much as possible of the organic sludge 
digested by anzrobic organisms. In this 
way the present large expenditure in chemicals 
will be unnecessary, and the cost of sludge 
temoval greatly reduced. The effluent from 
the tanks will then pass on to 46 acres of 
primary zrobic bacteria beds. From those 
it will be further purified by passing on to 
a acres of secondary beds at Flixton, and 
- finally, if necessary, 100 acres of land are 
provided to complete the purification. In 
addition to the 46 acres of bacteria beds at 
Davyhulme there are also 26 acres of storm 


This quantity is enormously in-) | 
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filters to be laid down there, which are 
intended to purify the occasional excessive 
flow in time of storm, and to serve also asa 
stand by for the main bacteria beds. Thus 
the total capacity of the new works will be 
to deal with 126,000,000 gals. per twenty- 
four hours. 

The scheme of these beds has been laid 
out as far as possible on broad and simple 
lines, so as to promote ease and facility of 
working. 

The beds are, with few exceptions, of 
uniform shape and dimensions and the point 
of admission of sewage to each bed is in the 
centre of the longer side adjoining the supply 
channel, which serves as a rule an equal 
range of beds on either side, so. that in 
general the. distributing centres fall in pairs 
opposite each other. 

Supply channels are of adequate width 
and gradient to permit of delivering the 
volume of sewage necessary for filling two 
beds at once on. the same.channel in the 
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minimum required time by gravitation to 
each distributing centre in the scheme. 

The sewage is admitted from the supply 
channel to a distributing reservoir, from 
which it flows over a sill or weir of circular 
form, and thence along channels cut in 
radiating form over thesurface of the bacteria 
bed. These channels are lined with fine-grade 
material, which tends to arrest suspended 
matters on its surface, and retain them from 
entering into the body of the bed. E 

The under-drainage of each bed is also laid 
out in radial form, the drainage lines con- 
verging into a main collecting drain, which 
is concentric with the distributing weir, and 
which communicates at each end with man- 
holes, or at the centre with an outlet well, 
from which the discharges enter the draw-off 
channel. 

The under drains are channels formed in 
the concrete bottom of the bed, covered with 
stoneware perforated slabs, set in rebates, so 
as to be flush with the surface of the bottom. 

The average depth of the clinkers forming 
the body of the bacteria beds is 3ft. 4in., each 
bed having a cross fall of 2}in., and the 


space between the radial drainage lines 
being formed with a ridge in the centre to 
facilitate the discharge of the final drainage 
at the bottom. 

The body of the bacteria beds is composed 
of furnace clinkers from which the fine 
material has been removed by screening, and 
the coarsest material is used for covering 
more particularly the radial drainage lines, 
and also the concrete bottom as far as 
practicable. 

About twelve acres of beds are now in 
operation, and the following method of 
procedure is recommended for the successful 
working of contact beds :— 


(1) The bed should be worked very slowly 
at first; in order to allow it to settle down 
and the bacterial growths to form. In this 
way there will be less danger of suspended 
matter finding its way into the body of the 
bed while the material is still loose and 
open: 


(2) The burden should not be increased till 
analysis reveals the presence of surplus 
oxygen, either dissolved or in the form of 
nitrates in the effluent. 


(3) Analyses of the air in the bed may 
usefully be made from time to time during 
resting periods. 


(4) The variations in capacity should be 
carefully recorded. If the capacity is found 
to be rapidly decreasing a period of rest 
should'be allowed. 


(5) Long periods of rest should be avoided 
during winter, as when deprived of the heat 
of the sewage the activity of the organisms 
decreases. If necessary the burden on the 
bed should then be decreased by reducing the 
number of fillings. per day rather than by 
giving a long rest at one time. 


(6) The insoluble suspended matter should 
be retained on the surface by covering, at 
any rate, a portion of the latter with a layer. 
of finer material not more than 3in. in depth. 
The suspended matter thus arrested should 
not be raked into the bed, but when its 
amount becomes excessive it should be scraped 
off. This should be done if possible, in dry, 
warm weather, after the bed has rested some 
days. By placing the inlet and outlet 
penstocks (or sluices) as close together as 
possible the suspended matter will tend to 
concentrate in their vicinity, and its removal 
will be facilitated. 


The total capital expenditure on sewers and 
purifying works in Manchester and neighbour- 
hood will amount to £1,300,000, or rather less 
than £2 10s. per head of the population served. 

With'regard to the other local authorities 
in the Mersey and Irwell watershed, alumino- 
ferric is used by nearly half the boroughs 
and district councils as a precipitant; nearly 
one-third use no precipitant at all. The 
sludge is mostly disposed of on the land, 
being either given or occasionally sold to 
the farmers as manure. Rochdale, Bury and 
Withington are also constructing new works 
on bacteria beds. 

I desire to call special attention to the 
successful working of the joint committee in 
Lancashire and Cheshire, and to press upon 
the Government that similar legislation to 
that which is now confined to those counties 
and Yorkshire should be extended to the 
whole country and made compulsory. The 
manufacturers in these counties feel that all 
similar traders in the kingdom should be 
compelled to treat their trade waste in the 
same way, as the cost of treatment is a 
definite charge on the cost of production and 
should therefore be general. 

The outlay by the manufacturers has been 
considerable, probably not less than £ 300,0co, 
but the improvement of the river water is 
itself an important benefit to them when 
river water is used for manufacturing 
purposes. 
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Trade and Craft. 
Some New Pipe Heads. 
The accompanying illustrations show two 
of the several new designs for rainwater-pipe 
heads which Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson, 
Ltd., are now introducing. It is a regrettable 
fact that so much of the work produced by 
commercial firms is of such wretched design, 
being in many cases the mere duplication of 
patterns which were never good and which | 
have since become out ot 
date. So that it is at least 
refreshing to see a firm like 
Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkin- 
son sufficiently enterprising 
to have new designs pre- 
pared for them by architects 
of ability. Of the two pipe 
heads here illustrated that 
numbered L 4466 was de- 
signed by Mr. J. J. Joass, 
and the other is the work 
of Mr. C. A. Nicholson, both 
well-known men; _ while 
other designs have been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. R. Myers, 
Mr. D. W. Kennedy, Mr. H. A. Saul, 
Mr. A. Wickham Jarvis and Mr. Erskine 
S. Cummings. The larger of the two 
designs now shown costs £3 (head and 
socket ears), whilst the smaller one 
costs 15s. gd.—in iron. A card on 
which the entire set of new designs is illus- 
trated will be sent on application to Messrs. 
Lockerbie’ & ‘ Wilkinson, whose London 
office is at 109, Victoria Street, their Birming- 
ham premises being in Station Street. 
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A Diagram Map of Ventilation. 

In commemoration of the Coronation and 
also of the jubilee of the scientific applica- | 
tion of natural ventilation as a complete 
system (developed fifty years ago by the late 
Mr. Robert Boyle, senior, in conjunction 
with Prof. Michael Faraday) Messrs, Robert | 
Boyle & Son, Ltd., the well-known firm of | 
London and Glasgow, are presenting to the 
schools in this country and the Colonies 
a large educational diagram illustrating 
“natural” ventilation as applied to build- 
ings. About 50,000 of these diagrams will be 
sent out, and as the ordinary sale price of 
each is two guineas the very great expense 
to which the firm has thus gone will be 
readily appreciated, more especially when 
it is stated that the gift is not prompted 
solely for business considerations, but for the 
promotion of a better knowledge of the 
subject of ventilation in schools. A record 
of the progress made in regard to this branch 
of science may be found in the biography of 
the late Mr. Boyle, senior, wherein is also 
described the earlier work of the present Mr. 
Robert Boyle, who has devoted his whole 
life and a considerable portion of his private 
fortune to the subject. 

Whilst referring to this matter it is in- 
teresting to note that “ Meteor III.,” the new 
racing yacht built in America for the German 
Emperor, is ventilated on the “Boyle” 
system with “air-pump” ventilator (upcast) 
and patent downcast ventilator, which effect 
a continuous change of air between decks in 
all weathers. The “Boyle” system was 
awarded the £50 prize, with grand diploma 
(the only prize offered), at the International 
Ventilation Competition, London, presided 
over by Lord John Manners, and the highest 
award for ventilation at the last Paris Ex- 


hibition—two gold medals and one silver 

medal—when the best known systems in 
_ Europe and the United States competed. It 
is employed in the British and foreign 
navies, and by the principal steamship com- 
panies in this and other countries, from whom 
Messrs. Boyle have received many valuable 
reports, one being from a First Naval Lord 
of the Admiralty and another from Lord 
Kelvin in connection with the application of 
the “air-pump” ventilator to his yacht 
“Talla Rookh.” The Russian Government 
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are extensively employing the “Boyle” 


| system, sixteen battleships having up to the 
| present been ventilated throughout on this 


system, whilst others are in progress. The 


| Indian troopship “ Hardinge’’—the largest 


troopship, we believe, in existence, designed 
by Sir Edward Reed for the British Govern- 
ment, and recently built by the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Co., of Glasgow—is fitted 
throughout with the system, selected by the 


| Admiralty as being the most suitable for the 


very trying conditions existing in such a 
vessel, 


Law Cases. 


Forming’ Streets too Narrow. — At the 
North Shields Police Court on Wednesday 
last John Thomas Alexander was summoned 
for a breach of the Tynemouth Corporation 
by-laws by forming a new street—King 
Edward Road—of a less width than 4oft. 
Mr. H. A. Adamson (town clerk), who 
appeared for the Corporation, said that in 
November, 1896, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, through his agent, submitted an estate 
plan showing building sites adjacent to 
Tynemouth Railway Station. The plan 
showed 4oft. streets, and was approved. 
In June last Mr. Alexander deposited plans 
for the purpose of building villas opposite to 
Holy Saviour’s Church in King Edward Road. 
This plan, too, showed a 4oft. street, and it 
was passed by the Buildings Committee, 
their action being confirmed by the Council. 
In building the boundary wall, however, the 
defendant narrowed the street to 37ft., and 
therefore contravened the by-law. Mr.G.R. 
Duncan, addressing the Bench for the defence, 
contended that there was nothing on the 
estate plan or on Mr. Alexander’s plan 
showing that any portion of the ground 
purchased by his client would be required to 
make the road 4oft. wide. There were no 
buildings on the opposite side of the road to 
Mr. Alexander’s, and until there were erec- 
tions there, or a continuous line of buildings 
on his client’s side, no street could be said to 
be formed, Mr. Alexander gave evidence to 
the effect that he had not in any way 
encroached upon the roadway or the foot- 
path. He had rebuilt a wall upon the same 
site as the old wall. The Bench considered 
there had been an infringement of the by- 
law, and imposed a fine of 20s. and costs, 


Engineering Notes. 


The Designs for the New Sonning Bridges 
show lattice girders of light construction. 

Synod Hall, Londonderry, is being warmed 
and ventilated by Messrs. John King, Ltd., 
engineers, of Liverpool. 

Conway Suspension Bridge.—Mr. John J. 
Webster, C.E., has been instructed to prepare 
the necessary plans and specifications for the 
repair of this bridge at a cost of £6,500. 
Details of the work were given on p. 22 of 
our issue for August 27th. 

The New Lock at Teddington is now in 
course of construction, work having been in 
progress for the past sixteen months. The 
lock, which is being built in accordance 
with the plans of Mr. Charles J. More, the 
engineer to the Thames Conservancy, will, 
when completed, be the largest on the 
Thames, and will possess accommodation for 
a tug and six barges at a time, as against a 
tug and a barge, which is the holding capacity 
of the present lock. It is to be 650ft. long 
and 25ft. wide, the length of the old lock 
being 177ft. To allow of its construction 
the Conservators have acquired three acres of 
Ham Fields from the trustees of Lord Dysart, 
and the existing lock-keeper’s house will 
have to come down and be rebuilt elsewhere. 
The present lock, with the rollers at the side, 
will be retained to supplement the new one, 
which runs nearly parallel with it, and the 
heads will be level with each other up 
stream. The lock cut, however, is to be 
greatly widened, nearly as far as the iron 
footbridge, which connects the Surrey shore 
with the lock island and Teddington. The 
first section, upon which nearly 100 men are 
at present engaged, is nearly completed. 
The lock is being built of concrete, with 
granite copings, facings and sills, and will 
be ‘provided with three pairs of large and 
powerful sluice gates to divide the lock into 
two enclosures. The present weir and chan- 
nels will in no way be affected by the big 
work now in hand, which it is expected will 
be completed within the next nine months. 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
‘The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted uniess they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILDERS’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Bristol.—For builders’ and plumbers' work connected 
with the erection of school premises at Mina Road, 
Bristol, for the Bristol, School Board. Mr. H, Dare 
Bryan, architect, 38 College Green, Bristol :— 

Builders’ work. 


E. Love oe 65,000 OO 
W, Church i 5 STOO n Oo 
G. Downs & Son ae Sed sei 554500 MO 
E, Clarke PME rm Spb eS 
Eastabrook & Sons ae Sy, 5 B2DIIOiO 
E. Walters A te art 5,290 0 O 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. 5,199 0 O 
RAaWukinsi& Sons) {oases 5,098 0 O 
Se Williams 1.1.5 so esse) lesee eiek eet mn 
G. Humphreys,* Stapleton Road .. 4,900 0 o 
‘ Plumbers’ work. 

A. E. W. Blissett Ho dds ‘co 581 I0 © 
J. E. B. James an 555 0 O 
AY ioViariehan ie stat 553 2 2 
A, E. Wilkins oc 529 0 0 
J. Wilkins a 523 0 0 
A. S. Scull AG 522 0 0 
S. H. Pove Fae IGE: oe 520) mma 
G. F. Tuckey,* Gloucester Street, St. 

Ratil!S se bao ahestekanets ac 518 0 oO 

* Accepted. [All of Bristol.] 
Carmarthen.—For additions to Alltyferin, Carmar- 
thenshire. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Swansea :— 

Bennett Brothers .. £1,020 
Henry Billings 995 


Walters & Johns* so oe Sem 
* Accepted. [All of Swansea.] 
Chertsey.—For sewerage works, &c., for the Chertsey 
tban District Council. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., 
engineer, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham :— 
Contract No. 1.—No. 1 Ward, 1,395yds. run 12in. 
stoneware pipe sewers, 12,500yds. gin., 500yds. 8in. 
cast-iron rising main, 310yds. run 6in. cast-iron rising 
main, &c. :— ‘ 
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F. Farney, Fulham .. .. .. £42,930 °.0 
J. & F. Binns, Croydon .. .. .. 39,000 0 0 
W. Jones & Son, Neath .. .. «. 34:475 0 O 
RRR nen ee) san lose 2 6 S1s7074 (0: 30 
J. Jackson, Plaistow .. .. .. 30,874 17 7 
W. Brigg; Eccleshill .. .. 30,300 0 O 
G. Bell & Co., Tottenham ce seqne2gcoud! du Oo 
F. W. Trimm 54 oa Piel “ea 920,200" 50, OC 
F. Osenton, Westerham .. .. 27,290 0 O 


Contract No. 2.—3,550yds run 12in. cast-iron 
rising main, &c. 


AVY  DEUE wat) ioe) peace -- £4,487. 0 0 
tOr? De BINS ges Swe see sng «2 33900: 0. JO 
Hughes & Lancaster .. .. .. «. 3,871 6 9 
F. Osenton, Plaistow .. titi oh ae700n 0 VO. 
iG Bette Cac, esses lh sah as ee S750, 0 0 
J. Jackson Mone tasiagie Rant as00d, O28 
J. Farney, Fulham... 3,660 0 O 
W., Brigg Abe, Oe Pe at 3,650 0 O 
BONES @ SON) ce ee ee aw so woe! 235043. 17 0 
C. Ford, Harlesden Del ea. bee eae 35405," OF 1 O 
A. E. Nunn, ‘Kenterden © <5 «1. <é/ S450 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co... Couns pose peaa04. O° 0 
Gill & West, Southend .. 2,758 19 6 


Contract No. 3.—Addlestone sewerage—7 74 miles of 7in. 
to roin. stoneware pipe sewers, and the laying of about 
four miles of iron pipe sewers, with manholes, lamp- 
shafts and other appurtenances, and the laying of 
24 miles of roin. pumping main and three miles of 
small-sized flush-water mains, together with the erection 
of pumping station, with concrete storage tank under 
same :— 


Osenton.. .. 31427 Oo 0 
Cooke & Co... Petts seh febeJO, SOL £O)<0 
MOneS 6c:S0N.s <2 =. es <= 29,427 0 O 
J. & T. Binns . ne 28,078 © oO 
Braithwaite & Co., Leeds ag 27,900 0 O 
J. Jackson & Son os oe 27,452 19 4 
Trimm, Eastleigh .. .. 24,640 0 O 


Contract No. 4.—Joint sewage- sdtspotal works—the con- 
struction of four covered concrete septic tanks, and 
twenty-four concrete bacterial filter-beds and appur- 
tenances ; also preparing and laying out 16 acres of land 
for filtration purposes :— 


Osenton Agha oii Siwle. islet “es Ce 861 0 oO 
MOIACKSOW Ge cele (es. (ee es) nse) £1,479 1914) 
ONES SOM. so. 5s oh wer we 10,945) TOU CO 
Trimm .. Scitech) Nome) LOs7Om (OO 
Braithwaite & eo. Eee oie - -10;640 «7 2 
Ci Ford s.:+ <2 co oe 6, veka cake) 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston | Sseliaet ss ee 10;5554°0 0 
B. Cooke & Co. .. ence 10,251 ONO 
PSINDSE wisck eeu es Panetta £O;1500 O10 
Contract No. 5. © combined contracts. 
Binns. 7, 2,9.ANd 4). es rau Rchepestey Ole te) 
Jones & ‘Son, I, 2,3 and 4 30 76,000. 0 O 
Cooke & Co., 1, 2, 3 and 4 See 5;000 1080) 
Osenton, I, 2, 3 "and 4 nat Entmiestet 74,000! (0 0 
WacksOn, 15:2) 3/ANG 4%. ie se se 723972 12 10 
Binns, 1, 2 and 3 5c Bs nist 7101070410020 
Trimm, TA 2e san acess! Seer es 00;926° 0) 10 
Jones & Son, 1, 2 and 3 Tee asa 05.0000 O 
Osenton, I, 2 and SV ine Ae eee O2.5 OOLLOm O 
Jackson, Py CONG iS wien eat csp aan OL,402 03) 7; 
Trimm,1,2and3 .. So eno Gee ye SO 
Contract No. 6.—Pipes, &c. 
Sheepbridge Iron Co. a6 £11,554. 1) 2 
Staveley Iron Co. : te 11,366 18 2 
Stephenson & Co., Glasgow sell eels 15,290) (0176 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . RE TT.O536 09.010) 
Stanton Ironworks .. Kens melO707 sO: 
Clay Cross ‘Co. 3. _ Gene ecO,55T) 1a 10 


Felixstowe.—For the Gonctrubticn of the sea-walls, 
groynes, promenade and other works, for the Urban 
District Council :— 


T. W. Pedrette, Stamford Hill .. £19,762 0 6 
Easton, Gibb & Son, London + 18,983 15,-6 
G. Double, Ipswich .. 16,948 13 8 
W. Grabwell & Co., Barrow-in- 

Furness. . 16,422 12 g 
Case Sea-Defence’ Syndicate, Ltd., 

London + »16;329.: 3.8 
Bradshaw & Co, ‘London ~ ve) 15,439.18 0 
P.W. Symmons, London Sones 320, SONG 
i. ). Linzell, Felixstowe... .. .. 15,219 0 O 
A. Fasey & Son, Leytonstone os 14,368 9: 8 
G. Hayward & Co., London 14,250 0 O 
J. Moffat, Manchester .. .. .. 14,244 15 0 
J. C. Truman, Swanley 13,990 0 O 
C, Durrant, Walton 13,900 19 6 
J. Moran & Son, Harwich .. 13276) 5 2 
B. Cooke & Co.,* Westminster 12,506 3 2 


* Accepted. 


Finedon (Northants)._For Finedon water-supply 
works, for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Mosley 
& Scrivener, engineers, Fish Street Chambers, North- 
ampton :— 

Contract No. 1.—Water-tower. 


R. Cosford, Northampton cn ae 2,269 Oo 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton .. .. 2,184 0 
W. T. Willmott, Rushden i acs Smee Kel 
W. Higgins, Northampton .. .. .. 1,909 0 
H. Shardlow, Nottingham ae) £,095 00. 
A.J. Chown, Northampton .. 1,850 oO 
Goodman & Murkett, Wellingborough 1,867 ‘0 
C. R. Pettitt, Thrapston sce .. 1,844 I0 
Berrill & Green, Wellingborough .. ie “822 70 
Hacksley Brothers, Wellingborough ee Eger oO 
J. Titmus, Finedon .. .. Pert, 700) 10 
R,. Marriott, Rushden Macwnisy nisar wees 4 75O'a O 
F. Henson, Finedon.. .. .. =? 1,095 © 
-T, Swindall, Rushden... 1,657 oO 
G. Henson, Wellingborough . est, 71,050.00: 
O. P. Drever,* Kettering .. .. 1,439 0 


Contract No. 2, “Sigel tank ae pee pat 


Manlove, Alliott & Co., Naina . £1,400 0 
A. Dodman, King’s Lynn ne See els mol 
Westwood & Wright sno fe) sox 1,116 o 
D. Rowell .. re 998 o 
ohnson & Wright, Northampton... A ees OOO LY 
. Firth : Snap peNepery Clea 972 09 

. Shardlow.. .. ip ae Kee. GOO! SO! 
Dixon & Fish, "Kettering . Bae eee ee BORO 


W. R. Renshaw & Co., Stoke-on-Trent 780 0 
Gilbert Thompson, Birmingham .. .. 759 0 
John Thompson,* Dudley .. .. .. 740 0 
Contract No. 5.—Engine-house and cottage. 
HMinonardiow Ss Ac aes eo sere 7 ° 
R. Cosford Fe te) €aca BAe tere fo) 
J. T. Wingrove Oi icics ei Ao oun eleky wes! 
Wis Gar VV UNOttay (ptt pcm ren iiesitisse kereg023) 0 
R. Marriott, jun. ~.. a yee ASE ea seats) 
A.J. Chown .. cee sea ath setos eske OCORLO 
Goodman & Murkett Sell ci tk Mirena: «705001 O 
G,. Henson ESS ee 66 OS) GA aes Aer) 
Hacksley Brothers. SeLisaant stl wae 507 CO 
DV SESS insite eeu tack se) to eet ee muse C500 O 
F, Henson Aeene sie, brutus spl Gente coat 580.0 
Berrill & Green bale (Se MS are SoA pepe eine) 
Te RAC EOQUS rere cite oles Onera AERIS See Te S EO 
OFP, DECVCEeEy Detail sarlieh gs Ab och GOS. 0 
eobiaet No. 7.—Reservoir. : 
R. W.: Barker, Peerente ie -» £2,484 9° 8 
CoRVPerntt aces Rete Sas le 253071020 
R. Cosford F ve Heel wel 2,100" 1080 
W. W. Bolton, Thrapston Ser 26 > 2,098 . 0-0 
J. I. Wingrove | .. ap Miele c2,025 8-07" 0) 
Ay JT. (Ghowne ..6 VS we Ee 3. a= T1995" O° -O 
R, Marriott, jum... Vic renp ee ee - 1,040 “OF -0 
Hacksley Brothers A ot fic 1,889 0° 0 
i. FVONSOME Peis Aor taeretes 1,888 o--o 
Willmott . Pigs) Lit Sha ee) eee. 5,869) 0100; 
H. Shardlow Cs wal Cat eee “2.802% OF 10: 
Goodman & Murkett . LOR S847 0° -O 
(Ge leleetey ho Woke oo Sontioce accom eps), ohare) 
Apo windalle Gar a.he wre eer eet sce ts055) 70) 10: 
Lope STR) aa do da Mabey sor kbowl eee ee) 
Berrill & Green’ ./) 3; 2. '.: = 2,536-"0 -o 
Jetitmuse paw ae wes Waee bece stat 55355) 10). O 
OQ. P Drever* eh, OTRO 1,259 IIo 
Contract No. 8.—Iron pipes. 

W.W. Bolton... t £2 116--0 
Watson, Gow & Co., ‘Glasgow nee 240020) 
R. W. Barker .. + -1,952 0 
Stanton Ironworks, near Nottingham ., -» - 1,946 oO 
H. Shardlow Soy Hale So Seen eiidcs ate Roe AS) 
Dixon & Fish 1,913 0 
pn re Coal & Iron Co., %* Chester- 

field 1,773 0 

Contrast No. 9. eee pipes, xe 
Original tenders. 
MCPHEE ee, he Ge aco oo oe Coe eevee me 
ResWe Barkery oth iss sicll s: ees ee 149508 10 
T. Swindall .. Nea d8752.0 
W.G. Willmott . =e 2,00m) 0. 
R. Marriott, jun... 1,825.0 
(CAUekeeeenN Sa! oy Go Ba) ode un. Hawa eele oe Kel 
BOHenson. “oe ss set se as set se 760-0 
W.W. Bolton .. ate 1,610 o 
Lea & Warren, Kettering as0) aT, 007870 
O. P. Drever 53 Bb dn Goer ee Reb eta) 
Dixoni:é Bish ee ca) sees eee | ase, gO4e 22 
Gores oh 35 om! on Bam ah. dae Ceeryss) oC) 
H. Shardlow B Aan de enn 1,203 0 
J. T. Wingrove os Ge 1,188 0 
Revised tenders. 

R. Cosford oh ate . £1,463 o 
[eicleaVVINETOVOUe samc cme sit ek dees sal ie T5404. 10 
H. Shardlow ay mo or 60 no -de» 2eEvts a4 


Dixon & Fish vee Fage2 
Note.—-Dixon & Fish are the accepted eonderers 
for Contract No. 9, but which amounts has not been 

indicated. * Accepted. 


Grimsby.—For the piling, timbering and concreting 
at the Alderman Dobson School, for the Grimsby School 
Board. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, Court Chambers, 
Grimsby :— 


Pedrette & Co., London yee 5,087) 2).6 
Gradwell & Co., Barrow-in-Furness 3,459 2 2 
H. B. James, London.. .. se eS.350) 0050 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby He sHebey pate (5) 
J. M. Thomson & Sons, yt 37230) (0) 0 
J. Waterman, Grimsby : . 2,887 0 2 
Harman & Langton, * ‘Hull’ 2,788 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Harrow.—For the making-up of the following private 
streets: Vaughan Road (Part 1), Butler Road (Part 1), 
Cross Road, Whitehall Road and Lansdown Road, for 


the Harrow-on-the-Hill Urban District Council. Mr. J. 

Percy Bennetts, engineer and ete -- 
C. Ford, Harlesden .. : » £41783 oo 
F, Dupont & Co., Watford — A,ata. 5, 2 
Meston & Hale, North Kensington... 4,276 0 7 
G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith .. 4,153 0 o 
Bracey & Clark, Watford . as 4,080 0 0 
E,W. Hollingsworth, Wealdstone . 4,058 8 2 
T. Free & Son, Maidenhead 3,785 0 9 
T. Adams,* Wood Green .. 3,643 I9 IO 
Felkin & Watson, Southally 3,301 0) 0 

* Accepted. f Withdrawn. 


Llandrindod.—Accepted for drainage work at Disserth 
Rectory, Llandrindod. Mr. Glendinning Moxam, 
architect, Swansea :— 

Price & Williams, Builth . £192 10 


Llantarnam (Wales).—For construction of Corona- 
tion Road, for the Urban District Council :— 


Meredith .. .. £4,820 17. 4 
Lucas : ws 2,908 17.76 
Leadbeter Sth Woe) Ga ot at ey ents) Ce) 
H. Linton TGs tates 5 ech 2i790'm Ui O 
Geen Cinton” wees «ce se, 2,786 8) IF 
Dyson Partitt Gee ier est) Ue geil ee 25597 © Or.O 
BG, Parhth cath vsciese! ea eee 2,)3026 O40 
C. H. Reed*.. Hasawepe S Tele tote ae 2,902 Comme) 
ECD AVIS Ta sta Nc ff 2.850 OO 


* Recommended for Achedtened wi road’ and bridge 
work, the question of fencing deferred. ¢ Informal. 


London, §.W.—For proposed works at 64 Eaton 
Square, S.W. Messrs. Walton & Lee, surveyors, 1¢ 
Mount Street, W 


Structural works. Decorations. 
Druce & Co. by hs $Lj;137 | Druce 65 Co.) "Se 323 
Thompson & Beveridge 1,125! Thompson & Beve- 
Simpson & Son .. .. 1,100 ridge a4 308 
Buckeridge .. ..., «. 1,082 Simpson & Son +» 300 
Stimpson & Co .. .. 1,060] Buckeridge oe) ee SO 
Mitchell & Son ., .. 980 | Stimpson & Co, .. 320 

| Mitchell & Son +e 249 
Southsea,—For the erection of business premises, Elm 


Grove, &c., for Mr. R. Payne. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
145 Victoria Road North, Southsea. Quantities by 


architect :— 
J. Durrant ay eal Ks £6, 700 10 
Wiabearmoamth) Gin. nus aecunfe) cee xn 10:427. .0 
Corke eNO. 6,420 0 
Saba ohh & Co. 6,400 o 
Dowdell... .. 6,351 0 
: Harding — 6,251 oO 
Davis: = ». 6,245 0 
- Clark & Son... 6,189 o 
Croekerell 6,109 0 
Coltherup 3 5,995 oO 
Salter, King’s Road* 51994 oO 


Nore. —Steel construction by Pierson & Sos London. 
* Accepted. 


‘ Swansea.—For the erection of a house at the Olchfa, 
Sketty,. Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
39 Castle Street, Swansea :— 

Lloyd Brothers . £2,770 | Walters & John . £2,600 
John Davies ..+ +. 2,576 


J. & F. Weaver 2,650 
David Jenkins .. 2,645 | Bennett Brothers* .. 2,547 
Henry Billings.. .. 2,630 


* Accepted. (All of Swansea.] 
Swansea.—For the erection of new chancel, St. 


Barnabas, Waunarlwyd, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham, architect, Swansea :— 


John Davies Re Ge. Ute . $532 10 
‘Thomas Richards; .y va. a ekasomae eens aeR 2: 
Henry Billings Site Eaotivalh, \eoue et ak MIS O) 
Walters:& Johns 35°"... > se, (=. se °460" 0 
Bennett Brothers* ,, o 


ME be, Ueneatael 450 
* Accepted, [All of Swansea.] 


Swansea.—Accepted for rebuilding shop, 19 High 
Street, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Swansea :— 

Henry Billings, Swansea .. .» £880 


Swansea.—Accepted for additions 
Swanséa. 
sea :— 

Henry Billings, Swansea 


to Brynbriallu 
Mr. Gléndinning Moxham, architect, Swan 


£250 
Swansea.—For the erection of a pair of ‘tottages 
Murton, Swansea, Mr. Aclendinning srogharse architect 
Swansea :— 
Henry Billiaigs. ao aS if506 
Thomias Davies* ana ebaertee ee hd dere| Lak =H ZO 
* Accepted. : {Both of Swansea. ] 


Swindon.—For the erection of the higher elementary 
school, Euclid Street, Swindon, for the Swindon School 
Board. Messrs. Bishop & Pritchett, architects, Swindon :— 

Downing & Rudman, New Street, 


Chippenham . £10,700 0 O 
McC. E. Fitt, 118 Oxford Street, 

Reading ae 9,246 0 oO 
HH. éeC: Spackman ‘ 8,629 0 O 
J. Williams, Bath Road 8,428 9 oO 
A, J. Colborne, Newport Street Hee: one) 
C. Williams,* Princes street... 8,356 17 I0 


* Accepted. [Rest of Swindon. J 


Thornaby-on-Tees.— For street works, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. C. T. Johnson, borough engineer :— 


W. O’ ponerivce Stockton aie - £2,441 
W. Robinson,* 15 Bright Street, ‘Stockton- 
on-Tees ., y 2,080 
fs heceeted. 


Woodford.—For kerbing, channelling and making-up 
Sunset Avenue, Woodford Green, for the Woodford 
Urban District Council. Mr. William Farrington, 
surveyor :— 

Parsons & Parsons, Ilford Wharf, 
Ilford 


we - £1,097 17 9 
Griffiths & Co., Hamilton House, 


Bishopsgate Street Without 1,090 4 II 
J. Meston, 60 St. Mark's Road, North 

Kensington, W.. = *E,044, I ID 
French Brothers, * Buckhurst Hill .. 1,038 6 6 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,065.] * Accepted. 


Woking. —For the erection of a house, Januay. Hill, 
Woking, tor Mr. F. H. Wenham, Messrs. William G. 
Jones & Clinton, architects, Woking and ah es ac — 

Ip Whitburn’ He a. » £31737 10 
J. Harris & Son* Agta 3,619 Oo 
* Accepted. 


Yarmouth (Great).—For the erection of nurses’ home, 


for Great Yarmouth Board of Guardians. Mr. A. S. 
Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Regent Street, Great 
Yarmouth — 
Bray .. £2,468 0 0 
Everitt 2,450 0 O 
Beech 2,388 10 6 
Read .. 2,364 15 0 
laryaee 2,323, 0 0 
Rand .. 2,299 14 0 
Willimont 2,285 0 0 
S. & F. Smith.. 2,270 0 O 
Eastoe 2,267 0 O 
Pestell re 2,237 10 O 
Carter & Wright do, Miseets220" 101 TO! 
FL arma an is cy heel ae es, ary aa er so. Daae 
Dawson* ., pA se 5A 2,061 0 O 
* Accepted. 
Ystalyfera.—For the erection of a shop at Ystalyfera 
for Mr. Luther Lloyd. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, 


architect, Swansea :— 


Marles Brothers - £710 0 
Benjamin Lewis .. 610 0 
D. Rees,* Ystalyfera 512 10 


% ‘Accepted. [Rest of Swansea.] 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF S ’ ED. 
Sree WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAIN 
BUILDING: 
Sept. 11 Hackney—Coal Stores E Re 40 ae a4 -. | Borough Council .. R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
is Ir | Walthamstow— ‘Sorting Office’ A Be ne ls .. | Commaors. of H.M. Works, &e.. J. Wager, H. M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 
a II Ebbw Vale, Mon—Works, Offices, &e. > se Ac .. | Urban District Council .. .. | T. J. Thomas, Engineer, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 
+ II Whiston—Bathrooms, &c., at Sanatorium a 68 .. | Rural District Council .. .. | J. Gandy, Architect, Hall Street, St. Helens, 
F 12 Hereford—Isolation Hospital ae a oe Se .. | Rural District Council .. .. | T. Llanwarne, 8 St. John Street, Hereford. 
an 12 Manchester—Lavatory a, if .. | Sanitary Committee on || Gaty: Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
+ 12 Rhos, Wales—Alterations at Public ‘Hall . ste Bs No. 51 Mountain Street, Rhos. 
+ 12 Sheffield—Bridge over Canal ave a “a a . | Improvement Committee -. | C. EF. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
*~ 12 | Hull—Synagogue and poner on ae 2% me .. | Old Hebrew Congregation -- | Ansdell & Cox, 50 Savile Street, Hull. 
a 12 | Blackley—Lavatory .. we is Ox .. | Manchester Corporation .. eral Ley, Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
=f 12 | Auchterderran, Scotland— School . ae bs sis .. | School Board a a6 .. | W. Williamson, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
i ee | Dowlais— Showroom, House, &c. .. ve a se .. | Picton & Morris .. .. | IT. Roderick, Architect, Glebeland, Merthyr. 
oa 13 Linlithgow—Police Station, Gtey hic aa ae an .. | Standing Joint Committee .. | E. C. H. Maidman, 13 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 
nA 13 | Sabden, Lancs—Boundary Walls .. ba as J —— Mr. Gregson, Surveyor, Padiham. 
“ 14 | Troedyrhiw, Wales—Altering, &c., School ah —— Price Brothers, Grocers, Troedyrhiw. 
“ 15 | London, N.W.—Pair of Cottages, Fire Escape Shed, &c. .. | Hendon Urban District Council | S. S. Grimley, Engineer, Council Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon. 
‘ TS Llwyncelyn, Porth, Wales—School. ae J. Rees, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
‘i 15 | London, W. — Convenience AA an ve oe Ss ee Ree Royal Borough | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kensington. 
| Council. | 
a3 16 | Cowfold, Sussex—Alterations, &c, .. ss ue te oie ae W. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 
~ 16 | Ilkeston—Lawndry, &c., at Hospital A ne Bs .. | Committee .. ae wie .. | C. W. Hunt, 132 Station Road, Ilkeston. 
-- 16 Norwich—Classrooms, &c. . a Ds An .. | School Board 5 .. | C.J. Brown, Architect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 
- 16 | Leyland, Lancs—Business Premises ae es a .. | Industrial Co-op. Soc., Ltd. .. | H. Howarth, Architect, Morecambe. 
- 17 | London, S.E.—Bathrooms and Stores Ss Sa an .. | Lambeth Workhouse Guardians S. R. J. Smith, 15 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
a TS Woolwich — Municipal Buildings .. te ee .. | Borough Council .. | A. B. Bryceson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 
” 18 | London, S.E.—Operating Room at Infirmary ae a6 ‘. | Southwark Union Guardians | G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
~ 18 | Devonport—Buildings at Gasworks .. | Corporation | J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 
” 18 | London, S.E.—Converting Ra eey Arch into Stables, &c. |. | Southwark Union Guardians | G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, E.C. 
a 18 | Woolwich—Greenhouse : é ain se .. | Borough Council .. .. | F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 
is 19 | Pontllanfraith—Twenty Cottages _ a a4 a8 .. | Tredegar Junction Bldg. Club .. | Tredegar Junction Hotel, Tredegar Junction. 
a 20 | Kirkcaldy—School, &c. . | Burgh School Board a .. | W. Williamson, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 
- 22 | London, E.—Stores, Cart and Van- Sheds, Lodge, Urinals, &e. | Stepney Borough Council | M. W, Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 
on 22 | London, N.—Dwarf Wall, &c. a ae . | Hornsey Urban District Council | E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
3 23 | London, W.—Board Room, Offices, &c. .. ifs Aes .. | Hammersmith Bd. of Guardians | J. H. Richardson, 87 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
” 24 | London, W.—Dwellings Ne ne ae ee .. | Hammersmith Borough Council | H. Mair, Borough Surveyor, London, W. 
a 27 | Wallsend—School Extension. . ve -. RP Be .. | School Board ee AS .. | Clerk, Board’s Offices, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay. 
* 29 | Derby—School .. ate Aes .. | School Board F oe .. | A. Macpherson, Architect, Tenant Street, Derby. 
a 30 | Wesham, Lancs—Workhouse ‘and Offices. Ae .. | Fylde Union Guardians si .» | Haywood & Harrison, Accrington. 
Oct. 7 | Acton, W.—Refuse Destructor a Re ae a .. | District Council _. é .. | D. J, Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
” 7 | London, S.E.—Cartshed, Bothy, &c. i ar aa .. | London County Council.. .. | General Section, Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Nodate | Nottingham— Alterations, &c., to School .. 3t 50 .. | School Board ve oe .. | Evans & Son, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 
% | Aldershot—Schools .. ot ve ae Ae .. | School Board : -+ | Fowler & Hugman, g Craigs Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 
ENGINEERING: | 
Sept. 131 | Andraitx, Baleares, Spain—Dredging a ZA an ae a | Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Publie 
| Works, Madrid. 
1" iz | Styal, Cheshire—Electrical Wiring ee ae ac .. | Cholton Union Guardians .. | G. R. Peers, 16 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
a 13 Downpatrick—Pump .. oe | Rural District Council .. pals, earls, Portaferry. 
+ 14 St. Petersburg, Russia—_Two. Bridges over River Neva 3 The Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 
ae 15 | Launceston, Tasmania—Electric Power Transmission Exten- | Mayor and Aldermen Sis .. | J. Terry & Co., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
sions. 
” 15 Cairo—Widening Canal ee ae te 30 +s .. | Ministry of Public Works -. | Inspector of Irritation, Projects Circle, Minia. 
” 15 | Talybont, Wales—Waterworks Be Ag -- | Rural District Council .. .. | B, L. Pritchard, 8 Castle Street, Brecon. 
” I5 | Manchester—Valves, Steelwork for Bridge ee fs -. | Rivers Committee .. elas Wilkinson, 47 & 48 Arcade Chbrs., St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 
” 17 | Southampton—Tramways .. CL a 05 He .. | Corporation as ac .. | Borough Engineer, Southampton. 
a 17 | Barnsley—Filter Beds , .. | Corporation .. a -. | J. H. Taylor, Manor House, Barnsley. 
or 18 | King’s Norton, Birmingham—Electric Lighting Lease ne | Urban District Council gc .. | A. W. Cross, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Norton. 
” 18 Reading—Tramways Materials is >» | Gorporation .. BA .. | J. Bowen & I, E. Winslow, Town Hall, Reading. 
FA 19 | Aston Manor, Birmingham—Coal Bunkers and Conveyor Urban District Council As .. | R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
p 19 | Sherburn, Yorks—Water Supply .. Sr , -- | Rural District Council .. .. | F. H. Read, 26a Dean Street, Scarborough, 
” 2m | Duinbergen, Belgium—Three Piers on Beach an 4d Rue des Augustins, No. 15, Brussels. 
” 24 | Kingston-upon-Hull—Two Steel Girder Seep Bridges .. | North-Eastern eee As Co. .. | T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 
” 24 | Southampton—Fire Engine, Escape, &c.. -- | Corporation .. .. | Superintendent Johnson, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
“f 24 | Bury, Lancs—Tramways . oa a5 .. | Tramways Committee .. | A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 
” 24 | Middlesbrough—Reconstruction of Wharf es ae .. | North-Eastern Railway Co. .. | T. M, Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 
” 29 | Vigo and Bayona, Spain—Electric Tramway .. ag 56 Office of the’ Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
a 30 | Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour ao ee af —— Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 
Oct. 7 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification of Line 30 00 +. | Directors, N.E.R. .. 8G .. | Wilson Worsdell, N.E.R., Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
” 7 | London, W.—Refuse Destructor .. AG 5c ae .. | Acton District Council .. .. | D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
* 15 | Liscard, Cheshire—Boring .. as -- | Wallasey U.D.C. .. .. | J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
Nov.) =14° «| St. Petersburg— Electric Traction on Tram Lines oA -. | Stadt Amt (Town Council) .. | Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
+ 30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . ae ile ne zs .. | British Municipal Councils .. | Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Dec. 13.  Madrid—Canal Reservoir Je AF, Ab as in Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
| FURNITURE: 
Sept. 23 | East Ham—Furniture . -. | Urban District Council .. .. | A. H. Campbell, Surveyor, Public Offices, Wakefield St. East Ham. 
Fh 23 | Leeds—Furniture and Fittings for Police ‘Station & Library. A Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 
| IRON AND STEEL: 
Sept. 31 | Salford—Pipes .. An AS 0 ae -. | Water Committee . .. | Clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 
5 12 | London, E.C.— —Railway "Stores ne se -- | Burma Railway Co., Ltd. .. | Secretary, 76 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
7 12 | Valetta, Malta—Pipes, Specials and Fi ittings os ats es Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, London. 
oF 15 | Pietermaritzburg— Rails, &c. 5a on A Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Street, Fitzroy Sq., London, W. 
= 15 | Hendon, N.W.—Gates, Fencing, &c. Rie om as --.| Urban District Council .. : S. S. Grimley, Engr., Council Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
7 16 | Bare, M orecambe— —Railings, &c. .. aia x0 +6 +» | Poulton School Board a NY ot Dally acs Morecambe Street, Morecambe. 
16 | Rotherham—Stores. .. Be ie ae Ao -» | Gas Committee . .. | H. Copnall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Rotherham. 
+r 16 | London, E.C.—Railway Stores ac ng An te -» | Bengal-Nagpur ae Co., Ld, .. | Secretary, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
= 17 | West Ham, E.- Iron Railing.. a or, co <0 -- | Union Guardians . .. | F. E. Hilleary, Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 
or 18 | Hastings— Wrought-i -iron Fencing Ae we a0 ar -.» | Corporation oe) bods Palmer, Borough Engineer, "Town Hall, Hastings. 
20. | Leigh, Lancs—Pipes .. ae sts ae Ap .. | Gas and Water Committee .. | J. Foster, Engineer, Gas and Waterworks Offices, Leigh. 
a 23 | Menston—Iron and Steel, &e. oe se at ide Clerk, Asylum Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. 
es 30 | Copenhagen—Railway Stores te 5 40 fe -» | Danish State Railways ate fe Construction of the State Railways, 10 Reventlowsgade, Copen- 
| | agen 
Oct. 2 | London, S.W.—Railway Stores ae oe ee Ac -. | Secretary of State for India .. | Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
p 9 | London, S.W.—Chains and Springs re Bn ae -. | Southern Mahratta Rly. Co,, Ltd. | E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
| PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Sept. 31 | Whiston—Painting and eee ae s nd 50 .. | Rural District Council .. .. | J. Gandy, Architect, Hall Street, St. Helens. 
” 15 | Halifax—Painting : he Sia aie ae -. | Corporation .. ao aS .. | J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Sept. sz | Grays, Essex—Macadam ne 54 sf a a0 .. | Urban District Council .. | A. C. James, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Grays. 
~ II Ramsbottom, Lancs—Materials  .. a1) 5c 2p .. | Urban District Council .. T. H. Bell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Market Place, Ramsbottom, 
12 Staines —Granite and Flints .. sie se An ike -. | Urban District Council E. J. Barrett, Engineer, Town Hall, Staines. 
“4 12 | Halifax—Paving . Re es ae es -. | Highways Committee .. J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
. 12 Woodford, Essex— Street Works ae ste te ae .» | Urban District Council .. W. Farrington, Surveyor, Woodford Green. 
rs 13. | London, N.—Street Works .. 5 ra 44 AD +. | Southgate UD... 7. “4 .. | C, G., Lawson, Council's Surveyor, Palmer's Green, N. 
* 15 London, W.—Granite .. is e. “G fi; ES soul) Panwell WU. Cr ane te ae cee). Denmis, Clerk, U.D.C, Offices, Hanwell, W. 
i 15 London, W.—Road Works .. SA .. | Hanwell U.D.C. S. W. Barnes, Surveyor, U.D.C. Offices, Hanwell, W. 
” 15 | Pontypridd—Granite and Limestone fe Metalling «. “3 .. | Urban District Council .. .. | E. Rees, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pontypridd. 
” 16 | Aldershot—Granite, &c, fs Ra sp ee -- | Urban District Council .. oo J Nok, Dennis, Surveyor, Aldershot. — . 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN-—continued. 


‘DATE OF | 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM. 


DELIVERY. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE ~—continued, | “ 
Sept. 15  Felixstowe—Granite . a ms of" #65 an -» | Urban District Council .. F, B, Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, Felixst 
ay 16 | Croydon—Road Repair A ay | Town Council dc - | Borough Road Surveyor, Town alll, Ciovann 
” 16 London, N.W.—Relaying Wood Paving S acs .. | Willesden District Council | O. C. Robson, Engineer, Public Offices Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W 
sy a7 London, S.W.—Making-up and Paving a5 ee -- | Fulham Borough Council | F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Fulham iS Ww , N.W. 
” Ey Croydon—Making-up, &c., Streets .. ae | Rural District Council E. A. Winder, Acting Clerk, Town Hall ‘Croydon. eo 
” 17 | Croydon—Cartage o oe . | Rural District Council | E. A. Winder, Acting Clerk, Town Hall, Croydon, 
* 17 Eccles, Lancs—Street Works ive Corporation .. RG ric -- | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles, - 
ay 18 Liskeard, Cornwall - Steam Rolling | Rural] District Council .. ty|| te C. L. Glnbb, Clerk’ Liskeard, ; 
“ 29 | Witham, Essex—Granite ... is | Urban District Council .. :+ | W. B, Blood, Clerk, Witham, Essex. 
| 
SANITARY : | 
Sept. 31 Ramsbottom, Lancs—Removal of Night Soil Urban District Council .. - | Inspector of Nuisances, Council Offices, Market Pl., Ramsbott 
es 15 Hastings—Pipe Sewer. 5 ‘xs sa an Corporation 2 we .. | P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall fasisees ottom. 
% 15 Northallerton—Drainage Works Rural District Council - | W. Fowle, Clerk, Northallerton. ’ 
Mi Beh Ov ene sewers os - | Town Council ee Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Mason Dieu House, Biggin Street, 
over. 
16 Preston, near North Shields—Sewers ie Tynemouth Corporation .. J. F. Smillie, Borough Sur Pp 
4 16 Tutbury, near Burton-on-Trent—Sewerage Works Rural District Council Willcox & Raikes, 63 Demble Roe Bie rac. 


Aldershot—Sewers ie 3 


17 West Mersea, Essex- Removal of House-Refuse, &c. e 


. | Urban District Council .. 
Rural District Council 


N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Aldershot. 
C. H. Tompson, Clerk, Victoria Chambers, Colchester.] 


17 Tonbridge—Sewage-Disposal Works Rural District Council W. V. Graham, 5 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W 
4 20 Burnley —Sewerage Works i: Ss ver Mu AN ara pal Die! ca a 7 ASE. Edmondson 28 Nicholas eireet, Burnes 
a 22 London, W.—Barging away Dust, Slop an anure | Kensington Royal Boro’ Council | W. Weaver, Boro’ Sur Tow! renal i 
» 22 Epping, Essex - Sewers Be of ie Urban District Council - | Surveyor, Epping. yelp keh Hall, Kensington High St., W. 
W 26 West Hartlepool—Sewer Corporation .. oa J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
As 29 , Uttoxeter—Sewerage Works Urban District Council Willcox & Raikes, Engineers, Union Chambers 63 Temple Row 
: | Birmingham. a : 
Dec. 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uraguay .. | Uraguay Legation, London, 
_ TIMBER: | 
Sept. 12 | Rothwell, Northants —Tree Planting Urban District Council - | W. T. Pearson, Surveyor, Rothwell. 
| 17 | Leytonstone, N.E.—Oak Pale Fencin West Ham Union Guardians | F. E. Hilleary, Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E 
a 17 | Portugal—Railway Sleepers .. .- State Railways Sal Pi oeona ee Intelligence Branch of Board ot Trade 50 Parliament 
treet, S.W. : 
a 29 London—Red Fir Telegraph Poles .. General Post Office RES SCs Hooley, Controller of Stores, General Post Office, E.C. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
es enay. DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, — BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
=H =. ct | 
Sept. 14 | St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River | St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersbure. 
4 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings 50 0 £250, £150, £100. | Town Clerk, Liverpool. : ) 
” 15 | Hastings—War Memorial to Local Men .. | B. F. Meadows, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hastings. 
> 16 | London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings.. sees, 6 50 an £100, £60, £40. F, Ryall, Town Clerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
Ai 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &c... £200, £100, £50. W. H., Prescott, Engineer, U.D.C. Offices, Tottenham, : 
a 29 Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library <6 a £30, £15, £10. W. B. Seldon, Town Clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
Oct. I Maidenhead—Free Library .. Ar 56 Bs ie sa 50, £20, £10. John Kick, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
5 14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary oe an £21. Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark 
‘99 15 Strood—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. a8 re oe £15 15S. J. E. Povey, Clerk, Strood Union, Rochester. : 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. as Ap 2,000 Rs, H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
Jan. 31 Cape Town—University Buildings .. 56 A £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 


) 


Masters and Men. 


The Trade Union Congress was held last 
week in the Holborn Town Hall. Inoffering 
the congress welcome Sir John McDougall, 
chairman of the London County Council, 
said that no persons who were not fair 
employers should step in, take contracts, and 
deprive the workmen of wages which it was 
agreed they should have. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that one of the best things the 
Council had set up was the Works Depart- 
ment, which had caused the contractor to do 
his work in a better way and at a more 
reasonable price than would otherwise have 

_been the case.—In the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee it was stated that in 
America the conditions of labour were very 
Serious in the centres where trade unionism 
was weak. But with some exceptions the 
utmost consideration was shown workmen 
by employers. Cheaper and more rapid 
facilities of transport, together with superb 
natural advantages in mineral wealth, made 
America a formidable world competitor with 
us. The Trusts had not up to now made any 
bad use of their combination, wages having 
a tendency to increase. The delegates were 
Pleased to see an approach being made to 
conciliation and arbitration in most of the 
States.—A resolution was passed in favour 
of limiting the hours of labour to eight per 
day in all trades and occupations in the 
United Kingdom. Another resolution was 
passed urging the need for an amended Com- 
pensation Act which will provide for all 
Injuries, extended to all trades and employ- 
Tents, no matter where such accidents occur, 
compensation to be paid from the first day 
ofinjury. And anotherresolution was passed 


% 


in which the congress expressed its utmost 
contempt for the continued obstinacy of Lord 
Penrhyn in persisting in his refusal to allow 
the points in dispute between himself and 
his workmen to be settled by independent 
arbitration, “and pledges itself to render 
every assistance in its power by money and 
Parliamentary agitation tocarry this struggle 
against arbitrary feudalism and landlordism 
to a successful issue.” Mr. Stevenson (London 
United Builders’ Labourers’ Union) moved a 
resolution stating that it was imperative 
in the interests of the building trades that 
inspectors should be appointed for the proper 
inspection of plant and machinery in con- 
structional work in buildings in the course of 
erection or demolition. He instanced the 
Belfast mill disaster. Mr. J. Emerson (Lon- 
don Carpenters and Joiners) seconded the 
resolution, which was agreed to unanimously. 
A resolution was passed, on the motion of 
Mr. H. C. Bye (Navvies’ and Builders’ 
Labourers Union), instructing the committee 
to prepare a Bill which shall have for its 
object “the compulsory check-weighing or 
measuring in all metalliferous mines, quarries, 
public works, cement and lime factories, and 
all other non-textile factories.” In reference 
to the vote on the previous day in sympathy 
with the Penrhyn quarrymen, the president 
announced that the Bricklayers’ Society had 
resolved to raise £800 by a levy of 6d. on its 
members. 


The Burton-on-Trent Stonemasons, who 
have been on strike since Julv ist for an 
advance of wages, have notified their willing- 
ness to accept the offer of the Burton Master 
Builders’ Association to submit the question 
to an arbitrator appointed by the Board of 
Trade. Pending the arbitrator’s decision 
the men returned to work on Monday last, the 


employers undertaking to pay, from the time 
of the resumption of work, the rate of wages 
awarded in the arbitration, 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Sept. 10. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Congress at Manchester 
(Second Day.) Conferences of Municipal Represen- 
tatives, Port Sanitary Authorities, Medical Officers of 
Health, Engineers and Surveyors to County and 
other Sanitary Authorities, Veterinary Inspectors, 
Sanitary Inspectors, Ladies on Hygiene, and on the 
Hygiene of School Life, in the Owens College and the 
Municipal School of Technology, from 9.30 a.m. to 
2p.m. Lecture by Mr. W. N. Shaw, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
on ‘‘ The Treatment of Smoke: A Sanitary Parallel,” 
in the Whitworth Hall, Owens College, at 8.30 p.m. 
Dee ASSOCIATION.— Meeting at Belfast (First 

ay). 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Meetings 
of Examination and Literary Committee at 4 p.m., 
General Purposes and Finance Committee at 4 p.m., 
and Election Committee at 5.15 p.m. Members’ 
Opening Sessional Meeting at 7 p.m, Presidential 
Address by Mr. F, J. Rayner. 


Thursday Sept, II. 

SANITARY INsTITUTE.—Congress at Manchester 
(Third Day), Meetings of Section I., Sanitary Science 
and Preventive Medicine; Section II., Engineering 
and Architrcture; and Section III., Physics, Chem- 
istry and Biology, in the Owens College and the 
Municipal School of Technology, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Conversazione and Reception at 8.30 p.m. 


Friday Sept. 12. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Congress at Manchester 
(Fourth Day). Sectional meetings continued, 10 a.m, 
to 2 p.m. Closing meeting. of Congress in Owens 
College at 1.30 p.m. Popular lecture by Sir W. J. 
Collins, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., in the Municipal School 
of Technology, at 8.30 p.m. 


Saturday Sept. 13. 

SaniTary InsTITUTE.—Congress at 
(Fifth and last Day.) 
of interest. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Sixth Summer 
Visit to view Church and Monastery of St. Francis, at 
Bocking Bridge, Essex, by the late J. F. Bentley. 

Saturday Sept. 20. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit 

to Newcastle. 


Manchester 
Excursions and visits to places 
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New Companies. 


Engineering Price List, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business now 
carried on under the style of the Engineering 
Price List. Capital {£10,000 in £1 shares. 
The directors are G. W. Truscott, H. D. 
Truscott and A. Bennett. Registered office : 
152, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


George Sellers & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business hitherto 
carried on at Dukinfield as George Sellers 
& Sons, and to carry on the business of cabinet 
makers, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. 
The first directors are W. H. Sellers, F. Sellers 
and J. Sellers. 


British Compoboard Co., Ltd. 
Registered to adopt an agreement with 
A. Koenig and P. J. Machin to manufacture 
and deal in the article called compoboard. 
Capital £30,000 in £1 shares. Registered 
office: 18, Roscoe Street, E.C. 


Cross Incandescent Light Co., Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the business of 
manufacturers, merchants and agents for 
incandescent mantles, gas and electric fittings, 
&c. Capital £1,000 in {1 shares. The first 
directors are J. Meyerorvitz and O. Hauff. 


Michael Stocks, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and carry on the 
business of a house decorator and painter 
now and hitherto carried on by Michael | 
Stocks at 1, Dellar Street, Edenfield Road, 
Rochdale, and to carry on the business of | 
dealers in paints, oils, pigments, varnishes, 
wall papers, cements and other compounds. 
Capital £500 in £1 shares. 


Rolls & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with 
A. F. Rolls, and to carry on the business of 
varnish, paint and colour manufacturers, 
white lead and zinc manufacturers, grinders, 
oil boilers and refiners, glass, lead and oil 


| A. E. Ryder. 


merchants, sheet lead rollers, lead pipe 
drawers and shot manufacturers, sanitary 
ware manufacturers, timber merchants, saw- 
mill proprietors, &c. Capital £15,000 in £1 
shares (6,000 preference). Governing director, 
A. F. Rolls. 


Palmer’s Green Estates Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire certain land and 
other property at Palmer’s Green. Capital | 
£5,000 in £1 shares. The directors are J. W. | 
Wright and J. Patchett. Registered office: | 
21, Bridges Street, Bradford. | 


_Taffs Well Building Co., Ltd. | 
Registered to acquire any lands, estates ard | 
other property at Taffs Well, Glamorganshire; | 


Guaranteed Gearing —<— = 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om | 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


FIFTEEN 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


to erect thereon houses, shops and other | 


buildings, &c. Capital £20,o0oo1in £10 shares. 
The first directors are T. Gregory, R. T. 
Richards, H. Morgan, D. Beynou and 


E. Owen. Registered office: Albert Chambers, | 


High Street, Cardiff. 


Stone & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of a | 


company with a similar title registered in 
1900, and to carry on the business of brick 
masters, merchants and manufacturers of all 
kinds of building and sanitary materials. 
Capital £28,350 in £1 shares. ‘The first 
directors are E. Boyle, E. Symes and P. Tocher. 
Registered office: 3, Lothbury, E.C. 


Percy C. Webb, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried 
on. by P. C. Webb in England and Italy asa 
marble, stone and granite merchant, and to 
carry on the business of stone and granite 
merchants, quarry and sawmill owners, 
masons, sculptors, importers and exporters, 
&c. Capital £25,000 in £1 shares. The 
first directorsare P. C. Webb and G. Brewis. 
Registered office: The Marble Quay, St. 
Katharine Dock, E.C. 


Steelhouse Lane Brick Co., Ltd. 
Registered tc adopt an agreement with 


| A. Gregory for the acquisition of the business 


of a brick manufacturer, carried on by him 
at Steelhouse Lane, Wolverhampton, and to 
carry on the general business of brick, tile, 


| earthenware and terra-cotta manufacturers, 


&c. Capital £1,000 in {£1 shares. The 
directors are A. Gregory, W. T. Clewes and 
Registered office: Steelhouse 
Lane, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire. 


J. H. Pearson & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business carried 
on by J. H. Pearson at Sussex House, Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C.,and to carry on the business 
of colliery proprietors, dealers in coal, coke, 
bricks, earth and minerals, &c. Capital 


| £3,000 in £1 shares (2,990 ordinary and 
| ro founders’). 


The first directors are J. H. 
Pearson and E. W. Hart. Registered office : 
Sussex House, 52, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Alliance House and Property Trust, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire by purchase, lease, 
exchange or otherwise any lands, estates, 


_ houses, shops, offices, factories, warehouses, 
| hotels and other buildings; also as {builders 


and contractors, dealers in all kinds. of 
builders’ materials, stone merchants, lime 
burners and dealers, brick, tile and terra- 
cotta manufacturers, Gc. Capital £20,000 
in {1 shares. Registered office: Corpora- 
tion Chambers, Guildhall Yard, E.C. 


London Building Co. Ltd. 
Registered to establish and carry on in 
London and elséwhere the business of 
builders and contractors, &c. Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares. 


Hine & Waters Flexicle Cowl Co., Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with 
C. O. Hine and G. G. Waters for the acquisi- 
tion of certain patent rights relating to an 
article known as the “ Flexicle cowl,” and 
to carry on the business of hardware manu- 
facturers, engineers, plumbers, lamp-makers, 
glass and talc merchants, dealers in old 
metals, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. 
The first directors are C. O. Hine, F. G. 
Waters, T. A..Hearson, C. H. Hine, G. F. 
Banks and M. J. R. R. Spring. 


Charles S. Bailey, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried 
on by C. S. Bailey at 112, Victoria Street, 
Bristol, and elsewhere, to adopt an agree- 
ment with C. S. Bailey, and to carry on 
the business of manufacturing ironmongers 
and merchants, manufacturers of plated 
goods, &c. 
| The first directors are C. S. Bailey (chair- 
man) and E. A. Green. Registered office: 
112, Victoria Street, Bistol. 


Crewe Brick and Sand Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the undertaking of 
Merrill’s Brickyard, situate at West Street, 
Crewe, Cheshire, and to carry on the business 
of brick, tile and terra-cotta makers, pipe 
makers, lime burners, &c. Capital £1,500 
in {£1 shares. Registered office: Merrill’s 
Bridge Brickyard, West Street, Crewe, 
Cheshire. 


Green & Sons, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire as a going concern 
the business of timber merchants as now 
and hitherto carried on at 41, Pitfield Street, 
Hoxton, by L. Green as Green & Sons, and 
generally to carry on business as timber 
merchants and brokers, veneer cutters, &c. 
Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. Registered 
office : 41, Pitfield Street, Hoxton. 


St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Malton, is 
being re-roofed, refloored and re-seated by 
Mr. Anthony Lyons, contractor, of St. Peters’ 
Works, Norton, Malton. 

At Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, a 
font-cover has been placed. It has been 
designed by Mr. Bodley, R.A., and is mainly 
of carved oak. It is not suspended from the 
roof, as is usual with large spire-like covers, 
but stands on the font, and is provided with 
doors to give access to the bowl. The orna- 
mentation is most elaborate, and the whole 
erection reaches almost to the roof of St. 
| Lucy’s chapel. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 


or Pneumatic Check Action). 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. 


New Patterns. 


— 


Capital £30,000 in £1 shares. 


Approved by the L.C.C. — 


THE “VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS. 


‘ 


here’s another visitor. 
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EFFINGHAM HousE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


SEP. 17, 1902. 
No. 397. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Netices issued s. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements : 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements, .. oe at ot an, 1Ore 6 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. ees 
Each Additional Line :about 7 words) .. a O 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 b.m on Monday, 


6 
6 


Subscription Rates. 


United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE 2d 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS, Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publisning Odices, 
€ffingham House. Arundel Street. Strand, W C. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London, 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


(Scene: A private room at 
Dbree Ben. ithe Office of Works.| Lord 
W. to Lord E.—‘ Ah, there you are. I 
thought I would just pop in to see you 
abouta few matters.” Lord E — Delighted. 
Take a seat.’ Lord W.—‘“I will not stay 
long, but I’m somewhat puzzled about 
this new appointment. Of course it’s very 
nice to be secretary, but people are so un- 
reasonable nowadays, for they actually ex- 
pect you to know something about buildings 
and architects and all those kinds of things ; 
and how should I know that?” Lord 
E.—“ Oh, | shouldn’t trouble myself. I did 
very well, and I assure you—of course between 
ourselves—that I don’t know the difference 
between a Doric column and any other. All 
you have to do is to assume a knowledge 


of the details, which are therefore beneath 
But 


discussion, and generalize officially. 
Why; it's A.-K Yés; 
excellent, isn’t it. Congratulations, of 
course; but just fancy being bothered about 
your official ignorance of a subject: why, 
it’s the very thing to pull one through.” 
Mr. A.-K.—‘ Well, I find it all goes smoothly 
enough when there are no pig-headed execu- 
tors or art-instilled members of the Upper 
House to worry you. But when that happens, 
the pay isn’t sufficient compensation for the 
trouble.” Lord W.—“ How much did you 
say?” Mr. A..K.—‘ Why, a paltry £2,000 a 
year. And just think what I have to do for 
it.” Lord E.—‘ Wonderful devotion to duty. 
A martyr.” Lord W.—“I hope I shall not 
be so bothered.” 
architect that dies and then another, leaving’ 
their work unfinished ; and of course it would 
be all right if I were only left alone to do 
what is necessary. There’s a staff here for 
that very purpose. For what else do you 
think we pay one architect {1,200 a year 
and three more £1,000 each, besides a host 
of subordinates, all geniuses in their own 


Mr, A.-K.—“ First it’s one | 


way. They talk about the Record Office. 
But it’s simply superb, and right in face of 
them we've put up a charming little lodge 
on the Fetter. Lane side, just to show, you 
know, that the Office of Works is capable 
of preserving intact the individuality of 
another’s hand, instead of parading an arro- 
gant self-styled personality.” Lord W.— 
“Quite so. I have seen the little lodge you 
speak of. Very fine.” Lord E.—-“So have 
I. It’sin what you call the Classic style, I 
believe.” Lord W.—‘“ Oh! no, the Gothic— 
Flamboyant you know. 
Commissioner?” Mr. A.-K. — “Yes, yes. 


Well, not exactly. A kind of mixture, you 
know. Just enough to remedy it from dul- 
Lord W.—“ Ah, by the way, | must 


ness.” 


=” TT v 7 
" 
I "| 


Isn't that so, First | 


made.” Mr. A.-K.—‘‘ Exactly. We should 
have done much better, and much cheaper, 
too. Besides, we might have had statues 
of ourselves, you know—just a select few-— 
disposed around as a slight recognition of 
our ability. I am sure, W., you would 
look well on the top of a column, or posed 
artistically in a group symbolic of the Office 
of Works, with an inscription below— 
‘ Alone we did it; it were better so.) While 
I myself might be pouncing out on the Child 
of Darkness with an outstretched spear or a 
pair of compasses.” Lord E.—‘ And what 
about myself?” Mr. A.-K.—‘ Oh, why, you 
could be sitting in the Chair of Truth with 
a model in one hand, while with the other 
you could be bruising the head of the Archi- 


ALT 
X 


~ THE: Ware Lion InN 
OUNDLE: NOPTHANS: 


DRAWN BY HEATON COMYN, A.R.I.B.A. 


congratulate you, E., on that wonderful 
annexe. I couldn’t believe my eyes.” Lord 
E.—“ Just a trifle, you know. One of those 
little things we do in spare moments—un- 
ostentatiously, you know, with none of that 
bluster so characteristic of our critics.” Mr. 
A.-K.— You really should have allowed it 
to remain as a permanent example of what 
you can do when ‘the call’comes; instead 
of selling it as scrap to a builder. Indeed, 
I think it was quite as good, if not better, 
than the Abbey itself: only of course one 
daren’t say that officially, otherwise it might 
be taken for egotism.” Lord W.—“I quite 
agree with you.” Lord E.—“As I say, we 
do things quietly. Compare our action, for 
instance, with that taken in regard to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial. What a fuss they 


tectural Critic.” [Much laughter, which 
continues as the three go out together for 
their lunch. ] 


Tus is one of those pic- 
Inn,” Oundle. turesque old country hostels 
to be seen in Northamptonshire. It is a 
typical example of domestic work in that 
county—note especially the finials to the 
dormers and the corbelling-out of the sides 
of the dormer windows. The inn is situated 
on the east side of the church in the main 
street up from the railway station. There 
is another inn—the “ Talbot”—in Oundle 
similar to it, one which is more generally 
sketched, but the “ White Lion” is certainly 
the more interesting as a study of North- 
amptonshire domestic architecture. 


A 3 


“White Lion 
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- OLD FURNITURE IN THE 
SOANE MUSEUM. 


By X. 


ONSIDERING the general taste and the 
love of collecting of the late Sir John 
Soane (borne 1753—died 1837), whose house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is by special Act of 
Parliament permanently preserved as a 
museum in the interests of all who are in 
any way connected with the profession of 
architecture and decoration, and considering 
the very great extent of his collection of 
architectural and furniture designs, the 
actual furniture of his house is, as regards 
variety and special interest, somewhat of a 
disappointment. ; 

There are, however, a few pieces which are 
well worth an inspection, and it is with these 
that the writer wishes now to deal. 

Fig. 1 shows a very fine Chippendale arm- 
chair purchased by Sir John Soane about 
1780, just when the productions of this 
epoch-making furniture designer were at 


FIG. 2.—OLD ENGLISH CHAIR 
ABOUT 1780). 


(DATE PROBABLY 


their zenith. The decoration is striking, the 
carving including floral, shell, scroll, portrait 
and ornamental design work, yet each so 
introduced.as not in the least to spoil the 
harmony of the whole. The seat front is in 
three segmental curves and is plain cane- 
seated. The arms join the frame by a curve 
from the back and the centre scroll of the 
latter joins the back frame similarly by 
means of a graceful curve over the front at 
each side. 

In the same room—namely, the combined 
dining-room and library—are eight old 
English chairs. (see Fig. 2). They are of 
singular design, richly inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, and bear the arms of Sir Gregory Page, 
Bart. (the son and heir of Sir Gregory Page, 
of Wricklemarsh, near Blackheath, created a 
baronet in 1714), with those of his wife, 
Martha, third daughter of Robert Kenward, 
Esq., of Yalding, Kent. The suite probably 


came from Wricklemarsh, which was sold | 


by the nephew, Sir G. Page Turner, in | 


the year 1733 to the Cators 
of Beckenham. The date 
of manufacture is con- 
sidered by Mr. G. H. 
Birch, F.S.A. (the curator 
of the Soane Museum), to 
be probably about 1730. 
The style is distinctly 
Hogarthian — in fact, 
chairs almost identical in 
pattern and design, save 
for the inlaid work, are to 
seen in several of that 
master’s paintings. 

Fig. 3 shows a massive 
and very handsomely- 
carved walnut side-table 
which was formerly in the 
possession of Sir Robert 
Walpole. On the top of 
this table is a slab of 
marble inlaid with a 
variety of specimens of 
rare marbles and other 
precious stones. 

We next come to a very 
strange piece of furniture 
—Fig. 4. This chair is 
one of a pair cast in iron 
and weighing about half 
a hundredweight each. 
They were drawn by Sir 
John Soane himself and 
specially made for him. 
A writer once suggested 
that this chair might well 
be copied in a dark wood, 
“the unsightly bolts ne- 
cessitated by the iron 


being of course eliminated FIG. 


as it is most effective and 
distinguished in appearance besides being 
comfortable for use,”’ but with this kind of pro- 
posal no person of taste will in any way agree. 
Fig. 5 shows a slight double settee by 
Adam, both elegant in design and chaste in 
execution. ‘The upholstery, at the present 
time of dark leather, is not in good keeping 
with the frame. Originally it was doubtless 
covered in some silk of delicate colour and 
pattern that harmonised more with the slight 
and graceful frame, the wood of which is 
rosewood. 


old English carved oak chairs. It is just the 
kind which might be made use of as a model 
by such misdirected manufacturers as now 


1.—CHIPPENDALE ARM-CHAIR. 


turn out so much “black oak.” The legs 
and under-frame would of course on the 
ground of cost be unsuitable for modern 
cheap furniture, but the carved back offers 
a great field for the mechanical duplicator. 
A real Sheraton arm-chair is shown in Fig. 7. 
The double curve of the arms, the fluted 
column legs and. side pieces and the trellis 
back are all characteristic of this master. 
[The Soane Museum is situated on the 


north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields (No. 13) | 
_ and is open free from 11 to 5 on Tuesdays, 
Fig. 6 shows one of a pair of handsome | 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays during 


| March, April, May, June, July and August. 


It is a most interesting museum for an 
architect to visit. | 
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THE TREATMENT 
OF SMOKE.* 
A SANITARY PARALLEL. 
By W.N. SHAW, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 


OR the sake of clearness I wish to cast 
what I have to say in the form of a 
parallel or analogy. I wish to regard the 


smoke in fog as the.element of the problem | 
to which special attention should be directed, | 


and to regard the smoke as a species of 
domestic or industrial refuse which has to be 
removed somehow or other. I propose to 
look upon the removal of smoke as a problem 


not dissimilar in its fundamental character | 


from that of the removal of sewage, and in 
what I have to say I wish to keep in view the 
analogy that exists between the elements of 
these two problems. I choose the problem of 
the removal of sewage for this purpose, 


because it is a problem in which sanitary | 


reformers have achieved gradual but con- 


spicuous success during the nineteenth century, | 
and even within the memory of the present | 
generation, to the great advantage of the | 


whole community. 

In large towns we have travelled very far 
in the path of development from the original 
instinct as regards the problem of the disposal 
of sewage-polluted water, but there has been 
no corresponding progress in the disposal of 
smoke-polluted air. In London, at a cost to 
the community of £211,000 a year, or 1°38d. 
in the pound on ratable value, nearly a 
million tons of sewage are removed day by 
day for about 600,000 houses—about a ton 
and a half on the average for each house. 

During the same period, namely every day in 
winter, each house throws into the atmosphere 
on the average perhaps ten tons of smoke- 
laden air, or a total quantity of five million 
tons of smoke-laden air for the inhabited 
houses of London per day, or possibly seven 
millions of tons per day if we include 
factories. 

That is my estimate, on grounds which I 
will give later, of the amount of refuse which 
we throw into our atmosphere for beneficent 
chauce to remove, if it can. The actual 
weight of solid soot which gives colour and 
body to the smoke is a very uncertain 
quantity; it may in the worst cases amount 
to nearly 3 per cent. of the coal consumed, 
and the houses of London probably get rid 
of 300 tons of solid refuse every day by 
throwing itup thechimney. It is mixed with 
much larger quantities of other more or less 


injurious products of the combustion of coal, 


complete or incomplete ; but it is with the 


soot, which alone darkens and defiles, that I. 


am primarily concerned. 

The Initial Stages of the two Problems. 

The difference of our attitude towards these 

two problems is very. conspicuous, yet, 
peyrically speaking, the whole difference 
etween the problem of the removal of 
sewage and that of the removal of smoke 
on similar lines lies in the comparatively 
trivial distinction that under the action of 
the mysterious force of gravity the sewage 
naturally goes downwards, whereas, in the 
first instance, smoke goes upwards. 

You may object that I have neglected to 
take into account the relatively large volume 
of smoke as compared with that of other 
forms of house-refuse; I simply reply that 
if the smoke of our fires had been in the 
habit of falling downwards and finding a 
lower level instead of rising to a higher 
level and making its way up the chimney, 
we should long ago have been driven into 
solving the problem of its disposal as we 
have been driven to deal with the disposal 
of sewage, no matter how great the volume 
might be. 

The mention of the circumstance that 


* A paper read before the Sanitary: Institute Congress at 
Manchester on September roth, 1902. 


FIG. 4.—A CAST-IRON CHAIR. 


smoke goes upwards instead of downwards 
leads me to point out that in days not so very 


remote the arrangements for the disposal of | 


smoke might be regarded as comparatively 
in advance. The genius who first conceived 
or put in practice the idea of confining 
smoke to a narrow flue specially built for 
it wrought a revolution in house-building. 
There are still archaeological survivals which 
show that before his day there were archi- 
tects who were satisfied with the more simple 
provision of a hole in the roof, and there 
are even traces extant of a still earlier archi- 
tectural style of inhabited dwelling in which 
such rudimentary provision as a_ special 
opening for smoke did not exist. 

I will spare your feelings: I will not 
attempt to describe the corresponding stages 
in the development of the means of disposal 
of other kinds of refuse: they could be 
traced—gardy loo is the survival of a warn- 
ing with special meaning in the Scottish 
capital—and examples of present-day practice 
might be adduced in illustration. But while 
the disposal of sewage has been generally 
though slowly progressive since the first com- 
missioners of sewers were appointed in 1531, 


the invention of the chimney seems to have 
been so successful as to paralyse mechanical 
enterprise in that department until the 
subject was taken up in later years by cowl 
makers, who have devoted much ingenuity to 
the improvement of the terminal outlet. 

_ Lam not overlooking the fact that immense 
improvement has been made in grates for 
burning coal, both as regards economy of 
fuel and in some examples as regards the 
amount of smoke produced. That is another 
branch of the subject; at the moment I am 
concerned with the disposal of the waste 
products independently of the amount pro- 
duced, and for domestic purposes the simple 
chimney, with or without the assistance of a 
cowl, remains a sufficiently effective appara- 
tus; the practice of using it to throw smoke 
into the atmosphere, to be carried away 
by any currents of air that may arise, is 
universal. 

Smoke and Fog. 

One of the incidental obstacles to a 
scientific treatment of the smoke question 
is that at first sight the atmospheric currents 
appear to perform the duties of general 
scavenger with such exemplary efficiency 
that few people give any thought to the 
general success or failure of the method 
itself. On foggy days they become aware 
of the nuisance which they have created, 
and accordingly desire that steps should 
forthwith be taken to remove or prevent 
fogs, with the understanding that whatever 
does away with the fog will at the same 
time do away with the smoke nuisance. 
Now the prevention of fog as a meteoro- 
logical phenomenon is one of the demands 
which I think we are not legitimately 
entitled to ask as practical men of science ; 
it is beyond the ambition even of physical 
science. To use the parallel further it would 
be just as reasonable for us to throw all our 
refuse into the streets, and, when we found 
that it accumulated beyond endurance, 
demand of men of science that they should 
provide showers at suitable intervals to wash 
it all away. 

There remains for us to consider the re- 
moval of fog by the actual removal of the 
foggy air of London. I have on several 
occasions seen suggestions which seemed to 


| regard such a scheme as possible, but I have 


never been able to understand where the air 
would be sent to and by what it would 
be replaced. A heavy snowfall, which may 
give about 10 tons of snow for every 1ooyds. 
of street, defies the powers of local authori- 
ties to remove it, and the removal of the 


street air, of which 17{t. of height would 


| might well 


give the same weight for the same length, 
be regarded as beyond jthe 
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resources of civilisation, even if it could be 
loaded upin carts. That is out of the ques- 
tion, and I think we may agree that the 
removal of foggy air from the streets is as 
hopeless a matter as the prevention of fog, 
and that when once smoke has been allowed 
to be discharged into the free atmosphere all 
chance of removing it is gone, 


Some Facts about the Smoke Nuisance. 


Moreover, it is not only on foggy days that 
the method of leaving the atmospheric 
currents to act as the smoke scavengers fails. 
In large towns the system is, generally speak- 
ing, inefficient. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that one of the results of London 
smoke is a very considerable reduction of the 
amount of sunshine and daylight. We may 
say that in summer London loses one-sixth 
of its sunshine, and presumably also about 


to one-half for a similar reason. 

The contrast of the figures for summer and 
winter is remarkable. As regards smoke, 
the difference rests chiefly on the fact that 
there are fewer domestic fires in summer, and 
we may therefore legitimately conclude that 
the domestic smoke is the most serious item 
to be reckoned with in considering the smoke 
question. It is, in fact, two-thirds of the 
problem. During the past winter Captain 
Carpenter, R.N., D.S.O., has been conducting 
an enquiry for the Meteorological Council 
into the prevalence and distribution of fogs 
in London, and in the course of his investi- 
gation has ascended on separate days in each 
week the Victoria Tower at Westminster and 
the upper gallery of the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. These two buildings are a mile 
and a half apart as the crow would fly, but 
on no single day was Captain Carpenter 
fortunate enough to be able to discern the 
one building from the other until March was 
well established. There is here no question 
of persistent fog : it is smoke. 

What steps can we take? So far as I 
know, the only suggestion put forward as 


practicable by those  in- 
terested in the abatement of 
the smoke nuisance is to 
invite householders and com- 
pel factory owners not to 
make smoke, or to consume 
it if they do make it, or, in 
the third event, to make as 
little as may be consistent 
with their own interests. As 
regards factories, very con- 
siderable improvement has 
followed these efforts, and I 
do not wish to be adversely 
critical when I point out, 
first, that the distinction 
, drawn between the factory 
and the domestic establish- 
ment is unscientific, and, 
secondly, that that was not 
the plan adopted in the 
parallel case of the removal 
of sewage. Am I not right 
in saying that the advance 
in sanitation, in that parti- 
cular, has arisen from the 
fact that the local authori- 
ties have used common funds 
to provide facilities for the 
removal of such refuse by 
main drains or otherwise, and 
have then compelled house- 
holders and others to make 


Municipal Chimneys. 


analogy somewhat further, 
and subsequently call atten- 
tion to the share which a 
local authority could fairly 
take in such an enterprise, 
supposing it were agreed that 
the proper course to be pur- 
sued is not to prevent smoke by penal 
legislation but to encourage the interception 
of smoke and the removal of the sooty 
particles before the air is allowed to escape. 
I do not wish to say that this is the only or 
the best mode of dealing with the question ; [ 
only want to consider whether it is, prima 
facie, practicable enough to justify our in- 
cluding enquiries with regard to it in the 


| demands that sanitation may reasonably 


make upon science. 

The suggestion may seem hopelessly extra- 
vagant, but if you will allow me I will offer 
a few considerations in mitigation of your 
criticism of my venturesome proceeding. 

First, there is nothing new under the sun 


| —since I commenced putting my notes to- 


gether I have learned that practically I am 


_ only recalling a suggestion made many years 
the same fraction of its daylight, on account | 
of its smoke, while in winter its loss amounts | 


ago. A proposal for the treatment of smoke 
by the erection of municipal chimneys was 
made in Manchester by one who was pro- 
minent among the many Manchester men of 
business who have been distinguished by 
their scientific achievements, Mr. Peter Spence. 

Secondly, the present method of dealing 
with smoke is by no means final, although, 
as I have said, it has marked a most important 
stage of progress In many cases it achieves 
its primary purpose excellently, yet one of 
the most conspicuous features of London 
architecture is the enormous variety of smoke 
cowls in all stages of dilapidation to be 
seen surmounting the roofs. Almost every 
chimney stack is a sort of museum of con- 
trivances for improving the action of chimneys. 
I do not know what precise meaning to 
attach to the different states of dilapidation, 
but the mere exhibition of so many con- 
trivances can « nly mean that smoky chimneys 
are not by any means so rare as they might be 
under more favourable mechanical conditions. 
I should be glad if someone would be good 
enough to remark that the differences of 
height of roofs of the London houses make 
the treatment of smoky chimneys especially 
difficult, because that would enable me to 


I would like to follow the | 


use of the facilities provided? | 


put my second consideration the more forcibly 
by saying that on that very account, if on no 
other, the separate chimney method of dealing 


with smoke is not suited to the circumstances ~ 


of large towns. 

Thirdly, I notice that when the designer of 
a factory erects his building he takes a further 
step in advance in the treatment of smoke, 
and provides a single smoke stack for a 
considerable number of independent fires. 
The existence of this practice makes me 
regard the separate opening of each chimney 
of the domestic house into free air as not 
absolutely required by any physical laws 
governing the removal of smoke. The factory 
builder is not always successful in using his 
chimney for preventing smoke, but he is 


“successful in leading the foul air of many flues 


into one channel which might afford an oppor- 
tunity for depriving the smoke of its soot. 
Moreover, arrangements for propelling air 
mechanically are becoming every day more 
extended. Some of them as employed in 
various systems of ventilation are quite as 
elaborate as any that would be required to 
deal with the smoke of an ordinary house or 
block of houses, A public dining-room is 
hardly regarded as properly equipped in the 
present day unless it has a fan for the ventila- 
tion, generally for the removal of tobacco 
smoke after dinner. Laboratories and other 
buildings of a similar character are provided 
with special means, mechanical or thermo- 
mechanical, for removing noxious fumes. 
There is no su'ficient distinction to be drawn 
between coal smoke and other forms of refuse 
that foul the air to make it necessary to use 
one system for the former and a different one 
for the others. It thus seems almost certain 
that if the domestic architect had sufficient 
encouragement to make the attempt, he 
would not find the plan of dealing with 
household smoke by the method of the factory 
chimney or by mechanical propulsion beyond 
the range of practical physics. aE 
The plan of using a single combined orifice 
for the delivery of the smoke of a number 
of chimneys of a domestic building has 
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actually been introduced in the case of a 
- building that had originally, and still has, 
its separate flues, unless I have been deceived 
by external appearances. Within sight of 
the windows of my office is a row of three 
houses the roofs of which are much below 
Most 
chimneys in such situations in London are 
separately provided with some sort of cowl, 
but in the case I speak of groups of four 
chimney stacks at the angles of a square 
have been capped, and a single flue led from 
each stack to a central chamber surmounted 
by a large lobster-back cowl. From this 
central cowl the smoke of the four chimney 
stacks is delivered to the outside air. This 
example seems to me to be especially en- 
couraging, because it shows that if it were 
desirable to drain away the smoky air of 
houses with a view to “treatment” 1t might 
not be considered necessary to entirely rebuild 
_ the houses. 

The cost of dealing with the sewage of 
London is about £600 per day. I have of 
course no means of estimating what the cost 
of dealing with smoky air would be, but 

supposing that a ton of dirty air could be 
“treated’”’ for the same cost as a ton of 
sewage, the cost of clearing the air of 
London might be set down at £4,200 a day, 
equivalent to a rate of rod. in the pound. 

I would mention incidentally that to move 
air is a comparatively cheap matter. An 

_ electrically-driven fan will do the day’s 
work of a single chimney, as regards smoky 
air, at a cost of about a penny, under suit- 
able conditions. A single colliery fan has 
been made to deliver as much as 200,0co 
cub. ft. of air per minute, and its output 
therefore amounts to about 10,000 tons a 

day, or sufficient to carry the smoke of more 
than 1,000 London houses on the scale men- 
tioned above. Five hundred of such fans 
would carry the household smoke of the 
whole of London. It would mean a huge 
aggregation of power, but London means 
the same. 
. These figures show that although the 

‘volume of smoky air is vastly larger than 
the volume of sewage, yet the cost of dealing 
with it for the purpose of treatment may 
not be of an altogether different order of 
-magnitude from the cost of the manipula- 
tion of London sewage, and the point at 
which I wish toarrive is that we are justified 
in asking practical men of science, as a first 
question, whether the treatment of smoky 
air, on a plan somewhat similar to the treat- 
ment of sewage, is mechanically possible 
within reasonable limits of original outlay 
and current expense. 

I do not suppose that it is possible to 

establish a few main drains for smoky air 
corresponding to the main sewage drains, 
and to use one or two cleansing stations for 
purifying the air from smoke. I made a 
rough calculation, and concluded that. to 
deal in that way with the smoky air of 

London would require about forty tunnels 
of the size of the Underground Railway 
tunnels to carry away the air, but in the case 
of air it might be possible to achieve a 
similar result by a large number of systems 
on a correspondingly small scale, and the 
systems might be some of them municipal 
and some private. A single block of houses 
might have means for drawing off the smoke 

froin all its fires into a chamber wherein the 
smoke could be treated before the fouled air 

_ was allowed to pass into the atmosphere, 

and if such a system were mechanically 
feasible we should then be able to put a 
second question to practical men of science, 
namely, whether it is not possible to com- 
pletely deposit from the air as it passes on 
its way the solid particles which form the 
smoke. [ should like to ask whether it is 
not possible to make a further advance in 


~ the direction indicated by Sir Oliver of puri- 


_ fying air from smoke by electricity. 


It ought in fairness to be pointed out that 
the successful treatment of smoke would not 
do away with the effects of fog altogether. 
Under the most favourable circumstances as 
regards smoke there would still be fog, and 
probably more fog in London and other large 
towns than elsewhere, on account of the acid 
fumes among the products of combustion. 
The fog would be white, and white fog itself 
would cause serious interference with road, 
river and railway traffic as it does with sea 
trafic now. But the large number of London 
fogs that are smoke and nothing else would 
disappear, and the avoidance of these and the 
abstraction of the smoke from the others would 
very largely diminish the losses attributable 
to fogs. 

The questions I have suggested as suitable 
for being put before practical men of science 
are two, namely: first, whether it is mechani- 
cally and economically possible to substitute 
for the present system of chimneys a method 
of collection of the used air of houses by 
mechanical or thermo-mechanical means, so 
that it may be subjected to treatment before 
being delivered to the outside air; and, 
secondly, whether under these circumstances 


it would be possible to deposit the soot, » 


electrically or otherwise, in some part of the 
course of the air. 
Smoke-removal and its relation to 
entilation. 

I would like to point out that such a 
system would have some incidental advan- 
tages. It would provide a persistent and 
calculable system of ventilation that would 
enable hot-water or steam pipes to be used 
advantageously much more generally than 
they can be at present. 

The ventilation of a domestic house under 
existing conditions is very largely dependent 
upon its active chimneys, and has to be 
treated accordingly. If one could rely upon the 
regular abstraction of a definite quantity of 
air, it would be possible to modify the arrange- 
ment in various ways for the general con- 
venience of the household. And not the 
least among the advantages of such a system 
must be reckoned the facility it would afford 
for diminishing the amount of smoke pro- 
duced independently of the facilities for 
removing it after production. At the trials 
in connection with the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, South Kensington, the most 
effective results were obtained with grates 
that had what may be called a downward 
draught, that is,a draught that carried the 
smoke from the external coal through the 
fire. To manage a grate of that kind in an 
ordinary house requires special arrangements, 
but with the provision of means for the 
constant abstraction of air it would be easy 
to secure these most favourable conditions. 

Contribution of Local Authorities to the 

Problem. 

If an enterprising architect were to erect 
a block of buildings and provide it with 
means of delivering its used air free of smoke 
at an outlay of, say, £1,000, with an annual 
cost of £25 for maintenance, I presume the 
local authority would reward him for his 
public spirit by increasing the ratable value 
of the property on account of the outlay, and 
thus fine the owner a considerable sum per 
annum for his rash enterprise. The owner 
would also be placed in the unfortunate 
position that whereas by avoiding smoke he 
had conferred as much benefit upon all his 
neighbours as upon himself, he would have to 
pay the whole fine of increased ratal himself, 
and would still have all the disadvantages of 
his neighbours’ smoke. 

I would suggest that, instead of pursuing so 
unreasonable a course, the local authorities 
might recognise public spirit of this kind by 
reducing the assessment of a property that, to 
the satisfaction of its neighbours as well as 
of a surveyor or inspector, produced nosmoke, 
so that the rates upon such a property should 
be decreased by, say, 6d. or 1s. in the pound 


instead of being increased. This would 
afford direct encouragement to practical men 
of science to design and keep inaction means 
for the prevention of smoke, and would lead 
to gradual improvement. 

Such a system would, asI have suggested, 
be in the first instance a direct encourage- 
ment to progressive experiments, and in the 
end would enlist the active support of all 
those possessing arrangements for avoiding 
smoke in favour of effective compulsion for 
those who had not. 

To put the questions I have indicated to 
men of science in this way would be merely 
a matter of business, and if the questions 
were so put I venture toexpress the confident 
opinion that the science of the twentieth 
century would give as satisfactory an answer 
to the question of the treatment of smoke as 
the science of the nineteenth has given to 
the question of the treatment of sewage. 

Writing to the “Morning Post” Mr: 
Ellinor C. L. Close says: ‘‘ Last spring I con- 
tracted with a firm of builders to connect 
the chimneys of the mews at the back of 
Eaton Square into one horizontal flue, which 
is to be connected with the main chimney of 
one of the largest houses in this block; and I 
think the draught thus created will effectually 
remove the discomfort caused to many of 
the dwellers in the mews by their smoky 
fireplaces.” 


THE A.A. BROWN BOOK. 


HE Brown Book of the Architectural 
Association for 1902-3 has just been 
issued. We note that a few changes are 
made in the list of evening lecturers and 
instructors. Formerly Mr. F. R. Farrow, ; 
F.R.I.B.A., took elementary construction and 
materials; English architecture to a.p. 1500; 
outlines of medizeval and Renaissance archi- 
tecture in Europe; and construction. The 
first of these subjects is now taken by Mr. C. 
E. Varndell, A.R.I.B.A.; the second by Mr. A. 
M. Watson, B.A., A.R.IL.B.A.; and the third 
by Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., who 
also, in place of “construction,” deals with 
Classic ornament. The syllabus of meetings 
is as given on p. 42 of our issue for September 
3rd; but we note that the annual conver- 
sazione will be held on October 31st at the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
The subject set for the A.A. silver medal is: 
“A town hall for a small country town on 
an isolated site 1ooft. by 60ft., the long side to 
be treated as the principalside.” The subject 
of the essay prize is: “The life, work and 
influence of Robert Adam and his brothers.” 
The report of the Camera and Cycling Club 
for the past session state’ that in order to 
extend its usefulness it has been affiliated 
with the Royal Photographic Society. The 
total membership of the Association is now 
1,392, an increase of forty-six during the 
year—the report of the Committee mentions 
that the membership has progressively in- 
creased during the past eleven years. The 
Day School has been attended by fourteen 
students, eight of whom completed one 
year’s course and entered offices as articled 
pupils; while it is hoped that all, or nearly 
all, will join the, second year’s course. At 
the close of the session £4,285 had been 
collected towards the new premises, and 
though this amount may not justify the 
Committee in embarking on a building 
scheme at present it goes some way in that 
direction. The-register has again been of 
service to many members, although the 
demand for assistants has been rather below 
the average. The number of students atten- 
ding the studio and evening classes was198 ; 
this is a slight falling-off compared with 
previous sessions, but the results attained 
were very satisfactory. As regards finance, 
the accounts show a balance on the right 
side of £142, so that the Association is in 
a thriving condition. 
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AN EXCURSION TO THE. 


HOUSE OF MINOS. 


EAVING the museum at Candia, the | 


most populous town in Crete, let us 


set out for the field of the excavations at | 


Knossos. Outside the ramparts of the town 
we find ourselves in a bright country sown 
with olive and fruit trees. Soon we see in 
the distance Mount Ida silhouetted against 


the sky like a gigantic cone set in the middle | 
of the plain, and after about an hour's ride | 


on ponies the excavations are reached. 
They at first surprise us, for there no acropolis, 
no eminence—nothing to 

; so famous. But 
there, in a great 

Z Plot, lies the ex- 
Bj, cavated Palace 
of Minos, the 
disposition of 


\ by the accom- 
\\\ panying plan. 

\\S It is seen that 
\ the eastern ter- 


merly seemed to 


\ esplanade encir- 
‘ cling the palace, 
\ forms in reality 
= a great interior 
\ court bordered 
\ by two groups 
of buildings. 

Le = Among the 
THE PILLAR OF AXES. newer excava- 
tions made on the slope that leads to the river 


are seen some small store-rooms, an olive press, | 
a small court enclosed by a colonnade and a | 
| reception of the more precious objects: but 
nothing has been found in them, for, after | 
the fire which laid waste the palace, and of | 


large room for devotional exercises: and, 


lastly, what is most curious, a stair with four | 


stages and about fifty steps leading to a 
higher level. 


SQW, 
A AW Way 
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CEA, 


suggest a place | 


which is shown | 


\\ race, which for- | 


be part of an | 


It should be remembered that | 
all these rooms are of medium size—the | 


S-— 


POOL 


15ft. wide: so that there is nothing to recall 
the enormous proportions of the Assyrian 
palaces or the Egyptian temples. Some 
corners of the excavations have the picturesque 
appearance of Pompeii, particularly the 


| twenty small store-rooms arranged off a long 


gallery on the wes‘ern side of the palace, 
where are about fifty tall jars, intended to be 
used for provisions, grain, wine and oil— 
such jars as the forty thieves might have hid 
in. In the floors of the rooms themselves 
small rectangular pits (in some cases sheathed 
with metal plates) have been dug for the 


which traces are visible in many places, the 


inhabitants decamped with everything of | 
| value. 
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THE THRONE OF MINOS IN THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS IN CRETE. 


IN THE THRONE ROOM. 


jitleenersr en 


On the south side a flight of steps leads to 
the propylea which, judging by the fragment 
of rose-work which has been discovered (and 
here illustrated), must have been very beauti- 
fully decorated. The moulding of the petals 
and the pleasant curves of the corollas are ~ 
rendered on the stone with a delicacy which 
suggests the best works of classic Greece. 
Were this fragment found in the vicinity of 
the Erectheum it would not disgrace the | 
collection of magnificent fragments strewn 


cl 


iu 


FRAGMENT OF SCULPTURED ORNAMENT. 


around the Athenian citadel. One under- 
stands how much the Ionic order owes to its 
archetypes which, in Crete and elsewhere, 
drew from the plant and the flower the classic 
elements of stone decoration. 

The great central court gives access, on the 
west side, to three groups of buildings—to the _ 
left, a chapel; in front, the reception-room ; 
and to the right, the women’s apartments: in ~ 
each of which have been found monuments 
or personal objects adapted to the uses of the 


| building. 


The sanctuary is recognizable by two _ 
pillars formed of large square blocks arising’ _ 
to about 6ft., and on each stone is deeply cut — 
the sign of the Double Axe, that symbol of 


_ the warlike cult of the Cretans which has 
_ furnished an ingenious explanation of the 
. word 


“Labyrinth ”’— ‘the House of ‘the 
Double Axe.” 

The last excavation has brought to light 
on the east side a second sanctuary, larger 
than the other and having a room enclosed 
by a columned portico, besides a place 
provided with a platform attached at the 
bottom to the wall and covered with incised 
signs of the sacred bipenne. It is probable that 
on top of the pillars themselves were placed 
instruments of war—axes and clubs —as one 
sees figured on some Oriental cylinders. 


A 
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The adjoining part of the palace has an | are represented “seated on polished stones 


air of luxury and comfort. After crossing a 
small vestibule one enters the reception-room, 
called the “Throne Room” on account of 
the large stone seat which forms its chief 
embellishment. This seat, as will be seen by 
the accompanying illustration, is raised on a 
flat flag-stone and has the appearance of a 
throne ; and the originality of its forms proves 
better than anything else how much Cretan 
art preserved its individuality in the face of 
Egyptian and Chaldean models. Thisthrone 
with its curved outline and pointed ornament 
below the seat—this chair of wood translated 
into stone—is more like a Gothic prie-dieu 
than a pre-Hellenic piece of furniture. 

The benches on either side and in front of 
the throne are very simple: they are formed 
of square blocks of well-polished stone with- 
out moulding of any sort, but their construc- 
tion is remarkably careful. Homer’s verses 
come to mind where the seniors of the people 


and holding in their hands the sceptres of the 
sonorous voiced heralds.” To reconstruct a 
similar scene in the hall of Minos is no effort, 
and it is a dramatic evocation of that 
king of old of whom legend has made a 
kind of cruel magician, whereas, in reality, 
he was the chief legislator. of barbarian 
Europe. 

One other curious detail completes the 
appearance of the room. In front: of the 
throne is a deep hollow to which one descends 
by steps cut in the stone, The bench at the 
brim of this hollow has three wide notches 
in which the beams fitted for supporting the 
roof-covering of the pit; and as there is no 
trace of any cutting for water it is certain 
that the roof received the rain and let it fall 
into the pool: so that, in a country burnt 
with heat, the architect had the ingenuity to 
utilise these reservoirs for cooling the rooms, 
and we thus have here what afterwards 
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became the atrium of the Romans and the 
most ancient example of the Latin impluvium. 
The disposition of the bathrooms in other 
parts of the palace is analogous, and above 
one of them, by a happy conception, is a 
decorated frieze representing fishes swim- 
ming. 

The decorative painter naturally played 
an important part in this throne room, and 
here were the landscape paintings and the 
two crouching griffins to be seen in the 
museum at Candia. The position of the 
harem is also known by the paintings on the 
walls of the northern rooms: in fact, each 
part of the building was decorated appro- 
priately to its uses. 

Of the numerous objects discovered in this 
wonderful palace there is now no space to 
speak, but a brief reference should be made 
to the clay tablets—numbering more than 
two thousand—on which an unknown lan- 
guage is cut. Should these strange characters 
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ever be deciphered, then we shall know of 
what race was this mysterious people. 

But it is time to journey back to Candia, 
whence we go with a vivid impression of 
this resurrection of the Cretan world—-made 
possible by the work of Mr. Arthur Evans 
and his comrades on the site of Knossos. 

[The foregoing is translated and adapted 
from an article in the current issue of “La 
Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” ] 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
October 20th. 

1901.—Water Carts.—18,140. R. Waps- 
WORTH, Thomas Street, Halifax. This 
invention relates to those water carts which 
have rotating discs for distributing the water 
over the road, and its special feature is an 
arrangement of small valves, vertical coup- 
ling-rods and horizontal slides for regulating 
the quantity of water to a nicety. The 
valves are in the bottom of the tank at the 
back end, and to each is attached a coupling- 
rod that projects on top of the tank and is 
there operated by a sliding device. By these 
means the width of the spread can be 
instantly varied from 8ft. up to 4oft. 

Earthenware Drain Pipes.—18,632. R. H. 
Smitu, “The Woodbines,” James Street, 
‘Nuneaton. The socket end of the pipe is 
moulded in the die with grooves for cement 
keys. These grooves enable the air to escape 
when trapped in the clay between the small 
and large diameter, and also lock the joint. 

Joiners’ Ploughs.—19,915. G. J. Bopy, 
6, York Road, Aldershot. An attachment is 
clamped to the plough so that it may be fitted 
with a fillistering iron and beused for sashes, 
doors, &c., thus dispensing with the need for 
a fillister. . 


Band Saws.—20,223. 


A. E, MurrueEap, 


Cast Forge, Glasgow. ‘The saw ribbons are ° 


mounted on pulleys and the slack is taken 


telescopic levelling staves. 15,52, DELAIRE 
& DESTEINBACHBERICK, machine for cold- 
twisting bars of railings, balustrades, &c. 


Law Cases. 


Brickmaking Refuse.—A case of consider- 


_ able interest to the Kent brickmaking trade 


up when necessary by a third pulley, while © 
suitable guide rollers are employed to give | 


the ribbons a twist so as to bring the cutting 
edge to the front. ‘Thus, one, two or more 
saws may be run on one pair of spindles. 


The following specifications weve published on 


Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
October 27th next. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 
The name in italics is that of the communicator 
of the invention. 


I901.—10,320, WICKSTEED, tool holder for | 


planing, shaping» and similar machines. 
16,781, GREGG, baths. 18,207, FLETCHER, 
FLETCHER & Co., Ltp., firebrick back for 
iron fret-fires. 18,825, Doutton & Mancer, 
water-softening apparatus. 18,892, SykEs, 
continuous flow pump. 20,923, Soc. GILar- 
pont Firs A. Brautt ET Cig., tile presses. 
22,269, WINDER & Parker, gulleys. 26,437, 
SELLARS, building blocks, tiles and artificial 
stone. : 

1902.—902, Younc, locks. 3,862, Hacan, 
Hacan, Wuitcoms, Haynes, WHITNEY, 
CranE, FrLrtows & CRane, measuring 
instruments for surveying purposes. 5,358, 
Haut, lift or draw-bridges. 8,891, SUMMER- 
TON, apparatus for operating Venetian blinds. 
9,332, Lake (Warren), asphalt, cements, &c. 
10,404, Gut, valve. 10,494, Futter & 
Unitep Aszpestos Co., Ltp., vices. 10,510, 
SanDERSON & Humpurey, rendering washable 
paper printed with water-colours. 11,497, 
ReEYNOLDs, brick presses. 11,593, WALBINGER, 
impregnation of pasteboard and paper with 
tar, asphalt, &c. 12,032, WRIGHT, window 
screens. 12,392, Horn & R6nitz, machines 
for working, dressing or grinding stone. 
13,772, DononuE & Moray, preventing escape 
of smoke from chimneys. 14,763, Hossizs, 
Lrp., & JEwson, hand-planes. 15,165, YounG, 


was heard recently at the Sittingbourne 
Petty Sessions. Messrs. Smeed, Dean & Co., 
Ltd., of Sittingbourne, who are at the head 
of the Kent brickmaking industry, were 
summoned by the Sittingbourne Urban Dis- 
trict Council under the Public Health Act 
of 1875 by reason of a nuisance arising from 
a large accumulation of London refuse upon 
their brickfield. On July 11th this heap of 
refuse, which was 4oyds. long, 30yds. wide 
and 2yds. high, and is about 1,200yds. or 
1,300yds. from the Town Hall, became ignited, 
and the fumes beat. down into the town, 
causing much discomfort to the inhabitants. 
The evidence showed that correspondence 
had passed between the Council and the firm 
upon the subject, but no attempt had been 
made to put out the fire. Proceedings then 
followed. It was contended that the refuse 
was the rough stuff which had been sifted 
after the ashes used in the burning of bricks 
had been taken from it, and that for purposes 
of brickmaking it was useless. It was 
suggested that the defendants might have 
put up a destructor, as hadalready been done 
by one local firm with success, or they might 
have cut a trench through the heap and 
separated the burning portion, extinguishing 
the same with water or smothering it with 
earth. To all of these suggestions it was 
stated that those methods had been tried on 
previous occasions, and that the remedy was 
worse than the disease. The principal witness 
for the defence was Mr. George Andrews, the 


manager, who said that his firm employed, 


1,400 hands and paid from £70,000 to £ 80,000 
every year in wages. For the past fifty years 
the firm had burnt “rough stuff” without 
any prejudicial effect to-health. What the 
public suffered from was, he maintained, the 
smell of the open sewer discharging crude 
sewage into the creek, of which complaints 
had been made by his firm to/the council 
for years. Noattempt had been made by the 
defendants to put out the fire, as it was 
impossible to do so. The court held that 
the case had been proved, arid the defendant 
were fined 20s., were ordered to prevent a 
recurrence of the nuisance, and were mulcted 
in costs to the extent of ten guineas. Notice 
of appeal to the quarter sessions was given. 


- Views and Reviews. 


Sewage Analysis. 

It is, of course, necessary at every sewage- 
disposal works to both test and analyse the 
crude sewage and the effluent, in order to ascer- 
tain what amounts of chemicals, &c., have to 
be added to effect purification, and whether the 
effluent is sufficiently pure to be discharged. 
It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that 


| the chemist or engineer should have a com- 


petent manual, and this book by the superin- 
tendent and chemist of the Manchester Cor- 


| poration Sewage Works most adequately 


| 


supplies the need. The book isclearly written 
and systematically arranged. The author 
lays particular stress on the fact that in 
the ordinary chemical treatment of sewage 
merely the grosser solids, &c., are precipitated, 
and the substances actually in solution pass 
away in the-effluent, and unless the chemicals 
have been added in. such quantities as to 
sterilize the latter these impurities will 
undergo putrefaction, provided the necessary 
conditions arise. This is what requires most 


careful watching, for we have heard of in- 
stances where incompetent persons having 
been left in charge of the works the effluent 
has been discharged unsterilized, with almost 
as bad an effect on the purity of the stream as 
the crude sewage. ‘The biological process is 
undoubtedly the soundest in principle, but the 
question of its cheapness is at present debat- 
able. The book deals with the determination 
of the chief constituents insewage, with most 
uselul tables at the end for quick calculation. 
It is surprising that engineers do not in this 
newly-established industry use the metric 
system, for it would save endless trouble, and 
the system, being employed by all scientists, 
would be uniform. The use of standard 
chemical solutions in testing is another 
method of saving labour and securing uni- 
formity. The book can be highly recom- 
mended, and should be purchased by all 
engaged in the management of sewage works. 


‘“* Sewage Works Analysis,” by Gilbert J. Fowler, M.Sc. 
(Vict.), F.I.C London: P. S. King & Son, Orchard 
House, Westminster. Price 6s. nett. 


CITY SUBWAYS. 


New By-laws for Preventing the 
“*Street-up’”’ Nuisance. 


a Bess City of London (Various Powers) 
Act empowered the City Corporation 
to frame by-laws to deal with the nuisance 
caused by the constant tearing-up of the 
streets, and at the present moment some pro- 
posed regulations are awaiting the confirma- 
tion of the Board of Trade. 

Although the new by-laws give no guaran- 
tee against the cutting-up of the streets in 
the future, they provide sufficient power of 
regulation to prevent a repetition of the 
chronic chaos which disgraced the streets of 
the City two years ago. All companies 
using subways in the City are brought under 
some sort of discipline at the hands of the 
Corporation. Moreover, the governing body 
of the City is, for the first time, empowered 
to levy annual charges for the use of the 
Corporation’s subways by any company or 
person having statutory powers to break up 
the streets. 

In case of sudden emergencies particulars 
of the repairs needed must be sent in writing 
to the City engineer, and three days before 
any company can place a service pipe or 
wire into a subway notice must be sent in 
writing, accompanied by full particulars, to 
the Guildhall. No company will be per- 
mitted to commence the execution of any 
work which will involve the alteration or 
reconstruction of any part of a subway until 
the expiration of forty-eight hours after 
notice has been given to the owner of every 
pipe or wire in the subway. 

To minimise the risk of explosions, special 
precautions are provided in the new by-laws. 

To sécure the safety of the public, it is 
provided that no grating or other means of 
access to a subway shall be opened or allowed 
to remain open without a temporary fence 
being provided and a watchman left to 
guard it. All companies owning pipes or 
Wires in a subway must within six months 


of the confirmation of the by-laws deposit | 


with the Corporation full particulars of the 


s 


pipes and valves, and within a further period — 


of six months, if so required by the City 
engineer, plans of the same, 


With regard to the fees and charges, the - 


Act requires that a charge of 5s. per day will 
be imposed for laying, altering or removing 
pipes or wires from a subway, and 1s. will 
be charged for opening or closing a subway 
at any time other than the periodical visit 
of the officers of the Corporation. Should a 
company fail to carry out the by-laws or 
supply incorrect information it will be liable 
to a fine of £5, and to a further penalty of 
40s. for each day during which the offence is 


- continued. 
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. at Belfast. In the course of his pre- 
Professor Dewar spoke of 
technical and other education, the pith of 


which is suggested by the following sen- 


tence: “In all educational matters it is the 


“ 


pi 
et 


wf 


- scribing what this should be, he wished it to | 


average man whom we have to consider 
and the average ability which we have to 
develop.” 


The Education of Engineers 


address to the engineering section. His 


remarks applied only to. the boy who really | 


wished to become an engineer. Of those 
who merely dropped casually into the pro- 
fession, but had no real fondness for it, he 
did not speak. Much of this putting of boys 
into positions for which they were not 
naturally adapted was due to our want of 
a rational system of general education. If 
we possessed that, the real bent of boys 
would be discovered at an earlierage. At 
the same time, he thought (it might be pre- 
_judice) that no one would be the worse in 
the long run for receiving the early training 
which is suitable for an engineer. In de- 


be understood that he had in view the 
average, not the exceptional, boy. His (the 


speaker's) own experience had told him that | 


_ the best way with every pupil, young or old, 


well or ill prepared, was to approach his in- 


_ telligence through the knowledge he already 


flexibility of system. Circumstances had. | 


_ possessed ; that, of course, meant very con- 


siderable diversity of method and great 


enabled him to follow such a system; in 


~ possible. 


some environments it would have been im- 
But at Finsbury the professors 


_ were given a free hand, and there were no 


outside examiners. The result was a con- 
siderable divergence from the usual course of 


teaching. For instance, those of chemistry 


a 


_ and physics would have been called by some 


critics rational chemistry and applied physics 


_—the course of mechanics was really one in 


“- 


r 


_ mechanical engineering-—there were lectures, 
elementary and advanced, tutorial classes, 
where paper exercise work was done, experi- 

mental plane and solid geometry and graphi- 


eal calculation, and most important of all 


was the laboratory, where every student 
worked, making quantitative experiments. 
_Each was trained in the use of every machine 


in the place; to understand its parts and to 


a 


know what was required of them. 


- The Proper Training. 


. 


Some persons, perhaps, would refuse to call 
this engineering laboratory work, and would 


scorn it as merely experimental mechanics. 
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But, in his opinion, elementary principles 
were the main things needful, and were just 
those of which the highly-educated student 

often had no real apprehension. For him- 
self, he disapproved of elaborate steam engines 
for laboratory exercise work; the great thing 
_ Was to use a machine which all could readily 
_ learn to handle, and to teach them to appre- 


_ ciate successively the work which every part 


~ of it could do. 


One fault of that generally 


_ adopted was that subjects—such, for instance, 


as mathematics, physics and chemistry — 


_ were usually taught “in watertight com- 


partments.” Their inseparability was what 
Students ought to understand: that the one 


_ Was constantly merging into the other, and 
_ Many principles in them were common. The 


‘separation, also, which was so often made 
between theory and practice, was indefen- 
Sible; for the one could not have a real 
_€xistence without the other; practice was 
the expression of the theory, and the prin- 


_ ciple of the practice. He held it also very 
_ Important that the teacher should not be 


é excluded from professional work. 


| 
| 
| 


Mathematical Professors. 
Professor Perry, continuing his address, 


_ said :—When the pure mathematician is com- 


back his common-sense. 


_ to call itself a real engineer. | 
British solution may be quite different from 


_ pelled to leave the logical sequence which he 
& HE British Association met last week | 


- sidential address, 


loves to teach mechanics he is apt scornfully 
to do what gives him least trouble—namely, 
to give as “ mechanics” that. disguised pure 
mathematics which forms go per cent. of the 
pretence of theory to be found in so many 
French and German books on machinery. 


But how is a poor mathematical professor | 
_ who dislikes engineering, feeling, like Pegasus, | 


| harnessed to a common waggon—how is he | 
| J. Fennell before the Anthropological Section 


to distinguish good from evil? He fails to 


: | see how worthless are some of the books on 
formed the subject of Prof. John Perry’s | 


“theoretical mechanics” written by mathe- 
matical coaches to enable students to pass 
examinations. An engineer teaching mathe- 
matics would avoid all futilities; he would 
base his reasoning on that experimental 
knowledge already possessed by a student; 


cannot hope to remember anything except | 


a few general principles, but that he ought 
to be able to apply these, clumsily or not, 
to the solution of any problem whatsoever. 
Of course he would encourage some of his 
pupils to take up Thomson and Tait, or 
Rayleigh’s “Sound,” or some other classical 
treatise, as an advanced study. Not only do 
I think that every teacher in an engineering 
college ought to have some acquaintance 
with engineering, but it seems to me equally 
important to allow a professor of engineering, 
who ought, above all things, to be a practical 
engineer, to keep in touch with his profession. 
A man who is not competing with other 
engineers in practical work very quickly 
becomes antiquated in his knowledge. 


The Opinion of the Average Engineer. 


The average engineer not merely looks | 
| askance at, he is really opposed to, the college 
training of engineers, and I think on the | 


whole that he has much justification for his 
views. University degrees in engineering 
science are often conferred upon students 
who follow an academic course, in which 
they learn little except how to pass examina- 
tions. This kind of 
engineer is being manufactured now in bulk 
because there is a money value attached to a 
degree. He is not an engineer in any sense 
of the word, and does not care for engineer- 
ing, but he sometimes gets employment in 
technical colleges. He is said to teach when 
he is really only impressing upon deluded 
pupils the importance of formulz and that 
whatever is printed in books must be true. 
The real young engineer, caught in this eddy, 
will no doubt find his way out of it, for the 
healthy experience of the workshop will bring 


Scholastic Standardization. 

In the scholastic industry there has been 
far too much standardization. Gymnasium 
and polytechnic systems are standardized in 
Germany, and there is a tendency to import 
them into England; but in my opinion we 
are very far indeed from knowing any system 
which deserves to be standardized, and the 
worst we can copy is what we find now in 
Germany and Switzerland. What we must 
strive for is the discovery of a British system 
suiting the British boy and man. We cannot 
go on much longer as we have done in the 
past without engineering education, and, 
furthermore, it must be such as to commend 
itself to employers. To have any good 
general system the employers must co-operate. 
Much of the training is workshop practice, 
and it cannot be too often said that this is 
not to be given in any college. In Germany 
recently the great unions of manufacturers 
made facilities for giving a year of real 
factory work to the polytechnic students, but 
it seems to me that these men are much too 
old for entrance to works, and, besides, a year 
is too short a time if the finished product is 
Possibly the 


labelled scientific | 


| paper, 


any of these. A boy may enter works at 
fourteen on leaving a primary school, or not 
later than sixteen on leaving a secondary 
school. It will be recognized as the duty of 
the owners of works to provide, either in one 
large works or near several works in a well- 
equipped school following the Finsbury 
principle, all that training in the principles 
underlying the trade or profession which is 
necessary for the engineer. 


Prehistoric Building Construction. 
On Friday a paper was read by Mr. William 


on “Some Ulster Souterrains,’”’ in which he 
remarked that the north east corner of Ireland 
was peculiarly rich in evidences of prehistoric 
man. Though no houses of any kind were 
known to exist attributable to the Stone Age, 


| there was another class of built structure— 


the souterrain—which might be claimed as 


he would know that the finished engineer | the primeval architecture of the country, for 


these souterrains existed in great numbers, 
and fresh ones were constantly coming to 
light. : 

A souterrain might be defined as a sub- 
terranean place of refuge, and, in that sense 
only, a dwelling. The entrance was either 
naturally difficult of approach or cunningly 
hid, and the interior was generally long, low, 
narrow and winding, and beset with frequent 
barriers, locally known as “ difficulties,” 
through which only one person could pass at 
a time, and then only by creeping. 

The souterrains were not burrows, but 
vaulted chambers connected by passages, well 
defended and built of dry masonry walls and 


_ roofs, and afterwards covered up by earth 


and eventually hidden by vegetation. The 
exterior covering was always very thin, so 
that in many cases they were close to the 
surface. The construction was invariably of 


| rough unhewn stones from the neighbour- 


hood, and the roof was invariably formed by 


| the overlapping of one stone on another, a 


system followed into much more recent times. 
The barriers were formed of walls rising 
from the floor almost to the roof, then a space 
of 121n. or more to the next wall, which 
descended from the ceiling to within 15in. of 
the floor, and leading in some cases to a long 
low tunnel 16in. or 18in. high, witha similar 
barrier at the other end. 

No two souterrains were alike in plan; 
some were straight, or almost so, with 
chambers branching off; some were ex- 
tremely short ; while others were considerably 
more than t1ooft. long. The souterrain at 
Muckamore was a solitary example of a two- 
storey building, entered from the field level 
to the upper floor and from that to the 
lower one. 

Mr. Fennell thought that it was impossible 
to assign a date to these rough rude structures, 


| but the diminutive one at Connor, co, Antrim, 


had two Ogham stones inserted, so that at 
least some of them must have been erected 
much later by a race who used an alphabet. 
It showed a distinct advance in building 


construction in the use ofa series of lintel 


stones—including the Ogham ones—to sup- 
port the roof, but even in this case it seemed 
to have been simply a place of, refuge. 


Human Beehives. 
Mr. George Clinch, F.G.S., read the next 
which dealt with “Some Ancient 
Subterranean Chambers recently discovered 
at Waddon, near Croydon.” He said that 
excavations for a sewer at Waddon House 
in June, 1902, revealed three subterranean 


| chambers cut ina bed of Thanet sand, and 


partly occupied by sand which had fallen or 
been washed into them. In each chamber, 
however, a compact floor was found at about 
15ft. below ground. The chambers were of 


| beehive shape about 7ft.-high and raft. or’ 


less in diameter. Each had its independent 

entrance opening on the south-south-east 

side, but no other means of access till the 

domed roofs were cut open by the sewer 
B 4 
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trench. Below the sand which covered the 
floors of the chambers several cores and chips 
of green-coated flints were found, with small 
fragments of imperfectly-baked pottery and 
larger fragments of ‘Romano-British pottery. 
Similar chambers had been noted in Britanny 
and elsewhere. The subterranean ‘“ beehive 
tombs” at Mycenz also were identical in 
plan, though different in dimensions and 
material. 

The Waddon discovery was therefore of 
some importance as evidence for the size, 
shape and plan of prehistoric dwellings; 
the vaulted roofs cut in hard sand reproduc- 
ing in general form the interlaced boughs, 
benders and wickerwork of the ordinary 
surface hut, and the lateral passage the 
doorway of the neolithic dwelling. The 
same idea of interment within a house sur- 
vived during the Bronze Age; but when 
cremation came into vogue a miniature copy 
of the Bronze Age house—-the “hut urn ”’— 
was sufficient repository for the ashes. The 
tradition of the circular neolithic hut was 
carried on in the Celtic beehive dwellings of 
Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ireland and Gaul, 
and probably in the circular buildings of 
subsequent English architecture. The Bronze 
Age dwellings, on the other hand, which 
were reproduced in the “hut urns,” might 
be regarded as the prototypes of the square 
or angular forms of 
domestic architecture. 


Mr. David MacRitchie read the third 
paper on 
Underground Dwellings in the British 


Isles. 

It was hardly possible to conceive of human 
dwellings more archaic-in character, and yet 
some of them, if not all, belonged to the 
times that are quite historic. Two specimens, 
one at Crichton in Mid-Lothian, and the 
other at Newstead in Roxburghs!:i:e, must 
have been built after the arrival of the 
Romans in Britain—and probably a long 
time after that date—for the reason that a 
number of dressed stones with Roman orna- 
mentation had been used in their construc- 
tion, presumably taken from Roman ruins. 
In a few instances the dwellings had a fire- 
place, but this was very exceptional. Like 
the similar dwellings of the Eskimos, these 
underground habitations were so well pro- 
tected from the cold of even the keenest 
winter that a fire was not necessary, and oil 
lamps sufficed for heating, lighting and 
cooking. From their characteristics, there- 
fore, these underground structures quite justi- 
fied the name of “earth-house’’ which was 
given to them in the Norse sagas and also in 
living popular speech. In appearance they 
varied considerably, but most of them had 
their roofs about a foot or two below the 
surface of the ground, entrance being ob- 
tained from above by one or more down- 
ward-slanting passages. They were built of 
rough, undressed, unmortared stones, the 
walls gradually converging until they met 
in a “cyclopean”’ or “ false’? arch, completed 
by large flagstones laid across. In some 
cases their very small dimensions supported 
the traditional belief that they were built for 
a dwarfish race. 

Mr. Arthur Evans’s Latest Communications 

respecting Knossos. 

Mr. Arthur Evans communicated an im- 
portant report on his continued excavations 
of the prehistoric Palace of Knossos in Crete, 
the greater part of which, embracing an area 
of about five acres, has now been uncovered. 
A very interesting feature was the complete 
system of drainage, including latrines with 
flush pipes and a succession of stone shafts 
descending from the upper floors to a net- 
work of stone ducts beneath the pavement 
of the lower rooms, large enough for a man 
to make his' way along them. Fresh fresco 
paintings were discovered, including one of 
a lady in a very modern jacket, dolphins 
and other fish, and naturalistic foliage and 


ecclesiastical and - 


lilies. The exquisite ivory figures of youth 
showed “ the art of Dedalos”’ in its highest 
perfection, displaying naturalistic details not 
found again in such work till the age of the 
Italian Renaissance. Another extremely 
interesting find was the remains of a large 
mosaic of porcelain plaques, many of them 
representing houses, so that a whole street 
of “the city of Minos” as it existed about 
1500 8.c. could now be reproduced. Here, 
too, were strangely modern features—houses of 
threestoreys, somesemi-detached, and showing 
windows with four or six panes, oiled parch- 
ment having, perhaps, been used in place of 
glass. The whole seemed to have formed 
part of a large design showing scenes of 
peace and war analogous to those of Achilles’ 
shield. The palace was found to climb 
down the eastern slope of the hill to a point 
about go métres below the northern entrance, 
the lowermost terrace having been supported 
by a quadruple line of wall. On the slope 
underneath the later Mycenzean palace had 
been found extensive remains of the maga- 
zines of what seemed to have been an earlier 
royal dwelling going back into the third 
millennium s.c. The excavation of the 
south-eastern corner of the palace had still to 
be completed, and certain work of delimita- 
tion had to be carried out in other directions. 
Unfortunately, the total amount that the 
Cretan Exploration Fund (including the 
grant from the British Association) had been 
able to contribute towards the year’s expenses 
had again fallen far short of what Mr. 
Evans had been called upon to expend. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 

It is the addition of the mental apxy. . 
which separates architecture from a wasp’s 
nest, a vat hole, or a railway station. Ruskin. 


MARLBOROUGH CHAMBERS iS 
being erected for Mr. G. F. 
Harrington. The contractors are Messrs. Turtle 
& Appleton, of 141, St. John’s Hill, London, 
S.W., and Mr. Reginald Morphew is_ the 
architect. The Jermyn Street and Bury 
Street frontages are faced with the best 
Portland Whitbed brownstone. The masons 


Our Plates. 


| are Messrs.J.G A. Crew. Thecarving will be 


executed by Mr. Gilbert Seale, and Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers are carrying out the fire- 
proof floors. The suites of chambers are to be 
decorated with American yellow pine and 
the best Austrian oak. Bookcases and cup- 
boards are to be built in the various recesses 
in the walls, and these rooms will be made 
as attractive as possible-—The Passmore 
Edwards Boys’ Club and Fairbairn Hall was 
opened early in 1900. The club premises 
havea frontage towards Barking Road of 78ft. 
The plans on the opposite page show the 
accommodation provided, and the irregular 
shape of the site. The clubroom is hghted 
by two semicircular windows. The man- 
ager’s office is separated from the room by a 
glazed screen, and is so situated that all 
persons passing in and out of the club are 
under the manager’s direct supervision. The 
office also serves the purpose of a general 
enquiry office. A fireproof staircase leads 
from the back to a reading-room im- 
mediately overhead and a_ billiard-room 
on the floor above. This latter contains 
three full-sized tables and, in addition to the 
windows, is lighted from the top bya lantern 
running the full length of the room. A long 
seat upon a raised diis, it will be noticed, runs 
round the greater part of the room for the 
accommodation of spectators. Adjoining 
the billiard-room, and occupying the re- 
mainder of the top floor, is the caretaker’s 
apartments. At the back of the main block 
on the ground floor is the large hall, known 
as the Fairbairn Hall. -This will accommo- 


— 


date 280 persons. Most of the floors are — 
covered with wood blocks, and the rooms are _ 
heated by hot water, several having open 
fireplaces in addition. Electric light is fitted 
throughout. The main frent is of red-pressed 
bricks, with terra-cotta dressings and strings, 
as also the mullions and transoms of the — 
windows. The cost of the buildings was — 
about £7,900. The contractors were Messts. 
James Smith & Sons, of Norwood, and the — 
architect was Mr. H. C. Lander, A.R.I.B.A., of — 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.Coss 


“We complain of vanishing 
Egypt, but it is not too much 
to say that if England were 
left uninhabited for a hundred years it would 
be practically impossible for historians to 
reconstruct our civilization. The railways - 
would have rusted away. The bridges would 

have collapsed. The steamships would have 

sunk, The Crystal Palace would have come to 

resemble a deposit of fractured aérated-water 

bottles. The books would have, most of 

them, mouldered away. The adjectives of 

Marie Corelli would have flown to rejoin 

their long-forgotten originator. An occa- 

sional human bone, a large mound at the 

top of Ludgate Hill, some red, white and 

blue poppies near Downing Street, and a 

kind of acropolis in the middle of Birming- 

ham, would alone remain to vary the mono- 

tony of endless greenery—probably shamrock 

-—which would then cover England.” There ~ 
is, however, no saying whether the “Daily 
News” (from which the foregoing is taken) 
would still remain. 


A Century of 
Desolation. 


Tue sign-post at Chessington, 


A Sign-Post. Surrey, illustrated on this 


page, was executed for a small wayside inn 
on the main Leatherhead Road. The draw- 
ing is self-explanatory. The design is by 
Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, architect, of Eagle 
Chambers, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
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Instructions have now 
been issued by the City 
Lands Committee of the 
Corporation for pulling down the female wing 
at the Old Bailey, and it is hoped to shortly 
commence the demolition of the remainder 
of Newgate for the purpose of erecting the 
new Central Criminal Court. 


Newgate and the 
Sessions House. 


| 


| 


The female | 


wing and the Sessions House have long been | 
the property of the Corporation, and it 1s | 


only that portion of the prison known as the 


male wing which is being acquired from the | 


Government. 
completed, the Government do not see their 
way to effect the transfer, but it is thought 
that very little further delay will take place. 
Immediately the City authorities get posses 
sion operations will be started on a large 


scale. There will probably be a bronze statue — 


of Justice in the summit of the dome of the 
new. Sessions House, and allegorical figures 
will ornament the mainentrance. The walls 


Until the Brixton gaol is | 


will be of brick faced with Portland stone. | 
It is the intention to make the courses of 


stone of the principal elevation of the same 
height as those of 


object of this being to allow as much as 


the existing walls, the | 


possible of the old building to be used should © 


the material be found to be sound. Since 


the acceptance of Mr. E. W. Mountford’s — 


design a few modifications have been intro- 


duced, and probably others will be made | 


during construction. In connection with the 


cells, the requirements of the Home Office | 
have been carefully followed. The present | 


Sessions House will not be pulled down until © 


some portion of the new building is finished. 


A Mr. Cuarves F. Luis, | 
alban author and editor, hasplanned | 
Realder. and built for himself on 


the outskirts of Los Angeles, 
California, a most strange dwelling. The 
walls are massive, 4ft. thick, built of boul- 
ders of every shape and colour. Unhewed 


girders of oak stretch between the walls and © 


support a low flat roof, which is to be used 


as a promenade, . The doors are hewed out | 


of heavy plank, oddly grained, no two being 
alike, and placed without regard to symme- 
try; each door being hung on fantastic wrought 
hinges. ‘The windows are of all shapes and 
sizes. A circular jagged tower rises above 


the roof to a sufficient height to give an 


unobstructed view of the landscape. On the 
upper floor of the house is the author’s work- 
room, which is reached only by an outside 
stairway. It is one large room containing 
the library of rare and expensive books, 


documents, early works and prints, and a_ 
small ante-room at the stair head contains | 


many rare relics of an early civilisation 
dating back to the Aztecs. In the living- 
room on the ground floor is a collection of 
art works, curios, relics, &c. 
but the fact that the owner has been. his 
own architect, stonemason, carpenter, painter 


-—in fact, has done the “ whole thing ’—makes 


the effort interesting. 


Sonning 


In defending his position with | 


All is odd; | 


Bridges: An tegard to the bridges across — 
ppeeresting the Thames at Sonning and 


their proposed rebuilding (see 
p- 51 of our issue for September 3rd) Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt sends a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Thorpe, who says :—“ My experience in the de- 
sign and construction of bridges during many 


_ years, together with a considerable practice | 


_ work, enables me to say with confidence that | 


in examination and maintenance of old 


the order of durability is—masonry (includ- 


ing brick), cast-iron, wrought-iron, steel, 


_ timber, and the order of at least cost is gener- 


<i 


‘ 


> 


% 


* 
L gts 


ally for moderate spans—timber; masonry 


Be), cast-iron, steel and wrought-iron 
(nearly equal). I have again and again 


_ known cases where local authorities, bitten | 


with the mania for being ‘ up-to-date,’ favour | 


eis ‘ 
ae 
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the construction. of what is commonly in 
such cases called a ‘nice light lattice girder 
steel bridge,’ notwithstanding that a bridge 
in stone or brickwork would. cost less, last 
longer and look better. Ido not know the 
conditions at Sonning, but, broadly, I may 
say that for moderate spans steel should 
never be used if it is practicable to build 
in masonry or brickwork, on grounds of 


Basement Plan 


| 


‘With respect 
to the esthetic aspect of the matter, I will 
admit that while I prefer the masonry or 
brick arch, or alternately the metallic arch— 
girder construction has not the same alarms 
for me as for some—there are beauties in 
good metallic construction which are entirely 
unappreciated by the average observer un- 
acquainted with the art. ‘ 


economy, present and future. 
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Keystones. 

The Society of Architects.—Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, F.R.L.B.A., J.P., president of the 
Society of Architects, has been invited to 
continue in office for the ensuing session, and 
has consented to be nominated for the second 
time. 

Swanscombe Church.—The “ Gravesend 
Standard” states that the architect, Mr 
Jabez Bignell, will be much assisted in 
restoring the screen by the measured drawing 
by Mr. Frank J. Waller, published on p 34 
of our issue for August 27th last. 


The Affairs of a Bexhill Architect.—The 
public examination was recently held of 
Mr. A. C. D. Hicks, architect, of Bexhill. 
His gross liabilities were £4,832, of which 
£532 was expected to rank. His assets were 
estimated at £302, leaving a deficiency of 
£255. The debtor attributed his insolvency 
to slump in value of property at Bexhill, and 
consequent bad debts, and competition. He 
started in business about twelve years ago. 


St. Mark’s Campanile. — The National 
Arts Club of New York has issued an appeal 
for American subscriptions -in aid of the 
rebuilding of the Campanile in Venice, 
basing its appeal on the fact that for many 
generations Americans have received pleasure 
and benefit from the art and architecture of 
Venice, and that both public and private 
collections of works of art in Italy have 
long been freely opened to American 
students. 

The Northampton Institute—We have 
received a copy of the announcements of this 
excellent Institute for the session 1902-03. 
The evening courses and classes in all tech- 
nological subjects will commence on Monday, 
September 22nd, and the day courses in 
engineering on Monday, September 29th. 
Among the special courses which have been 
arranged are the following :—Seven lectures 
for woodworkers, commencing November 
5th (fee is. 6d.); six lectures on sani- 
tation, commencing January 7th next 
(fee 1s. 6d.); three lectures on ironwork in 
buildings, commencing February 18th next 
(fee 1s.); three lectures on plasterers’ work, 
commencing March 11th next (fee 1s.) ; five 
lectures on modern building practice, com- 
mencing April 8th next (fee 1s.). There are, 
in addition, the usual classes on architectural 
and building practice. Further particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. R. Mullineux 
Walmsley, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., principal of the 
Institute, St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell, 
B.C; 

A New Baptist Church and Schools at East 
Finchley is being erected. The scheme con- 
sists of a church with nave and aisles and 
transepts and choir, with three vestries, the 
seating all radiating on a circular plan from 
the pulpit. Accommodation is given for 764 
adults on ground floor (including seventy-two 
in end gallery), or a mixed congregation of 
about 870 persons. A tower is placed at 
the corner of church, which will stand at the 
corner of the Great North Road and Creigh- 
ton Avenue. The schools, which have been 
opened, are two storeys high, and consist of 
a large hall with eight classrooms at the 
sides, partitioned off from each other by 
sliding panelled partitions so arranged that 
the whole school can be thrown open into 
one large hall for use asa chapel until the 
new chapel is erected, and one at the end 
opposite the platform. The galleries on 
three sides are to be used for classes. There 
are two large seniors’ classrooms in the rear, 
and a large infants’ room, &c., and kitchen. 
The buildings are faced in front with split 
flints with stone dressings. The architects 
are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 
R. Palmer Baines, of 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. The contract amount 
for the schools was £3,634. 


A Statue of Queen Victoria is to be | 


erected close to the Portsmouth Town Hall. 


Haddington Church is to be restored, an 
anonymous donor having offered £7,500. 
A portion of the church is at present in ruins. 


A Home for the Aged Poor and Infirm 
has been opened at High Barnes, Sunderland, 
by the Little Sisters of the Poor. The total 
length of the new building is 22oft.; its 
cost £14,000; and its accommodation from 
150 to 200 persons. 


The Catholic Church of St. Nicholas at 
Bristol, in Pennywell Road, has been re- 
opened, after undergoing re-decoration by 
Messrs. Webley & Sons, of Park Row, Bristol, 
at a cost of £280. 

Art in Edinburgh.—The Secretary for 
Scotland has appointed Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
M.P., Sir John Stirling Maxwell, M.P., Sir 
Walter Armstrong, Director of the National 
Gallery, Dublin, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer 
in Scotland, and Mr. T. R. Buchanan to be a 
committee to inquire into the duties of the 
Board of Manufactures, with special reference 
to the administration of the grants made 
by Parliament for the purposes of art in 
Edinburgh. 


The Langho Asylum Competition.—The 
Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum 
Committee (Chorlton and Manchester Unions) 
have issued the decision with regard to the 
competitive designs for the new Asylum 
Colony for Imbeciles and Epileptics to 
be erected at Langho, near Blackburn. On 
the advice and adjudication of Mr. P. 
Gordon Smith, F.R.I.B.A., of Palace Cham- 
bers, Bridge Street, London, S.W., the asses- 
sor, they have awarded the three premiums 
as follows, namely :—First premium, £200, 
to design No. 38, authors, Messrs. Giles, 
Gough & Trollope, architects, 28, Craven 
Street, Charing Cross, London, W.C.; second 
premium, £150, to design No. 34, authors, 
Mr. 
Street, London, W.C., and Mr. Ernest Richard 
Dolby, 8, Princess Street, Westminster, joint 
architects; third premium, £100, to design 
No. 16, authors, Mr. Joseph Smith (of Messrs. 
Cheers & Smith), Mr. Frederick John Parkin- 
son and Mr. Walter Stirrup, 9, Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn, joint architects. It is 
their intention to publicly exhibit the designs 
during the early part of the month of October. 
Where competitors have requested that their 
designs should not be so exhibited, they will 
not be included in the exhibition. 

A New Board School at Vickerstown, 
Barrow-in-Furness, has been erected upon 
Walney Island for the children of the new 
town, being built by Messrs. Vickers, Son & 
Maxim. The total accommodation is for 
648 children, and the buildings are of one 
storey, containing a central hall 65ft. 6in. by 
33ft., and ten classrooms, with cloak-room 
and two teachers’ rooms on the ground floor 
and large heating-chamber and store-room 
in the basement. The walls are built of bricks 
faced externally with Askam bricks to a 
height of 4ft.,and above that with rough-cast 
in cement coloured a cream colour, and with 
St. Bees stone dressings. The roofs are 
covered with grey Walna Scar slates and red 
ridge tiles. Internally a dado 4ft. high of 
coloured glazed bricks runs round all the 
rooms and corridors, and the walls above 
this are plastered and coloured. The build- 
ings are lighted throughout by electricity. 
The total cost of the work, including play- 
grounds, play-sheds and boundary walls, is 
£8,075. ‘The contractors for the work are :— 
Excavator, bricklayer and joiner, Messrs. 
Clark & Robinson ; mason, Messrs. G. Varley 
& Son; slater and plasterer, Mr. James 
Walker ; plumber, painter and glazier, Mr. 
James Gell; ironfounder, Mr. W. Barrett. 
Mr. Henry T. Fowler, of Barrow-in-Furness, 
_is the architect. 


Edward »Page howard. (3072 so senting a large body of the organised painters 


_ on the platform along with it in its fall 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. James Dargie, builder, of Forfar, died 
last week. He built the Infirmary, the Reid 
Hall, and the Union Bank at Forfar, while 
in Arbroath he built the Poorhouse, and 
successfully carried out a large drainage 
system in connection with that town. He 
retired from business about twenty years ago. 


The South Wales Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Federation held its quarterly meeting 
last week at Pontypridd. The president 


- — * 
. 


(Councillor W. M. Blackburn, of Newport)” 


presided. The new contract form, as drafted 
by the National Federation, was adopted. 
The new clause recommended by the National 
Federation for insertion in all new rules was 
discussed, and it was resolved that the 
Association be recommended to adopt it. 


Mr. Charles Choat, builder, of Mildmay 
Road, Chelmsford, died recently at the age 
of sixty-eight years. Deceased started work 
with his father, Mr. Richard Choat, in 
Mildmay Road, Chelmsford, when he was 
twenty-one years of age, and of late years he 
had been assisted by his eldest son, Mr. C. W. 
Choat, who is now in charge of the business, 
which was originally started by Mr. Richard 
Choat in 1840. 


The Peterhead Master Builders’ Association 
held its annual meeting recently, Mr. A. 
Milne, engineer, president, in the chair. The 


| accounts for the past year were submitted 


and passed, and the following office-bearers 
were elected for next year :—President, J. B. 
Dickie, builder; vice-president, W. Hadden, 
builder; secretary and treasurer, A. Clark 
Martin, solicitor; committee: Messrs. John 
Davidson, plumber; W. G. Calder, painter; 
James Taylor, jun., builder; W. Mackintosh, 
slater; John Stuart, plasterer; and A. L. 
Williamson, blacksmith. 


Manchester Painters.—A deputation repre- 


in Manchester—including some 1,100 rate- 


payers—waited on the Watch Committee of — 
the City Council last week and complained — 


of certain painting work being done at the 
police and fire stations by policemen and 
firemen. They asked that such work should 
be given to properly qualified workmen, 
and suggested that the painters attached to 
the Town Hall staff should be employed. 
The request of the deputation was acceded 
to so far as the police stations were concerned, 
and the fire brigade sub-committee was 
asked to report with regard to the fire 
stations. 


A Scaffold Accident occurred last week at 


the South Lancashire Tramways Co.’s elec- _ 


trical generating station at Howe Bridge, 
Atherton, resulting in the death of three men 
and serious injuries to three others. ‘The 
works are now nearing completion. 
last few weeks Messrs. Klein & Co., a Man- 
chester engineering firm, have been engaged 


For the © 


in constructing a cooling tower, which, when ~ 


completed, will be one of the largest in the 
country. A huge scaffold has been raised 


20ft. above the concrete basement, and a ~ 


platform was formed on top preparatory to 
carrying the staging another 4oft. higher. 
A derrick, with the usual blocks and chains, 
was used to raise the baulks of timber to the 
basement, and one afternoon last week seven 
workmen were employed in moving this 
from its position in the centre of the staging 
to a point a few yards further on. Lever 
and guide ropes attached to the top or the 
derrick were used for the purpose, and the 
work was apparently proceeding smoothly 
when suddenly a sound of crashing timber 
was heard, and without any further warning 
the céntre of the huge wooden structure 
collapsed, carrying six of the sevep workmen 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


at) alee 


The “ Builders’ Journal” in France. 
Liverpoot.—A..M. writes: “Has 
Buitvers’ JouRNAL any circulation in France ? 
I wish to get into correspondence with a 
French architectural student, to exchange 

ideas and practise the language.” . 

The Buitpers’ JourNaAL has a small circu- 
lation in France, and can be obtained at 
Neale’s Library in Paris. 
it would, however, be probably better to 
address an enquiry to such a paper as “La 


Construction Moderne,” 13, Rue Bonaparte, | 


Paris. 


Sketching Tour in Derbyshire. 


LEICESTER.-—-STUDENT writes: “ Kindly give 


some information about an architectural 
sketching tour taking the village of Hayfield 
‘in Derbyshire as a centre.” 
This part of Derbyshire is by no means 
tich in architectural work, and there is com- 
paratively little that is worthy of study. In 
_ Hayfield itself is the church of St. Matthew, 
which was rebuilt in 1818. The present 
- church stands on the old walls, and in the 
crypt, which was built in 1386, can be seen the 
lower part of the original nave piers. 
is a splendid walk to Glossop from here. 


Questions should in all cases be | 


the | 


For your purpose | 


‘Phere. | 


Glossop Hall, a fine building, is in the French © 
chateau style of the eighteenth century. At | 
New Mills, three miles from Hayfield, the | 
Roman Catholic church of the Annunciation | 


‘is worth visiting. At Chapel-en-le-Frith, 


which is about nine miles distant by rail, is | 


the chapel of St. Thomas-a-Beckett, founded 
in 1225 and rebuilt in the eighteenth century. 
Mellor, 1+ miles east of Marple Station, has 
_ the church of St. Thomas, which is mainly 
modern restoration, but its tower was built 
in the fifteenth century, and it contains a 
unique fourteenth-century wooden pulpit 
carved out of the solid. It is the oldest 


wooden pulpit in England. There is also an | 


interesting’ Norman font, sculptured with 
tude incised figures, in this church. At Peak 
Forest (about twelve miles by rail) is a church 
_ dedicated to “St. Charles Kinge and Martyr,” 
and built in 1660. Castleton is worth a visit, 
containing the church of St. Edmund, which, 


however, has undergone so many restorations | 
and repairs that little pre-restoration work | 


temains, but a fine Norman arch separates 
nave from chancel, and the tower is of late 
fifteenth-century work. The ruins of the old 
castle of the Peverels lie to the south of the 
town. The great architectural monuments 
_ of Derbyshire, such as Haddon Hall, Chats- 
worth Houseand Tideswell Church,apparently 


tlie outside the district referred to in the | 


question. Geno tM, 


Construction of Chimney Stack. 


Lonpon.—Vo.ta writes: “It. is proposed | 


to line the upper 2oft. of a large electricity 
Station stack with firebrick bonded in. Is 
this in accord with modern practice? The 


~ electric engineer says it is useless—not more | 


than I in 20 stacks’ have ‘been so built 
‘during the last thirty years. He also adds 


that in Lancashire many mill chimneys for | 


large boiler power are only half-a-brick thick 

at the top.” 

__Thave never heard of a,case where the top 

of a large chimney shaft was lined with 
_ firebrick ; it is'certainly mdst unusual. Now- 
bah firebrick lining is not bonded in, but 
built as a separate wall with an air-space 

between it and the outer main walls. It is 
“Es usually carried up more than 25ft. in 


small stacks or soft. in large stacks. The 
top 2oft. of a stack is usually gin. thick, 
increasing by 4}in. every 20ft. downwards. 
When the stack is more than 25oft: high the 
top length should be r4in. thick. When the 
inside diameter does not exceed 3ft. and the 
height is not more than 75ft., a thickness of 
45in. for the top length might be sufficient, 
but nothing less than gin. is usual in London. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


An Architect’s Will: Disposal of Practice. 


Lonpon.—H. E, W. writes: “In the case 
of an architect making his will, what is the 
usual way in which he would direct his 
executors to dispose of his practice for the 
benefit of his wife and family, supposing 
that he leaves no professional partner, son, 
nor anyone in particular to carry it on? 
What would be fair terms to offer to anyone 
disposed to take over the practice, and what 
proportion of profits night be reasonably 
expected from him in favour of the widow 
and children, both in regard to the comple- 
tion of work actually in hand at the time of 
the architect’s death and also to any that 
might come into the office within the next 
two or three years? In the case of a practice 
being sold outright as it stands, is the good- 
will reckoned as being two or three years’ 
purchase of the average income of the past 
three years?” 

The wording of a will is such a personal 
matter that it is exceedingly difficult to give 
advice. Probably it would be best to 
hamper the executor as little as possible, 
merely directing that the goodwill of the 
business, office furniture, instruments, draw- 
ings, account books and records of all sorts 
be disposed of, and the proceeds paid over to 
the selected beneficiary, the will being drawn 
up by a solicitor. A letter addressed to the 
executor might be deposited with the will 
making a few suggestions to him as to how 
to proceed in selling the business, and this 
would be an especially wise course to adopt 
if the executor know little of architectural 
practice, but it should be carefully worded 
so as not to-tie his hands should he seea 
better way. It might, for example, be 
suggested to him that. the practice be 
immediately advertised as for sale in this 
and other professional journals, that all 
negotiations should be carried on through 
solicitors, and that an accountant be called 
in to draw up a proper balance-sheet. A 
few hints as to the way in which the books 
have been kept might also be useful, and an 
intimation as to the price which might 
reasonably’ be asked. Generally speaking, 
the sooner a business is disposed of after a 
death the greater its value, and it is. better to 
sell for a lump sum than to make a profit- 
sharing arrangement. As no good introduc- 
tion can be given, it is unlikely that much 
more than one year’s purchase could be 
realized, unless appointments bringing in 
definite incomes could be handed over, and 
these should realize three years’ purchase. 
The executor should send in bills to the 
clients closing all accounts to the date of 
death or to the date of handing the business 
over to a successor— the executor in this case 
conducting it in the interim; for it is im- 
possible to bind a client to go to your 


_ successor for completion of works in progress 


however probable it may be that he will do 
so. At the same time, letters should be sent 
with the bills explaining the circumstances 
under which they are rendered and introduc- 
ing the successor. - Letters of introduction 
ought similarly to be sent to all other clients 
whose addresses can be found. If the books 
have been properly kept, with indices of 
drawings and address-books of clients and 
possible clients, not only is the executor's 
task rendered much easier, but a much 
higher price can probably be obtained than 
otherwise. Most important of these details 
is proper book-keeping, with balance-sheets 


audited by an accountant at regular intervals, 
extending regularly over many years. 


Gra. TOBE 


Architects as Valuers: Licences. 

BatLey.—Inguis writes: “If an architect 
or a builder is asked to make a valuation of 
damage done by fire to any building for in- 
surance claims or for the purpose of borrowing 
money on a mortage, does he require a licence, 
and if so, what nature of licence should he 
take out and what is its cost?” 

An appraiser’s licence (cost £2 per annum) 
must be taken out by any person acting as a 
valuer. If “ Inquis” acts without this licence 
he is liable to a penalty of £50, but in any 
case he would not be able to 1ecover his fees 


_ by an action, as the fact of his not having a 


licence to act would be considered a valid 
defence in law. WeEs DB; 


The Trade Custom as to Squares of 
oarding. 


BirMINGHAM.—F.N.S. writes : “ How many 
super. ft. should thirty squares of match- 
boarding cover? My timber merchant says 
they always measure the tongues, that is to 
say, if I ordered thirty squares of 3in. by 6in. 
matchboards, I should only get 200 running 
feet of boards that cover only 3in. by 5tin,, 
which takes 218;,ft. to the square. Is he 
right ?” 

Your timber merchant is quite correct. It 
is the trade custom to measure and sell 
prepared boardings at per square of original 
dimensions, without any allowance for loss 
in conversion. To the timber-merchant a 
square of 6in. by fin. deal rough boarding, 
a square of 6in. by #in. deal boarding 
wrought both sides and edges shot, and a 
square of 6in. by Zin. deal matchboarding 
represents the same number of running feet 
in each instance, notwithstanding the fact 
that in the case of the 6in. wrought boarding 
there is a loss of 5th of actual covering 
capacity (the finished boards being then only 
about 5$in. wide); whilst in the case of the 
matchboarding the loss of covering capacity 
is, of course, considerably greater, owing to 
the additional quantity absorbed in forming 
the tongue. When estimating the amount 
of prepared boarding required to cover a 
given area the builder must therefore make 
provision for any reduction in covering 
capacity which may be caused by the use of 
any particular description or width of pre- 
pared boarding as compared with its original 
width before being prepared. A similar 
custom applies generally to all wrought or 
prepared woodwork, unless expressly stated 
to the contrary. For example, it is usual to 
allow for a loss of yin. for each wrought 
face, so that what is ordinarily known as a 
2in. door or a 2in. board wrought both sides 
will only measure about iin. in actual 
thickness: when finished. pho artes 


Divisions between Adjoining Properties: 
Dilapidations, &c. 


CHERTSEY.—QUAERO writes: ‘“(a) Where 
there isno hedge, but a mound and ditch as 
shown on the accompanying sketch (not 
reproduced), where does the division line of 
the properties come? (b) When surveying 
for dilapidations and the margin or whole 
of the floor has been stained and varnished 
or polished, can this be required to be re-done, 
assuming the covenants to be strict and to 
embrace decorative work, such as papering, 
whitening and painting? (c) Are Venetian 
blinds to be included in the paintwork of a 
room under covenants such as the foregoing ? 
(d) In settling dilapidation for a money pay- 
ment, where it is admitted that walls must 
be repapered, can stripping be insisted on, or 
only sizing and preparing the old paper ?”’ 

(a) In the absence of any measurements 
which would enable the exact boundaries of 
the properties to be ascertained, custom 
generally fixes the division line at a point 
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COTTAGES AT MADRESFIELD COURT, MALVERN LINK, WORCESTERSHIRE. » 


equi-distant from a and B, i.e. at a point half- 
way between the commencement of the ditch 
and the commencement of the mound. (b) 
In face of strict covenants for dilapidations, 
1 am of the opinion that staining and varnish- 
ing the margin of the floor, or the entire 
floor, as the case may be, is reasonable. (c) 
Unless specially included as a fixture, and 
consequently a part of the freehold, I am of 
the opinion that the repainting of Venetian 
blinds does not come under a covenant for 
dilapidations, as such blinds do not form an 
integral part of a room and therefore would 


not come within the scope of a covenant | 
(d) If the walls | 


affecting the room as such. 
were papered direct on the plaster at the time 
the party against whom dilapidations are 
sought to be recovered took possession, then 
I am of the opinion that they will have now 
to be put in a similar condition, i.e. stripped 
and papered on the plaster; if however the 
contrary was the case it would be unreason- 
able to insist on stripping them, and the 
dilapidation as to papering should be assessed 
on the cost of papering over the existing 


paper. W. JOHNSON: ROBERTS. 


Payment for Extras. 

LraneLty.—J. T. writes: “Some time ago 
I gave an estimate for additions and altera- 
tions to a house, I| had orders to proceed 
with the work and it is now finished. There 
were many extras, which amounted to 
£14 4s. 6d.—nearly as much as my original 
estimate. The owners say they will only 
pay me £9 4s. 6d. What course should I 
take? My estimate was about £2 too low: 
can I claim this amount?” 

You do not make it quite clear whether 
the amount in dispute is for extras alone or 
partly for substitutions in place of items in 
the original contract. Having made a con- 
tract you cannot now claim for the £2 which 
you omitted in your estimate, and we cons 
sider the clients are entitled to a rebate for 
anything estimated which was omitted, ac- 
cording to the terms of the estimate, not- 
withstanding that the omitted items may be 


those for which the £2 extra should have 
been charged. The account should be made 
up by deducting from the original tender all 
the amounts for work omitted and for which 
other has been substituted, and then charging 
the extra work as materials and labour. 
If your clients will not pay, send a lawyer’s 
letter requesting immediate payment, and if 
then no adequate payment is made, sue for 
the amount in the county court. 


S.K. Building Construction Examination. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TyNE. — STUDENT writes: 
“Which is the best book to study for the 
South Kensington Examination in Building 
Construction, Honours Part I.?” 

See an answer on the subject of the South 
Kensington Examinations on p. 233 of our 
issue for May 28th last. A new edition of 
Mitchell’s Elementary Stage Building Con- 
struction has just been published by Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, which has been greatly enlarged to 
meet the requirements of this examination. 


Books on Masonry and Skeleton Steel 
Construction. 


SHEPTON MALLET.—ENQuIRER writes: “(r) 
Where can I get information on details in 
stonework suitable for public buildings, &c. ; 
also (2) information on steel construction for 
high buildings?” 

(1) “ Practical Masonry,” by William R. 
Purchase (6s. nett), and “ Architectural Ex- 
amples in Brick, Stone, Wood and Iron,” by 
William Fullerton (r15s.). (2) “Skeleton 
Construction in Buildings,” by W. H. Birk- 
mire (12s. 6d. nett). These books are ob- 


tainable from Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94 High 


Holborn, W.C. 


Books on Brick-making. 

Lonpon, W.C.—W. E. H. writes: “ Kindly 
give the titles and prices of the best books 
upon the subject of brick-making, especially 
the latest works giving the most up-to-date 
methods of making bricks, both by machinery 
and by hand, and explaining the nature and 
composition of brick earth.” 


Cc. F. A. VOYSEY, 


ARCHITECT. 
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“ Bricks, Tiles and Terra-Cotta,” by T. C. 


Davis (price 21s.), is a comprehensive book, © 


but Edward Dobson’s “ Bricks and Tiles” 


(price 2s. 6d.) is a good elementary treatise © 


on the subject. 


TWO COTTAGES AT 
MADRESFIELD COURT 


aan two cottages are proposed to be 
built for the Right Hon. the Earl Beau- 


champ, K.C.M.G., in brick cement rough-cast 


and thatched with reeds with marram grass 
ridges; all the joinery to be in oiled oak. 
The perspective is a rough sketch done by 
Mr. Voysey without rule or measurement. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


‘Women as Sanitary Inspectors.”—This — 
is the title of a leaflet published by Messrs. - 


P.S. King & Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, 
Westminster (price 3d.), for ‘the National 
Union of Women Workers. It gives a short 
account of the history of the movement, and 
then briefly enumerates the duties of women 
inspectors in workshops, laundries and tene- 


ment houses, as well as furnishing some parti- — 


culars of the notification of infectious diseases 
and the training of sanitary inspectors. 


Westminster Paving Scandal.—With the 
object of vindicating its action in connection | 


with this subject, the Westminster Municipal 
Association (formerly the Westminster Rate- 
payers’ Committee) has issued an elaborate 
pamphlet illustrated by photographic repro- 
ductions of the wood blocks employed, and 
including an account of the various pro- 
ceedings in the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice and in the Court of 
Appeal. 
tion is Mr. James MacConnell, 8, Regent 
Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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- Doulton Ware at Health Congress Exhibi- | closet, certain and quietin action witha good | strong and lasting and has a well-glazed 
tion. —At the Health Exhibition. held in water-area, as well as a new valve closet | surface; in many cases the ironwork used 
connection with last week’s congress of the | with open overflow, were also exhibited. | with it is vitreous enamelled, so that all 
‘Sanitary Institute at Manchester, Messrs. | For drainage work anew automatic syphon | exposed parts can be washed down, A 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., showed a large variety | was shown which will work with liquid | mortuary table attracted attention. The slab 
of sanitary fittings. Among the closets those | sewers as well as clear water, acting with | was 6ft. 6in. long by 2ft. 6in. wide, dished 
for works and schools were specially notice- | drop-by-drop supply. The baths were of , and deeply grooved to one end. It was fixed 
able. One pattern consists of separate | different designs and included both ordinary | on a vitreous enamelled centre column 
basins connected to one pipe fixed below the | plunge as well as shower and spray fittings. | arranged to move on ball bearings, so that 
ground level, flushed by an automatic tank | They wereallvitreousenamelled inside,andin | the top might be easily turned to any angle 
so that at one discharge the whole range is | one or two instances outside as well—this | and then retained in that position by means 
cleared; the action is syphonic and each , ensures a perfectly smooth, glossy and lasting | of a simple check fitting. Another speciality 

basin is isolated. There was also a special | surface. Most of the lavatories, sinks, urinals, | wasasink for infectious hospitals, one pattern 
low closet for children, on the wash-down | &c., and especially those for hospital use, | being -worked by treadles and another by 
principle -with syphon cistern. A syphonic ’ were of strong white-glazed fireclay, which is ‘self-closing valves. 
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THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 


N our last issue we published Earl 
Egerton’s inaugural address to the Con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute at Manchester, 
which congress continued throughout the 
whole of last week. 
Municipal Sanitation. 

On Wednesday a conference of municipal 
representatives was held in the Large Hall of 
the Municipal School of Technology. Mr. 
Alderman M‘Dougall, vice-chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration, who presided, said he thought 
members of public bodies might be en- 
couraged by the increased confidence felt by 
the general public in the value of sanitary 
precautions and regulations. There was 
strong encouragement also in the earnest and 
combined efforts on the part of sanitary 
authorities to obtain additional powers to 
simplify and extend their activities. That 
was especially the case in dealing with in- 
sanitary dwellings and the provision of 
houses for the working classes. Mr. M‘Dougall 
made reference to the work done in Man- 


chester in the direction of the prevention of | 
the pollution of the atmosphere by smoke | 


and in dealing with insanitary houses. 
During the past fifteen years, he said, under 


the powers of a local Act about 7,300 of such | 
houses had been made habitable, the cost | 


being principally borne by the owners and 

the portion contributed by the Corporation 
being not more than £25,000. 

Amending and Consolidating the Public 
Health Acts. 

The Public Health Acts in regard to 


sewers and drains were very unsatisfac- | 
tory, as by the various decisions in the law | 


courts a very considerable cost was thrown 
upon the rates which ought, in_ equity, 
to be borne by property-owners. This was 
a matter which required the urgent and 


immediate attention of all municipal autho- | 
In Manchester alone during the last | 
six years £39,367 had been charged to the | 


rities. 


city rates, the greater portion of which ought, 


in justice, to have been Lorne by property- | 


owners. ‘The Municipal Corporations Associ- 
ation should be requested to urge upon the 


Government the necessity for amending these 


Acts. 


Mr. W. H. Wells (chief sanitary inspector, | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne) read a paper also advo- 
cating the reconstruction and consolidation of 
the Acts and proposing a resolution to that 
effect. 


Dr. Boobbyer (Nottingham), the recording | 


secretary of the Conference, said that when he 
brought the resolution before the council of 
the Institute he would do his best to impress 
upon that body the unanimous feeling of the 
conference with regard to the matter. 


The 1901 Factory Act. 

The medical officers of health met in the 
Chemical Theatre at the Owens College, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Niven, medical 
officer of health’ for Manchester. 
Greenwood (Blackburn) 


Act.” Hesaid a defect of the new Act was 
that it failed to place the sanitary control of 
factories under local authorities. 


his notice, which was often sént first to the 
clerk to the local authority and then handed 
to the medical officer of health. 

A conference of engineers and surveyors 
was held in the Chemical Theatre of the 
School of Technology. Mr. C. Jones 
(borough engineer of Ealing), who presided, 
in his opening address traced much of the 
sanitary progress of the last fifty years to 
losses sustained by the Royal Family, losses 
which, he said, stirred the minds of people 


to the necessity of taking steps to improve 
sanitary arrangements. He spoke of some of 
the ideas that had been put forward in 
the half century and that had proved 
fallacious, and yet, he added, these ideas 
were not useless, because better methods had 
been based upon the so-called failures. The 
advance in processes for the treatment of 
sewage was quoted as an instance. In 
another part of his address the president spoke 
of the changes that had taken place during 
his own experience in connection with the 
municipal engineer, his training and his 
duties. 


Methods of Sewer Ventilation—Natural, 
Artificial, Deodorization. 


Dr. W. F. Dearden, chairman of the Special 
Committee of the Manchester Corporation re 
ventilation of sewers, read a paper on sewer 
ventilation, in order, as he said, “to get 
to know something about the subject”’ for 
the benefit of Manchester. Dr. Dearden 
presented a summary of the present condition 
of things. All methods, whether in actual 
use or only advocated, could be classified, he 
said, under the three headings of natural 
ventilation, artificial ventilation and deo- 
dorization. Speaking first of the principle of 
providing fresh air in such sufficiency as to 
render the sewer air practically similar to 
that outside, Dr. Dearden said that of sixty 
towns which had supplied his committee 
with particulars twenty-eight pinned their 
faith to surface grids, although twenty of 
these had found it advisable to erect a few 


_ shafts under special circumstances. A modern 


sewer, placed in a broad street, should under 
ordinary circumstances give little trouble 
with the surface grid in proper operation, but 
there were objections. It was a common 
belief that several of the zymotic diseases 
could be communicated to persons who had 
been kept in too close proximity to a street 
grid. This belief should either be proved 
correct or its fallacy exposed, and it was the 
intention of the Manchester Committee to 
have fresh bacteriological experiments made 
to ascertain the comparison, bacteriologically, 
between the air of sewers and that to be 
found in the streets outside. The character 
of the sewer air emitted from surface grids 
as a disease-spreading agency was the 


Dee 
read a faper on | 
‘“‘ Defects in the 1901 Factory and Workshop, | 


Under the | 
Factory Act the medical officer of health had | 
no right of entry into a factory, but must | 
wait until the factory inspector forwarded | 


factor to take ‘into consideration before any 
of the numerous authorities who have so 
extensively utilised this system could justify 
themselves in making an entire change of 
scheme. Twenty-three of the sixty towns 
effected their ventilation by a combination 
of surface grids and high shafts. Experi- 
| ments at Leicester had proved that this was 


| no ideal way of attaining the end in view. 
In four towns the drains were disconnected 
and the sewers ventilated solely by high shafts. 
These shafts were satisfactory for the purpose 
| aimed at. From a municipal point of view, 
| however, the main point for consideration 
was whether the cost and utility were quite 
proportionate. Dr. Dearden asked if there 
was sufficient evidence of the danger of 
_ surface grids to justify a corporation in 
making so radical a change at so great a 
capital outlay as would necesssarily be en- 
tailed; and he then briefly described the 
methods of artificial’ ventilation and of de- 
odorization by the suspension of ‘ pyrozone”’ 
blocks beneath the grids: and, the fitting of 
air filters and deodorants.’ : 

Mr. Alfred M. Fowler-also read a paper 
on sewer ventilation. He urged that to 
guard against’ the contingencies of deposits 
in the sewers and the effluvia arising there- 


provide ventilation, so that sewer air might 
be diluted with as much fresh air as possible 
and passed off as far away from the inhabi- 
_ tants as practicable. Mr. Fowler referred to 
the ventilation system recently invented by 
Mr. Shone as based on scientific and quite 
original principles. A mechanical fan is the 
| initial power, and the -process is to draw 


from it was both desirable and necessary to , 


continuously into the sewer a given quantity 
of fresh air. Concerning upcast shafts Mr. 
Fowler said his experiments had shown 
successful ventilation, but it had not been in 
the absence of street surface ventilators. » 

Mr. J. F. Price (Birmingham) spoke of the 
difficulties that had to be dealt with in towns 
where there was no perfect type of drainage 
and where there were many old sewers of 
which there was no knowledge. An arti- 
ficial system of sewer ventilation for Bir- 
mingham, he said, would cost £125,000, and 
if it were provided he did not think it would 
be absolutely perfect. 
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Mr. Whyatt stated the difficulties of sewer 3 


ventilation at Grimsby, where one-fifth of 
the town is below high-water level. 

Mr. Grimshaw (Manchester) suggested the 
judicious employment of ventilation openings 
-—few in the crowded districts, and a greater 
number where the air-space was greater. 

Dr. Nash, Dr. S. Rideal, Mr. Price (Lytham), 
Mr. Brodie (Blackpool), Mr. Mawbey (Leices- 
ter) and Mr. Parker (Hereford) joined in the 
discussion., 

Mr. J. Corbett, the borough engineer of 
Salford, read a paper in which he described a 
new sewer-scouring machine of his own 
invention. ‘The machine is intended to 
pulverise and loosen deposited silt, and its 
work is to be supplemented by flushing to 
carry the loosened silt down the sewer. The 
chief value of the machine is in the economy 
which its use will exercise as compared with 
the practice of sinking frequent holes to 
silted sewers and.clearing with hand labour. 

Professor Archibald Sharpe read a paper 
describing the ways in which motor vans 
may be employed in municipal work; and 
Mr. W. H. Hamblett, of Salford, gave a paper 
on “ Refuse disposal and destruction.” 

A conference of ladies to discuss hygienic 
questions and the application of hygienic 
principles to everyday life was presided over 
by Mrs. W. O. Meek at the Owens College. 


On Wednesday evening, at the Whitworth 


Hall, Dr. W. N. Shaw gave the Congress 
lecture upon “The Treatment of Smoke: 
A Sanitary Parallel” (given at length in 


another part of this issue, see p. 71). 


Sir Alexander Binnie on Water Supply. 

_ Sir Alexander R. Binnie (London), presi- 
dent of the. Engineering and Architectural 
Section, said the cleanliness and sanitation 
of the large towns had greatly improved 


during the last forty years, and there had ~ 
grown up in the public mind a conviction © 


that it was only by rigid enforcement of 
proper sanitary regulations that the public 
health could be preserved. An advance had 
been made by endeavouring to conform to 
the great laws of nature governing the re- 
moval of dead organic matter and the pre- 
servation of the purity of airand water. 
Personally he still held the belief that a 


water supply should be not only pure and — 


uncontaminated, but -Eeyond suspicion of 
any possible pollution whatever. 
years,” Sir Alexander continued, “I fear that 
a little laxity, due probably to our improved 


sewage purification, is creeping in, and that — 


we find large populations supplied with 
water which has. received directly or in- 
directly many sewage affluents. 
I draw the conclusion that either our large 


towns, such as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Man- 


chester, Leeds, Liverpool, Bradford, Birming- 
ham and many others, have 


“In recent — 


From this — 


uselessly ‘ 


expended millions of money in attaining an 


ideally pure water-supply, or that the people — 


of London are running a great risk in con- 


tinuing to depend almost entirely on the — 


waters of the Thames and the Lea, which - 
receive the more or less clarified sewage — 


persons. I am inclined to believe with the 
late Sir George Buchanan that large popu- 


lations can continue to drink water which 


| 


punity, but that sooner or later such water 


has been contaminated with apparent im- 


a 
“90 


efuent of over a million and a quarter. 


» 


“\ 
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takes on itself morbific qualities which lead 
to death and disease.’ Respecting pure air 
and fogs Sir Alexander said that no doubt a 
great improvement was effected by proper 
drainage, but when towns or cities were 
situated in large river-valleys such as the 
Thames and, like London, with one-tenth 
of the area below high-water level, it was 
unreasonable to expect that fogs could be 
abolished, however much could be done to 
alleviate the dirt and misery caused by them, 
_ by a proper and economical use of fuel. 


/ What really was required was a cheap and 


: 
: 
‘ 


_ Street, Westminster, and also to test to what | 


economical heating gas. This was not an 
impossibility. With electricity for the in- 
ternal illumination of our houses, with gas 
fuel for heating and cooking purposes, and a 
cheap incandescent. gas lamp for street use, 
he felt certain that great improvement could 
be made in the air of our towns. 

On Thursday a. paper was read by Mr. 


$ 


i E. George Mawbey, M.I.C.E. (Leicester), on 


The Sanitation of Road Traffic, 

‘in the course of which he said:—Dr. S. 
_ Rideal has already made some bacteriological 
_ experiments to ascertain the number of organ- 
_ isms present on the asphalt paving in Victoria 


_ extent the bacteria can be destroyed by street 


_ watering, adding permanganate of potash of | 


_ certain strengths of solution. The menace to 


health by the foulimg of the surfaces of the 


_ streets of our towns is an established fact, and 


this is combated by scavenging and watering | 


_ ataconsiderable cost to the community. At 


_ Leicester more than £10,000 per year is ex- 


a 


_ pended on this work, 18,000 tons of sweep- 


ings being annually collected from the roads 
and streets of the borough. 
In the very best cleansed towns the first 


- washings of streets which reach the drains 


: 


" 
: large areas 


and sewers are very foul, and in all streets 
but those with practically impermeable 
paving a portion of this foul liquid obviously 
soaks down, and in many towns there are 
of stone-paving bedded and 
racked up or jointed in gravel or other ver 
permeable material. It can hardly be denied 
that such a pervious stratum of material, 
consisting of old stome paving macadam, 
and even soft wood-paving, is polluted to 
_an extent which no sweeping, watering or 
washing can remedy. It is also obvious 
that such a polluted stratum forms a fruitful 
culture-bed for bacteria. 

The practice adopted in some places of 
using the dirty and polluted scrapings off 
‘macadamised roads in towns for binding 
material for the re-coating of such macadam- 
ised roads, instead of clean new or washed 
material, is to be most strongly deprecated. 
-Iwould urge the extension of the system of 
thoroughly washing street pavements, and 
the carrying-out of street sweeping during 
the night time, preceded by efficient water- 
ing. In Leicester “pyrozone” blocks in 
the water carts are used as a disinfectant, 
_and there is no evidence of the drawbacks 
vhich have been attributed to the use of 
_ permanganate of potash. 

_ The financial aspect of this problem is the 
~ most difficult ofsolution. Tar-paving, which, 
I believe, is being recommended by Mr. E. 

Purnell Hooley, the county surveyor of Not- 
_tingham, would be an excellent step in the 
Tight direction in substitution of ordinary 
acadamised roads, where its first cost and 
Maintenance can be met. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., read 
important paper on “ Means of Escape in 
ase of Fire”: this we are obliged to hold 
er till next week. 

Clayton Beadle (Sidcup) read a paper 
“The Abstraction of Underground Waters 
id its Local Effects,” in which he sought to 
w that rainfall deficiency could not be 
dé to account for the drying up of many 
Our rivers, and that pumping had a 
aterial effect upon the flow of many springs 


| shoot for the ward conveniences. 


Mr. L. Hanks (London) read a paper on 
“Sanitary House Decoration,’ which, from 
want of space, we are also obliged to hold 
over till next week. 

Papers on Sanatoria were read by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, F.R.LB.A., Mr. W. Cecil 
Hardisty, and Mr. W.S. Cross, F.R.LB.A. and 
Dr. A. G. Welsford, which papers we shall 
also publish in another issue. 


A New Sterilizer. 


Dr. Henry E. Armstrong described an 
apparatus for the disinfection by steam of 
the excreta in cholera and enteric fever, 
devised by Mr. W. G. Laws, city engineer of 
Newcastle, and himself: a sterilizer which 
has given satisfaction at Newcastle Each 
apparatus consists of a pan of 30 gals, 
capacity, placed in an annexe to the off- 
Leading 
into it are the waste-pipes from the water- 
closet and slop-sink, their outlets into the 
pan being governed by a three-way cock, 
which also controls the outlet pipe from the 
sterilizer. Steam is conveyed into the pan by 
two separate pipes, one of which (sterilizing) 


ends inside the cover of the pan. The modus 
operandi is as follows:--When the pan is 
about two-thirds full an electric bell, operated 
by a float on the surface of the liquid con- 
tents, rings to call the attendant, who closes 
all of the valves. Thesterilizing cock is then 
turned on, and steam entering at the bottom 
rapidly raises the temperature to about 
250 degs. Fahr. After maintaining this 
temperature for fifteen minutes, which is 
ample for the sterilization of the liquid, the 
sterilizing steam cock is closed and the steam 
ejecting cock is opened. Shortly afterwards 
the outlet valve is opened, when the whole 
of the liquid is at once discharged into the 
cooling tank and the pan is washed out. A 
charge can be dealt with every half hour, 
thus allowing the sterilization of from 200 
to 250 gals. daily from. each ward, an ample 
provision for twenty patients. 

Mr. J. P. Wilkinson, A.M.LC.E., gave a 
full description of the new works for the 
biological treatment of the sewage of Man- 
chester, summarized particulars of which 
were given by Earl Egerton in his inaugural 
address (see p. 67 of our last issue). 


The Cost of the Manchester Experiments. 


Mr. Gilbert J. Fowler, of Manchester, gave 
a resumé of the Manchester experiments, 
from chemical and bacteriological stand- 
points. He pointed out that the drainage 
area of Manchester, including Audenshaw 
and Stratford, was 11,800 acres. The popu- 


_ lation coupled up to the sewers was esti- 


mated in March, 1902, at 564,000, and 
the ratable value for sanitary purposes was 
£3,523,000. The cost of treatment per 
million gallons of sewage by the preci- 
pitation method for the year ending 
March, 1901, amounted to £1 gs. 81d. The 
cost of chemical treatment and sludge dis- 
posal was from {11,000 to £13,000 per 
annum. Sludge disposal cost 12s. 1-6d. per 
million gallons and precipitation 8s.8d. He 
believed there were certain times and certain 
conditions where chemical treatment followed 
by filtration was a suitable process. 


Effluents from Works. 


A paper was contributed by Mr. J. Hubner 
(director of the Dyeing Department of the 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology) 
on the treatment of effluents from bleach 
works, dyehouses, print works and paper 
mills. Hesaid community of interests would 
seem best protected by community of action ; 
yet enormous sums of money had been, and 
were still being, expended by individual 
firms on the erection and maintenance of 

lant for the purification of waste waters 
rom works of the kind mentioned. Greater 
economy of working would attend co-opera- 
tive action by bleachers, dyers, calico prin- 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


| 


ters and paper makers in a matter of such 
importance as the treatment of their effluents. 
The establishment of well-equipped labora- 
tories, and the employment of a staff of 
highly-qualified chemists and _ engineers, 
would entail but a trifling expenditure by 
each firm concerned, whilst under the con- 
ditions at present prevailing the profit- 
earning of individual concerns might be 
seriously affected by heavy expenditure upon 
the investigation of methods of effluent 
treatment. 

Prof. Henry Robinson, M.1.C.E., read a 
paper on 

The Biological Purification of Sewage, 
in the course of which he said :— 

In the year 1884 I was instructed to en- 
deavour to treat the sewage of a town upon 
an extremely small area of land, without in- 
curring the expense of chemical precipitation. 
I constructed a chamber with an iron grating 
near the bottom. On this grating I placed 
layers of stones of various sizes and the crude 
sewage passed upwards, the bulk of the 
suspended matter in the form of sludge 


reaches to the bottom, the other (ejecting) | beimg arrested. This was pumped out at 


intervals and disposed of on farm land ad- 
joining. I[ found that the solids thus arrested 
became liquefied and the resultant fluid gave 
better agricultural results than had previously 
been obtained from crude sewage. I arrived 
at the conclusion that the liquefaction of the 
solids was due to a cesspit action having 
been set. up in the interstices of the stones, 
whereby the first putrefactive change was 
effected and the subsequent further treatment, 


| either on land or otherwise, facilitated. 


Since that time I have had to advise with 
reference to works where both anaérobic 
and aérobic chambers have been employed, 
and I have obtained excellent results by 
anaérobic action with interstices. [ am 
quite aware of and desire to recognise the fact 
that good results are being obtained by cess- 
pit or septic action without such interstices. 

As regards aérobic action there are several 
ways in which impure effluents from sewage 
works can be purified. My opinion on this 
point may be stated in the words that I 
employed at the Conference on Water Supply 
and River Pollution over which I presided 
last October: ‘‘ Where sufficient land is not 
available, or where it is unsuitable for sewage 
disposal, then the further treatment of the 
liquid in aérobic beds enables any required 
standard of effluent to be attained. Inas- 
much as the purification of foul fluid by 
aérobic action is dependent on aération, it 
would appear best to subject the fluid con- 
stantly to exposure to the air. This would 
be better effected when the liquid trickles 
over open surfaces of hard stone, clinker, or 
other material in the aérobic beds than 
would be the case were the beds worked on 
the intermittent system, namely, first filled, 
then emptied, and then left to rest. I am 
aware that difference of opinion exists on 
this point, and prefer to keep an open mind 
on the subject at present.” 

I have stated that the material placed in 
bacteria beds should be of suitable quality, 
as this is an essential to success. I have had 
to examine beds which have been pronounced 
complete failures, owing to the fact that 
they were filled with all sorts of most un- 
suitable material, which inevitably caused’ 
an early choking of the interstices. I have 
also seen sewage applied to beds without 
the necessary * arrangements having been 
provided for arresting inorganic and other 
matters before the admission of the fluid to 
the bed. Any works will be failures if the 
necessary conditions for success are not 
observed. 

At the closing general meeting of the 
congress, held on Friday at Owens College, 
the secretary reported that the total attend- 
ance had been 2,100, including 759 delegates, 
750 members of the Institute and 100 ladies; 
250 complimentary tickets had been issued. 
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Engineering Notes. 


Electric Tramways at Richmond.—The 
London United Electric Tramways system 
has been extended from Twickenham to 
Richmond, and is now opened for traffic. It 
is now possible to travel from Richmond to 
Hammersmith or Shepherd’s Bush by electric 
car. 

Indian Steel.—Mr. Tatta, of Bombay, a 
Parsee millionaire, has completed a scheme 
for working the enormous deposits of iron 
ore in the Central Provinces. He has the 
support of the Indian Government in the 
enterprise, which is arousing great excite- 
ment, as it is believed that with its cheap 
labour India will be in a position to supply 
the world with steel. 


An Accident at the Tay Bridge, Dundee, 
occurred last week. A number of painters 
were engaged on the structure painting the 
high girders. To do this they had to stand 
on a car which ran on rails. Boisterous 
weather prevailed, and the inspector, fearing 
an accident would result, gave orders to the 
gang to cease work. This was done ; but 
before the men had time to leave a terrific 
gust of wind struck the car, sending it with 
great speed along the line. Frantic efforts 
were made by the men to stop the vehicle, 
but without success, and, the wheels leaving 
the metals, the men: were thrown off. 
Alexander Falconer and William Howie fell 
into the river, Soft. below, and were lost ; 
but the others saved themselves by catching 
hold of different parts of the bridge and 
escaped with minor injuries. 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday of intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
Burtpers’ JOURNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Bellericav (Essex).—For constructing sewers, man- 
holes, lampholes, &c.; also for construction of outfall 
works, tank and filters, and irrigation at Brook Street, 
South Weald, for the Bellericay Rural District Council. 
Mr, John Simmons, engineer, Doncaster :— 


Raynolers) sri .. £2,295 18 
Hayward,Grays. .. Del this asial2, 252 0u0 
Marsh, Orsett Heath.. 2,250 O 
White, Romford... .. «. «+ 2,169 0 
Harris & Rowe, Shoeburyness I,900 0 
J. Jackson, Forest Gate .. .«. 1,850 0 
Wilson, Border & Co., Ilford .. 1,835 90 
W. Manders, Leyton... -  «- +- «++ 415799 16 
Thompson & Wilkinson,* Upminster.. 1,781 0 


* Accepted. 


Doneaster.—For supply, delivery and fixing of an 
ejector condenser plant, with all necessary pumps, piping, 
&c., at the Corporation Electricity Works, Doncaster, for 
the Corporation. Mr. W. Wyld, borough electrical 
engineer :— 


T. Ledward & Co. per 1,253,, 10010 
Korting Brothers .. a5) 68 1,095 5 O 
Klein Engineering Co., Manchester 1,075 0 0 
Geipel & Lange,* Parliament Man- 

sions, Westminster, S.W. .. 1,c6g 10 9 
R. Morton & Sons se I,05I 0 O 


* Accepted. : [Rest of London.] 


Dukinfield.—For the sewering, &c., of the following 
streets, for the Corporation, namely, Crescent Road, Old 


Road, Ashton Street and Bridge Eye district. Mr. Samuel 
Hague, borough surveyor :— 
Crescent Road and Old Road. 
L. Beddows & Co., Pendlebury .. £1,868 9 0 
G. Wilde, Dukinfield .. .. .. .. 1,296 16 0 
Etheridge & Clark, Manchester » .. 1,083 I1 0 
W. Underwood & Brother, Dukin- 
field’ is cide ree We aco se cok OL B30 
W. H. Worthington,* 59 Rusholme 
Road, Manchester .. +.» -- ++ 94413 © 
King Street and Wharf Street. 
L. Beddows & Co. neh E,052 904 0 
W. H. Worthington ae 380 18 oO 
G. Wilde Eg) Se ash pen ae tee 290 3 3 
Pryke & Hayward, Poulton-le-Fylde 288 11 8 
Etheridge & Clark... «1 « « 216 0 3 
W. Underwood & Brother* .. .. 195 2 0 
Ashton Street district. 
L. Beddows & Co. .. «.. os «+ £1,084 13 6 
W.H. Worthington Peery ct 567 14 3 


Ga Wildes.) en os meet se ae 557 12 oO 
Etheridge & Clark .. -- ate 543 13 ¢ 
Pryke & Hayward .. «+. Ad 535 19 6 
W. Underwood & Brother™ 493 I 0 
Bridge Eye district, 
L. Beddows & Co:.. s+ es 2 06 4483, 10 20 
W. H. Worthington ae. Wiese Boh dez0g dae 
Pryke & Hayward .. «. «+ «+ + 296 19 I 
Etheridge & Clark .. .. «+ s+ 281 9 6 
GisWildel rath Rralosniets, plist mein eee a7 0 
W. Underwood & Brother*.. .. .. 252 2 6 
* Accepted. 


Frinton-on-Sea.—For additions and alterations to 
Beach House, Frinton, for Mr. R. P. ‘Cooper, J.P. 
Messrs. Homer & Son, architects, Frinton, and 35 Buck- 
lersbury, London, E.C. :— 
Hs Potter’. ++ £31750 
G. D. Collins .. 3,179 
Pi Hy Oxley . <2. +0 \ 39225 


Gosforth.—For making-up the following streets, for 
the Gosforth Urban District Council :—(Contract No. 1) 
Purcell Street South, Purcell Street North, Dunn Street, 
Chapel Street, South Street, West Street, Lambert 
Square (part of), Wall Street, Mary Agnes Street, John 
Street, Coronation Street and back streets, &c.; (2) Ash- 
burton Road (part of), Ashfield Road, Wolsingham Road, 
North Avenue (part of), Broomfield Road, Mayfield Road, 
Woodbine Road (part of), Woodbine Avenue (part of), 
West Avenue (part of), Hawthorn Road (part of), Gordon 
Avenue (part of), Causey Street (part of) and back 
streets, &c.; (3) Spittal Terrace (part of), Rothwell Road 
(part of), Alwinton Terrace (part of), Bath Terrace (part 
of), Harley Terrace (part of), Woolley Terrace (part of), 
Beaumont Terrace (part of), Hyde Terrace (part of), 
and back streets, &c.; (4) Rectory Road (part of) ; 
Stoneyhurst Road (part of), Balmoral Terrace (part of), 
Windsor Terrace (part of), Sandringham Road (part of), 
Audley Road (part of), William Street, and back streets, 
&c. Mr. C. J. Baff, surveyor :— 


Contract No, r. 


Wardlow, South Shields 
Thompson, Gosforth .. .. «. «- 
Appleby, Embleton, Northumberland 
Edgar Brothers, Heaton, Newcastle- 

One by net ecg pace ai 
Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 
Hollings, Burnside, Wallsend .. 


EB, Mills .. .. -- £2;769 
R. Moore*.. .. «+ 2,402 
* Accepted. 


-. £3494 0 4 
3,092 I 9 
3,072 17 6 
4 
7 


ces 3,052 914 
2,971 18 


2,919 17 II 

J. McLaren, Gosforth.. .. .. .. 2,856 15 6 
T. & R. McLaren, Woodside, Chris- 

ton, Bank, Northumberland.. .. 2,796 13 6 

Simpson,* Newcastle-on-Tyne 2,378 6 8 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £2,937 348. 6d.] 
Contract No. 2. 


Wardlow.. se ns 8 593923074 0 
J. McLaren Pel dee aie Wo 334 L fase 
“Thompsor iwc: Wie saver etsem er eos 9 LO amo 
Edgar Brothets® 2.)\ 6 "ss 42 3,379 8 

"Tick. MoiaAren=.. poems cect lc Ss5 Seems 
Appleby o30) sc seasons au) oo ae 57 529) LOO 
Robson 550 Hecate teste onl d ctdircet po sCOze tele 
Simpson*sy (fej iecuee-t se =e ison S3072 gl 
Hollings .. 2,337 15 9 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £3,480 "38. 6d.) 
Contract No. 3. 


Wardlow ts.) din cocaine Goume REZ ESORNOLSS 
Edgar Brothers) (132. (h\0 4. 20) 1,980)17 3 
Appleby!) ss Wyss tcp ais okro enna I,913 19 0 
T. & R. McLaren.. 1,874 4 9 
Robson : SET ec. LAr L aE SL OA BLO! LO 
Thompsons Peatiiss ues) cesta ciao FL;025) 0) 09 
J. McLaren Matisse 1,823 18 4 
Holling swims. meri s 1,778 9 6 
Simpson* eee Ie ies tats 700 a ake 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,826 3s. 6d.] 


Contract No. 4. 


Wardlow.. Ae ean, Hd se2, 30510) 10 
Hollings 2 svt ean cee ents Mees OS Opn ETO 
Edgar Brothers .. .. «- «+ «. 2,051 I1 10 
T. & R. McLaren .. Gdeno . 2,041 18 3 
Appleby csi 4 i aiey lore 1,972 0 4 
Simpson .. Speg ee 1,969 6 7 
Thompson cre aievosms SoeiEM els rele 1,930 (5-4 
JoMelWaren sik. sconce 1,859 15 6 
Robson* .. 1,849 8 7 


[Surveyor’s ‘estimate, {& 2,069 12s. 3d.| 
* Accepted. 
London.—For repair of internal roads at the Gore 


Farm Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 
R. Ballard, Ltd., Child’s Hill, N.W. £5,732 1c oO 


T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead 5,651 7 9 
H. Woodham & Sons, Sangley Road, 

Catford” SB. wir ns mins laneie ieee 0090. O 
T. Adams, Green Lanes Goods 

Station, Wood Green, N. .. ..° 4,612 15 2 
Road Maintenance and Stone Supply 

Co., Ltd.,* Gravesend .. .. :. 4,544 2 1 
J. Meston,f 60 St. Mark’s Road, 

North Kensington, W. 4,330 18 3 


* Accepted. ‘ + Withdrawn. 


London.—For the erection of workshops in Hollybush 
Gardens, for Mr. J. Joseph. Mr. Edward Brown, archi- 
tect, 150 Minories, E.C, :— 


W. G. Brown See bn sod! oo ae £15370 F 

Johnson Brothers SROm oral | lelaltactare oe a 
Bishop Boyt) sock Gugpe-ub) Sate ci 1,185 0 
H. Hood* 1,130 0 


"" ® ‘Accepted. 

London, E.—For the erection of new warehouses in 
Durward Street, Whitechapel, for Messrs. Kearley & 
Tonge, Ltd. (sub-structure). Messrs. William Eve and 
Sons, architects, 10 Union Court, Old Broad Street, 


EC 
Foster & Dicksee .. £2,015 | 


Patman & Fothering- 
Holloway Brothers 1,785 HADI Sees Se omnts035 
Perry Brothers.. .. 1,687 | Harris & Wardrop,* 
Killby & Gayford 1,663 Wallwood Street, 
Nightingale .. 1,639 Limehouse, E. .. 1,549 
F, & H. F. Higgs 1,624 


* Accepted, 


Lowestoft.—For the erection of Baptist Schools, 
Grove Park, Lowestoft. Messrs. George Baines, | 
F.R.1.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, architects, 5 Clement’s  _ 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C.:— 


WiKnightS::...) = scab seems £2,040 12 9 

J. Welham «wos ef ewe 1,812 10 O i 
Ri-C. Todd ss ee! lewieles ope renee sO 
G. Elsey i. ces) is?) Salat ore com P 
Bedwell & Parker... <-.-a0i «ou sei s0Q0m OmnO % 
GC. R. Cole = oP Apa OCU Rie cue 07 Om Oumne ‘ 
CG babar tage 1,466 17 0 ad 


oi Accepted with modifications. 


Norton-under-Cannock (Staffs).—For erection of ~ 
Walsall Wood School Board, for the Norton-under, 
Cannock (U.D.) School Board. Mr. T. H. Fleeming- 
architect, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton :— 


Lynex, Walsall .. «1 2+ ++ + £2,890 0.0 _ : 
Harris, Sheffield, near Walsall .. 2,816 0 0 " 
Cave & Son, Wolverhampton.. .. 2,750 0 90 5 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton .. 2,639 0 0 = 
T. & S. Ham, Wolverhampton 2,620 0 O ‘ 
Tildesley, Willenhall .. .. .. ~- 2,600 0 0 Ss 
Wistance, Walsall he Neste sie upent2s540 ae d 
Herbert, Wolverhampton... .. «.- 2510 7 6 i 
Gough, Wolverhampton .. .-. «+ 2;455 9 © 4 
Speake & Sons, Wolverhampton .. 2,404 0 O 4 
Cresswell,* Walsall Wood, near ® 
Walsall.. Jemiee Pe rr Fey ta Kee (6) > 
* Accepted. } 


New Barnet.—For the labour and materials for con- 
structing about 157yds. of 12in, pipe sewer, 1,463yds. of — 
gin. pipe sewer, and 1,339yds. of 6in. pipe sewer, with all 
necessary manholes, gullies and appurtenances complete, 
within their district, for the East Barnet Valley Urban 
District Council. Mr. Henry York, surveyor, Station 
Road, New Barnet :— mi 


W. M. Butcher, New Barnet +. £3,212 2 @ ¢ 
E. Rogers & Co., Kensington, S.W. 2,833 9 0 
C. Ford, Harlesden .. «2 «+ +8 2,398 0. 0 | 
T. Adams, Wood Green .. «- ++ 2:205 14 4 Ll 
G. Bell, Tottenham .. .. «- 2,191 0 O MW 
G. Rayner, West Croydon oor reiess AE; 005 qOMEO 

W. S. Kitteringham, Waltham Cross 1,984 0 0 

E. T. Bloomfield, South Tottenham 1,920 0 0 

j. A. Dunmore, Crouch End .. .. 1,864 0, 0 4 
R. W. Swaker, Hounslow.. .. rahe ose) g 
E. J. Betts,* Enfield Highway.. 1,785 13 4 Bi 


* Accepted. 3 ; . 


Parkeston (Essex).—For the erection of new schools _ 
for 570 children, and alterations to the present schools, — 
boundary walls, playgrounds, &c., for the Ramsey School _ 


Board. Messrs. Start & Rowell, P.S.1., A.R.I.B.A., ei 
architects, Colchester. Quantities prepared by the 
architects :— x 

| Oak Building Society, Cambridge .. .. £6,875 fe 
A.E, Symes, Stratford .. 6. +2 ++ + 6,679 | 

C. & J. Ambrose, Colchester.. .. .. ++ 6,059 ci 

A. W. Robins, Wanstead .. .. +. «+ 5,786 ys 
McKay, Clacton-on-Sea... +. «+ «+ ++ 5,720 “| 

F, Bennett, Ipswich.. .. .. 2. «+ o¢ 518% ~ a 

W. Chambers, Colchester .. «- ++ ++ 4,997 % 

E. West, Chelmsford .. «. 22 ++ ++ 4:959 « 

| Grimwood & Son, Sudbury... .. «- «+ 4,885 tes 
E. Saunders, Dovercourt .. .. +. ++ 4799 Fy 
Theobald, Chappel... .. «+ «+ «+ «+ 41592 a 
Dupont & Co., Colchester .. «+ ++ + 4,126 ‘ 

R. Beaumont, Lexden, Colchester .. .. 4,112 ¥ 
Smith & Beaumont,* Harwich .. .. .. 4,096 in 


* Accepted, 2 


Southwold (Suftolk),—For sub-piling part of the 7 
present cliff protection works, for the Corporation :— = 
Leggett & Speight, Hull... .. .. £1,498 0 0 3] 

G. Hayward, Hornchurch., .. -. 1,400 0 90 Pa 

. C. Trueman, Stroud set Se «cles 4208 Ome: ry 

W. Gradwell & Co., London .. -. 1,154 7 0 bo 

W. King, Southwold .. .. «. .. 1036 6 O 4 
Pedrette & Co., London,N. .. -- 987 5 6 

T. W. Pedrette,* 84 Bethune Road, a 
Stamford Hill, London, N. .. .. 980 0 0 am 


* Accepted. 


Surbiton.—For private street works at Kingsdown I 
Road, Surbiton (length, about 400 yards), for the Surbiton _ 
Urban District Council :— gi 


London and County Builders, 

Wandsworth Mee Cre Sey 
S. Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames .. 1,628 11 @ aE 
Parry & Co.,, Fulham... .. .. +. 1,625 0 0 ig 
S. Kavanagh & Co.,* Surbiton... .. 1,366 0 90 : 
W. Adamson, Kingston-on-Thames 1,295 0.0 | 


*® Accepted. 
Swindon.—For extensions to technical school build- | 
ings, Victoria Road, for the Corporation. Messrs. Bishop — 
and Pritchett, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon :— a 


C., Williams 2. (3. 6s sie peeeeeceRnes fo) : 
H.& C..Spackman .. .. «. ee fo) ‘ 
A.J. Colborne .. 06. — ca) '=s sky sea One & 
J. Williams... oe- is “se ) se) oe 06 22 :G00NO na 
J.G. Norman* .. bots. tee see) 125972 On 

* Accepted, [All of Swindon.] a) 

Sy 


m (Bristol) For the erection 
at Canford Lane, Westbury-on- 
Trym, for the Barton Regis Rural District Council. 
Messrs. La Trobe and Weston, F.R.1.B.A., architects, 
20 Clare Street, Bristol :— * 


Westbury-on-Tr 


of a cemetery chape 


H. W. Harris, Westbury-on-Trym.. £1,625 11 5 
J. Flower, Shirehampton .._.. .. 1,456 0 © 
Eastabrook & Son, Pennywall Road 1,439 0 © 
A. E. Longden, Eastville .. .. ~- 1,390 9 0 
S. R. Sowett, 2 City Road... .. .- 1,357 0 9 
E. A, Chase, 11 Richmond Avenue .. 1,336 10 © 
J. E. B, James, 17 Milk Street .. .. 1,308 15 (0 
J. Perkins, 62 Lower Redland Road" 1,265 0 © 
W. & J. Bennett, Pennywell Road.. 1,250 90 0O 
Hatherley, Brislington cnt Wodup Wee whl 24g OO 
E. Love, 127 Hampton Road .. .. 1,170 © 0 
E. Walters, Richmond Road, Mont- 

pelier .... fee ccel iain foley) ele vere TOL CES 
E, Clark,* Fishponds .. .. .. .. 109g c @ 


* Accepted. | 


Sotember 17, 1902.) 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xi 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
BUILDING: 
Woolwich—Municipal Buildings .. ts Ab as -. | Borough Council a 
London, S.E.—Operating Room at Infirmary .. He .. | Southwark Union Guardians 
Devonport—Buildings at Gasworks ay + .. | Corporation is se 
London, S.E.—Converting Railway Arch into Stables, &c. .. | Southwark Union Guardians 
Woolwich—Greenhouse ‘ a ee mG qs .. | Borough Council ic 
Richmond, Surrey—Dining Hall and Laundry at Workhouse | Guardians 
Belfast —Stores .. x we a AS 40 a qaapisell Gi Cow so. fe : a3 
Pontllanfraith—Twenty Cottages .. A re 3 .. | Tredegar Junction Bldg. Club .. 
: Swadlincote—Engine and Boiler House, Stores, Roof, &c. .. | Urban District Council ie 
” 20 | Tal-y-llyn, near Brecon—Four Houses af t .. | J. Stephens .. 
‘,. 20 | Perth—Houses for Working Class .. f Sc a .. | Town Council 
5, 20 | Elland, Yorks—House, &c, .. Se oe 33 Ap ae SS 
; 20 | Kirkcaldy—School, &c. ote a ae aE Se .. | Burgh School Board 
20 | Hest Bank—Mission Room .. a0 Sein ate Bc a —— 
22 | Featherstone —Extension of Schools < 6 ee .. | School Board 


22 | Fighting Cocks—Seven Almshouses ae Ae id * 
22 | London, E.—Stores, Cart and Van-Sheds, Lodge, Urinals, &c. Stepney Borough Council 


22 | London, N.—Dwarf Wall, &c. ee ua | Hornsey Urban District Council 
22 | Birkenshaw, Yorks—Pair of Villas .. 5, a OG cy sae 

22 Selly Oak, Birmingham—Alterations, &c., to House .. .. | King’s Norton Union Guardians 
22 | Southborough, Kent—Schools ot be ke St .. | School Board ft ne 

23 | Dublin—Transformer Sub-Station a "3 AE .. | Electric Lighting Committee 

23 | London, W.—Board Room, Offices, &c. .. a Bs .. | Hammersmith Bd. of Guardians 
24 | London, W.—Dwellings Hammersmith Borough Council 


24 | Burton Salmon—Station Buildings, Warehonse and Station- | North-Eastern Railway Co. 

master’s House. 
Lostock Hall, near Preston—Excavation and Carriage Shed | Lancs and Yorks Railway Co. .. 
Penkhull, Stoke-upon-Trent—Alterations, &c., to Cottage Stoke-upon-Trent Union Gdns... 


aa 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


. B. Bryceson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Woolwich. 

. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 

. D, Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, E.C. 

Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 
H. Chambers, 17 The Green, Richmond. 

. H. Stephens & Son, Quantity Surveyors, Belfast. 
redegar Junction Hotel, Tredegar Junction. 

. B. Smedley, General Manager, Gasworks, Swadlincote. 
H Waters, Architect, Beaufort. 

R. M'‘Killip, r2 Tay Street, Perth. 

R. Berry, Architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 


aro > 


su 


| 


Ole! 


- | W. Williamson, 220 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 


| T. J Wilkinson, 51 Market Street, Lancaster. 

W. Hamilton, Architect, Station Lane, Featherstone. 
Clark & Moscop, Architects, Darlington. 

M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 
E, J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
Master of the Workhouse, Selly Oak. 

C. H, Strange, 20 Dudley Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

S. Harty, City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

J. H. Richardson, 87 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

H. Mair, Borough Surveyor, London, W. 

W. Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 


Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
C, Lyman, Architect, Stoke. 


Home. 
South Bank, near Middlesbrough—Police Station xe .. | North Riding County Council .. | W. H. Brierley, 13 Lendal, York. 
Sutton, Surrey— Laundry : a, a a at: -. | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 
Wigan—Engine Shed, &. .. Mi ag “a os .. | Lancs and Yorks Railway Co. .. | Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 
South Shields—Bricks, Cement, &c. Corporation ue a S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter Row, South Shields. 
Etherley—Alterations. &c., to Chapel 3 sta A a F. H. Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auckland. 
Cobham, near Gravesend—Mortuary, Coach House, &c. .. | Stroud Rural District Council .. | G. E. Bond, Architect. Pier Chambers, Chatham. 
Rainhill—W.C. Block ., me & es te Re .. | Lancs Asylums Board . | J. Gornall, Clerk, Rainhill Asylum. 
Bristol—Repairs, &c. .. x6 PA ie Re se .. | Municipal Charities Trustees | Foster & Wood, 35 Park Street, Bristol. 
Brynnan, Wales—School AN ne ie SD cre ae pean lean District School | L. V. Evans, Court House, Pencoed. 
oard. 
Chelmsford—Laboratories, &c. i vd afi a .. | Essex County Council | F. Whitmore, County Architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
Burton-on-Trent—Turkish Bath .. Ae ae Aa .. | Corporation ia 6% .. | G. T, Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
Thornaby-on-Tees—Police Station, &c. .. ais 30) -. | North Riding County Council .. | W. H. Brierley, 13 Lendal, York. 
Wallsend—School Extension... ae ze fe * .. | School Board , Cie .. | Clerk, Board's Offices, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay. 
Derby—School .. nd’ ats is a ae .. | School Board op ae .. | A. Macpherson, Architect, Tenant Street, Derby. 
Wesham, Lancs—Workhouse and Offices Bi 6 .. | Fylde Union Guardians .. -» | Haywood & Harrison, Accrington. 
Acton. W.—Refuse Destructor aS Od an ate .. | District Council | .. 30 D.J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
London, S.E.—Cartshed, Bothy, &c. a8 Re E .. | London County Council.. -» | General Section, Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Derby—Extension of Ironworks .. 5e at on .. | Ley’s Malleable Castings Co., Ltd. | E. E. Ridgway, Architect, Long Eaton, Notts. 
ENGINEERING: : 
Reading—Tramways Materials oe Ae He ah .. | Corporation .. 33 J. Bowen & I. E. Winslow, Town Hall, Reading, 
King’s Norton, Birmingham —Electric Lighting Lease .. | Urban District Council | A. W. Cross, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Norton. 
Kinsale, Ireland—Water Supply Works, &c. of .. | Guardians R, Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 
Howden, Yorks—Gas Lighting e - oe # .. | Parish Council : J. G. Moore, Clerk, Council Otfices, Bridgegate, Howden. 
Swadlincote—Wrought-iron Roof, Boilers, Engine,Govenors | Urban District Council G. B. Smedley, General Manager, Gas Works, Swadlincote, Burton 
and Meter, on-Trent. 
Swindon—Lighting Switchboard aS an s .. | Corporation .. Ae Lacy, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Ann's Gate, Westminster. 
Aston Manor, Birmingham—Coal Bunkers and Conveyor .. | Urban District Council R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Sherburn, Yorks—Water Supply .. ae se Hy: .. | Rural District Council F, H. Read, 26a Dean Street, Scarborough, 
Duinbergen, Belgium—Three Piers on Beach .. as co Rue des Augustins, No. 15, Brussels. 
Kingston-upon-Hull—Two Steel Girder Railway Bridges .. | North-Eastern Railway Co. T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 
Southampton—Fire Engine, Escape, &c... 4 5s .. | Corporation .. Ne at Superintendent Johnson, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
Bury, Lancs—Tramways 36 a nie ae on .. | Tramways Committee A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 
Middlesbrough—Reconstruction of Wharf AA Si .. | North-Eastern Railway Co. T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull, 
Wigan—Engine Shed, &c., and Widening Bridge = .. | Lancs & Yorks Rly Co. .. Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
Dundee—Carbons for Electric Lamps 7 ae re .. | Gas Commissioners W. H. Tittensor, City Elec, Engr., Dunhope Crescent Rd., Dundee.. 
Dungannon, Ireland—Electrical Plant, &c. nd es .. | Urban District Council .. | J. M. Hamilton, Clerk, Dungannon. 
on Dundee—Steam Plant .. a ate as ae oe .. | Gas Commissioners ae >. | W. H. Tittensor, City Elec. Engr., Dunhope Crescent Rd., Dundee.. 
2 24 | London, S.E.—Heating Apparatus, &c. .. Ne ae .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board. .. | T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
-» 24 | Middleton Junction—Bridges, Retaining Walls, &c. .. .. | Lancs & Yorks Rly. Co. .. .. | Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
‘» 25 | Ashford, Middlesex—Electric Lighting in pe .. | West London School Dist. Mgrs. | T. J. Digby, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 
» 25 | Ballyshannon, Ireland—Railway Extension ia AA .. | Donegal Railway Co. - .. | A. M’C. Stewart, 8 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 
n 27 | Burton-on-Trent—Turkish Bath ., om PE xs .. | Corporation .. o es . | T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
‘» _-27_:'|| Southport— Footbridge and Piling .. 6 a Aes .. | Corporation . | R. P. Hirst, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Southport. 
» 29 | Vigo and Bayona, Spain—Electric Tramway .. HO aa — Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
iF | .Works, Madrid. 
‘» 30 _+| Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour ale a6 Ae —— | Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 
nO 30 | Burton-on-Trent—Electric Mains, &c. sd ye ae .. | Corporation .. . | Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
» 30 | Burythorpe, York—Water Supply .. : na seul | J. H. Preston, Burythorpe House, York. 
ret, 2 | Kinsale, Ireland—Waterworks a ne a ate .. | Rural District Council | R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 
» 6 | Farnborough—Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works .. | Urban District Council | J. E. Hargreaves, Engineer, Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 
ee 7 | Lowestoft--Timber Pier ; 4, ~ ite ae 60 W. Jaffrey, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
a. 7 Honeybourne and Toddington—Railway .. a one .. | Great Western Railway Co. Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 
, 7 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification of Line we ac .. | Directors, N.E.R. .. nt Wilson Worsdell, N.E.R., Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
‘ 7 | London, W.—Refuse Destructor .. ee ae 6 .. | Acton District Council D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 
15 | Liscard, Cheshire—Boring .. a0 ste wa ae .. | Wallasey U.D.C. ie J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
16 | Bootle, Cumberland—Waterworks .. me ee fins .. | Rural District Council .. .. | R. Pickering, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
20 | Bury, Lancs—Waterworks .. ne ae AY eh .. | Joint Water Board.. is .. | J. Cartwright, Civil Engineer, Peel Chambers, Bury. 
14 | St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines 3 .. | Stadt Amt (Town Council Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. 50 ba 6 ae .. | British Municipal Councils Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
13. | Madrid—Canal Reservoir .. a ae ze ar we ——-— Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
% Works, Madrid. 
FURNITURE: 
23 | East Ham—Furniture .. Urban District Council . | A. H. Campbell, Surveyor, Public Offices, Wakefield St., East Ham 


23 | Leeds—Furniture and F ittings for Police Station & Library.. 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Hastings—Wrought-iron Fencing Ae Ac ae .. | Corporation ye Ts 
Leigh, Lancs—Pipes .. BO AO 0 Bt: fies -. | Gas and Water Committee A 
Pentre, Glamorgan—Iron Pipes, Gas, Lead & Compo Pipes, &c. | Rhondda Urban District Council 
Street, Somerset-—Cast-iron Pipes .. os bE .. | Urban District Council .. he 


London, N.- Entrance Gates, &c. .. ate ae Bi .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. 
Dublin—Rails, &c. aE ae As : Dublin, Wicklow & Wexford 
Railway Co. 

South Shields—Castings, Nails, Axles, &c. * BP .. | Corporation 
Menston—Iron and Steel, &c. An ne a in ee —— 
Copenhagen— Railway Stores cit An “7 qe -. | Danish State Railways .. 

pie London, S.W.—Railway Stores Be Se a 38 .. | Secretary of State for India .. 

9 | London, $.W.—Chains and Springs Fe me ws .. | Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Ltd. 


Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 


P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

J. Foster, Engineer, Gas and Waterworks Offices, Leigh. 

O. Thomas, Engr., Gas & Water Offices, Pentre, R.S.O., Glamorgan, 
A. P. I. Cotterill, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C, 

M. F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland Row Station, Dublin. 


S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter Row, South Shields. 

Clerk, Asylum Committee, County Hall, Wakefield. 

Construction of the State Railways, 10 Reventlowsgade, Copen- 
hagen. 

Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W. 


9 
eee ‘THE BUILDERS’ J OURNAL ‘September M7, 5902. 
"COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN-continued. 
DATE OF | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. | 
| 
| PAINTING’ AND PLUMBING: | Orderly Room, Pondesoropnn Barracks, Hull. 
| ik acks 2: af _ os .. | Town Council oa ite .. | C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

Sept. x ee os | Guardians .. eee ee AGRE by, ‘Clerk, Union Offices, Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 
” 22 | Huddersfield—Painting at Daanwouse Workhouse .. | Guardians é ate | E. A. Rigby, Clerk, Union Offices, Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 
" 22 | Huddersfield—Painting at Crosland Moor Workhouse .. | Corporation .. .. |\S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter Row, South Shields. 
i 2 South Shields—Paints, Oils, &c. hie .. | Municipal Charities “Trustees .. | Foster & Wood, 35 Park Street, Bristol. 

» oe | Bristol—Painting and Cleaning Schools, Cachet’ Re .. | Director-General of Italian Royal | Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 50 Parlie 
és 27 | Spezia—Red Lead. y bi Se A 3e Arsenal, | ment Street, London, S.W. 
| ROADS AND CARTAGE: | | 
ornwall—Steam Rolling .. | Rural District Council A. C. L. Glubb, Clerk, Liskeard. 
Sept. 2 | aes eae Digging and Cleaning Ditches, &c. .. | Rural District Council .. | J. Balkwill, Surveyor, Fox Hall, Kingsbridge. 
4 18 | North Shields—Paving, &c. . .. | Rural District Council .. .. | A. S. Dinning, 21 Ellison Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Ly 19 | Chorlton-cum-Hardy, LLancs—Road Works a be: .. | Withington U.D.C. a6 .. A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
“1 20 | Andover—Steam Rolling % 5 se .. | Town Council A Oe .. | LT. E, Longman, Town Clerk, Andover. 
” aot Elakrows- Cranite. eB 4 es ae a oe .. | Urban District Council ae .. | J P. Bennetts, Surveyor, Council Offices, Harrow. 
” 2 | Horton, Epsom—Tar Paving &. Be $18 fe .. | London County Council .. .. | R. W. Partridge, 6 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
< 20 | Tamworth—Granite .. sa so Ne .. | Rural District Council .. .. | H. J. Clarson, 22 Church Street, Wandsworth. 
fs 22 | Tonbridge, Kent—Slop-van and Cart Ae ag ae .. | Urban District Council .. .. | A. H. Neve, jun., Clerk, Council Offices, Tonbridge Castle, Kent. 
+ 22 | Andover —Kerbing, Paving, &c. BS 0 ae ee .. | Town Council : AB .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Andover. 
bs 22 | Heaton Norris—Street Works ts ee a0 ma .. | Urban District Council a . | W. Banks, Surveyor, Council Surveyor, Heaton Moor. 
22 Pentre, Glamorgan—Scavenging .. Pe e: a .. | Rhondda U-D.C. .. .. | W.J. Jones, Engineer, Council Offices, Pentre, R.S.O., Glam. 
* 22 | Tipton, Staffs—Road Works... : te a aE .. | Urban District Council .. | W. H. Jukes, Surveyor, Public Offices, Owen Street, Tipton. 
6 22 | Withington, Lancs—-Tar Paving a 4d ia = .. | Urban District Council .. .. | A. H, Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
” a Guildford«Granite y Ae os ia .. | Town Council “i 4A .. | C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
i 24 | South Shields—Granite, Flags, &e. i ae an .. | Corporation.. - me .. | S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter Row, South Shields 
i 24 | London, N.—Asphalt Paving, &c. .. ie vs as .. | Wood Green U.D.C. GF .. _C. J.Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, N. 
5 24 | London, N.—Road Works _.. .. | Wood Green U.D.C. A .. | C J. Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, N. 
: 24 | London, N.—Weighbridge Foundation and Road i Paving .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. | T, D. Mann Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
ib 25 | Salisbury— Roads ne .. | Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke.. | Lemon & Blizzard, 38 Silver Street, Salisbury. 
% 2 Witham, Essex—Granite . . ae ate .. Urban District Council .. .. |W. B. Blood, Clerk, Witham, Essex, 
we Ae) Carshalton —Materials, Steam Roller, &c. is ee .. | Urban District Council .. .. W.W. Gale, Surveyor, High Street, Carshalton. 
i 30 London, N.—Making-up Roads ste ze ac a .. | Tottenham U.D.C... a .. | W.H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
Oct. 4-4 Heswell, ‘Chachue tend Construction .. oe SE .. | Wirral D.C a ai ..  T. Davies, 33 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 
SANITARY : 1 
: Bradford—Lime a ne oe ri Ss .. |(Gas'Committee .. a0 .. | Town Clerk, Bradford. 

rae es | Burnley sewerne Works da os .. ' Rural District Council .. S. Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
= 22 | London, W.—Barging away Dust, Slop a and Manure .. | Kensington Royal Boro’ Council | W. Weaver, Boro’ Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington High St., W 
an 22 | Epping, Essex - Sewers sis si .. | Urban District Council .. .. | Surveyor, Epping. 

. 22 | Guildford—Scavenging Se 53 4. Sia sts .. | Town Council ye V4 C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate Guildford. 

22 Walsall—Sewer.. ; = an oe a .. | Corporation .. i .. | Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

24 | Knaresborough- “Sewers, &c. st .. | Urban District Council .. “| S. Turner, Surveyor, Council Offices, Knaresborough. 

es 24 | South Shields—Pipes, Disinfectants, Brooms, &c. 25 .. | Corporation . ate 7 -. | S.E. Burgess Borough Engineer, Chapter Row, South Shields. 

i 26 | West Hartlepool—Sewer .. a re i ins .. | Corporation . ha ..-| J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 

ie 29 | Uttoxeter—Sewerage Works : rr ue 5 .» | Urban District Council .. ©: eee ee Raikes, Engineers, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Rov 

| irmingham. 

sf 30 | Runcorn—Scavenging . .. | Rural District Council .. .. | G. F. Ashton, 71 High Street, Runcorn. 
‘Oct. 6 | Farnborough— Sewerage and Sewage- Disposal Works. .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. E. Hargreaves, Engineer, Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 
Dec. 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works SS : . Fe .. | Government of Uraguay.. .. | Uraguay Legation, London. 


TO ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODES 
MATHEMATICAL 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Are the Best. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
INDIAN INKS, 


¥ ¥ 


SETS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


DRAWING BOARDS, 
T SQUARES, &c. 
¥ » 


CASES SUITABLE FOI 
PRESENTATION. 


¥ ¥ 


¥ ¥ 


Nut and Bolt Adjustment, 
Complete, 54/- 


The demand for HEYL’S OIL COLOURS is steadily increasing. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THESE AND THE ‘‘PICTOR” DRAWING INKS IN 12 COLOURS. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GT. NEW ST., LONDON, E.C 


Neat Leather Snap Case 


for Young Engineers. 


: 
“September $7, $902.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xiti 
_ COMPLETE ‘LIST OF ‘CONTRACTS OPEN-eintinued, 
DATE OF er ‘ving Hal ve. ¥ 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
TIMBER : 
Sept. 18 Cardiff—Fencing = oe ae a s. .. | Corporation W. Har 
ae as ote ar pur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 
ra 24 South Shields—Timber ‘ Ae Se ae .. | Corporation .. an * .. | S, E. Burgess, Borougl Ene Ch ‘ 
” 2 | Willesden, N.W.—Oak Fence and G: ates .. #5 Pe va District Council OsGt Reveon: Paniness Public Gkecen Dome be. ben W. 
“4 27 | Spezia—Yellow Pine-wood .. At oe Ae i Nees ey of the Ttalian Commercial Departme nt of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament 
oyal Arsena Street, London, S.W. - 
* 29 | London—Red Fir Telegraph Poles .. 50 Bs sé .. General Post Office “a -» | S.C, Hooley, Controller of Stores, General Post Office, E.C. 
DATE OF A i 
DELIVERY. | DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, | BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
Sept. 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &c.. £200, £100, £50. W. H., Prescott, Engineer, U.D.C. Offices, T 
’ . b ttenk 
a 29 | Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library a es £30, £15, £10. W. B. Seldon, ee Clerk, 18 The aay, Bideford. 
Oct. 1 | Maidenhead—Free Library .. We is £50, £20, £10. John Kick, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
4 9 | Greenwich—Public Library . ats ae £50, £30. pete Robinson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
= 14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary bi ae £21. | Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark 
> 15 | Strood—Infectious Diseases Hospital Be ae a £15 15S. J. E. Povey, Clerk, Strood Union, Rochester. 
Nov. I Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. an ae fs 2,000 Rs, H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
Jan. chad Cape Town—University Buildings .. AA £400. £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London. 
No date | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Libre ary a & £50, £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 


PATENT SELFeADJUSTING ROOFI NE SL ATES: 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


139&141 CANNON STE.C. , SL r 
CATALOGUES (~ ATE SLAB GO0DS 
FREE. a8 LOLt TY |. Uf a j | 


we believe, Both Plain and Enamelled. 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


ALFRED CARTER & (C0., LIVERPOOL. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 


LIST FREE. 3 to boundarv. 


SAVES SO °/, IN GAS CONSUMPTION | 


Over any other Gas Cooker. 


“ECONOMY” GAS COOKER 


(SENKING’S PATENT). 
EASY TO CLEAN.—QUICK TO HEAT.—NO SMELL. 


SUPPLIED TO ““FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Patalogues SPIERS & POND, LIMITED. GROSVENOR HOTEL. Gauiente Opening 2’ 6” to 3' 0" Caps 10" x 12" 
LANGHAM HOTEL. SACKVILLE HOTEL. 
a8 GREAT CENTRAL HOTEL, | CRITERION RESTAURANT, &c, FT®*- a Ee alae ee og ta 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


M. J. WELLS. 15, Queen Square, Bristol. Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 
ns SE gai ibe esata eed Tasch aaa SE eae tee eae alle ma aaa a 


W. HEH. U RC ied IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 


PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


SAWING ; Aiyion ec 
PLANING | CASLUULASLES |escripTrions E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 


MOULDING | MJ S9(4, BS JOINERY 


Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


MorRTIC ICING 
BRICKS. RED BRICK. 


A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, 


‘CAREFULLY omer 
DEALS & PL! & PLANKS A Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. Also 
Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 


i . DEEPED OUT SPECIALITY a descriptions, including CHIMNEY POTS, 
i RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 


42 B il A Mi es S A E A D ROA D The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
az Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


w. SA LITER & Coao., 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c,; or any other 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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Current Market Prices. 
FORAGE. 
Prise Ge hi Sateen 
Beans ‘e per qr II5 0 20..0. | 
Clover, best perload 415 0 5 10 0 
Hay, best .. do, 401510 Be 5a 
Sainfoin mixture do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw ’ do. 716 0 Py teh) 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French percwt. I 5 9 — 
Colza Oil, English do. rom O — 
Copperas .. aa perton 2 00 — 
Lard Oil 5h percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. aye do. I- 4 10 = 
Do, red.. oA - do. ro 4 
Linseed Oil, barrels do. 1 916 _ 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o 0 5% 0 0 5% 
Do. Russian do. 0) (0)- "548-610 155 
Pitch Ae . per barrel 0 7 O 
Shellac, orange .. percwt 5 4 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. per. fon) 23 9256 EE TGY ies 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 1 8 3 < 100 
Tar, Stockholm .. -. perbarrel 1 1 6 — 
Turpentine percwt. 113 9 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 o —_— 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. Z do. T2116 8 10 oO 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet . do. TT | SO tT) £Or-0 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. Ilo 0 = 
Do. do, English common 
brands .. ve do. IT 3550 —_ 
Do. sheet, English 3]b. 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 0 
Do. pipe... Me ae do, I4 0 0 = 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. sy wrte Cy _ 
Do. floorbrads.. HS do. CyGhe = 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. ; do. 5 5 eNO nee O! 152 10 
Do. do. Mild bars do. 6 I0 oO 47 OVO 
Tin, Foreign : do., % 123 10> "224, ) 0), 10 
Do. English ingots do; #123) (0160 2123.10 70 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian do. 24 0 0 — 
Do. do. Vieille Montaign do. 24 0 0 = 
Do. Spelter Ss do. 1956. 30 719-\ 26 
TIMBER, | 
Sorr Woops. | 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 3250. <0 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 415 o 6.00 | 
Do, Pitch 2 do. 214 0 Ge 
Laths, log, Dantzic .. perfath. 410 0 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg .. perbundle 0 o 8 — 
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Deals, Archangel 2nd & 1st per P.Std. 16 15 0 24 15 0 

Do. do. 4th &3rd do. 9 010% "15 15 “0 

Do. do. unsorted do. 5°12 6 610 oO 

Do. Riga ate AC oO. 6-15) -OMT2010).0 
Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 16 5 0 = 

Do. do. 2nd.) 5; do, g 0 0 * 127710,-0 


Coming Events. 7 


Wednesday, Sept. 17. 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF Works’ IN- 
sTITUTION.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Sept. 20. : 
NorRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL. ASSOCIATION.—Visit 
to Newcastle. 


Tuesday, Sept. 23. 

NaTIonaAL ,ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND AND 
Waces.—Annual Convention at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
(First Day). Mr. J. D. Crace opens the Exhibition, 
11.20 a.m. Presidential address by Mr. J. Graham 
Cole at 12 a.m. Business meeting in Upper Hall, 
Grand Assembly Rooms, Barras Bridge, at 2.30. Mr. 
J. Gaskill on “Some Modern Developments of the 
Decorator's Business,” Mr. Sam Moss on “Local 
Associations,” and Mr. J. Higson on ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Sub-Contracting,” 7.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND’ AND 
Waves.—(Second Day). Mr. R. G. Hatton on “‘ The 
Training of the Apprentice in Drawing, Design and 
Colouring,” 9.30 a.m. Mr. Lewis F. Day on ‘* The 
Art and Trade of the House-Painter,” 11 a.m. Mr. F. 
Grundy on “Should Arbitration in Trade Disputes 
be made Compulsory,” and Mr. G. Tawse on ‘Fifty 
Working. Years of a Painter’s Life, and the Men 1 
have Met,” 3 p.m. Annual meeting and election of 
officers at 4.30 p.m. Reception by the President at 
7.30 p.m. 

Natt MANUFACTURERS.—Conference and Dinner 
at the Trocadero at 3 p.m. 


Thursday, Sept. 25. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER HOUSE 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND AND 
WaceEs.—(Third Day). Annual Excursion to Raby 
Castle, and Annual Dinner. 


Friday, Sept. 26. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MasTER House 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND AND 
Wa tes.—(Fourth and last Day). 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. E. J. Steeg- 
mann, M.B., on ‘“t Mechanical Physics,” 7 p.m. 


BUILDING WORKS, 


SEWERAGE, . 


SCHEMES. 


of 


information as to 


ey Ail [ron Works, 


GAS AND WATER 


monthly column, “ The 


BLOCKS 


F 
: 


YELLOW. |PITOH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks : q 
out of sizes. ex Ship within 
At Wharf, [ro thonth, | At Wharf. 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
1} x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square. 


19x 4245) 45/6 ” 22/6 ” | 
These prices include desiccation. | 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. | 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


Re 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY, 


SIXPENCE. 


The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and 
District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 


and officials of Town, District and : 
Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 


Parish Councils, Boards 


Work of the Councils,” giving, 


Building Works, Sewerage, Gas aud 


Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


aes MEASUR 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Measures, London.” 


|) GROG aE 


ES BROTHERS, LTD.' y == 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. | 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, eH: 
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EFFINGHAM HoUusSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C, 


q SEP. 24, 1902. 
. No. 398. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 


Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Nctices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements me 3 Se CP %) 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements, .. an an An nee OueG 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. eo ee 18) 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. a6) eh XS 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday, 

Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Tue colouring of the mosaics 
of the Albert Memorial has 
always been the most pleas- 
ing feature of that gilded bird-cage, apart 
from the sculpture groups arranged around 
the base. These mosaics, however, are now 
being renovated, as well as the Memorial 
itself ; and it is expected that £8,000 will be 
spent on the work. A necessity no doubt: 
but one thinks what might be done with 
even £8,000 in the hands of a really capable 
architect. Sir Gilbert Scott’s design is 
doubtless admired by nine out of every ten 
visitors, and as one has become accustomed 
to the repetition of such misdirected admira- 
tion in the daily press, it is somewhat 
alarming to see the Memorial so severely 
criticised by the “ Daily News.” The writer 
has little respect for “the mean gilded iron- 
work” which “represents almost the nadir 
of British architecture”: and thinks that the 
late Prince Consort’s memory was never 
more unfortunately served than by the erec- 
tion of “a fragment of railway station in 
Kensington Gardens.” Scott was the author | 
of many enormities, but such criticism as this 
is extravagant and unjust. It may, however, 
tend to dispel in some measure the popular 
appreciation of an undeserving work. 


The Albert 
Memorial. 


Tue illustration on this page 
S Small Priory shows the interior and a 
hurch. 
small sketch plan of a 
Priory church designed by Mr. Charles H.M. 
Mileham and proposed to be erected for a 
religious community in a large town. It is 
intended that the walls shall be built of 
concrete with rough-cast external face, and 
as far as means will allow the interior will be 
faced with stone and paved with hardwood 
and marble; vaulted in concrete and covered 
with pantile roofs. The drawing was ex- 
hibited in this year’s Royal Academy Ex- 
_ hibition. 
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BUILDINGS are not in- 

The Apotheosis tended to be left to them- 
of Soot. 

selves and the elements: 
they cannot last for ever, but it is the duty 
of those who have charge of them to check 
the action of time by constant and intelli- 
gent supervision. This may seem trite, but 
it is nevertheless a truth which is rarely 
observed; for the common practice is to 
allow buildings to go to rack and ruin and 
then to “restore” them. With domestic 
houses, sufficiently looked after at least by 
legal covenants, we are not now concerned ; 
it is public buildings to which we refer, and 
more(especially public buildings in London. 


As one example out of scores, take the 
Houses of Parliament. At the present 
moment the sheltered carvings and other 
embellishments on the outside of the build- 
ing are clogged with dust and dirt; the 
English rose, which the carver chiselled so 
carefully, is encased with sooty particles 
which, in the hollows, collect into blotches. 
There may be those among artists who 
prefer the carvings in this condition, and 
these same persons would perhaps also 
admire a piece of mildewed cheese. For 
our own part we have no liking for soot 
or mildew, and Mr. Mortimer Menpes’s con- 
tention (made in his “ World Pictures’) that 
“London by rights should be placed in the 


hands of the poet and the artist” hardly 
appeals to us. Mr. Menpes would have us 
‘“‘jmagine rose-red, brilliant white, and 
palest-green houses seen through a silver- 
grey mist,” but past experience would in- 
cline us to conjure up a vision of soot-en- 
crusted houses seen through a sickly fog, 
But what we are now concerned about is no 
question of taste nor of expediency ; it is one 
of sober necessity. Ifit were the intention‘to 
let the Houses of Parliament rot away as 
they will, then we could find no reason for 
urging the removal of all the dirt and soot 
on them; but as this {is not the fact—every- 
one being desirous} of preserving Barry’s 


work as best may be—then why in the name 
of common-sense is all this filth allowed to 
collect on the stone, eating away its decora- 


tion and gnawing into its very heart? 
Would it not be better if the building had 
been swept down every year, or at least such 
parts of it as are within easy reach—there 
are soot-clogged carvings not much above 
the helmets of the policemen who walk past 
them, policemen who guard the national and 
Civic interests ; but there is no such constant 
watchman over the buildings themselves, 
else we should not have to deplore all these 
soiled enrichments. It were better, we say, 
if the buildings—-and, indeed, all such 
buildings in a city like London—were swept 
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down at regular intervals; the soot and dirt 
of a year is a comparatively thin deposit 
which might easily be removed, but, when 
it is allowed to remain, the second year's 
deposit comes and the third, and so on till 
the whole stone is fouled and its surface 
crumbled into  shapelessness. Now, of 
restorationists we have had enough. But 
there would be little work for them to do if 
better care were taken of our buildings, and 
first among many duties—first because most 
direct—is this of removing the dirt of a 
smoky atmosphere. The stain of time is one 
thing, rather it is a Jovely colour that men 
cannot give to their work; but the foulness 
of soot is another, a thing to abhor rather 
than to admire. Maybe, with the advent of 
the air-ship the practice we advocate will 
become common, so that it will be no 
strange sight to see a band of workmen 
brushing the sides of a great building as they 
slowly encircle it in their heavenly craft. 
There is, however, no need to wait till every 
firm of decorators has its air-ship ; there are 
brushes enough now and men enough to use 
them if only those in authority would give 
up this apotheosis of soot and have the filth 
swept away. 


Ir is an increasing custom 
in America to cover the 
fronts of houses with metal sheets stamped 
to represent stone and brickwork. We had 
occasion some time ago to refer to this 
baneful custom, but now we find the 
“South Wales Daily News” advocating its 
adoption here, or at least advocating the 
use of stamped metal sheets. for internal 
decoration; and: only a few weeks ago Sir 
John Jones Jenkins at the annual meeting of 
the:Swansea Royal Metal Exchange referred 
to this:trade as one which might. enable 
Welsh tinplate manufacturers to make up 
in some measure :for the orders that have 
gone across the Atlantic. So popular have 
these sheets become in America that distinct 
new classes of workmen have ‘sprung up, 
under the names of metal ceiling hangers 
and painters. If they are found suitable and 
economical, there is no reason why our walls 
should not be covered with sheets of metal 
as with sheets of paper, but it is to be 
regretted that the manufacturers of these 
metal sheets abuse their material so much 
and produce designs of such atrocious 
character: and, moreover, that instead of 
dealing honestly with the metal, they should 
try to make it look what it is not. An 
American trade paper of repute says: “It is 
to the credit of the manufacturers in this line 
that they are educating the public taste by 
the exceptionally handsome and artistic 
designs in which they are offering their 
products.” We have seen some of these 
designs and they are about equal to the 
stampings on cheap tea-pots. And there’s 
the pity of it, because they at once become 
prejudiced in the eyes of persons of taste 
and a deep injury is done to what might be 
honest and reputable goods. 


Metal Sheets 
for Decoration. 


Sonning Bridges. -- Commissioned by 
“ Country Life,” Mr. E. L. Lutyens has pre- 
pated some suggested designs for the re- 
wilding on the Sonning bridges. Oak is 
employed with stout piles. The designs are 
published in this week’s issue of the paper. 


A TOUR IN SOMER SET- 
SHIRE AND WILTS. 


By W. HOLLAND HOBBISS. 


LMOST due west of Bath for a distance 
of six miles into Wiltshire we cycled 
until we reached South Wraxall. It is 
summed up in a church, an inn, a post-office, 
a farmhouse or two, and some straggling 
cottages; but to the architectural student, 
especially one with an artistic temperament, 
every building abounds with interest ; and 
they are all so appropriate that one could 
almost fancy they had sprung up with the 
hedge-rows and grown to ordered maturity 
with the trees. Nor is South Wraxall in any 
sense unique, for wherever we went in Somerset 
or Wilts we saw the same quiet irregular street, 
with its grey lichen-covered houses breathing 
the very spirit of the simple country life; the 
square church tower, almost invariably of 
Perpendicular date, with the tombs of the 
gentry and the chantry of the lord of the 
manor, a screen and often a well-carved 
wooden roof. 
The church at South Wraxall, as seen from 


the road, is dominated by its tower (see | 


accompanying illustration), which has evi- 
dently been frequently restored. The lower 
storey shows signs of Early English work, but 
the saddle-back roof, the cornice and the 
buttress are of course much later, perhaps as 
late as the seventeenth century. The plan of 
the church is one common to the district, 
with a single aisle on the north side and the 
porch and chantry on the south. The Long 
chantry chapel was originally founded by 
the lord of the manor in 1499. It contains 
one tomb of about that date, supposed to 
be that of the widow of the founder. The 
church. has been much restored—the chancel 
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is in fact quite new, and where the modern 
mason has laid his hand here the “ glory has 
effectually departed.” 

About two miles from South Wraxall is 
Chalfield manor-house (the country folk call 
it “ Charfield”). Crossing the moat which 
surrounds it we entered the original court- 
yard, now a well-kept lawn. The building 
itself, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, stands on the site of a much older 
erection. There still can be traced the outer 
walls of a defensive house, and the moat un- 
doubtedly belonged to the older building. 
The antiquarian would find a store of very 
interesting data, upon which he could 
determine the plan of the old building. 
What remains of the present manor-house 
has been very much altered to suit modern 
requirements, Some parts of it have been 
pulled down ; for instance, I was surprised to 
find that the rooms behind the left wing had 
been removed, leaving only the front wall 
standing. The buildings on the western 
side of the court still remain and are used 
for what they were probably intended, 
namely, stables and rooms for servants, 
while beyond these again has been built a 
farmyard, of which a great stone barn is well 
worth seeing. The east side has been 
removed with the exception of the chapel, 
which, although an isolated building, I have 
little doubt was formerly the family chapel. 
Its position on plan indicates it as being 
such, and the period corresponds with the 
house, except that it is naturally more 
ecclesiastical in character, but the carving 
and the window tracery are similar in both. 
A stone screen, very beautiful in detail and 
carved with the arms of the family, with 
indications of colour decoration, still remains 
as part of the older period. An aisle was 
added in the eighteenth century, and the 
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pews and pulpit (see p. 91) are of about the | 


same date ; this 1 presume was done when the 
lords of the manor abandoned the residence, 
the house itself then being turned into a farm 
and the chapel into the parishchurch. Turning 
again to the house and examining the detail, 
I was much struck with the Italian influence 
which, as Mr. Gotch says, was struggling 
with the Gothic tradition of the time. 
Although the manor has been built entirely 
in accordance with the English traditions, 
with pointed window-and door-heads, yet 
in its detail the foreign influence crept in. 
There is an attempt at symmetry in the 
disposition of windows, and the gables 
balance one another (see sketch on p. 96). 
The soffit of the oriel window has been 
scalloped in the Italian manner, although the 
English mason could not refrain from intro- 
ducing a trefoil. The statues on the finials 
and elsewhere are full of movement. 

Bradford-on-Avon was our next place of 
pilgrimage. There are some places which one 
instinctively feels to be very old—their posi- 
tion, their people and their streets all bear the 
mark of old-time history. Such a place is Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, with its crooked, narrow, steep 
little streets, its bridge, its churches, its mills 
and its old-fashioned wharves. One of the 
few remaining Saxon churches is to be seen 
here, very much patched, but sufficiently good 
for the purpose of study. 

The later Bradford Church is somewhat 
big and, like the churches of this district, 
mostly of Perpendicular date, but it has 
suffered from over-restoration. There is a 
Norman window in the chancel, and also a 
fragment of’ a Crusader’s tomb that gives a 
clue to its early date. The plan of the 
church is similar to that of South Wraxall, 
i.e.,a single aisle on the north, a porch and 
achantry chapel on the south, and a tower at 
the west end. The timber roof is the most 
interesting feature in the building ; the chancel 
roof is the original work, that over the nave 
being a restoration. 

The boast’ of Bradford is its tithe barn. 
This building, which as an old countryman 
informed me, “is the second gurtest in 
England, surr,” stands in a farmyard a little 
way out of Bradford. It is built of local 
stone with a light-pitched stone-tile roof, 
and has two entrances. The original trusses 
still remain, and the place has not changed 
since the old monks of the neighbouring 
monastery collected fat tithes from the farms 
and manors of that rich country-side in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

After having seen all there was to see in 
Bradford-on-Avon we set off for a village 
called Westwood, about a mile and a half 
away. This village is divided into two 
parts, called Upper and Lower Westwood. 
In Upper Westwood we found an eighteenth- 
century house, or rather a seventeenth-century 
house with an eighteenth-century facing (see 
illustrations on pp. 92 and g3). It was 
originally a manor, with the stables a short 
distance from the house. The back hasa very 
different appearance to the front, comprising 
three gables with a long mullioned window. 
Inside there is a rather pleasing staircase. 
The measured drawing of it on p.95 is 
sufficiently explicit, and I need only say that 
the work is very quiet andrefined ; perhapsa 
little severe, and more adapted for the town 
than thecountry. Work ofa similar character 
is to be seen at a village called Freshford, 
about a mile and a half up the valley. The 
walk from Westwood is one of the most 
charming in the Western counties. Upon 
one side rises a wood, and upon the other a 
bank of pasture land, and between these two 
banks there is a sweep of level land. Pro- 
bably in some prehistoric ages it was the bed 
of a mighty river or glacier, but now all that 
Temains is a quiet little stream, shaded by 
Weeping willows ‘and covered with beds of 
water-lilies, where here and there in the 
depthsa big pike may be seen slowly moving, 
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the shallows and ‘pools being alive with 
smaller fish. ~S~i=:--+; 

Lower Westwood, architecturally speaking, 
has its attractions. There is a row of cottages 
worth studying. The manor-house (see 
sketch on p. 91), like many similar buildings in 
this part of the country, has been much altered, 
but still retains a great deal of interesting 
seventeenth-century work. A plastered ceil- 
ing in what is called the banqueting-room 
is an excellent subject for a measured draw- 
ing. As regards the village church, the 
tower is the best part of it, but inside the 
student will notice some rather interesting 
tombs showing signs of colour-work : beyond 


this, however, the building is of little valu 
to an architect. 

From Westwood we journeyed through 
Hinton and so to Wellow. The cottages 
and walls here are all in good repair and the 
hedges are neatly trimmed. The church 
stands upon the highest piece of ground in 
the village and its tower is a prominent 
feature for miles. Again we have Per- 
pendicular work. The tower is finely 
proportioned and is supported by some sub- 
stantial angle buttresses with a three-light 
belfry window, the lights being filled in with 
stone louvres. There is a western door into 
the church through the tower with a four- 
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EARLY ENGLISH FONT 
CHURCH, 


IN| WELLOW 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


centred head and a square label. The aisle 
windows are flat-pointed, almost Tudor, 
while the porch on the south side is piled up 
with buttresses and pinnacles on the angles ; 
in the apex of the gable isa niche filled 
with a statue of the patron saint, St. Julian. 


The nave has a clearstory of three-light | 
The tower, aisles and nave are | 


windows. 
all embattled, and rainwater is (or, rather, 
was) carried from the roof by splendidly- 
carved gargoyles. The chancel is a recent 
addition ; in it the architect has quite caught 
the spirit of the old work. I learnt after- 
wards that this addition was made by Messrs. 


Bodley & Garner, so we had the advantage | 


of comparing good old with good modern 


work The interior of the church presents | 


a singularly medieval appearance. ‘The 


original pews are still used, and a fine timber | 


roof spans the nave. It differs from the other 
churches that we had-seen in that it has two 
aisles, with the tower at the west end. A 
curious feature is that there is not a straight 
line in the building. Thenave arches are all 
of different sizes. 
painted wooden screen between the chancel and 
the nave. ‘The soffitsof the chancel arch and 


of thearch to the Hungerford chantry (on the | 


north side of the chancel) are panelled. The 
chantry is particularly interesting. It was 
built for the remains of the founder of the 


church, one — Hungerford, first Speaker of | 


the House of Commons. The tomb of his 
wife is exceedingly elaborate. 
in manner, with Ionic columns at each end 
supporting an entablature ; in between these 
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columns and supporting the entablature is an 
arcading, the architraves being worked with 
the guilloche pattern and the frieze orna- 
mented with a series of small blocks, one 
recessed and the next projecting. The re- 
cumbent figure of the lady les on the 
pedestal, which is divided into panels the 
outer of which are occupied by the effigies of 
her twin-children, while a coat-of-arms fills 
the centre. The tomb is surmounted with 
an ornamental coat-of-arms of Jacobean 
character. Originally there was a good deal 
of colour used, but now only fragments of it 
can be seen. The whole of the eastern wall 
of the chapel is covered with a colour scheme 
of some sort, but unfortunately it is hardly 
traceable. An industrious Owen Jones student 
would be repaid bya visit to Wellow Church, 
The font (see accompanying sketch) is Early 
English, and although so simple in design 
looks very well. Thecover is of Renaissance 
character and an ornament is painted upon 
it frequently seen in Italian pilasters. I 
cannot pass without making a further refer- 
ence to the chancel. If the outside has 
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LOWER WESTWOOD MANOR-HOUSE. 


partaken of the spirit of the old work, the 
interior has doubly done so under the hands 
of Messrs. Bodley & Garner. It looks as 
though some long-forgotten guild had raised 
itself, with its master-mason, master-glazier 
and master-carpenter, from under those grey 
tombstones to complete the work it had 
begun four hundred years ago. The work is 
refined and scholarly, and the carving isclean 
and well-designed. A western window is 
filled with some good modern glass and the 
close-timbered roof is well treated and 
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executed. The whole building is a standing | 


evidence of what can be done when the 
' architect is in sympathy with his work and 
the builder knows his business. 

The manor-house at Wellow is a distinctly 
interesting building. The front elevation is 
simple enough, but the back is more preten- 
tious with a courtyard, entrance porch and 
gabled roof. One of the rooms inside is oak 
panelled to the ceiling and is enriched with 
a Jacobean mantel-piece in a very good state 
of preservation. 

About three miles from Wellow is Norton 
St. Philip. Here is another church well 
worthy of study. But we preferred to make 
some sketches of a rather more romantic 
building, “ The George Inn ” (see p. 94). This 
old half-timbered house is more picturesque 
and historical than architectural. It was here 


that Monmouth slept on the night prior to © 


the fatal battle of Sedgemoor. The house was 
used by many royal and celebrated personages 
when travelling in that part of the country, 
from the thirteenth century onwards. The 


yard at the back has a, decided old-world | 


appearance. An open corridor flanks one 
side, from which lead sleeping chambers, 
while the other sides were occupied by stables. 


The corridor served the purpose of a gallery | 


in a theatre, as from it the guests could watch 
the performance of the travelling mountebanks 
in the yard below. 

We visited many other villages of lesser 


note, amongst which were Farley and Hunger- | 


ford with ruins of the castle and chapel. 


At Peasedown is a complete modern church | 
by Messrs. Bodley & Garner. Hinton too is | 
interesting., In fact, wherever a few cottages | 
are clustered together there is sure to befound | 


something worth seeing. 
A holiday rather than a study—in this 
account I have not attempted any detailed 


description. It is merely a series of impres- | 


Sions such as you may get in wandering 
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aboutas we did ; supplemented by a few of | 
the many sketches which were made whenever | 


eye and hand were drawn by the simple yet 
delightful architecture of these two English 
counties. 


FIRE TEST WITH 
ROOES. 


UBLICATION No. 72 of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee relates toa 
test with a slated roof and ceiling, and a flat 
roof covered with Vulcanite roofing and 
ceiling. The test lasted one hour, the 
temperature reaching 1,700 degs. Fahr., 
followed by the application of water for 
three minutes. Each floor was rooft. super., 
and four weeks were allowed for construction 
and drying. The slates were ‘‘ American 
green,’ measuring 20in. by roin. by ;%;in. 
thick, with a 2}in. lap, and the ridge covered 
with blue Staffordshire ridging. The laths 
were of sawn spruce rjin. by jin. Gutters 
lined with No. 14 gauge (Vielle Montagne) 
zinc. The Vulcanite roofing was covered 
with 2}in. of gravel and sand. The follow- 
ing is a summary of theeffect of the fire :—In 
fifteen minutes the plaster to the ceiling of the 
slated roof began to fall; in twenty minutes 
the inside of this roof was well alight ; in forty 
minutes the plastering of the Vulcanite roof 
began to fall ; in forty-one minutes the slates 
on the other roof began to fall, and in forty- 
seven minutes the whole of the slate roof 
collapsed; while in fifty-four minutes the 
underside of the Vulcanite flat was a sheet of 
flame, but after sixty minutes the fire had 
not passed through it, and it was sound 
enough to be walked upon. In a“note” on 
this test Mr. Ellis Marsland says: “I think it 
will relieve the minds of London district 
surveyors of any doubt as to a roof of this 
construction being as fire-resisting as an 
ordinary slated roof.” 


A Stained-Glass Window has been erected 
at St. John’s Church, Heselden, near Hartle 
pool. It has been executed by Messrs. Wailes 
& Strang, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


CONCLUDING PAPERS. 


HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION con- 

cluded its annual meeting at Belfast 

on Wednesday last: a report of its pro- 

ceedings during the previous week was 
published in our last issue. 


Before the Anthropological Section Mr. H. | 
Balfour read a report on the further excava- | 


tions at Arbor Low Stone Circle in Derbyshire 
to ascertain 

The Age of Stone Circles. 
He observed that the excavations begun 
last year had been continued during the 
present. About 38ft. of the fosse were exca- 
vated in digging three trenches across it. 


Stewart Macalister said the excavation had 


been made was on the site of the ancient | 


city of Gezer. Overlaid by débris which 
might tentatively be dated about 2,000 B.c., 
the mouth of a cave 30ft. long was found 
which proved to have been artificially cut 
out to serve the purpose of a crematorium, 
a chimney having been cut in the rock to 
provide the draught necessary for the fire. 


Early Irish Design. 


Mr. P. J. O’Re:lly read a paper on the 
“Survival of Certain Pagan Sepulchral 


Symbols on Early Christian Monuments in 
Ireland.” The monuments included cupped 
stones, stones with a cupped medial-band 
design, others bearing cup and concentric 
circle designs, others showing this design in 
combination with a radiating triple-line 
design, a cupped ‘‘fish-bone” design and 
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The Strange Ruins of Rhodesia. 


Mr. F. P. Mennell, Curator of the Rhodesia 
Museum, read an interesting paper on 
“The Khami Ruins near Bulawayo.” He 


| said that all over Southern Rhodesia were 
| Numerous structures testifying to a former 


occupation of the country by a race far more 
advanced in the arts than the Bantu tribes, 


| who were shown by Arab records to have 


inhabitated the country for fully 2,000 years. 
The Khami ruins, situated twelve miles from 
Bulawayo, might be taken as typical. They 
consisted of about a dozen separate structures 
showing the usual mortarless walls faced 
with carefully-squared granite blocks about 
twice as large as an ordinary brick. These 
walls were about 3ft. thick, and as a rule 
rose perpendicularly without any batter 
to heights of roft. to 2oft. or more. The 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE AT WESTWOOD, WILTS. 


The vallum also had been cut through at one 
point, and was found to be largely built up 
of huge blocks of limestone from the fosse. 
Excavations were made cutting through the 
small dyke which lay outside the circle itself, 
and it had been determined that this dyke 
and ditch were either contemporaneous with 
or later than the circle. It could be taken as 
evidence that the circle, at any rate, was not 
early neolithic, but belonged either to the late 
neolithic or early bronze age. The other 
evidence in support of this lay in the absence 
of metal amongst the finds and the fact of a 
bronze-age tumulus having been constructed 
from material which formed part of the 
Structure of Arbor Low. It was fair to 
Suppose that a long interval elapsed before 
the circle was thus damaged for building the 
tumulus, 

In the course of a paper on a “ Prehistoric 
Cemetery-Cave in Palestine” Mr. R. A. 


combinations of cup and concentric circles 


and “ fish-bone” designs. ‘That these designs | 


were wrought at a later period than their 
Pagan prototypes, and that the stones bearing 
them were not Pagan sepulchral monuments 
utilized as memorials of Christian dead, was 
shown by the existence on one at Dalkey of 


a symmetric combination of two cup and | 


concentric circle groups and four single 
circles with an incised cupped Irish wheel- 
cross undoubtedly of Christian origin and 
contemporaneous with the remainder of the 
design, thus forming a valuable link between 
the Pagan-like patterns of the earlier members 
of the series and the free-standing crosses of 


the district, four of which bore the single- | 


circle symbol. 
Reports were read on “ Excavations in the 
Roman Fort at Gellygaer, near*Cardiff,” and 


on “Excavations in the Roman City of | 


Silchester.”’ 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY W. HOLLAND HOBBISS. 


exterior walls roughly conformed to the 
shape of the ground available, or were more 
or less circular, but the interior ones ramified 
about in a mest intricate manner. The 
principal ruin had three sets of walls at 
different levels. The main entrance had 
square ends to the walls on either side, and 
recent excavations had revealed the fact that 
a series of stone-built steps led up to it from 
the foot of the slope. In othercases the walls 
were rounded off at the entrances, and rounded 
buttresses supported them at times. Other 
devices in the way of decoration were the 
“chess-board”’ and “‘herring-bone” patterns, 
formed by varying the positions of the facing 
blocks and the introduction of dark-coloured 
dolerite blocks to contrast with the granite. 
It had been stated that these structures 
could not have been roofed in, and in only 
one instance out of many hundreds was a 
covered entrance known. At Dhlo Dhlo 
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ruins, however, there were the remains of 
wooden posts let into the masonry, and these 
had now been found at Khami also. It was 
possible that they were intended, in some 
cases at least, as supports fora roof. That 
the buildings were intended primarily as 
forts could be inferred from their inaccessible 
situations, their narrow and well-commanded 
entrances, and the fact that the sides of some 
of the hills on which they were built had 
evidently been artificially steepened. 
Discrimination was rendered difficult by 
the obvious fact that the natives had copied 
the designs of the earlier workers. This 
might indicate either that they were the 
degenerate descendants of the builders of 
these remarkable structures, or that their 
ancestors were forced to work for the latter 
as slaves—probably the correct explanation. 
There were no inscriptions of any kind in 
any of the ruins, nor of iron tools such as 
must have been used in dressing the stone for 
building. ‘The tools might well have rusted 
away during the thousands of years that had 
almost certainly elapsed since they were laid 
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long, the roof of which was supported on 


four columns placed round a cemented | 


impluvium 6{t. square. An interesting part 
of the house was a sunken bathroom, a re- 
production in miniature of those found in 
the palaces at Knossos and Phaestos. The 
house was originally one-storeyed ; later a 
second storey was added in brick, with two 
staircases leading to it, one of them about 
6ft. wide. On the addition of this storey 
some of the lower rooms were apparently 
converted into magazines. 


A Derby Architect’s Failure.—The affairs 
of Frederick Charles Coulhurst, builder and 
architect, of Derby, came before the Official 
Receiver last week. Debtor said he com- 
menced business in 1883, when he purchased 
a practice for £1,500. In 1886 he entered 
into partnership with a Mr. Booty, who 
brought £500 into the business. The partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1g00, and since then 
debtor had carried on the business on his own 
account. The examination was adjourned 


for a month. 


aside, but the absence of inscriptions was not | 


so easy to explain if these structures were the 
work, as had been contended, of the Sabzeans 
of Arabia. 

Palaiokastro. 

Mr. J. L. Myres read an interesting paper 
on the 1902 excavations at Palaiokastro in 
Eastern Crete undertaken on behalf of the 
British School at Athens by Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet and others, and said that the 
results obtained were so promising that he 
hoped to arrange for a campaign on a larger 


scale in 1903. After giving a general descrip- | 
tion of the physical features of the district, — 


he said that in Mycenzan times Palaiokastro 
appeared to have been one of the principal 


centres, perhaps the capital, of Eastern Crete. | 
Excavations there had resulted in the dis- | 


covery of a Mycenzean town extending over 
an area of at least 5ooyds. by 300yds. 
houses near the sea were built on the gravel 
cliff and were generally humble in character. 
The largest house examined lay inland in a 


group of apparently spacious upper-class | 


houses, constructed partly in the “mega- 
lithic” style characteristic of the Mycenzan 
homesteads so common in the hmestone 
districts of Crete, partly in regular ashlar 
masonry; the upper storeys were of brick. 
The author described the interior, showing 
views of the megaron or courtyard, 25ft. 
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Mr. Hamilton Owen Rendel died in his 


| sixtieth year last Wednesday at Barlaston, 


Staffs. He was at the head of the engineering 
department of the Elswick Works, Newcastle- 
cn-1 yne, until about two months ago, when 


| he retired owing to ill-health. He was the 


youngest son of the late Mr. James Meadows 
Rendal, F.R.S., C.E., who constructed the 


| great harbours of Holyhead and Portland, as 


well as other important Government works. | 


A Consulting Engineer’s Affairs. — The 
affairs of Frederick H. Bowman, consulting 
engineer, of 30, V ictoria Street, Westminster, 
came before the Court of Bankruptcy on 
Thursday last. Debtor attributed his failure 
to his connection with the Higher Antley 
Brick and Tile Co. The statutory accounts 
were not filed, but proofs amounting to 
£5,712 138. were lodged, and the assets 
appeared to consist chiefly of shares in certain 
companies. The meeting was adjourned. 


Masters and Men. — 


Labour in August.—The Board of Trade 
states that employment in the building 
trade generally is rather dull except for 
masons. With most branches it is not so 
good as a year ago, but is slightly better 
than in July. The percentage of unemployed 
union members among carpenters at the end 
of August was 2'8, as compared with 3'0 at 
the end of July and 2°6 in August, Igor. 
The percentage for plumbers was 6'1, as 
compared with 6'5 in July and 58 a year 
ago. 
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BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


HE British Archaeological Association 
held its fifty-ninth annual congress last 
week. On Monday afternoon the members 
met at Caxton Hall (the old Westminster 
town hall), when the Mayor of Westminster 
(Lieut.-Col. Clifford Probyn), who is president 
of the Association for the coming year, 
formally declared the congress open. In the 
course of his address he said that a more 
appropriate place than Westminster could 
not be found for the congress, as, according 
to Sir Walter Besant, Westminster was more 
ancient than the city of London ; for Thorney 
or Bramble Island—the former name of 
Westminster—was an important trading 
centre long before Londinium grew out of 
the marshes. As Mayor of Westminster he 
was bound to regard with approbation the 
increasing attention paid to the study of 


Ancient Memorials of a National Character 
rather than to the exclusive admiration of 
the more remote remains of the Latins and 
the Greeks. At one time nothing that was 
not “classical”? was deemed worthy of the 
attention of the antiquary. But the Associa- 
tion, being so emphatically the British 
Archzeological Association, had taught us that 
archeological antiquarian research, like 
charity, best began at home, rewarding us 
with richer and more informing results, 
involving a more poignant veneration for 
those who had gone before us, who built 
better than they knew, and inspiring a more 
knowledgeable pride and affection for our 
native land. He marked with the heartiest 
approval that particular object of the Associa- 
tion—the preservation, as far as was possible, 
consistently with the imperative requirements 
of the living, of our ancient monuments. 
Old houses and historic alleys must, for 
example, however old and picturesque, give 
way to improvements such as those now 
being conducted in the Strand, with which 
he had a great deal to do in his official 


- capacity, but much could be done to preserve 


from wanton destruction or ignorant neglect 
those works of ancient times thatstill existed 
everywhere throughout this England of ours. 
He would be wanting in appreciation if he did 
not mention the work of the London County 
Council in thisrespect. He desired to see the 
powers of the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Acts conferred upon the Westminster City 
Council, so that the Council might be enabled 
to preserve such a monument as the old 
Roman bath in the Strand, that might per- 
chance be any day swept away by some 
ruthless speculating builder after having 
weathered the dangers of centuries. It should 
certainly be his business to impress upon his 
council their imperative duty to collect, 
collate and catalogue the invaluable muni- 
ments and records, many of them almost 
unknown to the antiquary, of the eleven 
parishes that constituted their city, to which 
students could obtain access. The national 
importance of archeology was obvious, for 
the study of the past helped to solve the 
riddle of the future, and thus the historian 
was exalted into the seer. 


The East Window of St. Margaret’s Church. 

The members afterwards visited St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, and had its 1,000 years of 
history briefly described by the rector, Canon 
Hensley Henson. Its plain exterior belied, 
lie said, its rich interior. Mr. J. Chalkley 
Gould told the remarkable story of the east 
window, which 400 years ago took five years 
to be executed in Holland, intended by King 
Ferdinand as a gift to Henry VII. for erection 
in Westminster Abbey. But the king died 
before it was finished, and it found its way 
temporarily to the Abbey of Waltham. For 


three centuries it underwent many vicissi- 


= 


tudes. Having been bought by the owner of 


_ Copt Hall, Essex, for fifty guineas, it was 


sold by his son in 1759 to the churchwardens 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for £420. 
For three years it was the subject of a law- 
suit as a “ superstitious picture.” The final 
judgment that the Crucifixion (the subject 


not intended for worship, has been cited in 
all similar suits, notably in connection with 
the reredos of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Castle and Cathedral of Rochester. 

On Tuesday the members visited Rochester 
to inspect the cathedral and castle, and the 
celebrated Elizabethan mansion, 
Hall, and Cobham Church with its unique 
series of brasses. 


| of the window) was not alone, and therefore 


| 
| 


Cobham | 


The castle was first visited | 


under the guidance of Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A., | 


who is superintending the work of the corpora- 
tion (which has been in progress for some years) 
for the preservation of the ruins. Mr. Payne 
gave an interesting account of the discoveries 


\ 


| 


| about the year 1080, 


molten lead to a depth of 2in. The whole 
of the existing remains had generally been 
attributed to Gundulph. This Mr. Payne 
believes to be an error. The curtain wall 
was no doubt erected by Gundulph, and may 
be distinguished by the peculiar courses, in 
which the stones are set diagonally, from 
the somewhat later Keep, which, there seems 
now to be no doubt, should be attributed 
to Archbishop Corbeuil, who was the first 
Constable of the castle. The party then 
viewed the core of the Roman wall, which 
was first thickened and raised by Gundulph, 
and afterwards by Henry III. In the castle 
were also seen piles of wood which formed 
part of the old Roman bridge across the 
Medway. ‘They were discovered beneath the 
foundations of the old bridge during the 
erection of the present structure. 

At the cathedral interest centred in an 
ancient tomb on the south side of the altar, 
which is supposed to be the burialplace of 
Bishop Gundulph, who rebuilt the cathedral 
The White Tower in 


| the Tower of London was also his work. 


| with its fine tympanum and 


The great west doorway of the cathedral, 
sculptured 
figures, was described by Mr. Payne. He 
pointed out the peculiar way in which the 
stones in the lower course of the tympanum 
are joggled together, each fitting into its 
neighbour like the pieces in a Chinese puzzle. 
He then gave an account of the first church 
founded by Ethelbert, which had an eastern 


STAIRCASE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE AT WESTWOOD, WILTS. 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY A. DENNIS’ THACKER. 


made in the course of the restoration. 


was confined in 1314 appeared until recently 
to be a small chamber, but in reality it had 
become filled up in the course of years with 
éarth, which was dug out to a depth of r4{t., 
when the original stone floor was reached. 
The tracing of successive repairs was exceed- 
ingly interesting, as was the account of the 
methods adopted to show the parts rebuilt 
by Henry III. ‘Part of a Norman arch in the 
chapel on the upper floor has been uncovered, 
and just sufficient of it is shown to con- 
trast the original Norman architecture with 


later work. The castle had often suffered | 
from fire, of which there were many evi- | 


dences ; parts of the walls were covered with 


The | 
dungeon in which the queen of Robert Bruce _ 


apse, the outline of which is now recorded 
by carved lines on the floor of the north 
aisle of the present building. Though built 
in Roman fashion, Ethelbert’s was a Saxon 
church. Gundulph’s cathedral extended to 
the present pulpit, and had a nave of nine 
and a choir of six bays. Between 1115 and 
1130 A.D. it was reconstructed by Ernulph 
and John, whose work, notably in the tri- 
forium, might be recognised by its ornate 
character. From the choir eastward the work 
is of a later date. The walls of the Norman 
church are inside the walls of the choir, 
which show an Early English casing. 

At luncheon, which was served in the Bull 
Hotel—the scene of some of the most amus- 
ing incidents in “ Pickwick”—a vote of 
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thanks to Mr. Payne for his addresses was | 
passed. | 


Cobham Hall and Church. 


The drive to Cobham Hall, which lies | 
about five miles from Rochester, was by | 
Gadshill, the residence of Charles Dickens, | 
and Cobham Woods. A paper on the history 
and the architecture of the building was 
read by Mr. Payne, after which Lord Darnley 
conducted the visitors through the picture 
and portrait galleries, containing works by 
Rubens, Titiens, Vandyk, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. In acknowledging a vote of 
thanks, Lord Darnley said he was always 
very pleased to show Cobham Hall to 
visitors. 

At Cobham Church the party were received 
by the viear, the Rev. A. H. Benger. The 
series of brasses in this church, extending 
across the floor of the chancel, were described 
as the finest and most complete in the 
country. The church is in the main of the 
fourteenth century; traces, however, of an 
-eatlier church have been discovered in some | 
Roman tiles built into a piece of wall | 
utilised in the existing church. Part of this | 
old work has been uncovered in the south 
aisle, and is now protected by a grille, which | 
everybody agreed was a highly creditable 
production for the village blacksmith, by | 
whom it was made. The church contains 
good sedilia anda piscina of the Decorated | 
period, and recent researches have brought | 
to light an earlier double piscina, which has 
been inserted to the west of the sedilia. In 
the south wall of the chancel is a flight of 
stone steps, supposed to have led to a gallery | 
for the exhibition of relics to the people. | 
The adjoining “ College,” as it is called, or | 
the ancient residences of the priests attached | 
to the church, which since the Reformation 
have been used as almshouses, was also 
inspected with great interest. 


Compton’s Norman Church. 

Guildford was the centre of Wednesday’s 
proceedings. 
Godalming, and thence drove to the village 
of Compton to inspect its Norman church. 
Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., who acted as | 
guide, said that what made the church 
unique from the archzological point of view 
were its two chapels or sanctuaries, one above | 
the other, in the eastend. Nothing authentic 
was known to explain this curious feature of 


The members went by train to | 


the church. In the upper chapel— formerly 


THE MANOR-HOUSE, 


CHALFIELD, WILTS. 


approached from outside the edifice, but now | 


reached by the internal wooden stairs—there | 
is an early Norman piscina, and fronting it | 


is an oak balustrade, which is said to be the 
oldest piece of carving in England. The 
altar rails are alsoa fine example of Jacobean 
carving. Mr. Nevill said he was glad that 
in the rage for things Gothic they had 
not been replaced by rails of brass from 
Birmingham. 


Loseley§Place and Guildford. 


The manor-house, Loseley Place, described © 
_as the oldest Elizabethan house in the king- 


dom, was next inspected. The party were 
received by the owner, Mr. W. More-Moly- 
neux—the house was built by his ancestor, 
Sir William More, about 1562—-who de- 
scribed its pictures and other art treasures. 
The muniment room contains a very large 


collection of ancient manuscrips of the Tudor 


and Stuart periods. In the hall, which has a 


minstrels’ gallery, is some exceedingly fine | 


woodwork and a panelled screen, curious 
rather than artistically beautiful, in which, 
by means of carving and inlaying, the idea 
of perspective is conveyed to the spectator, 
who seems to be looking at a series of 
arcades rising above a pavement of black 
and white marble. 

The party then proceeded to Guildford to 
inspect the many places of archeological 
interest in that picturesque town. They 
were shown over the Church of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary by Canon Grant. The general 
character of the building is Norman and 
Early English. It contains two chapels—St. 
John’s to the north of the high altar, and 
St. Mary’s to the south. 

At Guildford Castle a paper on the history 


_ of the square Norman keep—which is now 


surrounded by public gardens, laid out by 
the corporation of Guildford—was read by 
Mr. H. E. Malden. He said that the first 
mention of the Keep was in 1202, when the 
sum of 4s. was paid out of King John’s Ex- 
chequer for its repair as a prison, the hall 
and other buildings, of which little trace 
now remains, being used for residential 
purposes. The Keep continued to be used 
solely as a county prison until the reign of 
James I., when the castle was sold by the 
Crown to a family named Carter. The 
property ultimately passed to Lord Grantley, 
from whom it was purchased by the corpora- 
tion of Guildford in 1885 and laid out asa 


place of recreation, which was dedicated to 
the public use for ever on Jubilee Day, 1887. 

The Keep is a good example of the way 
in which the Normans copied the Roman 
fashion of building, and also made use of 
Roman material in constructing their massive 
fortresses. At Guildford, Roman tiles are 
built into the walls and not improbably 
some of the squared stones, as at other places, 
were hewn by Roman masons. In the 
arrangement of the different courses the 
Roman plan is often followed, flint being 
succeeded by tiles or tile-shaped stones, with 
occasional courses of herring-bone work. 

At the Guildhall, which dates from 1683, 
the corporation plate was exhibited by the 
mayor and described by Mr.. Nevill. 

Abbot’s Hospital, built by Archbishop 
Abbot in 1619, was next visited. The 
revenue from the lands with which the 
archbishop endowed the building is still 
devoted to the support of “twelve poor 
brothers” and “eight poor sisters,’ who 
reside in different wings of the hospital. 
The chapel contains an excellent portrait of 
Archbishop Abbot. 


Colchester Castle. 
On Thursday the party visited Colchester. 


_ The Keep, the only remaining portion of the 


castle, stands on an elevation of an entirely 
different character from that at Guildford. 
To obtain the necessary height, together with 
solidity, a mass of sand was heaped up on 
the hill sloping down to the Colne, and on 
this a series of concrete arches, each with a 
span of about 15ft., was constructed. On the 
foundation thus obtained the superstructure 
was erected. The vaults may be visited, 
and one of them still contains a considerable 
portion of the sand on which the arches were 
turned. In plan the Keep is quadrangular, 
with square turrets at the angles. At one 
time it was ascribed to the Romans. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Laver, it stands in what was the 
forum of the Colonia Camelodunum, the 
walls of which have been carefully traced 
out by him. In the excavations which were 
made under his superintendence a row of 
shops was discovered by the forum wall, and 
traces of a piazza or covered way. 
Norman Pillars and Wall-work. _ 

After lunch the time was devoted to eccle- 
siastical remains and the Roman wall. In 
one respect the church of the Augustinian 
Priory of St. Botolph resembles the castle — 
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e materials are entirely Roman. The 
huge Norman pillars are built up of small 
tones, flints and tiles, and a_ tile-course 
serves for the usual capital. The question is 
often asked whether such pillars were plas- 
‘tered. They undoubtedly were, for in 
_ several places the stucco still remains. There 
isa good western doorway, and above are 
_ two rows of intersecting semicircular arches in 
red Roman tiles, which, from the nature of 

the material, form lancet arches where they 

intersect. The floor has been filled up, but 
" excavations to the depth of about sft. have 

revealed portions of the original flooring. 


There are no remains of the religious house | 


to which this church belonged, nor of the 
Benedictine Foundation of St. John, not far 
off, of which only the gate is standing. 


The Roman walls are a characteristic | 


feature of Colchester, and roughly form a 
parallelogram—of course, broken in places— 
the sides of which measure somewhat less 
than two miles. The material is stone from 
the neighbourhood with regular bands of 
tiles. The usual thickness is about 8ft., but 
considerably more at the gates and posterns. 
The most important parts are a guard-room, 
of which very few remain, and a turned 
arch of Roman brick in one of the ruined 
bastions. Time has dealt heavily with these 
walls in some parts, but the means adopted to 
preserve them are the best possible. They have 
been strengthened wherever necessary, but in 
no case does the new work simulate the old, 
and had not repairs been effected they must 
in places have fallen into ruins. 


Staple Inn. 


On Friday the members returned to Lon- 
don and paid visits to Westminster Abbey 
and Staple Inn. In a paper on the latter 
Mr. T. Cato Worsfold mentioned that in 
1884 “the ancients” sold the inn for £80,000, 
and it was contemplated to puil it down and 
erect modern offices and residences upon the 
site But thisinteresting survival of medieval 
London was preserved by the Board of 
Works purchasing the ground on the south 
side of the ina for the extension of the Patent 
Office, and the remaining portion of the inn 
coming into the possession of the Prudential 
Assurance Co. for £68,000. 

The concluding meeting of the congress 
was held in the evening at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, when Dr. Brushfield read a 
paper entitled “Britain’s Burse,” descriptive 
of the new exchange in the Strand opened 
in 1609 to compete with the old or Royal 

Exchange opened by Queen Elizabeth in 
1571. The Burse was closed in 1737, and 
_ was soon after demolished. 

In all probability Sheffield will be the 

meeting-place for next year’s Congress. : 


__A New Isolation Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases has just been opened at Tanfield. 
It is erected upon a site of three acres, and 
the cost, exclusive of the site, will be about 
£8,000. The building has been designed by 
Mr. George T. Wilson, of Blackhill, and the 
principal contractor was Mr. Thomas Mordue, 
of Dipton. The administrative block in the 
centre is connected to the male and female 
wards on either side by long corridors. 
There are sixteen beds in each wing, making 
provision for thirty-two patients. The whole 
of the building is of stone, with dressed 
facings, &c.; the floors are laid in marble 
terrazzo, and the walls composed of Parian 
plaster. Every angle in the building is 
Tounded off. In front of the main buildings 
are the washhouses, patent drying closets, 
ironing-room, ambulance  carriage-house, 
Mortuary and disinfecting chamber. The 
‘drainage is disposed of by three large filter 
eds, constructed in a wood some 30o0yds. 
distant from the main buildings. 


| 


| being Mr. Ravenscroft’s. 


CURIOUS. 


le our issue for September 3rd we pub- | 
lished, asa centre plate, a design fora | 
pair of small country houses by Mr. F. E. | 
Ravenscroft, of Reading—a design hung in 
this year’s Royal Academy exhibition. Our 
attention has since been called by a Black- 
burn correspondent to the design for two 


| country cottages published in our conten- 


porary the “ Building News” for December 
4th, 1896, this design having been awarded 
the first prize in one of the competitions 
which ourcontemporary holds. We republish 
the two designs on this page, the upper one 
There is such a 
striking resemblance between them that we 
wrote to Mr. Ravenscroft asking whether he | 
was the author of the design published in our 
centemporary (no name having been given 
on it), in reply to which he says:—“I know 
nothing about any ‘ Building News’ designs, 
as I never, or hardly ever, see the ‘ Building 
News,’ and have never been a competitor in 
any of its competitions.” 

There is doubtless nothing new under the 
sun, but this is a most astonishing case of | 
cerebral parallelism. | 


vw | 


CREWE TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


| Bae os sets of designs were sent 
___,im for the proposed new municipal 
buildings at Crewe. The Corporation intend 
to utilise the site of the existing municipal 
offices, with the addition of the adjoining 
hairdresser’s shop, the Market Tavern public- 
house, the fire station, and the Corn Ex- 
change, the estimated cost of the scheme 
being £14,000. Messrs. Woodhouse & Wil- 
lowby, the well-known Manchester firm of 
architects, were appointed as advisers to the 
Corporation in the selection of the first and 
second designs, and they have awarded the 
first premium of £50 to Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
F.R.I.B.A., of London. With regard to the 
second award of £25, they reported that the 
designs of three competitors were of equal 
merit, and suggested that the Committee 
should increase the amount to £30 and give 
each of the three £10. This the Committee 


have decided to do, and the second prize will 
therefore be divided between Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher & Sons, London; Mr. Albert E. 
Dixon, A.R.I.B.A., Leeds; and Messrs. Rod- 
Denning of Bristol. 
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of Mr. Hare’s building to the ridge of 
the roof will be 56{t., or several feet 
higher than the premises of the Mechanics’ 
Institution on the opposite side of Earle 
Street. The basement is to be wholly 
occupied by commodious store-rooms, and the 
rooms on the ground floor will be allocated 
as follows :—Borough accountant’s depart- 
ment (consisting of a private office, general 
office and strong-room); rate collectors’ de- 
partment (a private office, general office, 
strong-room and cash office); sanitary in- 
spector’s department (general office, private 
office, stores and night foreman’s office); and 
weights and measures department (general 
and private offices). On the first floor the 
principal room will be the council-chamber, 
which will be situated at the back of the 
building so as to obviate any noise from 
traffic in the streets. The mayor’s parlour 
and reception-rooms will adjoin the council- 
chamber, and provision is also made for two 
committee rooms, an ante-room, cloakrooms, 
&c. The town clerk’s department will be on 
the same floor, and will include a private 
office, an assistant’s office, general office, 
waiting-room, strong-room and stores. In 
the front portion of the second floor there 
will be the medical officer’s department 
(private office, clerk’s office, waiting-room, 
stores and chemical laboratory), and the 
school attendance officer’s department (private 
office and waiting-room, together with a 
room for committee meetings). The borough 
surveyor’s department will also occupy the 
second floor, and the rooms will include a 
private office, clerk’s officey building in- 
spector’s office, drawing office, plan-room, 
waiting-room, Gc. The new buildings will 
cover an area of 880sq. yds., with a frontage 


to Earle Street of nearly g2ft. and an average | 


depth of 86ft. 


Law Cases. 


Party Walls under the L.B.A.—At Green- 


wich Police Court last week Mr. Baggallay | 


gave judgment in a case which was argued 
recently by Mr. Germaine for the owner and 
Mr. Palmer Andrews for the London County 
Council. The summons was against Mr. 


Badger, district surveyor, at the instance of | 


Mr. G. F. Havell, builder, High Road, Lee, 
who applied that the order of the district 
surveyor with reference to the connection 
of buildings Nos. 1 to 4, Obelisk Buildings, 
Lewisham, should be reversed. Mr. Baggallay, 


in his judgment, said the district surveyor | 


had required the builder to carry out section 
74, sub-section 2, which provided for special 
protection from fire in the case of any build- 
ing used in part for trade and in partasa 
dwelling-house. These buildings were erected 
before 1894, and no objection could have 
been taken to them under any law then.in 
force. Neither building was, however, con- 
structed in accordance with section 74, sub- 
section 2. The builder proposed to connect 
the two buildings by making an opening in 
the party wall which separated them, and in 
these circumstances contended that No. 5 
should be treated as an addition to Nos. 1 to 
4, and that, provided No. 5 be so altered as 
to comply with the section of the Act of 1894, 
he could not be compelled to carry out the 
requirements of that sub-section in respect of 
the buildings Nos. 1 to 4. and he relied on 
sections 209 and 210. If the intended opera- 
tion amounted only to an addition or alter- 
ation to the existing buildings, no doubt the 
builder’s first contention would be sound, 
but he (Mr. Baggallay) was of opinion that 
the real effect would be to unite the two 
buildings within the meaning of the sub- 
section referred to, and that in that case section 
210 did not exempt him from the conse- 
quences. The objection of the district 
surveyor was, therefore, good, and he ordered 
that it be affirmed. 


| —Daily Paper. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 


He that seeks popularity in art shuts the 
door on his own talents.—Mrs. JAMESON. 


“ RIDGEMOUNT, ENFIELD, 
MippLesEx, has recently been 
erected and commands extensive views to- 
wards the west. It is built of Bracknell red 
bricks and roofed with tiles somewhat purple 
in colour. The turret is covered with copper. 
The lozenge patterns are formed with Luton 
bricks and add some interest to the house. 
The feature of the interior is a hall extend- 
ing frm front to back, arranged so that 
the portion next the verandah can be cur- 
tained off with a separate fireplace. The 
house is warmed by the low-pressure system 
worked from the furnace in the conservatory. 
The builders were Messrs. Palmer, of Enfield 
Town.—The small green and white house 
at Enfield looks well in its setting of oak. 
The hall is panelled, and some interesting 
glass is used in the windows. Messrs. Allen 
Fairhead & Son, of Enfield Town, were the 
builders ‘The architect of both these houses 
is Mr. Alfred Hi Hart, A.R.LB A. of or 
Verulam Fuildings, Gray’s Inn —The cortile, 
S. Giovanni Evangelista Venice, one of 
the earlier examples of the breaking away 
{rom the severe classic forms and a beautifully - 
propertioned structure of various coloured 
marbles, forms the entrance to the Scuola di 
S. Giovanni Evangelista, originallya building 
of the fourteenth century, but now modernised 
in the interior. Fortunately the cortile is 
untouched, as is also one side of the hard- 
sore old vestibule in the style of the 
Lombardi (1481) The drawing is by Mr. J. 
Forbes Smith, A.R.I.B.A. 


Our Plates. 


“It is rumoured that an 
American Building Trust 
is to be formed, with a 
capital of some sixty-six million dollars, to 
take in hand the reconstruction of London.” 
Inspired by this announce- 
ment “ Punch ”’ gives us these three verses : — 


Say, are you sure that your Combine 

(Or is it Combine?) will be grounded 
In all the classes of design 

With which we love to be surrounded ? 
Can you, for instance, emulate 

Our Ludgate Bridge’s gorgeous gilding, 
Erect the Fleet Street Griffin's mate, 

Or beat the Admiralty building? 


Can you prepare us plans to rank 

With British Art’s supreme creations ? 
Could you have built the Birkbeck Bank, 

Or Paddington and King’s Cross Stations? 
Will you, when decorating walls 

(Like some with whom we're well acquainted), 
Declare the frescoes in St. Paul's 

Are not so bad as they are painted? 


If so, we greet you—oh, but stay, 
It’s only right for us to mention 
That others in the building way 
Are giving us their best attention; 
And so we fear you cannot come, 
Unless the Trust that you announce ‘Il 
Put by a fairly handsome sum 
To pension off the County Council. 


In January, 1888, Lord Car- 
liamentary rington, then Governor of 
Buildings. New South Wales, laid the 
foundation-stone of what was intended to be 
a gorgeous pile of Parliamentary buildings 
in Sydney. During the fifteen years that 
have since elapsed it has not been introduced 
to a single companion. Once more the 
propriety of providing Sydney with a decent 
Parliament House is being urged. The 
collection of ramshackle wooden sheds that 
have served for sixty years are reported to be 
in imminent danger of collapse through the 
ravages of white ants. How they have con- 
trived to escape destruction by fire isa puzzle. 
They were originally erected in the early years 
of the last century by a trio of enterprising 
Sydney citizens, who undertook to build a 
hospital if permitted by the ruling military 
authorities of the period to import 45,000 
gallons of rum. 


The American 
Building Trust. 


Sydney’s Par- 


| 
| 
| 


Enquiries Answered. — 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 


tion on architectural, constructional or legal 


matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Heating a Public Hall. 

Carpirr.—P. B. writes: “ What would be 
the most economical means of heating a hall 
as shown by the accompanying plan (not 
reproduced) ? Would gas stoves be likely to 
prove unsatisfactory in any way?” 

The most economical way of heating the 
hall would be by means of hot air or steam. 
The heating of such a hall must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with its ventilation. 
Both are influenced by the position (sheltered 
or otherwise) of the building ; of the material 
of which it is built; and of the purpose for 
which it is used. Presumably the hall is 
used for religious services or lectures, that 
is, for one hour and a half or two hours at a 
time, and then completely emptied. If there 
is a cellar under the whole of the hall, a hot- 
air furnace would be most economical; if 
there is no such cellar, a steam apparatus 
would be better. The hot-air ducts or steam 
radiators should be placed under the windows 
as well as in the aisles. To heat by means 
of gas would not be economical, though it 
would require less attention. To burn the 
gas in open stoves in the hall would almost 
certainly cause a disagreeable smell. To 
burn gas in enclosed stoves after the manner 
of a hot-air furnace would be expensive. 


Ash 


Situations in Architects’ Offices. 


Lonpon, N.W.—W. L. C. writes: ‘Should _ 


I experience any great difficulty in obtaining 
a berth in an architect's office? Kindly also 
advise me as to any suitable Government 
vacancies. Iam at present in the drawing 
office of a large engineering firm, where I 
have acquired considerable experience in 
steam and hot-water heating, laundry 
schemes, &c. I also have a silver medal 
for advanced building construction, and four 
bronze medals for other building subjects, 
besides certificates ” 

Particulars of Government appointments 
are given on p. 148 of our issue for April 
23rd last, and on p. 451 of our issue for Feb- 
ruary 12th last. As you have a knowledge of 
heating and laundry machinery we should 
think you would do best by endeavouring to 
become a specialist in these branches, as 
there is plenty of scope for a consulting 
engineer, work of this nature at present being 
mostly confined to trade firms. You should 
be able, with your qualifications, to obtain 
a situation in an architect’s office by reply- 
ing to “Situations Vacant” advertisements. 


Books on Sewage Analysis and Civil 
Engineering. 
(73 (1) 


SUNDERLAND. — ENQUIRER writes: 
What book will enable me to make simple 
analyses of water and liquids from sewage 
works, without a knowledge of chemistry ? 
(2) Which is the best book on civil engi- 
neering dealing especially with viaducts, 
bridges and railways?” 

(1) You will need at least an elementary 
knowledge of chemistry to undertake any 
kind of analysis. ‘Sewage Works Analysis,” 
by Gilbert J. Fowler (P.S. King & Son, 2 
and 4, Great Smith Street, Victoria Street, 
S.W., price 6s. nett) should serve your 
purpose. (2) We advise you to get these 


two books :—“ Civil Engineering as applied — 


in Construction,” by L. F. Vernon Harcourt 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster 
Row, E.C.; price 14s. nett)”; and Rankine’s 
“Manual of Civil Engineering” (Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd., Exeter St.,W.C., price 16s.), 
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MEANS OF ESCAPE IN 
CASE OF FIRE.* 


By H. D. SEARLES WOOD, F.R.I.B.A. 


HE history of the first enactment in 
this matter is rather curious. A retired 
military officer invented a balcony with a 

q : © 

collapsible bottom which was worked by 

‘means of a lever, and when let down formed 

astaircase. The idea was taken up, and a 

Bill, called the Life and Property Protection 
Act, 1891, to make the provision of such escape 
compulsory, was introduced into Parliament 
and passed its second reading on May 2oth. 

_ This Bill provided :— 

t. It shall be the duty of the owner or owners in fee or for 
life of every building constructed and used or intended to 
be used as a hotel, factory, manufactory, workshop, store, 
warehouse, theatre, tenement house, seminary, college, 
school, academy, hospital, asylum, hall, place of public 
resort or amusement, and of the trustees of association, 
society, college, academy, school, hospital, corporation 
or asylum, the guardians of the poor governing any work- 
house, school, hospital, asylum, factory or workshop, and 
the owner or owners of all buildings goft. high or upwards 
in which four or more families reside, and the owner or 

- owners of all places of business oft. high or upwards 
where the employees to the number of twelve or more 
sleep on the premises, and the owner or owners of 
all other buildings for any of the purposes herein above 
menticned, to provide, maintain, and cause to be erected 
and fixed to the outside of said buildings iron fire escapes, 
being when in use of the form of stairs at an angle or 
incline of not less than 35 degs., and of such simple con- 
struction as can be used bya youth or old person of either 
sex, and as may be approved by the county council in 
their respective counties. 

2. In all hotels, factories, manufactories, workshops, 
schools, seminaries, colleges, hospitals, asylums, halls, 
theatres or other places of public resort or entertainment, 
workhouses, or other places mentioned in this Act, the 
hallways and stairways shall be properly lighted when 
occupied at night, and there shall be kept posted in a con- 
‘spicuous place in every sleeping room a notice printed in 
large bold type descriptive of such means of escape; and 
the officer or officers appointed by the county council for 
enforcing and carrying out the provisions of this Act shall 
have the right to designate the location and decide the 
number of escapes for each building, and skall grant 
‘certificates of approval to any person, firm, corporation, 
trustee, board of guardians and school board complying 
with the requirements of this Act, which certificate shall 
relieve the party or parties from the liabilities of fines or 
damages imposed by this Act. 

3. Every person, firm, corporation, trustee, board of 
guardians and school board neglecting or refusing to 
comply with the requirements of the first section of this 
Act upon receiving thirty days’ notice in writing having 
a copy of the first section of this Act endorsed thereon 
shall be liable to a fine of five pounds for each day after 
the expiration of the said thirty days until they have con- 
formed with the requirements of the first and second 
sections of this Act, and such fine shall be collected as 
fines on summary conviction before a magistrate are now 
by law collected; and the county council may erect the 
necessary appliances on such building or buildings, and 
the cost and expenses of and incidental to the erection of 
such appliances shall be charged and held as a first lien 
_ against such property. 

4. In case of fire occurring in any building not provided 
with such appliances in accordance with the requirements 
of the first and second sections of this Act, the person 
Or persons, trustee or trustees, corporation, board of 
guardians and school board who or which neglect to pro- 
vide such building or buildings with such appliances as 
aforesaid, shall be liable in an action for damages in case 
of death or personal injury being caused in consequence 
of such fire breaking out in said building or buildings, and 
such action may be maintained by any person or persons 
now authorised by law to sue as in other cases for injuries 
caused by neglect of duty. 

5. The county councils in England, Scotland and Wales 

_ shall appoint and pay such number of inspectors for 
seeing that the provisions of this Act are carried out in 
their respective counties as they may deem necessary, 
and until the creation of such county councils in Ireland 
the inspection of buildings in that part of the kin;dom 
shall be performed by the district and county surveyors. 

6. Any person refusing to admit such inspector to enter 
their building or buildings for the purposes of this Act 
shall be guilty of an offence against this Act, and may 
be summoned before a magistrate, and may on convicticn 

fined any sum not less than forty shila: gs or more than 

jive pounds, or may be imprisoned with or without hard 
labour for any term not less than three da)s or more than 
one month, 

7. For any offence against the provisions of this Act not 
“Specially provided the party so offending may be sum- 
moned before a magistrate, and may on conviction be 
fined any sum not less than forty shillings or more than 

hea or may be imprisoned with or without hard 
labour for any term not less than three days or more than 
_ one month, 

8. Proceedings for enforcing penalties under the pro- 
Visions of this Act sball be taken and conducted by the 
) sy acting for the council of the county in which the 


¥ 


* 


offence is committed, and the costs of such preceedings 
Shall be borne by such council, but the magistrate before 
whom offenders against this Act are summoned may on 
conviction direct them to pay such reasonable costs as he 
nay think proper. 


-*A paper read before the Congress of the Sanitary 
nstitute held at Manchester from September gth to 13th, 
, and published in the Journal of the Institute. 
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g. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act 
are hereby repealed. 


10. This Act may be cited as Life and Property Pro- 
tection Act, 1891. 


While this Bill was before the House a 
fatal fire occurred in Cloth Fair, Clerken- 
well, which drew the attention of the public 
to the serious condition as to safety of the 
employees in many of the factories and work- 
shops, so that section 7 of the Factory Act, 
1891, was passed and the Life and Property 
Protection Act was dropped. 

The section is as follows :-— 


7. (1) Every factory of which the construction is com- 
menced after the first day January one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-two, and in which more than forty 
persons are employed, shall be furnished with a certifi- 
cate from the sanitary authority of the district in which 
the factory is situate that the factory is provided on the 
storeys above the ground floor with such means of escape 
in case of fire for the persons employed therein as can 
reasonably be required under the circumstances of each 
case, and a factory not so furnished shall be deemed not 
to be kept in conformity with the Principal Act, and it 
shall be the duty of the sanitary authority to examine 
every such factory, and on being satisfied that the factory 
is so provided to give such a certificate as aforesaid. 

(2) With respect to all factories to which the foregoing 
provisions of this section do not apply, and in which more 
than forty persons are employed, it shall be the duty of 
the sanitary authority of every district, as soon as may be 
after the passing of this Act, and afterwards from time to 
time, to ascertain whether all such factories within their 
district are provided with such means of escape as afore- 
said, and, in the case of any factory which is not so pro- 
vided, to serve on the person being within the meaning of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, the owner of the factory a 
notice in writing specifying the measures necessary for 
prceviding such means of escape as aforesaid, and requir- 
ing him to carry out the same before a specified date, and 
thereupon such owner shall, notwithstanding any agree- 
ment with the occupier, have power to take such steps as 
are necessary for complying with the requirements, and 
unless such requirements are so complied with such 
owner shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one pound 
for every day that such non-compliance continues. In 
case of a difference of opinion between the owner of the 
factory and the sanitary authority, the difference shall, on 
the application of either party, be referred to arbitration, 
and thereupon the provisions of the First Schedule to 
this Act shall have effect, except that the parties to. the 
arbitration shall be the sanitary authority on the one 
hand and the owner on the other, and the award on the 
arbitration shall be binding on the parties thereto. If the 
owner alleges that the occupier of the factory ought to 
bear or contribute to the expenses of complying with the 
requirement, he may apply to the county court having 
jurisdiction where the factory is situate, and thereupon 
the county court, aft:r hearing the occupier, may make 
such order as appears to the court just and equitable 
under all the circumstances of the case. 

(3) All expenses incurred by a sanitary authority in the 
executic n of this section shall be defrayed— 

(a) In the case of an authority of an urban district, as 
part of their expenses of the general execution of the 
Public Health Act, 1875 ; and 

(b) In the case of an authority of a rural district, as 
special expenses incurred in the execution of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and such expenses shall be charged to 
the contributory place in which the factory is situate. 

(4) In the application of this section to the administra- 
tive county of London, the London County Council shall 
take the place of the sanitary authority, and their expenses 
in the execution of this section shall be defrayed as part 
of their expenses in the management of the Metropolitan 
Building Act, 1855, and the Acts amending the same, 


So far-reaching an enactment has rarely 
ever passed with so little notice being taken. 
When the Bill had been passed I called 
at the London County Council office to 
ascertain their views of what means of 
escape might reasonably be required, and I 
was informed that they did not know they 
were the authority to certify under the Act, 
and it was not until some time after the 
passing of the Act that any steps were taken 
by the London County Council, and it was 
not until they had obtained considerable ex- 
perience in what could be done in rendering 
buildings reasonably safe that they issued 
their regulations, which are dated June 13th, 
1899. Under these regulations a very large 
sum of money has been laid out in making 
buildings comply with the requirements— 
during the last ten years over 1,800 cases 
have been dealt with. In the meantime the 
Act remained a dead letter in most places 
outside the Metropolitan district. 

The Factory Act of 1895 made no altera- 
tion in regard to section 7, but under section 
10 gave the court of summary jurisdiction 
power to make an order requiring the pro- 
vision of movable fire escapes, and in every 
factory where the room contained more than 
ten persons required the door to open out- 
wards. In the Act of 1901 the power con- 
ferred by section 10 of the 1895 Act on 
courts of summary jurisdiction to order the 


provisions of movable fire escapes is not 
re-enacted. 

Since the passing of the Factory Act of 
1go1 the London County Council have issued 
a revised edition of their Regulations :— 


Provisions of Means of Escape in case 
of Fire. 


By the provisions of section 14, 103 (1) (d) 
and 153 (1) of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, the duty is imposed upon the 
London County Council of seeing that each 
factory, workshop or laundry situated with- 
in the administrative county of London 
in which more than forty persons are em- 
ployed is provided with such means of 
escape in case of fire for the persons em- 
ployed therein as can reasonably be required 
in the circumstances of each case. 

The Council on July 22nd, 1g02, approved 
the following statement with reference to 
the requirements in respect of the means 
of escape in case of fire to Le provided in 
accordance with the provisions of the above 
Act, with a view to assisting factory 
owners and others in making application 
for the Council’s certificate, or in sukmit- 
ting proposals to comply with the Council’s 
requirements in respect thereof :— This state- 
ment must not, however, be taken as binding 
upon the Council, but only asa general guide 
ov indication, since each case 1s, after full 
consideration of the varying circumstances, 
dealt with upon its merits: and nothing herein 
containcd must be taken asin any way inter- 
fering with or derogating from the powers of 
the Home Office, the Council, the district sur- 
veyors or of any other authority whatsoever 
under the Factory Act, the London Building 
Acts or any other Act, or under any by-laws 
that may be made under section 15, section 153, 
sub-section (3) of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, ov under any by-laws or regulations 
relating to the construction of buildings or 
otherwise, or as constituting any consent, sanc- 
tion, allowance or peymission under any such 
Act, by-law or regulation, but all such Acts, 
by-laws and regulations must be fully observed 
and complied with notwithstanding anything 
herein contained, 

Applications. 

(1) Applications for the Council’s certifi- 
cate in respect of means of escape from new 
buildings, and applications with proposals 
to meet the Council's requirements in respect 
of means of escape from old buildings, should 
SE 

(a) The number of persons employed or to 
be employed on the premises, specifying the 
number of males and females employed or 
to be employed on each floor. 

(b) The trade carried on, or to be carried’ 
on, on each floor, with particulars of ma- 
chinery, power, &c. 

(c) In the case of existing buildings used 
as factories, whether the premises were 
erected before January, 1892, and in the case 
of workshops and laundries, whether erected 
before January, 1896. 

(d) The name and address of the owner. 

(ec) Particulars of the occupation of the 
building if existing, and if any part is used 
otherwise than as a factory or workshop or 
laundry particulars of the tenancy of such 
part should be furnished. 


(2) Applications should be accompanied 
by complete plans and sections drawn on 
the unglazed side of tracing linen to $in. or 
zin. scale (fin. scale preferred) and by a block 
plan to asmall scale showing the premises 
and the surrounding buildings and thorough- 
fares, such block plan to have the north point 
indicated. 

Number of Staircases. 

(3) The number of staircases required, inter 
alia, depends upon the following circum- 
stances :— 

(a) The area of the building. 

(b) The number of persons employed .or 
which could be employed. 
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and fitted with iron or other fire-resisting 
doors, unless, with the approval of the 
Council, such lifts be enclosed with fire- 
resisting material to a height of 4ft. above 
each floor-level, and above this with stout 
wire-mesh guard. . 

(30) Lifts must be kept at some distance 
from staircases, and must in no case be con- 
nected directly therewith by means of open- 
ings or otherwise. 

(31) All windows on the floors above the 
ground floor facing the public way, street, 
thoroughfare or open space must be sot 


(15) Staircases must in all cases be con- 
nected with all floors and the roof by means 
of doorways of the same width in the clear, 
when the doors are open, as the staircases. 

(16) Spandrel steps where used must be of 
the following thickness :— 

(a) For 3ft. 6in. staircases, not less than 
3in. thick in the smallest part. 

(b) For 4ft. 6in. staircases, not less than 
4yin. thick in the smallest part. 

(17) All doorways to staircases must be 
fitted with doors of fire-resisting materials 
(solid teak or oak, 2in. thick, or other 
approved material) in two folds, hung so 
as to open in the direction of exit or to 
swing both ways clear of steps, landings, 
passageways and footways; such doors must 
be fitted with springs, weights or other 
approved appliances to close them after use, 
and, if required to be fastened during the 


(c) The disposal of the workpeople. 
(d) The alternative means of escape which 
may be available. 


(4) It may, however, be laid down as a 
general principle (subject to the exceptions 
hereinafter mentioned) that distinct and © 
separate alternate means of escape, exclusive 
of windows, loop-hole doors, &c., are re- 
quired from each floor by one of the follow- 
ing means :—- 

(a) A second staircase in the same block. 

(b) A proper staircase in another block, to 
which access is available on all the floors by 
proper openings in the party or division 
walls or by external communication. 

(c) Open iron bridges where the blocks are 
not adjoining each other. 


to open easily at sill-level to a sufficient 
height and width to allow a full-grown 
person to pass through in case of need. 2 


Under section 15 of the Factory Act of 
rgor a council may make by-laws providing 
for means of escape in case of fire in any 


(5) The means of escape from each of the 
floor-levels should be placed as far apart as | 


possible i factory or workshop irrespective of the 
: time the workpeople are upon the premises, | number of persons employed. The pro- 
(6) In all cases where practicable some — be fitted during such tim? with automatic visions of the Public Health Act with regard 


means of escape from the roof of the building | 
to the roof of adjoining premises should be 
provided. 

(7) In small and inextensive premises where 
not more than thirty persons are employed 
above the ground floor, and in some cases 
where it is possible to provide a staircase in 
a central position, one properly enclosed 
staircase constructed of incombustible 
materials may be accepted; but in all cases 
where only one staircase is provided some 
means of escape from the roof to the roof of 
adjoining premises must be provided. 


bolts only, so that the doors open by pressure 
from the inside. 

(18) In the case of old buildings * (in re- 
spect of which the Council is not- required 
to issue a Cartificate) where there is a distinct 
and separate alternative means of escape 
provided to the satisfaction of the Council 
from each of the upper floors, the enclosed 
staircase may bz constructed of teak or oak 
not less than 2in. thick, including the treads, 
strings, carriages, bearers, landings, joists 
and floors, the risers to be not less than rin. 
thick, but no fir or pine must be used; and 
the enclosure to the staircase may be a solid 
partition of incombustible material at least 
3in. thick; but such staircase must, in all 
other respects, be formed and arranged as 
required for a staircase for a new building 
as regards width, going, treads, risers, doors, 
handrails, &c. (see paragraphs 8-17). 

External Staircases. 

(19) In cases in which external iron stair- 
cases are accepted by the Council as means 
of escape, they must be constructed with dead 
bearings and without cantilever work. 

(20) They must comply with the require- 
ments of paragraphs 8-17 as regards. width, 
going, width of tread, height of risers, doors, 
handrails, &c. | | 

(21) They must deliver into the outer | 
air at the ground level into a public way or | 
thoroughfare or some large open space. 

22) Where an iron staircase is in general | 
use the treads must be of approved non- | 
slippery material as distinguished from per- 
forated iron or chequered iron plates. 

(23) All windows and similar openings by 
or near any such staircases must be protected 
with kiln wire, or glazed with a combina- 
tion of glass and wire or other approved fire- 
resisting glazing. 


to the making of by-laws are to apply to th 
making of these by-laws, and they will 
accordingly require to be confirmed by the 
Local Government Board before they can 
come into operation. Up to the present the 
Local Government Board have received no 
by-laws on this subject for approval. As the — 
Act requires that the certificate given by the 
council must specify in detail the means of 
escape provided, it would seem desirable as 
a guide to the officials of the councils that 
by-laws should be made so as to make the 
certificates uniform in application. 
To meet a difficulty which arose under the — 
previous Acts in cases where a building was. 
divided up into a number of separate factories — 
or workshops each with a separate occupier _ 
(so that though more than forty persons were — 
employed in the building each of the separate 
factories or workshops might be exempt from — 
the provisions of the Act as to fire), it is 
provided in the Act that for the purposes of 
these provisions the whole of a tenement, 
factory or workshop is in future to be counted — 
as a single factory or workshop, and the — 
owner is to be substituted for the occupier, 
There is still great difficulty in arranging — 
satisfactory means of escape where a portion — 
of the premises is occupied in such a manner _ 
as not to come under the Factory Act. The 
owner is unable to carry out the improve- — 
ments without committing a trespass on the — 
premises which are outside the Act. 5 
New York Regulations. * 
The fire-escape regulations in New York — 
are as follows :— 


Every dwelling-house occupied by or built to be occu- _ 
pied by three or more families ; a 
And every building already erected or that may here- _ 
after be erected more than three storeys in height 
occupied and used as a hotel or lodging-house, and every — 
boarding-house having more than fifteen sleeping rooms — 
above the basement storey; _ 
And every factory, mill, manufactory or workshop, 
hospital, asylum or institution for the care or treatment — 
of invalids ; P 
And every building three storeys and over in height — 
used or occupied as a store or workroom; 


Internal Staircases. 


(8) Staircases should be placed next to an 
outer wall and must be so arranged as to 
deliver by means of a doorway (not less than 
4ft. 6in. wide in the clear when the doors 
are open) direct into the outer air at the 
ground level into a public way or thorough- 
fare or some large open space. Staircases 
must also be so arranged that persons enter 
them from any floor level in the same 
direction as persons descending the stair- 
cases. 

(9) Staircases must be properly lighted and 
ventilated by windows, 


(10) Staircases, including landings and 
passages from one flight to another, must. 
be enclosed with newel and enclosing walls | 
not less than gin. thick, carried up above the 
roof and ceiled with iron and concrete. 


(11) Staircases must be constructed of in- 
combustible materials, with solid square or 
spandrel steps, arranged in straight flights, 
without winders ; each flight must consist of 
not more than fifteen steps, which must be 
supported at both ends on brickwork, and 
landings must be provided at the top and 
bottom of each flight and between the flights. 
The steps and landings must be of the same 
width as the staircase (see paragraph 14) 
and not less than 6in. thick. In the case of | 


General. 
(24) Proper guard rails must be provided 
to the routes of escap2 on roof, &c., where 


spandrel steps, however, the thickness at the 
smallest part may be asset out in paragraph 16. 


(12) The treads of the staircases must be | 


not less than 1oin. wide clear of nosings, and 
the risers not more than 7}in. high. 


(13) Staircases must be provided with 
handrails fixed upon both sides thereof and 
continued round the landings and chased 
into the ends of the newel walls. 


(14) The width of the staircases is to be 
regulated as follows :— 


(a) Where the premises are adapted for | 


the employment of less than 200 persons 


necessary to the satisfaction of the Council. 


(25) Clear gangways at least 3ft. 6in. 
wide must be kept up to and between all 
staircases, bridges and exits on all floors. 


(26) All doorways and all passageways 
must, where of a less width than 3ft. 6in., 
be increased to that width. 


(27) All doors usable as means of exit 


must be made so as to open in the direction | 


of exit or to swing both ways clear of steps, 
landings, passageways, &c. 

(28) All such doors must, if required to be 
fastened during the time the workpeople are 


And every building in whole or in part occupied o: 
used as a school or place of instruction or assembly; ; 

And every office building five storeys or more in height : 

Shall be provided with such good and sufficient fire 
escapes, stairways or other means of egress in case of 
fire as shall be directed by the Department of Buildings; 

And said Department shall have full and exclusive 
power and authority within said city to direct fire escapes 
and other means of egress to be provided upon and 
within said building or any of them. ; 

The owner or owners of any building upon which a 
fire escape is erected shall keep the same in good repair 
and properly painted. : 

Incumbrance on Fire Escapes.—No person shall at any 


time place any incumbrances of any kind whatsoever 


before or upon any fire escape, balcony or ladder. 
Another section specifies minimum gizes — 
and methods of construction for these bal- 
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es, 


on the floors above the ground floor the 
staircases must be not less than 3ft. 6in. 
wide. 

(b) Where the premises are adapted for | 
more than 200 persons on the floors above 
the ground floor, or where more than 100 
persons ace employed on any one floor above 
the ground floor, the staircases must be not 
less than 4ft. 6in. wide. 


conies, which are of wrought-iron, as open 
and as light as their purpose will permit, — 
with vertical ladders, the lowest section of — 
which is removable to prevent use by thieves f 
as an approach from the street. - 
Other sections provide for automatic — 
sprinklers and stand-pipes and hose for 
factories and stores and some other buildings. . 
You will observe that the application of this , 


upon the premises, be fitted during such time 
with automatic bolts only. 

(29) Lifts should be enclosed all up with 
brickwork gin. thick or with incombustible 
material of approved quality and thickness, 


* By the term ‘old buildings” is meant those of which 
the construction was began before —in the case of factories, 
January rst, 1892; in the case of workshops and Jaundries, 
January tst, 1896. 
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law to dwellings begins when they are 
occupied by three or more families. This is 
intended to make it apply to the tenement 
and flat houses, especially those of the poorer 
classes, and to prevent the law from being 
inconsiderate toward buildings less crowded 
than these. It gives large power and dis- 
cretion to the Department of Buildings which 
has not seemed at all times wise. 
_ In regard to factories there are special 
spection laws administered by a com- 
‘mission including representatives of the 
-workpeople, which continually supervises 
‘such buildings, and no doubt does good 
work by its own regulations and by its 
enforcement of others. 
_ The building laws also stipulate the number 
of staircases according to the size of a build- 
ing, and in new buildings the fire escapes are 
often made moire substantial and available 
than the law demands, being built with in- 
clined stairs instead of the vertical ladder. 
(Mc. Searles Wood illustrated this by an upper 
floor of a hotel having this feature and also 
illustrating the operation of the law in regard 
_to the number of staircases and their separa- 
tion from one another and from the elevators, 
which regulation applies not only to hotels 
but to stores, factories and lodging-houses. 
It demands two lines of stairs continuous 
from cellar to roof and remote from each 
other for buildings exceeding 2,50o0ft. and 
not exceeding 5,oooft., and an additional 
continuous line of stairs for each additional 
5,000ft. of area.) 
Of course, the law stipulating that build- 
ings must be fireproof if more than 75ft. high 
applies to factories, a lesser limit being made 
for certain other buildings; and the fire 
escape and stair regulations apply whether a 
_ building is fireproof or not, the danger from 
smoke or panic differing but little, in fact, in 
the two classes of buildings. 


garret and from all departments to the house door 
respectively to the outside and to the cellar. These con- 
ditions require, according to the extent of the building, the 
construction of one or more fireproof main stairs. These 
stairs must in one-or two-storey buildings have a clear 
width of at least 1'ro metres, and in buildings with more 
storeys at least 1°1c metres in the two upper storeys and 
in the lower ones at least 1'25 metres. In main stairs the 
straight steps must not be less than 29 centimetres wide, 
and the width of pointed steps must, at a distance of 
40 centimetres from the stair wall, be at least 29 centi- 
metres and at the points at least 13 centimetres. If in a 
three- or four-storey building one or more by-stairs exist 
besides the main stairs, these side stairs may serve as 
main stairs for the two upper storeys if they are con- 
structed of fireproof material, and have a clear width of 
at least r*ro metres. The height of the steps must not 
exceed 16 centimetres in the different storeys and 
20 centimetres in the cellar and garret stairs. The stairs 
must be provided with hand rods, and in the free places 
with railinzs of at least t metre in height. In fliers these 
railings must be provided with appliances for preventing 
the sliding down upon the railings. In the staircases 
suitable devices for the setting down of burdens must bea 
provided; in four-storey buildings such devices must be 
in the first and third storeys, ani in three-storey buildings 
at least in the first storey. In special cases or in public 
buildings or with monumental stairs the Board of Works 
may dispense with the obligation of providing these 
devices and the hand rods. The stair landings, as well 
as the corridors in the extent of the staircase, must be 
completely constructed of fireproof material. By-stairs 
for the connection of certain apartments which are also 
accessible from the main stairs are not subject to above 
conditions. The employment of trap-doors (horizontal 
doors) for stair descents is not permitted. 

Skylights —If a staircase is to receive its light froma 
glass roof the frame of the latter must be of iron, and 
must rest on all sides upon masonry rising over the 
surface of the roof When other places are to be lighted 
by skylights all connections with the garret liable to catch 
fire must be carefully avoided. 
Every glass roof is to be pro- 
vided with a ventilator, and 
if necessary the latter again 
with a guard or grate for 
safety. | 

Corrtdors.—Free corridors 
(situated on the outside of the 
walls of a building), if they 
form the only communication 
of the apartments with the 
main stairs. must be built 
throughout of fireproof ma- 
terials, and must havea clear 
width of at least 1°10 metres. 
Such corridors must be pro- 
vided with fireproof railings 
at least 1 metre high or with 
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_ Itshould be remembered that in America 
the largest factories are often found in new 
and comparatively small villages. A new 
_ industry or a new enterprise frequently creates 
a new village by the erection of enormous 
_ factoriesin places where municipal and local 
regulations exist and where the State laws do 
not apply, and in other cases a small old 
town getting along very well with practically 
no building regulations at all is rapidly 
_changed into an industrial centre; and it is 
not until very much building has been done 
that the local government seeks to regulate 
_ these things. 
Here the factory inspection laws in New 
_ York and some other States apply, of course, 
and something is done, but recently there has 
been a good deal said of the necessity for a 
State building law to provide for such cases 
as have been mentioned, and in a little 
while, no doubt, there will be something of 
_the kind ; but at present, if it is proposed to 
_ erect a building inacity of 100,000 persons it 
_ 1s usually found that youcan do pretty nearly 
_ what you please. Sometimes you must file a 
_ Set of plans with some officer who is not very 
“competent to understand building construc- 
| and sometimes not even that formality 
= Tequired. Larger cities generally have 
_ local building regulations following those of 
_ New York, except when local conditions 
_Tequire modifications. 


Regulations in Vienna. 


_ The regulations relating to fire escapes in 
le city of Vienna are as follows :— 

‘Sfatrs.—In every néw building free communication by 

means of completely fireproof stairs must exist from the 


glass partitions. Open corridors on 
the top floor must be provided with a 
fireproof roof isolated from the roof 
of the building. 

Garrets.—The garret room is to be 
closed by an iron door in an iron or 
in a stone frame. The establishment 
of lodgings in the garret room is 
without exception prohibited. 

Party-walls.— Roofs of more than 30 
metres length are to be partitioned by 
walls in the entire width of the garret. 
These party-walls must be at least 15 centimetres thick, 
and if necessary strengthened by pillars; they must pro- 
ject at least 15 centimetres over the surface of the roof, 
and must completely separate the rafters. Each of these 
party-walls must be provided with an iron door in an 
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iron or stone frame; these doors are to be made so as to 
close automatically, and their locks must open easily 
from either side by knobs or handles. 

Part Seventh—industria! Buildings.—Buildings which 
are constlered as Iniustrial Buildings.—By industrial 
buildings are understood, contrary to dwellings, all 
factories, workshop buildings and magazines. Industrial 
buildings are separated into isolated and not isolated, 
according to their situation. 

Spectral Regulations for lsolated Industrial Putldings.— 
The builder and superintendent are absolutely responsible 
for the observation of the following regulations and 
precautions :— s 

(1)-In every industrial building consisting of more than 
one storey a fireproof safety stair in a brick case with 
fireproof covering must be provided offering a free exit 
from all parts of the building immediately to the outside. 
In extensive factories several such stairs must be provided 
in such manner that no point of the factory is further 
distant from a safety stair than 40 metres. If a stair of 
this kind is not intended for the use of more than fifty 
persons it must, if straight, have a width of 1°25 metres; 
if it is winding it must have a width of 1°50. For every 
fifty people in addition the width is to be increased by 
I15 centimetres, or the number of stairs must be increased 
accordingly. For greater convenience these stairs and 
staircases may be built on the outside of the factory upon 
the isolating space. Besides these fireproof safety stairs, 
wooden stairs are permitted according to requirement. 
For localities which are not properly workshops, and 
which are frequented only at times or in which only a 
few persons are employed, wooden stairs may also be 
used. 

It will be seen from these regulations that 
they apply to other buildings as well as 
factories and workshops, and cover nearly as 
many cases as were contemplated in the Bill 
entitled the Life and Property Protection 


Act, 1891. 
Fire Offices’ Rules. 


The Fire Offices Committee, whichrepre- 
sents the whole of the Tariff Fire Insurance 
Offices, have issued the following rules for 
standard fire-resisting buildings : — 


Height and Cubical Contents.—1. Height 
not to exceed 80ft. measured from the lowest 
point of the land level or ground line of the 
site on which the building stands to the level 
of the highest part of the roof. 


2. Cubical contents of any one compart- 
ment not to exceed 60,000 cub. ft. 

N.B.—In computing the cubical contents 
of a compartment, the floor area, excluding 
doorway and window recesses, and the 
actual height from floor to ceiling are to be 
measured. Due deduction may be made for 
a sloping roof. 


Walls and Partitions —3. Brick, terra- 
cotta and (or) cement-concrete composed of 
broken brick, burnt ballast, furnace slag, 
clinker or other similar hard and _ burnt 
material. 


4. No external area or party-wall to be less 
than.13in. thick in any part, or if of concrete 
20in. 

N.B.—Stone used externally only as 
ashlaving or fencing, with a backing of 
brickwork not less.than 13in. thick, and 
for dressings, sills, string-courses and 
cornices allowed. 


5. All internal partitions to be of incom- 
bustible material, excepting only office 
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enclosures of hard non-resinous wood with 
or without glazing. 


6. If there is any building adjoining, the 
dividing or party-wall to extend at least 3{t. 
above the roof of the fire-resisting building. 


| 
| 


Flues—7. All flues to be built of brick- | 


work no part of which towards the interior 
of the building is to be less than gin. thick, 


and all furnace flues to be lined with fire- | 


a distance of at least 
No timber or wood- 
be plugged into the 


brick throughout for 
2oft. from the furnace. 
work to rest in or 
brickwork of any flue. 


Openings in Walls—8. The total super- 


ficial area of openings in each external or | 


area wall of any storey above the ground 


storey not to exceed one-half of the area of | 
the wall (measured as to height from floor | 


to ceiling of the storey in which the openings 
occur), All loop-hole or teagle doors and 
frames and window-frames and sashes to be 
of iron or other hard metal. All windows 
above the ground storey to be glazed with 


glass not less than jin. thick in sections not | 


larger than aft. super., or wired glass not 
exceeding 1in. mesh in sections not larger 
than 4ft. super. 

g. Every window or other opening above 
the ground storey opposing (whether directly 
or diagonally) and within 2oft. of any 
window, skylight or glazed or other opening 
in any other building (whether such latter 
window, skylight or opening be protected or 


not), or overlooking (whether directly or | 


diagonally) and within 2oft. of the roof of 
any building, to be protected by “ fireprcof”’ 
shutters or “‘ fireproof” doors. 

Flooys—10. Brick arches, terra-cotta, fire- 
clay or concrete as above described, the floor 
being in no part less than 6in. in thickness, 
and carried on metal joists, girders and 
columns, or brick walls or piers. 

N.B.—Floors of wood not less than gin. 
thick ceiled with plaster on metal 
lathing and with the floor boards laid on 
the beavers without intervening sface 
allowed. 

11. Wooden flooring laid on _ concrete 
allowed provided there is no space between 
the wood and the concrete. Wooden fillets 
not exceeding 2in. deep permitted if bedded 
flush in the concrete. 


12. Scuppers to carry off water, the opening 
of each of which shall not be less in area 
than 21in. super., to be provided in the 
external walls to each floor above the ground 
storey at intervals of not more than raft. 

N.B.—In buildings within the city of 
London or within the area controlled by 


the London County Council ‘scuppers are 
not essential. 


Roofs.—13. Roofs to be entirely of the in- 
combustible materials as described for floors 
in Rule 10, except that 4in. be substituted 
for 6in. in thickness. 

Notre.—Glass not less than +4in. thick 
in sections not exceeding 36in. super., and 
wived glass not exceeding tin. mesh in 
sections not exceeding 1441n. super., in 
either case set in metal, shall for the 
purpose of this rule be deemed. incom- 
bustible. 

Outlets on to voofs rendered necessary to 
satisfy the requirements of the Factories 
and Workshops Acts permitted, provided 
that all doors and frames be of ivon or 
cased in ivon plate at least in. thick, 
and that they be self-closing. 


Protection of Structural Metalwovk.— 
14. All columns or stanchions to be covered 
with brickwork or porous terra-cotta (at 
least 2in. thick), or with cement, concrete or 
plaster at least r}in. thick, keyed into metal 
supports and protected by a metal guard up 
to a height of not less than 4ft. from the 
floor where cement, concrete or plaster only 
used. 


15. Girders, joists, lintels and allstructural 
metalwork (other than columns and stan- 
chions, but including framework of roofs), 
where not covered with brickwork, to be 
completely encased in porous terra-cotta at 
least 2in. thick, securely anchored, or cement, 
concrete or plaster at least 1in. thick keyed 


| into metal supports. 


16. Space must be left at the ends of 
girders and joists to permit of expansion. 

Linings and Ceilings—17. No lining of 
wood or textile fabric to any part of the 
walls, partitions, ceilings or roof. 

Floor Openings.—18. No openings through 
any floors allowed except as follows :— 

(a) Holes to admit driving shafts, pipes 


| and iron or earthenware tubes for electric 


conductors. Shafts to fit closely in metal 
collars, and all pipes and tubes to be cemented 
round the full thickness of the floor. 

(b) Staircases and hoists of which the en- 
closures are constructed entirely of brick or 
cement-concrete as above described at least 
gin. thick, with a regulation fireproof door 
to every opening. 

N.B.3—-Stairs and landings within said 
enclosures to be constructed of incombustible 
material. 

N.B2—Where the building is within 
the city of London or in the area controlled 


by the London Country Council, hardwood 
doors to openings may be allowed instead 
of fireproof doors. 

N.B3—Where the staircases and hoists 
extend to the top floors they must have a 
glass roof protected externally with strong 
wirework, and the enclosing walls must 
be carried through and 18in. above the voof 
of the building. 

In factories and workshops in the area 
controlled by the. London County Council © 
a glass voof protected as above is unly to be — 
provided in cases where the enclosing walls 
_and staircases ave carried through and 18in. 
above the. roof of the building, and also 
above the voof of the adjoining premises. 
Otherwise the voof must comply with the 
vequivements of the London County Council. 


(c) Belting and rope races enclosed as for 
staircases and hoists. 


Shafting through Walls.—1g. Shafting 
where passing through walls to fit closely 
into wall, or have wall-boxes closed with 
iron plates not less than in. thick, leaving 
no open space. 


Pipes and Electric Conductovs.—20. All 
pipes in the building, except water pipes not 
exceeding 1}in. in diameter, to be of hard 
metal. No wooden casing to be used for 
enclosing electric conductors. 


Communicating Compartments—21. Two 
or more compartments, each constructed in 
accordance with these rules, may communi- 
cate, whether by double fireproof doors or 
otherwise, provided that their aggregate 
cubical contents do not exceed 60,000 cub. ft. 


22. Two or more such compartments whose 
aggregate cubical contents exceed 60,000 ~ 
cub. ft. can only be allowed to communicate 
across a fireproof compartment built up 
from the basement with walls of solid brick- 
work, and constructed in all other respects — 
in accordance with these rules so far as the — 
same are applicable, and having all openings 
protected by fireproof doors at least 6ft. 
apart. 


23. Except as above, no communication ~ 
allowed between a compartment constructed 
in accordance with these rules and any other 
building or compartment. 

To illustrate the regulations of the London 
County Council I give a block of two 
factories belonging to the same owner (see — 
plan on this page); they have the London 
County Council staircase in each building, 
which in each case is carried up to the 
roof, and by means of iron staircases either 
staircase can be used as alternative means 
of escape. 

The arrangement of the closets on the land- 
ings is the usual one in London factories 
where space is limited, as it gives the lobby 
required by the Factory Act and the external 
windowsrequired by the Public Health Acts. 
Each closet is treated as a separate room, and 
has its own aft. super. window, though usually 
the divisions do not extend up to the ceiling. 
The sink is placed in the centre division to 
help light the staircase, and often the closet 
doors open in the space, which perhaps is 
better, asina panic the people might be pushed 
into the closets, where the doors are on the © 
side of the landing—no door is allowed to 
open over the landing, so that the doors 
would give to pressure. The third staircase — 
on this place is made with enclosing and 
newel walls of Jhilmil lathing and granite 
plaster carried on iron framing, which also 
supports the staircase of 2in. solid oak; this 
form of staircase is similar to that described 
in section 7 of the regulations. 

To illustrate the rules of the Fire Offices 
Committee I give a plan (see opposite page) 
of a factory designed by Mr. Lewis Solomon, . 
F.R.I.B.A. This shows the 6ft. wide fire- 
proof lobbies to the staircases and lifts that 
these regulations require, which are an 
advance on the London County Council 
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regulations ; the other arrangements in the 
factory are very good, the position of the 
lifts in relation to the staircases is much 
better than in the other plans, and the water- 
closets are not off the staircases ; a mess-room 
‘is provided off the staircase so that the 
hands can take their meals away from the 
workshops. 

The illustration on p. 101 shows the best 
method of making an iron-frame window 
open in accordance with the regulations; it 
runs on an iron bar and, unless in a very 
- exposed position, is sufficiently water-tight. 

The iron doors to the lift enclosure are 
also shown on p. 101, with the different 
hangings. 

As these fireproof staircases have to 
discharge into the street when the sites of 
factories have only one frontage and the 
lighting of the premises is principally derived 
from this frontage, it isa serious consideration 
to take 11ft.— the least width a brick-enclosed 
staircase can be made—out of each frontage ; 
a joint staircase, to be used in common by 
two factories, has been allowed by the 
London County Council, and as this quesion 
is being raised every day this principle will 
have to be admitted, and may be extended. 
I am of the opinion that, under certain 
conditions, balconies on each floor communi- 
cating with a public staircase serving several 
factories would be a reasonable thing to allow. 

I have tried to show what the most 
recent practice in providing means of escape 
from fire in accordance with the provision of 
the Factory Act of 1go1 is, and, in conclusion, 
I trust that the information collected may be 
of some little use. 

[The American buildings being very 
different to any we have here, Mr. Searles 
Wood gave a plan of one of them (which 
we are unable to publish but which will 
appear in the Journal of the Sanitary 
Institute). The following particulars may, 
however, be given :— 
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The corridors are lighted partly by elevator 
shafts, which are always constructed in open 
grille work or glazed grille work; also at 
the staircases and at the end parlours, which 
are practically continuations of the corridors 
without intervening doors. The fact that 
the corridors and halls are warmed equally 
with the rooms make the doors of less 
importance, and, except in rooms strictly 
private, the doors habitually stand open or 
are omitted. Then, over every door is a 
transom light of glass, which lights the 
corridor and affords cross-ventilation in the 
rooms; in summer this is essential. In hot 
weather all windows and these transoms are 
wide open, and whatever breeze there is 
comes clear through the building. The 
closets have sashes high up in the wall to 
afford light and ventilation, as the transoms 
do to the walls. 

A shaft, roft. by 8ft., ventilates the kitchen, 
which is itself rooft. long, with all depart- 
ments, from the butcher’s shop to the ice- 
cream pantry, separated by wire screens, each 
department having its refrigerator system 
cooled by brine from the engineer’s depart- 
ment. All these being in the basement would 
get very warm (in some buildings the heat is 
almost intolerable); to obviate this the 
large shaft is used. 

ther vents are provided for the dining- 
rooms and restaurants and the laundry and 
elevator machinery ; the latter to check the 
tendency of the oily smell to rise in the 
elevator shaft proper. 

The heating is by steam to direct radiators 
placed in each room. In winter this steam is 
used for power purposes first at golbs. pressure 
and then reduced to 5 or 6lbs. sent through 
the radiators ; in fact, these act as condensers 
to the engines. 

In summer the steam after use in the engines 
is condensed in feed water, and in some parts 
wasted. The power system is electric, three 
generators similar and with parts inter- 
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changeable ; water current, which runs the 
elevators and all the other machinery, as well 
as lighting the building. Thesteam is made 
in two water-tube boilers under the side 
walk. 

A pantry is provided on each floor for the 
use of servants for the distribution of drinking 
water and other sundries and service in private 
rooms. Ducts and wires are provided for 
the main cables of the lighting system, with 
their switch-boxes, fuses, &c., and for the 
telephone and bell-wire mains. To all of 
these things frequent access is necessary, and 
they are so placed in shafts adjoining the 
staircases. | 


New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition® until 
October 27th. 

1902.—Surveying Instruments.—3,862. J. 
R. Hacan, North Lamoine, Maine, U.S.A., 
and others. The instrument consists of a 
base rule having a slide on it that carries the 
perpendicular rule, while at one end of the 
base rule is a spirit-level, a protractor and a 
hinged angle rule. This last crosses the 
perpendicular rule, and the two can be held 
together at any point by a clamp. The 
instrument may be used with or without the 
supporting staff. 

Waterproof Wallpapers.—10,510. H. W. 
SANDERSON, Hazeldene, 57, Harvard Road, 
Chiswick, and EE, Humpurey, 51, Mans- 
field Road, London, N.W. The paper is 
exposed to the action of a solution of 
formaldehyde, or tannin, or chromic acid 
and chromates. This renders it washable. 

Telescopic Levelling Staves.—15,165. J.B. 
Youna, 46, Dean Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
A flexible tape is attached to the outer case 
and is graduated so as to read continuously 
with the latter. It passes over a roller down 
into the inner length and has a weight on 
the end to keep it taut. The object of the 
invention is to enable readings to be made in 
confined spaces, where it is only possible to 
partly extend the staff. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
November 3rd next. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 
The name in italics is that of the communicator 
of the invention. 

1901.—16,738, Mosus, piledrivers. 16,954, 
KEANE, cowls. 17,048, Lake (Boullet), smoke- 
consuming apparatus. 17,106, Lacroix & 
BrissELET, keyhole protectors. 17,296, STRUBE, 
grooved tiles for roofs, 18,061, SCHOFIELD, 
excavator for trenches, cuttings, &c. 18,518, 
TournanT, portable sheds or roofs. 19,052, 
Foxwortuy & Moores, boiler flue arches, 
20,618, SAUNDERSON, pumps. 20,769, CRICH- 
TON, pipe-testing machines. 21,147, BRADLEY, 
high-pressure water taps. 21,148, BRADLEY, 
high-pressure water taps. 21,235, Power, 
tiling of grates. 21,340, Nickerson, keys for 
adjusting the joints of mathematical com- 
passes, &c. 21,502, RippeL & RoBERTSON, 
jambs of metal mantel register grates. 21,829, 
Ruopes & Gaunt, syphonic flushing 
apparatus, ; 

1902.—2,496, Hine & Waters, chimney 
cowls. 2,798, GuNnN, chimney top and 
ventilator. 14,518, PFISTER, impregnating 
and dyeing timber. 16,181, BRANDELL, 
drawing compasses. 16,259, ADAMS, kilns. 


A Board School Competition.—The design 
of Mr. D. Forbes Smith, A.R.I.B.A., under 
motto “X,” has been unanimously selected 
by the Kirkcaldy and Dysart Landward 
School Board for a new school at Boreland 
in a competition limited to the architects of 
the district. 
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. Keystones. 


Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is improving 
in health steadily, and he is able to take 
frequent drives in the district around his 
Berkshire home. 


A New Baptist Church in Streatham, S.W., 
has been erected in Lewin Road from designs 
by Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 
R. Palmer Baines, of 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C. It is Decorated Gothic in 
style, with a square tower and spire at one 
side. The facings are of red bricks and the 
dressings of white Costessey stone. The 
roof is open-timbered, of hammer-beam form. 
The cost has been about £3,100, exclusive of 
seating. Messrs. Johnson & Co., of Wands- 
worth Common, were the builders. 


Excavations in Tinos.—M. Demoulins, a 
Belgian, has recently made some excavations 
at Kionia, somewhat west of the modern 
town of Tinos on the island of that name, 
and has discovered the remains of the ruins 
of the temple consecrated to Neptune and 
Amphitrite, the portico of which he has 
found some 40 metres from the sea, measuring 
22 by 4 metres, also a portion of the actual 
temple itself, to the extent of a building of 
20 by 15 metres, surrounded by a basement. 
He also reports numerous inscriptions and 
figures of sea monsters. 


Sanitary Awards.—Mr. John Jones, of 
Church Street, Chelsea, S.W., has received the 
following awards (the highest in their respec- 
tive classes) from the recently held Sanitary 
Institute Congress and Health Exhibition at 
Manchester, for articles of his manufacture :— 
A silver medal for patent automatic airtight 
double-seal manhole covers; and bronze 
medals for patent air inlet ventilators, the 
“Carlyle” wash-down pedestal closet in 
vitrified stoneware, and a patent brass socket 
for connecting waterclosets to soil-pipe 
branch. 


The New Rome.—His Majesty’s Consul at 
Rome, in his latest report, remarks that 
visitors who have not been in Rome for the 
past twenty years can hardly recognise it’ 
Suburbs have risen over the vineyards outside 
the city walls; old quarters have been super- 
seded by large and commodious buildings ; 
the Tiber is permanently embedded all along 
its urban course between two gigantic em- 
bankments on which fine houses, overlooking 


the river, have been constructed ; solid granite | 


bridges, meant to defy the ravages of time 
and the impetus of the once dangerous Tiber, 
have been thrown across the two embank- 
ments; new and wide thoroughfares have 
been opened ; in one word, the city has been 
completely modernised and rendered in all 
respects quite sanitary, as shown by the 
returns of mortality. 


The South-western Polytechnic, Manresa 
Road, Chelsea, has commenced its autumn 
term. The day school pays special attention 
to fitting students for their work in after-life, 
third- and fourth-year boys being allowed to 
devote their attention to such subjects as 
mechanical, electrical and civil engineering, 
building trades, chemical trades, &c. The 
day college for men above the age of sixteen 
has a course extending over three years. The 
term commences on Monday, September 2gth. 
The term for evening classes commences on 
Monday, September 22nd, and the technical 
subjects embraced are very comprehensive. 
Mr. Banister F. Fletcher is the lecturer in 
architecture, Mr. E. L. Bates in brickwork, 
Mr. T. Edwards in carpentry, Mr. T. J. Evans 
in building construction, Mr. S. C. Fairchild 
in plumbing, Mr. A. Foster in plastering, 
Mr. W.H. Knight in sanitary science, Mr. J. 
L. Luckis, F.S.I. in builder’s quantities, and 
Mr. L. C. Radcliffe in house decoration, 
painting, &c. 


_ Broseley tiles. 


| The cost will 


| inhabited up to 1810, 


A Vestry Hall and Offices at Norton, 
Sheffield, are to be erected from plans by 
Mr. Joseph Norton, architect, of Norton 
Woodseats, Sheffield, at an estimated cost of 
£5,000, inclusive of site and furniture. 


Mr. F. W. Bullock has been appointed 
building inspector to the Repton Rural 
District Council for three years to examine 


‘and report upon plans sent in for the approval 


of the Council under the by-laws relating to 
new streets and buildings. 


St. James’s, West Malvern.—This large 
stone mansion has been altered into a school 
under the direction of Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
anda pamphlet describing and illustrating 
the buildings and the grounds has been 
reprinted from “The Bungalow” (7, Pall 
Mall, S.W.), price 1s. nett. The letterpress 
is by Mr. Max Judge, who took some of the 
photographs reproduced, the remainder of 
them being by Messrs. Bedford, Lemere & Co. 


The School of Art Wood-carving, South 
Kensington, which now occupies rooms on 
the top floor of the new building of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibi- 
tion Road, has beer reopened after the usual 
summer vacation; and some of the free 


| studentships maintained by means of funds 


granted to the school by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County 
Council and by the Drapers’ Company are 
vacant. 


A New Cottage Hospital at Exmouth is 
being erected facing Marpool Lane. 
building will have a frontage of 11oft., and 
comprise, on the ground floor, two main 
wards, 30ft. by 2oft., providing accommoda- 
tion for six beds each, special wards, con- 
valescent rooms, surgery and surgeons’ room, 
matron’s room, &c.; bedrooms for nurses 
and matron on the first floor, and kitchens 
and offices, with serving lifts in connection 
with the ground floor and basement. A 
detached building will provide a mortuary 


| and post-mortem room. The walls will be 


of local bricks and the roof covered with 
A wide verandah will extend 
along the greater part of the main front. 
be between £3,000 and 
£4,000. 


London County Council Camberwell 


| School of Arts and Crafts.—This school, 


which is situated in Peckham Road, S.E., 


_ will be reopened for the sixth session on 


Monday, September 22nd. The classes in 
architecture and building construction are 
directed by Mr. A. Wickham Jarvis, 
A.R.1.B.A., while those in masonry, plasterers’ 
work, &c., are directed by other capable 
instructors. Mr. Albert Toft supervises the 
modelling class. When the school exten- 
sion, the foundation-stone of which is to 
be laid next month, is completed, it is 
hoped that classes will be formed in brick- 
work, carpentry, plumbing, wrought-iron 
and stained-glass work, &c. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. C. H. Johnson, 
the secretary of the school. 


Dunstaffnage Castle Restoration. -- An 
appeal is being made to Scotsmen to see that 
their old castle of Dunstaffnage, where the 
Coronation stone was kept for centuries, does 
not fall into ruin. One tower has fallen. 
The roof is gone from the keep, which was 
Each year’s rain and 
frost does further damage to the walls. The 
gate money, sufficient at Carisbrooke to keep 
the castle there free from further decay, cannot 
be raised at Dunstaffnage, the ordinary tourists 
not taking sufficient interest in Scots national 
history. A sum of £3,000 or £4,000 would 
guarantee keep and walls for a long time, 
and would provide a museum, like that at 
Cafisbrooke, of documents and relics con- 
nected with the history of the castle, attractive 
enough to provide entrance fees sufficient for 
future upkeep. 


The. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. John Biscomb, senior partner in the 
firm of J. & T. Biscomb, builders, &c., of 
York, died last week at the age of sixty 
years. 


A Fatal Crane Accident occurred last week 
at the quarry belonging to Messrs. Akeroyd 
& Sons at Southill, near Batley. While a 
crane, with a lifting capacity of 25 tons, was 
drawing a stone weighing between 10 and 12 
tons it collapsed. The boiler and crane fell 
to the bottom of the quarry, killing 4 men 

and injuring 2 others. . 


The Smoke Nuisance: What the London 
County Council did last year.—Last year 819 © 
reports of cases of smoke nuisance, of which 
541 were serious in character, were sent to 
the Borough Councils by the authorities — 
at Spring Gardens. Statutory notices were 
served in 475 cases, and legal proceedings 
taken in 119; while the number of cases in 
which convictions were obtained was 106, 
fines being imposed to the amount of £550. 


A Large Timber Fire.—A great fire oc- — 
curred last week in the large wharf at Victoria ~ 
Docks occupied by the Acme Wood-Flooring © 
Co., many thousands of tons of valuable 
timber being destroyed and over £100,000 
worth of damage being done. Smoke was 
first noticed rising from the roof of a large 
shed containing a quantity of wood-cutting 
machinery. Eighteen engines, three river- 
floats and 200 firemen were engaged in 
fighting the flames, which had spread to 
the huge stacks which surround the build- ~ 
ing, Over an area three acres in extent, and 
all were totally destroyed. The loss is fully 
covered by insurance. 


A Builder Accidentally Killed.—A Kidder- 
minster jury recently found that the death 
of Mr. James W. Jones, a well-known builder — 
of that town, was due to accidental causes. 
While superintending operations on a high 
scaffolding some weeks ago Mr. Jones slipped 
and fell to the ground, receiving injuries — 
from which he died. A vague suggestion of — 
some mysterious circumstance in connection 
with the fall had been made, prompted 
apparently by the fact that Mr. Jones was 
the secretary to the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and therefore took an active part in the 
recent dispute between employers and men, 
concerning which there has been much bitter 
feeling. At the inquest, however, there was 
no evidence to show that death was other 
than purely accidental. 


A Building at Shipley collapsed last 
Thursday. The Junction Hotel, situated at 
the junction of Westgate and Commercial 
Street, was being entirely rearranged in the 
interior. Messrs. Rhodes Brothers, contractors, 
Shipley, had for some weeks been busy 
carrying out the alterations according to the 
designs of the architect, Mr. Winn. Scarcely 
anything of the interior was left standing, 
just one room being left intact so that business 
might not be completely stopped. That por- 
tion of the hotel abutting on the premises of 
the Windhill Co-operative Society had been 
added to the original building, having 
formerly been used asa shop. It was in this 
part of the hotel that the accident happened. 
Eight or nine men were at work rebuilding a 
displaced portion of the wall at the end of 
the building adjoining the Co-operative Hall 
when the end wall fell and brought down 
with it the roof covering that portion of — 
the building. Five of the men were struck 
by falling timber and masonry, but two 
escaped with only very slight injuries. The 
breaking or crumbling of an old beam of: 
large size that supported the end of the 
building, and which itself had been prope 
up, is supposed to have been the cause of the 
accident. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Xi 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


BUILDING: ; 
Rainhill—W.C. Block .. te oC So Ac ate 
Bristol—Repairs, &c, .. se cin Ou of a0 ae 
Brynnan, Wales—School .. ms rT) an a A 
Chelmsford—Laboratories, &c. An ae 


Aston Manor—Stabling, Workshops, Offices, &e. 


Birkenhead—Baths ar on an ns ate nt 
Coventry—Rebuilding Tn i as a es a an 
Hove, Sussex— Repairs Axi ae AA 
Hatton, near Warwick—Building Materials 

Beccles — Alterations and Additions to Town Hall es 
Monmouth—Additions and Alterations to Workhouse Buildings 
London, N.W.—Additions and Alterations to Public Library.. 


Ashford, Middlesex—Enlargement of Committee Room ie 
Bo'ness, Scotland—Town Hall and epee 

London, E.C.—Premises : 55 AG 
Penrhiwceiber, Wales—Three Houses ae ae 
Rochester —Stable and Harness Room ve a5 
Burton-on-Trent—Turkish Bath .. Ae 3 as 
Thornaby-on-Tees—Police Station, &c. .. ae ay 
Wallsend—School Extension.. ad A 


Ipswich—Alterations to Walls, &.. 

South Bank, near Middlesbrough—Police Station, &eo. 
Cwmcarn, Mon—Classrooms, GiGi a a 
Derby—School .. an : 
Coventry--Residence .. 

Wesham, Lancs—Workhouse ‘and Offices” 


Leicester—Chimney Shaft as a ie 50 
Kingstown, Ireland—Pavilion.. ate 

Barton-upon-Irwell—Schools an sie re 
Carbis Bay—Church .. es oe fo aa se 
Wolverhampton—Hospital .. on nO ne) ob 


Chelmsford—Offices. .. 
Sidmouth, Devon—Hotel 
Coombe, Newlyn—Stores 


Halifax—Two Villas .. ze Ac AC ao 
Hoole, Chester—Walling and Fencing : =e AD 
Zennor, Cornwall—Alterations, &c., to Public House .. 
Pontypool — Church and.School .. ae ac om 
Tredegar, Mon—Latrines, &c. dc ae sie ais 
Brandon—Post Office .. ws . 
Acton, W.— Refuse Destructor ale 


London, S.E.—Cartshed, Bothy, &c. 3 a 

Starbeck, Yorks—Subway 

Hatfield, "Herts—Offices, &e. . 

Liscard, Wallasey — ~Sand-drying Kiln, Stables, Stores, &e. 

Harrow, Middlesex—Court House .. 

London, S.E.—Weights and Measures Testing Office and 
Coroner’s Court. 


ENGINEERING: : 


Ashford, Middlesex—Electric Lighting 

Ballyshannon, Ireland—Railway Extension ais 
Alexandria, Egypt—Three pols a fe 40 a0 
Oldham—Lattice Bridge : ee ns on 
Burton-on-Trent—Turkish Bath | 

Southport— Footbridge and Piling . a ne 

Mansfield—Steel Tank and Gasholder .. 
Chichester—Additions to Outfall Works .. 

Newlyn, Cornwall—Water-Supply Works a ac 
Vigo and Bayona, Spain—Electric Tramway .. oe ae 


Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour a aD Oo 
Burton-on-Trent—Electric Mains, &c. .. 66 A ; 
Burythorpe, York—Water Supply .. 46 se 
Peterborough—Boiler ., 

St. Margaret’s Hope, Orkney—Pier, "Store, &e. : 
Bexley Heath, Kent—Transtormers, &c. .. b0 
Bredbury—Sewerage Works.. 

Bahr Shebin, near Kafr Shista, Egypt—Lock te +s 
London, N.—Road Bridge .. me 90 HA 
Bourne End, Bucks—Sinking Well. 5G aye . 
Kinsale, Ireland—Waterworks - me Se 
Winchcomb, Glos.—Steam Roller, &e. oo alt 5A 
Middlesbrough— Two Steam Hopper Barges .. a oe 
Ilford—Electric Lighting Plant ap oe 
Farnborough—Sewerage and Sewage- “Disposal Works 
Margate—Laying Water Main ab A 
Lowestoft --Timber Pier 4 

Honeybourne and Toddington— Railway . an te 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification of Line ot o0 


London, W.—Refuse Destructor .. ae a0 oe ne 
London, N —Light Railway .. Ac ne 

Alexandria, Egypt—Spur Pinion and Fly dees 

West Ham—Condensing Plant 55 ‘i 


Liscard, Cheshire—Boring .. ae aie 
Bootle, Cumberland— Waterworks . ae 
Bury, Lancs—Waterworks .. 

Vielsalm to Lierneux, Belgium--Railway 
Shanghai—Electrical Plant 

St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines 
Manchester— Reconstruction of Bridge 


Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. a aa ae im 
Madrid—Canal Reservoir .. 36 aM 3G Bo 
FURNITURE: 


Cardiff—Furniture and Bedding 

Ewell, Surrey—Furniture, &c. oe Ss Ar ae 
Hastings—44 Bedsteads . re os an Ae 
Omagh, Ireland—Bed Rests, Chairs, OfGs oF op ‘ 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Southampton—Steel Rails and Fish Hates ae 3e ne 
Glasgow— Pipes and Castings An oo a ee 
Shefiield—Ironmongery a as nie ae me ate 


Menston—Iron and Steel, &c, se ne «ie via ae 


Lancs Asylums Board .. 

Municipal Charities Trustees 

Llanharran Urban District School 
Board, 

Essex County Council 

Urban District Council .. 


Corporation 

Phillips & Marriott, Ltd. 
Warwick County Lunatic eogom 
Corporation . ; 
Union Guardians — 

Willesden District Council 


| West London School District 


Managers. 


Corporation.. 


Joint Hospital Board 
Corporation 

North Riding County Council | 
School Board 7 5 
Dock Commissioners oe 
North Riding County Council ; 
Mynyddislwyn School Board 
School Board on ie 


Fylde Union Guardians .. ot 
Tramways Committee .. 
Pavilion Gardens, Kingstown, Ltd 


Wesleyans .. a0 26 

District Hospital - ‘for Women 
Management Committee. 

County Council 2 

Hotels Co., Ltd. 

R. R. Bath 


Urban District Council 


Bedwellty School Board .. 
District Council 

London County Council.. 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Hertfordshire County Council . 
Wallasey Urban District Council 
County Council At 
London County Council « 


West London School Dist. eee, 
Donegal Railway Co. A 


Corporation ,, 

Corporation .. 

Corporation an AP 
Gas Committee .. ae 
Corporation .. 

Paul Urban District Council 


Corporation .. ane ae 


. Corporation .. ne 


Trustees C 
Bexley Urban District Council . 
Urban District Council 


Southgate U.D.C. . 

Great Marlow Water Co., “Ltd.” 
Rural District Council .. 50 
Rural District Council , 
Tees ConservancyCommissioners 
Urban District Council 

Urban District Council 
Corporation .. ab 68 50 


Great Western Railway Co. 
Directors, N.E.R. .. 

Acton District Council 
Middlesex County Council 


London County Council .. A 
Wallasey U.D.C be 
Rural District Council .. 

Joint Water Board,. 

National Co. of Local Railways. 
Municipal Commissioners 

Stadt Amt (Town Council) 


British Municipal Councils At 


Standing Joint Committee 
L.C.C. Asylums Committee 
Workhouse Guardians 
Union Guardians ., 


Corporation ., ee *s oe 
Corporation ., on ee oe 
School Board “se +e 


J. Gornall, Clerk, Rainhill Asylum. 
Foster & Wood, 35 Park Street, Bristol. 
L, V. Evans, Court House, Pencoed. 


F, Whitmore, County Architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

Gurl jack: Engineer, Council House, Albert Road, Aston Manor, 
Birmingham, 

C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

H. W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

Mr. Cook, 53 Elm Grove, Hove, Sussex, 

Master, County Lunatic Asvlum, Hatton, near Warwick. 

Town Clerk, Town Hall, Beccles. 

AS Wiliams, Clerk to Guardians, Monmouth. 

J. Cash, 28 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


| F, W. Roper, 9 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C 


Peddie & W. Brown, 8 Albyn Place, Edinburgh. 

Engineer, Guildhall, London, E.C. 

A. M. Leon, Architect, Cardiff. 

Goee Bond, 384 High ‘Street, Rochester. 

Gud: Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
W, H. Brierley, 13 Lendal, York. 


- | Clerk, Board’s Ottices, Bewicke Schools, Willington Quay. 


T. Miller, g Thoro’fare, Ipswich. 

W. H. Brierley, 13, Lendal, York. 

R. L. Roberts, Architect, Abercarn. : 

A. Macpherson, Architect, Tenant Street, Derby. 
G. & J. Stearne, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry, 
Haywood & Harrison, Accrington. 

E. G. Mawbey, Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester, 
Beckett and Medcalf, 10 Leinster Street, Dublin. 
Wright & Son, Surveyors, Manchester. 

O. Caldwell, Architect, Alexandra Road, Penzance. 
A. E, Painter, 43 Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton, 


F, Whitmore, County Architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
R. W. Sampson, Architect, Manor Offices, Sidmouth, 
H. Maddern, 26 Clarence Street, Penzance. 


| G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 
. | A. E. Caldecutt, 17 Newgate Street, Chester. 


N. C, Whear, jun., Architect, Penzance. 
Swash & Bain, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


| James & Morgan, Architects, Cardiff. 


J. Farley, Architect, Old Cross, Hertford, 

D.J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

General Section, Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

County Surveyor, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

H. T.Wakelam, County Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
General Section, Architect's Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


T. J. Digby, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 

A. M’C. Stewart, 8 Shipquay Street, Londonderry, 
Inspector of Irrigation, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 

A. Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 

T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
R, P. Hirst, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Southport, 


. | A. Graham, Engineer, Gas Works, Mansfield. 


Saunders & Saunders, Engineers, Newark-on-Trent, 

W. Curnow, Clerk, Churchtown, Paul. 

Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 


| Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 


Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street, Westminster, 

J. H. Preston, Burythorpe House, York, 

J. C. Gill, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Peterborough, 

M. Heddle, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Kirkwall. 

Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S,W. 

W. Spinks, 20 Park Road, Leeds. 

Chief of Administration Service, Cairo. 

C. G, Lawson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Palmer’s Green, London, 

W. V. Graham, 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S. W. 

R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

J. H. Stephens, Clerk, Winchcomb, 

Engineer to Commissioners, Queen’s Terrace, Middlesbrough, 

J. W. Benton, Clerk, Council Offices, Ilford. 

Jj. E. Hargreaves, Engineer, Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 

A. Latham, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Margate. 

Ww. Jaffrey, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

Wilson Worsdell, N.E R., Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

Fie. Wakelam, County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. 

Inspector of Irrigation, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

R. Pickering, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

J. Cartwright, Civil Engineer, Peel Chambers, Bury. 

Company's Offices, 14 Rue de la Science, Brussels. 

Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 

Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Ottice of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 


Chief Constable, Canton, Cardiff. 

Office of Asylums Committee, 6 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
A. R. Inskipp, 11 Wellington ‘Square, Hastings. 

W. Cathcart, ‘Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Omagh, 


Crowther, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
Gale, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 

Moss, Clerk, School Board Offices, Sheffield. 

lerk, Asylum Committee, County Hall, Wakefield 


Ip A 
J. M. 
Jor Bie 
Cc. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN~—ocontinued. 
man lien WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
IRON AND STEEL —continued. 
Sept 29 | London, E.—Galvanised Iron Pipes Bethnal Green Borough Council | R. Voss, jun., Town Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green, E. 
. 20, | Copenhagen— Railway Stores ; Danish State Railways | ppd of the State Railways, 10 Réventlowsgade, Cope 
| | agen. 
Oct. 2 | London, S.W.—Railway Stores Secretary of State for India __.. | Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall. S.W. 
: 9 | London, S.W.—Chains and Springs Southern Mahratta ee Co., Ltd. | E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Ne 1s | Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes Corporation .. Graham, Rowe & Co., Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 
A 29 | Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes Corporation .. dé 6 .. | Graham, Row & Co., Liverpool. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Sept. 25 | Bristol—Painting and Cleans sre &c. Municipal Charities Trustees Foster & Wood, 35 Park Street, Bristol. 
fF 27 | Spezia—Red Lead A Director-General of Italian Royal | Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board of Trade, 50 Parl 
Arsenal. : ment Street, London. S.W. | 
= 29 | Morley, Yorks—Painting f re Sewage Purification Committee | W. E. Putman, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Morley. 
Oct. 2 | Alnwick—Sanitary Improvements Ge Union Guardians .. .. | M. T. Wilson, Architect, Alnwicke. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Sept. ° 25 | Salisbury—Roads Rt. Hon. the Earl of Pembroke.. | Lemon & Blizzard, 38 Silver Street, Salisbury. 
* 25 | Deal—Flints ; Corporation .. | T. C. Golder, 23 Queen Street, Deal. | 
3 25 Gateshead— —Paving, &C., Streets —- Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. | 
- 26 | Southampton—Granite - Corporation .. J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampt 
= 26 | Ansthruther Wester, Scotland— Paving Town Council J. Currie, Architect, Elie. | 
a 29 Beckenham—Making-up Urban District Council J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
29 | Witham, Essex—Granite Urban District Council .. W. B. Blood, Clerk, Witham, Essex, 
_ 30 | London, N. —Roads and Sewers London County Council .. Housing of the Working Classes Section, Architect’s Departme) 
: | 19 Charing Cross Road, S.W. 
x 30 | Carshalton—Materials, Steam Roller, &c. Urban District Council W. W. Gale, Surveyor, High Street, Carshalton. 
= 30 | London, N.—Making-up Roads Tottenham U.D.C... —.. W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
Oct. I Littlehampton— —Quartzite .. Urban District Council .. A. Shelley, Clerk, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
x x | London, S.W.—Making-up and Paving Fulham Borough Council F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S,W. 
‘ F | Hoole, Chester—Street Worle : Urban District Council A. E. Caldecutt, 17 Newgate Street, Chester. 
“A Heswell, Cheshire—Road Construction Wirral R.D.C, T. Davies, 33 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 
SANITARY : 
Sept. 26 | West Hartlepool—Sewer Corporation . a0 .. | J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
i 27 | Buxton—Sewer, &c. .. ; Urban District Council .. no Wwe 38th Grieves, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Buxton. 
* 29 | Uttoxeter—Sewerage Works. Urban District Council Vi Hees oh Raikes, Engineers, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Rc 
irmingham. 
i 29 | Guildford—Sewerage Works.. Rural District Council J. Anstee, Council's Engineer, Commercial Road, Guildford. 
- 30 | Glasgow—Sewer Corporation .. A City Engineer, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
30 | Bredbury—Sewerage Works.. Urban District Council .. W. Spinks, 20 Park Row, Leeds. 
xf 30 | Runcorn—Scavenging .. Rural District Council G. F. Ashton, 71 High Street, Runcorn. 
Hs 30 | London, N.—Sewers .. Islington Borough eer J. P. Barber, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 
Oct. 3 London, S.W.— Stoneware Drain Pipes, &c. London County Council . Park Department, rr Regent Street, S.W. 
fe 6 Farnborough— Sewerage and Sewage-Disposal Works. Urban District Council .. J. E. Hargreaves, Engineer, Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 
ee 7 | London, S.W.—Lime and Proto- Bu Enate | of Iron London County Council .. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Dec. 15 Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uruguay .. Uruguay Legation, London. 
TIMBER : 
Sept. 25 | Bristol Timber for Show Yard Buildings Bath and West and Southern | T. F. Plowman, 4 Terrace Walk, Bath. 
Counties Soret: aie i G 
| A : 
Spezia—Yellow Pine-wood Director-General of the Italian ommercial Department of the Board of Trade P 
” a P Royal Arsenal. Street, London, S.W. ni 90 Fortney 
. 29 | London—Red Fir Telegraph Poles . General Post Office S. C. Hooley, Controller of Stores, General Post Office, E.C. 
= 29 | London, E E.—Wood Paving Blocks . Bethnal Green Borough Council | R. Voss, jun , Town Hall, Church Row, Bethnal Green, E 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
sebinkd eat DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Re 
Sept. 29 Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public ae £30, £15, £10. W. B. Seldon, Town Clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
Oct. i | Maidenhead—Free Library .. oe £50, £20, £10 John Kick, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
* g | Greenwich—Public Library . Bp A £50, £30 F, Robinson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
1 14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions ‘to Infirmary aS ie £21. Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark 
-- 15 | Strood—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. ac Oc ah £15 15S. J. E. Povey, Clerk, Strood Union, Rochester. 
Nov. + | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. cs Aa 2,000 Rs. H.N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
An 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library ne ae | £50, £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House Ramsgate. 
Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. at * ae £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
| 


Guaranteed Gearing —== 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8.5. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
| 
ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


‘ 


. This Illustration shows the G earing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


AT PARIS, 1900. 


CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


Other Leading Bpacislitieas 


THE “VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRING 


Qil or Pneumatic Check Action)! 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS 


United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. New Patterns. 


BOLTS. Approved by the L.C. 


i 


3 at 


September 24, $902. 
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Current Market Prices. 
FORAGE. 
| v5 EE pee | £ s. d. 
Beans perqr. 115 0 2 00 
Clover, best cs perload 415 o 5 I0 0 
Hay, best . : SC do. 401510 5050 
-Sainfoin mixture =A do. 410 0 REC 
Straw sie Ao ws do, tr 16).0 2 80 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French percwt. I 5 9 — 
Colza Oil, English 6 do. F650 — 
Copperas. Pe 2 perton 2 00 — 
Lard Oil percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate ae “0 do. Te 4, 10 — 
Do. red. Sc do. E (0° 4) 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do, r 8 6 — 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o o 5% o o 5% 
Do. Russian. do. OO 52. 60 54 
Pitch 5 . per barrel 0 7 Oo 
Shellac, orange .. percwt 5 5 oO -- 
Soda, crystals .. (ae perton, 3 2 6 3) 5 6 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt. 1 8 3 19 1G 
Tar, Stockholm .. -. perbarrel x 1 6 — 
Turpentine percwt. 114 734 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 o _ 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. ns do. 610 0 8 10 o 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet... do. iL 5 Out Th) 20.0 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 1i010 -— 
Do, do. English common 
brands .. do, Ti 50 — 
Do. sheet, English 3lb. 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 oO 
Do. pipe . é do, 14 0 0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp,3in. to 6in. do. 9 5 0 _ 
Do. floorbrads.. do. 9 00 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles re ae do. 5 15 0 6) 5 0 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 6 I0 o Va Oo 
Tin, Foreign : ee do, S127) 05' 0) 121 315) 0 
Do. English ingots ne do.) 121 X00 +122 10 0 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do. 24.0 0 oe 
Do. do. Vizille iia a do, 24 0 0 _ 
Do. Spelter bes do. 19 2 6 1910 0 
TIMBER. 
: Sort Woops, 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel perload 1 13 0 27.00 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 415 0 600 
Do, Pitch ae do. 214 0 31 Oo 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 4100 510 0 
Do. Petersburg . perbundle 0 o 8 — 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
‘The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday tf tntended for 


publication in the following Wednesday's issue. 


Results of 


Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 


the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 


Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILDErRs’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


Cromer,.—For the erection of a cemetery chapel, lodge, 


&c., for the Urban District Council. 
(district surveyor), architect, Cromer :— 


J. Parrew & Son, Earith, Hunts .. £2,714 13 3 
Girling & Smith, Cromer . 2,674 18 O 
R. Chapman, Hanworth se 2,668 o o 
A. D. Boddy & Son, Norwich .. 2,612 0 0 
Scarles Brothers, Norwich 2,545 0 O 
H.C. Greengrass, Norwich .. .. 2,540 0 0 
J. Youngs & Son, Norwich 2,537 I 5 
H, Bullem, Cromer ; 2,498 6 8 
G.A. Lines, Runton .. 2,476 I0 5 
S. & F. Smith, Great Yarmouth 2,434 8 I0 
W. Porter,* Cromer 2,414 13 8 


ve Accepted. 


Mr. A. F, Scott, 


Briton Ferry (Wales),—For the erection of a new 
club building, for the Briton Ferry Working Men’s Club 
and Institute. Mr. H. Alexander Clarke, architect, Briton 


Ferry :— 
T. Waters, Briton Ferry and St. ee 
Swansea .. Serie . £1,472 
L. Gower,* Briton Ferry 1,295 


* Accepted. 


[Architect Ss estimate, £1,350. | 


Enfield (Middlesex)—For the erection of a deaf 
centre and additions to the junior mixed and infant 


departments at the Bush Hill 


Park School, for the 


Enfield School Board. . Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, architect, 


22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Quantities by 


Messrs. Campbell & Sons, Finsbury Circus :— 
For the whole additions to infants’ and junior and new 


deaf centre. 


A. E. Symes, Stratford . 
M. Wells & Co., Aldershot 


- £7,468 
71399 


Snewin Brothers & Co., Upper Clapton : 6,999 


General Builders, Ltd., Notting Huily, 


Chessum & Sons, Crown Wharf, Bow 


A. F, Almond, Enfield Highway .. 
L. & W. H. Patman, Enfield.. 
Lawrence & Son, Waltham Cross 
T. Almond & Son, Ponders End.. 
R. & L. Tonge, Watford... 


Pollard & Brand, South Tottenham 4 


A. Monk, Lower Edmonton .. 
A. Fairhead & Son, Enfield ., 
H. Knight & Son, Tottenham* 


6,987 
6,863 
-. 6,842 
-. 6,685 
6,349 
- 6,339 
-» 6,300 
6,272 
6,166 
5:997 
5:713 


For works omitting deaf centre. 


A. E. Symes oes. Pais, Keates t shee’ echo 

M. Wells & Co. ee ee oe oe 
Snewin Brothers & Co. .. 6,203 
General Builders, Ltd, .. 6,110 
Chessum & Sons 5,776 
A. F, Almond dc 6,005 
L. & W. H. Patman pegm aetituste wom 5y047, 
Dawlencew1900) esme ay ents inas | si) 5/505 
T. Almond & Son Balin pease) 54500 
Fr. 0o) Le NOL EO mr meen M ce sc) weet irate SAGO) 
Pollard: crane war net oee eR Mere) Uist) ee 515,400 
A.Monk .. poe uae dn! Bo cage iion: BRbe! 
A. Fairhead & Son “fy, Odi 2d Mobamect ewes rs 


H. Knight & Son* .. 993 
* Accepted subject to approval of Board of Bavenion 
and execution of contract, &c, 


Great Yarmouth.—For the erection of a house for 
Miss Thurtell, Belle Vue Estate, Gorleston. Mr. Sidney 
Rivett, M.S.A., architect, South Quay, Great Yarmouth :— 


Whole tenders, 


Eastoe “8 7 et1530 0! 10 
Beckill, Carlton Colville 50 t377 173 
Brickwork and Carpentry, 

Bond.. 1,239 0 0 
Moore "& Sons 1,187 0 O 
S. & F. Smith* 36 Ti2t) sOno 
Brickwork. 

Wi Howestotace (ecb asa he ates cae oOo 
J. D. Harman Gy at Aol me eye Rte 0) 
Beech. si vsst ae WG cu Coe eis eh) 
Carpentry. 

Grimble Ao a oe 507 0 O 
Moore & Sons .. 430 0 O 
S.& F. Smith ., 390 0 Oa 
Read Sati alot, Suse ts sal ooen Weems 380 0 O 
Plumbing, &c, 

Harvey, Gorleston .. 165 7 6 
Gooda.. . 153 I0 oO 
Read, Gorleston’ 148 0 oO 
Rushmer oot an. od Hopes wae BY YANCY wel 
Platt & Son 2S Lad Sohe coe Gon thas SECC) ta 
Spencer 36 xe foe 73702 G6 
ISICON faN oon iy Sohethg eek oc) scRmmr ie ae} aif 
Atherton* ae ee 7280010 
* Accepted. " [Rest of Yarmouth.] 


Ilkeston and Heanor.—For waterworks : (Contract 
No. 3) the construction of a covered service reservoir 
holding 800,000 gals. at Ilkeston, and a covered service 
reservoir holding 440,003°gals.-at Codmnor;-and-for=the 
provision and laying of a gravitation main from Chadwick ~ 
Nick reservoir through Heanor to Ilkeston, consisting of 
about 114 miles of 15in., 14in. and icin. cast-iron pipes of 
varying thicknesses, and also of about 3? miles of 12in, 
and_several miles of 6in., 4in. and 3in. distributing mains 
in the respective districts of the Ilkeston Corporation and 


The Best GeySer for 
a Bath use 


he TEBA” 
 AUTO-CEYSER 


eae 
Oxe 


supplies Hof Walter to 
As fitted in all paris of the House 
windsor Castle A 


ACOMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE’CIRCULATION"SYSTEM : 


New Catalogues ofabove sother : 
Patterns for Gas &Oilon application 


MAUGHANS PATENT GEYSER CI? 
6HoLyYWwELL Row RNSBURY LONDON EC 


of 


HASTINGS BROS L? 


BUILDING WORKS, 
SEWERAGE, 
GAS AND WATER 
SCHEMES. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


7K 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE: 


The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and 
District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 
monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 
information as to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


2 PLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


EOR ALI CLINWATES. 


For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 


IRONWORKS, YORK. 


1 PLY. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for DAMP WALLS, *-7) 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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Waterworks. Mr. Albert Latham, M.I.C.E., borough a 


: | 
TENDERS—cont Patman & Fotheringham <.. +s. -» ~» 25;793 | t 
r Rideri&iSOnS cy akan AsmmnDL Mies unre 25750 | engineer :— 

the Heanor Urban District Council, together with all W. ea nhc Ai ee an pel an eae Wa | T. Tilly & Sons, London.. .. ». £37546 12 6 
special pipes, sluice valves, hydrants and other apparatus Peru hb. 25,187 B. Cocke & Co.London .. (eon aaa eee 
mete sney to Complers the works, for the Ilkeston and J. Greenwood * ‘ Arthur Street, Citas we "467 J.B. Price Nottingham ee He yes ee ite) 
Heanor Water Board. Messrs. George and Frederic W. * Accepted. ary A. E. Nunn, Tenterden .. .. .. 22,000 0 0 
Hodson, engineers, Westminster and Pougecyeugs — 1% | Darn on & Sone Margate .. -. 21,066 18 x0 

H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley .. .. -. £67,621 London. §.E.—For the erection of a new school on | Tuff & Miskin; ‘Rochester... . 1.) 28, Gogmieman 

C. Chamberlin, Leicester .. .. .. «. 61,239 land off Hercules Road, Lambeth, for the trustees of | REDNBatchclocmGhatharn 10,860.) 9g 

G. Bell, Tottenham Ae sw cis Mant 55,265 the Lambeth Boys’ School. Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, | J. Smith & Co., ‘Cavishaw, Ayrshire 17,409 8 0 

lee Roberts, West Bromwich hills mentee (54,509 architect, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster :— J. H. Vickers ads Nottingham .. 36,500 Spa 

W. & J. Foster, West nen Bee An preg st ate, Pritchard & Renwick, ees Wingham Agricultural Coxe 9,499 5 4 

E. Wood & Sons, Derby vse) ty ey 25100 Street,S.E.  .. Jays. £20,120: +9 “0 é y 

R. Wood, Bingley . nos 51,536 Jackson, Sutton spire 9,928 0 oO * Accepted. 

W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Lough oroug 50,900 ightingale, ert Embank- 

Smart & Ashley, ‘Mansfield . + 5,155 ment .. 9,639 0 0 spay de 2 .—For building a school of art, for the 

W. Jones & Sons, Neath .. .. .. 48,669 S L. Green, Red Lion Square, W.C. 9,557 9 O E. Week aang dieeneeeen £2,806 

London, N.W.—For laying Scie lineal of pipe Seg ee Sy Road, SE ee 4 a H. Watson se ee 3,000 | Di,Gray Site pinnae anne 
sewers gin. in diameter ; 2,170ft. ot surface-water drain Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. fakes 9,300 aaa | Bridgfoot os os 2,999) Lucas* 5.) Wemmnecnpeiaes 
gin. in diameter, 1ooft. ditto 12in. ditto, 17oft. ditto 24in. GuAG Ansell Chichelen Strecmia E> Cee ty Sibley Brothers .. 2,997 * Accepted, 
ditto; and the construction of manholes, lampholes, Holl ERToth y Belvedere! 91229 | 
lso the formation and ballasting of about COW AY, rothers, Belvedere 

gulleys, &e. 5 a Road, S.E ae 9,200 0 O 


3,215it. lineal of road 4oft. in width at Mill Hill, Hendon, 


Br irwin E. B. Cox, Esq. M.P. Messrs. Pollardvand Stimpson & Son, Brompton Road, Tombs r 
Tingle, MM.LC.E., engineers, 31 Old Queen Street, Hooper & Son, Wandsworth Road, a 


°o 


Westminster :— S.W. ; 8,950 0 a 
Lwalkes, Noein Be avs ++ £4,928 ee W. J. Renshaw, Putney |. 81944 0 0 Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
tos Wheeler, Backitiars R Raade ae * . Scutt & Sons, Waterloo Road, ‘S. E. 8,856 x 9 
Racoon. Watford eres) Aes J. G. Sharpington, Nunhead .. os 18)748 01 0 | 

Pp Me ge ig Gk Lorden & Sons, Upper Tooting .. 8,666 0 o 
Wallis & Sons, Hitchen .. «. «+ 3)905'2%.2 J. Parsons, Waterloo Road, S.E 8°6 | | 
G. R. Mann, Edgware sis Vine \4e0 Bqsebae Rone? OA iS ford St oe abode Deanuees 18 : 
C. Ford, Harlesden a (ae 5 Bomenie 5 pp es Nae: reet, Lambeth 8,325 o ue Both Plain and Enamelled. 
W. Neave & Son, Kensa Rise... en 22027 OO owestoft.—For the construction of about 1,250yds. 
W. Lee & Sons, High Wycombe oe) 2177 see 0 of 15in., 12in. and gin. stoneware pipe sewers in London ALFRED CARTER & 60 LIVERPOOL 
T. Adams, Wood Green... .. .. 2,639 19 Io Road and Denmark Road, with lampholes, manholes and thy : 
G3 Killingback, Camden Town.. .. 2,625 0 o flushing chamber complete, for the Lowestoft Town 
R. Ballard, Child's Hill... ae ies 2,611 xr 8 Council. Mr. George H. Hamby, A.M.I.C.E., borough 
G. Bell, Tottenham A siephaite ei2s4 0 EALOMLO engineer :— 
pox Dunmore, CrouchEnd .. .. 2,487 0 0 W. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith, 
H. Williams,* Harpenden... ei cat 2)48EI90 0 London.. . . £2,901 0 O 
* Accepted. Sh a es 288 Burgoyne, Pakefield, Suffolk 2,531 6 oO 
London, §.E.—For the erection of the superstructure ag ees ie sc cir Lowestoft Zestse Pe) 

of cold stores Block D, and additional works to basement B deh Rug Coro intoria 2,281 0 0 

of B and C, at Greenbank and Morgan’s Lane, Tooley To S ale d 0. Queen Victoria 

Street, S.E., for the London Riverside Cold Storage Co., x ake . Mill R aa ee eS 2,116 12 II 

Ltd. ‘Messrs. Newman and Newman, architects, 31 Mier deed aab SS a owestoft *» 1,658 0 0 

Tooley Street, London Bridge. Quantities by Mr. RC: wie pe 

Gleed, 8 & 9 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Secehe E.G. :— Margate.—For the sinking of a well and working 
G. Parker... .. : ee Hor . £26, 879 shafts, and driving about 3,200yds. of adit at Wingham, 

Colls & Sons .. By Ad hh oy oo eapae, about a mile north of Adisham Railway Station, on the 
Hall, Beddall & ‘ahi <emtsinh Pause hue sere 26,180 main line from Canterbury to Dover, for the Margate : : @ ; 
66 9 
BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS. PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
4 ! " ' ” " m" 
WOLVERHAMPTON. Ne.275. Round Bar RAILING. Opening 2’ 6" to 3'0"" Caps 10" x 12 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- ; i Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 
CATALOGUES rrtranie ' & Lb WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
we believe, HI Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 


LIST FREE. ; to boundary. 


tHe PRACTICAL LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
| > ESTATE DEVELOPMENT C°L" ; 


net THIS COMPANY UNDERTAKES To ADVISE AS To THE 
LAYING OUT OF PARKS. PARADES, SPORTS GROUNDS AND 


Lest THE PRESENT DAY ARE THE BEST OBTAINABLEN 


ALL PURPOSES: We Sir Wes ATHLOGUE — WS 
ver Pn] eae GOI eE cea 


eT SRISOOTE Ep 


ATENT TILE OTE. : 

Birkbeck OFFICE: NA RN VAD AY 

ckoock Bank Chand’ FRUR RSLEM, Sah OFACE: 
“ChaNGERY Re arc MOSAIC EANSGATE f 


GARDENS. THE GENERAL IMPROVEMENT OF LANDED PRo: 
PERTY AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING ESTATES:— TO 
PROVIDE PLANS & ESTIMATES AND FORA FIXED SUM To CARRY 


ae ALL WORK INCIDENTAL To THE SAME 
Communications lobe Addressed 1? 


ESTATE DEVELOPMENT (@ L? SesTNSTER SW 


TELEPHONE N° 589 WESTMINSTER © TELEGRAMS GEOTIC” LONDON marines 


: For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs’ 
Docks, Conduits, &c., 
STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
PLASTER WORK. 
OFFICE: 


York Mansions, York Street, 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. Westminster, S.W. 
WwW f 
THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., Limited. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


ww . SALTER & Ccoa., 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


BB 9 587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


September 24, 1902.] 


AND 


Newmilns, Ayrshire.—Accepted for reconstruction | 
of building to be used as a masonic hall at Newmilns, | 
Ayrshire. Mr, John Macintosh, architect, Galston :— | 

Mason work. | 


Macpherson & Melville ‘ AA Peis io) | 
Joiner work. 
Moses: Wallace “..) "an weliecge «.. £730) 0 
Slater and plumber. 
MOU OS COL! ae) lea Machine a £79 9 
{All of Newmilns.] 
Plaster work. 
T. R. Wyper, Galston .. £29 c 
Potton (Bedfordshire).—For the construction of 
tanks, pumping machinery and engine-house, together 
with lengths of sewers and cast-iron mains, for the | 
Biggleswade Rural District Council. Messrs. John | 
Taylor, Sons and Santo Crimp, engineers, 27 Great | 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. :— | 
Cross and Cross, Walsall... <. . £4,141 9 0 
B. Cooke & Co., 16 Victoria Street, 
Westminster Pres Eero ees 5520: 014 6 
J. Wingrove, Northampton... 2,932 16 o 
J. Jackson, Forest Gate, London, E. 2,919 8 1 
Ford, Harlesden, London.. .. .. 2,899 0 oO 
A. G. Osenton, Westerham, Kent . 2,899 0 o 
A. Jewell, Kettering Road, Marke | 
PEAT DOLOUe Emin ies estes sn 9 2/520 150 | 
F, J. Bailey, Ashwell, Herts... 2,695 0 O | 
W. G. Willmott, Rushden <a 2,6769 fo} | 
, A. E. Nunn, Tenterden, Kent .. 2,649 0 0 


W. Hinkin, Royston, Herts cs» 62j692/33 3 
J. _Moffat,* 38 Arcade Chambers, 
Manchester... 2,577 18 4 


= Accepted wi 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MasTER Houser 
PAINTERS AND DgcorATORS oF ENGLAND AND 
Waves.—(Second :Day.) Mr. R. G. Hatton on “ The 
Training of the Apprentice in Drawing, Design and 
Colouring,” 9.30 am. Mr. Lewis F. Day on “The 
Art and Trade of the House-Painter,” 11 a.m. Mr. F. 
Grundy on “Should Arbitration in Trade Disputes 
be made Compulsory,” and Mr. G. Tawse on “‘ Fifty 
Working Years of a Painter's Life, and the Men I 
have Met,” 3 p.m. Annual meeting and election of 
officers at 4.30 p.m. Reception by the President at 
7.30 p.m. 

Natt MANuFACTURERS.—Conference and Dinner 
at the Trocadero at 3 p.m. 

BuILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERK OF Works’ 
INSTITUTION.—Quarterly meeting of the Directors 
at 8 p.m. 


Thursday, Sept. 25. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAsTER House 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


| 


xV 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND AND 
Wates.—(Third Day.) Annual Excursion to Raby 
Castle, and Annual Dinner. 


Friday, Sept. 26. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MastTER House 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS OF ENGLAND AND 
WaALEs.—(Fourth and last Day.) 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. E. J. Steeg- 
mann, M.B., on “* Mechanical Physics,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Sept. 27: 

NCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND: 
County ENGINEERS.—Midland district meeting at 
West Bromwich. 

Monday, Sept. 29. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstrae 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. E. J. 
Steegmann, M.B., on ‘* Natural Forces,” 7 p.m. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures, &c.),—Mr. E. J, 

Steegmann, M.B., on ‘‘ The Atmosphere,” 7 p.m, 


iday. Oct. 3. 
Ee bt a ae ASsSocIATION.—Presidental Ad- 
dress by Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., and Distribution 
of Prizes at 7.30 p.m. 
Sanirary INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part 1.).—Mr. E. J. 
Steegmann, M.B., on ‘“‘ Meteorology,” 7 p.m. 


Le STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. |] cz ff: 

= = ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. na e 

£5 TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. mod Le 

Ei s CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Z 5 : 

Fi SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. = é 
Wades ue coca 


“eee MEASUR 


ES BROTHERS, LTD. 


58b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING ; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886, 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
Subscribers are requested to make immediate 


OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. 


Permanent Ink Photo. 


-now ready for issuing. 
application. 


A few 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


_(@) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 


VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, 


Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 


pence on Proof Plate. 
Shillings. 


By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 


‘THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Highteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 


a 
27-25 G'PORTIAND.5! 
LONDON W. 


SPECVALITIES 
PANELLING. MANTLES, 


TAQMAD FALL 


DESIGNER DECORATOR 
PURNISHEREELECTRICIN 


ce ai 
TELEGRAMS 


ARTISELLA.LONDON. 
“COLOURING, EDINBURGH” 
TettpHoNe A 
LONDON 1889 GERRARD 
“EDINBURGH 1977 


London Reprayen lative f @ Day, 


ods 6AT& GEORGE 5! 


CDINNBURGH. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


SURPRISE at not seeing more 


Liverpool : ’ 
Renaissance or Classic de- 


Cathedral 

Competition. 
being neither commanding nor remarkable ; 
Gothic predominant and therefore apparently 
the style from which it would be practical 
to select; the majority of designs having 
plans more or less like medieval cathedrals, 
with—for the purposes 
Church—too many chapels clustering around 
the east end of the choir; the danger of 
being tricked by a clever drawing of a poor 
conception; the 103 sets of designs sub- 
mitted consisting of thirty-three expressly 
prepared, twenty-three mostly sent in for 
other large churches in different parts of the 
world, and the remainder a miscellaneous 
collection of photographs, drawings and 


sketches, many of them just gathered together | 


as they lay handy—-with little thought or 
discrimination—and tied up in portfolios; 


a selection of five and an honourable men- | 


tion of eight men. Thus may be summed 
up the report of Mr. Bodley and Mr. 
Norman Shaw on the preliminary competi- 
tion for Liverpool Catheiral. It can beread 
in full on p. 110 of this issue. There is not 
much to say about it, though we may 
mention that in our own selection of the designs 
(see the issue for July 30th last) three out of 
the five chosen numbers were given. Many 
well-known architects entered for the competi- 
tion and many of them are not mentioned— 
honourably or otherwise—they simply form 
part of the “remainder,” and there is no 
need to worry about the hindermost being 
looked after by at least some architectural 
representative from the Lower Regions. But 
it is the second competition which will show 


whether we are capable of producing a really | 


fine modern cathedral. It will be a costly 
one, and the Committee will need a good 
many more money-bags to carry out the 
At present they have 
hardly £155,000, out of which £11,300 will 
need to be paid for the site, a thousand 


east another fifteen hundred guineas to the 


signs—those that are such | 


of the English | 


guineas to Mr. Bodley and Mr. Shaw, and at | 
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competing architects; which leaves about 
£140,000 for the fabric itself. When the 


accepted design is exhibited it will be time | 
enough to judge how much of it could be | 


built for that sum. 


Paris AFTER considerable discus- 
Architects’ Fees. sion it has been decided 
that the fees paid to architects engaged on 
public works in Paris shall be according to 
a sliding scale, so that the percentage on the 
most important buildings will be less than 
that for the smaller works. In future the 


commission on all buildings costing more | 
than about £30,000 will be at the rate of | 
those between £25,000 and 
those 


Am Pei ICCUTy, 
£30,000 at the rate of 43 per cent.; 


485, COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, 
R. C. STURGIS, ARCHITECT. 


between {£15,000 and £25,000 at the rate of 
5 per cent.; those between /£8,ooo and 
£15,000 at the rate of 54 per cent.; and 
6 per cent. for all those buildings costing 
less than £8,000. The ordinary rate of com- 
mission throughout France is, as in our own 
country, 5 per cent.—in fact, French custom 
had settled this before the R.I.B.A scale was 
introduced. This newer scale is, however, 
instructive, and architects will doubtless be 
interested in it; but, though the per- 
centages are so carefully adjusted, the scale 
‘is subject to alteration by the Administration, 
who reserve the right to increase or diminish 
the amount of commission as they think 
expedient in particular cases. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


| Sydney’s Great 


| Engineers for 


Tue illustration on this 
page shows a town house 
by a prominent American architect, and is 
a good example of the more refined work 
done on the other side of the Atlantic; there 
is indeed a marked austerity about the 
building, the ornamentation being confined 
to the string-courses at the top and bottom, 
three keystones, and the very delightful door- 
way. The design is eminently French in 
feeling and exhibits those academic qualities 
characteristic of French architects, though 
the two small bay windows on the first floor 
are somewhat of a novelty. Altogether the 
house is one that looks well when fresh 
from the builders’ hands, and one likely to 
weather into a most charming piece of 
work, 


An American 
ouse. 


Tue Advisory Board ap- 
_pointed to deal with the 
designs and tenders for the 
great high-level bridge that is proposed to 
be built across Sydney Harbour has issued 
a report which furnishes the following in- 
teresting facts :—Fifteen tenders were sent in, 
three of which were laid aside as informal, 
while of the remainder the Board appeared 
to favour the design of a French company— 
the Fives-Lille Co. of Paris—but reported 
that the amount of the tender (more than 
three millions sterling) was prohibitive. 
Other designs were also laid aside on 
account of cost, others again for zsthetic 
considerations, leaving three only which, 
with certain modifications, came within the 
required conditions, These three designs 
consist of one by Messrs. Arrol & Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow (£1,221,152); a cantilever design 
of Messrs. J. Stewart & Co.; and a design 
of the E. and C. Bridge Co. (£1,843,855). 
The three firms have been asked to submit 
amended tenders by January 27th next. It 
will be seen, however, what a great under- 
taking this bridge must be in any case. 


Bridge. 


Many of our young archi- 
tects and engineers have 
long been thinking of 
South Africa as a free field?for their energies. 


South Africa. 


| We have ourselves published certain facts 
| for their benefit, and these we now supple- 


ment by the following remarks of a man on 
the spot—the special commissioner sent out 
by the “Engineer,” who, writing from Cape 
Town, says :—“‘ The man whom I recommend 
to take his chances in Cape Colony is the 
young and energetic engineer who has worked 
his way up to that sticking point, arrived at 
by so many, where, after having acquired a 
thorough knowledge of his particular branch, 


| he can see no prospect of material advance- 


ment at home for many years to come. If 
such a young man will come out here with 
sufficient money—say £200—to enable him 
to live for a few months while he is looking 
about for employment and taking his bear- 
ings, his chances in the long run might be 
good. But he must be prepared to take a 
position out here at much the same level as 
that which he gave up at home, or perhaps a 
little lower down on the ladder, and from 
there he must work his way up. When he 
has shown himself capable, his advancement 
should be much more rapid here than at 
home. To sucha man I should say come to 
Capetown rather than to Johannesburg in 


' the first place.” 
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SOME 
ENGLISH DOORHEADS. — 


is usually the most prominent external feature. 
A rectangular hole in a wall appears to have 
been the primitive form of entrance, but from 
remotest time efforts were made to ornament 
and embellish this opening. The Egyptians 


added dignity and importance to their gate- 
ways by flanking them with huge pylons; 


By JOHN HUTCHINGS, A.R.1LB.A. 


THE READER’S HOUSE, LUDLOW. 


they also employed the portico and colonnade 
as a decorative feature, which in the hands 


of the masterful Greeks reached such a degree | 
medizevals | 


of graceful perfection. The 
lavished all the resources of sculpture and 
carving at their command upon the gate- 
ways of their churches, and in humbler fashion 
they ornamented the domestic door with 
bracket and spur, quaint notchings and 
heraldic devices. 

It was left, however, to the Renaissance 


craftsman to develop this particular adjunct | 
as applied to the cottage and the middle-class | 


house; and while the more grandiose struc- 
tures of this period too often fail to impress 
or interest, the simpler porches of the people 
possess all the charm of suitability of purpose 
and originality of conception. Even in the 
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MUCH WENLOCK. 


UST as the hearth has become the central _ 
and most important object of the interior of _ 
our homes, the entrance door with its porch | 


| 


| 


later Georgian period, when the coped parapet 
took the place of the broad eaves cornice, the 
glory of the previous era, and plain rect- 
angular holes in the walls were deemed to 
satisfactorily answer the purpose of fenestra- 
tion, the entrance was almost always quiet 
and well-proportioned, often elegant and 
suitable in design and sometimes combined 
with these qualities a vigorous, picturesque 
originality. 

Walk down Essex Street, Norfolk Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate and any other thorough- 
fare of equal age in London, and try to 
imagine the dull monotony that would pre- 
vail if unredeemed by the porches supported 
by bracket, pilaster and column and decorated 
with delicate acanthus, honeysuckle and 
other well-known classic ornaments, 
relieve the bare wall-surface. Such would 
be the mournful appearance of our provincial 
streets—in a lesser degree, it is true, thanks to 
creeper and lichen, those acquisitions of age 
denied to the less fortunate town mansion—if 
our old brick towns were stripped of these 
accessories. They would certainly loose 
three-fourths of their interest. 

The most primitive form of structural 
porch is aslab of slate, stone or wood sup- 
ported upon two bearers built into the wall ; 
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OXFORD. 


or two sloping slabs forming a gable, sup- 
ported in the same way. These two are the 
parents of an infinitely varied offspring, of 
which each may be classed as belonging to 
the family of gables or flats, though the 
domical or curved shape may be regarded as 
a new departure. 

Let us follow the development of the slab 
supported at each end by bearers. In the 
early examples the sustaining members are 
roughly squared; in some the slab has a 
slope forward to throw off the rain in front. 
But, with the progress of decoration and the 
acquisition of means, the supports were 
carved into rough-curved shapes, into 
grotesque heads, and, as knowledge and skill 
increased, into graceful brackets and elegant 
shafts. The slab itself, no longer a thin slice, 
is thickened out and wrought into all manner 
of forms and decorated with mouldings and 
foliage. Sometimes it is hollowed out into 
a quarter-dome, sometimes wrought into an 
arch. 

The gabled variety undergoes a similar 
metamorphosis until its stately and finished 
proportions almost entirely obliterate its 
mean utilitarian origin. 

The peasant surrounds his door with 
lattice-work, which, in a season or two, 
becomes gay with rose, honeysuckle and 
jessamine, a natural decoration more appro- 
priate to his whitewashed walls than any 
masterpiece of the craftsman. 

Besides the mason, the carver and joiner, 
the worker in metal evolves his own idea in 
his own way, at first assisting the joiner ; but 
becoming bold by experiment, also launches 


that 


LUDLOW. 


BELL LANE, 


out independently and with the happiest 
results. 

Apart from a few brilliant exceptions, the 
architecture of the Renaissance, the period to 
which we will confine ourselves at present, 
was so stilted and academic that one has to 
search amongst the work of the village 
craftsman and the obscure practitioner for 
work of a lighter and more varied type; in 
short, amongst those whose imaginations 
were unfettered by the stiff scholasticism of 
the fashionable designer, and to whom the 
art of conceiving appropriate forms was an 
inherited gift and a delightful exercise 
rather than a laborious effort after artificial 
ostentation. 

The majority of the examples here illus- 
trated are taken from Shropshire, though most 
of the forms are common to other parts of the 
country. In selecting them preference has 
been generally given to simple and unpre- 
tentious types. One of the specimens from 
Much Wenlock illustrates a direct and inex- 
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ve expedient for protecting the doorway 
om the weather. It consists of a horizontal 
board, supported at each end by shaped 
brackets. Another example from the same 
place shows an artistic development of the 
same idea. The gabled type previously referred 
to is also found here in almost primitive sim- 
plicity and makes an interesting comparison 
with the more finished porch from Newcastle. 
_ The doorway of the Reader’s House, Ludlow, 
- exemplifies the kind of work executed by 
the provincial carpenter when classic influence 
_ in sadly corrupted form first reached the 
artizan class. The structural lines are still 
the old national vernacular, but foreign 
detail is crudely introduced in the lintel 
and the ornamental filling below. Ludlow 
possesses a remarkable number of fine 


NEWCASTLE (STAFFS). 


wooden porches and some exceptionally 
interesting examples of metal applied to the 
Same purpose, two of which latter are given 
among the accompanying illustrations. 

Another motive is apparent in the quaint 
combination of door and windows sur- 
‘mounted by a plaster cove and tiled roof, 
which transforms an otherwise plain cottage 
into an object of beauty (see next page). 
The letter B, presumably the initial of the 
builder, is curiously worked in the glazing 
bars of the fanlight. 

The elaborate arched hood adorns the 
front ofa formal three-storeyed brick building 
in Bewdley (see next page). This erection is 
more ostentatious than the others, and cannot 
be regarded as an unmixed structural success, 

_ and though striking in form and rich in detail 
it is scarcely a triumph of artistic design. 
The three-quarter columns of the Ionic Order 
were evidently introduced at the dictate of 
the prevailing passion for the Orders, rather 
than for any instinctive idea of appropriate- 
ness. 

Oxford provides a more satisfactory speci- 
men of this type of porch, and though later 
in date the Newcastle example fulfils all 
the requirements of the problem in a simple 
and fitting manner. 

__ This meagre collection of porches gives 
but the faintest idea of the beauty and 
variety of the door-heads to be seen in 
the old towns throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, but they afford some 

- €onception of the versatility and ability 
of that now almost extinct class of artizans 

Who worked with their brains as well as 

_ With their hands, and who had a genuine 

enon of grace and beauty—that noble 

faculty, no longer the blessed possession of 

_ the many but of a small and privileged few. 
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RBA. Standing Committees.—The new 
pointments include Mr. W. Flockhart and 
Mr. Walter Millard on the Art Committee ; 
Mr. Butler Wilson on the Practice Com- 
mittee ; and Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton on the 
1ence Committee. 


EVESHAM. 


Spoiling the Old with the New. 


HE Society for the Protection of Ancient 

Buildings is exercising itself in regard 

to some proposed alterations in the more 

ancient parts of Evesham. Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, the secretary, says :— 

At the present time the Market Square con- 
tains scenes of the greatest beauty and in- 
terest. There are few more beautiful and 
venerable groups in this country than the 
old buildings in the north-east corner, where 
mellow medizval walls and grey mottled 
roofs are pierced by the dark Norman gate- 
way and surmounted by the quaint grey 
spires of the two churches, with the many- 
pinnacled tower of the Abbey to the lett. 
In walking from the end of High Street to- 
wards the Abbey every yard develops a 
fresh combination of these groups of the 
greatest varietv and interest; and the same 
may be said of the views in returning from 
the archway towards the old Booth Hall. 
The charm of these scenes depends in a great 
measure on the fact that the commonplace 
modern buildings on the east side of the 
Square cease about half-way along it, and 
the next to them is a very excellent example 
of the old half-timber houses of Worcester- 
shire, with tiled gables and old-fashioned 
windows, which is low enough to allow the 
grand old bell-tower of the Abbey to be 
seen above it, and is ancient enough to 
agree in sentiment and in tone with the 
whole scene. My committee has learnt with 
extreme regret that this house is to be de- 
stroyed in order to make room for an extension 
of the modern brick library and corn 
exchange. 

Similarly utilitarian methods have swept 
away the remains of Evesham Abbey in past 
centuries, and those who defend the present 
schemes of destruction have no right to 
criticise the vandals who have shorn Evesham 
of its former architectural glory. 

My committee also regrets to notice that 
in a newly-published guide to the town it 
is taken for granted that a “* modern improve- 
ment” which lately involved the removal of 
a good piece of old domestic architecture on 
the left of the passage leading to the square 
is less regrettable because the building that 
replaced it is ‘a half-timbered and gabled 
building which evinces a successful effort 
to effect modern improvements in a style 
harmonising with and characteristic of the 
best architectural features of the town.” 
The fact is that to those who have any real 
grasp of the meaning and value of old archi- 
tecture it is only an aggravation of the loss, 
and no compensation whatever, to see it 
replaced by a modern imitation. The 


MUCH WENLOCK, 


MUCH WENLOCK. 


attempt in the present time to copy or 
imitate old half-timber houses such as 
Evesham is fortunate enough to retain never 
is and never can be satisfactory, but this 
fact alone ought to be enough. Everything 
that makes the old work precious or beauti- 
ful is the outcome of conditions which have 
long passed away and cannot be recalled. 
The abundant supply of massive oak timbers, 
for example, which made such buildings 
possible no longer exists, and the thin veneer 
of sham timbers which has rarely anything 
to do with the construction and is the only 
means a modern builder can afford in the 
direction of copying “half-timber’’ work is 
both pitiable and contemptible. 

The committee was very sorry to find 
that the same guide-book refers to the old 
Booth Hall in the following terms: “The 
position of the old Booth Hall is a very 
inconvenient one, and the spirit of improve- 
ment which marks the recent progress of 
the borough may at no distant date demand 
its removal. We therefore perpetuate its 
memory by an illustration.” 

The Evesham Booth Hall is certainly one 
of the finest and most unspoiled buildings 
of its class in the county, and it is lament- 
able to find that in the community that 
should be most proud of it, and the most 
anxious to protect and preserve it, such 
words should be possible. It is very much 
to be hoped that they do not reflect the 
views of the people of Evesham. 


Disclaimers. 


In reply to the foregoing remarks the 
“Evesham Journal” says: “Mr. Turner 
appears to be alarmed at some threatened 
destruction of the ‘venerable group’ of 
buildings at the south-east (not the north- 
east, as he puts it) corner of tae Market 
Place. Well, we agree that the really 
‘ancient’ buildings in this corner —Abbot 
Reginald’s Gateway for instance—should be 
sacredly preserved. But, so far as we know, 
the apprehended ‘destruction’ is purely 
imaginary. For the circulation of light and 
air and the preservation of the health of the 
people who have to live in this ‘corner,’ a 
little clearing-out would in the minds of all 
who are not crazy on the matter of ‘ preserva- 
tion’ be commendable; but we are not 
aware that even this is in contemplation. 
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DOORWAY AT LUDLOW. 


Next the assumed intention to ‘destroy’ the 
house adjoining the public library in order 
to increase the accommodations of this most 
useful institution terribly arouses Mr. 
Turner’s susceptibilities. The false senti- 
ment of this is truly pathetic. What can be 
reasonably discovered in this dilapidated 
tenement to make its removal for the ex- 
tension of the library a matter to weep over? 
It is gabled and tiled, has old-fashioned (not 
so very old-fashioned either) windows and 
is largely constructed of lath and plaster. It 
may be 200 years old. What in the name of 
common-sense can be said of an outcry to 
preserve this place as an obstacle to a 
necessary extension of a most valuable 
public institution? . . . 

“«Similar utilitarian methods,’ Mr. Turner 
informs us, ‘have swept away the remains of 
Evesham Abbey in past centuries.’ Indeed! 
Where is Mr. Turner’s authority for this 
statement? We sancy that the youngest 
historical student in the Public Library, 
whose ‘utility’ he appears to hold in con- 
tempt, would rightly inform him, if he does 
not already know it, that the ever-to-be- 
deplored sweeping-away of Evesham Abbey 
was not done in the smallest degree in the 
spirit of utilitarianism. It was the outcome 
of a political and religious revolution . . . 
Utilitarianism would have built something 
on the ruins, but these remain untouched even 
to. this day as, aee 

“His committee,’ Mr. Turner says, ‘regrets 
to notice’ the removal of ‘a good piece of old 
domestic architecture on the left of the 
passage leading to the Square.’ This refers, 
of course, to the removal of the old book- 
seller’s shop and adjacent buildings and the 
erection thereon of the new group known as 
the ‘Journal Buildings.’ The expression of 
‘regret’ in such a connection is really gro- 
tesque. We doubt if a single member of the 
committee ever saw the ‘good piece of old 
domestic architecture referred to, or if he did 
he could not have noticed its construction or 
its surroundings. It was in its frontage to 
the ‘Square’ a lath and plaster erection 
built at the end of the seventeenth century, a 
modern brick front with a parapet having 
been run up at the Bridge Street side to keep 
it up. Behind there was a conglomeration 
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A PORCH AT BEWDLEY. 


of offices, and adjoining it were, in the 
Market Place, two brick-built houses and in 
Bridge Street an offensive butcher’s shop! 
Where the ‘good architecture’ was to be 
found is undiscoverable by anybody except 
Mr. Thackeray Turner and his committee. 
Perhaps it was in the bulging windows over 
the footway which had been so constructed 
because there was no other way of getting 
light and air. The (relatively) old buildings 
had no redeeming feature. For business they 
were inconvenient ; for residence unhealthy. 
To weep over their replacement by the 
present group of handsome, convenient 
and healthy buildings is to shed crocodile’s 
tears.” 


York House, Twickenham, is to be sold 
by auction. 


A Fire at the Soane Museum in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields occurred on Saturday night, the 
fire having originated in a bedroom on the 
top floor, which set the roof ablaze. No 
damage, however, was done to the collection. 


The Rossetti Window in Birchington 
Parish Church was badly damaged on 
Friday night last by thieves, who stole the col- 
lection -oxes. Thetomb of Rossetti in the 
church was designed by Ford Madox Brown. 


The R.I.B.A. Autumn Examinations will 
take place as follows :— Preliminary, Novem- 
ber 4th and 5th (applications to be sent in 
on or before October 11th); Intermediate, 
November 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th (applications 
as before); Final and Special, November 
14th to 21st (applications by October 25th) ; 
examinations qualifying for the Office of 
District Surveyor in London, October 23rd 
and 24th (applications by October gth). 
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Views and Reviews. 


Practical Joinery. 

This book is the best on practical joinery 
which we have seen. Mr. Ellis, an old con- 
tributor to our columns, has excellent quali- 
fications for undertaking such a task. His 
_ long experience as an instructor in joinery 
at the Trades Training Schools of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Carpenters fits him to 
explain, readily and simply, the principles 
_ of joinery. His phraseology is very clear 

throughout, and his whole treatment of the 

‘subject is modern. The methods of con- 

struction described are those generally adopted 

by skilful workmen, and are such as are in 
constant use in the best London workshops 

at the present time, and although handwork 
_ has been given the primary place the more 
_ important variations required for machine 
‘production have been dealt with. The book 

begins with a description of hand tools and 
_ workshop appliances, and then proceeds, with 
the help of some very clear diagrams, to 
explain workshop practice. Here is intro- 
duced a novelty in the shape of photographs 
of a joiner actually performing the different 
operations. This is an excellent idea, and 
_ shows at a glance what no lengthy descrip- 
tion could do. The author then proceeds to 
deal in special chapters with joints; doors 
and gates; door framings, linings and finish- 
ings; windows and fittings; shutters, blinds 
and finishings; shop fronts and shop fit- 
tings ; air-tight case work ; fittings for banks, 
museums, libraries and churches; shaped, 
curved and bevelled work; miscellaneous 
_ fittings ; stairbuilding; handrailing ; mould- 

ings; foremen’s work; fixing joiner’s work ; 

notes on timber; description of woods used 

in joinery; and a glossary of technical terms 

and phrases connected with joinery. When 
it is said that all of these are dealt with 
comprehensively, many for the first time 
_ being properly treated, it will be. realised 
_ how important a publication Mr. Ellis’s book 
is. It will undoubtedly become a standard 

work on joinery. The author treats the 
subject, as it can only properly be treated, 
_ by proceeding from elementary principles 
_ to their application in everyday practice. 
The book is very well illustrated with a 
large number of scale and isometric draw- 
ings, and these in themselves should be 
of great service to architectural students 
who are naturally not in constant touch 


‘im 


rly 


with the executed examples. It must of. 


_ course be expected that Mr. Ellis has given 
_ the best methods of work, but the architect 
_ must be warned against a slavish following 
of his details as necessary to efficiency, for 
in practical work many of the safeguards he 
employs are omitted for the sake of economy 
of labour, the most important item in the 
cost of joinery. For instance, where Mr. 
Ellis is careful, as a good joiner would be, to 

_ avoid the use of nails wherever glued joints 
are stronger—there are far more nails used 
for the sake of saving labour than might be 
_ Supposed. This is especially noticeable in 
the details of window frames and sashes. 
‘Then again the finish of actual work is 
never so fine throughout as the illustrations 
Show, nor is it often necessary that it should 
e. In some cases too-accurately fitted 
work is apt to be more harmful than good, 
Such as in constructing weatherproof case- 
ments (as shown on p. 136 in the book), 
where in the case of continued wet the wood 


_ would swell and prevent the opening or. 


closing of the window. A rough joiner 
would probably be called in to ease the 
ints, with the consequence that it would 
not keep out the wet which it was in- 
~ tended to. We do not notice anything with 
_ tegard to the details of window frames built 
ish with the exterior face of the wall, nor 
) we know of any book which gives such 
ils. The publisher is to be complimented 


for publishing such a book in so admirable | 
/ a manner. We look forward to Mr. Ellis’s | 
| promised work on Carpentry. 


| ** Modern Practical Joinery,” by George Ellis. London: 
| B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. Price 12s. 6d. 
| nett. 


Liverpool Building By-laws. 
__ The second edition of this most useful aid- 
book to the Building Regulations in force at 
Liverpool, arranged and annotated by Mr. 
Goldshaw, city building surveyor, with | 


(STAFFS). 


DOOR AT NEWCASTLE 


_ diagrams by Mr. James Dod, architect, has 
just been published, revised and enlarged. 
_ A similar book would be of the greatest 
_ service in London, and we are surprised that 
_ nothing has been done to supply the need. 
' This handbook is intended for the use of 
_ architects and builders, and does not give the 
actual wording of the Acts of Parliament 
and the by-laws from which it is compiled, | 
nor does it include purely legal clauses. The | 
interpretations of any clause that has been | 
decided in any law case are carefully noted. | 
The wording of the clauses is most clearly | 
done and arranged in excellent order. There | 
is a very comprehensive index. The work is | 
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divided into two volumes, the second consist- 
ing of diagrams (many in colours) illustrating 
the application of the regulations. ‘This is, 
perhaps, the most useful part of the work, 
though, of course, the first, is of great 
importance and use also. An immense 
amount of time, labour and worry is avoided 
by this second volume, which shows at a glance 
the interpretation of any clause in the regula- 
tions. On the diagrams note is also made of 
the governing conditions and exceptions, &c., 
so that it is not necessary to wade through 


A.R.1.B.A, 


the regulations to see if any others apply to 
the case in hand or whether it is an exception 


to one or other. 

“The Manual of the Building Regulations in force in 
the City of Liverpool,” arranged and annotated by 
William Goldshaw, City Building Surveyor, with 
diagrams by James Dod. Liverpool: C. Tinling & Co. 
53, Victoria Street. Price 7s. 6d. 


Cisterns and Tanks. 


Prof. Henry Adams has just published 
Part Ill. of his series of books on “ Designing 
fronwork,” This part contains notes upon 
cisterns and tanks in general, together with 
detail drawings and calculations for a cast- 
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iron tank to hold 15,000 gals. This series of 
books is very clearly written and the present 
one is a welcome addition. It contains notes 
on materials used in the construction of 
cisterns and tanks, and the author then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the formule for the calcula- 
tion of the constructive details. He next 
deals with the form and details of tanks and 
the method of construction. Particulars of 
large tanks which have failed form a very 
interesting part of the book. Notes are also 
included on the preservation of tanks and 
pipes. The illustrations “are very clearly 
drawn. 


“Designing Ironwork: Part III., Cisterns and Tanks,” 
by Henry Adams, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., F.S.1., Professor of 
Engineering at the City of London College. Price 2s. 
Published by the author at 69, Victoria Street, BC: 


LIVERPOOL CATHE- 
DRAL COMPETITION. 


The Advisory Architects’ Report. 


HE following is the report of Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., and Mr, R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., advisory architects, on the 
designs submitted in the preliminary com- 
petition for the proposed cathedral: at 
Liverpool :— 

Of the great. importance of ensuring a 
fine design for the proposed cathedral there 
can be no question. Truro alone in England 
has had a new cathedral, the first built for 
many generations. Truro is but a county 
town, while Liverpool is one of the largest 
and most important of our cities. 

The new cathedral must be a stately, a 
dignified and a beautiful building. It must 
be suitable for the services of the English 
Church, and be capable of holding large 
congregations. All this is obvious. 

The Committee having determined on a 
competition, it is our duty to select the best 
designs submitted in this preliminary com- 
petition, and then to invite their authors to 
compete for the great work, in accordance 
with the regulations that may be laid down 
for their guidance. 

What seems to be necessary is a design 
having a distinctive character of its own, and 
one not without originality. A design with 
a striking unity of effect and idea. 


Gothic Pre-eminent. 

We were prepared to find more designs of 
a Renaissance or a Classical manner. We 
were surprised to find so few in those styles, 
and those, we feel bound to say, not com- 
manding norremarkable. The main body of 
the best designs sent in are Gothic. This 
seemed to point to Gothic as the style from 
which we should find it practical to select. 
And, indeed, that manner is accepted by most 
as generally the suitable one, except under 
special circumstances, for church-building. 
In making a selection there seemed no doubt 
but that our own English phase of the style 
should be adhered to. 

Mediaeval Cathedral Plans. 

Many of the designs sent in have plans 
more or less like numerous fine mediaeval 
cathedrals, with many chapels clustering 
round the eastern end of the choir. It is no 
doubt an arrangement of much beauty. One 
or two such chapels may be desirable, as 
being very useful in bringing comparatively 


small congregations together for early or | 


evening services, but many such chapels 
would not seem to be appropriate for the 
uses of the English Church. There should 
certainly be one or two such chapels, but we 
suppose not more would be needed. Modifi- 
cations of many of the plans submitted would 
therefore seem to be necessary. How far 
what we have said on this point should 
be embodied in the instructions to be given 
for the final competition we leave to the 
consideration of the Committee. 


We feel that the object of the competition 
is to enable the Committee to find out the 
best man for the work. What he submits 
may be thoroughly examined and discussed, 
and, if it seems desirable, may be modined 
or improved on. 

The opportunity, the great opportunity, 
must not be lost for the erection of a really 
stately and a beautiful building, one of 
striking proportions and of delightful detail. 
Our old ecclesiastical buildings afford many 
such examples. Not, indeed, that they 
should be copied, for Liverpool Cathedral 
must be an original work of art and have a 
character of its own—one fitted for the re- 
quirements of the present age, and one 
specially designed for its site. The spirit of 
our best architecture may, however, well be 
caught, and its magnificent traditions may 
be recovered and handed on. 

Whatever style is adopted there should be 
that nobility of expression, and that refine- 
ment of feeling, that is so characteristic of all 
the best architecture of the great times. We 
may add that a noble simplicity, enhanced 
by touches of beauty, is not a thing to be 
afraid of. 

In judging the designs one must take care 
to discern the real effect that the building 
would have, and not to be led away by any 
clever delineation of a conception that may 
not be really good. This is evident, but a 
first impression given by a clever and 
beautiful drawing, even though it be of a 
poor design, may be misleading and decep- 
tive. 

We shall look forward with interest and 
pleasure to the work of reporting to the 
Committee on the designs to be sent in for 
the selection of one that may be not un- 
worthy of your important and great city of 
Liverpool. 

There has happily been some revival of 
taste and knowledge of architecture in recent 
years, and this new cathedral should show 
a dawning sign. of that improving state of 
feeling, and mark the period as one of 
greater advance towards the beauty and the 
dignity that characterized the great days of 
art; and above all, it should be an example 
of cultured and religious feeling in church- 
building. 

The Portfolios. 

With regard to the plans submitted we beg 
to report that we have examined the various 
portfolios of designs, and all the drawings 
that were hung on the walls, with great care 
and with the deepest interest. The number 
in all is 103: of these thirty-three are designs 
prepared expressly for this competition. They 
represent much labour, and we may also say 
a considerable amount of talent. Twenty- 
three are sent as evidence of skill and ability 
to design a cathedral, and consist mainly of 
designs which have been submitted mostly in 
competition for large churches in different 
parts of the world. 

The remainder are a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of photographs, drawings and sketches 
partly ecclesiastical and partly secular. 
Though many of them are of much excel- 
lence, they do not show any evidence that 
their authors have any special claim to be 
considered aspirants for the work of building 
a cathedral. It is vain to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact that many of the competitors in the 
last class have taken absolutely no trouble. 
They have simply sent in a portfolio con- 
taining few, or many, photographs or draw- 
ings which they happened to have by them; 
whereas in the cases to which we first re- 
ferred, where special designs have been 


| prepared, the competitors have, many of 
| them, taken great care and trouble, and have | 
done their best to respond to the invitation — 


of the Committee. 

From the plans sent in we have selected 
five that we consider show their designers to 
be capable men. They give evidence of 
considerable knowledge of old work, great 


care in design, and originality of a sound 
and practical nature. Not the originality — 
which has little aim beyond being eccentric _ 
for the sake of being considered original, — 
but which does not regard beauty and fitness _ 
as necessary. , 
These five we suggest should be asked to © 
prepare complete designs for the cathedral, 
in accordance with the conditions to be laid 
down by the Committee. ‘ 
This seems a small number to name out of — 
such a long list of competitors, but, on the 
other hand, it may lead to greater effort 
being made to conceive and delineate a fine | 
design and with greater hope on the part of.@ 
the designer of success, and, for the world, — 
for an ultimate and satisfactory result. These : 
designs are numbered 20, 454, 68, 71, 95. : 
In addition to the above we consider it — 
would be a gracious act, and one that would 
be appreciated, tonominatea certain number ~ 
for honourable mention, as a distinct recog- 
nition of considerable skill shown sometimes _ 
in planning and sometimes in design, though 
we were unable to award them a still — 
more honourable place. We selected eight— ; 
namely, Nos. 17, 37, 41» 445 45» 46, 84 and 94— 
for such honourable mention. ; 
The five architects referred to in the report 
are :— 
2o. Austin and Paley (Lancaster). 
45a. C. A. Nicholson (London, W.C.). 


63. G, Gilbert Scott (Lendoa, S38). aman 
71. Malcolm Stark (Westminster). i 
95. W. J. Tapper (London, W.C.). ; 
Those honourably mentioned are :—- 7 
17. Sir Thomas Drew (Dublin). ¥ 


37. J. Oldrid Scott (Westminster). 
41. A. H. Skipworth (London, W.C.). 
44. H.C. Corlette (London, W.C.). . 
45. C. A. Nicholson (London, W.C.) 
46 -F. Walley (Chester). J 
84. James H. Cook (Liverpool). f 
94. Reilly & Peach (London,.S.W.) 

The foregoing report has been adopted by 

the Executive Committee. 
Some Facts. 
In the report of this Committee to the General 


_ Committee the following facts are mentioned: _ 


—The B:ll passed through both Houses of ; 
Parliament and received the Royal Assent — 
on August 8th, and, according to agreement, — 
the purchase-money of the St. James’s Mount — 
site ({10,000 in addition to £1,300 for the — 
reversionary interest in the several leases of — 
the dwelling-houses on the ground) is payable — 
to the Liverpool Corporation on February 8th — 
next. The Executive Committee havereserved — 
to themselves the right of inviting any 
architect or architects to submit designs and 
plans in the final competition : each architect @ 
taking part in such competition to receive an — 
honorarium of 300 guineas. The advisory — 
architects are to receive an honorarium of ~ 
500 guineas each. Towards carrying out the — 
scheme the sum of £154,114 has been promised, ~ 
of which £71,646 has been received and — 
£60,543 invested. . 


The Abbey of Hautecombe (illustrated on © 
the opposite page) is situated in the Haute — 
Savoie, in the Burgundian district of France, — 
twenty-two miles south of Geneva. The = 
building, of late Flamboyant Gothic, is — 
unique in character. It was once as elaborate I 
in its external design as the church of Brou, 
in the suburb of Bourg-en-Bresse; but even — 
now in its rebuilt condition it is attractive 


and full of interest. a 


The New Workshops for the Fechney — 
Industrial School at Perth are being erected : 


at a cost of about £2,000. Mr. David Smart 
isthe architect. The contractors are :—Mason- - 
work, Alexander Beveridge; joinerwork, 
Thomas Forgan & Son; slaterwork, James 
Buchan & Son; plasterer, John Peebles eo 
Son; plumber, James MacLeish ; ironwork, 
Messrs. Robertson & Robertson, Perth 
Foundry. my, 


AND 


Government Circular. 


4 on Thursday last the Local Government 
Board issued a circular respecting 
small-pox to town councils and urban and 
rural councils throughout the country. In it 
the following appears :— 

Looking to the extreme importance of the 
immediate isolation of small-pox cases, the 
Board would urge upon the council that, if 
they have not already done so, either alone 
or in conjunction with other councils, they 
should without delay make arrangements 
for obtaining suitable hospital accommoda- 
tion for any cases that may occur in their 
district. In view of the liability of small- 
pox to spread around hospitals in which 


THE ABBEY OF HAUTECOM3E 


patients suffering from that disease are col- 
lected, such hospitals should be placed in 
sparsely-populated situations. The Board 
require, as regards hospitals for small-pox, 
the cost of which is defrayed out of borrowed 
money, that particular conditions should be 
complied with, and it is important that the 
like conditions should be observed in respect 
of such hospitals when the cost is defrayed 
_ outof current rates. These conditions, which 
are set out in the Departmental Memorandum 
“On the Provision of Isolation Hospital 
Accommodation by Local Authorities” are 
briefly as follows : — 

1. The site must not have within a quarter 
of a mile of it either a hospital, whether for 
infectious diseases or not, or a workhouse, 

asylum or any similar establishment, or a 
population of as many as 200 persons. 


2. The site must not have within half a 
mile of it a population of as many as 600 
persons, whether in one or more establishments 
or in dwelling-houses. 

3. Even where the above conditions are 
fulfilled, a hospital must not be used at one 
and the same time for the reception of cases 
of small-pox and of any other class of 
disease. 

Looking to the difficulty frequently met 
with in obtaining a suitable site for a small- 
pox hospital, and also to the circumstances 
that small-pox patients commonly bear re- 
moval well, while their removal is more 
readily consented to than that of patients 
suffering from other infectious diseases, a 
small-pox hospital may conveniently serve a 
larger area than an isolation hospital for 
other infectious diseases. There is, therefore, 
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NORTHERN A.A. 


sd Fees members of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association recently paid a visit 
of inspection to some large new buildings at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. They first inspected the 
Cathedral Buildings near the top of Dean 
Street (Messrs. Oliver, Leeson & Wood, of 
Newcastle, architects). The buildings com- 
prise five storeys, exclusive of the ground 
floor and basement. The exterior is of red 
brick, with a green slate roof, and oriel 
windows of carved oak having panels 
modelled in terra-cotta, whilst the skyline 
is broken up into gables. The upper part of 
the buildings is relieved by being covered 
with rough-cast, and at the fourth floor a 
projecting balcony has been formed the full 


HAUTE SAVOIE, 


FRANCE. 


often advantage in a combination between | length of the building to give easy access to 


districts for the purpose of providing small- 
pox hospital accommodation. Where no 
hospital suitable for receiving cases of small- 
pox exists, it. may be necessary to make 
temporary provision for the reception of such 
cases, e.g., by acquiring possession of an 
existing house having sufficient land on 
which huts or tents for patients may be 
erected. The provision of hospital accommo- 
dation, however, should not be deferred until 
small-pox has actually occurred, or dangerous 
delay may be involved in securing a suitable 
site or premises. 

Other requirements in connection with 
any hospital (e.g., ambulance, nursing staff 
and medical attendance, water-supply and 
sewage-disposal) should also be considered 
beforehand. 


the roof. The iroa columns on theeground 
floor are exposed instead of being concealed 
by mirrors or other devices. The contractor 
was Mr. Stephen Easten; Messrs. Richardson 
carried out the painting work, Messrs. Bland 
the electrical work, and Messrs. Walker and 
Coxon the plumbing. 

The palatial building in Collingwood 
Street, built for the Sheriff of Newcastle (Mr. 
W. J. Sanderson), was next inspected. Messrs. 
Oliver, Leeson & Wood were also the archi- 
tects for this building. Excluding the 
ground floor and basement, there are five 
storeys, and from the top a fine bird’s-eye 
view can be gained southward and also 
partly to the west. The ground and first 
floors are treated together as a continuous 
arcade, formed by granite piers carrying. 
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arches ‘having the soffits in panels, with 
carved rosettes. The plan of the building is 
a central octagonal hall, from which the 
corridors diverge to the east and west on 
every floor. There is a staircase with marble 
steps and newels, and a wrought-iron balus- 
trade to the top of the building. At either 
side of the octagonal hall are passenger lifts. 


The corridors and octagonal hall are laid | 
with ceramic mosaic, and advantage has | 
_ always given to mix the mortar in the pro- 
| portion of a ton of lime and three of sand. 
| Hecould not account for the difference in 


been taken of the octagonal -form to produce 
an architectural effect with monolithic marble 
columns. ‘This entrance hall is carried up to 


the first floor and finished with a dome of | 
| returned a verdict that the men met their 


enriched plasterwork. The entire western 
portion of the building has been acquired by 
Messrs. Barclay & Co., bankers. 
eighty-nine offices, and it is understood that 


the premises will be ready for occupation | 


next month. Thecontractor is Mr. Alexander 
Pringle; the marble and mosaic work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Emley & Sons, 
of Newcastle, and the plastering by the 
Fibrous Plastering Co., of London. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The Value of the New Buildings in Glas- 
gow sanctioned during the past year amounted 


to £2,549,698. 


Failures in the Building and Timber 
Trades during the week ending September 
27th last were six, as compared with seven 
during the corresponding week of 1901 and 
fifteen in 19Co. 


Partnership Dissolved.—The partnership 
lately subsisting between Messrs. Herbert 
Matthers, Wybrants Olphert, and Samuel 


Lewis Jones, formerly carrying on business | 


as colliery proprietors and brick manufac- 
turers, at Resolven, near Neath, Glamorgan, 


Colliery! and Melincourt Brickworks, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. All debts 
due to or owing by the said late firm will 
be received and paid by Mr. Samuel Lewis 


Jones, who will continue the business in his | 


Own Name. 


Ontario Timber Exports Prohibition.—An 
Order in Council was recently passed by the 
Ontario Government prohibiting the expor- 
tation of hemlock logs after April 30th next. 
Pine is also prohibited. Of late years a con- 
siderable trade has sprung up, owing to 
the increasing value of these classes of 
timber. 


A Co-operative Building Firm.—A com- 
pany has been formed and registered under 
the title of the Amalgamated Builders, Ltd., 
by the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners, which has a membership of 
70,000. The members have adopted their 
general council’s proposal to take over and 
develop the joinery works established at 
Hull, Blackpool and Bradford, and have de- 
cided that the 2s. levy agreed upon in 
October last should be applied in furtherance 
of the scheme in other suitable districts. 
It is stated that the new company will com- 
pete with private firms for work in the areas 
covered. 


The Dewsbury Crane Disaster.—Mr. P. P. 
Maitland, county coroner, last week held an 
inquest on the bodies of three of the men killed 
on Thursday week by the collapsing of a crane 
at the Soothill Quarry, owned and worked 
by Messrs. James R. Akeroyd & Sons, Mr. 
W. H. Pickering, HM. Chief Inspector of 
Mines and Quarries for Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, said. the crane appeared to have 
been well ag@apted for the work designed, 
and in his opinion the cause of the accident 
was the collapse of the pillar on which the 
footstone was resting. The mortar contained 


There are | 
| been used. 


Fire Protection in London Theatres.— | 


_ sufficient lime, but either the lime was not | 


freshly slaked or properly mixed, or the stone | 
had recently been fixed, for the mortar had 


| not set and had not adhered to the stone. 
When mortaris in suchacondition it is more | 


of the nature of a lubricant than a binder. 
Mr. R. Akeroyd, managing director of the 
firm, stated that the mortar used at the 
quarries was composed of South Elmsall 
lime and river-sand. Instructions were 


the samples of mortar produced. The jury 


death accidently from the collapse of a crane, 
in the fixing of which improper mortar had 


After their first meeting last week the newly- 


formed Association of London Theatre Mana- | 
gers issued a communication to the Press in | 


which they asked for finality of decision in 
regard to fire-prevention in their theatres. 
“Failing this, they would feel themselves 


justified in appealing for the creation of a | 


permanent Government Department attached 
either to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office or 
to the Home Office. The managers have 
already expressed their willingness to defray 
the cost of such a department out of their 
own pockets by a system of taxation. They 
feel certain that such a permanent depart- 


| ment, assisted by experts, would secure a 


continuity and uniformity of administration 


which, from the nature of the prevailing | 


The | Lon 


system, is scarcely to be expected. 


managers refer to the report from the Select 


Committee on Theatres and Places of Enter- | 


tainment, printed by order of the House of | the former has been called to’ consider the 


Commons on June 2nd, 1902. Clause 4 


| says: ‘Referring to those resolutions of the 
Council passed on the 5th of April, 1892, — 
_ wherein it is suggested that in certain cases | 


(therein specified) where certificates of safety 


under the style or firm of Gored Merthyr | have been granted, periods of grace of seven 


years, ten years and five years respectively 


| should be allowed to the owners of theatres 


and music-halls during which no further 


_ requirements for structural alterations should 


be made, we desire to express Our agreement 


| in the principle that when owners or lessees | 
have fairly fulfilled obligations imposed 
| upon them in these respects they ought to 


have all reasonable safeguards against un- 
necessary interference.’ ” 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


The Royal Institute of Public Health has 
accepted the invitation of the Lord Mayor of 


| Liverpool to hold its annual congress in that 
_ city next year. 


In all probability the meet- 
ing will take place about the third week in 
July. Lord Derby has accepted the position 
of president at the Congress. 


New Park for Manchester.—The Lord 
Mayor of Manchester last week formally 
opened Heaton Park for the use of the 
general public. The park, which is situated 
within three miles of Manchester, contains 
nearly seven hundred acres, and was pur- 


| chased by the Corporation recently from Lord 


Wilton for the sum of £230,000. 
Insanitary Areas in Leeds.—The work of 


demolishing the insanitary areas of Leeds | 


continues. The Sanitary Committee of the 
Corporation recommends the City Council 
to accept the tender of Messrs. Isaac Gould, 
Ltd., for the construction of an underground 
subway in York Street, and Marsh Lane for 
the sum of £3,307 8s. This is in connection 
with the York Street scheme. It is also pro- 

osed to purchase further properties in the 
ete Hill district‘with a view to clearing 
away unhealthy areas there. 


A Roman Smelting Works Discovered.— 
The workmen employed on a deep drainage 


| scheme at Stamford have come across the 


site of a Roman iron smelting works. 


A New Pumping Station for Portsmouth 
Dockyard is to be erected to fill and empty 
the docks used for destroyers. The contract 
for the building has heen placed with the 
Westminster Construction Company. 

The Society of Engineers paid a visit on 
Wednesday, September 24th, to the engineer- 
ing works of Joseph Baker & Sons, Ltd., and 
the machine works of the Wicks Rotary 
Type-casting Co., both of which establish- 
ments are situated in Hythe Road, Willesden 
Junction. 

London Bridge Widening.—On Saturday 
last the workmen placed in position the east 
girder used in the construction of the tempo- 
tary footbridge on the north-west side of 
London bridge. Six weeks, however, will 
elapse before this temporary bridge is opened 
for traffic. The construction of the bridge 
on the east side has been commenced, and 
when the two are completed all pedestrians 
must pass over them for the next two years. 
The huge iron girders which have been 


placed in position weigh over 800 tons, and ~ : 


the cost of constructing these temporary 
bridges will be £30,000. 
The Tees Iron Industry. —A working 
agreement between the firms of Dorman, 
& Co., Ltd., and Bell Brothers, Ltd., 
both of Middlesbrough, is shortly to be made, 
and a special meeting of the shareholders of 


matter. Sir Lowthian Bell will become 
chairman of Dorman, Long & Co., and three 
of the directors of Bell Brothers are to join 
the board, Mr. Dorman taking the position 
of vice-chairman and managing director. 
The capital of Dorman, Long & Co. when 
this operation iscompleted will be £1,cco,coo, 
The two firms concerned are the largest iron 
and steel manufacturers of the North. . 

The Smaithwaite and Smithy Bridges near 
Thirlspot, on the much-frequented coach road 
between Keswick and Grasmere, have been 
recently respectively rebuilt and widened. 


_ The new bridge at Smaithwaite is practically 
| ina direct line with the roads on both sides 


of the gill, and is of such height as to make 


| the road almost level between the hills on the 


opposite banks. The road between the two 
parapets is 22ft. 6in. wide, compared with a 
13ft. road on the old bridge ; and the parapets 
are 3{t. 6in. above the level of the road- 
surface. The new bridge has a span of soft. 
The rise of the arch at the crown is 12’sit., 
and the thickness of the abutments is 1oft. 
It is placed on the east side of the old bridge 
(which still remains). The work is sneck or 


| broken faced. The arch is massive and in~ 


keeping with the dam of the Manchester 
Corporation Waterworks, which impounds 
the water of Thirlmere close by. A little 
further along the road in the direction of 
Grasmere another improvement has been 
effected in the lowering of the crown of the 
Smithy Brow and the widening of the Smithy 
Bridge (which crosses the How Beck) by the 
addition of a skew extension to the west or 
high side of the old bridge. The span here 
is 20ft.; the angle is 4o degs. and the oblique 
span 31114ft. The hill between Smaith- 
waite and Smithy Bridge has been lowered 
6ft. and the gradient over Smithy Bridge is 
now 1 in 19 throughout. The stone used at 
both bridges is the Aspatria red freestone, — 


and the total contract price for the two 


bridges has been £2,036—f 704 for the Smithy 
Bridge and £1,332 for Smaithwaite. Mr. 


Telfer, of Langholm, was the contractor; 4 


Mr. Bell, the county surveyor and bridge- 
master, was the engineer. <a 
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Enquiries Answered. 
‘he services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who vequive informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Preserving an Old Oak Chimney-piece. 
__ BrrmincnamM.—Brum writes: “ Which is 
_ the best way to preserve a valuable old oak 
_ chimney-piece which is decaying badly and 

is full of insects?” 

The querist might have been more explicit 
in indicating the probable nature of the 
“decay” referred to. ‘‘ Insects,” too, is rather 
_ a vague term, but surmising that the trouble 
is of that order when wood is said to be 
“worm-eaten,” little hope can be held out of 
any treatment proving really effectual in 
ending the trouble. The rottenness of worm- 
_ eaten wood is due to the persistent boring 
_ or tunnelling of some insect— variously termed 
louse, weevil, &c.—or, more probably, the 
_ larva (worm or maggot) of some insect of 
_ whose life-history little or nothing seems to 
be known. It has been stated to be the 
larva of a small brown beetle, about +in. 
long, which arrives at maturity in the month 
of July; but the insects usually seen about 
wood that is worm-eaten are very agile 
_ louse-like creatures. Whether these are the 
cause of the borings or merely tenants of 
the tunnellings, the writer cannot say; they 
_ seem, On a Cursory examination, to be akin 
_ to the insects which infest old books (book- 
_ worms?). Various treatments are recom- 
mended as palliatives Impregnating the 
affected parts with benzoline, benzine or 
paraffin, though useful, has self-evident dis- 
_ advantages; oil of cassia issaid to be effective; 
_ some use a decoction of bitter apple in water ; 
amore drastic though tedious remedy is to 
_ inject in each hole, using a hypodermiesyringe, 
a solution of bichloride of mercury (corrosive 
_sublimate) made by dissolving 1oz. of the 
salt in a pint of water. Another recipe 
_ for the solution is mercuric chloride (40z.) 
_ dissolved in water (20zs.) and methylated 
‘Spirit (20zs). Both these mixtures are rank 
» poison, and should be used with extreme 

aecare. ; gM os 


My Municipal and Sanitary Engineers. 
__ Liverroot.—Domino writes: “Where can 
I get a prospectus of the examinations for 
Municipal and sanitary surveyors ?” 
__ Apply to the secretary of the Incorporated 
_ Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers, 11, Victoria Street, Westminster, 


. . 


Value of Land in London. 
_ Harrow.—A. B, writes: “ What is the 
value of land in Piccadilly near or facing 
_ Green Park? Is there a record kept of sales 
- in London ?”’ 
__ The value of land in Piccadilly would 
_ depend almost entirely upon its extent, shape 
and position, and it would be most mis- 
leading to suggest any sum without having 
s information. A record of sales in 
London is kept by the “Estates Exchange,” 
_ whose offices are at the Auction Mart, Token- 
house Yard, E.C. The information they 
‘Supply, however, is confined to members, who 
_ pay an annual subscription towards the cost 
of keeping up the record. 
. 3 HAMPTON & SONS. 


~ 


Copper-Covered Spires. 

_, Mancuester.—E. W. writes: “In cover- 
ing a spire with copper which I wish to 

velop green, is it necessary to use any 
al copper? I have been told that the 

dern copper has had some property ex- 

tacted which often prevents it becoming 


| court. 


green. I should like to know if this is true, 
or whether it is only the question of the state 
of the local atmosphere which is the deter- 
mining factor.” 

Of course the alloy in the copper has some 
very slight effect on the tint of green which 
the copper acquires, but the question of it 
going green entirely depends upon the atmo- 
spheric conditions. 


Evening Classes in Building Construction 
in London. 


Lonpon, W.—Smiru writes: “ Which is the 
best evening school in London for building 
construction (honours stage)?” 

There are a number of schools which have 
good classes in building construction. We 
might suggest that you go to the Polytechnic 
in Regent Street, W. 


Pocket-Book of Building Memoranda. 

Nantwicu.—J. F. H. writes: “Is there any 
pocket volume giving general information 
suitable for a builder, and embracing the 
building trade throughout ?” 

Get Hurst’s ‘‘ Architectural Surveyor’s Hand- 
book,” published by E. & F. N. Spon. Ltd., 
price 4s. nett. 


Indices to the “ Builders’ Journal.” 

Duruam.—A. M. D. writes: ‘ Please state 
with which number of your journal the 
volume before the last one begins; also one 
or two volumes before this. I want the 
numbers containing the indices ” 

The index to Vol. XIV. appeared in our 
issue for February 19th, 1902; for Vol. XIII. 
in August 28th, 1901; for Vol. XII. in 
February 13th, rgor; for Vol. XI. in August 
8th, 1900; and for Vol. X. in February 7th, 
1900. 


Sketching around Liverpool. 

AINTREE.—DRAUGHTSMAN writes: ‘“ Kindly 
give mesome information about architectural 
work to sketch in the Liverpool district, par- 
ticularly the country lying around Sefton and 
between Liverpool and Ormskirk.” 

Sefton has a fine church of the time of 
Henry VIII., containing monuments and 
brasses and good carving. Ormskirk has a 
church with detached tower and spire, said 
to have been erected to the memory of 
Edward, third Earl of Derby, in 1572. 
Allerton contains Allerton Hall, which is 
partly old and partlynew. There are several 
old manors in the villages near Liverpool, of 
which the most ancient and curious is Speke 
Hall, built mostly in timber and. plaster, and 
which, when entire, enclosed a square area or 
It was formerly surrounded with a 
moat. Little Moreton Hall (described and 
illustrated in the Burtpers’ Journat for 
January 8th last) is of the same character, 
and extremely beautiful, while Prestbury 
Church and Vicarage are both worthy of a 
visit, but they scarcely lie in the district 
mentioned in the question. Ce clad eae 


Reciprocal Diagrams. 

ProBATIONER writes: “The following 
question was given at an Intermediate Ex- 
amination of the R.IL.B.A.: ‘What do you 
understand by the term reciprocal diagram ? 
Give the reciprocal diagram to an ordinary 
king-post roof-truss. What is the object of a 
reciprocal diagram? Illustrate this part of 
the answer by reference to the king-post roof- 
truss and its reciprocal.’ Kindly answer this.” 

The reciprocal diagram is the stress 
diagram, the method of obtaining which 
was explained at length in the articles on 
“Building Construction” in our issues for 
October 30th and November 6th, 1901. 

Surveying Expeditions. 

HattwuistLe.—E. H. writes: ‘‘ How could 
I obtain a position in a surveying expedition 
abroad, and what are the qualifications 
necessary for such a post?” 
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Surveying parties of this description are 
generally made up privately, but occasionally 
vacancies are advertised in the principal 
engineering papers, The chief qualifica- 
tions necessary are sound physique and a 
thorough practical knowledge of land sur- 
veying in all its branches, while experience 
in dealing with native races is also extremely 
valuable. G. A. T. M. 


Book on Glass-moaking. 

Grass writes: “Is there any book giving 
a description of furnaces, &c., as used in the 
manufacture of glass ?”’ 

“The Principles of Glass-making,” by H. 
J. Powell (George Bell & Sons), will probably 
serve your purpose. 


Domes. 

Lonvon, N.E.—J. W. F. writes: “Are the 
beds of the courses of stonework in the pen- 
dentives of a dome level or do they radiate 
from a centre, like those of the dome 
proper ?”’ 

The joints radiate from a centre the same 
as in a dome. 


Architectural Study. 

W. W. writes: “I am in an architect’s 
office. The only evening school I can attend 
does ‘not hold classes in architecture until 
the fourth year of a building course, and 
then not of much worth. What books on 
architecture should I study? I have a copy 
of Mr. Phene Spiers’s ‘ Orders.’ ” 

You cannot study architecture. properly 
until you have a knowledge of building con- 
struction. Read Banister Fletcher’s “ History 
of Architecture,’ measure and study old 
buildings, and also go over and study recent 
developments in design. 


Plenum System of Ventilation. 

SHREwsBury.—G, D. L. writes: “ Kindly 
give full particulars of the ‘ plenum’ system 
of ventilation, or inform me where I can 
procure such,” 

See Specification No. 5, and F. Dye’s 
“Warming and Ventilating Buildings” 
(E. & F. N Spon, Ltd., price ros. 6d. nett). 


Chancel and Nave Roofs. 

Winton writes: “Should the roof of a 
chancel be higher or lower than the nave 
roof? Did this apply to churches in the 
Middle Ages?” 

The line of roof throughout is, in my 
opinion, better unbroken—this is almost 
invariably so in large churches belonging to 
the Religious Houses, the difference in height 
being marked only by the rise and steps 
from the body or nave to the chancel and 
from the chancel to the sacrarium. Some 
designers prefer to denote a difference by 
placing a cross or fléche over the point of 
separation between the chancel and the nave. 
The difference in the height of the roofs 1s 
mostly found in country districts, and came 
about through the narrowing of the chancel 
and the adoption, as a consequence, of the 
chancel arch, the narrowing of the chancel 
necessitating (if the same pitch was kept) the 
lowering of the roof. In the Middle Ages 
one finds all varieties in use. There are 
authorities who state that wherever churches 
exist with the roof of the chancel higher 
than that of the nave, these churches belonged 
to the Dominican order. Again there are 
others who say that the nave and its roof, 
where lower, was usually of later date, and 
this explanation certainly would account 
for the difference, as the Perpendicular work 
was less in pitch than the earlier styles. 
Finally, some authorities give as a reason 
that when the chancel was higher than the 
nave in buildings belonging to the Regular 
Clergy, it was to show that the faithful 
laity used the nave on sufferance only and 
were subservient to their masters, the Elect. 
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Bricks. and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 


Architecture differs from her sister arts of 
painting and sculpture in this, that while they 
directly oviginate from a feeling for beauty, 
and| axe either wholly independent of utility 
ov only accidentally connected with it, architec- 
ture vesults in the first instance from necessity, 
beauty being a superadded grace. 

Sir Givpert Scort, 


Tue Palladian Bridge at Prior 
Park, Bath, situated in one of 
the prettiest spots in the county of Somerset, 
spans the first of three small lakes which 
descend by falls, the first coming in the 
centre of the bridge, as may be seen on the 
plan. The bridge is at the bottom of a 
“comb,” lying almost due north and south, 
the upper slopes being thickly wooded. At 
the head of the “comb” lies Wood’s splendid 
mansion of Prior Park, built for the famous 
Ralph Allen between the years 1735 and 1743. 
Neither the date of the building of the bridge 
nor the name of the builder is actually 
known, but among the numerous dates and 
initials cut into the stones are two—l. D. 1777 
and I. T. 1782. The bridge was copied from 
that at Wilton (1736), and was probably 
erected between the years 1750 and 1760. 
Mr. Gilbert E. Peto made the measured 
drawings which we reproduce, with the 
assistance of Mr. Mowbray Green, author of 
“The Eighteenth-century Architecture of 
Bath.’—The restaurant and club in High 
Street, Stratford, E., is the first of a series 
intended to be erected by the West Ham 
Club and Restaurant Co. 
has been formed for the purpose of establish- 
ing and conducting in the county borough 
of West Ham (and elsewhere should it be so 
determined) club-houses and restaurants, and 
of providing therein refreshments, sleeping 
accommodation, amusements and recreation 
for the industrial classes. Beyond the 
accommodation shown on the plans there 
is a}.basement containing a large coffee- 
and smoking-room, the kitchens, and the 
necessary stores and heating-chamber. The 
work has been carried out at a cost of about 
£14,000 by Messrs. Kingerlee & Sons, of 
Oxford, under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. S. B. Russell, A.R.I.B.A., of 11, 


Our Plates. 


Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.—The design for the | 


groined vault is almost self-explanatory. 
The plan having been put down and the 
height of the ridge line settled, it will be 
noticed that the transverse rib (shown shaded 


in section) was first drawn with centre on the | 


base line of the springing. From a middle 
point on the curve a vertical was dropped on 
to the base line, and at the point where it 
meets it an arc was drawn with centre at 
wall line. At the points where this arc cuts 
the lines of the ribs on plan, verticals were 
raised to the same height as the vertical 
dropped from the transverse rib at first. 


These are points on the curves of the ribs. — 


The other points necessary to find the centres 
from which to strike the curves of these ribs 


are of course found by raising verticals from | 


the ends of ribs lines (7.e., where the centres of 
the bosses are) to the same height as the 
transverse rib, for the ridge is level. There 
are three points now determined on every 
curve, namely, at the ridge, at the springing, 
and at a point the same height as that taken 
on the transverse rib. These three points deter- 
mine the centre to strike thecurve from. The 
wall- and ridge-ribs are drawn independently 
and the height of the latter determines the 
curve of the intermediate rib vv, as the 
vertical from the boss is drawn equal to the 
height of this boss on the ridge rib x x. The 
longitudinal section is drawn by means of 
ordinates from the curves determined on 
the plan. 


The company | 


| Bridge. 


| Sonning may be prevented,” Mr. G. D. Leshe 
| Sir Bradford Leslie, K.C.1.E., who has been 


| present imstance refer only to bridges of 


In a letter to the “Times” 

in the hope that, “even 
at the eleventh hour, the 
erection of a hideous steel lattice girder at 


The Life of a 


quotes the following remarks by his brother, 


engaged principally on bridge-building for 
more than forty years (which remarks in the 


moderate span, such as those on the Upper 


SSS 
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Thames) :—‘ As to bridges, of course, masonry ~ 
or brick-arched bridges are the best and most — 
economical, because they are practically im- 
perishable. Timber comes next; timber — 
bridges properly designed are ‘as strong as — 
steel. If timber is burnettized with bi-— 
chloride of zinc under pressure it becomes — 
non-inflammable. Brunel’s timber viaductson 
the Cornish Railway carried the traffic for — 
forty years, and many of them are still in © 
existence. Timber bridges are half the price 
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of steel; if the saving be invested at com- 
ound interest the accumulated fund would 
ay for the renewal of the timber from time 
o time as required, and still show a large 
onomy as compared with steel. I might 
Imost add that timber is safer than steel; a 
steel pillar or strut is liable to collapse by a 
blow, especially when under strain, and let 
down an entire span; timber will give or 
yield and recover its form. Steel is liable to 
“corrosion in ungetatable places, and the 
‘damage may goon until the bridge collapses. 
This was the case with the Hastings Sus- 
' pension Bridge at Calcutta.” 
Tue municipality of Venice 
-ArtExhibition has opened a competition 
_ at Venice. among Italian and foreign 
artists for the best design, modelled, for a 
- large gold medal to be awarded to the most 
_ important works shown at the International 
Art Exhibition of 1903. The medal* must 
_ bear on the obverse an allegorical figure of 
_ Venice and her artistic glories, surrounded 
by the inscription “La Esposizione Inter- 
_mazionale d’Arte della Citta di Venezia, 
1903,” and on the reverse side the words 
“Gran Premio della Citta di Venezia,” 
_ leaving a blank for the name of the success- 
_ ful competitor, the whole to be surrounded 
_ by an ornamental border. Every competitor 
~ must send in the models of the obverse and 
reverse sides of the medal executed in either 
wax or plaster; the models must have a 
_ diameter of exactly r2omm.; and the com- 
_ petitors must send, together with the models, 
the respective photographic reproductions 
_ measuring 40mm. in diameter, which will 
_ be the dimensions of the medal. A prize 
of 3,000 lire will be awarded to the author of 
the model judged the most deserving of 
_ reproduction, and judgment will be given 
_ by acommission composed of the mayor of 
_ Venice, president of the Exhibition, the 
general secretary and three artists. The 
_ models for competition must reach the office 
_ of the secretary of the exhibition (Municipio 
_ di Venezia), post-paid, not later than January 
§ 31st, 1903, and must be signed with a motto, 
_ which motto must also be written on a sealed 
_ envelope containing the full name and address 
of the competitor. 


International 


_ South Kensing- THe new buildings of the 
ls Museum. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, are progressing rapidly. 
The walls of the basement are now almost 
finished, and the eastern side of the quad- 
_ tangle appears to be complete but for the 
glazing of the windows. This work has 
_ permitted the removal of the obstructions in 
_ the route to the refreshment-rooms; and has 
_ also enabled the museum authorities to open 
vo small additional rooms to the public in 
_ the South Court. These have been filled 
_ with English carved woodwork and furni- 
_ ture,in continuation of the series bezun by 
__ the acquisition of the room from Sizergh 
Castle. Among the exhibits one does not 
_ Temember to have seen before are some fine 
"panelling from an old house in Exeter, 
ascribed to the year 1600, and a splendid 
"specimen of a carved roof-beam, with a 
quaint inscription running along the whole 


_ Of its three visible sides, dated 1638. 


Tse upper portion of the 
venerable tower of Brixton 
Church, erected about 1438, 
has for some years been in a somewhat 
dangerous state. From the battlements and 
the beacon tower the entire mortar had been 
Worn away; the louvres of the bell-chamber, 
which were formed of slate rags, were 
d and very unsafe, and the stones 
the tower generally required pointing. 
ntly, under the superintendence of Mr. 
les King, architect, new louvres of cut 
labole slate have been placed in position, 
whole of the battlements have been 


rebuilt, and a great portion of the walls have 
been pointed in cement. It is intended, as 
soon as further funds are forthcoming, to 
continue the latter renovation to the base. 
But sufficient has already been done to, at all 
events, safeguard the ancient tower from 
immediate injury. 


Keystones. 


New Harbour Works at Bilbao are being 
constructed. 


A new Sanatorium at Weymouth has been 
erected at a cost of about £20,000. 


Lichfield Grammar School was sold last 
week for £1,035. The governors will build 
a new and larger school on a site at 
Borrowcop. 


In ‘‘ The Best of Friends,” the new Drury 
Lane drama, the furnishing of the scenes in 
Lord Amsbury’s rooms in St. Simon’s College, 
Oxford, and the Great Yeomanry banquet, 
has been carried out by Messrs. Oetzmann & 
Co., of Hampstead Road, N.W. 


A Statue of Lord Tredegar is to be erected 
in Tredegar. Mr. Walter Merrett, of 20, 
Mornington Road, Regent’s Park, London, 
who was a pupil of Mr. Joseph Edwards, 
Merthyr, and subsequently of the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm, R.A., is the sculptor com- 
missioned, The statue will be in Sicilian 
marble. 


Cracks in the Doges’ Palace, Venice.— 
On the removal of the bookcases from the 


hall called the Bessarione, in the palace of | 


the Doges, several longitudinal and trans- 


verse cracks were discovered in the inner wall | 


and in the pavement. The condition of the 
floor is dangerous owing to the volumes of 


St. Mark’s Library weighing heavily upon | 


it. Notwithstanding the official declarations, 
not a single book has yet been removed from 
the Doges’ Palace. 


New Municipal Buildings and Free Library 
at Dingwall are being erected, Mr. Carnegie 
having offered £2,000 to build the free library. 
The chief feature in the existing Municipal 
Buildings—the quaint old tower—will be 
preserved, the rest of the building will be 
taken down, and the new free brary block 
will be erected in connection with the new 
Municipal Buildings. 
will face High Street, while the front of the 
library buildings and the entrance will be on 
Church Street. The architect of the buildings 
is Mr. W. C, Joass,.Dingwall. 

A Discovery of Syrian Rock Sculptures. — 
Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie, formerly of Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire, writes from Shweir, 
Mount. Lebanon, announcing her discovery 
on the eastern slope of Mount Lebanon of 
two rock sculptures. “The one is a few 
miles up the mountains, and the other is in 
a gorge or channel of a winter torrent 
bordering on the plain of Coele Syria. On 
the first are seen the figures of a ‘ bull,’ ‘cow,’ 
and at least one lon-—-this combination 
‘suggests a Hittite origin’; the other is the 
figure of a female armed with a spear and a 
sword.” 

Greencoat Technical Classes.—The techni- 
cal and art classes held at the Greencoat 
School, Camberwell Green, S.E., resumed 
work for the -twenty-third session on 
Monday last. These classes, in affiliation 


The front of the latter ~ 


with the Technical Board of the L.C.C., | 


the City and Guilds Institute and the 
Board of Education, have for many years 
done good work among the artizan popu- 
lation of Camberwell. Of late their useful- 
ness has been considerably increased by the 
help of the Technical Education Board’s 
grants in aid of equipment. By this means 
a very valuable collection of models and 
apparatus has been provided for the use of 
students employed in the building trade, 


A new Grammar School for Girls at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch has been erected at a cost 
of £10,009. Accommodation is provided for 
200 pupils, including thirty-eight boarders. 

The Yarmouth Fish Wharf has been ex- 
tended by the Corporation. Six new offices 
and ten bays have been added. The new 
offices are built of glazed bricks. The work 
cost £1,000, 


The New Technical School at Southend 
has accommodation for 375 scholars and 
has been built by the town council at a 
cost of £20,000. The architect was Mr. 
Henry T. Hare. 


A new Courthouse at Sparkhill, Birming- 
ham, has been erected behind the police- 
station. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. Frank Davis, of Moseley, under the 
direction of Mr. A. B. Rowe (acting county 
sutveyor) and Mr. E. T. Fletcher (clerk of 
works), 


New Wesleyan Day and Sunday Schools 
at Great Lever have been erected at a cost of 
about £7,000. Accommodation is provided 
for 850 day-school children and for 1,000 in 
Sunday school classes. Messrs. W. Townson 
& Sons were the builders, and Messrs. Potts, 
Son & Hennings the architects. 


A new Congregational Church at Easton, 
Bristol, has been erected in Greenbank Road, 
Messrs. George Humphreys & Sons were the 
builders, and Mr. Frank Wills was the archi- 
tect. The total cost has been about £5,000. 
The building is of brick, and, including 
galleries, will provide seating accommoda- 
tion for about 800 persons, 


A new Grammar School at Beverley has 
been erected on the west side of Queensgate 


| on a site which stretches westward towards 


Westwood. The exterior is simply treated 
in red bricks with stone dressings, and the 
roofs are covered with red tiles. Mr. John 
Bilson, F.S.A., of Hull, was the architect, 
and Mr. J. Constable, of Beverley, the builder. 


A Facsimile of the Old Celtic Cross at 
Treton, in Cumberland, has been erected 
at Whitechurch Canonicorum, Charmouth, 
Dorset, as a memorial to the late vicar. It 
consists of a monolith of Ham Hill stone, 
oft. high, taking the form of across at the 
top. The actual inscriptions upon the shaft 
are raised upon inlaid slabs of yellow 
magnesium limestone, identical in colour 
with the Ham Hill. It is the handiwork 
of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 


A Stone Font, with ornamental oalx cover, 
has been placed in the parish church of St, 
Thomas as a memorial to the late Rev. W. 
J. Birkbeck, prebendary of Wells, who was 
for four years vicar. The font and the 
steps upon which it stands are all of 
West-country Beer stone, whilst the spiral 
cover is of old English oak, They were 
designed by Mr. Doran Webb, architect, of 
Salisbury, and carried out by Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, of Exeter. The hanging 
apparatus by which the canopy is raised was 
supplied by Messrs. Singer, of Frome. 


‘A House Stolen.—M. Ridoux, a piano 
manufacturer of Paris, some years ago built 
a country house near St. Quinton, in the 
department of Somme. The house was built 
of wood on a stonework foundation, and was 
most sumptuously furnished. For several 
years M. Ridoux has been in the habit of 
going there with his family tospend a month 
during the summer. At the beginning of 
September, accompanied by his wife and 
daughters, he arrived at St. Quinton, but 
found, to his utter astonishment, that nothing 
was left of the house except the foundations, 
It appears that during the winter a number 
of workmen, who said they had been sent 
from Paris by M. Ridoux, had taken away 
all the furniture, and afterwards pulled down 
the house. This they bodily carted away, 
and sold as old building material. 
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A new Abattoir at Dublin has been erected | 


in North Circular Road. 


A Banner designed by Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., and worked by twenty-five 
ladies, will be exhibited at the forthcoming 
Church Congress at Northampton. 


Change of Address.—Mr. Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., has removed from 48, Harley 
Street, W., to 2, York Gate, Baker Street, 
N.W. 


A new Institute for Seamen at Salford has 
been erected in Trafford Road from plans by 
Mr. J. Medland Taylor. Messrs. W. Southern 
& Sons were the builders. The cost of the 
site and the building has been about £6,000. 


The Sheffield Society of Artists will hold 
its annual exhibition of modern works of art 
in the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, from October 
14th to November 11th. Sending-in days 
are October roth and 11th. 

The Roofless Ruins of the Chapel of St. 
Nicholas, in Carisbrooke Castle, are proposed 
to be restored asa memorial of King Charles]. 
The plans have been approved by the Govern- 


ment Department which has the care of | 


historic buildings. 

The Following Conversation was overheard 
at a club:—Layman to rising painter: “I 
suppose all you have to do is to study at an 
art school, exhibit at the Academy, and then 
you are made?” ‘No; then you goto Paris 
to be discovered. We don’t make anything 
in England—not even artists | ” 


At St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, a memorial window has just 
been erected to the memory of the late Mr. 
John Bagnold Burgess, R.A. The appear- 
ance of the window suffers from the fact that 
the gallery runs across it and cuts it in two, 
but the general colour is rich and harmonious. 


The Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee of the L.C.C. recently considered 
the report of the architect presenting working 
drawings, specifications, &c. regarding the 
blocks of dwellings to be erected in the 
Clerkenwell Road and Leather Lane front- 
ages of the Reid’s Brewery Estate. 


St. Stephen, Walbrook.—Messrs. Green & 
Son, of 28 and 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, who 
have already surveyed and made detailed 
plans of several parishes in the City, have 
now been instructed, in accordance with the 
resolution of the vestry, to prepare a similar 
plan of the parish of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 

An Accident.—A quantity of stone-break- 
ing machinery was recently being moved at 
Messrs. Goodwin & Barsby’s iron foundry at 
Leicester when the beam of a crane smashed 
and the whole weight of machinery fell. Five 
men were injured, having their legs and arms 
fractured, one man dying a few hours later. 


A new Wesleyan Church at Failsworth 
has been erected from designs by Mr. John 
Wynne, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester. The 
builders were Messrs. A. R. Bullivant & Sons, 
of Manchester. It is of red bricks, with stone 
facings in Gothic-style, and accommodation 
‘is provided for 500 persons. The cost was 
about £4,000. 

A new Font and Two Stained-Glass 
Windows have recently been added to St. 
Luke’s church, Camberwell. The font was 
made in Italy from designs by Mr. H. P. 
Horne, by two brothers, Attilio and Giustino 
Giustini, of Maiano, a village not far from 
the famous quarries of Settignano, near 
Florence. The marbles used are yellow 
Sienese and red “Cippo,”’ harmonising well 


with each other and with the black and | 


white marbles of the steps and floor. The 
bowl of the font is a solid block of red 
marble, with inlaid yellow marble panels 
on its eight sides and small columns of the 
same material at the angles. The two 
windows form the first section of a scheme 
for the aisle windows intended to illustrate 
the Te Deum. 


| wood has been erected in Chichele Road at 
a cost of about £5,000. Accommodation is 
provided for about 850 worshippers. Messrs. 
Spalding & Spalding were the architects. 

The Monument to Musset now being 
executed by M. Antonin Mercié is the subject 
of animated discussion. It is believed that 
finally the monument will be placed in front 
of the Theatre Francais, Paris, where the 
author’s work was so often in evidence. 

The Sanctuary of the Parish Church of 
Whippingham is being enlarged and a reredos 
erected as a memorial to Queen Victoria. 
A portion of the chancel roof over the sanc- 
tuary will undergo alteration, and the 
| chancel floor is to be partly laid with 
marble. 

The Isle of Wight Memorial to Queen 
Victoria takes the form of a graceful column, 
supported by figures emblematical of the 
regal virtues, guarded by lions couchant. 
It is being erected in the market square at 
Newport. The figures and lions will be 
executed in bronze. 


Leeds is being erected in Harehills Avenue. 
There will be a school building attached. 
| The. buildings are from the design of Mr. W. H. 
Dinsley, of Chorley, and are estimated to 
cost £6,500. The chapel will seat 500 wor- 
shippers and the schools will accommodate 
300 children. 


The new Westminster Cathedral.— Car- 
dinal Vaughan has decided upon the imme- 
diate decoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
Chapel in the new Westminster Cathedral. 
Its construction has cost about £5,000, and its 
decoration with marble and mosaics is esti- 
| mated to cost at least £12,000. Towards 
these sums his brother, the Rev. Kenelm 
Vaughan, has collected in Spain and South 
America over £13,000. 

M. Raphael Brown, the well-known in- 
spector of Beaux-Arts in Paris, concludes his 
| term of office at the end of the year. In 
consideration of his excellent services in the 
_ cause of art he has been invited to continue 
his duties indefinitely, and he will shortly be 
engaged with M. Bouvard in the reorganisa- 
tion of the municipal service of fine arts in 
Paris. It is expected that a great many 
changes will take place in the personnel of 
the museums. 

A Statue to Shakespeare is to be erected 
at Copenhagen in the open space between the 
town harbour and the railway station. It 
will face the so-called ‘‘ Hamlet Terrace” of 
Kronborg Castle, on which Shakespeare 
laid the scene between Hamlet and_ his 
murdered father, and thereby indissolubly 
coupled the name of Elsinore with his own. 
The work of executing the bust has been 
entrusted to M. Hasselrus, a Danish sculptor 
residing in Rome. 


The Church of St. George, Botolph Lane, 
has been closed on account of its unsafe con- 
dition for several years. It has, however, 
remained standing owing to the dilatory 
procedure of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and the inability of the various authorities 
concerned to arrive at an amicable settle 
ment of the various questions involved. Now 
the scheme of union with the Church of 
St. Mary-at Hill has been finally approved 
and signed, and no further obstacle stands in 
the way. As a preliminary towards the 
demolition of the church, the sanitary autho- 
rities of the City are taking action witha 
view to securing the removal and reinterment 
of any human remains that may be buried in 
the vaults or the churchyard. The actual 
work of demolition will, it is expected, be 
proceeded with in the course of a very short 
while. The monuments and other features 
of interest which the church contains will be 
removed to and re-erected in the Church of 
| St. Mary-at-Hill. 


A new Congregational Church at Crickle- | 


| 
| 


A new Primitive Methodist Chapel at | 


_ style, and is treated with a reticence and — 


The new Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Norwich, which the Duke of Norfolk is — 
building, is progressing apace. The nave — 
has been finished for some time, and is used 
for services, while the walls of the east end 
and transepts are now raised as far as the — 
crowns of the arches of the first storey. The 
cathedral has a magnificent site, and on its 
tower it is proposed to place a beacon light — 
which will be visible at sea. The interior is _ 
a fine example of work in the Early English ~ 


even severity which gives it, for a modern 
building, an unusually impressive effect. 
The architect responsible for the plans was 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott. a 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
November 3rd. a 

1901.—Pile Drivers.—16,738. T. Mdsus, — 
12, Goethestrasse, Carlottenburg, Germany. — 
This invention relates specially to pile-— 
driving under water. The monkey slidesup 
and down in a tube which enclosesthe upper 
end of the pile. The driving is thus not 
retarded by the monkey having to pass 
throuzh the water, and, also, extra long 
piles are not required. a 


Trench-cutting Machines.—18,061. E. ~ 
ScuoriELp, 48, Winfield Mount, Blackman ~ 
Lane, Leeds. The machine consists of a — 
series of cutters which work down the side — 
of the trench, in combination with a chain ~ 
bucket elevator for raising the material to — 
the surface, where it is discharged on to a ~ 
chute. The machine is driven by any con- 
venient power and takes up a space of about ~ 
5ft. from front to back in the trench: the 
sides of the latter can be immediately 
propped up, and the depth of the excavation ~ 
can be regulated whilst the machine is 
working. ri 

Firebrick Arches for Boiler Settings.— 
r9,o52. -H. W. Foxwortuy and R! Wie 
Moore, 61, Strathblaine Road, Clapham 
Junction, London, S.W. The bricks are’ 4 
formed with rebates and joggles on their — 
radial faces so as to interlock with adjacent — 
blocks, and thus compensate for the expan- — 
sion and contraction caused by the extreme — 
variations of temperature to which they are — 
necessarily subjected. ¥ 

Float-Actuated Taps.-—21,147. W. BRApD- — 
LEY, 18, Collegiate Crescent, Broomhall Park, 
Sheffield. The valve is opened full by the 
float lever and kept so by the water — 
pressure; similarly it is closed suddenly and © 
held closed by the water pressure. 

Keys for Drawing Instruments.—21,340. 
E. NICKERSON, 134, South Place, Kennington 
Park, London, S.E. The key consists of a- 
small tube or a flat piece or metal having a 
projecting point at one end, while another — 
point is formed on a spring-controlled shde. — 
The two points can thus be adjusted to fit 
the nut on the compass joint. 
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The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until - 
November 1oth next. A summary of the more 

im portant of them will be given next week. 


1901.—11,366, Waite, softening, filtering 
and purifying water. 17,805, Harris, purifi- 
cation of air. 17,986, Cowxine, hinges. — 
18,154, MopBErRLEY, floors for drying bricks, 
&c. 19,953, MacAusian, hygienic dwel- — 
lings. 20,257, Jones, ddor-fastenings for — 
cold-storage rooms. 21,245, SELKE, process 
of photo-sculpture. 


locks and- 


1902,—12,261, GUMILEvSsKY, lo 
keys. 13,151, McCLENAHAN, chipping tools. — 
14,998, Szécs, vices. 16,462, MEINTJES, — 


pumps. 16,589, WiLLIaAMs, piles, girders, Sc. 
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October $, 1902.] 


SANITARY HOUSE 
DECORATION. * 


By LOUIS. HANKS. 


we 

7 commencing the sanitary decoration of 
4) a house begin at the top, in the loft if 
there is one, and work downwards, cleaning 
and removing dirt from all recesses and 
hidden corners as you go: provide a skylight 
that can be opened, and brush down and 
whiten every part of the walls, floor and 
under-surface of roof either with limewash 
or carbolic distemper. 

Do not leave the open joisting and rough 
plaster to accumulate more dirt, but put a 
thin flooring all over the loft and thus gain 
useful storage room. Where air and sunlight 
can enter, microbes will be conspicuous by 
theirabsence. Sunlight isa great germ-killer, 
wherefore all dwelling-rooms should have 
ample windows. 

Old Wallpaper. 

Descending to the sleeping apartments, and 
having perhaps admired the beauties of the 
smart new decorations, let us peel off that 
little piece of loose paper on the wall. To 
our horror we find that the “ decorator” has 
forgotten to strip the walls before re-papering 
them, and here are five or six layers of dirty 
old paper and decayed paste, in all probability 
holding vermin or even the germs of disease 
behind the newest paper. 

Let it here be uncompromisingly stated 

that every scrap of old paper on walls or 
ceilings and all old distemper should be 
soaked, scraped and washed off to the bare 
plaster, except perhaps in the case of a tightly- 
hung varnished or painted paper, which 
already presents a solid impervious surlace. 
Insist, as one of the first principles of sanitary 
decoration, on the stripping of walls and 
ceilings, and disregard all pleas or fears as 
to fetching down the loose plaster. If the 
plastering is so weak that it is held up by 
the paper or old whitewash, that is surely a 
pretty good indication that it needs repair. 
~The desirability of enforcing the stripping 
of old wallpaper and distemper by the 
passing of a by-law to that eflect may be 
commended to the attention of sanitary 
authorities. 


‘Disinfectants. 


Always use some disinfectant in the water 
employed in stripping and washing down 
the interior of a house, both as a sweetener 
of the rooms and as a protection for the 
workmen in case there may have been 

infectious illness on the premises. Safe and 
effective liquid disinfectants are so cheap 
nowadays that there is no reason for omit- 
ting this simple precaution. A solution of 
soda in warm water facilitates the removal 
of old paper and the effective cleansing of 
the surface. Wherever there is a sign of 
dampness, trace and remedy it at its source, 
to protect health and to prevent damage to 
the decorations. In slight cases it may 
suffice to line the damp wall-surface with 
lead foil or pitch-paper or to paint it before 
té-papering, but all serious dampness should 
‘be thoroughly removed. Having stopped all 
_ctacks or imperfections in the plaster with 
Parian or Keene’s cement, and rubbed down 
the plaster to an even surface, the walls and 
ceilings are ready for decorative treatment, 
which must, of course, depend on individual 
taste and the finances at command. 

In “clairecolling” or sizing walls or 
ceilings preparatory to papering, and also in 
the Boo of distempering, the smell of size 
‘is often very offensive, and this is not to be 

_ wondered at when its organic nature is con- 

 Sidered. This odour can be almost entirely 
‘neutralised by the addition of a gill of 
turpentine to a pailful of melted size or 
——_____ - s a 


pbs Summary of a paper read before the Congress of the 


Institute held at Manchester from Septembergth  ‘ d 
ing fermentation. 


‘to 13th, 1902. 
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distemper. This is actually-an improvement 
to the body and binding properties of the 
material, as well as a deodorant. 

In hanging papers, embossed pulp or 
canvas materials on painted or varnished 
surfaces, a clairecolle of size and soda should 
be used—half a pound of soda to a gallon 
of melted size—to give a “bite” to the 
material to be hung and to prevent blister- 
ing. The clairecolle for unpainted surfaces 
should be melted size with a little whiting 
and turps as aforesaid—no water. 


Sanitary Distempers. 
Many of the sanitary, washable distempers 


\ 
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Lastly we have to consider the floor, which 
should be ‘sized and varnished all over, 
merely having a loose rug, thus providing a 
thoroughly sanitary surface which can be 
kept clean and germ-free without the use 
of the scrubbing brush. All open joints 
should be stopped to prevent dust dropping 
through into the space beneath. -Perman- 
ganate of potash is an excellent dark stain 
for clean boards, and has the additional 
merit of its disinfecting qualities. 

The same general principles apply also to 


| the decorative treatment of the reception- 
rooms, staircase, &c., elaborated to whatever 


or water paints—so justly approved and | 
largely employed nowadays—contain a per- ' 
| preferably those with a hard smooth surface, 


centage of turpentine, boiled oil or other 
vehicles, as well as an admixture of dry 
white lead, zinc white or soluble glass, 
together with some disinfectant. Such truly 
sanitary. pigments cannot be too highly 


commended, as they are cheap, produce | 


artistic and durable effects, and possess 
better covering properties than oil paint. 
One hundredweight of such a distemper will 


cover 840 sq. yds., while the same quantity | 
of oil paint will-only do an average of | 


500 sq. yds. 
Paintwork. 


Little need be said as to the composition 
or application of paint to walls or woodwork 
beyond urging the use of zinc white (oxide 
of zinc) or Charlton white as being non- 
poisonous and therefore more sanitary than 
white lead (carbonate of lead), the poisonous 
nature of which is well known, although it 
may be safely used with proper precautions. 
If white-lead paint is used it should be 


extent artistic inclinations or means permit. 
Paperhangings, where used, should be 


such as the hot-pressed silk fibres or oil printed 
papers, not flocks nor mica papers, which 
catch the dusts and whose particles become 
detached in course of time, thus failing to 
comply with sanitary requirements. 

Painted and panelled walls and ceilings, 
hand-painted decorations of flat ornament in 
monochrome, colour or stencilling, with the 
embellishment of gilding in mouldings, and 
other ornamental details ; plaster or compo- 
mounted enrichments, hardwood panelled 


| wainscoting, parquet floors, and every kind 
_ of decorative treatment that does not afford 


absorbent surfaces or dust-collecting ridges, 
shelves or scrolls, may be freely employed in 


| an entirely sanitary scheme of decoration. 


Bathrooms, &c. 


In bathrooms and closets do not have 
wooden enclosures to baths, sinks or w.c.’s, as 


_ such places frequently serve to harbour filth, 


genuine old, ground white lead, mixed with | 


pure American turps and Baltic linseed oil, 
with the addition of litharge driers or tere- 
bene, according to the weather in which it is 
used, and such paint gives off little or no 
odour or volatile particles. Do notuse cheap 
white lead, as it is often adulterated with 
barytes (sulphate of barium), and avoid 
“young” or new lead, as it is deficient in 
covering properties and damages colour in 
its oxidation.. White paint is the most 
healthful of all paints, because, apart from its 
artistic effect, it shows dirt better than coloured 
paint and thus indicates the necessity for 
cleaning. A glossy surface is more ‘sanitary 
than a dull or “flatted”’ surface, as it affords 
less hold for dirt. In selecting papers or 
decorations for the walls of -edrcoms, and 
indeed for all living rooms, avoid large 


primary colour in masses. ‘The less pattern 
there is the better; a simple background of 


_agreeable tone is more restful and suited to 


and thus become a nuisance. Let every part 
of the sanitary fittings be open and above 
board, so that any leakage can be detected 


| and every part accessible for daily cleansing. 


a bedroom than any assertive decorative | 


treatment. 

A room simply decorated with a pale 
cream (not blue-white) ceiling and cornice, 
cream enamelled woodwork, and papered, 
painted or distempered walls in a tint of soft 
non-arsenical green or blue for a warm, sunny 
aspect, or in warmer tones of terra-cotta, pink 
or yellow for cold dark rooms, will te quieter 
and more soothing to the senses, and thus 
more conducive to repose, than more gaudy 
treatments. 

Non-Arsenical Paperhangings. 


In purchasing papethangings take care to 
procure them frcm a firm of repute who can 
furnish an authentic guarantee that no arseni- 
cal colours or other poisonous ingredients are 
employed in the process of manufacture. 

The fermentation of the paste used in 
hanging papers and relief materials is a 
danger which can be avoided by the addition 
of a lump of alum, the size of a filbert, toa 
pail of paste. This helps to thicken the 
paste, giving better and more adhesive body, 
as well as having a hardening and non- 
fermentive action. The addition of a small 
quantity of oil of cloves also assists in check- 


Corners behind w.c.’s, and corners of rooms. 


| generally, would ke more hygienic if slightly 
| rounded to prevent the collection of dirt. 


The walls of bathrocms, lavatories and the 
domestic offces should be covered with 
varnished paper, paint or, preferably, with 
ceramic or enamelled metal tiling, so as to 
be impervious and washable. ‘The latter 
forms of wall-covering are strongly to be 
advocated for larder, pantries and store- 
cupkcards. The floors of Eathrocms, w.c.’s: 
and Javatories, also larger, should be cemented 
or asphalted. 

Mosaic of marble or glass is a material 
more often employed for the flooring of halls, 


: | steps and Javatories in this country than for 
staring patterns and aggressive ccntrasts of | 


mural decorations, due chiefly to questions 
of cost, Lut it is a matter for regret that this 
sanitary, artistic and durable material is not 
more largely used for decorative purposes. 

In cenclusicn, a word may ke given to the 


necessity for ample inlet and outlet ventila- 


tion for every room, to promote the health 


| of the occupants and to preserve the decora- 


| tive adornments. 


| places have cement floors. 


The least injurious form 
of artificial lighting in all respects is, of 
course, the incandescent electric lamp, and 
where gas is used every burner should have 
outlet ventilation to carry off the fumes. 
Carefully search for cupboards under stairs, 
also cellar or vaults. See that all such 
Limewash them 
twice a year, and do not Jet lumber and dirt 
accumulate. Abolish brick or wood dustbins, 
and have iron portable bins. Bear in mind 
that soap and water, fresh air, sunlight and 
cleanliness in general are as much to do with 
health as elaborate drainage and the com- 
plications of modern plumbing, and _ there 
is the advantage, moreover, that such simple 


| things are within the reach of all—the poor 


as well as the rich. 


A Reredos at the Royal Artillery College, 
Sandhurst, is to be erected as a memorial to 
officers who fell in the South African War.. 
Mr. Bodley is the architect. 
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YORKSHIRE HOME FOR 


A HOME 
FOR INCURABLES. 


} OR sufferers reduced in circumstances 
through long-continued affliction” 
—this is the motto of the Yorkshire Home for 
Incurables illustrated on this page. It has 
been built from plans by Mr. T. E. Marshall, 
architect, of Harrogate. The building is 
constructed of Pateley stone. and has a front- 
age of 1573ft. to Cornwall Road. To the 
side road which leads to Harlow Moor there 
isa frontage of 85ft. The corridors are Sift. 
wide, and are so arranged that they will 
always be light and airy, and each floor is 
connected by delfstone. staircases which are 
easy to mount. For the conveyance of 
patients from one floor to another there is 
a lift large enough to carry a bed. The 
accommodation on the several floors isshown 
by the accompanying plans. 
In fine weather some of the patients will 
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INCURABLES HARROGATE. T. E. MARSHALL 


want to get out into the open air and 
enjoy the sunshine and health-laden breezes. 
Their requirements in this respect have been | 
provided by an 8ft. 6in. terrace, which ex- | 
tends round one-third of the building and 
slopes gradually down to the garden paths. 
At the first-floor level there are asphalt airing- 
flats for the patients, opening into corridors 
by wide doors. 

The floors to each of the corridors, bath- | 
rooms and the other principal rooms are con- | 
structed with iron joists, cement-concrete and | 
wood blocks or terrazzo. | 

Ventilation is secured by means of a 
large fresh-air shaft, with a louvre inlet at 
roof-level, the air being drawn down to 
the basement by an electrical fan and then 
driven over the hot-watercoil. From there 


it is passed up hot-air shafts arranged at 
the extremes of the building, each floor 
being served separately by specially-de- 
signed mica-flap ventilators. 


The vitiated 
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air is afterwards drawn into the chimney — 


breasts at the ceiling level. a 

‘(he building provides accommodation for — 
nearly 100 patients. It will be noticed that, — 
for the convenience of the patients, the 
kitchens and the domestic offices are situated 
at the top of the building. The home has © 
cost about £15,000, and another £1,500 will — 
be required for furnishing. Towards this sum ‘ 
£10,243 has been already subscribed, but the 
balance is wanted. it will doubtless be © 
speedily subscribed. Thisisnota local insti- _ 
tution, but a county home ; and as showing — 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


hat can be done in a small way it may be 


during the past nineteen months no fewer 
than 12,000 pennies. 


PAINT AND THE 
PAINTERS. 


‘THE annual convention of the National 

Association of Master House-Painters 
and Decorators of England and Wales was 
held last week at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Embossed Papers. 

Mr. R. G. Hatton, head art-master at the 
Durham College of Science, said in the 
course of a paper that there seemed to be 
arising an epidemic of embossed papers, and 
while not saying a word against them he was 
of opinion that they tended to drive out the 
need for certain skill on the part of the 
decorator which he formerly had. It was 
only natural to think that there would be a 
tendency for using these appliances which 
would gradually eliminate the craft of. the 


‘ 
; 
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decorator, and the man who was jealous of | 


his craft would look askance upon the intro- 
duction of any mechanical means which 
would tend to reduce the skill of hand and 
eye. Mr. George G. Laidler (Newcastle), 


alluding to Mr. Hatton’s remarks, said that | 
it was bad plasterwork which had introduced | 


_ embossed canvas and other materials. They 
had to use it, and they would continue to 


use it in preference to putting good painting © 


on bad plasterwork. The result of the exist- 

ing state of things would be, he believed, 
that in time they would become their own 
plasterers. 


entioned that one collector has gathered | 


| 


| 


Mr, Lewis F. Day and the House Painter. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day read a paper on “ The 
Art and Trade of the House Painter.” He 
said there was a time when all art was 
decorative, but that had changed altogether, 
for now decoration was only a division of 
art, and house decoration only a division of 
that. Art andcraftsmanship were inseparable. 
It was difficult to draw a hard and fast line 
between them. The moment the considera- 
tion of beauty, apart from utility, entered 
into the calculation of the werkman, he 
touched upon the domain of art. It was all 
but impossible for a man to carry workman- 
ship to its furthest point without concerning 
himself about its beauty, and that was art. 
It was quite possible, nevertheless, for a man 
to carry on his trade without a regard for 
art. The modern change was due largely to 
the fact that whereas house-decoration used 
to be in the hands of the workman, or under 
the direction of a man who had been a 
workman, the tendency was more and more 
to the trade getting under the control of the 
enterprising man of business. The mischief 
was not that the decorator had to make it pay, 
but that the desire to make it pay so well 
was so strong that the workman and his best 
qualities were being swamped by the necessity 
for making the enterprise he was engaged 
in pay the largest possible profit to the 
men who were running the enterprise. 
Things were tending nowadays to be on 
such a large scale that the presence of 
the man of business was necessary, and 
unless that man of business was an 
artist—which they could hardly expect 
him to -beor left the control to a 
man who was an artist, which he did 
not generally do, how was it to be 
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expected that the work done under such 
auspices should beartistic. Art of any kind, 
he admitted, did notsell best, but it paid. It 
was the best advertisement ; it made people 
talk, it spread the decorator’s fame, and per- 
haps brought customers for trade work. Was 
there ever a better advertisement for drain 
pipes than art pottery ?; and what applied 
to pottery applied to house decoration. The 
good artist with practical qualifications and 
no desire to undertake more than he could 
personally supervise could always make a 
living, and, if anybody was to be envied, 
perhaps he was the man. But the point to 
which he wished to call their attention was 
that the house decorator need not be a great 
artist—need not, in fact, have much more 
than a workmanlike appreciation of good 
work well done—to raise his trade to some- 
thing of an art, if he only had his ideal and 
the courage of it. 


A New London Theatre.—We are in- 
formed by Mr. E. G. Saunders, of the 
Saunders Theatres Ltd., that Mr. W.G. R. 
Sprague is designing for him a new theatre 
to be erected on the Strand corner of the new 
Crescent facing Waterloo Bridge. Mr. Sprague 
also designed the Coronet and Camden 


theatres for Mr. Saunders. 
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Trade and Craft. 


A New Material for Urinals. 


Mr. William E. Farrer, of 36, Cannon 
Street, Birmingham, is introducing a new 
material for urinals, called “Torfit.” It is 
made from prepared peat, the word itself 
being German for turf. The peat is shredded 
and cleansed, mingled with a powerful 
chemical disinfectant, and pressed under 
hydraulic pressure of 800 tons into slabs, 
channels, &c. It is then dried for nine months 
to give it the necessary hardness for handling 
and fixing. The floor channel and divisions 
of the urinal are formed in the ordinary 
way and the backs finished with a moulded 
coping. After fixing, all that is necessary is 
to brush over the material with a chemical 
extract supplied with it: and this solution 


2 
ry 
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School Furniture. 


OF school furniture the folding or sliding 
partition is the most useful as it is the most 


_ recent development. A large room can be 


(which is of an’ oily nature, but is absorbed | 7 : L 
_ firm also supplies all kinds of furniture for 


without any residue being left) is such that 
when the urinals are used the urine itself is 
disinfected immediately it strikes the backs, 
and is not in the slightest degree absorbed 
into the material, but passes away along the 
floor channel in a deodorized condition. 


The outlet trap contains a small quantity of | tive to the inventor as window-fasteners, and 
the liquid extract, and: before the urine | 


reaches the drain it is rendered innocuous. | possible form had long since been devised; 


In addition, there is no smell, deposit or 
furring. Even in places where the. urinals 
are very extensively used it is only necessary 
to brush them over with the extract about 
once a week. The material has been in use 
on the Continent for the past six or seven 
years—though in matters of sanitation it is 
usual to find English practice far ahead of 
the French or German—and among other 
places it is adopted at the North German 
Lloyd’s shipping and engineering yards at 
Bremen, while, coming to our own country, 
Mr. Farrer has fixed several ranges in Bir- 
mingham which are giving every satisfaction. 
A good feature of the material is that, by 
turning slightly white, it shows when it is 
necessary to brushit over with the disinfectant ; 
and it is claimed that the saving in water 
alone, based at 7d. per thousand gallons, will 
cover its cost in less than two years. The 
cost per stall is about half that of ordinary 


circular backs, and the maintenance about | 


2s. 6d. per year per stall. 


| 


divided up into small rooms for classes, and 
reconverted into a hall again, by the simple 
sliding or folding of these partitions. In 
constructing them, however, there are several 
points to which special care needs to be 


| given, notably the manner in which the 


sections are hung or mounted. The Educa- 
tional Furnishing Co., Ltd., of Stourbridge, 
make a speciality of ball-bearing partitions 
each door of which slides and opens separately. 
A boy can manipulate such a partition, and 
when folded back against the walls it is very 
compact. The track on which the shutters 
run is flush with the floor, thus giving a 


perfectly level surface when the partition is | 


open, while the tops of the shutters have a 
strong pin fitting into an iron groove, so that 
it is impossible for a shutter to fall out. The 


schools, such as desks, cupboards, bookcases, 
tables, &c. 


A Well-Tried System of Glazing. 
Glazing bars have proved almost as attrac- 


it might reasonably be thought that every 


but of this huge collection there are scores 
which are nothing more than the untried 
ideas of trade cranks or mere duplications of 
sections that have been proved to be defective. 
There is indeed but one real test of a glazing 
bar—the test of time. Hope’s patent system 
has been tried in this manner, having been 
extensively employed for various large public 


_ buildings, hospitals, schools, works, ware- 


houses, &c., throughout the country ; among 
which may be mentioned the West Ham 
Technical Institute, the Birmingham Meat 
Market, the Park Hospital at Lewisham and 
the London Hospital in Whitechapel, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the works of the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. at Rugby, of 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim at Sheffield, Fry’s 
chocolate works at Bristol, and Doulton’s 


_ factory at Burslem. A system which has 


thus been employed needs no bolstering up. 
We may, however, state the following points 
of merit claimed for it by Messrs. H. Hope & 
Sons, Ltd., of 55, Lionel Street, Birmingham 


; 
"Bee ger 


(London office: 39, Victoria Street, S.W.) :—- 

The glass has a good bearing on the bar, and 
is not supported on its extreme edges; there 
is ample allowance for expansion and con- 
traction; the lead capping is so attached 
that all fastenings are dispensed with and 

derangement is made impossible, while its 
form allows it to be turned up and down ~ 
without an angular bend, and it cannot be 
cut by the edges of the glass. The oiled 
asbestos cords, fixed in grooves, provide a — 
plastic but imperishable seating material, 
which makes a perfectly dust-tight joint and 
enables long sheets of glass to lie evenly on 
the metal bars ; the lead capping has a solid 
ridge projecting above the glass, and no injury 
can be done to it, nor glass broken, by placing — 
planks across the roof; the stops forthe glass - 
are made of gunmetal and secured to the 
bars with strong copper rivets ; the weight of _ 
the bars and glass is carried entirely by the 
purlins, and there is no weight upon the fixing 
screws. ~ Only glass andlead are exposed, and 
consequently painting is dispensed with. 


a : 
Dust-Removal by Vacuum. : : 


In our issue for June 4th last we published _ 
some particulars of a device for removing — 
dust in upholstery, draperies, carpets, &c., — 
the patent of the Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
of 25, Victoria Street, London, S.W. A 
booklet has now been sent to us giving, in 
addition to a full illustrated description of — 
this useful invention, prices at which the 
company undertake cleaning work. A list 
is also given of some of the places where the 
device has been used—as, for example, the 
Savoy Theatre, where 823lbs. of dust were 
removed, the Palace Theatre (228lbs.), the — 
Midland Hotel at St. Pancras (1g6lbs.), the 
Kennington Theatre (382lbs.), and part of 
the corridors, tea-room, &c., in the House 
of Commons (25lbs.). q 


‘] 


Fire at the New War Office Buildings.— 
Just before midnight on Wednesday one of 
the crane platforms at the new War Office 
buildings in Whitehall was found to be on | 
fire, the outbreak being due to the over- 
heating of a boiler. Firemen from Scotland 
Yard were speedily on the spot, and the — 
flames were extinguished after slight damage 
had been done to the platform. 4 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
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| Lightclifte, Yorks—Four Houses 


BUILDING ‘ 
Carbis Bay—Church 
Wolverhampton —Hospital 


Chelmsford—Offices - 
Sidmouth, Devon—Hotel 


| Manchester—Cooling Towers, “Workshops, &c. Le 


Llantwit Major, Wales—Cattle and Sheep Mart 
Woolwich—Clearing Site for Municipal gy 


Coombe, Newlyn—Stores 


| Greatford, Stamford—Room at School 


Halifax—Two Villas aie 56 nh 
Hoole, Chester—Walling and Fencing AC ae fic 
Dronfield, Derby—Isolation Hospital : 
Mastin Moor, Staveley—Isolation Hospital 

Morton, Derby —Isolation Hospital.. 


| Sennen, Cornwall - Wain House, &c. 


Weston-super-Mare—Alterations to Shops 
Weston-super-Mare—Two Cabmen’s Shelters 
Windsor—Curator’s House at Cemetery .. 
Manchester—Cement, Bricks, &c. 
Skewen, Wales—Schoolroom 
Lurgan—Repairs to Monument ae ae ne 
Zennor, Cornwall—Alterations,&c., to Public House .. 
Pontypool—Church and School .. 2 me a6 
Tredegar, Mon—Latrines, &c. ae an 
Brandon—Post Office .. 

Acton, W.— Refuse Destructor : 

London, S.E.—Cartshed, Bothy, &c. 

Starbeck, Yorks— Subway 4 c 36 
Grimsby_—Rebuilding Premises : 

Hatfield, Herts—Offices, &c. . 

Eccles, Lancs—Mortuary 


Glasgow—Alterations and rte 
| Ardrossan, Scotland—Gasworks 


London, E.C.—Baths .. 3: 

London, S.W.—Six Maisonettes 

St. Albans — School ae ote 

Dudley—School . A fe ac a 

Castlebar, Ireland— Residence A : 

Sherburn Hill, co. Durham—Alterations, &e., to ‘Chapel, &e.. 

Liscard, Wallasey ~Sand-drying Kiln, Stables, Stores, &c. 

Harrow, Middlesex—Court House .. 

London, S.E.—Weights and Measures Testing Office and 
Coroner’s Court. 

Felixstowe—Stables and Cart Sheds 

Llanfairfechan, Wales—Police Station and. Cells” 

Stroud—Isolation Hospital .. Sc it a. 

Ardoyne, Belfast—Fire Brigade Station 

Nottingham—Works and Offices 


ENGINEERING: 


Kinsale, Ireland—Waterworks 

Winchcomb, Glos.—Steam Roller, &e. é 
Middlesbrough— Two Steam Hopper pores 
Swindon—Station Lighting . as 

Ilford—Electric Lighting Plant 
Farnborough—Sewerage and Sewage- Disposal Works 
Margate—Laying Water Main aC 50 f 
Shepley, Yorks—Tank, &c. .. ar oe *e 
Glasgow—Locomotive Engines .. wie +e 
West Ham—Traction Poles .. 

Lowestoft -—Timber Pier of 

Honeybourne and Toddington— Railway . 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification of Line 

London, W.—Refuse Destructor Ss 

London, N —Light Railway .. 


Alexandria, Egypt—Spur Pinion and Fly Wheel os 
Belfast—Electric Motors ; 5 A0 
Wallasey, Cheshire — Hydraulic Installation 
Stalybridge—Boilers, Economisers, Pumps, &c. oe 
Devonport—Embankment, Road, Culvert, &c. .. ate 
West Ham—Condensing Plant re ate ais 
Liscard, Cheshire—Boring 

Bootle, Cumberland—Waterworks . 

Bury, Lancs— Waterworks 

Wigan—Electric Equipment of Tramway 
Wigan—Cars, &c. ae 
London, S W., Electric ‘Car Traversers 

London Reconstruction of Bridge over Canal 
Vielsalm to Lierneux, hee ia lied 
Shanghai—Electrical Plant 

St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines 
Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge 
Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. 5 


Madrid—Canal Reservoir... ae - x 
FURNITURE: 
Omagh, Ireland—Bed Rests, Chairs, &c. .. An 


IRON AND STEEL: 


London, S.W.—Railway Stores aie Ac 
Manchester—Steelwork for Cooling Towers, &e. 
Manchester— Steel Tramway Poles 6 
Workington—Ironwork of Bridges.. 

Manchester— Railway Stores an ne 
Leyton—Wrought-iron Fencing : 

Salford—Iron Staircase at Workhouse 

London, S.W.—Chains and Springs Ae oe 
Bury, Lancs—Rails, Bonds, &c. .. S05 Se ae 
Amsterdam—Railway Stores 

Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes 
Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes 60 


7 oe. 


‘ PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Alnwick—Sanitary Improvements .. 
Purston, Yorks—kepainting Public Buildings 
Darlington—Painting Workhouse .. 
Manchester— Railway Stores aia 
Dublin—Plumbing, Gasfitting, &c. .. 


FOR WHOM, 


Wesleyans ., a ara 
District Hospital ‘for Women 

Management Committee. 
County Council ae 
Hotels Co., Ltd. 


| Electricity Committee 


Borough Council 


’ | R.R. Bath 


Urban District Council 
N. Derbyshire Hosp. Committee 


| N. Derbyshire Hosp. Committee 
| N. Derbyshire Hosp. Committee 


J. Humphreys 

Urban District Council .. 
Town Council 60 
Lancs and Yorks Railway Gow. 


a Urban District Council 


“ll Bedwellty School Board .. 


District Council 
London County Council.. 


‘| North-Eastern Railway Co. 


Hide & Skin Co. 
Hertfordshire County Council . 
Health Committee.. 4 
Corporation 

Town Council 

Corporation.. 


St. Peter Rural School Board 
School Board 

District Lunatic Asylum .. 
Wallasey Urban District Council 
County Council Ag 
London County Council . 


Urban District Council 


Hospital Board 
Corporation .. 
R. I. Dexter & Sons, Ltd. 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council ie 
Tees ConservancyCommissioners 
Corporation .. : oC ° 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .. oe 
Corporation .. 
Corporation 
Corporation .. 


Great Western pie Co, 
Directors, N.E.R. 

Acton District Council A 
Middlesex County Council 


Gas and Electric Committee 
Urban District Council 


- Tramways and Electricity Board 


London County Council .. 
Wallasey U.D.C. 

Rural District Council 

Joint Water Board.. 
Corporation .. 

Corporation . 

London County Council . 
London County Council . 7 
National Co, of Local Railways 
Municipal Commissioners 
Stadt Amt (Town Council) 


British Municipal Councils 


Union Guardians .. 


Secretary of State for India 
Electricity Committee 


. | Tramways Committee 
. | Corporation .. 


Lancs & Yorks Rly. ‘Co, 

Urban District Council 

Union Guardians 

Southern Mahratta Rly. Gor Ltd. 
Tramways Committee 

Minister of Colonies 
Corporation .. “s es oe 
Corporation .. ve ac ee 


Union Guardians .. ie 

Featherstone U.D.C, ne 

Guardians .. 

Lancs and Yorks Rly. atte 

Commissioners of Public Works, 
Ireland. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


O. Caldwell, Architect, Alexandra Road, Penzance. 
A. E. Painter, 43 Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton. 


F, Whitmore, County Architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

R. W. Sampson, Architect, Manor Offices, Sidmouth. 

F, E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester, 
Mr. Miles, Solicitor, Cowbridge 

A. B. Thomas, 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Architects, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
H. Maddern, 26 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

Greatford School, Stamford. 

G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 

A. E, Caldecutt, 17 Newgate Street, Chester. 

G. E. Bolshaw, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 

G. E. Bolshaw, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 

GLE. Bolshaw, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 


| J. Humphreys, Farmhouse, Treveor, Sennen. 


S. J. Wilde & Fry, Boulevard Chambers, Weston-super-Mare, 
H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare. 
Borough Surveyor, Windsor. 

Stores Department, Osborn Street, Manchester. 


| Martyn & Lloyd, Architects, Dynevor Post Office, Neath. 
| Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Lurgan. 


N. C. Whear, jun., Architect, Penzance. 

Swash & Bain, Midland Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 
James & Morgan, Architects, Cardiff. 

J, Farley, Architect, Old Cross, Hertford. 

D.J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

General Section, Architect's Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

H. C. Scaping, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

County Surveyor, 41 Parliament Street, S.W. 

T. S, Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. 

J. Young, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


if | A. Gillespie, 65 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


City Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

F, & W. Stocker, 90 and gt Queen Street, E.C, 

F. W. K. Tarte, Architect, St. Albans. 

Barrowcliff & Alcock, Architects, Mill Street, Loughborough, 

J. T. Kelly, Clerk, Asylum, Castlebar. 

W. Taylor, Architect, Newcastle. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

H, T.Wakelam, County Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. 
General Section, Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

County Surveyor, Carnarvon. 

Vale & Kingsford, 21 George Street, Gloucester. 

W. J. Hunter, Quantity Surveyor, Scottish Provident Bldgs., Belfast. 
F, Ball, 23 King Street, Nottingham. 


R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

J. H. Stephens, Clerk, Winchcomb. 

Engineer to Commissioners, Queen’s Terrace, Middlesbrough. 
Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
J. W. Benton, Clerk, Council Offices, Ilford. 

J. E. Hargreaves, Engineer, Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 
A. Latham, Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Margate. 


; | G. & G. H. Crowther, 38 New Street, Huddersfield. 
. |W. Foulis, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 
. | J. K. Bock, Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 


| W. Jaffrey, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| 
\ 


Engineer, Paddington Station, W. 

Wilson Worsdell, N.E.R., Gateshead-on-Tyne, 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

H. T. Wakelam, County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westmin- 
ster, S.W. 

ae of Irrigation, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 

Vv. A. H. McCowen. City Elec. Engineer, East Bridge St., Belfast. 

Wood & Fowler, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

F, Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 

Borough Surveyor, Devonport. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

R. Pickering, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 

J. Cartwright, Civil Engineer, Peel Chambers, Bury. 

J. Slevin, Borough Electrical Engineer, Bradford Place, Wigan 

J. Slevin & W. Bolton, Borough Engineer, Wigan. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


| Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Company’s Offices, 14 Rue de la Science, Brussels. 

Preece & Cardew, g Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 

Office of the Ministry of "Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 


W. Cathcart, Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Omagh. 


Director-General of Stores, India Otfice, Whitehall, S.W. 

F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester 
J. M. McElroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

J. Bintley, 7 Tomes Street, Kendal. 

Stores nenarimant: Osborn "Street, Manchester. 

W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

Master, Workhouse, Eccles New Road, Salford. 

E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W, 

| Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
Nart. Nyhoft, The Hague. 

Graham, Rowé & Co., Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 

Graham, Row & Co., ‘Liverpool. 


M. T. Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 

Surveyor, Ropegate, Pontefract. 

C. H. Leach, Clerk, Union Offices, Darlington. 
Stores Department, Osborn Street, Manchester. 
Office ot Public Works, Dublin. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
DATES WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. | a tok : er Pe : 5 
| | 
| ROADS AND CARTAGE: | . ne by =, tee 
‘ | —_— i 5 as sta .. | Town Council Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 3 
tae A | Sabato oe aot ‘Sets ; is oe | Corporation .. fn An .. | E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
re 2 | Stockport --Street Works | Highways & Sewers Committee | J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 
i 4 | Hoole, Chester—Street Works | Urban District Council wAS. Es Caldecutt, 17 Newgate Street, Chester. 
< 4 Heswell Cheshire—Road Construction | Wirral R.D.C, T. Davies, 33 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. , 
Bs 6 Grimsby-—Street Works es | Corporation .. ts ii .. | H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Sq., Grimsby 
: 7 | Bromley, Middlesex--Asphalting | Managers of Poplar and Stepney | Engineer, Sick Asylum, Devon's Road, Bromley, Middlesex. 
| i | Asylum District. a 
B ley, Kent—Street Widening .. Urban District Council .. Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. 
. | eos Vim es nnrereren Works Corporation an Borough Engineer, Bootle, Lancs. ~ 
= 13 Margate—Materials spe oe he | Town Council af E. A. Borg, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Margate. 
i ree | Beckenham --Road Widening and Paving | Urban District Council .. | J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
* 14 | West Ham, E.—Making-up Streets | Borough Council BS J Ge Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
‘ 14 Felixstowe —Improving Road . | Urban District Council .. Surveyor, ‘Lown Hall, Felixstowe. 
a 14 Bournemouth— Road-making | Corporation .. oe we F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bournemouth. 
14 | Dartford—Kerbing, &c. Urban District Council .. W. Harston, Surveyor, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 
| 
| 
sep nr ite: | i i I Cc il Offi Blayd ap 
‘ laydon-on-Tyne—Scavengin, As Urban District Council .. R. Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, Counc ces, Blaydon-on-Tyne, 
ee - pita a WStoncware Dials Pipes, Gc. 0.) si8 .. | London County Council .. Park Department, 11 Regent Street, S.W. ; 
‘ 3 | Pencoed, near Bridgend—Drains and Water-closets at Schools School Board ore st I. John, Clerk, Maesygwaelod, Pencoed, near Bridgend. 
. 6 | Farnborough—Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works Urban District Council .. J. E. Hargreaves, Engineer, Town Hall, Farnborough, Hants. 
% 6 Bishop Auckland—Sewers, &c. a ae ae : Rural District Council .. C. Johnson, Surveyor, Crofton House, Bishop Auckland, 
f 7 | London, S.W.—Lime and Proto-Sulphate of Iron London County Council .. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
€ 8 | Manningtree, Essex—Scavenging, &c. .. cA oe | Tendring R.D.C, { Ag he Ward, re oe Se Norwich. 
: .C— i y Fittings to Arti ’ Dwellings Corporation .. ate ity Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. | ‘ 
f an selene prem onetaty fie? % A : tan ee ; oe Urbans District Council R. E. W. Berrington, 23 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Dec. 151) Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uruguay.. Uruguay Legation, London, 
| 
cadet | hs TK Hall, I ich 
‘ ich— Wood ing Blocks .. | Corporation .. oie ao . | E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
SS 6 ae ei peri a ears oe A Tones and Yorks Rly. Co. | Stores Department, Osborn Street, Manchester. 
” | 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
eee | DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
RY. | | 
Oct, Greenwich—Public Library .. os oe zs ne £50, £30 F. Robinson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
FS Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary ee far. Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark 
7 15 | Strood—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. nt as £15 158 J. E. Povey, Clerk, Strood Union, Rochester. 
" zo | Port Erin—Railway Station .. ne ee £21. G, H. Wood, Secretary, Isle of Man Railway Co., Douglas. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. Sp Ns ap 2,000 Rs, H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
a7 2g | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library 5 66. | £50, £25, £15- T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House Ramsgate. 
Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings... oe Ao 5 3 £400, £200, £100. Agent-General tor the Cape of Good Hope, London, 


New Companies. 


Patent Automatic Sewage Distributors, Ltd. | 

Registered to carry on the business of | 
manufacturers of andcontractors for all kinds 
of apparatus, materials and works for the 
treatment, disposal and _ purification of 
sewage, sanitary engineers, &c. Capital 
£25,000 in {1 shares. The first directors are 
C. J. Whittaker, F. Candy and F. P. Candy. 


Farrance & Boyton, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried 
‘on at Pylle, near Shepton Mallet, and at 
Evercreech, Somerset, as Farrance & Boyton, 
and to carry on the business of brick, tile, 
(pipe, pottery, earthenware and china manu- 
facturers, makers of and dealers in artificial 
‘stone, &c. Capital £8,000 in £10 shares 
(400 preference). J. J. Farrance and F. 
Boyton are permanent directors. 


A. R. Bullivant & Sons, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire all or part of the | 
‘business carried on by A. R. Bullivant, W. | 
R. Bullivant, A. G. Bullivant and J. Bulli- 
vant, as A. R. Bullivant & Sons, at Man- 
‘chester and elsewhere, as builders and con- 
tractors, and to carry on the business of 
brick, tile, pipe, earthenware, china, terra- 
‘cotta and ceramic ware manufacturers, 
paviors, manufacturers of and dealers in 
artificial stone, timber merchants, 6&c. 
Capital £100,000 in £1 shares. The first 
‘directors are A. R. Bullivant, W. R. Bullivant, 
A. G. Bullivant and J. Bullivant. Regis- 
tered office: Hartley Street, Moston, near 
Manchester. i 


William Spencer & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the businesses of 


‘quarrymasters, limestone-burners and mer- 


chants. as now carried on at Stanhope, 
Durham, by William Spencer & Co. and 
Walton & Co.; to adopt agreements with 
J..V. Je and-J. T: Walton, W, ‘Spencer, J: 
Douglas and Jane Hanson, and to carry on 
business as limestone quarryowners, lime- 
burners, merchants and lime manufacturers, 
ganister quarryowners, brickmakers, &c. 
Capital {10,000 in £10 shares. Registered 
office: Bishopley Quarries, Bollihope, Fros- 
terley, Durham. 


William Cook & Son (Sheffield), Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried 
on by William Cook & Sons at Washford 
Road, Sheffield, and to carry on the business 
of manufacturers of and dealers in steel, files, 
saws, edge tools, crucible steel castings, hard- 
ware goods, and steel and iron wagons, &c. 
Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. The first 
directors are W. Cook, sen., Andrew Cook 
and T. Briggart. 


Lightwoods Estate Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire land and buildings 
at Smethwick, known as the Lightwoods 
Estate; and to carry on the business of 
builders, planters, contractors, owners of and 
dealers in and with land, houses, &c. Capital 
£15,000 in £1 shares, The first directors 
are H. T. Edge, E. Lawson, J.°H/- Smith, 
W. H. Langley and J. Keay. 


New Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp, Ltd. 

Registered to adopt agreements (1) with 
the Inverted Incandescent Gas Lamp Syndi- 
cate, Ltd., (2) with the Sunlight and Safety 
Lamp Co. Ltd., and (3) with James Bridger, 
for his appointment as general manager ; and 
to carry on the business of manufacturers of 
and dealers in lamps, lights, fittings, burners 
and other apparatus for improving or in- 
creasing the illuminating or heating power 


of gas, oil, spirit and other heat- and lght- 
producing agents, &c. Capital £125,000 in 
£1 shares. Registered otfice: Dashwood 
House, 9, New Broad Street, E.C. 


Isle of Man Granite and Silica Quarries 
o., Ltd. 


Registered with a capital of £5,000 in f{1 
shares. Registered office: 21, Bridge Street, 
Bradford. ; 


William Sutcliffe, Sons & Co., Ltd. ; 
Registered to acquire the business of a 
timber importer and merchant carried on by 
W. P. St. J. Sutcliffe, at 19, Sweeting Street, 
Liverpool, as William Sutcliffe, Sons & Co.; 
to acquire the interest of the said W. P. J. 
Sutcliffe in certain property ; and to carry on 
the business of wholesale and retail timber 
importers, merchants and dealers, sawmill 
owners, sawyers, builders, contractors, quarry- 
owners, dealers in stone and _ building 
materials, &c. Capital £,1,500 in £1 shares. 
W. P. St. J. Sutcliffe is permanent managing 
director. Registered office: 19, Sweeting 
Street, Liverpool. 


Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of 
Richard Sankey & Son, Ltd. (incorporated 
in 1897), and to carry on the business 0 
manufacturers of and dealers in pottery, 
earthenware, terra-cotta, bricks, tiles, pipes 
and building materials, quarry - owners, 
dealersin chalk, flint, gravel, stone, limestone, 
clay, sand, &c., manufacturers of and dealers 
in cement, concrete, lime, plaster-of-Paris, 
whiting and artificial stone, builders, ' 
decorators, carpenters, owners, &c. Capital 
£75,000 in £1 shares. The first are E. A. T. 
Sankey, T. Starr, C. L. Sankey and T. 
Leman. 
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ober I, £902.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


4 Cottage Co., Ltd. Chesterfield.—For the erection of infirmary, nurses’ } 
Be Penrhiwceiber | > i dsand build- ome, laundry and other works at their Wor house: Maw. re gatherstone (Yorks). For extension of the ‘North 
Registered to od Ke red ands and : ; bold Road, Chesterfield, for the Guardians of Chesterfield _ rstone Lane Board Schools, for the Featherstone 
ysin the United Kingdom, or any interes 


Union. Messrs. Rollison & Son, architects, 13 Corpora- geal ie Verio oe Fearnley, architect, 


bis . f n tion Street, Chesterfield :— | c 
srein, and to carry on the business o land / MEiti fickingion een ie Croke Wy; Barton, Selby yt ae ee 
d property owners, builders, financiers, &c. J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Ea. i peesar eae et 2,097 0 Oo 
ital £3,000 in fIo shares. The first EUS UMy eGo Lhd kaw ae dan Soo! oo ies umberline, Hul 1,999 0 0 
ppita. de is, E. Morri D. Lisle, | J. H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham .. 43,482 17 5 Sat ey GR te Nr ete EAs 
ectors are D. Harris, E. Morris, J. D. Lisle, H. Vickers & Son, Nottingham 43.000 0 0 Bat sags ge) 
Williams. Registered office: Ffrwd | Paleo Aliretoug, Wes Jame urAs'6salon o ‘ 
5 5 42,09 | : 
A Me ecain Ash J. Lowe & Son, Burton-on-Trent .. 41,§61 1 9 Halliford.—Accepted for the erection of an annexe to 
ices, u . | J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham /. 39,697 17 6 bungalow, for Mr. J. Parker-Ayers. Mr. H. Fuller-Clark, 
W. Maule, Nottingham® .. .. .. 39.519 0 0 architect, 30 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. :— 
/ * Accepted. Slinpson co Comm, we remenin anu pein Mime £112 
Dover.—For the erection of Turkish baths adjoining . : 
the town hall, Dover, for the Town Council. Mr. Henr Ipswich. For the erection of electricity works. Mr 
/ Tend ers, E. =r Coty opens borough engineer ;:— Y | C. Stanley Peach, eee architect :— 
ichardson@recc tas. avis ce RAS ICO “Oud ea 3 
— G. H. Denne & Son, Deal.. .. .. 2,938.0 0 build- Chimney Destruc- Car 
7 : . | : 193 ; 2 eis 
‘nformation from accredited sources should be sent to a. L, Denne; Walmer ss 0s 9 ae. en. 25850) 0-0 ings. Snait, tor. shed. 
th Editor" . latest by noon on Monday tf intended for Austen '&, ewish ive sols, ose ate 2,778 oo W. Chambers, Col- 
blication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of | G. Munro Sa ot ch “du ga son Soe chester., .. «+ £30,166 4,132 6,380 6,999 
nders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of | G. Keller TA gee aac ean 2,586 0 5 A. Coe, Ipswich .. 27,500 3,513 5,489 6,750 

Architect or Surveyor for the work. RoW Paramor 7.35 95) on) +s) 2,49 0: O A.Custodis, Sheffield = —- 2,563 =~ = 
Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be Gann & Co., Whitstable .. .. .. 2,451 18 7 Davey & Cox 
ted will be sent post free on application to the Manager, E.Stokes .. .. epitee mie) 244950) 0 ‘Southend .. .. 28,851 4,694 5,850 6,752 
ILDERS’ JOURNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, | R. & G. Brisley* halaman 2,c00m oO) O | Sir J. T. Firbank, 
gud, W.C * Accepted. {Rest of Dover ] ee FS 32,233 4,148 6,397 7,846 

cee . Girling, Ipswich 29, ae ve ; 
tmble (Northumberland).—For the erection of Downe, Kent.—Accepted for additions and alterations | Canneor Toewiok 27,683 3,917 ; ae oe 
’mty-one workmen's houses at Amble, for the Wark- to a private house. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, S. A. Kenney, Ips- : ; , 
rth Harbour Commissioners. Messrs. Thomas Meik | 8 and 9, Ironmonger Lane, E.C.:— wich .. .. .. 26,918 3,994 5,489 6,265 
3ons, engineers, 29 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh:— | Aue elo 8S Sp” tom aio ones Uno) Mn Rae es, Linzell, Ipswich .. 29,400 4,250 5,095 or ane 

D. Hall, 17 Elizabeth Street, Gates- Hadleigh.—For the erection of a new school. Messrs. | The London Boiler 

Ree eer bch bes es 4,015, 0 O | William Eade, F.R.1.B.A., and Edwin Thomas Johns, | Setting-Co..., 3. — 120 — — 

Elliott Brothers, Preston, Chathill 4,541 0 O architects, Ipswich J p “i jes hi t 8 A 

: ston, toons i : wich :— . Parkington & 

W. Chapman, Front Street, Bedling- Total In pitch- Son, Ipswich .. 28,000 4,086 6,000 6,91 
| 2 ee 4,115 10 IL (including wall). Wall pine. | G. A. Pillatt, Not- : et 
| R. M. Gibson, Mirk Lane, Gateshead 4,062 6 9 Suckling & Co. -. $5592 0 0 £1,920 0 co £470 tingham~es' 45," ir 283750 3,680 6,680 7,500 
ect & Geet Set ie Pee ee AOA Te = | yee Ambrose .. 5,394 © Oo 1,807) 5) 10) 60 | C, Roper, Ipswich 29,462 3,224 6,411 6,837 
| alker,* Bedlington Station .. 3,395 I ~ PENNettS. 2.5 5. 5;305) 6 0 1,550 0 O xe | Spencer, Westmin- 

* Accepted. oe en sce ety 572256 00 1C vee (oh) (0) 65 | errh : ey ie ae 27,500 3,350 5,752 6,750 
Re ; f ! « WileS# a5 aa i) 53204) OO 1,639 19 I0 50 illitoe, Bury St. 
Bishop's Itchington (Wores.)—For the erection = Downs & Stephenson §,100 0 o 1,478 cnaet ae N) Bdmunds. .. |» 29,000 3,700 5,500 6,700 
(in infants’ school for 1co pupils for the School Board. | C : ’ ’ ; 

! . t aioe E.Catchpole .. .. 5,100 c oO 1,485 0 0 30 | E. Saunders, Dover 
|. Francis P. Trepess, F.1.A.S., architect, Warwick :— E.Adams .. .. .. 5,CI2.17 0 1,575 0 0 35 Court .... .« 30,451 zN a Ae 
} J. Tallip, Warwick .. .. .. . £994 10 Ee Jolinzelly een 4y985) sO ON 1,550 0) 10m. tao | Smethurst, Oldham 27,170 3,600 5,475 6,790 

T. Barley, Leamington roe Cy CC aes Q | T. Parkington & Son 4,800 0 o 1,690 0 oO | Townson, Bolton.. 27,720 35725 5,675 7,020 

1. H. pore, Warwick .. .. .. +. ae 19 Wy Gx Roper gra ca sae 64,140017 9 6 14500! 0) © .. | J. H. Wright, Leigh 29,016 3,836 6,200 1,722 
_ G, Watson, Southam eee eo Titi ) | Norr.—The final acceptance of a tender has been | C. Wall, Chelsea... 29,000 4,300 6,250 8,100 
| Accepte deferred to an adjourned meeting. ' Whitehead, London 29,389 3,869 5:999 7,149 


Quantities by architect. 


30wes (near Barnard Castle).—For the construc- 


€e aa 
in of certain works of water supply for the village of | 
jwes, near Barnard Castle, comprising the laying of | ; 
sooyds. of 3in. cast iron water-main and fittings, the 
castruction of a covered service reservoir, and erection | 
(a pumping station, for the Startforth Rural District | 


funcil. Mr. J. E. Parker, A.M.IC,E., engineer, Post 
(ice Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 


J. Hardy, West Hartlepool .. .. £2,368 0 o 
| “4 Mvalts; South Shields .. .. .. 2,121 2 0 A d t 
. Bell, Market Weighton.. .. .. 2.038 3 8 | r 
“" pee BarnardiCastley .. .:. 91,844 “2°76 mew ecora ve 
Meemeyvalker, Cockfield .. .. «. ... 1,780 0 0 t 
J. Jackson & Sons, Leos ico he TiOrs Tres ma erial 
. W. Jackson, Barnard Castle Sh eo ve 
ee. Hobbs, Stockton .. .. -. 14551 8 9 transparent and 
a apes Barnard Castle nae Ge Bees BOR | ts 
ushy & Sons, Leyburn eet 9500 Lome 
C. E. Raine,* Barnard Castle sa 1h348 12) 0 opadqtle ® 
| * Accepted. {Engineer's estimate, £1,310.] 


Sowley, Middlesex.—For alterations and repairs to 
® rectory, for the Rev. W. R. C. Hamilton. Mr. G. 
{ Pierre Harris, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C. :— 


The 


} e F. Kearley : ait AG 40 -. £663 
ee CLOISONNE GLASS 


* Accepted. ; 


5t. Mary Cray, Kent —For the erection of additions 
itwo shops. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8 
onmonger Lane, E.C. :— 


Co, 


BSomerora Son “EE 8 it}. B 6cBerners St.Oxford St. 
Stebbings & Pannett .. ae =. O74 10 O caer ‘ Sarees ye London W. 


Westerham Hill, Kent.—Accepted for alterations 


id additions to ‘Fox and Hounds,” for Messrs. ° | 
x eons, Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, 8 Ironmonger prices fr om. j/.per Square foot ’ 
ne, B.C. :— 


E. Martin & Sons (Westerham) .. £1,472 13 0 


TELEPHONE : 171 CROYDON:: AND 262 BATTERSEA TELEGRAMS : ‘MEASURES , CROYDON. 


SS 715 G.MEASURES enaiwcces 


ee oe IRON GLUMAS OP 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


a SS 
—S 


SS TM 


a IM” 


Souci * aniaeve 
VUOUH 0 RY LH 


Wi 7 


STANCHIONS 
SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 


Me have the larpest Siock of Cast Iron Columns & Sasnes of any Firm in Enpland our delivery therefore 1s the quickesf- 


| 
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Ilfracombe.—For the construction of masonry intakes | London, N.E.—For the erection of a block of public 


[October 1, 1902. 


Somerford & Son eo 1,420 14 
in the parish of Challacombe, and laying cast-iron pipes; | baths and wash-houses in Mansfield and Laburnum | De emigre yay ee aes 1,349 O° 
also for carrying out other works necessary inconstructing | Streets, Haggerston, N.E., for the Corporation of Shore- | C, Dabner na Mo an ac 1,136 o 
the new gravitation main from Sega to Tifcacembe, | ditch. Mr. Alfred W. . Cross, inte ak Do Seats | * Accepted. 
being about 16 miles of pipe line, for the Ilfracombe Street, W. Quantities by Mr. Arthur C. Cross, 17, | eit as : 

Urban District Council. Mr. O. M. Prouse, A.M.I.C.E., | Queen Street, Westminster :— Be eee Ln ba ere 
engineer, Town Hall, Ilfracombe :— | Stimpson & Co. .. £66,000 | Chessum & Son .. £62,838 | Gaaceree v y 
W. C. Shaddock. Bryntirion, Plymouth .. £12,400 Whitehead & Co., Lawrence & Sons.. 62,352 | A 
ick With town hall. 
J. Dickson, Dunsford, near Exeter .. .. 9,135 | Ltd. ue se tse, 045025) | AsvPorter-2..) 00s ae 02;202 
O. G. Osenton, Westerham AG kno! Soa) Hele | J. Greenwood.. .. 64,019 | B. E. Nightingale .. 62,000 M. Wells & Co., Vauxhall .. .» £68,777 
J. Alderman,* West Looe, Cornwall .. 6,197 C. G. Hill .. «- 64,000 | Shillitoe & Sons .. 62,000 Johnson & Son, Leicester +» 68,674 
* Accepted, Johnson & Son .. 63,980] W. Wallis .. .. 61,997 W. Downs, Walworth .. ..  - .. +. 68,074 
. 4 | Sabey & Son.. .. 63,349 | Killby and Gayford* 61,233 | Holloway Brothers, Westminster .. .. 67,996 
Ipswich.—For alterations to Co-operative Stores, | Wall&Co. .. .. 63,298 B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth .. .. .. 67,662 
Carr Street. Messrs. William Eade, F.R.I.B.A., and | * Amended tender, £54,922, accepted. J. Smith & Son, Norwood .. ooh alelniOy, hems 
Edwin Thomas Johns, architects, Ipswich ee ae e megs et Dereae + te ee er 
GOISECIGH (ho ca sn 65 oo po ob fHKeeS) © London, N.—For making-up Stanley, Highworth and + Lovatt, Wolverhampton se ++ 64,362 
W.Grayston.. 2.5 «2 66 2. «. == 44335 0 Union Roads and Jones’s Lane, Bounds Green, for the | Kirk & Randall, Woolwich .. se ++ 62,614 
B, Adams fs. ven ee ‘eel baie lest 43200, 10 | Southgate Urban District Council. Mr. C. G. Lawson, Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton .. .. 62,292 
C. Roper AS eS Ah Pe te ee 4,299 I0 | surveyor :— | i Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds oe vahsle tee, OG 
Via Marriott sree tine eens emer roe me! Ff ‘. | F. G. Minter, Westminster.. .. .. .. 61,890 
H. J. Linzekl eee er ota, Beh Z0) Stanley, Highworth and Union Roads. H. J. Stevens, Exeter oo ee) e200; 00Em 
WPeuiWoree Re ah Ao. aa 0c (on do 74 © | Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Bishopsgate, f J. Chessum, Bow .. onl, 0 ems Orion 
Grimwood & (Sons) ws (ete sie ee 39003000 JOACR 4 Be. Aged 60 ep oh Tan SIO “ 
E. Catchpole Mow kee dona ee tee estes YD401R.O J. A. Dunmore, Highgate, N. .. .. 3,317 0 o Without town hall. 
T. Paridntonsse, Son cern. one ae ae GOO C. Ford, Harlesden, N.W... .. .. 3,156 0 Oo M. Wells & Co. .. . -- £58,266 
S. Kenny* nie Eaie aitel tm ann eS OCMC T. Adams,* Wood Green, N. .. .. 2,998 0 0 | eee Brothers Soyleon | or cea 
* Accepted. | ; - Downs APS BERS 5c, =e A 
P | Jones's Lane, B. E. Nightingale Rae: ih pa 
London, §.E.—For the construction of two under | Griffiths & Co.,Ltd... 4. .. .. 2j67s115 3 J.Smith& Son .. . « 1) 56,987 
ground conveniences (one at the junction of Stangate | C. Ford Ari Gg (do - de te om) Pye ky wey H. L. Holloway 56,069 
with Westminster Bridge Road, and the other at Lough- | DRE od 50 an. G6 on co Lee Ow H. Lovatt aa a 5 "398 
borough Junction) for the Lambeth Borough Council. | J. A. Dunmore* Soe ie Soe poe RAEI sy 1G) J. Shillitoe he rs oe bid: st so 
Mr. Henry Edward, C.E., borough engineer :— | * Accepted. Holliday & Greenwood. p ae 52,814 
Stangate convenience. : : Kirk & Randall . ++ ee 52,86 
F. G. Minter, Westminster Bo Me oa ba deka Orpington, Kent.—Accepted for decorations to F. G. Minter tees 32/60 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich.. .. .. 2, 4,355 | village hall, for A. Brown, Esq. Mr. G. St, Pierre H. J Stevens es 51,027 
Doulton ;& Cos Ltda.) ss Bice lesen selma co ae ee: 8 and 9, Jronmonger Lane, H.C, ake Johnson & Son ++ 50,959 
WE Me Gwesetsyteless | oc an fs no So. ba (chee) searia faci eas Pu he PED eT ++ £160 J. Chessum e ce se ee se fe oc. 4,125 
Ps a & ile By ie 50) soc! aoe CRT} |  S$wansea.—For the erection of an infants’ school, tor Nore.—Tenders referred to committee, 
- Jennings, oe mo cor Go, fo oo) eRe | the Oystermouth School Board. Mr. Henry A, Ellis, es fl = 
BoE. Nightingales) 7.) sen se setulae atSiO32 | M.A., architect, 10 Fisher Street, Swansea :— | tio “atbury. upon Trym (C165) ee bound 
A. E. Symes, Stratford, E, .. .. .. 3,710 | D. Jenkins, Swansea £2,390 eGR BECe paper craee pa ee 
J. Parsons,* 190 & 192, Waterloo Road, S.E. 3,28 : aS ge So on by Bis | wall, railing, fencing, &c., required in the laying-out 
P i 925 Te Bas tt Bennet Brothers, Swansea te ee 2,354 cemetery at Westbury-on-Trym, for the Batton Re 
Loughborough Junction convenience. J.G. Morris, Mumbles .. .. .. .. «. 2,330 | Rural District Council. Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, A.M.I.C, 
Rice & Son, 15, Stockwell Road, | Lloyd Brothers, Swansea... .. .. «. 2,314 | engineer, 23 Baldwin Street, Bristol :— 
SEA ash tela Bho soo ©dc .. £3,293 0 0 Marles & Son, Swansea.. .. .. .. -. 2,300 | J. Flower, Shirehampton, near Bristol.. £2,459 0 
B. GoMinterii. meee mate e307 010 LO W. Thomas, Mumbles .. .. .. «. «. 2,220 | Mereweather & Sons, West Street, 
Thomas SHdsen a esi welcome fees, 1459 OO J. & D. Jones, Swansea .. .. .. «. «+ 2,200 Bedminster, Bristol. =. ajesnesteky 7 One 
By Binchy6.Col, Ltda. weet etn2, 905) 10580 T. Richards, Swansea .. .. «+ «+ ++ 2140 E. A. Chase, 11. Richniond Avenue, 
Doulton"& Co. Lid.wie eee aecttes 02;740) sOMO | Venning & Gaen, Cardiff OS aka col eorgs Montpelier, Bristol... 9%. «2 «0 1372700 
G.Jennings, Ltd. meer ies ei 2,0451000) 0 | Architect’s estimate, £2,100. Quantities by Mr. A J. E. B. James, 17 Milk Street, Bristol.. 1,674 10 
Davis‘and Bennett 0 4, ee) 21650 (0) <a | Bucknall, Swansea. M. Lovell, 12 Tamworth Place, Arley 
IIMA gh Sie be adh tag 6s LA OAS Hill, Bristol. ©. 3. osee Gcseee inet OS 
R. Harding & Son, 75, Arodene St. Paul’s Cray, Kent.—For the erection of four W. and J. Benneit,* 162 Pennywell 
Road, Brixton, S.W. oa aoe co PAGER ee cottages. Mr. G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 8 and 9, Road, Bristol. 13. ae eeu eee Oe 
J. Parsons* eal sade -ieesicni tien 2:45 60) KO | Ironmonger Lane, E.C. :— E, Love, Hampton Road, Bristol, no sum stated. 
* Accepted. ! By Wood i eo icat) Gat spot umeld eee Gens SOTO ; * Accepted. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


kYWPwopular all over the World. 
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cAW'S' SAFETY SS FOUNTAIN PEN 
> 
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So Bs 
The'New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. The ‘‘EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitable for all work 
It is,different from all others. Absolutely air andink tight. From 12/6 to 26/- each. From 8/- to 16/6 each. 
The “DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished, It has The *“‘DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than 
a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Unquestioned Supremacy am 


TRACING CLOTH. 


Like the KOH-I-NOOR pencils the finest ever 


produced and will be appreciated by every 
Architect and Draughtsman. 


WY 


PER FE CT ON: 


SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ongst Pencils i 


held by the KOH-I-NOOR. 


L. & O. Hardtmuth’ 
KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils give the 

most entire 
satisfaction. 
The name. 
Hardtmuth is a 
guarantee of 
excellence. The 
pencils do what 
is expected 
of them—sharpen ti 
a fine point, 
do not snap off, ant 
prove the most 
economical in 
use. ihe quality 
never varies. 
Made in — 
17 degiees, for all 
purposes | 


Awarded Grand Prix at Paris 1900. 
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Se -SPECIFICATION.” 


THE STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY 5; 


Per annum, 
Per annum, 


THE PROPRIETORS call attention to the fact that they have received a large number of letters which 
speak of the 5th Edition of this work in the very highest terms, thus proving its incalculable value to 


ARCHITECTS, 
SURVEYORS, 
ENGINEERS, 


And all interested in the BUILDING and KINDRED TRADES. 


The following are a few Extracts from some of these letters :— 


“T have just received SPECIFICATION which I think is an indispensable 
book to all engaged in Municipal and Sanitary Work.” 
From an Inspector of Nuisances. 


“Tf I may, I should like to add my good opinion of SPECIFICATION. 
As a Technical Reference it is most excellent. Several volumes in one. One 
would hardly like to be without it now.” 
From an Engineer and Surveyor. 


*T have found SPECIFICATION exceedingly useful as a work of reference.” 
From an Engineer in the Malay States. 


“ The last number was the most useful book I ever had,” 
From a Surveyor. 


““T consider the work should be in the office of every Architect, forming, as it 
does, in tts plan and scope an invaluable source of reference in every point 
likely to be raised in ordinary architectural surveying practice.” 
From an Architect. 


“SPECIFICATION is a splendid book and I will bring it before my 


students’ notice.” 
From a Technical Instructor of Birmingham. 


“SPECIFICATION has the World for its field, It is excellent im every 


department,” 
From ai Water Engineer. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent, Railway Bookstall, or direct 
from the Publishers. Descriptive Pamphlet with full List of Sections and Summary 


of Special Contents will be sent free on application. 


TECHNICAL EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Eid. STRAND, W.C. 
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Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Oct. 1. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures, &c.).—Mr. E. J. 
Steegmann, M.B., on “‘ The Atmosphere,” 7 p.m. 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
InsTITUTION.— Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 3. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Presidental Ad- 


dress by Henry T. Hare, F.R.I-B.A., and Distribution 
of Prizes at 7.30 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. E. 
Steegmann, M.B., on “ Meteorology,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 4. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS.— 


Meeting at Carpenters’ Hall at 6 p.m. 

NoRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Visit 
to College Road Presbyterian Church and Benwell 
Presbyterian Church, Newcastle, 3 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Inspection and 
Demonstration at Wimbledon Sewage Works at 2.30 
p.m., conducted of Mr. C. H. Cooper, M.1.C.E 


Monday, Oct. 
SocIETY OF Os aaa —Mr. Augustus R. Gal- 


braith on ‘‘The Hennebique System of Concrete 
Construction,” 7.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SociETy.—Opening 
Address by the President. The revised schedule of 
charges will be submitted for adoption. 6 p.m. 


Tuesday, Oct: 7: 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. J. Priestley, 
B.A., M.D., on ‘‘ Sanitary Law,” 7 D. m. 


Wednesday, Oct. 8. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. J. Priestley, 
B.A., M.D., on “ Sanitary Law,’ 7p.m. Inspection 
and ‘Demonstration at Lambeth Disinfecting Station, 
Wanless Road, Loughborough Junction, at 2.30 p.m. 


Current Market Prices. 


FORAGE. 
fe Ch SRA ACE 
Beans : per qr. T 15; <0 2°20, 0 
Clover, best perload 415 o 5 10 oO 
Hay, best . A do. 415 0 550 
Sainfoin mixture. do. 4 10 0 FAR. fo) 
Straw ; do. T1610 24.8)10 
OILS AND PAINTS 
Castor Oil, French per cwt. I 9 — 
Colza Oil, English ac do. Zt 6.20 — 
Copperas .. ‘ 7. 6periton — 207 0 — 
Lard Oil .. +» percwt. 2°13 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. do. I 4 10 — 
Do. red. do. Ton ah 
Linseed Oil, barrels do. I 69 — 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o 0 5¢ 0 oO 5% 
Do. Russian. do. OG 4s. Gorse 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & C0., LIVERPOOL. 


____ 
fee Sac: s. d 

Pitch 3 Pre . per barrel 0 7 0 ‘ | ‘Tin. F fad 2 

Shellac; orange... percwt. 5 5 0 r ia Fees 6 perton 118 5 oO 118 15 o 

Soda, crystals per ton eae neg i fo} eter ingots ae do. 118 10 O I19 10 

Tallow, Home Melt percwt. 1 8 6 TeQn0 Bo lc pn athe ee do: 4 BS a 

Tar, Stockholm .. . perbarrel 1 1 6 << Ae 0. Vieille yea das Fae ea ae 

Turpentine percwt. 115 14 — 0. Spelter ” do. 19.0 0 a 

METALS. | TIMBER. 

Copper, aneer sae .. perton 69 0 o os Sort Woops. 

Iron, Staffs., : do. 610 o 810 o | Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 3 0 

Do, Goes Corru- Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 5 0 6 
gated sheet do. Tl a6) OF. LT 1O Gale Do weiten 4 ot do. 217 ;O Fe 

Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do, It O00 -- | Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 : ia 

Do. do. phe common A | eee Petersburg .per bundle o o 8 : — 
rands .. oO. II fo) = eals, Arc 

Do. sheet, English 3lb. : Le eas a ree oa 4 % ° no a 

per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 0 | Do. do, unsorted do. 5 12 6 g “a 

Do. pipe . do. 14 0 0 _ | Do. Riga do. 615 0 12 10 

Nails, cut clasp,3in. to 6in. do. ey Gt) _ | Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do 16 fo) a 

Do. floorbrads.. do 9 0 Oo — | Do. do. and do. : oo 

Steel, Staffs., Girdersand Do. do White.” do. ; 5°10 a id f 
Ang jes .. Ac do. 5 15 0 6755 Om Do. Swedish .. as do. 5: IS, (Oh mer 9 

Do. do. Mild bars do. 6 I0 0 Bo ty | Do. White Sea do. 13 §. 0 7 FS 3 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


WOLVERHAMPTON. No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the { 
ground and can be fixed elose up 


to boundarv. P 
. 
: 


LIST FREE. 


STANLEY BROS., Ltd., NUNEATON. 
Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks... Glazed Stoneware Pipes. 
Gullies, &c, White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. 
Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. f 
Staffordshire Quarries, Ac. 


e 


ARCHITECTS DescRinaiente 
Sd A | JOINERY 


‘CAREFULLY —— 
CARRIED STAIRCASES 
SPECIALITY . 


SAWING 
PLANING 
MOULDING 
MORTICING 
TENONING 


EBsSsTABLISHnED 1870. 


WILLE 


EO rk 


SDEN PAPE 


ALE CLIMATES. 


ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & 


587 


CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N Ww. 


ww - SA LTEEF ck Cco., 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. | 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c,; or any other ; 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


& 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


j 


EFFINGHAM HOousE, 
' ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C,. 


Oct. 8, 1902. 
No. 400. 


* a — —— 
SCALE OF CHARGES. 

For Official Advertisements. 

Per Line 

_ Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s, d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements a2 Ap RS 

Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 

by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 

Advertisements, .. “ 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. wea 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. peered AC 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two, 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday, 


Subscription Rates. 


United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street. Strand, W C. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Archifectural Causerie. 


EvipENTLy William Hunter, 
builder, of Belfast, is a man 
of a warlike disposition, with 
a terrible gleam in his eye and a threatening 
gurgle in his throat; and evidently William 
Gillespie, building inspector to the Belfast 
Corporation, is a man of perseverance, though 
he is wise in thinking that neck or nothing is 
not always a profitable maxim to adopt. 
Hunter is just one of those men who do not 
build for eternity. Last year there was a 
house of his on the Shore Road at Belfast, 
but somehow or other the mortar was made 
of scrapings—perhaps a little experiment — 
so the Corporation allowed a fine of £5 as 
a recognition of the builder’s ingenuity. But, 
not long after, the house tumbled down and 
when, phcenix-like, it rose from its ashes 
(this is of course a metaphor, and it would 
perhaps be better to say, when it rose from 
its scrapings) the persevering building in- 
spector found that the new work was no 
better than the old. Consequently he objected, 
and it wasat this point that Hunter showed his 
hand—aye, his teeth as well, and maybe his 
tongue ; for he stopped Gillespie on his round 
of inspection and threatened that if he put 
his foot on the job he would break his neck. 
And the inspector said nothing. But he 
seems to have moved, for we next learn that 
if he proceeded any further this fierce builder 
would break his skull. In face of such 
dangerous conditions, what did Gillespie do ? 
Did he venture and have his neck or his skull 
broken, or both? We are told that he 
“proceeded with his inspection,” and then it 
Was the builder caught him by the throat, 
‘Pushed him off the premises, and threatened 
‘to cut off his head if he put a foot on the 
building again. And whathappened? The 
‘Bench fined this building ogre 4os and 
Costs: and Belfast in future will probably be 
a more tolerable place for the building 


Off with his 
Head. 


a 


inspector, 
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Tue Bristol Board of Guar- 
dians has behaved most 
scandalously in regard to the proposed new 
infirmary for sick poor. The existing work- 
house at Eastville is inadequate, and the sick 
are housed in badly situated wooden build- 
ings, where the danger of fire is ‘‘ something 
awful.” This being the case, it was pro- 
posed three years ago to build a new 
infirmary. A deputation visited various 
large unions and infirmaries, the Guardians 
settled the general arrangements of their new 
building, competitive designs were invited 
and premiums of £200, £150 and f100 
offered. Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.1.B.A., 
was the successful architect, and according to 


Disgraceful. 


£10,858 and for the electrical work £5,580; 
so that altogether the cost came to £135,413, 
the architect’s estimate being £141,000. Now 
the Bristol Board of Guardians, by thirty-two 
votes to twenty-five, has rejected their Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. ‘This, as. we said 
at first, is a scandalous proceeding. There 
is no need to elaborate the facts—anyone 
can see what a disgraceful waste of time 
this decision means. The Committee stated 
that the new infirmary would add 4d. in the 
f to the rates. It is futile, as one member 


of the Board did, to say that when the 
scheme was put forward the city was not 
pledged to an expenditure of two millions 
on the docks. 


Their architect’s estimate. is 
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his designs specifications and particulars of 
quantities were drawn up and tenders ad- 
vertised for. In response, sixteen building 
firms submitted tenders for their own par- 
ticular work and seventeen other firms sent 
in tenders for the supply and erection of 
steam boilers, laundry machinery, &c., while 
other tenders were received for the electrical 
work. The matter came before the last 
meeting of the Board of Guardians, when the 
New Infirmary Committee recommended the 
acceptance of the second tender on the 
list (that of Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, Cam- 
bridge, builders’ work, £118,975), Messrs. J. 
Hodson & Son, of Nottingham, having asked 
permission to withdraw their tender, which 
was the lowest (£114,950). The lowest tender 
for the boilers and general engineering was 


—=- 


= 
SAINT AUGUSTINE'S .@ 
i) KILBURN >. @.@..@@ A 
oe SEW WING FOR BOYS’ & 


Meee) UPPER SCHOOL: 1.@.@ 
an 3 mem) 


iy 


MARRY SIRK:ARCH* 


nearly £6,000 above the contractors’ tenders 
and the Board should have decided then 
whether or not they could afford the expense ; 
instead of which they put people to incal- 
culable trouble and then drop the scheme. 
The whole thing is a muddle and a disgrace 
to them. —_——— 
Tue addition to these 
schools gives a large class- 
room on each upper floor, 
and an external staircase (not shown by the 
illustration on this page) communicating 
with the middle floor and the playground, 
which is below the street level. Lavatories 
are provided on the ground floor. The work 
was carried out by Messrs. Beatley Brothers, 
of Kilburn, under the supervision of the 


St. Augustine’s, 
Kilburn. 


, architect, Mr. Harry Sirr. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
VENICE. 

By ROBERT W. CARDEN, A.R.I.B.A. 

ole great Campanile of St. Mark, at 
Venice, has already fallen, and for at 

least the third time the papers are calling 

attention to the dangerous condition of the 

Ducal Palace. 


tune for a few notes on the foundations of 
Venice generally. 


When the inhabitants of the Venito—in | 
the ninth century—decided finally to quit the | 


mainland and build for themselves the 
mighty Republic, the islands which they 
selected, and upon which Venice still stands 
and will continue to stand in spite of the 
evil prophecy of many modern prophets, were 


barren marshes slightly raised above the level | 


of the waters of the surrounding lagoons, 
with no particular vegetation save for a 
few isolated thickets. But situated as these 


islands were, useless for agricultural purposes | 


and impregnated with sea salt, they possessed 


an advantage which rendered the building | 
of the city possible ; and this advantage lay | 
in the long sand banks, or lidi, which are | 
situated to the east of Venice and protect | 


the city from the force of the open sea. 


The Venetians early realized the value of | 


these natural outworks, and protected and 
rendered them permanent by the building of 


sea walls on either side» of the sand-banks, | 
the chief and strongest being towards the | 


open Adriatic. By this means Venice was 
guarded against the possibility of being over- 
whelmed by storms, and as there were but 
two narrow navigable channels between these 


outworks the chances of attack by a foreign | 
The lagoon in which | 


fleet were remote. 
Venice lies is the “laguna viva,” or tidal 
water, but even here there is only a aft. 
tide, while in some of the smaller lagoons 
nearer the mainland there is no tide at all. 


Thus we find that these unattractive little | 


islands were better than they might have 
been, and, such as they were, were likely to 
remain indefinitely, for there was no thunder- 
ing surf to incessantly beat against their mud- 
banks and overwhelm them, and very little 
tidal action to make inroads by a slower 
and more insidious attack. 
before the basilica of St. Mark was founded 
its site and a portion of the Piazza were an 
open grassy field with rows of trees and a 
canal down the middle. The western half 
of the square was divided from the portion 
already mentioned by another canal which 
was filled up in the twelfth century, and the 
two halves united into one large space. A 
third area was added in the sixteenth century, 
and this appears to be wholly new-made 


BRICK WORK OF 
CAMPANILE 


VOLCANIC KOCK 


POPLAR PILES | 


FOUNDATIONS OF ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE 


The time is therefore oppor- | 


Weare told that | 


am a a 


OAK BAULKS | 
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ground. All the buildings, therefore, which 
compose the celebrated group around the 
Piazza di San Marco were built upon solid 
ground, excepting the Procuratie Nuove on 
the south side of the square, which stands 
upon the third addition to this site. The 
basilica and the threatened Ducal Palace 
stand upon solid ground which has been in 
existence ever since Nature framed the lagoon. 
As for the unhappy Campanile, that too 
stood upon solid ground, but when first | 
founded the western front—the side which is | 
seen in the best known view of this group | 
showing the length of the square, St. Mark's, | 
the Campanile, the Ducal Palace and a 


| 
) 
| 


MODERN LEVE | 


STIFF CLAY 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE DOGES’ PALACE. 

B, oak planks ; D, footings of trachyte and other volcanic 
stones; E, stylobate now hidden by modern pave- 
ment; F, one of the Istrian stone pillars of the palace ; 
G, paving of loggia. 

corner of the Library—was washed by, or lay 

close to the water which previously occupied 

the spot where the Procuratie Nuove now 

stands, as already stated. 

The sub-formation of these islands is, con- 
sidering their small extent and the numerous 
interesting canals, remarkably solid, and 
borings which were from time to time made 
in sinking wells have revealed a regular 
succession of good foundation earths. It is 
true that the upper stratum of from roft. to 
r6ft. in chiefly sand in composition, but 
below this is a bed of stiff clay lying on | 
another of sand and gravel; below this is 
an inconsiderable stratum of peat, and below 
this point come more stiff clay, gravel and 


metres in depth, or 1,500ft. It has been 

stated more than once recently that sheet- 
| piling was resorted to in addition to the 
ordinary piles, but it seems more probable 
that the sheet-piling is simply strutting. 
Well knowing the geological formation upon 
which they were building, and building as 
they did monuments to stand for all time, 
the Venetian engineers took the trouble to 
excavate the 16ft. of sandy soil which lay 
between the surface and the clay, and 
in so excavating must have found it neces- 
sary to use strutting to retain the sides of 
the pit; and this strutting was left in after 
the foundations were laid and the ground 
filled in, thus giving rise to the idea that 
| sheet-piling had been driven. That this was 
not the case is obvious, for the stiff clay would 
need no lateral confinement with piling, and > 
the sand had already been excavated. To 
describe the method of forming the founda- 
tions of the Campanile would be merely to 
| repeat what has already been published in 
the columns of this journal, but, so far as the 
writer is aware, no attempt has been made to 
arrive at the actual bearing capacity of the 
base. The base is a square of 12°80 metres, or 
nearly 42ft., and the piles used were (circular) 
o'26 metre in diameter, or Io°24in. nearly. 
From the description these piles were placed 
“nearly touching”; so that, assuming 34 


peat in regular succession down to the lowest — 
point the borings have reached, about 500 | 


piles in each row, this calculation would 
allow a distance apart of 4°58in., and is 
probably greater than the actual fact, and 
consequently the bearing power would be 
greater than that given in these figures. Piles 
driven to solid ground (these were entirely 
driven insolid ground throughout their whole 
length) are capable of bearing a stress of 
1,000lbs. per sq. in. of head. The equation 
reads :— 4 


22 = 
BW = — X 5°12 X 5°12 X 1,000 X 34 uae 


which gives a result of 95,240,659lbs., or 
42,6963 tons. This estimate is intentionally 
low, and while the actual weight to be borne 
was about 22,000 tons the bearing capacity 
of the base was, more likely, 50,000 tons. The 
material forming the offsets of the base has 
been roughly described as trachyte, but as 
it was brought from the Euganean Hills (near 
Padua, 23 miles away) it is more likely to be 
liparite or rhyolite, a volcanic rock of immense 
hardness and occurring in the form of erupted 
lavas. As laid under the Campanile, it was— 
capable of sustaining something like a hundred - 
times the task imposed upon it, and conse- 
quently the cause of failure does not lie here. 
The foundations of all the buildings in 
Venice are laid in the same manner and with 
similar materials, except for one important 
change, namely, that in many buildings 
erected during and after the fourteenth 
century the piling was omitted and the — 
oaken raft laid direct upon the: stiff clay. 
The substructure of the Ducal Palace is of 
this latter type, and it would seem as i 
there was more cause for anxiety here, as the 
building being carried on open arcading it 
follows that the whole weight of the external 
walls with half that of the floors is collected 
upon small isolated points of support. Not 
only this, but the floors are overladen with 
objects of art, chiefly volumes from the 
Library of St. Mark, and it is to these that 
the cause of the cracks which have recently 
appeared in the fabric is attributed. Each 
of the supporting columns has a trachyte or 
similar base upon a raft which extends roft. 
each way and gives a bearing area of 
100 sq. ft. in a soil which probably is capable 
of supporting not more than a ton per it. 
super. 
It is more than likely that the foundations 
of Venice have now nothing but the super- 
imposed weight to hold the stones in positio 
for the mortar used was perforce of inferi 
quality. The only limestone available f 
calcining into lime was that of Istria, a stone 
which possesses not the slightest atom of 
hydraucity, and we know from the example 
of the Campanile that in that case it had 
entirely crumbled to a useless powder. Not 
until Venice conquered Padua in 1405 were 
the builders of the Republic able to obtain — 
hydraulic lime, but after that date the 
Paduan quarries of Albettone were at their 
disposal, and they obtained thence an ex- 
ceedingly strong cement which came int 
universal use and continues to defy salt wa 
and sea air. i 


Welbeck Abbey.—The boudoir at Welbeck 
Abbey illustrated on the opposite page 
part of the new work in the “ Oxford Win 
the outside stone walls only remaining a 
the recent destruction by fire and wat 
This lofty room is about 33ft. square. T. 
style followed is Italian of the Cinquece: 
period. The tall chimney-piece and the do 
ways are of Istrian marble, with delicat 
Raphaelesque carving. The doors, pila 
and woodwork generally are of Italian waln 
as is also the coffered ceiling. The la 
has gesso enrichment on the soffit of 
beams, the carved swags and mouldings’ 
the panels being lacquered. The walls — 
of green silk. The works of reconstruct 
and decoration at Welbeck are in the ha: 
of Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates, archi 
Messrs. Trollope & Sons being the contrac 
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THE HIDDEN MODELS 
OF ST. PAUL’S. 


T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL is full of 
discarded relics, out of which an in- 
teresting museum might be formed. Fore- 
most is the great wooden model which Wren 
himself made, showing his first idea of the 
cathedral, without a nave, and without the 
Poor Wren had a “Board” to 
deal with, and was controlled and hampered 
at every turn; but perhaps it is as well that 
he was forced to build a nave, seeing the 


enormous crowds with which the church is 


occasionally filled on festival or ceremonial 
occasions. Of the earlier church no models 


exist, but fragments of it may be traced, and 


in the library, over one of the aisles, are 


ot 
: 


ah 


oe 


as 


pet: 
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remains of still earlier temples, Roman and 
British (or Saxon), which were unearthed at 
the rebuilding, or else during Mr. Penrose’s 
excavations to determine the foundations of 
Old St. Paul’s. 

Outside the library is a series of huge 
coloured cartoons, displayed upon the walls, 
Sir Edward Poynter’s and the late Lord 


Leighton’s designs for the decoration, Leigh- 
ton’s picture, ‘“‘ The Sea giving up its Dead,” 
was designed for this purpose, and exists as 
a cartoon fifteen or more feet in diameter. 

More interesting than these is the complete 
series of models—sections of a doll’s cathe- 
dral—showing on a small scale the architec- 
tural alterations and decorations of the 
interior proposed by a succession of artists. 
The earliest was Alfred Stevens, whose rough 
designs for the spandrels of the dome were 
actually carried out in mosaic by Salviati of 
Venice, after Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. Britten 
had translated them on to the full-sized 
scale. Mr. Watts’s one cartoon hangs in the 
trophy room, a chamber in one of the gal- 
leries, so-called because after the Duke of 
Wellington’s funeral the mass of colours and 
banners used in the church was stored here. 
In some ways it has been judged a pity that 
Stevens’s design was not pursued throughout, 
and that he was not permitted to doit; but 
the poor man did not even live to finish the 
Wellington Monument. 

Next in date to his model came a pair of 
very gorgeous ones submitted in competition 


by Mr. Burges and Mr. Penrose, with a series 
of paintings for the dome. It is interesting 
to notice that Mr. Burges wished to case the 
whole interior of the cathedral with marble. 
Apart from the gigantic expense involved, it 
would certainly have altered the proportions. 
Sir Edward Poynter’s is the next model, 
also with paintings, both quarter and full 
scale, and in competition with his a model 
by Mr. Stannus. Last is the model show- 
ing Sir William Richmond’s scheme, 
which was adopted. These models are all 
most delicately and elaborately made, and 
painted in colours and gold; they show in 
some cases rich designs for a reredos which 
were never carried out, an erection on the 
baldachin pattern, recalling that of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, with which St. Paul’s is so often 
compared. It seems rather a waste to store 
these instructive relics in a lumber-room 
which is never traversed except by workmen ; 
and, when the decoration work is completed, 
one may hope that they will be brought out 
and placed in some historical collection.— 
(Extracts from an, article by Mr. H. C. 
Marillier in the “ Pall Mall Magazine.’’) 


WELBECK ABBEY 
THe DUCHESS: 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSE- 
BUILDING. 


The Ills of the Glasgow Corporation. ~ 


% 


N the twelfth of the series of articles on 

“Municipal Socialism ” now appearing 

in the “‘ Times”’—a series which has attracted 

so much attention—the writer deals with 

municipal house-building in Glasgow. The 
following are extracts :— 

Under the Glasgow Improvements Act of 
1866 the City Corporation acquired posses- 
sion of slum areas extending over 88 acres, 
and occupied by a population of 51,000 
persons, the cost of the scheduled properties 
being about £2,000,090, Clearances were 
effected, new streets were formed, and it was 
hoped that the vacant land would be taken 
up by builders and turned to account by 


a laundry and a family home, the total 


them. A substantial portion of the land 
was disposed of to builders on chief rent or 
feu duty of a capital value of about £ 300.000. 
But the charges imposed by the Corporation 
were very high, and the fact that such 
extensive clearances had been made, and the 
former population scattered to other districts, 
led to there being only a limited demand for 
shops and houses at that time, so that several 
of the builders lost very heavily by their 
speculation. Others were deterred from 
running the risk of sharing their experiences ; 
and as the Corporation declined to reduce 
the charges for sites, so as to give to the 
builders a reasonable chance of a fair return 
on outlay, the remainder of the land was 
left on their hands until 1888, when they 
resolved to carry out a building scheme on 
their own account. They then proceeded to 
put up a considerable number of shops and 
dwelling-houses, seven large lodging-houses, 


value of the property thus erected by them: 
being about £1,090,000. To meet the cost 
of carrying out their improvement scheme — 
the Corporation had levied on the rental — 
value of the city a rate which was fixed at — 
6d. in the £ for the first year, 4d. in the ba 
for the next four years, with subsequent 
reductions until 1d. in the £ was reached, 
at which figure it stood until it was finally 
abandoned in 1888. The charge on the rates” 
thus extended over a period of more than 
twenty years and the total amount actually” 
contributed by the ratepayers has been put 
at £600,000. a 

In return for this expenditure the city 
gained what was undoubtedly a very great 
improvement in the disappearance of many 
narrow streets, filthy courts and insanitary 
and overcrowded dwellings, and the substi-— 
tution for. them of new and _ broadened 
thoroughfares, with healthy dwellings, shops, 
&c. But there was no suggestion of any 
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attempt to re-house the people who had 
been ejected from the demolished areas, the 
new dwellings being, as a rule, such as only 
well-to-do artisans, Corporation officials, 
clerks, shopkeepers or professional men 
could afford to rent. ree 

So serious was the state of things brought 
about by the Corporation’s pulling down 
the poorest class of houses without making 
any provision for the poorest class of people 
that in 1890 the Glasgow Workmen’s 
Dwellings Company, Ltd., was formed by 
certain prominent citizens, with a capital 
of about £40,000, not with the idea of 
| Caietng, the evil with such very modest 
Means but in the hope of affording some 
: object-lessons”” alike in the building of 
“simple, sound houses” capable of being 
let at minimum rents and in improving the 
Structure and the management of dilapi- 
dated slums so as to convert them into 


| 


stead of demolishing them altogether. : 
In any case the direct result of the policy 
carried out by the Glasgow Corporation in 
regard to the housing question has been to 
check the further development of local 
private enterprise along the lines laid down 
by the Workmen’s Dwellings Co. Professor 
Smart says of that company: “It has built 
to the limit of its capital. It could raise 
more capital, or it could start other com- 
panies. But it stays its hand for two very 
good reasons—(1) because it cannot afford 
to rent at cost; and (2) because, even if 
it were willing to, there is no use in private 
people losing money to do what the Cor- 
poration is going to do presumably without 
losing money.” ses, One feels, indeed; 
that the Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings 
Co. has really done more in its way towards 
the solution of the real housing problem 
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habitable and remunerative dwellings, in- | than the Glasgow Corporation with all the 


funds at their command. 

[An illustrated article on the Company’s 
work appeared in the BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL 
for October gth, 190T.] 


The Stable by Mr. Voysey at Kingsbury,, 
Middlesex, shown by the accompanying 
illustrations, is proposed to be built at ‘‘ The 
Cottage,” for Mr. L. Mieville. It will be in 
brick, rough-cast, with hand-made red tiles 
om the roofs and oak joinery throughout. 
The paving will be in yellow brick, and all 
modern metal castings will be carefully 
avoided. 

‘‘Cisterns and Tanks.”—In the review of 
this book published in our last issue it was 
stated that copies may be obtained from the 
author, Professor Adams, at 60, Victoria 
Street, E.C. The address should have been 
given as 60, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
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PNEUMATIC DRAINAGE. 


The new French System at Stansted. 


N installation of pneumatic drainage 
A has just been completed at Stansted, 
Essex, the first of its kind in this country. 
The system is a French one for draining 
by suction districts which cannot be drained 
by gravitation. At Stansted the district 1s | 
very hilly, and the drainage of the lower 
portion of the parish has given a lot of 
trouble to the local sanitary authority for 
a‘long time past. The Local Government 
Board, however, would not sanction a loan 
upon this pneumatic system of drainage 
until they had seen it in operation for two 
years, so in order to introduce it into this 
country and get the Local Government 


Board’s approval the Liernur English Syndi- 
cate agreed to bear the whole of the cost of 
laying down the installation and to work it | 


for two years on the understanding that if at | 
the end of that time it gave satisfaction the 
Stansted Council would take it over at a 
figure agreed upon, which is less than the 
cost price. 

Mr. Liernur explained to those present at 
the recent opening ceremony that from the 
central pumping station were laid cast-iron 
pipes leading to the streets drained. A 
vacuum was created by means of an air- 
pump, and the whole of the sewage was 
brought along the pipes by suction to the 
station without the addition of any flushing 
water. By this suction they got a velocity 


in their sewers of from 12ft. to 2o0ft. per | 
second, instead of 2ft. or 3ft. per second as | 


was the case in ordinary gravitation. The 
system had very great advantages, inasmuch 
as stoppages were absolutely impossible, and 
it enabled them to do without manholes, 
inspection chambers, flushing gulleys, &c., 
which resulted in great economy in con- 
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| allowed to go into the brooks. 


struction and in working. The population 
of that portion of Stansted drained by this 
system was between 750 and 800, and the 
whole time taken in conveying the sewage 
from the syphons to the pumping station 
was only ten minutes. 

In reply to Sir James Blyth, Mr. Liernur 
said the quantity of sewage dealt with at 
Stansted was from 7 gals. to 10 gals. per 


| head of population per day, but apart from 


this they had a quantity of industrial effluent 
from the Mica Insulator Factory and the 
brewery. Further questioned, Mr. Liernur 
said they took in no storm water; it was 
dealt with by a separate sewer. The house 
traps were emptied once a day. They were 
not ordinary traps, but overflow syphons 
which were emptied automatically. The 
sewage all went by gravitation to a certain 
point, whence it was brought on to the 
pumping station by suction and then pumped 
on to the land about 4oft. higher for irriga- 
tion purposes. The working cost of the 
scheme was only about 1s. per head of popu- 
lation per year. 

At a luncheon which followed, Sir John 
Blyth said he understood that Trouville was 
the town in France where this novel system 
had been successfully put to the test, and 
he sincerely trusted that Stansted might 


_ prove to be the Trouville of England. By 


laying out this scheme within easy reach of 
London other reformers could inspect what 
they were doing and could follow the 
example; and he might add that any 
assistance he could render to the residents 
living in other parts to visit Stansted and 


_ inspect these works would be a duty anda 
| pleasure to him. 


Mr. E. T. Watts, the surveyor to the 
Council, who has superintended the work, 
said that when the scheme was first brought 
forward he regarded it somewhat timidly, 
thinking it was a very complicated one, but 
the more he looked into it the simpler it 
became. He found that the difficulties 
which at first presented themselves were 
only imaginary, and at last he was able to 
recommend his Council to adopt it. Now 
that they had adopted it he felt he must do 
all he could to further it. There were many 
of his colleagues present who suffered very 
much from dealing with sewage of unknown 


| quantities when there were heavy storms. 
| In the Liernur system that difficulty was 


entirely done away with. They only admitted 
and dealt with that sewage which they 
wanted to deal with. Surface water was 


The more 
they could diminish the quantity of sewage 


the less they had to deal with at the other 


end. From careful investigations he had 
made he found that the sewage at Stansted did 
not amount to 10 gals. per head per day, and 
when they got the people to realise what a 
system they had the amount they would 
have to deal with would be still less. He 
might add that all the gentlemen who were 
upon the English Syndicate were English- 
men, and the material used had all been 
supplied by English workmen, 


The new St. Peter’s Church at Ilfracombe 
is being erected at a cost of £6,000, in High- 
field Koad. It will be built with pink 
limestone facings, with Bath stone quoins, 
all the windows, doors, jambs and string- 
courses, inside and out, being of Corsham 
Down stone. The inside facings are to be 
of dressed ashlar from Hangman, Combe- 
martin, the floors being of wood blocks, with 


tiled aisles. The roofs are to be open in con-. 


struction and covered with red tiles. The 
plan of the new church shows a broad nave, 
84it. by 24ft., chancel 34ft. 6in. by 2r1ft. 6in., 
chapel 17ft. by 1oft. 3in., two transepts 35ft. 
by 15ft. each, two aisles 48ft. by 1oft. each, 
giving seating accommodation for about 700 
persons. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne is the 
architect and Mr. Pickett the builder. 


| 
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Views and Reviews. 


The British School at 


In the spring of rgor the newly-formed 
British School began its work at Rome, and 
this volume is the first of its publications. 
The School is similar to that at Athens —in- 
deed, it is the intention to place the two 
Schools under one joint committee. The first 
and chief of the two monographs which make 
up this volume deals with the church of 
S. Maria Antiqua, and is written by Mr. Rush- 
forth, the director of the School. The space 
between the vast brick structure known as the 
Temple of Augustus and the steep north-west 
face of the Palatine hill is filled up by a build- 
ing which after sundry uses became converted 
into the church of S. Maria at some time 
after the middle of the sixth century; but 
suggestive though it may be of structural 
developments and changes in planning, its 


Rome. 


which it was decorated. The history of the 
seventh and eighth centuries in Rome is very 
meagre, and this church is valuable as reveal- 
ing the system on which the decorations 


were carried out, and thus “the interests | 


and tendencies of the Romans of those days, 
their standards of art and the kind of pic- 
tures they were accustomed to see, their dress 
and personal appearance, their manner of 
burial, have been brought home to us more 
vividly than they had ever been previously.” 
The church was abandoned when, in 847, 
Rome suffered from an earthquake of much 


severity, but it was the fire of 1084, made by | 


the incoming Normans, that effected its final 
burial. 


and consequently there would be no special 
Greek artists from Constantinople to decorate 
it with mosaics. Greek indeed its wall paint- 
ings are—or Byzantine as we chose to call 
them—but they have a local feeling which 
is due to a transplantation and a fresh artistic 
impulse. The church was decorated in every 
part—its outer hall, its inner cloistered court, 
its corridors--and though it seems necessary 
that the building should have been roofed in, 
if this had been so it is difficult to imagine 
how it could have been lighted. The paint- 
ings themselves depict, of course, various 
saints and martyrs, and Biblical events; and 
remembering the customs of the early artists, 
it isnot surprising to notice that Noah and 
the aged Jacob are fully draped in the 
classical style, while youthful and inferior 
persons have a short tunic and hose witha 
red stripe down the front of each leg. 
Adjoining the church proper is the Chapel of 


the Forty Martyrs, on the walls of which are | 
' by this man, with a tower by this prelate, 
_ and so on. 


represented the forty men who endured ex- 
posure in an Armenian lake, not, however, 
according to the legend, surrounded by ice, 
but standing up to their knees in water, with 
one member (whose courage failed him) 
stepping out into a tent, though the legend 
says it was a warm bath! This, however, 
is common with the period. 

Mr. Rushforth describes all the paintings in 
detail, but it is much to be regretted that no 
illustrations of them could be given: and 
though this is due to the fact that the Italian 
authorities preclude such publication until 
the official account has been issued, it would 
perhaps have been better to wait till this had 
been done. 

The second part of the volume, by Mr. 
Ashby, possesses, as observed in the preface, 
“an importance of its own as a contribution 
to the task of reconstructing the Roman 
Campagna as it was before desolation and 
silence fell upon it”: its interest, however, 
is in its detail, which cannot here be gone 
into. 

On the whole we must congratulate the 
School for having issued so valuable a book, 
and also the publishers for having produced 


AND 


entries of small. sums! 


_ nearly all 
| Temenos of Osiris. 


all the photographs 


_ columns 
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it so admirably, the printing, paper and type 
being excellent. 


“Papers of the British School at Rome.” 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


Vol. I. 


The Egyptian. 

There can be no “review” of a book like 
this. It is an illustrated statement of excava- 
tions made under the direction of the greatest 
living Egyptologist, to whose patient and 
wonderfully discriminating researches we 
are indebted for so much of our knowledge 
of ancient Egypt; and the book being such 
a statement, one can do no better than give 


| a brief account of the facts it sets forth. 


This twenty-second memoir, then, of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund completes the 
account of the objects found in the Royal 
Tombs of the earliest dynasties and covers 
that has been found in the 
Professor Petrie has had 
the same gang of men and boys as have ex- 


elop dc pla its cavated for him during many years—indeed, 
main interest lies in the paintings with | 


these have formed a nucleus for all other 
recent excavators; but it is found necessary 
to be continually weeding out the old hands, 
because the Egyptian always becomes spoiled 
by prosperity. The work of directing such 
excavations as these in Egypt not only 


| requires vast and precise knowledge, but 


entails a great amount of account keeping, 
for the season’s work involves about 40,000 
Notwithstanding 
this, however, Professor Petrie has managed 
to draw thirty-seven of the plates and take 
that illustrate this 
memoir; and his wife has made drawings 
of nearly four hundred of the flints discovered, 


_ with all their facets and broken outline—a 
_ most tedious task—as well as facsimile copies 
S. Maria was not a church of importance | 


of inscriptions; Mr. Arthur Weigall having 


| superintended the men at the great southern 


tombs and Mr. A. St. G. Caulfeild those at 
the Sety temple, while Mr. Laurence Christie 
has carried out some of the copying work. 
These the workers: we may now deal with 
the work. First, then, at the Royal Tombs 


_ hundreds of fragments of pottery jars were 


found, on which were written, in ink with a 
brush, inscriptions of two formulz, one 
a king’s, and the other his queen’s; and 
these are the oldest hieroglyphic inscriptions 
known, for they probably date half-way 
back in the dynasty before Mena, that is, 
neatly 5,000 years before Christ. To the 
other discoveries in these Royal Tombs we 
need not now refer, for it will suffice to say 


| that they chiefly enable the ten early kings 


who reigned at Abydos to be restored. The 
Temenos of Osiris is more to our purpose. 


| We inay read its history like one of our 


own churches, of which we speak that it was 
founded before the Conqueror, and added to 


Thus, then, the history of this 
ancient relic of Egypt:—On the sandy edge 
of the desert a temple of Osiris stood pre- 
sumably before the First Dynasty, and around 
it sprang upa town which was afterwards 
walled in. Then in the Eleventh Dynasty 
Antef V. rebuilt the temple with octagonal 
of limestone; in the following 
Dynasty many monuments were added; in 


_ the next, Sebekhotep III. built a black granite 


gateway; in the Eighteenth Dynasty Tahut- 
mes lil. built a massive inner wall, more 


| than 20ft. thick, with a great red granite 


pylon on the desert side; and so on through 
the following Dynasties. ‘l‘hus the history 
unfolds itself, though the temple site has not 
been cleared below the foundations of the 


| Eighteenth Dynasty, the work being rendered 


very difficult owing to the rising of the Nile. 
Outside the temple not a trace of any build- 
ing of the early time was found except mud 
brick houses, and the excavators have to deal 
with what was a series of towns piled up in 
strata between 6in. and rft. thick. In these 
strata many objects have been found, but it 
is not within our scope to deal with them. 


% 


The Osiris temple consists of two chief 
parts, a square building of which nothing 
but foundations and loose blocks remain, 
and a second part having still the lower few 
feet of the walls of two pillared halls and 
some chambers. Many of the fragments of 
columns, granite sculptures and other objects 
found have been sent to the Cairo Museum, 
but a large lintel of Tahutmes HI. still in a 
bright condition of colouring was sent to 
the Boston Museum, 

The most unexpected result of the year’s 
work was the discovery of a high style of 
limestone sculpture under the reign of Nec- 
tanebo I. which preserves the traditions of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty almost unchanged 
and shows no trace whatever of the sur- 
rounding influences of Greek art. 

On the south side of the valley which leads 
up to the Royal Tombs a spur of the desert 
runs forward between the Temenos of Osiris 
and the great temples of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The whole surface of this hill, for 
about half a mile back, is honeycombed 
with tombs. Those near the desert edge are 
so close together, and have been so com- 
pletely wrecked by Mariette’s plunderers, 
that Professor Petrie and his co-workers have 
not attempted to do anything with them ; but 
in other parts they have made considerable 
finds, dealt with inchapter iv. of this memoir. 

It is, of course, impossible to adequately 
set forth in words what the many fragments 
are like, but the memoir is so fully and 
carefully illustrated—in fact, the letterpress 
is merely supplementary to the plates—that 
it forms a most important link in this chain 
of Egyptian history now being pieced to- 
gether under such diligent hands. There 
are, however, many links missing, and it is 
to find these that the Egypt Exploration Fund 
continues to devote itself. 


“Abydos: Part I., 1902,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
with a chapter by A. E. Weigall. London: Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, 37, Great Russell Square, W.C. 


Mitchell’s Building Construction. 

A new edition of the Elementary Stage of 
Mitchell’s “ Building Construction” has just 
been published. It isa very great improve- 
ment on former editions. Many new illus- 
trations are added and the text has been 
revised and considerably enlarged. We are 


© glad to see that Mr. Mitchell has given more 


reasons for the forms usually adopted in 
building construction,-as this is the common 
stumbling block of: students, so that if they 
can only clearly.understand the why and 
wherefore of things their interest is awakened 
and original thought is encouraged. We 
should like, however, to see some further 
explanation of the reason for using headers 
in footings on p. 33. Of course the best 
instruction is to be found in actual building 
works, on which the student should spend 
most of his time for study, but a book such 
as this is of inestimable use as a memo- 
randum, and as suggesting objects for study 
and reasons for their forms. Mitchell’s “ Build- 
ing Construction” is undoubtedly the best 
work a student can obtain on elementary 
construction. The illustrations now number 
more than a thousand, and are most clearly 
drawn. The price is wonderfully low. 


“ Building Construction and Drawing: First Stage or 
Elementary Course,” by Charles F. Mitchell and George 
A. Mitchell. London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
WiC Price:gs. 


At the Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond 
Street, W., the members of the Guild of 
Handicraft will open an exhibition on 
October 13th. Thanks to Mr. C. R. Ashbee, 
the Guild has made much progress during 
the last few years, and the public will doubt- 
less be glad of the opportunity to see a col- 
lection of its work. The exhibition will 
include examples of gold and silver work, 
jewellery, enamels, furniture, book-bindings, 
woodcuts, pieces of fine smithing and casting, 
electric lights, &c. 
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Surveying ¢ Sanifafion. 

Old Drains and Water Tests.—At the 
annual meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association, held on Saturday night, the 
chairman of Council, Mr. W. W. Wilkinson, 
announced that the Council had that day 
discussed a matter which all sanitary in- 
spectors must regard as of seriousimportance. 
In an action brought by a local authority 
against a metropolitan dwellings company 


for a contravention of the law, the principal | 


witness for the defendant, Dr. Wynter Blyth, 
in giving as his opinion that it was unreason- 
able to expect an old drain to stand the 
water test, stated that he was the chairman 


of the Council of the Sanitary Institute, this | 


statement from one holding so prominent a 
position having so much weight with the 
magistrate that he dismissed the case. The 
Council strongly protested against this, and 
passed a resolution urging the Sanitary 
Institute to dissociate itself from any implied 
concurrence in this statement. 

Oiling Roads.—The use of petroleum to lay 
the dust and consolidate roads was first tried 
at Baku, the source of supply of the Russian 
kerosine. Baku is situated on an arid tract 
of land in the Apcheron Peninsula, upon the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, and was until 
recently without any proper water-supply, as 
there is no river in its immediate neighbour- 


hood. The Caspian is much salter than the | 


ocean, and when its water was used for 
street watering there was too great a deposit 
of salt in the streets. Fresh water was too 
expensive for the purpose, as the potable 
supply had to be brought in carts, from some 
distance, and although there were some 200 
miles of petroleum pipes in the town and 
neighbourhood there were no water pipes. 
Crude petroleum at the period in question 


was worth two or three annas per ton, but | 
it was two dangerous a liquid for street | 


watering, as it contained volatile constituents 
that would ignite readily; it had also a 
strong and disagreeable smell. The liquid 
used was astatki, or the residue of the stills, 
which was also used as fuel in boilers. This 
residue is a thickish dark-coloured oil, having 
a very faint smell; its value at the time of 
the experiment was about 2s. per ton, and it 


was applied to a road whose surface was of | 


coarse sand which it tended to consolidate. 
This road ran along by the harbour, and did 
not appear to be of a nature to. bear sweep- 
ing; the oil therefore effectually laid the 
dust, and is said to have effectually resisted 
the rain of the winter season. 


‘ Engineering Notes. 


Richmond Bridge is so inadequate that it 
is proposed to build a new bridge, either on 
its site or elsewhere. 

Electric Railways at Stourbridge have 
been constructed. The lines will serve as 
feeders of the existing light railways of the 
Dudley, Stourbridge and District Electric 
Traction Company, which now owns between 
twenty and thirty miles of local tramways. 

The Withington New Sanatorium, near 
Manchester, has been supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, 
with their patent double-fronted Manchester 
stoves in glazed faience and with descending 
smoke flues, and patent Manchester grates 
with faience chimney-pieces. 


A new Bridge at Hull was opened last 
week connecting the eastern portion of the 
city with the west, over the River Hull. The 
bridge is a bascule one, constructed in three 
spans; the central opening through which 
ships will pass has a span of 5rft., and the 
two side spans of oft. each. ‘The bridge is 
constructed mainly of steel. The cost has 
been about £33,000. 


Swansea' New Docks.—A new lock is 
being constructed at the South Dock which 
will provide accommodation for larger vessels 
than formerly. The cost of the scheme has 


| been £100,000. 


Messrs. Andrew Handyside & Co., Ltd., 


steel bridge, roof and structure makers, of | 
Derby, have secured the contract-for the | 


extension of Messrs. Leys Malleable Casting 
Works, Derby. 

Garden Cities Engineering..—The Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society held a 
meeting last week, when Mr. Ebenezer Howard 


| read a paper on “ Some Engineering Features 


of the Garden City Scheme.” Describing an 
ideal garden city as one capable of providing 
for a population of about 30,000 persons with 
an acreage of about 5,000 in the city proper, 
Mr. Howard drew attention to plans pro- 
viding for a central garden and circular 
roads extending to about a mile and a half 
in circumference. For this population, water, 
sewage and electricity for both lighting and 
power purposes could easily be arranged, 
and all these advantages, adding telephone 
communication, could be supplied with a 


minimum of local rating. The scheme was | 


one presenting no engineering difficulties, 


and was, he claimed, one which would solve | 


the problem of placing the town population 


amid rural surroundings, and with all the | 


advantages of the latter. 
followed, in the course of which the economic 
rather than the engineering difficulties were 
referred to. 
to the model towns erected by the Messrs. 
Lever, Cadbury and others as practical 
evidence of the feasibility of his scheme. 


Masters and Men. 


Labour in the Colonies.—The October Cir- 
culars of the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., show the 
present prospects of emigration. In Canada 
work was plentiful during the summer both 
in the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries, but it is too late for emigrants to go 
there this year, unless they go to friends or 
have means of their own. In New South 
Wales, the building trade at Sydney con- 
tinues busy, and there has been a demand for 
skilled plumbers, but all other trades are de- 


_ pressed. Country districts are suffering most 


_ for more labour at the present time. 


from the severe drought. In Victoria there is 
no general demand for more labour, and many 
men are out of work. No large public works 
are being proposed by Government which 
might provide employment. The drought 
has long pressed heavily on large portions of 
the State, but useful rains have lately 
fallen. 
tries are connected with mining, farming 
and manufacturing, but there is no demand 
In the 


| north of Queensland there is a slight demand 


for general labourers ; in the central districts 
there is practically no demand for anyone ; 
and in the south there is a good demand for 
general labourers only. In Western Australia 
there is ample supply of men in the building 
and other trades at Fremantle, Coolgardie, 


| Albany and other towns, but there is a 
| demand for them in one or two small places, 


as Menzies and Northam. In New Zealand 
there is a good opening for a limited number 
of mechanics, but not for general labourers; 


| passages at reduced rates are given to persons 


possessing fixed incomes, or a little capital. 
In Cape Colony there is no demand for more 
mechanics. No one is now allowed to land 
in Natal without a permit. This must be 
applied for personally at the Permit Office, 
47, Victoria Street, London, S.W. The ap- 
plicant must possess £100, or prove that he 
1s in a position to maintain himself in South 
Africa. There is now no special demand 
for more artisans, a large number of car- 


In reply, Mr. Howard pointed | 


In South Australia the chief indus- | 


A discussion | 


penters and others in the building trades 
having lately arrived, but skilled men can 
find work. Permits are required by those 
going to the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. These will not be valid unless 
endorsed by the representatives of those 
Colonies at the port of disembarkation. 
There is a fair demand on the Rand for 
really first-class mechanics in the building 
trades at an average wage of a little more 
than {1 a day; but the market is limited, 
and emigrants must remember that the cost 
of living is at least double that in England, 
rent being especially high. 


Builders Notes. 


Mr. E. Carpenter has been appointed 
clerk of the works at the Royal Courts of 
Justice in succession to Mr. R. Phillips, 


_ recently transferred to Buckingham Palace. 
Harrogate Building Trades Exchange.— 


The members of the various businesses 
connected with the building trades of Harro- 
gate and district have secured conveniently 
situated rooms in the Central Arcade, Chapel 
Street, on a lease, and have established a 
Building Trades’ Exchange and Club, which 
was opened last Saturday week. One of 
the principal objects has been to have a 
suitable meeting-place for the members to 
have business and social intercourse, and the 
club is to be run on similar lines to the one 
at Halifax. Thesuite includes large billiard- 
room, smoke-room, reading- and committee- 
rooms, and stewards’ rooms. f 

Hamilton By-laws.—A special meeting of 
the Town Council was held last week to con- 
sidera motion relating to a building difficulty 
which has been a subject of controversy for 
some time, and which has wellnigh brought 
building operations within the burgh to a 
deadlock. The motion set forth “ that, con- 
sidering the effect of the resolution of Town 
Council of date 12th August last to enforce 
clause 12 of schedule 4 of the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, it be a recommendation 
to the Dean of Guild Court to take the 
necessary steps to have ‘the said clause 
amended so as to permit them to grant 
linings for the erection of buildings where 
the thickness of walls on the outside or house 
side of the chimneys be not less than 4in., 
and to make regulations thereanent.” After 
considerable discussion, it was agreed to 
recommend the Dean of Guild Court to apply 
to the sheriff for an alteration of the regu- 
lations so as to ensure that the buildings in 
the case of brick be not less than 4}in. and 
of stone 6in. 

Registration of Plumbers.—An influential 
gathering of gentlemen interested in the 
promotion of the public health by securing 
good plumbing work was held last week at 
the Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, under 
the auspices of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers. Baillie Crawford, of Glasgow, 
the Warden of the Company, presided. Sir 
James Crichton-Browne expressed his entire 
appreciation of the labours of the Plumbers’ 
Company to secure gocd and efficient plumb- 
ing, remarking that nowadays the plumbers’ 
pipes ran beneath a house like a kind of 
macaroni dressing. Referring to the efforts 
of the medical profession to destroy the 
tuberculosis bacillus, Sir James reminded 
those present that bad plumbing, damp- 
houses and mildew were active agents in the 
spread of the dread disease. Mr. Gomme, 
alluding to the by-laws which the County 
Council had made on the subject, said that 
those laws could only be properly carried out 
by a registered plumber. The Council did 
not say that they must be so carried out by 
a registered man, but he was sure that they 
could only be carried out by a thorough and 
efficient workman. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 


casket. The dimensions of the casket are: 
height 2o0in., length 17in., breadth Sin. It is 
surmounted by three silver and gilt gopurams, 
the centre one being higher and more impos- 


Exclusive of the abstract sciences, the largest | ing than the others. Running round the 


and worthiest portion of our knowledge consists 
of aphorisms, and the greatest and best of men 


is but an aphorism.— COLERIDGE. 


Tue garden-house at Walmer 
ee ee pees Deal, was built for 
Mr. Albert Ochs, and: is situated at the end 
of a long pergola walk, part of which is 
shown in our illustration. The brick walls 
are covered with rough-cast, and the facings 
and columns are of freestone.—The pupil 
teachers’ centre in Offord Road, N., has been 
erected by the School Board for London 
from the designs of their architect, Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, F.R.I.B.A., and is now in full opera- 
tion. The accommodation is for 312 mixed 
students, and consists, on the lower floor, 
of ample covered playgrounds, luncheon- 
room, kitchen, &c. On the ground-floor are 
four classrooms, an assembly-hall, lavatory, 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
io We 


SCHOOL, OFFORD ROAD, 
BAILEY, F.R.I.B.A., 


cloakrooms, &cj; teachers’ rooms being | 
placed on the mezzanine floors. On the 
first floor are four classrooms, intended 


gymnasium, dressing-room, cloaks, &c. ; and 
on the upper or second floor drawing class- 


room, chemical and physical laboratory, | 
cEte= || 


lecture- and modelling-rooms, &c 
building is lighted by electric current, and 
is warmed by low-pressure hot-water appara- 
tus. 
with terra-cotta dressings. 


The drawing 
was exhibited in the 


Royal Academy 


Exhibition The offices in Grenade Street | 
are now being erected by Messrs. Clark, | 


Williams & Co., ship joiners and timber 
merchants, to take the place of the older 
offices and board-room at the rear of the 
site, hereafter to be pulled down. The work 
is being carried out by the firm, all the wood- 


work being prepared in the shops on the | 
There will be no plastering in | 


premises. 
the interior, the chimney breasts being built 


with facings of enamelled and salt-glazed | 


bricks, all ceilings, partitions, &c., being in 
expcsed and wrought wood-framing. The 
board-room at the back is lit solely by a 
lantern in timber framing in which panels of 
Oregon pine take the place of plaster fillings. 
The walls of this room will be panelled 
up to the spring of the roof, the fireplace 
tecess being finished in green enamel tiles 
and bricks. Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, of 2, The 
Sanctuary, S.W., is the architect. ,. 


The Indian ‘HE Coronation casket which 
Coronation has been presented by the 
Casket. 


city of Madras to the King 
Emperor takes the form of the famous Padu 
Mandapam, in Madura, which was erected 
by King Tirumalai as a guest house for the 
god Siva, who agreed to pay an annual visit 


to the place provided a suitable building | 


were erected for his reception. The facade 
of the building is covered with the most 
wonderfully-executed groups of warriors, 
horses, lions, elephants and tigers. These 
are beautifully reproduced in the silver 


The elevation is of red-brick facings, | 


BARNSBURY, N. 
ARCHITECT. 


base of the building is a fantastic scroll with 
bhoots in pairs over a floral scroll. Ancient 
warriors are embossed in panels below the 
gopurams. The four corners of the buildings 


| 
| 


| this page. 


OunpDLE Cuurcu stands 
well in the centre of the 
town, and is of more interest externally than 
internally. Its chief features are the square 
tower with tall crocheted spire. A sketch 
of the south porch of this tower is given on 
The lectern is interesting, as it is 


Oundle Church. 


| said to have been found in the river bed at 


are adorned with Yalis, or extinct animals. | 
The base on which the casket stands is of | 
carved ebony. There are six panels in front | 


and an equal number behind, flanked by | 


three panels on each side. The ebony panels 
are relieved by silver Ghandarvas, with vinas 
in high relief. The whole is supported by 
eight ancient winged war horses in silver. 
The casket, which was manufactured in six 
weeks by Messrs. Framjee P. Bhumgara, cost 
Rs.5 ° 500. 

Wuen the military com- 


Netley Hospital. siete 5 
mission which has been 


| £125,000) ; 


entrusted with the reorganisation of Netley | 


Hospital has finished its labours in reforming 
the medical side of the institu- 


that the work of remodelling 
the building itself will be taken 
in hand. It is now generally 
admitted that Netley is in an 
insanitary condition, and that 
medical structural alterations 
are needed to bring it into line 
with modern medical and nurs- 
ing requirements. The broad 


of the building, and the spacious 
wards, are excellent from the 


the windy corridors facilitate 
the carrying of microbes from 
one part of the building to 


| another, and the size of the wards makes the 


isolation of infectious cases almost impossible. 


_ When the new Alexandra Hospital, to be 
' built on Portsdown Hill, near Portsmouth, 


is completed, the pressure on Netley will be 
removed, and the authorities will be able to 
carry out the much-needed reforms. 


Own # 
PADI ae MY, 
Crivecn WY 


SKETCH-OF [i] 
S0vTH-popcH: | 


passages, which run the length | 


tion, it may be taken for granted | 


Fotheringhay, about three miles distant. 
Tue Petition Committee point 
out that although 1,000 guineas 
are being paid to the advisory 
architects for their opinion (which is sub- 
servient to that of the cathedral executive 
committee) only 1,500 guineas are being paid 
to competing architects for five designs for a 
cathedral to cost £1,000,000 (representing 
£5,000,000 worth of architects’ services, the 
scale charge for which would be about 
that even after all this ill- 
paid skill and labour have been expended 
by the five gélected architects, the cathedral 
executive committee are at liberty to invite 
and adopt the designs of other architects 
who have not incurred the expense and 
trouble of the first competition; and that 
in consequence of all these unsatisfactory 
conditions, it seems quite improbable that 


Liverpool 
Cathedral. 


_ the best possible design for a cathedral will 


| by Heaton, Butler & Bayne. 
point of view of ventilation, but | 
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| be forthcoming. 


The “ Rossetti Window ” 
in Birchington Church, 
which, as we reported last 
week, was damaged recently by a burglar, 
was placed there in 1884. It was the work 
of Mr. Frederick Shields, and was executed 
The window 
is of two lights, one containing an adapta- 


The Rossetti 
Window. 


| tion by Mr. Shields of Rossetti’s design 


“The Passover,” which was a commission 
from Ruskin in 1855-6 and was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1883. The original 
intention was to use the “ Christ in the House 
of Simon the Pharisee”’ for this purpose, but 
the church authorities objected on the curious 
ground that the “ incident was not in Scrip- 
ture.” The subject of the design, by Mr. 
Shields himself, which fills the other light is 
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the “ Healing of the Blind Man.” The limi- 
tations as to the subjects of stained glass 
imposed by the clergy of Birchington are 
not insisted on ina certain church in Norfolk; 
which passesses a window showing a full- 
length and realistically-treated portrait of a 
lady painting at an easel. 


' 


Tue parish church of St. 
Cleer has a granite tower 
g7it. high, erected at a 
later date than the church, but corresponding 
with the south aisle in style of architecture. 
The church consists of a nave, north and 
south aisles and a chancel. The north aisle 
is the oldest part of the building. At the 
north-west corner of this aisle is a Norman 
doorway. The windows of the aisle are 
modern, and differ from each other in pattern, 
The pillars and arches which separate it from 
the nave are of local stone. Those which 
separate the south aisle from the nave are much 
more elaborate, and are of Polyphant stone. 
They are quite unique, and there is nothing 
to equal them in any of the neighbouring 
churches. The chancel is very plain, and it 
is proposed to decorate it. On the walls are 
several texts, on wood, which are very rarely 
found in churches at the present time, and are 
really no ornament, and, with the seats, will 
probably soon disappear in the proposed 
scheme of restoration. On the floors are in- 
dications that brasses were once there and 
have been removed, and there are no monu- 
ments previous to the reformation. The 
church was dedicated to St. Clarus, a bishop 
who died a.p. 874, and of whom there is a, 
representation in one of the stained-glass 
windows of the church of St. Neot’s. ‘The 
cost of the restoration to be first attempted is 
about £1,300. 


St. Cleer 
Church. 


Tue parish church of St- 
Andrew, West Dereham, the 
nave of which was re- 
opened for divine service recently, after 
restoration, is a building which possesses 
many points of peculiar interest. The an- 
cient round tower, of unusually large dimen- 
sion, is supposed to have been one-third 
higher than the present structure, which may 
account for the octagonal capping of brick, 
evidently of a much later period, and supply- 
ing the place of the lost portions of the 
circular base. The tracery of the four 
windows of the nave is remarkably fine, but 
much worn with age, and to some extent 
damaged by the fall of the roof about a year 
and a half ago. There isa fine chancel arch 


West Dereham 
Church. 


in the Perpendicular style. There are costly 


monuments in the chancel. The nave 
through the falling of the roofs had become 
a complete wreck. The ancient roof, which 
was composed of very roughly hewn oak, was 
formerly covered with thatch. This, within 
the memory of some of the present inhabitants 
of the parish, was replaced by tiles of great 
weight, too heavy for the timber in its de- 
cayed state. It was found that the north 
wall had broken away extensively from the 
tower, and both the east and west gables 
required to be rebuilt. The floor of the nave 
was also in a very bad state, and interments 
appear to have been made very near the sur- 
face of the aisle—remains being found in 
some cases within 2ft. of the pavement. 
This has been remedied by a thick bed of 
concrete, upon which the present floor, of 
Staffordshire tiles and wood blocks, has been 
laid. A new roof in pitch-pine, the repair 
of the walls and gables, and the replastering 
of the nave, together with a new Porrit’s 
stove, fixed in an underground chamber, form 
the extent of the present stage of the restora- 
tion of this fine old church. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. H. J. Green, of 
Norwich, as architect, and by Messrs. Tash & 
Langley as contractors. 


A CHAIR OF 
CHICANER YY. 


IS ARCHITECTURE A TRADE? 


if a company of architects gathered in 

corporate capacity this question would 
be treated as an insult or as a bad joke. 
But while the architectural societies, as 
bodies corporate, would thus one and all 
answer the profane query by a contemptuous 
negative, and though the individual archi- 
tect would invariably answer it to the same 
effect more or less indignantly, if deeds 
speak more loudly than words, the real 
reply of the profession generally is not quite 
sO unanimous, after all, as the majority of 
its members would have the British public 
piously believe. 

We will not name, in this connection, 
places and persons; but it has come to our 
knowledge that in a recent most important 
architectural competition in a certain North- 
country town the local firm of architects 
who, in conjunction with a City firm, 
pulled off the event, succeeded in eclipsing 
record; for while their less sophisticated 
local brother architects were toiling night 
after night, week in week out, preparing 
their competition drawings, this lucky firm 
gave out that they were not competing, and 
not only every member of their large staff of 
pupils and assistants but also one of the two 
active partners was quite unaware of anything 
to the contrary ; so that when the local news- 
paper published the result of the competition, 
and congratuated the local firm of architects 
on having won by pure merit, thus honor- 
ably sustaining the architectural credit of 
their town, the astonishment with which the 
blushing recipients received this shower of 
press plaudits may be better imagined than 
described. 

By what remarkable means had this odd 
result been achieved? It seems that the 
enterprising firm of City architects, having 
learnt from bitter experience the hopelessness 
of attempting to win competitions without 
wire-pulling, had succeeded in “doing a 
trade” with the senior partner of the local 
firm, for the attachment of the local firm’s 
name to their plans. For reasons best known 
to himself the senior partner did not inform 
his junior or his staff. Hence the happy and 
quite unique denouement! In this case, who 
would say architecture was noi a trade ? 

Into the muddy waters of such transactions 
honourable architects would not gain by 
probing, for the lessons in wire-pulling 
which they might learn would be such as 
they could not bring themselves to follow. 

It may, however, be somewhat comforting 
to the clean-handed members of a noble 
profession to be assured that in the case here 
instanced, asin many not less dubious though 
less patent “deals,” the deal as a trading 
transaction, and the design as an architec- 
tural achievement, are on a par, both belong- 
ing to that Sixth Order of Architecture, 
the low order for which the increasing 
familiarity of modern architects may breed, 
let us hope, a correspondingly growing 
contempt. 

No one who has watched the development 
of the architectural profession throughout 
the latter half of the nineteenth century can 
fail to conclude that public competitions 
will become more and more, as the new 
century advances, the means of appointing 
architects to public works. 

The modern student of architecture will 
search in vain the pages of Vitruvius or 
Chambers or Gwilt, and will ransack to no 
purpose the architectural libraries of Europe 
in quest of instruction in the science of wire- 
pulling and the tricks of trade. 

If this science and these tricks must be 
known in order to pursue in this advanced 
state of society a successful career as an 


| architect, ought not the Council of the Royal 


Institute of British Architects to forthwith 
establish at 9, Conduit Street a well-endowed 
handsomely-salaried Chair of Chicanery. 

If the foregoing recent case of successful 
trading in architectural design were as ex- 
ceptional in its character as in its accidental 
discovery, any such action by the R.IB.A. 
would be premature at present. But the 
scandals of competitions seem to have reached 
an average of nearly 100 per cent.; so that 
immediate action ofsome kind seems needful _ 
to stem the flood of hypocgisy which threatens 
to overwhelm the few martyrs who still 
stubbornly stand for old-fashioned profes- 
sional honour and rectitude in competition 
tournaments. 

The tendency of the commercialism of — 
these days is in architecture, as in other — 
callings, to make the real expert the servant — 
or slave of the clever exploiter. 

But while the natural grouping of small — 
industrial concerns under one big organisa- 
tion undoubtedly economises the costs of 
production, and commends itself for many 
further reasons, that principle of grouping 
as applied to the architectural profession 
must have the effect of reducing the architect 
proper—the artist-eugineer—to the role of a 
mere draughtsman of the great chief ex- 
ploiter and wire-puller, who will, as this 
sort of process developes, become the bump- 
tious boss of men superior to him in every 
endowment of mind and character, except 
in the science of chicane. 

To institute at 9, Conduit Street-a chair 
of chicane might have the effect of pro- 
ducing, in place of the present mixed crowd 
of honest martyrs and heyday hypocrites, a 
new school of architects versed in chicanery, 
taught to practice it, and making no bones” 
about it. 

Of course euphony would still claim con- 
sideration, and as “chicane chair” would 
be too much calling spade “spade,” a less 
overt yet not inexpressive title might be 
“ The Chair of Savoir Faire.” 

This would mean in effect the chair of 
stavt fair. All together! No martyrs, no 
hypocrites ; but all chicaneers ! 

Cobwebs of scrupulousness, professional 
etiquette, honourable reserve and _ self-re- 
straint, proper modesty, and all such hind- 
rances to progress, swept aside; all decks 
cleared for action. Every architect going 
baldheaded and steel-hearted for all he is 
worth and for all the worth he can steal 
from his brother architects ! 

Lo! The vista of the trade of architecture 
through the twentieth century! The long- 
promised new style at last arrives! “The 
old order changeth.” The five orders have 
gone. Allhail tothe sixth! All hail to the 
Low Order a 


Correspondence. 


Langho Colony Competition. 
To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, E.C. 

Str,—In the notice of this competition in 
your issue for September 17th Mr. Dolby ~ 
and myself are described as joint architects. 
This is incorrect. Mr. Dolby is co-author 
with myself in that he has acted as con- 
sulting engineer and prepared the schemes 
for heating, lighting and other engineering 
works, but as architect I only was responsible 
for the design.—Yours truly, 


E. P. HOWARD, A.R.DBag 


a a eee 


“The Woodworker.”—Vol. I. of this 
monthly publication has been issued by the 
publishers, Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 
6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., price 3s. 6d. nett 
(postage 4d. extra). It contains practical 
illustrated articles on all kinds of wood- 
work. ’ 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


President’s Inaugural Address. 


HE first sessional meeting of the Archi- 


tectural Association was held on Friday | 


evening at g, Conduit Street, W., the chair 
being occupied by the new president, Mr- 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A. Votes of thanks 
were accorded to the Royal Institute of 


British Architects for its annual contribution 


of £100 towards the expenses of the Associa- 
tion, and to Mr. H. Wilson for presenting 
a portfolio of drawings and designs by the 
late John Sedding. The following were then 
elected members :—Messrs. A. Bough, C. J. 
Grahamand J. R. Sanders. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., 
for its courtesy on the occasion of 
_ Association’s visit to the Portland Quarries, 
after which the prizes were presented to the 


September 1oth last. 
The president then delivered his inaugural 
address as follows :— 


The first official duty your president is | 


called upon to perform, that of addressing 
you at the opening of the session, is probably 
the most difficult and onerous of the many 
tasks which fall to his lot during his term of 
office. Time-honoured precedent, however, 
makes it impossible for him to avoid the 
duty, however much he might desire to do 
so, and it is a privilege not to be lightly set 
on one side. I therefore take up the burden, 
not so much in the hope that I may be able 
to say anything which has not been often 
and better said by my predecessors in the 
chair, but rather that may give the necessary 
opening to what promises to be one of the 


the | 


most successful and important sessions which — 


the Association hasseen. What diffidence I 


may feel is dispelled by the testimony of | 


to the fact that this annual address is no 
mere formality. The responsibility, however, 
-lncreases yearly, and expands as the work 
-gcows, and our interest in an engaging and 
delightful calling makes it well that we 
should thus annually meet to take stock, as 


it were, of our position; to review not only 
_ the past year, but the years which have gone 
beyond recall ; to see how we stand, to look | 
ahead into the future years, with whatever | 
they may bring us; and, while taking © 


council with each other, to encourage our- 


_ selves for the great and far-reaching object 


we have in hand, namely, the advancement 
of architecture, both as an art and a science. 


The Formation of the Association. 


About fifty-five years ago the Architectural 
Association, which was then in formation, 
met ina coffee house; afterwards in Lyons 


Inn Hall. ‘The same burning zeal which 


inspired the founders is, I truly believe, still 
with us; the flame has in no way become 


% dim; some of the founders are even still 


and esteemed Professor Kerr. 


4 


y 
5 


with us to-day, among them the venerable 
From then till 
mow is over an average life-time, and the 

Association is now a full-grown and vigorous 
body, meeting, by the courtesy of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in this their 
meeting room, our proceedings fully reported 
in an admirable professional press, and 
_ possessing a representative journal of its own 

production, not devoid, I venture to think, of 


__ literary.merit. 


__We cordially welcome here to-night many 
old friends, while a still vaster number con- | 


“tinue on our rolls, whose sympathy and 


_ Support are essential to our well-being and 
progress. Their sons and successors are with 
_ us, working with a full and free hand, while, 
it may be, their 


_ your presence here to-night, which witnesses | 


randsons are now in the | 


Architectural Association is truly vernal. If 
you would renew your youth, I know of 
nothing hkely to be so invigorating and 
stimulating as your attendance at one of our 
annual gatherings. 

The labours of the Association have ever 
been of a self-denying character. 
days, and until within quite recent years, the 
new educational move, inaugurated by my 
distinguished predecessor in the chair, Leon- 
ard Stokes, the work of the Association was 
carried on by mutual self-help of an entirely 
honorary character. The services thus ren- 
dered gratuitously were of a high and 
valuable order, and many of us here to-night 
gratefully acknowledge our deep indebted- 
ness for the valuable instruction thus imparted. 
But what wassuitable for that time is wholly 
inadequate for to-day. Not that the con- 
ditions have sochanged that we can dispense 
with the information of the past; but 
modern requirements are so exacting, and 
technical facilities offered by public bodies 


gentlemen named on p. 60 of our issue for So great, that it became essential not only 


_ to bring our curriculum iato line with those 


institutions, but to place the Association in 
such a position as to be able to be the head 
and fountain of architectural education in 
London. 


The Establishing of the Studio 
and the renting of the present premises in 
Great Marlborough Street was an enterprise 
viewed with fear and misgiving by many 
members. Those who pressed forward the 
scheme, fully believing it to be urgently 
necessary to meet the requirements of the 
time, may now, however, congratulate them- 
selves on the success which has resulted, and 
on the benefits which the profession generally 
has derived from the facilities for study 
which have been afforded. Those who have 
passed through this course of training are 
only too ready to testify to the practical 
nature of the instruction they have received, 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
success of the past will be more than main- 
tained in the future. 

The general principle of the old classes of 
design is still maintained, in that the in- 
struction or criticism is of a voluntary nature, 
conducted by a body of visitors specially 
invited, whose instruction is of the greatest 
value and advantage to the students attend- 
ing the school of design. Weare glad that 
this old and well-proved system still con- 
tinues, and with such excellent results, in 
our Association work. We have not yet 
embarked upon the actual teaching of design 
in principle and practice, but that this must 
form a definite item in our programme of 
the future is not difficult to forcsee. 


The Day School. 

I am happy in having the privilege of 
recording the most successful result of the 
first year’s work of our newly-established 
Day School, which is now in a flourishing 
and vigorous infancy. The formation of 
this involved a vast amount of time and 
thought on the part of my immediate pre- 
decessor in the chair, and its successful 
inauguration must be very gratifying to him. 
We have been most fortunate in securing as 
the master Mr. Arthur Bolton, to commence 
and complete the first year’s course. To 
inspire enthusiasm into the new students, 
and to fully satisfy the intentions of acom- 
mittee who were keeping their eyes upon 
the future of the school, must have taxed the 
best and most genial of men. Everything 
has dovetailed in a most admirable way, 
and the success of the first and somewhat 
experimental year augurs well for its long 
and growing influence, 

The year’s work has, however, demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of doubt the absolute 
necessity for other and more suitable premises. 
It needs no little skilful negotiation in our 
now very confined limits to make everything 


Student Corps which our roll encloses. The | work with the smoothness so necessary in an 
La 


In early | 


educational institution. How difficult this 
is may be judged from the fact that the Day 
School hours are from 9.45 to 5 and the 
Evening School from 6.30 to 10. It is 
unnecessary for me to reiterate what has 
been stated so often from this chair—that the 
Committee are still on the look out for 
premises. I ask, however, for patience, fully 
expecting to be shortly able to make an 
announcement which, while fully meeting all 
our needs, will be gratifying to a degree to 
our members. 


Ideals and Non-Ideals. 

The object of the Architectural Association 
is to teach—in a measure—architecture, while 
its lofty aim is the improvement of the art. 
I do not by this mean to infer that it is 


| possible for us to outshine the brilliancy of 


the work of the ancients, or of the masters 
of the Gothic or Renaissance periods. Our 
object is not to revive this or that period, but 


| rather by the study, contemplation and com- 


parison of that which has gone before us in 
all that is noble, beautiful and pure to acquire 
those principles of proportion, those remne- 
ments and elegancies of form and detail 
which have been the constant admiration of 
mankind inallages. Bysuch reflective study 
we seek to originate an inspiration which 
will subserve itself to the utilitarian require- 
ments which our day and generation demand 
from us as architects, form being subservient 
to purpose, and use put into effect may be so 
suitably and constructively dressed as to 
commend its result not only to those who 
employ us, but to allintelligent and thinking 
observers of the beautiful and suitable in the 
greatest of the constructive arts. We feel 
that the deeper, the wider, and the more 
analytical our study of the work of the past, 
the better shall we be equipped for the pro- 
duction of original work, and the less lhkely 
shall we be to fall into the dry and uninterest- 
ing groove of the mere copyist. We desire 
no “ New Art,” casting aside in a moment 
the traditions of the past, but a steady and 
rational development on a sure and solid 
foundation ; the same process of development 
which has produced everything in art which 
has been lasting and worthy of admiration. 
Our ideal is no doubt a very high one, and 
in order to achieve it so far as it lies in our 
power we have collected for the guidance 
and instruction of our students (if [ may 
quote from a recent address) “ Brains, similar 
to the collecting of rare books or works of 
art.” In our instructors we have a body of 
gentlemen of attainments which our pre- 
decessors in this Association would have 
envied. The requirements of the fully 
qualified architect cover so wide a range of 
knowledge, and true education is so lacking 
in most of us, that many are prevented from 
attaining the best results. We endeavour to 
bring the average man, who comes to us 
with his mental capacities trained at a good 


| school, in contact with the best brain power 


the profession can offer him, and this before 
bad professional mental habits are formed, 
which eventually would lead him to wander 
illogically from pencil to paper, and thence 
into practical being in a building, which, 
unlike a picture, cannot be painted out, or 
hidden away from the gaze of mankind. 
The Average Architect. 

Iam not afraid to assert that architecture 
in this country is cursed by ignorant mental 
habits which a simple and well-defined system 
of education would have rendered impossi- 
ble. Even the genius (there are such, and we 
are glad to have them, though their per- 
centage is small to the generality of men) 
may profit inno small degree by the training 
and knowledge we have to offerhim. But 
it is to the average, not the exceptional, man 
that I wish more especially to address myself. 
An employer seeks the services of an architect 
in his necessity; that man usually is the 
average man. Generally speaking it is the 
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all-round man of good average ability who, 
by dint of long, patient and persistent study, 
is he who makes the most successful and 
valued practitioner. Speaking the other day 
of another profession, the President of the 
British Association said: “It was in the 
abundance of ordinary plodding ability, 
thoroughly trained and methodically directed, 
that Germany at present has so commanding 
an advantage.” These weighty words abun- 
dantly express what it is the object of our 
Asscciation to provide, and what, | sincerely 
trust, it is the whole-hearted aim of our 
students to acquire. 

We have no new style to invent. It would 
be as sensible to invent a new language for 
the British nation. But as we read Shake- 
speare, Milton and Addison, or study the 
elegancies in diction of Lamb, Burke, or 
Bright in writing and speaking in beautiful 
language, so our endeavours should be to 
graft upon the construction of our designs 
such sympathetic qualities as shall form a 
perfect marriage between the beauty and 
form of the architectural outlines and the 
practical necessities and objects of our build- 
ings. 

Cramming. 

Our educational work is not to cram for 
an examination; far from it. The examina- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects do indeed test our work, but are a 
means, not the end, we have in view. It is 
to be regretted that crammers do exist. I 
again quote Professor Dewar’s brilliant ad- 
dress, which is singularly applicable to us as 
architects: “There are,” said he, “ plenty of 
chemists turned out now by our Universities, 
but they are of no use for practical purposes. 
They are chockful of formule. They can 
recite theories and they know text-books by 
heart. But put them to solve a new problem 
freshly arisen in the laboratory, and it will 
be found that their learning is all dead. It 
has not become a vital part of their equip- 
ment, and they are ‘floored’ by the first 
emergence of the unexpected.” Now, the 
end of all this is to show that our desire is 
to make our students learn to think “as a 
vital part of their mental equipment.” 


A Word for Competitions. 


Much has been said, and much more no 
doubt will be said, on the much-vexed sub- 
ject of Architectural Competitions, andI do 
not wish to enter upon a discussion of the 
question from its more controversial points of 
view. [I am amongst those, however, who 
do not regard them as an evil to be fought 
against, and eventually, if possible, abolished. 
The fact that they provide the young and 
obscure architect with his opportunity seems 
to me to be sufficient to justify the principle 
without seeking further for reasons. Almost 
every argument which has been urged 
against them has not been so much against 
the system as against the abuses which have 
occurred in their conduct; these are un- 
doubtedly preventable, and the remedy lies 
entirely in the hands of the profession. 

It is, however, of the educational aspect of 
competitions that I wish to speak. I know 
of no better means by which a young archi- 
tect can acquire knowledge and experience 
in design than by taking part in a competi- 
tion for a definite building of an actual 
site ; in no other way can he so well attack 
the practical as well as the esthetic pro- 
blems, and in no other way can he have an 
opportunity of comparing his efforts with 
those of more experienced and _ practised 
architects. If, however, he is really to profit 
by such experience his design must be a 
serious effort, carefully studied and re-studied 
until it appears to its author to be as perfect 
as he can make it, until he can conceive no 
possible objection or fault which is capable 
of remedy. The brilliant idea, the flash of 
genius, dashed off in half an hour, never did 
and never will succeed in a competition. 


And withal, the young competitor (and | 
might also add the old one) must always 
cultivate the habit of self-criticism, and 
must be always prepared and even anxious 
to admit his inferiority. He must always 
have in mind that his task is not merely to 
find a solution of the problem in hand, but 
the best possible solution. This, of course, 
should be the object in all design, competi- 
tion or no competition, but I fear it is so in 
comparatively few cases, judging by the 
work we see around us every day. ‘The prin- 
ciple of competition should give the neces- 
sary incentive for the effort required. It is, 
of course, essential that the conduct of com- 
petitions should be beyond all question, and 
that every possible means should be adopted 
in the selection to secure the choice of the 
best design submitted. Matters have greatly 
improved in this respect of late years, but 
much still remains to be done. The pro- 
fession can, if they will, compel promoters 
to conduct competitions in a satisfactory 
manner, and all those who are working for 
this end should have the support cf every 
architect in their endeavours. 


The General Public. 


Much as architects have to deplore the 
ignorance and apathy of the public towards 
their art, I believe there is slowly, but none 
the less surely, developing a movement 
towards a better appreciation of architecture. 
The building public are, [ truly think, 
growing anxious to have real architecture, 
and are willing to pay for it if they can get 
it. It is our business to give it them, so faras 
lies in our power. Public bodies are becoming 
very keen to have buildings of which they 
can be proud, and which are not designed 
merely to serve their utilitarian purpose. 
One sees occasionally an architectural article 
in the daily press, evincing nearly always, it 
is true, an ignorance of the subject positively 
appalling, but still showing that there must 


bea desire on the part of the public for in- | 
It is much to be regretted that | 


formation. 
these articles when they appear are so often 
incorrect and misleading. We, as architects, 
may, I think, do much to educate the public 
in these matters. 


To the Younger Members. 


Without apology to our seniors, I now 
wish to address myself more particularly to 
our younger colleagues, and especially to 
those members of our Day School whom we 
are glad to cordially welcome within our 
ranks. You have entered one of the most 
fascinating and noble of professions it is 
possible to select, and with diligence and 
devotion to your studies you will find your 
woik provide you with many recreations. 
Artis long, and life at the best short, and 
you will find much to interest and delight 
you throughout your career, It is not given 
to everyone to be a genius born; indeed, it 
is well that it is not so, insomuch as many 
such are impractical and visionary dreamers 
in a matter of fact world. Your ultimate 


aim is to become a refined and capable prac- | 


tising architect, and with this in view you 
will do well to organise your studies into a 
system which for reference will stand you in 
good service in after years. Reflect upon 
what I have said as to the cultivation of the 
mental habit. Analyse the reason and basis 
of everything. It is not enough to sketch 
and draw. You must enquire and investi- 
gate as to why this is beautiful, and why 
that is unlovely. Above all, I would have you 
not regard your profession as merely a means 


of livelihood. That, of course, isa necessity, | 


but if you are to excel, it must be your 
recreation, and indeed your life. 
and sweetest reward of your labour will 
always be the appreciation of your fellow 
workers, who know so well the difficulties 
you have had to meet, and can estimate the 
measure Of your success. 


The real | 


Draughtsmanship. 

It is all important that you should be 
capable draughtsmen. I do not by this wish 
to convey the idea that draughtsmanship is 
architecture; far from it, it is often the 


fee 


reverse; but by draughtsmanship an archi- _ 


tect is able to record his conceptions and to 
dissect his ideas. A well-known professor 
of architecture at the Royal Academy, in 
urging precision, advised his hearers to throw 
away their india-rubber. 
do the reverse. Do not be afraid of that 
invaluable means of erasure. 
rub out until you have secured what you 
believe to be right. 


I advise you to- 
Rub in and 
Above all things, do — 


not work upon an empty head. You might ~ 


as well work upon an empty stomach and 
expect to have physical energy and activity. 
But first feed your mind with examples, 


reflect upon and analyse these, whether from — 


illustrations or your own recorded sketches. 
Then put these on one side and conceive 
what is suitable to the position and character 
of the subject in hand. You may be only 
the average man, but by persistent study and 
patient endeavour, precept upon precept, 
line upon line, here a little and there a little, 
you will be able to build up a reserve of 
information which will be of great and 
lasting value. Anyway, there is no room in 
the profession for the lazy man—I hope he 
is not here to-night—as the rewards which 
diligence brings have to be sought with love 
and labour. Your profession calls for some 
self-denial—it would not be worth much if 
it did not do so; perhaps some expenditure 
of midnight oil may be necessary, but this 
will not be detrimental if exercised with 
wisdom and moderation. 


The Museums and Old Buildings. . 


The priceless collections in our museums 
await your inspection and study, together 
with an appreciative knowledge of the best 
works of painting, sculpture and the allied 
arts, both ancient and modern. The same 
may be said of the ancient buildings of 
London and the neighbourhood. The best 
works of modern architects seem to me to be 
a fruitful and helpful study which is not 
fully taken advantage of by our students. 
Our spring and summer visits, so admirably 
organized, will afford you facilities for going 
further afield. 


It has, | fear, become somewhat the custom ~ 


to decry the particular value of sketching and 
measuring, while the standard of draughts- 
manship has advanced by leaps and bounds. 


In recent years it would appear that the 


healthy habit of sketching is not so universal 
as it was twenty years ago. I commend it 
most earnestly to your careful attention. 
Nothing that I can say will be of so much 


advantage to you as the systematic and 


careful collection of figured sketches. I do 
not mean thereby the production of pretty 
pictures—a snapshot will effect that—but 
the thoughtful study of an ancient feature, 


with a discrimination which gives, as far as — 
possible, the reason why, is a valuable 


record; and the fact of delineating impresses 
the study upon the mind for ever, and leaves 
a permanent influence for good. 

The reflective habit should also be culti- 


vated, whether in the contemplation of a 


noble building or the reading of a notable 
book. 


In conclusion, I trust we shall return to — 


our studies and duties after the recess with 
renewed energies, and that we shall be intent 
upon carving for ourselves a little niche, and 
leaving some executed work behind us 
which shall make the world more beautiful 
than it was before, and call forth the 
approval of those who will follow us 


Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., proposed the vote 3 
which was 


of thanks to the President, 
seconded by Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith, and 
supported by Mr. John Slater, B.A., Mr. C. 


Harrison Townsend and Mr, E. W. Mountford. — 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
November 1oth. 

1901.—Tenements. —19,953. J. U. Mac- 
Austan, 180, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
All the living apartments are contained in 
one building and all the water-closets, lava 
tories, &c., in another, the two having an 
‘air space between them and being connected 
by platforms. 

Photo-Sculpture.— 21,245. W. A. C.SELkE, 
Leipzigerstrasse 128, Berlin. The object is 
placed on arotating disc and is photographed 
by a cinematographe under strong electric 
light. The series shows all the different 
“light sections” during one revolution: and 
the reproduction in plaster is built up from 
these sections. 


The following specifications weve published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
Novenibey 17th. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 
The name in italics is that of the communicator 
of the invention. 


1901.—18,266, OGDEN, stop valves. 18,417, 
Asrey, plastic compositions applicable as 
electric insulating and acid-proof materials, 

&c. 19,498, Tircomp, digging, hoisting and 
conveying apparatus. 15,598, Drrrizs & 
Freny, tank wagons for receiving sludge, 
Sewage, &c. 21,399, Reip, supporting, stretch- 

- ingand releasing tapestries. 21,406, PROCTER, 

weather-bars for French windows, &c. 
22,461, VOLKER, washable embossed wall 

coverings. 22,561, Hower, & MILner SarE 

€o, Lrtp., latches, locks, &c. 23,748, 
Appert, rollers for sheet glass with impressed 
designs. 

1902.—7,276, Curtis, taps. 7,682, Keyes, 
plate glass. 7,779, STANNARD, fittings for 
drawing boards. 12,058, Yorx, beams, girders, 

» 14,377, ‘SPRATT, SPRATT & Spratt, 
drawing board. 14,690, THompson (Carryl), 
apparatus for painting or cleansing sur- 
aces. 15,145, DELHAYE, BRiaATTE & Dupuis, 

parquetry. 
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COLUMNS 
AND CONCEPTIONS. 


A CRITICISM OF THE GREEK. 


R. LAURENCE HARVEY, who has 

just made a visit to Athens, writes to 

“La Construction Moderne” a letter which 
will interest architects, and particularly those 
architects who have made a scientific study 
of the monuments on the Athenian Acro- 
polis. Mr. Harvey, it may be remarked, 
belongs to the modern school of architects, 
in that he likes to compare the information 
furnished by poets and essayists in regard to 
architecture with the evidence of his own 
senses, and occasionally with the conclusions 
which his trained intelligence suggests to 
him. Studying, before the ruins of the Pro- 
pylaea, the rapturous description of Baedeker’s 
“Guide,” he was surprised to read that the 
interior columns of the Ionic order were 
3ft. 2in. in diameter at the foot and 33ft. 7in. 
high. This would make them nearly eleven 
diameters high, and, as a conscientious pupil 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he was not pre- 


pared to admit that an antique example of | 


the order could be so abnormally slender. 
Moreover, the height given by Baedeker 
would bring the capitals of the interior 
columns to a level with the cornice of the 
exterior order, and, as it is to be presumed 
that the portico was covered with marble 
slabs, like other structures of the kind at that 
period, it is obvious that the covering, with 
interior colurnns of the height given, would 
show from the front above the cornice, As 
this is hardly admissible, Mr. Harvey con- 
cludes that the interior columns, of which 
only the bases and a few fragments remain, 
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were probably of the same height as the | 


exterior ones, which would give them a pro- 
portion of nine diameters, and that they 
carried architrave blocks, at the same level 
as those of the exterior order, on which 
the marble ceiling slabs could rest safely ; 
and this view is confirmed by the fact that 
an architrave block, apparently belonging to 
an interior order, still lies on the ground 
among the other fragments of the building. 


\ 


Mr. Harvey, in speaking of other Athenian 
buildings, gives expression to a thought 
which has probably crossed the minds of 
many other architects, that the Greeks, not- 
withstanding their exquisite keenness of per- 
ception and sense of beauty, did not always 
show that completeness of conception of 
their buildings which a modern architect 
regards as necessary, and which is so charac- 
teristic of the medizval period. In the 
Theseum, as he points out, the columns of 
the porticos are laid. out without any regard 
to the ceiling panels, and, in consequence, 
the marble slabs of the latter are sustained 
by stones placed almost at random, or, at 
least, corresponding neither with the colon- 
nades nor with the walls of the cella; and, 
in order to find a support for some of these 
stones, it has been necessary to raise the ceil- 
ing of the western portico about 8in. above 
that of the lateral porticos. In the same 
way, the northern portico of the Erectheum, 
beautiful as everyone acknowledges it to be, 
is longer than the front of the building 
behind it. The fact that this brings the 
opening between the two middle columns, 
and the door behind them, out of the axis of 
the main body of the temple would not pro- 
bably disturb the Greeks, who did not care 
for exact symmetry; but, looking from the 
court of the Erectheum, which was open to 
everyone, the misfit of the portico must 
have been painfully obvious—(From the 
‘“* American Architect.’’) 


House at Ardingly, Sussex.—This house 
is proposed to be executed in oak _half- 
timberwork toin. wide, with red bricks in 
Flemish bond and white rough-cast. All 
the external woodwork to be of oak; the 
windows to be glazed with lead glazing and 
the frames painted white; roofs tiled with 
old tiles of good colour. The interior of the 
hall is also treated in oak, and there is to be 
a specially-painted frieze to the study. 
Messrs. Wheston & Castle, ‘The Studio,” 
22, Louvaine Road, S.W., are the architects. 
The drawing was exhibited at this year’s 
Royal Academy. 
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Enquiries Answered. 
The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who vequire informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. 


and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


The Four-centred Arch. 
Pitstey.—F. G. B. writes: “How are the 
centres obtained to describe what is called a 
four-centred arch?” 
A four-centred arch is a pointed one having 
the upper part (crown and upper part of 
haunches) struck from two centres consider- 


ably below the springing, like any Gothic | 


pointed arch with the lower part of the 
haunches struck from two centres on the 
‘springing line. 


Surveying: ieee on by Correspondence, 
c 


Brecon.—RurRav writes: ‘(1) Which is 
the best way to obtain instruction by cor- 
espondence in surveying and the various 
‘subjects necessary to pass the examination of 
‘the Surveyors’ Institution? (2) What books 
would you recommend? (3) Are lectures 
‘given in any town in South Wales on these 
subjects, including field work? (4) Is the 
«candidate supposed to have a knowledge of 


the various surveying instruments now inuse? | 


—the syllabus is not clear on this point.” 

(1) Several tutors for this and similar ex- 
‘aminations advertise in our columns and 
those of cur contemporaries. (2) It would 
be best to place yourself in a tutor’s hands 
and to follow his advice with regard to 
books. (3) We are not aware of any lectures 


for the Surveyors’ Institution that are given in | 


South Wales. 
should be thoroughly mastered, both prac- 


tically and theoretically, but questionsrelating | 


Cra ele. 


ito other instruments are rare. 


Measuring Window Frames and. Sashes. 


WIMBorNE.—L. B. F. writes: ‘“ What is | 
‘the common method of measuring window | 
frames and sashes in co. Dorset? Are the | 


openings only (i.e., between jambs and top 
of sills to underside of head) measured or 


.are 44in. allowed at both sides and also at | 


‘head ?”’ 

In measuring sashes and frames 44in. is 
added to the width of the opening on each 
‘side and 3in. at the head. Wi ED: 


Designing Tie-Bars of Roofs. 
LonNDON.—STUDENT writes: ‘What is the 


usual method in practice for determining the | 


useful area of a flat tie-bar? Suppose, for 
example, a tie-bar having an area of 3 sq. in. 
is required. This we will say is given by a 
‘in. by din. flat bar, but deducting the rivet 
hole, say, 4. sq. in., the useful area of the bar is 
2°6 sq. in. only. Now, is it the practice to use 
a bar giving the nett area, after deducting 
the rivet hole, or would the bar be ‘swelled ’ 
at the ends to make up the area where the 
hole occurs ?” 


In flat tie-bars for roofs and other purposes | 


it is usual to deduct the area cut away 
‘by rivets or other connections, so that the 
minimum sectional area corresponds with the 
calculatea requirements. 


pensate for the holes ; of course there is waste 


-of metal, which is cheap, but as a set-off there | 


is economy of labour, which is dear. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Lowering Two Floors. 
BricHTon.—H. G. writes: “I intend to 
make some internal alterations to some pro- 
‘perty, and part of the scheme necessitates 
lowering the existing first and second floors. 
How can this be done? The floors are of 


It would not pay | 
in ordinary work to swell. the ends to com- | 


(4) The level and theodolite | 
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second floor 5ft. 
the ground floor.” 
This reads more like an American job than 


a .e _ an English one, but no suggestions for dcing 
re quevists name | 


the work can be given without further in- 
formation. Itis not stated whether the walls 
are of brick, and of what thickness, if the 
building is detached, if there are plaster ceil- 
ings below the floors, whether there are fire- 
places, staircases, &c., to consider. Whether 
the wallsare to remain standing as at present, 
and only the floors to be placed lower down, 
or whether the building is to be lowered the 
stated amounts. Whether the windows are 
to be lowered as well as the floors. In fact, 
it is a case requiring very detailed description 
or personal examination, and it will be better 
to call in a local architect t » advise. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Ancient Lights. 
Hastincs.—J H. writes: “A has a window 
in his side wall overlooking B’s property. B 
wishes to raise his roof, but A will not consent 
to his window being shut in. Would B by 
constructing his roof as shown by the accom- 
panying illustration, without A’s_ consent, 


Line. of A% Ffoof & Weal/ 
AS Window in Wal! 


te 


Ving of Bs ~ 
Se preseal Woof ~“ “28 
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lay himself open to an action at law for 
obstructing A’s ight and air, or would it be 
considered as no obstruction ?”’ 

Though there is a little obstruction of side 
light, it isso slight that no jury would award 


more than nominal damages were the case | 


G.A. T. M. 


Some Building Terms. 

PoRTSMOUTH.— SUBSCRIBER writes: “(a) 
What is meant by a ‘coped edge’ to York- 
shire stone? (b) What are‘ double arris joggle 
pebbles and cement’ and ‘double V joggle 
pebbles and cement’? (c) In connection 
with stairs, what is meant by ‘state if soffits 
are flueing’? (d) What is meant by a curb 
joint being ‘plugged’ with lead? (e) What 
is ‘ horsing to vaults’ ?” 

(a) Edge of stone dressed to show as edge 
of coping, as distinguished from what would 
be sufficient to form a joint in paving. (6) 
“Double arris,’ an unstopped chamfer. 
“Joggle pebbles and cement” means notches 
to joggle, cut, and when the stone is laid 
(coping stone, quay wall or otherwise) the 
opening—square or other shaped hole —is filled 
with pebbles and cement well rammed home. 
(c) Soffit showing continuous twisted surface. 
(d) Joggle similar to (b), smaller and plugged 
with lead instead of pebbles and cement. 
(e) The arrangement for supporting the 
centering. 


taken into court. 


Failure of Concrete Foundation. 
Epinpurcu.—L. A. writes: “A consider- 
able settlement was recently observed in a 
building erected from my designs. On open- 
ing the ground at a corner column, we found 
that the concrete foundation had broken in 


There are cellars under | 


the middle. The column carried about 30 
tons. The foundation was oft. 6in. by 6ft. 
6in., and the column (cast-iron of gin. 
diameter) was placed towards one end of 
it. The base plate of the column is 2ft. 
square. The concrete was extended to the 
left in order to bridge a drain. 
excessive rain had caused the ground under- 
neath the concrete to be loosened, is it 
possible’ that the concrete is good concrete to 
break under such a strain? The full load was 
not applied until about three months after 
the concrete was laid.” 

A plan of the corner of the building should 
have been given, and the nature of the soil 


7 


’ 


Nm a 


Granted that | 


stated. The distance of the column from the ~ 


edge of the concrete and the composition of 
the concrete should also have been given, and 
the position of the drain to scale should have 
been shown. In the natural course of things 
the concrete should have broken on the 
other side of the column, so that it would 
appear that there was some special want of 
cohesion at the part that has failed, but the 
conditions are so loosely given that it is im- 
possible to reply more definitely. Enough is 
however given to show that the foundation 
is badly designed. HENRY ADAMS. 


Fixing a Glass Slip across a Window. 


PortmMapoc.—PLATE writes: “Across the 
face of a certain shop window glazed with 
polished plate jin. thick, I want to secure a 
plate-glassslip 4in. wide and jin. thick. The 
pane is 84in. wide. In what way could this 
best be done? The pane will have no 
other support than a little at each end.” 

(a) The slip might be stuck on with 
Canada balsam between it and the pane. 
(b) It might be fastened by drilled holes and 
small brass bolts, brash washers—separated 
from the glass by india-rubber. If placed 
close to the pane, moisture may lodge be- 
tween, dust will get in and vegetable germs 
will grow, as may be seen where glass over- 
laps on roofs. If the purpose to be served 
permits it, probably the best job will be 
made by bolting the slip to the pane, keeping 
it some little distance apart from it either 
by shoulders on the bolts or washers: in this 
way water will not lodge capillarily, and 
the dust which will more or less find its way 
in may be removed by passing a piece of 
soft cloth between the slip and the pane from 
time to time. 


Stresses on Coal Hoppers. 
Lonpon.—STUDENT writes: “It is required 


| to ascertain the horizontal pressure upon the 


sides A AAA of the coal bins and hoppers 


shown by the accompanying sketch (not 


reproduced); also the vertical loads upon 
these sides andhoppers. The sides are really 
self-supporting, being solid web girders carried 
upon stanchions.” 

The writer has had many years’ experience 
in designing and constructing large coal 
hoppers, which is a speciality not capable of 
being imparted to others without considerable 
space and time being available, and in this 
case the information given is insufficient to 
enable the matter to be dealt with thoroughly. 
The natural slope of coal in a hopper is 


40 degs., the angle at which it will run down 


a screen is 35 degs., but tipped into a shoot 
it will run at as little as 25 degs. when dry or 
30 degs. when wet. The pressure on the sides 
of a hopper is calculated in the same way as 
against a retaining wall. The load on 
bottom and on supports is the same as if it 
were any other load. No dimensions are 
given or any Clue to the size of the hopper, 


_ which may contain anything from 1 ton to 


100 tons. If more than this is to be carried 
it is usual to build a series composed of unit 
hoppers. There is no book published on 
the subject. It should be remembered that 
wrought-iron rusts very readily in a coal 
hopper, from various causes. 

HENRY ADAMS. 
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( Books for Inspectors of Nuisances and 
Surveyors. 


_ Asupurton.—C. E.L. writes: (1) Is there 
any text-book containing the sections of law 
required to be known by the examination 
of inspector of nuisances, and those only? 
(2) Kindly recommend an inexpensive but 
trustworthy book on surveying.” 

(1) “The Sanitary Inspector’s Guide,” by 
Henry Lemmoin-Cannon (London: P. S. 
King & Son, Orchard House, Westminster ; 
price 3s. 6d. nett). (2) “Surveying and Sur- 
veying Instruments,” by G. A. T. Middleton 
(London: Whittaker & Co., 2, White Hart 
Street, Paternoster Square, E.C; price 5s.). 


Pumice-Stone Building Material. 

_Preston.—Vitruvius writes: “Can you 
give me any information of a_ building 
material into which pumice stone enters, and 
which is largely used in Germany? Are 
there any buildings of or agents for the 
material in England?” 

Concrete both in slabs and in situ are 
made, using pumice and Portland cement. 
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| It is of course used because of its lightness. | 


We do not know any agents for a special 
systematic use of this material in England; 
but according toa recent German report there 
is in the Neuwied district along the Rhine, 
between Coblenz and Andernach, an ex- 
tensive industry in the manufacture of bricks 
from volcanic sand and pumice stone, which 
are found along the base of the Eifelberg. 
In working the deposits the surface soil is 
stripped off and the sand is piled up, to be 
shovelled into the mixing bed of water and 
lime close at hand. The pumice comes out 
of the earth in pieces varying in size from 
grains to lumps about 4in. across. It occurs 
in layers, but is frequently interrupted by 
small patches of more solid fragments of 
lava. Before moulding the pumice is screened, 
larger pieces being broken to pass through a 
sieve with 4in. meshes. These screened pieces 
are then covered with a thin coating of 
cement, and the brick is moulded. The 
cement is not mixed with the pumice so as 
to form solid cement blocks, but by the 
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fragments being coated first. The brick is 
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then obtained by these coatings adhering to 
one another. In the manufacture of 20,000 
bricks about 45 tons of lime are required. 
After the mixing process the substance is 
poured into iron moulds provided with 
bottoms of detachable boards, which, after 
the removal of the moulds, act as driers. 
When the bricks have been exposed to the 
air for a very short time they are ready for 
shipment. No modern machinery is used. A 
workman makes from 800 to 1,800 bricks a 
day. 


House at Harpenden.—The materials 
used for this house are Bracknell special 
facing bricks, the roof and upper storeys 
being covered with red Broseley tiles. A 
feature is made of the hall, which is oak 
panelled ; the staircase is also finished in 
oak. The woodwork externally is painted 
white and the casements green. Mr. Cecil 
Brooks, of Harpenden, and 23, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, is the architect. The 
drawing was exhibited in this year’s Royal 
Academy. 
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Keystones. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now 
amounts to £210,000. 


The Mairie at Neuilly, near Paris, is to be | 


elaborately decorated with ten ceiling pictures 
by citizens of Neuilly or of Paris. The 
subjects selected will depict the history of the 
town. The project will cost 50,000 fr. 


A new Welsh Congregational Church at 
Llangollen is being erected in Princess Street. 
It will provide seating accommodation for 
450, and the estimated cost is £2,500. The 
architect is Mr. Owen Roberts, Portmadoc ; 
and Mr. D. Roberts, Llangollen, is the 
contractor. 


The new Church of St. Peter’s, Edmonton, 
in Bounces Road, was consecrated recently. 
The cost of the building, £10,000, is defrayed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners from 
money received by them for the sale of a 
site of one of the City churches. The new 
church is in the Gothic style, of red bricks, 


terra-cotta, and faced with Portland stone. | tect is Mr. J. Graham Fairlie, of Edinburgh. 


There is seating accommodation for 840 
persons. The font isthe gift of the architects. 


A new Town Hall for Lambeth.—-The 
Lambeth Borough Council is arranging for 
the purchase of land at Brixton for the erection 
of a council chamber, municipal offices and 
town hall. The proposed site is at the south 
corner of Acre Lane, at the foot of Brixton 
Hill, in close proximity to the railway station 
and the Tate Central Library. Theestimated 
cost of the land is £25,680, which is at the 
rate of 12s. 6d. per ft. 


The West End Church and Schools, 
Hammersmith, were opened last week, alter 
having been entirely redecorated and electric 
light and heating apparatus installed. The 
apse end of the church has been remodelled, 
and a new pulpit, marble baptistry, choir 
seats and organ placed therein. 
O. Collingwood & Co., of 3, Great Tower 
Street, E.C., were the contractors. Their con- 
tract amount was £1,158 15s. Messrs. George 


Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, of | 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C., were the | 


architects. 


M. Rodin is engaged on two magnificent 
jrontons, measuring -four métres in length, 
destined for the castle of a wealthy amateur 
who resides at Evian-les-Bains. The subjects 
are the Four Seasons, represented by women, 


appearing from the stone in the sculptor’s | 


well-known manner. “Spring” is shown as 
if in a dream, “Summer” disports herself in 


the quiet waters of a river, “Autumn” with | 


full eyes regards the fruit of the earth, and 
“Winter” turns towards the stone and dark- 
ness. Between the last two figures appears a 
child signifying the hope of generations to 
come. 


At the Ancient Parish Church of Little 
Marlow, Bucks, which is now being 
thoroughly restored, three discoveries were 
made last week. In the chancel wall was 
found an old “ priest’s door,” which had been 
so completely blocked up that only a careful 
inspection could trace any indication of it in 
the rough rubble surface that the wall pre- 
sented. Careful cleaning and clearing out 
has given back the complete stone arch, with 
some of its mouldings. The second “ find” 
is the original opening to the rood-loft, though 
no indication remains of the position or 
character of the steps by which it was 
approached. The third discovery was made 
within a cavity in the wall which constituted 
once the opening to the loft and consisted of 
a Norman piscina, which retains its old dog- 
tooth mouldings. This was simply deposited 
in the hollow space left when the surface of 
the entrance was plastered up, it is supposed, 
at the Reformation. It is to be replaced in 
the corner from which it was torn. 


Messrs. W. | 


A New Volunteer Drill Hall has been 


The new Church of Emmanuel at Stough- 


erected at Connah’s Quay at a cost of about ton, near Guildford, has been erected. 


£1,000. 


New Municipal Buildings at Buckhaven, 
Fifeshire, were opened recently. Mr. Todd 
was the architect. 


A Memorial Cairn has been erected in the 
wilds of Gaick Forest, about 14 miles from 
Kingussie. It marks the spot where, on the 


_ last night of the eighteenth century, occurred 
a catastrophe which resulted in the death of | 


a noted Highland chieftain and proprietor, 
John MacPherson of Ballychroan, as well 
as of his friends and ghillies. The monu- 
ment is of local stone, chiselled and cemented 


New Premises for the Bathgate Co- 
operative Society have been erected at a cost 
of something like £10,000. The buildings 
occupy about three acres of land, and have a 
length of frontage of 165ft., containing six 
shops on the ground floor, with offices, work- 
rooms and a large hall on the second floor. 
The stables, bakery, &c. are detached and 
to the rear of the main building. The archi- 


Partnership Dissolved.—In consequence of 
Mr. Hubert S. East’s decision to return to 
the Colonies, the partnership hitherto exist- 


| ing between him and Mr. Edmund W. 


Wimperis is dissolved as from October rst. 
Mr. Wimperis will in future carry on the 
practice alone, under his own name only, at 


| 6, Vigo Street, W., to which address he has 
| moved in order to secure more adequate and 
| convenient offices. 


The Elswick Mechanics’ Institute, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has been extended by the 
addition of a new wing at the north end of 
the old building, connected by a corridor. 
The new portion comprises three storeys. 
The architect was Mr. S. D. Robins, Percy 
Street, Newcastle, and Mr. S. F. Davison, New- 
castle, the builder. Messrs. 7. G. Usher & Co. 
fitted the electric installation, and Messrs. 
Athwell & Nesbit, of London and Leicester, 
the heating apparatus. 


Guildford Corn Exchange.— A good deal of 
feeling has been aroused in Guildford by a 
proposal recently adopted by the Town 


Council which, if carried out, will involve | 


the demolition of the old Corn Exchange, 
one of the distinctive features of the pictu- 
resque High Street. This building, which 
stands immediately opposite the quaint old 
Town Hall, with its clock projecting over 
the street, was erected at the beginning of 
the last century, and is considered to be a 
very good specimen of Doric architecture. 
For very many years the charges for the 
county were held in the building. The 
Town Council has recently erected a new 
Corn Exchange in the Cattle Market, and in 
order to widen the narrow roadway known 
as the Tunsgate, and make a better approach 


_ to Pewley Hill, it is proposed to remove the 


Corn Exchange and other buildings. 


| Urswick Road, Homerton. 


| stone, and has cost £16,000. 


L.C.C.’s Millbank Buildings.—An effort is 


_ being made to secure the formal opening of 
| these buildings by a member of the royal 
| family. 


St. Faith’s, Stepney, was consecrated on 
Saturday. It is built of red brick and Bath 
Messrs. J. Eo ES 
& J. P. Cutts, of London, were the architects. 


Anew Sanatorium for Consumptives.—At 
a meeting of the local society for the pre- 
vention of consumption at Newcastle last 


week it was decided to build a sanatorium ~ 


for consumptive patients in Northumberland 
and Newcastle. The proposed building is to 
accommodate fifty patients, and will cost 
£50,000. 

The Treasure House of the Athenians.— 
The Greek Minister of Public Instruction, ac- 
companied by the Director of the French 
School and the Mayor of Athens, have gone 
to Delphi to make arrangements for the 
restoration of the Treasure House of the 
Athenians, the remains of which have been 
revealed by recent excavations. 


A Colosseum for London is to be built on 
a site off St. Martin’s Lane. It will be in 
Italian Renaissance style, and will have a 
lofty tower with a revolving globe on top 
displaying the word ‘“ Coliseum.” «The 
auditorium will accommodate about 3,000 
persons and the stage will be rooft. square. 
The cost is estimatedat £100,000. Mr. Frank 
Matcham is the architect. 


Excavations in Greece.—The excavations 
which have been carried on for some time 
past for the discovery of the Temple of Venus 
on the ridge of Mount Kotilyon, in Arcadia, 
have been crowned with success. Part of 
the temple has been brought to light, and 
M. Kavadias, general inspector of antiquities, 
feels certain that the whole of the temple 
will soon be unearthed. Pausanias speaks 
highly of this temple. The excavations are 
made under the care of M. Kourounioti, 
inspector of antiquities. 

A new Bank Building at Bethnal Green 
has been erected for the London City and 
Midland Bank at 465 and 467, Bethnal Green 
Road. The contractors were Messrs. E. A. 
Roome & Co., of 36, Basinghall Street and 
The elevations, 


_ both in Bethnal Green Road and Hollybush 


Gardens, are of granite and Bath stone. The 


_ architect was Mr. T. B. Whinney, of 8, Old 


Anew Methodist Church and Schools at — 


Hillsbro’ have been erected from designs by 
Messrs. J. W. Frith & Son, of Oldham, at a 
cost of about £5,500, The style is Gothic and 
the main frontages are built entirely of stone, 
the outside facings being of Brighouse Pier- 


sides of the chapel and schools are faced with 
brick. The roofs are covered with Welsh 
slates. The walls inside are wainscotted in 
pitch-pine The contractors were :—Excava- 
ting, drainage, brickwork, stonework and 
concreting, Mr. Harris Wood, Shepley, near 
Huddersheld ; carpentry and joiners” work, 
Mr. George Broadbent, Shepley ; plumbing, 
glazing, painting and varnishing, Mr. 
George Lindley, Shepley; slating and 
plastering, Messrs. George Beard & Sons, 
Thurlstone, Penistone ; hot-water engineering, 
Messrs. W. S. Spencer, Oldham. 


Jewry, E.C. The fireproof floors were laid by, 
the Columbian Fireproofing Co., of 37, King 
William Street, E.C., and the electric light- 
ing is by Mr. Charles Winn, of 106, Union 
Street, Borough. 

Condition of Chichester Cathedral: Re- 
port of Mr. Somers Clarke.— In his report to 
the cathedral authorities Mr. Somers Clarke. 
states that the western porch demands atten- 
tion. Over the arch enclosing the west doors 
are two ugly cracks, one of old standing the 
other of recent date, and apparently extend- 
ing. The front wall of the porch has bulged 
and the joints of the stonework are open in 
many places. Mr. Somers Clarke, among 


| other suggestions, recommends that a large 


tree opposite the porch should be cut down 


> | _ because it prevents the action of sun and 
point, relieved by Grenoside dressings. The 


air on the western facade, to the detriment 


_ of the stonework. He reports that the walls of 


the detached campanile or bell tower are “in 
a splendid state, solid and sound,” without 
sign of crack or settlement, but finds that 
the surface of the stone, which was taken 
from Quarre Abbey, near Ryde, in the 


_ fifteenth century, has been largely eaten 
_ away by time and weather, in some places 


_ of baryta, and experiments 


to a considerable depth. In preference to 
recasing the tower with new stone Mr. Clarke 
suggests treating the surface with a solution 

are in progress 
to test its suitability, --- = - 
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The Church of St. Mary, Eastry, near 
Dover, has been reopened after extensive 
This church was erected in 1215, 
and was the third built on the same site a 
‘thousand years age. 


Proposed new Public Park for Birming- 
ham.—It is proposed to secure by public sub- 
scription the Lightwood Estate at Birming- 
ham and convert it into a public park to be 
handed over to the Corporation for mainte- 
nance. 

Roman Remains in Hayling Island.—Mr. 
Talfourd Ely has removed the earth froma 
space measuring 5oft. by 30ft. in the south- 
east corner of the Roman site in the Towncil 
Field, North Hayling. Considerable light 
has thus been thrown on the arrangement 
and plan of the buildings excavated by him 
in previous years. 

A New Church at Bridlington is being 
erected for Hilderthorpe Parish. The site 
adjoins Cadigan Road, and the church when 
completed will accommodate 794 persons. 
It will consist of nave and aisles, with a 
narthex at the west end, in a part of which 
the font will be placed, and there will be 
porches on each side. The scheme contem- 
plates the building at some future time of a 
parish room on the north side of the church, 
with communication by a covered corridor. 
The tower and spire will be at the east end 
of the morning chapel, and will be 155ft. 
high. In the meantime it is only intended 
to build the nave and the aisle. ‘The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, 
of Hull and Bridlington. The cost of the 
entire scheme, including the parish room, 
will be about £6,000; but the nave and aisle 
now to be built will only cost £2,700. 


Trade and Craft. 


The Automatic Lift. 
In the time to come—the Machine Age— 
there will be no need for human attendants, 
for we shall be silently served by strange 


- automatons that will never tire night or day, 
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will ask no questions, and for wages will 
only need a little current and a little oil. 
There used to be a man in every lift—in fact, 
this is generally the case still—but we are 
getting rid of that man, and eventually only 
a button will be left to remind us of him: 
indeed, such pressing of buttons is to be that 
our descendants will develop abnormally 
large finger tips and the doctors will discover 
a new disease called phalangitis, or something 
similar. But, without contemplating the 
possible evils of so remote a time, we may 
see the advantages which an automatic 
electric lift offers to-day. You step into it 
and the gate closes of its own accord. Let 
us Say you wish to ascend to the third floor. 


. There is a row of buttons on one side of the 


lift and you press No. 3. Immediately the 


aa is started and you go up till the third 


oor is reached. Here the lift stops auto- 
matically ; you open the gate and step out 
on to the landing; then you press a button 
fixed on the wall and the lift goes down to 
the bottom again. The convenience of the 
arrangement isapparent. Moreover it should 
be explained that the lift can be made to go 
up or down as required, though we believe it 


is not possible for anyone on the upper 
_ landings to make the lift come up by pressing 


44a 


the button provided there. These lifts have 


_been extensively adopted on the Continent, 


- and many of the large apartment houses in 


» 
“4 


will become popular as soon as their ad- 


Paris are fitted with them : but in this country 


they are a novelty, though doubtless they 


_ Yantages are generally known. The “ Titan” 
lift is on this automatic system, and Mr. 


. 


= 


William Gyllich, of St. Olave’s House, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C., will send a 


_ booklet giving full particulars of it to anyone 


= interested in the subject. 


New Companies. 


F. Drake & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of timber 
merchants and sawmill owners carried on by 
the Baltic Sawmills Co., Ltd., at Strood and 
Rochester, and to carry on the business of 
timber merchants, sawmill owners, timber 
growers, buyers, clearers, planters and workers 
of timber estates, &c. Capital £20,000 in 
£1 shares (4,000 six per cent, cumulative pre- 
ference). ‘The first directors are W. F. Wallis, 
F. Miskin, R. G. West and F. Drake. Regis- 
tered offices: Medway Wharf, Canal Road, 
Strood. 


British Smoke Consumer Co., Ltd, 

Registered to adopt an agreement with 
T. Ireston, of Birmingham, for the acquisi- 
tion of Patent No. 19,631, dated November 
2nd, 1900, and the patent rights of an inven- 
tion for improvements in the combustion of 
fuel and furnaces, and to carry on the busi- 
ness of manufacturers of apparatus for the 
consumption of smoke, the economising of 
steam, and the combustion of fuel. Capital 
£4,000 in £1 shares. The first directors are 
J. J. Gittings. C. H. Reynolds and F. Wilton. 
Registered office: 60, Newhall Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


Steyning Limeworks, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of lime 
burners and manufacturers, brick, tile, pipe, 
pottery and earthenware manufactures, 
dealers in builders’ materials, chalk, lime, 
coal and brick-earth workers, &c. Capital 
£1,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: Rail- 
way Station Yard, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


R. H. Roberts & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of timbe1 
agents and importers carried on by R. H. 
Roberts & Co., and to carry on the same. 
Capital £1,000 in {£1 shares. Registered 
office: 86, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


H. A. Gilson, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as carmen 
and contractors, coal-owners, colliery pro- 
prietors and agents, builders and contractors, 
&c. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. Govern- 
ing director, H. A. Gilson, Hornsey Station, N. 


Cc. Burley, Ltd, 

Registered to acquire the business now 
carried on at Borden, Murston and Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent and elsewhere, as C. Burley, 
and, generally, to carry on in all or any of 
their respective branches the businesses of 
brick, tile, terra-cotta, earthenware and fire- 
clay manufacturers; dealers in sand, lime, 
cement, flint, gravel, &c. Capital £50,000 
in £1 shares. Directors: C., W. T. and F. F. 
Burley. 


Coming Evenfs. 


Wednesday, Oct. 8. 
Sanitary INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. J. Priestley, 
B.A., M.D., on “Sanitary Law,” 7 p.m. Inspection 
and Demonstration at Lambeth Disinfecting Station, 
Wanless Road, Loughborough Junction, at 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS, LTD. --Meet- 
ings of Examination and Literary Committee at 
4 p.m., General Purposes and Finance Committee at 
4 p.m., Election Committee at 5.15 p.m.,and Mem- 
bers Sessional Meeting at 7 p.m. 


Thursday, Oct. 9. f 
MANCHESTER SociEtTy OF ARCHITECTS.—Presi- 


dential Address by Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, F.R.1.B.A., 
B.S ae 


Friday, Oct. 10. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. J. Priestley, 
B.A., M.D., on ‘* Sanitary Law,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. II. 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 


POuNe ENGINEERS.—Home District Meeting at 


Alders 

NontTH 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Meeting at 2 p.m 


ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne).— 


| 
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Monday, Oct. 13. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.),—Mr. }. Priestley, 
B.A., M.D., on “‘ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: Out- 
door,” 7 p.m 


Wednesday, Oct. 15. 

SantrarRy INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. J. Priestley, 
B.A., M.D., on “Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: 
Indoor,” 7 p.m. Inspection and Demonstration in 
the District of St. Marylebone at 3 p.m., conducted 
by Mr. T. Gorniot. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Sec- 
tion)—Mr. Noel F. Barwell on ‘*Some Recent 
Theories concerning Saxon and Early Norman Work 
in England,” 7.30 p.m. 

Friday, Oct. 17. 

Sanirary Institute (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part 1 ).—Mr. J. Priestley, 
B.A, M.D., on ‘Duties of a Sanitary Inspector : 
Offensive Trades and Trade Nuisances, &c.” 7 p.m. 


Current Markel Prices. 


FORAGE. 
ds Som Se 
Beans =A 30, es per qr. II5 0 ZOO 
Clover, best perload 415 0 5 10 0 
Hay, best .. ne a do. 415 0 5 5.0 
Sainfoin mixture em | GO, 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw x. e do. 1 16) 0 2 8 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French percwt. 1 5 9 _ 
Colza Oil, English do. E4550 _ 
Copperas .. ie “. pértom ~“2 0. 0 _ 
Lard Oil .. oe .. per cwt 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. we do. 104-16 -— 
Do. “red ;. ae do. ro. 44 
Linseed Oil, barrels do. Tee Yi 01d = 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o 0 5¢ 0 0 5% 
Do. Russian do. 0 0 4 6 O 55 
Pitch oc .. perbarrel 0 7 0 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 5 6 0 ~_ 
Soda, crystals .. perton 3 2 6 355, 0 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt. I 9 6 I 10 6 
Tar, Stockholm . .. perbarrel 1 1 6 — 
Turpentine percwt. 116 9 _ 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 — 
Iron, Staffs., bar. i do. 610 0 8 10 oO 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet . do. Tr §) OF Ir FONo 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign. . do, adopts) Bh Straus) 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. es do. DTG) kt) eer 
Do. sheet, English 3]b. 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 2 JOmO 
Do. pipe .. sia es do. 14 0 0 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. 9 5 0 
Do. floor brads.. ae do. 90.0 
Steel, Staffs., Girdersand 
Angles .. S05 do. oer 0) CSO 
Do. do. Mild bars do. 610 o 7s Qua 
Tin, Foreign 56 ee perton 113 15 9 114 5° 0 
Do. English ingot GO:ne 11S 70:10) 17 Jomo 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do. 24 0 0 -- 
Do. do. Vieille Montaign do, 24 0 0 = 
Do. Spelter ae we do, 19 5 0 1910 0 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 3-0) 96 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 5 0 65 0 
Do. Pitch ae Pc do. 217 0 Bese hal) 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg .-perbundle o o 8 — 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & istperP,Std. 915 0 2415 O 
Do. do. 4th &3rd do, QULGAO) 8X5: 15°40 
Do. »do, unsorted do. Burz. 6 610 0 
Do. Riga te a do. G25 20% 2 12 TOO 
Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do. 165 0 = 
Do. do. and) 55 do. OPKO: JOU T2h10% Oo 
Do. do White do, Fae Os L2eIO" 0 
Do. Swedish .. Ae do. S159 0.425, 5.0 
Do, White Sea a do. Ti Seow ly S10 
Deals Quebec Pine, 1st.; Per P. Std. 20 0 0 25 0 O 
Do. do. end.. do. 22 5 0 = 
Do. do. grd &c. do. Grid 10.9 fz) 25870 
Do, Canadian Spruce rst do. -- Iz 10 0 
Do. do. 3rd &end do. 8.9 © 10 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick .. do, we 10 3) 0) Om 
Battens, all kinds do 6; 0) 0 16" 01 10. 
Flooring Boards tin. pre- 
pared, ist .. persquare O10 0 orn 3 
Do. 2nd ote a do a8 16 O10 3 
Dow 3rd! &c."..3 do Oe2 3 0. 8) Gg 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec perload 317 6 5 15 0 
Birch, Quebec do. Emi as) 3 17 6 
Box, Turkey Soomperton- 615° 0°10. 20), aaa 
Cedar, Cuba .. perft.sup. 0 0 32 0 0 5 
Do. Honduras do. © 0 4:33 = 
Do, Tobasco .. do. 0 0 5% — 
Elm, Quebec perload o12 6 5 10 0 
Mahogany, Average Price - 
for Cargo, Honduras .. per ft,sup. 0 0 483 _ 
Do. African do, o (0 44h) 0 0 9 
Do. St. Domingo do. Q' OF 44 4G onG 
Do. Tobasco do. 0 0 4x% — 
Do, Cuba re do. 0 0 4% (0.0) 18a, 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 3 5 0 3 1580 
Do. Quebec... a do, 412 6 7 TEAC 
Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do, 16 ove | A376) 6 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 975 7U 5°15 +0 
Walnut, Odessa Crown do. 3.15 OO) 1s them 
Do. American .. per it.cube o 2 0 o 4 6 


\ 
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oe 
Complefe List of Contracts Open. 
DATEICE E EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. | eee Toe 
BUILDING: 
Oct. g | Ardrossan, Scotland—Gasworks . | Town Council a6 a A. Gillespie, 65 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
a 9 | Aberdare—Alterations, &c., to Schools ' School Board : T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 
+ g | Andoyer—Brick Culvert : Rural District Council J. Wormald, District Surveyor, ‘Andover. 
” g | Eastbourne—Alterations to Police Station . | Watch Committee.. a W.C. Field, Borough Architect, Eastbourne. 
a 9 Penzance—Lavatory . an F, Latham, Borough Engineer, Public Buildings, Penzance, 
> 9 | Cowdale, near King Sterndale— Sixteen Cottages | aes E. M. Longsdon, Architect, Bakewell. : 
- 10 | Carlisle Four Houses, &c. .. iF = a . | W.D. Muncaster .. H. H. Hotchkinson, 9 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 
” te | London, E.C.—Baths .. A Ad AG oe ok Corporation. . City Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 
ss 1o | London, S.W.—Six Maisonettes .. a ae Be F, & W. Stocker, 90 and 91 Queen Street, E.C. 
a 1r | St. Albans—School 5a ae or Ae BS St. Peter Rural School Board F,. W. K. Tarte, Architect, St. Albans, 
% 11 | Dudley—School . as . | School Board ue -. | Barrowcliff & Alcock, Architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 
‘ tr | Castlebar, iene Residence! | District Lunatic Asylum .. J. T. Kelly, Clerk, Asylum, Castlebar. 
ay ir | Sherburn Hill, co, Durham—Alterations, &e., to “Chapel, &e.. =n nas Taylor, Architect, Newcastle. 
” 11 | Liscard, Wallasey — —Sand-drying Kiln, Stables, pice &c. Wallasey Urban District Council | J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
Ay 1m | Aber Bargoed, Wales—Fifty Houses ee . G. Kenshole, Architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 
5 Ir | Llwynypia, Wales—Vestry AO oF : : —— Lewis & Morgan, Architects, Tonypandy. 
a II Lowmoor, Bradford—Shop Extension : . | Bradford Dyers’ Assoctn., Ltd... | France, Milne & France, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
a II New Brimington, near Chesterfield—School .. | School Board s .. | W.C. Jackson, 29 Knifesmith Gate, Chesterfield. 
5 1m | Oldmeldrum—Bank House . Se 4 . | Town and County Bank . R. G. Wilson, Architect, Aberdeen. 
ra 13 | Welshpool—Cottage Hospital SS | F. H, Shayler, Architect, Kenneth Chambers, Shrewsbury. 
4 13. | Treorky—School Ystradyfodwg School Board | J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, 
3 13 | Sheffield—Sanitary Blocks at Botanical Gardens . | Town Trust . ; | Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
~ 13 Ilford—School . st os | School Board 5 -- | C.J. Dawson, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford, Essex. 
4 13. | London, N.— Removable Wooden| Floor, Platform, &c., at | Hackney Borough Council -. | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N: 
| Swimmin Baths. | 
a 37 4| AManehectene: 2,000 tons of Cement .. Rivers Committee . . | Secretary, Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
s 13 | Dowlais, Wales—Club Building Constitutional Club, Ltd. | James & Morgan, 10 Garden Street, Dowlais. 
“ 13 | Sheffield Car Shed Tramways Committee C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield, 
A 13. | Tewkesbury—Mortuary , = Corporation .. | Borough Surveyor, Sun Street, Tewkesbury. 
” 14 | Harrow, Middlesex—Court House .. ee .. | County Council -- |H,T.Wakelam, County Architect, Midalewen Guildhall, Westminster. 
” 14 | London, S.E.—Weights and Measures Testing Office and | London County Council . », | General Section, Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mali East, S.W. 
| Coroner’s Court. 
a 14 | Felixstowe—Stables and Cart Sheds ae | Urban District Council .. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
” 14 | North Featherstone, Yorks—Church es Primitive Methodists | W. G. Smithson, 13 Bond Street, Leeds. ‘ 
= 14 | Cwmaman—Four Houses and Two Cottage Flats Cottage Company, Ltd. | LI. Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 
a 15 | Fulham, S.W.—Skylights, Lantern, &c. .. se" .. | Borough Council ae -- | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 
a I5 Pebworth, near Stratford-on-Avon—Schools . | School Board re a5 -. | Harvey Brothers, 30 King’s Road, Evesham. ~ 
Ai 16 Llanfairfechan, Wales—Police Station and Cells | —— | County Surveyor, Carnarvon. 
a 16 | Croydon—Cement, Lime, &c. oa Town Council | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon, 
aA 16 | Armley—Shed .. 5 = | C. S. Nelson, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 
a 16 | Longhope, Orkney— Custom House ; | Cominisssioners of H.M. Works | H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 
* 16 | London, N.—Builders’ Work at Infirmary .. | Islington Guardians .. | W. Smith, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
" a7 Cairncross, near Stroud—Isolation Hospital .. . | Joint Hospital Board | Vale & Kingsford, 21 George Street, Gloucester. 
A 18 | Tunbridge Wells—Flues at Electric Light Station === Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
ih 19 | Ardoyne, Belfast—Fire Brigade Station ae | Corporation .. aa | W. J. Hunter, Quantity Surveyor, Scottish Provident Bldgs., Belfast. 
- 1g | Belfast—Fire Brigade Station Police Committee .. . | S.C. Hunter, Quantity Surveyor, Scottish Prov. Bldgs., Belfast. 
i 20 | Bridlington—Underground Lavatories .. .. | Corporation . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington. 
“ 20 Kingston- -on-Thames Ambulance Shed, Additions to In- | Union Guardians .. . | J. Edgell, Clerk, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston- -on-Thames. 
| firmar , &C, | | 
“e 21 Aste oes &c. | District Council .. D. J. Ebbetts; 242 High Street, Acton. 
An 21 | Accrington—Works | H. Ross, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 
rn 21 | Loughor, Wales—Repairs to Bridges | Carmarthenshire County Council | J. W. Nicholas, Clerk, County Offices, Carmarthen. 
AF 2t. | Newbridge—Twenty-eight Houses .. Abercarn Urban District Council | G, Stevens, Surveyor, Council Office, Abercarn. 
a 22 | Burton-upon-Trent—Car Depdt Corporation .. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street., London, S.W. 
pe 22 | Dublin—EHighty-four Labourers’ Cottages. South Dublin Rural Dist, Council Waele Te Byrne, I James’s Street, Dublin. 
s 22 Beverley —House as East Riding Asylum Committee C. W. Hobson, Clerk, Newbegin, Beverley. 
An 23 | Carmarthen—Boiier and Engine House | E. W. Reed, Clerk, Asylum, Carmarthen. 
na 24 | East Cliff, near Dover—Coastguard Buildings . | Admiralty | Director of Works’ Dept., Admiralty, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
“= 29 | Londonderry—Additions, &G..! to Infirmary Infirmary Committee .. | A. E. Murray, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin, 
Nov 15 | Bromsgrove, Worcs—Lunatic Asylum County Council .. a .. | R, J. Oliver, Clerk, Shirehall, Worcester. 
| | 
| 
| ENGINEERING: | | 
Oct 9 Pentre, Glamorgan—Reconstructing Bridge Rhondda Urban District Council | W. J. Jones, Engineer, Council Offices, Pentre, Glamorgan. 
me 9 | London, E.C.—1,000 Coal Wagons .. Bengal-Nagpur Rly. Co., Ltd. .. | Secretary, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
6 to | Alexandria, Egypt—Spur Pinion and Fly Wheel ey Inspector of Irrigation, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 
a io | Belfast—Electric Motors Sr Gas and Electric Committee ..  V.A.H.McCowen, City Elec. Engineer, East Bridge St., Belfast. 
to | Wallasey, Cheshire— Hydraulic Installation Urban District Council | Wood & Fowler, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
a6 to | Batley—Accumulator rik cw Vex Corporation .. | Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
re Io | Leeds—Heating Plant . on | Corporation .. . City Engineer, Leeds. 
us ir | Glasgow— Pipe Laying s te an . | Corporation | J. M. Gale, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 
i 13°. | Dublin— Subway os a , | Corporation . | S. Harty, City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 
i 13. | Eversley, Hants—Bridge Works _ County Council . | W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
a 13 | Leeds—Draining Sports Ground — | City Engineer, Leeds. 
s 13. | London, E.C.—Good Wagons ‘ Assam-Bengal Rly. Co., Ltd. | F. Bennett, 6 Bond Court, Walbrook, E.C. 
ip 13. | Stalybridge—Boilers, Economisers, Pumps, &e. Tramways and Electricity Board F. Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 
a 13 | Devonport—Embankment, Road, Culvert, &c. .. | Borough Surveyor, Devonport. 
r 14 | West Ham—Condensing Plant London County Council .. -- | Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
aA 14 | Bootle, Lancs—Wiring of Refuse Destructor Corporation .. ae | Borough Electricity Works, Pine Grove, Bootle. 
a 15 Witney, Oxon—Waterworks Urban District Council . G. Winship, Engineer, Borough Buildings, Abingdon. 
43 15 | Compton Gifford and Egg Buckland, Devon—Sewer, &e. Plympton St. He R.D.C. | R. H. Worth, 42 George Street, Plymouth. 
a 15 | Liscard, Cheshire—Boring 5 S 4 Wallasey U.D.C. Ipiel Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
“a 15 | Longwood— Reservoir . | C. F. Mallinson & Son, Surveyors, Market Place, Huddersfield. 
a 16 | Bootle, Cumberland— Waterworks . . | Rural District Council .. . R. Pickering, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
Ay 16 | Rotherham—Electric Piant . . | Corporation .. 5 . H.H.Copnall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Rotherham. 
a 18 | Wakefield—Electric Lighting ‘ . | Guardians . _H. Beaumont, Clerk, Union Offices, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
of 18 | East Retford—Steam Road-Roller .. dp Ley Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East Retford. 
"A 20 .| Bury, Lancs—Waterworks ¥ Joint Water Board.. . J. Cartwright, Civil Engineer, Peel Chambers, Bury. 
a 20 | Wigan—Electric Equipment of Tramway ch ‘ Corporation .. | J. Slevin, Borough Electrical Engineer, Bradford Place, Wigan. 
x 20 | Wigan—Cars, &c. bs at ee ae Corporation . as | J. Slevin & W. Bolton, Borough Engineer, Wigan. 
a 20 | Edinburgh—Covering Yard, &e. Caledonian Railway Coe Company’s Divisional Engineer, Princes St. Station, Edinburgh. 
s 21 | London, S.W., Electric Car Traversers | London County Council . County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
H rags London Reconstruction of pe bs over Canal London County Council .. . | Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
. 21 | Brandon, Suffolk—Well, &c. .. : Ss | Rural District Council | H. Walker & Son, Engineers, Albion Chbrs., King St., Nottingham. 
fn 2 | Kilkenny—Waterworks’ Corporation .. P. O’Grady, Executive Sanitary Officer, Tholsel, Kilkenny. y 
% 27 | Victoria, British Columbia—Steel Bridge. —— Agent-Gen. for British Columbia, 819 Salisbury House, London Wall. 
i 28 | Vielsalm to Lierneux, Belgium— BI od National Co, of Local Railways Company’s Offices, 14 Rue de la Science, Brussels. 
ms 30 | Shanghai—Electrical Plant i .. | Municipal Commissioners Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
Nov 14 | St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines = .. | Stadt Amt (Town Council) Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
hy 28 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant .. ‘ Corporation .. a5 oF Feliwkl Lys Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Elec. Light Wks., Burton-on-Trent. 
- 29 | Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge .. 90 City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
ae 30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. 5 ; British Municipal Councils | Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Dec 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir .. Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Oct 9 | Salford—Iron Staircase at Workhouse Bia in Union Guardians .. Master, Workhouse, Eccles New Road, Salford. 
” 9 | London, S.W.—Chains and Springs ae 46 de Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Lidae. Zk hornton, 46 Queen Anne's Gate, West.unster, S.W, 
“= 9 | Dublin—Steel Rails, &c. ; Gt. S. & W. Rly. Co. >. (Ireland) Company's Engineer, Inchicore, Dublin. 
4 1x | Bootie, Lancs—Tank, Cast-i iron Pipes, &e. 5 Corporation .. 6 .. | Borough Electrical Engineer, Pine Grove, Bootle. 
» 11 | Rawdon—Iron Fencing . aS is fe J. S. Brayshaw, Queen Street, Rawdon. 
5 13 | New Malden—Ironmongery, &e. ae oe ere . .. | Urban District Council .. .. | C. T. Lewis, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OE Naar eas 


& DATE OF 
DELIVERY. | FOR WHOM. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


| IRON AND STEEL - continued. | 


Oct. 14 | Manchester—Ironwork oe ie oe ae .. | Waterworks Committee .. 
F 14 | Bury, Lancs—Rails, Bonds, &o. ek ae re .. | Tramways Committee 
“5 15 | Amsterdam—Railway Stores ae ae tb Ae -- | Minister of Colonies 
‘ 15 Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes .. | Corporation .. 
ey 15 | Amsterdam—Metalwork, Pipes, Frames for Trucks, &C. .. | Minister of the Colonies . 
3e 16 | Croydon—Stores | Town Council 


ty 29 | Callao, Peru—Cast-iron ‘Pipes Fi i as ose 4 | Corporation .. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Oct. io. 6)|: Barrow-in-Furness— Painting at Hospital.. 
R tr Tonna, Neath Painting Chapel ve si ae AS 
. 16 | London, S.E.- -Painting, &c., Baths As oe =e -. | Lambeth Borough Council 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


Oct. 9 | Halifax—Paving and Forming Streets... a ae VP se 
“i ir | Devonport—Levelling, Paving, &c., Streets na se .. Town Council 
‘a 1r | Sheerness—Materials .. fe a -. _ Urban District Council 
5 13  Basford-~ Forming, Kerbing, &e., Streets . Be 3c .. | Rural District Council 
= 13. | Ebbw Vale, Mon. —Limestone Ss se Ae ae .. | Urban District Council 
A 2-4 Southampton— Materials ne are Me te os Corporation 
z 13 | Margate—Materials_.. cS x .. | Town Council aie ae 
if 13 | Beckenham--Road Widening ‘and Paving ae oe .. | Urban District Council .. 
ne I4 | West Ham, E.—Making-up Streets : ne ae -. | Borough Council 
. 14 | Felixstowe—Improving Road 40 be os te .. | Urban District Council 
7 14 | Bournemouth—Road-making 50 AS oe Ac .. Corporation .. 
- oy 14 | Dartford—Kerbing, &c. ar .. Urban District Council 
A 14 | London, N.W.—Road Making and Paving Works... .. Willesden District Council 
+4 15 | Rawtenstall, Lancs—Street Works.. ee .. | Corporation .. : ate 
“< 16 | Croydon— Materials and Stores .. SE ve of .. | Town Council 
17. Preston—Levelling, Paving, &c. : sxe ae of .. Corporation ., 
4 21 Acton-—Making-up, &c., at Cemetery ‘re ma 0 .. | District Council 
SANITARY: 
Oct. g | Garlinge, Isle of Thanet—Sewer | Rural District Council 
es 9 | Rhondda —Sewer .. | Urban District Council .. 
“ 10 | London, E.C.—Sanitary Fittings to ‘Artizans’ Dwellings .. | Corporation ., 
% II Buxton—Sewer, &c  .. , : .. | Urban District Council 
- 14 | Cradley Heath, Staffs—Sewers a 55 te a -- | Quarry Bank U.D.C. 
‘ = 14 Felixstowe—Sewerage Works .. | Urban District Council 
+ 15 | Compton Gifford and Egg Buckland, Devon—Se wer, &C. | Plympton St. Mary R.D.C. 
- 15 | Aldeburgh, Suffolk — Sewers, Sen a2 .. | Town Council = 
” 16 | Carlton—Scavenging .. oe ee ec ge 2 -. Urban District Council 
fc 16 | Uxbridge —Sewers, &c. ne 45 ye 2 Sys -. | Rural District Council 
4 16 | Croydon—Drain Pipes, &c. .. 5 56 a Fic .. | Town Council ; 
24 | Brigg, Lancs—Sewers, &c. .. ae of 36 46 .. | Urban District Council 


Dec. 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uruguay .. 


List of Compcfifions Open. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Anne’ s Gate, Westminster. 
Nart. Nyhoff, The Hague. 


si | Graham, Rowe & Co., Mersey Chambers, Liverpool. 


oma, ve 


Nart. Nyhoff, The Hague. 
Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Graham, Row & Co., Liverpool. 


| J. J. Waddington, 10 Hartington Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

W. Matthews, Tonna. 

H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E. 


L. Coates, Architect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 

T. F. Berry, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sheerness. 

G. W. Hawley, Surv2yor, York Chambers, King Street, Nottingh’m 

T. Hughes, Clerk, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 

pas Crowther, Borough Engineer, Southampton. 

E. A. Borg, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Margate. 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Beckenham. 

J G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 


|| FW. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bournemouth, 


W. Harston, Surveyor, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 

OnGe Robson, Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
A. W. Lawson, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall. 
Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

D, J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, ‘Acton, 


| F. T. Elliot, District Surveyor, Birchington. 

W. j. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, “Pentre, Glam. 
City Engineer, Guildhall, E.C, 

Borough Surveyor, Buxton. 

W. Fiddian, Engineer, Old Bank Offices, Stourbridge. 


eA Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 


R. H. Worth, 42 George Street, Plymouth. 

J. C. Gordon, Borough Surveyor, Aldeburgh. 

J. E. Truman, Inspector of Nuisances, Godfrey Street, Netherfield. 
J. F. Stow, Engineer, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 

Borough Road : Surveyor. Town Hall, Croydon. 

R. E. W. Berrington, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Uruguay Legation, London, 


pated DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Oct, 9 Greenwich—Public Library . £50, £30. le F. Robinson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Greenwich. 

” iz | Milford, Ireland—Lighting of Towns of “Milford, Ramelton | S. Walters, Clerk to R.D.C., Town Hall, Milford, Ireland. 

| and Rathmillen. ’ 

A -14 | Newark—Alterations and Additions to Infirmary oe AG £2. | Mr. H. Colton, Clerk to Guardians, 27 Lombard Street, Newark. 

= 15 | Strood—Infectious Diseases Hospital as a3 ee ots £15 15S. J. E. Povey, Clerk, Strood Union, Rochester. 

= 20 Port Erin—Railway Station .. ws a6 a i Bc for | G. H. Wood, Secretary, Isle of Man Railway Co., Douglas. 

s 25 | Hamilton, Scotland—Tenements .. aa a ae an £15 158. £10 10s., £5 58. | W. Pollok & P. M. Kirkpatrick, Town Clerks, Town House, Hamilton. 
Nov. ro} Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria . ee fs 2,000 Ks, | H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 

” 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library is tb, £50. £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate, 
Dec, r | Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land se ff, _ £50, £20. A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. J , 

ae 18 Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &e. Be i £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. ae £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 

9 a Hull—Town Hall Extension .. =z ae pe oie a £300, £200, £100. £, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 


Guaranteed Gearing —< 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
6 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern | 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL__m 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


United Kingdom. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 3 


within the Room. 


i 


Other Leading Specialities: 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the THE ‘‘VICTOR ’’ SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action). 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. FANLIGHT OPENERS. new Patterns. 
FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. PANIC-.EGRESS BOLTS. approved by the L.c.c. 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
‘“* The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following W ednesday’s issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BUILDERS’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C 


Alloa (N.B.)._For causewaying Bedford Place, 
Glasshouse Loan, and lifting and recausewaying Drys- 
dale Street, for the Town Council. Mr, A. Mackie, burgh 
surveyor :— 


R. C. Brebner & Co., Edinburgh .. £4,687 15 1 
D. B. Shaw, Kilsyth ; 4,490 I 9 
H. Brunton & Son, South 1 Queens- 

ferry; ap 4.422 16 5 
W. Wilson, Glasgow ie 5c 4,204 4 7 
H.& N. Brannigan, Glasgow S 4,154 19 I0 
Bowden Lime Co., "Boness at 3,873 16 4 
Marshal, Sweeney & Co., Falkirk . 317057 
ils Kennedy, Kirkcaldy.. 3,762 14 1 
W. Dobson,* Yeaman Lane, Edin- 

burgh we on + 35749 5 3 

# Accepted. 

Bexley Heath (Kent).—For the erection of four 
cottages on the Foresters' Asylum Estate, Bexley Heath, 
Kent. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect, 18, York Grove, 
Queen’s Road, Hatcham, S E. :— 

if Shelley, East Dulwich sas erste 1050 m ONO 
Robson & Moon, West pk age Sel 035.9 0n 
W. F. Blay, Bexley “ ». 2,816 0 Oo 
J. Lonsdale, Swanley Junction — 1,714 0 0 
W. Coates, Peckham Sooke 7 t5042) 100 
Coulsell Brothers, Bethnal Green . as et 600 OLZO 
Crabb & Son, Brixton 2 I,540 0 0 
H. J. Atkin, West Ham 1,457 12 6 
W. F. Small, Crofton Park, iS 1275) 0.0 
Arnold & Co., New Cross .. 1,269 0 Oo 
G. A. Bown, Walthamstow 1,220, 0) 0 
J. Dawson, Peckham Rye .. I,200 0 O 
Enness Brothers, Erith .. T1781) 020 
Poulton & Scns,* # Westbrook Road, 

Thornton Heath I,I20 0 © 
W. Mayhew, Stoke Newington - I,095 0 O 
* Accepted. 

Croydon. —For alterations and reconstruction of 


present lounge bar at ‘‘Swan and Sugar Loaf” Hotel, 
Brighton Road, Croydon, for Mr. J. C. Brown. Mr. F. 
Windsor, architect, 9 and 10, Bank Buildings, George 
Street, Croydon. Structural alterations only a — 


Huntley Brothers., » £398 
Gowman. 384 
Hanscomb & Smith 324 
Horrocks.. 310 
Page .. 303 


Epsom.—For alterations and fitting-up shop in High 
Street, Epsom, for the International Tea Company, Ltd. 
Messrs. William Eve & Sons, architects, 10, Union Court, 
Old Broad Street, E.C, :— 


Jones & Son - £1,930 Barker a eel 75 
Soole & Son .. 1,870 |. F. & H. F. Higgs 1,740 
Lascelles & Co, 1,865 ; Roll & Taylor .. 1,695 
Watts, Johnson & Co. 1,820 | Saunders 1,560 
Edgoose - 1,818 


Harrogate. —For supply and delivery of material 
necessary for the laying of about 6,oooyds. of light railway 
(single line) for steam or electric traction, 24in. gauge, 
including rails, patent rail supports, chairs or sleepers, 
also keys or other fasteners, together with the necessary 
points and crossings for sidings, &c.; also turntables, 
for the Harrogate Corporation (Masham water scheme), 
Mr. Edward Wilson Dixon, M.I.C.E., engineer, 14, Albert 
Street, Harrogate :— 


R. Hudson, Leeds ae . £1,802 5 0o 
A. von Glehn & Co; London 1,606 2 6 
J. Fowler & Co., Ltd., Leeds .. I,590 I0 oO 
Askham Brothers & Wilson, Ltd., 

Sheffield .. 125590 18 6 
Kerr, Stuart & Co, “Ltd., London ne) TA00) 16 «4! 
Heenan & Froude, Birmingham TAS 0G 
A. Penney & Co., London.. . 1,397 13 4 
Dick, Kerr & Co, Tete, London 1,394 10 oO 
W. Gs Bagnall, Ltd., Stafford . mea ke5 7) LOG 
R. White & Sons, Widnes, Lancs ae 1302 I4 2 
E. Le Bas & Co., London .. ee EaGZOy 03) 
Orestein & Koppel, London . 1,284 11 8 
T. Summerson & Sons, Ltd., Dar- 

lingtoniee see +5 peels 27 tateeO 
A. Koppel,* London | 1,227 18 4 
W. Bain & Co,, London .. sit 229) TOMO 
C. F. E. Swindon & Co; London +. 1,086 16 1 
W. H. White & Co. 0. (Decker & Co. ) 

London ° 1,070 0 Oo 


a * Accepted. 
Leighton Buzzard.—For rebuilding Messrs. Morgan 


destroyed by fire :— 


| and Co.’s carriage factory at Leighton Buzzard, recently 


T. Yirrell, Leighton Buzzard - £3,747 

Colman & Co., Bedford . 3,594 

Phillips & Blake,* Harpenden 3,400 
* Accepted. 


Middleton Hall, Norfolk.—Accepted for alterations 
and additions at Middleton Hall, Norfolk. Mr. Herbert 
J. Green, architect, 31, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 

ip Kinninmont & Sons, 26, Chilworth 
Street, Gloucester Terrace, London, W. £2,390 


Mitcham.—For the erection of a school at Lonesome 
for 280 children, together with caretaker’s house, for the 
Mitcham School Board. Mr. H, Carter Pegg, architect, 
137 Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath :-- 

E. J. Burnand, Wallington 5 £5,040 
General Builders’ Company, Notting Hill 4,997 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst 


Jenkins & Co., Streatham rie 
W. Smith & Sons, West Croydon 4,768 
Burges & Sons, Wimbledon ; 4,700 
H. Leney & Son,’ * 36 Hawthorne Grove, 
Penge . 4,580 


* "Accepted. 


Norwich.—For the erection of additional classrooms 
and alterations at the Thorpe Hamlet Girls’ School and 
Nelson Street Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, for the Norwich 
Schocl Board. Mr. C. J. Brown, architect, Cathedral 
Offices, Norwich :— 


Nelson Street Schools, 


Downing & Son . £1,629 | Chapman & Son .., £1,2c8 
Ww. Wilkin, jun., ... 1,379 | Boddy & Son 32) Gey tog 
Severidge.. .. .. 1,368] Youngs & Son.. 1,198 
Daws & Son ., 1,360 | Lincoln & Bush 1,150 
Scarles Brothers 1,340 | Hannant 1,123 
Gill i 1,330 | H. C. Greengrass, ‘ 
Gas King mA 1,300 Pitt Street, Norwich 1,120 
Haydon & Daniels . 1,299 


Thorpe Hamlet Schools, 


Downing & Son. . £817 | Lincoln & Bush... ., £681 
T.C. R. King 805 | Greengrass . 649 
ANC Taylory. 800 | Boddy & Son 649 
t./'Gill wy : 729 | Youngs & Son 628 
Scarles Brothers 725 | W. J. Hannant,*, 118, 
Chapman & Son . 699 Churchill Road, Nor: 


Haydon & Daniels wich sie tae BEGOT: 


3 
* Provisionally accepted. 


Southampton.—For the construction of tramways in 

Onslow Road, Bevoir Valley, and Portswood Road, 
having a total length of eee 2,058yds. of single track, 
for the Corporation. . J. A. Crowther, borough 
engineer :— 


M. A. Shepstone & Co., London .. £3,317 Ir Ir 
P. Smith, London.. . 3,040 14 0 
W. L. Meredith & Co., Ltd., ‘Glou- 

eester’- os) a) a) Plate 2,821 12 9 
FF Geace eae 2.571 0 O 
Douglas & Richards 2,360 0 90 
F. Osman 5 2,298 0 oO 
Coston & Co.,* “Ltd... Gicen eee 2,283 0 0 

Accepted. [Rest of Southampton.] 


South Wooton, Norfolk,—For alterations and 
additions to house at South Wooton, Norfolk. Mr. 


Herbert J, Green, architect, 31, Castle Meadow, 
Norwich :— 
John Cracknell, Peterborough .. .» £298 oO 
Robert Dye .. aha ae . 285 0 
Tash, L anBIey & Co, 279 II 
Read & Wildbur* ., 274 0 


‘ [Rest of King’s s Lynn, 7 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


Stretford (Manchester).—For the erection of gene- 
rating station*for the Stretford Urban District Council, 
Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, 


Manchester :— 

Wii) te CoLtmnr. . £12,000 
W. Healey, Salford | I1,050 
J. Byrom, Woolfold a 5 10,669 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham 10,240 
H,. Vickson & Son, Nowe) 10,100 
C. Robinson Salford - oes rele: sie $kG, 00g 
J. Ramsbottom, Pendleton .. .. .. «. 9,900 
C, Wallworth, Gorton ee se a, Joe ae 
J. Bland... 1 Oa 
Burgess & Galt, ‘Ardwick 8,970 
B. Morton E 8,937 
Normanton & Sons _ AG ae 8,839 
T. & W. Meadows, Stockport ee Ag 8,776 
S. Warburton .. 8,685 
W. Thorpe, 380 Chester "Road, Old Traf- 

ford, Manchester* .. : «| 8,587 

% Accepted. — 


[Continued on p. XVle 


BUILDING WORKS, 
SEWERAGE, 

GAS AND WATER 
SCHEMES. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


The Councils Journal, 


of 
monthly column, “The Work of the 


the organ of the Parish and 
District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 
Councils,” 
information as to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 


Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


giving 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


EWART’S 


“Empress” 


SMOKE GURE 
/ NOISELESS 

During an experience of ) 
68 YEARS we have found 

NO COWL ¢o successful as 

the “* EMPRESS.” 


Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON Ltd. 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Free. 


2 PLY. 


BESTA BLIsaEeED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


EOR ALE CLIMATES. 


For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 


1 PLY. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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+ 


e SPECIFICATION.” >" 


) THE STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY 


Per annum. Per annum 
° 


THE PROPRIETORS call attention to the fact that they have received a large number of letters which 
speak of the 5th Edition of this work in the very highest terms, thus proving its incalculable value to 


ARCHITECTS, 
SURVEYORS, 
ENGINEERS, 


And all interested in the BUILDING and KINDRED TRADES. 


The following are a few Extracts from some of these letters :— 


““T have just received SPECIFICATION which I think is an indispensable 
book to all engaged in Municipal and Sanitary Work.” 


From an Inspector of Nuisances. 


“Tf I may, I should like to add my good opinion of SPECIFICATION. 
As a Technical Reference it is most excellent. Several volumes in one. One 
would hardly like to be without it now.” 


From an Engineer and Surveyor. 


“T have found SPECIFICATION exceedingly useful as a work of reference.” 
From an Engineer in the Malay States. 


Lhe last number was the most useful book I ever had.” 


From a Surveyor. 


““T consider the work should be in the office of every Architect, forming, as it 
does, in its plan and scope an invaluable source of reference in every point 
likely to be vaised in ordinary architectural surveying practice.” 


From an Architect. 


“SPECIFICATION is a@ splendid book and I will bring it before my 
students’ notice.” 


From a Technical Instructor of Birmingham. 


“SPECIFICATION has the World for tts field, It is excellent in every 
department.” 


From ai Water Engineer. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent, Railway Bookstall, or direct 
from the Publishers. Descriptive Pamphlet with full List of Sections and Summary 


of Special Contents will be sent free on application. 


TECHNICAL : EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, ARUNDEL STREET, 
LTD. STRAND, W.C. 


[October 8, 1902, 
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ate W. H. Rothery .. 
TENDERS—cont. | Wom a er he De 
Nottingham.—For the construction and erection of a Jefford & Son* . .. .. 367 8 


* Provisionally accepted. 
Walsall.—For the erection of a new school to accom- 
modate 1,oco children, and a caretaker’s house at North 
Walsall, for the Walsall School Board. -Mr. H. E. 
Lavender, M.S.A., architect, Bridge Street, Walsall: 


refuse destructor and stables at their depot, Wollaton 
Road, Radford, for the City Council. Contract No. 1: 
erection and completion of destructor building, fan-room, 
stores, chimney 16oft. high, and stabling. Contract No. 2: 
about 50 tons of steelwork in roof principals, purlins, 
trough flooring, girders and stanchions, &c., and about 


64 tons of cast ironwork in chimney cap, roof standards, ae & wees Wolverhampton £12,227 18 
&c. Mr. Arthur Eeowh age city engineer: — Ay era Eee ries Ct te 1693 . 
ontract No. 1. a Men oo . ’ 
G. A. Pillatt, 92 Sherwood Street . .. £5,918 13 | bse Sar - Sure 10,925 0 
W. Woodsend, Lenton Boulevard p MRt642) 0 Sw mich bi ’ ah WICK .. 1e,5¢g 0 
W. Maule, 3c4 Mansfield road 5,510 O MOA or. a : Walsall + 10,437 0 
T. Barlow, Beauvaleroad .. .. .. 5,415 0 ] Dalioe, Birmin te Bae fo} 
H. Vickers & Son, Waterway Street .. 5,149 0 Ww Wi ’ Ww 5 i Ia 9,050 0 
J. H. Williamson, Lenton Boulevard .. 5,090 o WH *Gibke: Ki ae NS & 9,740 0 
J. Hutchinson & Son,* Gordon Road.. 4,820 0 ] Matin. Wise pa Seleoab ao ae e 
A Contract No. 2. J. W. Lowe & Sons, Burton .. 9,387 oO 
Constructional Engineering Com- T, Tildesley,* Willenhall p98) 0 
pany, Adelphi Street, Salford, . * Accepted ’ 
Manchester Gs aie. Meee et Ma eee OOOO mRG i 
A. Handyside & Co., Britannia Iron- — Se bts: 
works, Derby .. .. 1,042 17 


The Masonry of Connel Bridge, which is 
built over Loch Etive, is well advanced, and 
the erection of the steelwork on both sides is 
now in progress. This structure forms a 


G. Sands & Son, Hooton Street 

T. W. Ward, Fitzalan Chambers, 
SHE STS Ae vmectey s dole) veel lee pels 

Westwood & Wright’s Hope Gas- 
holder and Engineering Company, 


I,04I 0 0 


I,030 a O 


Nemoke Chere 5 Che Roh ee part of the Callander and Oban Railway 
cliffe Ironworks and Collieries, extension from Connel Ferry to Ballachulish, 
Pcadence ie POR etree oo OT and is the greatest engineering feat ever 
works, near Willenhall .. .. .. 924 17 6 attempted in the Highlands. The design 
Bee oe a Shes adopted is that known as the cantilever, 
chesterst,. fos Sy cs ibis Seer toe | and when completed the span of 5ooft. will 
Horseley Company,* Tipton, Staffs 872 15. 2 | be the second largest in Europe, coming 
Accepted. [Rest of Nottingham. ] next to that of the Forth Bridge. The 


navigation for small steamers and other craft 
to the upper reaches of the loch must be 
preserved, and the clear height of the bridge 
above ordinary high tide is to be 5oft. 


Saltash.—For construction of roads and sewers on the 
Barn Park Estate, for Mr. J. Bennett. Mr. Edgar M. | 


Leest, M.S.A , architect and surveyor, Devonport :— 
J. Willcocks lane oe 
A. J. Richards .. 


«- £502 0 0 
453 90 0 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON. 
, LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 
to boundarv. 


AY 
LIST FREE. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
0 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS Oo 
23°/o 1°/o 


repayable on demand. 2 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars. 
post free. 


BRICKS. RED BRICK. 

A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, 
Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. Also 
Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 
descriptions, including CHIMNEY POTS, 
RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 

The South Lincolnshire Brick and 


Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 0. A. RAVENSOROFT, Managing Director. 


ROOFING SLATES: — 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (CO0., LIVERPOOL, 


SOIL PIPES 


(L.C.C. WEIGHT) 


Per 1/9 Yard. 


6-ft. lengths, 4 in. diam. 


5 p.c. DiscouUNT IF CASH ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. 


FROM OUR LONDON STOCK 


Special Prices for Large Quantities direct 
from our own Foundry. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET OF MANHOLE 
COVERS AND COMPARE PRICES. 


CHAS, P. KINNELL & Co.,Ltd, 


IRONFOUNDERS, 
Southwark St., London, S.E. 
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SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobiiity and others. 


YORK. 


SAVES SO °, IN GAS CONSUMPTION 


Over any other Gas Cooker. 


““‘ECONOMY” GAS COOKER 


(SENKING’S PATENT). 
EASY TO CLEAN.—QUICK TO HEAT.—NO SMELL. 
SUPPLIED TO 


SPIERS & POND, LIMITED. GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
LANGHAM HOTKHL. SACKVILLE HOTEL. 
GREAT CENTRAL HOTEL. CRITERION RESTAURANT, &e, 


M. J. WELLS, 15, Queen Square, Bristol. 


Catalogues 


Catalogues 
Free. 


Free. 


‘‘FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 


Opening 2' 6" to 3'0"" Caps 10" x 12” 
Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
Docks, Conduits, &c., 
STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
PLASTER WORK. 
FT] OFFICE ; 
York Mansions, York Street 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. 
THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., 


Limited. 


Westminster, S.W. 
WORKS: 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements = ; 2 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements, .. a Re os — 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. cee iM) 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. teh de 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS.. Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publisuing Otfices, 
Effingham House. Arundel Street. Strand, WC. 
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An Archifectural Causerice. 


In our next issue we shall 
publish full particulars of a 
novel competition which we Lelieve will be 
of considerable interest and value to our 
readers. It has been urged against many 
competitions that they are a pure waste of 
time and labour, but, as will be seen, no 
such charge can be justly brought against 
this new competition of ours. Briefly, it 
consists in re-designing the front of some 
premises in Fleet Street. Work of thisnature 
has often to be done by architects in practice 
and the experience which competitors—more 
especially architectural students—will gain 
in endeavouring to solve the problem in the 
best possible manner will, we think, serve 
them in good stead when similar work is 
placed in their hands. 


Our New 
Competition. 


A LayMAN having “several 
architectural friends” writes 
a lot of bosh to the “ Times” 
about the Liverpool Cathedral Competition. 
He fills nearly half a column with a windy 
complaint which amounts to nothing more 
than this—Mr. Bodley and Mr. Shaw judged 
the architects according to the trouble they 
took with their designs, while the Executive 
Committee, “‘knowing that eminent and 
busy architects cannot spare the time to 
make special drawings for a competition 
of this kind, particularly invited these 
very men not to send in competitive designs, 
but to announce their willinguess to enter 
into the final competition . . .” Andthen 
our lay friend goes on to name some of the 
men in question, but his mention of Mr. 
Leonard Stokes is rather unhappy, for it 
happens that Mr. Stokes sent in a very 
elaborate design for the cathedral, so our 
poor layman’s argument is a pretty weak 
one—about as weak as that of the tem- 
_ perance advocate who corrected the Apostle’s 
reference to taking a little wine with his 


Lwasa 
Layman. 


| 


“Ah! but that meant outward application.” 
And thus the last state of that man was 
worse than before. Our dear layman is much 
in the same plight. He had better not risk 
another criticism. 


Albany At a time when so much is 
Cathedral. being said about new cathedrals 
the illustration on this page is particularly 
interesting. Albany is the capital of the 
State of New York, and, compared with 
other American cities, is irregularly laid out. 
The capital, the State Hall and the City 
Hall (the two latter, of white marble, face 
the former across a square called Capitol 
Park) are perhaps its chief buildings, but 
this new cathedral of All Saints is very fine 
in its general effect. 


CATHEDRAL OF ALL SAINTS, ALBANY, 


A Lonpon architect (F.R.I.B.A.) 
draws our attention to a printed 
circular letter which has been sent to him by 
a certain firm at Battersea. This firm manu- 
factures varnishes, colours and paints, which 
can be offered “at prices comparable with 
equal quality far below those current.” The 
difficulty of making representatives fully 
alive to the altered conditions of business 
compels this firm to conduct its business by 
correspondence. Ingenious so far; but this 
is the point of the letter—“ We are willing 
to give that consideration which would 
otherwise be given in_ representatives’ 
expenses in shape of a liberal commission 
for all business introduced to us.’ In other 
words, a bribe. The letter itself is not 


Bribes. 


NEW YORK, 


addressed to anyone, and the envelope gives 
no indication that our informant is an archi- 
tect. Possibly a mistake—sent to the wrong 
address; possibly not. In any case it is 
useful for architects to know these little 
matters, though no honest member of the 
profession would specify somebody’s varnishes 
because he was paid to do so. 


Tue proposed designs by Mr. 
E. L. Lutyens for the bridges 
at Sonning, published in 
“Country Life” for October 4th, would cer- 
tainly be better than the iron bridge decided 
on. They consist of oak beams on timber piles, 
with struts radiating to support the beams at 
intermediate pointsin the spans. These beams 
have a slight camber, which adds strength 


Sonning 
Bridges. 


U.S.A. ARCHITECT. 


ROBERT W. GIBSON, 


where most needed and gives a pleasing vary- 
ing line to the hand-railing. The roadway 
is formed of steel joists and concrete. The 
first design, with brick piers just above the 
water line, would be more permanent than 
the second, in which the piles are merely 
driven into the river bed. The cost of re- 
placing the existing timber portions and 
repairing and widening the brick arched 
construction from 16ft. to 2oft. is estimated 
by Messrs. William Cubitt & Co. at £6,158 
and £4,264 respectively, as against £8,000 for 
the iron bridge. As to stability, we may 
mention that Brunel’s timber viaducts on the 
Great Western Railway were built more than 
a century ago, and have stood the vibration 
and wear of fifty years of railway work. 
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RECENT STREET 
ARCHITECTURE IN 


LONDON.---VII. 


By F. HERBERT MANSFORD. 


(Concluded from p. 4, No. 393.) 


HERE is not the same amount of re- 

building going on in South London as 
in the north, but probably very large areas 
will be reconstructed during the next twenty 
years, owing to the lapse of leases. The 
wide thoroughfares which intersect here in 
all directions afford splendid opportunities 
for quick electric locomotion and for the 
erection of lofty buildings almost unimpeded 
by restrictions of ancient lights. Electric 
“tubes”? will connect South London more 
effectively with the north and discount the 
barrier of the river with its tramless bridges. 
In Paris even the narrow Seine has confined 
the chief commerce to the north bank, but 
Government and university buildings give 
importance to the south. If Father Thames 
had taken a straight course from Hammer- 
smith to London Bridge the present sites of 
the Kensington Museums, Buckingham Palace 
and Westminster Abbey would be south of 
the river. Not the buildings, however; they 
would probably have been further north, 
for rarely has South London been adorned 
by any royal or national edifice. When 
Britten & Pugin published their ‘“ Public 
Edifices of London” in 1828, the Surrey side 
was represented by Astley’s Amphitheatre 
and Bethlehem Hospital. There were but 
six bridges across the river below Hammer- 
smith. There are now fourteen road bridges, 
seven railway bridges, four tunnels and a 
free ferry; the population of South London 
has risen to two millions, and a beneficent 
Government has adorned it with the Brixton 
Prison for Females and the Government Stores 
for India. Even the County Council seems 
to ignore the possibility of reclaiming the 
foreshore below Westminster Bridge and 
building itself a riverside palace thereon. 
Perhaps, wisely ; but’ what a betterment rate 
could they levy on the neighbourhood for 
their condescension! South Londoners do 
possess one of the finest architectural groups 
of the Metropolis—the buildings of Green- 
wich Hospital—but they have acquired it 
only by their own persistent expansion. 


As things are, one can enjoy an unwonted | 


amount of sky and sunshine in the main 
thoroughfares, and the low buildings give 
prominence to the few important structures 
in their midst. It is much to be wished that 
Pugin’s design for a hexagonal spire 32oft. 


high to St. George’s Cathedral could be 


| outline of the building is partly dictated by 
convenience, for it is situated at the junction 
of a basin and the river, and one corner is 
boldly rounded to facilitate the movements 
of the lighters. 

The New Belgrave Hospital for Children 
in the Clapham Road is bright red from 
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THE NEW BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, CLAPHAM ROAD, S.W. 


H. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A., 


= 


carried out, for it would be seen to great 
advantage in the neighbourhood and: irom 
the opposite side of the Thames. 

On the river-bank nearly facing the Tate 
Gallery is the new portion of Burdett’s 
Bonded Stores, from the design of Mr. 
Frederick Vigers. It is not a building to 
attract the notice of an ordinary pedestrian ; 
it displays no ornament; it merely and 
unaffectedly fulfils its purpose, and is in 
admirable harmony with its environment of 
barges and wharves. It calls up remini- 
scences of the Low Countries on both sides 
of the North Sea, but not byimitation. The 


THE BISHOP’S HOUSE, KENNINGTON PARK, 


S.E. 


ARCHITECT. 


pavement to lofty ridge, unrelieved by any- 
thing but occasional stone dressings. It 
consists of an administration block and a 


north pavilion of superimposed wards; its a 
| position on the site suggests that a south | 

pavilion is contemplated for the future. 

Mr. H. Percy Adams has obtained a striking Z 


effect by his masses and piles of simple brick- . 
work. The ventilation and smoke flues i 
are gathered together and carried up in a . 
buttress-like fashion, flanking the walls, and é 
break the ridge of the administrative block 3 
in a similarly monumental fashion. Some 
may consider the shortness of this ridge ' 
regrettable, but Mr. Adams appears to have ; 
intended to obtain an impression by height, Js 
and has consistently emphasized his vertical 
lines throughout, leaving the horizontal ones 
unaccentuated. Instead of eaves or cornice, 
there is a stepping-in of the walls towards 
the top, the whole building possessing a 
slightly pyramidical outline, strong and 
unusual. Spirelets on the flanking towers of 
the great gable would have relieved the 
bluntness of these sanitary appendages, but 
bluntness was apparently intended; and, 
again, it is scarcely fair to suggest unneces- 
sary features in connection with a hospital 
design when the elevations tell mutely of 
economy. 

The town residence of the Bishop of 
Rochester is almost pathetically situated 
behind the Kennington Theatre. Although 
so overshadowed, it manages to attain a : 
certain measure of dignity by its quietness 4 
and symmetry. Itis of a formal Georgian 
type, with a deep plaster cove at the eaves 
and a tiled roof broken by frequent dormers. 3 
The south elevation is towards Kennington ‘ 
Park, the west faces a gravelled forecourt, ; 
and the east a lawn and garden. : 

The Lambeth Baths revel in a site worthy 
of a town hall, being situated at the corner 
of two wide thoroughfares (the Kennington 
and Lambeth roads) and built back some 
distance from the pavement. Only South 
London can offer such sites but a mile dis- 
tant from Charing Cross. Mr. A. Hessell 
Tiltman has availed himself of the oppor- 
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tunity and designed one of the best groups 
of public baths in London. 

The elevation of the station and offices of 
the London Necropolis Co. in Westminster 
Bridge Road is ponderous, but scarcely 
funereal (see p. 140). Were it not for the 
inscriptions, it might be taken for warehouse 
and offices of a superior class, instead of a 
building intimately connected with those 
periods when the emotions claim expression, 
if only of quietness and dignified restraint. 
The large unpolished arch of grey granite 
carries a superstructure of red brick and buff 
terra-cotta ; the windows have deep reveals, 
and the whole is crowned with a semicircular 
pediment, but nowhere is there a suggestion 
of the very-well-thought-out arrangements 
and design within, unless we except the 
pleasing and rather novel use of glazed 
brickwork visible through the archway o 
the ground floor. vet 
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CHAPEL, OLD KENT ROAD, S.E. 
BANISTER FLETCHER AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


The Library of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, in the Borough Road, is one of 
the numerous buildings for which we are in- 
debted to the generosity of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards. In this case Mr. Blomfield Jackson 
was the architect, and he has provided a 
modest structure simple in outline and ex- 
pression. The disposition of reading-room, 
library and residence are unmistakable, and 
lie economically compact below one roof. 
The building comprises an admixture of 
Gothic and Classic features, of which the 
traceried panels of the angle piers and the 
sculpture of the gables are the main points 
of interest. A fléche would be a gain, for 
the building is already o’ertopped by most 
of its neighbours. 

The New Kent Road is the poorer for the 
destruction of the Paragon, the greater part 
of which has been pulled down to make way 
for a board school and two rows of mean 
houses which, with an unusual regard for 
aspect, turn backyards towards the main 
thoroughfare. Some compensation is found 
Opposite, where the St. Olave’s and St. 
Saviour’s Grammar School for Girls is ap- 
proaching completion, a cheerful building 
of red brickwork roofed with grey-green 
slates. 

A few years ago Nonconformist chapels 
were almost invariably acutely “Gothic.” A 
complete change hastaken place in this respect, 
and these structures are now often secular in 
appearance. The facade of such achapel as 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. A. 


that recently erected in the Old Kent Road 
reminds one somewhat of a corn exchange 
in a provincial town. It is, perhaps, difficult 
without the sculptor’s aid to express the 
religious aim of a meeting-house as distinct 
from a church where the service would be of 
a liturgical character. In this instance the 
triple darknesses of the open arches and the 
frank expression of the structure within 
could hardly fail to produce a pleasing 
elevation, but it is a question whether the 
bringing forward of the gable upon the 
columns, thus adding to their function and 
deepening the setting of the window, would 
not have been an improvement. 

Ona small island site at the junction of 
Tooley Street and the Tower Bridge Approach 
is a branch of the London and County Bank 
from the designs of Mr. W. Campbell Jones 
(see next page). Each of its three elevations 
presents a pediment of different size, but 
carrying a similar bold cornice; below are 
two tiers of windows with coupled pilasters 
at the angles upon a ground storey of stone. 
Notwithstanding the rather unsuitable plinth 
of small random rubble and the use of false 
balusters as panel decorations, the whole 
structure is pleasing in effect. The iron 
framing below the dome is frankly shown 
and suggests a half-iron construction that 
may take the place of half-timber work, if 
only some absolutely fire- and heat-proof 
paint could be discovered. 

Few parts of London have been so dis- 
tinctly improved within recent years as this 
corner of Bermondsey. The vista of the new 
southern approach road is terminated by 
the somewhat theatrical but still imposing 
archways of the Tower Bridge, while to the 
left Mr. Mountford’s Grammar School build- 
ings are well seen in all their fine colouring 
of mellowed brickwork and weathered Port- 
land stone. A short distance westward in 
Tooley Street is the distillery of Messrs. 
Boord & Son (see p. 141), a building faced 
with picked yellow stocks and stone and 
red-brick dressings. The offices lie compact 
between circular turrets bound together by a 
string-course, becoming a cornice in the in- 
terval. These turrets, the entrance doorway, 
and the quality of the brickwork invest the 
structure with distinction even among bulky 
neighbours. 

In these critical articles distinct buildings 
only have been considered, and no attempt 


BLOMFIELD JACKSON, 


A.R.1.B.A,, ARCHITECT. 


has been made to generalize on the archi- 
tecture of streets asa whole. Yet the study 
of the one leads on to, and is indeed incom- 
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plete without, the other; and it is scarcely 
possible for an architectural student to 
traverse the thoroughfares of a modern city 
without it being impressed upon him that at 
no earlier period of the world’s history have 
streets so appallingly mean and ugly been 
possible. Not that even most London streets 
are deserving of such epithets—a_ capital 
necessarily possesses so many architectural 
advantages over a provincial town. Cardiff 
and Hull are instances where the beauty is 
mainly a heritage of earlier times; Middles- 
brough lacks even that endowment ; but 
London possesses miles upon miles of 
dreary streets not only in the suburban 
districts but in those more central regions 
where factoriesand warehouses predominate— 
streets utterly devoid of charm except under 
occasional atmospheric conditions of mist or 
sunset glow. A hundred years ago factories 
and warehouses were never so repugnant, if 
only because they were lower and less crowded 
together. And there was generally a residence 
attached which lent some charm of greenery 
to the place, and the sun could penetrate 
most of the windows. Now, however, we 


OFFICES OF THE LONDON NECROPOLIS CO., 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.W. 
CYRIL B. TUBBS, ARCHITECT. 


re 


LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, TOOLEY STREET, S.E. 


W. CAMPBELL JONES, A.R.1.B.A., 


often find pile upon pile of the coarsest 
brickwork erected with almost cynical in- 
difference to mental health, and onlyso much 
consideration for bodily needs as the Building 
Act enforces. 

Is there a remedy for this state of things ? 
Various suggestions have been made from 
time to time at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and in books and journals dealing 
with the reconstruction oflargetowns. Paris 
is generally quoted in this connection, and 
even if the streets of that city strike us 
as somewhat monotonous and devoid of in- 
dividual character as compared with our own, 
there are points of administration as practised 
there which we might surely adopt with 
advantage. 

Mr. Arthur Causton, F.R.I.B.A., in his 
book on *‘ London Improvements” wrote that 
—In ‘order that: thePrefect of the Sere 
may be able to secure independent technical 
advice on architectural questions a standing 
council composed of experts is attached to 
the Prefecture and summoned as occasion 
requires. Thus it happens that when, at 
length, an improvement scheme is submitted 
to the Prefect, Paris can rely that his consent 
is fortified by the opinions of the leading 
architects of the country. That Parisian 
architects become thoroughly competent for 
the work that is required of them is insured 
by the excellent higher education provided 
by the municipality, and by the yearly expen- 
diture of a moderate but regular sum for the 
promotion of fine arts, by means of purchase 
under a competitive system of designs for 
public buildings, and for other artistic works. 
This not only educates the popular taste 


ARCHITECT. 


but adds to the beauty and adornment of 
the city.” 

A few years ago, on the completion of the 
Rue Réamur, a jury of four architects and 
five municipal councillors awarded six gold 
medals to the architects, and remitted half 
the street dues to the owners of the six best 
designed facades in the new thoroughfare. 

This “‘ Concours des Facgades” has become 
a recognised institution in Paris, and has 
been instituted lately in Marseilles. Few 
things appeal so much to the owners of 
buildings as a reduction of the rates, and 
certainly nothing gratifies an artist so much 
as the encouraging appreciation, or even only - 
the interest, of his contemporaries. On this 
last ground, the writer hopes his remarks 
may not have been considered superfluous, 
even by those who may disagree with them. 


Correspondence. 


“A Groined Vault.” 

To the Editor of THE BurtperRs’ JOURNAL, 
MANCHESTER. 

Sir,—Referring to the drawing of a 
groined vault published as a centre-plate in 
your issue for October 1st, should not the 
rise of the rib vv be 7in. lower than it is 
given ?—Yours truly, F. SUT CEIBBE: 

[The mistake to which you draw attention 
was not discovered till the block had been 
made, and it was not possible to alter it 
then. You will see, however, that the error 
is corrected in the explanation of the drawing 


given on p. 114 of the issue in question.-— 
Ko. B. J, ] 
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_ to prevent their tumbling out. 
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S. AFRICA FOR ARCHI- 
TECTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


SALARIES AND COST OF LIVING. 


CERTAIN South African firm who, 
; owing to the nature of their business, 
are brought into close touch with architects 
and the building trade in South Africa 
inform us that they can safely say there are 
many openings for good men in architects’ 
offices. “The building trade in South Africa 
is exceedingly brisk at the present time, 
more particularly we think in Natal, and, of 
course, when normal conditions again occur 
in the Transvaal Johannesburg will provide 
many opportunites for architects’ assistants. 
As it is probable that you will be receiving 
many enquiries on these matters, a few 
particulars may be of service. 

Natal. 


“In Natal salaries for architects’ assistants 
range from £15 to. £25 per month, according 
to qualifications and ability. Office hours 
are, generally speaking, from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
with Saturday as a half-day ; overtime and 
night work, which are sometimes necessary, 
are remunerated at discretion, but in many 
cases the monthly salary is considered to 
cover this, and is generally taken into account 
on making an engagement. 

“Board and lodging cost about £8 per 
month. 

“ Durban, of course, is the business centre 
of the colony, the only other town of im- 
portance being Pietermaritzburg, the capital 
of the colony and seat of government. The 
climate, generally speaking, is considered 
healthy. 

Johannesburg. 

“As regards Johannesburg, under normal 
conditions the same remarks apply, excepting 
that the cost of living is considerably higher, 
and wages in proportion. For instance, 
board and lodging may be reckoned at 
about £12 per month and salaries from £20 
to £40. The climate is considered to be 


‘better than that of Natal. 


“It is not wise, however, for any man to 
enter South Africa (unless he has an appoint- 
ment to come to) without having some funds 
to enable him to keep himself until such 
time as he finds employment, but our ex- 
perience has been that good competent men 
never find any difficulty in obtaining 
situations.” 

Readers will find it interesting to refer 
back to the BurtpErs’ Journat for March 
7th, 1900, in which issue a long article was 
published on “Johannesburg; before and 
after the War,” by Mr. John Begg: and re- 
ference might also be made to the leaderette, 
by the same writer, in the issue for September 
12th, 1900. With the aid of this informa- 
tion and that given above a very fair 
estimate can be formed of the possibilities of 
architectural and similar work in the new 
South African colonies. 


Architecture in the Transvaal. 

At the last meeting of the Transvaal 
Association of Architects, Ltd., in Johannes- 
burg, an interesting address was delivered 
by Mr. E. B. J. Knox, the president. After 
referring to his connection with architecture 
in South Africa, which dates back to 1875, 
Mr. Knox alluded to the discovery of the 
Witwatersrand and the type of building then 
fashionable. “ The first I can remember,” he 
said, ““was a reed hut, rapidly to be suc- 
ceeded by a tin structure of more or less 
pretentious dimensions. Then came _ the 
mud-brick structure, the first of which was 
quite recently standing near the Ferreira 
mine, and is probably there still. The outer 

walls of this building are gorgeously sup- 
ported with large stone and mud buttresses 
This edifice 
was the locus of no less an institution than 
the Standard Bank. From that period build- 


’ 
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ing went forward in leaps and bounds, and 
when it is remembered that all the material 
excepting the stone and slop-bricks had to 
be brought by ox-waggon 400 miles or so, 
it is astonishing to observe the enormous 
number and size of the buildings that were 
erected in those days, some of which pre- 
sented passable architectural treatment. On 
the approach of the railway to Johannesburg 
and Pretoria (making it possible to obtain 
superior materials for construction), and the 
development of the brick, lime, cement and 
stone industries, a new era in architectural 
life set in, resulting in the substantial piles 
of town buildings and innumerable suburban 
residences which we saw around us at the 
outbreak of the war. We are now, however, 
I feel assured, entering upon a fourth epoch 


LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE YEAR’S WORK. 


‘oye London County Council reassembled 

last week after the usual summer recess. 
The chairman, Sir J. McDougall, in the 
course of his annual address on the work ' 
of the Council, said that at the close of the 
year the Finance Committee was relieved of 
the duty, entrusted to it five years ago, of 
exercising financial control over the Works 
Department, as the Council decided to recon- 
stitute a Works Committee, to which was 
now referred the carrying into execution of 
all works by direct employment of labour: 


DISTILLERY OFFICES, TOOLEY STREET, 


in our history of building, which will call 
forth the best knowledge and experience in 
our profession to adequately deal with. 
Under the protection of the British flag 
there will be no uncertainty as to the security 
of tenure or like investment, and capital will 
flow into the country, not only for the pur- 
pose of multiplying the areas of our town- 
ships, but of replacing most of our effete and 
decrepit buildings with structures worthy of 
the coming age.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Knox uttered a word of 
warning to his fellow members in regard to 
ill-advised outside decoration, which might 
well be laid to heart in this country. ‘We 
should ever bear in mind,” he said, “that 
whereas the doctor buries his mistakes, the 
architect erects them into ghastly monuments 
to haunt posterity.” 


S.E; 


ARCHITECT. 


ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., 


During the year this department executed 
work to the amount of £411,411, and a state- 
ment of works completed during the year 
ended March 31st last, showed, in the case 
of estimated works, a balance of cost above 
final estimate of £7,200, and in the case of 
jobbing works a balance of cost below 
schedule value of £980. 


Main Drainage: Some Figures. 

The Main Drainage Committee supervised 
and advised the Council on the all-important 
work incidental to the disposal of the sewage 
and main drainage from an area of 140} 
square miles, with a population of 5,137,435 
persons. The magnitude of the work might 
be judged from the fact that 85,595 millions 
of gallons of crude sewage were chemically 
treated at the precipitation works last year. 
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This enormous volume represented an average 
flow of nearly 235 millions of gallons every 
day. The quantity of sludge taken to sea 
was the largest on record for any one year, 


and amounted to 2,479,000 tons, or nearly | 


48,000 tons a week. The nett maintenance 
expenditure was £246,694, which was equli- 
valent to a rate of 1°63 in the f£, while 
the outlay on capital account amounted to 
£175,920. ; 

The growth of the population of London 
since the establishment of the main drainage 
system about forty-five years ago had, how- 
ever, made it incumbent upon the Council 
to take measures for providing additional 
main sewer accommodation, and the special 
feature of the year’s work had been the 
progress of the extension of the system. The 
expenditure voted by the Council previously 
to March 31st in respect of the scheme 
amounted to £1,263,000, but the final com- 
pletion of the scheme, including the con- 
struction of large intercepting sewers from 
east to west of London and the provision of 
additional machinery at pumping stations, 
involved an estimated expenditure of 
£2,947,000. As a result of the Council’s 
action in dealing with the sewage the con- 
dition of the Thames had so greatly improved 
as to encourage the Salmon Association to 
begin a series of experiments with a view to 
the reintroduction of salmon into the river. 


Tunnels and Bridges. 

The Bridges Committee had continued the 
care of the bridges, ferries and tunnels be- 
longing to the Council. Blackwall Tunnel 
had been used during last year by double 
the amount of the traffic in 1898. In con- 
sequence of a settlement at the electric- 
lighting station necessitating repairs to the 
value of £3,700, the current for lighting the 
tunnel had been supplied for some months 
past by the Poplar Borough Council. The 
work connected with the Greenwich Tunnel 
had made considerable progress, and would 
probably tbe completed this month. The 
Thames Tunnel Act, 1900, empowered the 
Council to construct a tunnel under the 
Thames from Rotherhithe to Ratcliff. The 
scheme was being steadily advanced, about 
£77,000 having been expended in the acqui- 
sition of property. It was expected that the 
drawings for the construction of the tunnel 
would be completed by the end of the year, 
and the contract let in the early part of 1903. 
The ftotal length of the tunnel would be 
6,825ft., or about 1} miles, and the external 
diameter would be 30ft. (3ft. wider than the 
Blackwall Tunnel) — sutficient to obtain 
a carriageway of 17ft. in width and two 
footways each 4ft. 2in. wide. Vauxhall 
Bridge, so far as the work of reconstructing 
the piers and abutments was concerned, was 
rapidly approaching completion, and it was 
hoped that matters might be sufficiently 
advanced to let the contract for the super- 
structure in the early part of next year. 

Street Improvements. 

The Improvements Committee carried 
through the Council four important schemes, 
the nett cost of which was estimated at 
£462,552. These four schemes included the 
widening of Hampstead Road at the southern 
end, which would cost £225,500, of which 
the St. Pancras Borough Council would con- 


tribute one-eighth, and the widening of | 


certain long lines of thoroughfare in Fulham, 
Deptford, Camberwell and Lambeth in con- 
nection with proposals to construct tram- 
ways, the local authorities concerned con- 
tributing part of the cost of the street 
widenings. 

During the year one important improve- 
ment §was completed—the construction of 
Tower Bridge Road, which formed the prin- 
cipal southern approach to the Tower Bridge 
from Old Kent Road. 

Considerable progress had been made with 
the thirty-three schemes in course of execu- 
tidn. Of these the two most important were 


the new street from Holborn to the Strand 
and what was known as the “ Westminster 
improvement scheme.” For the Holborn- 
Strand improvement it was necessary to 
acquire property involving an expenditure 
approaching £5,000,000, but it was antici- 
pated that the nett cost, after obtaining 
recoupment by disposal of the surplus land, 
would ultimately not exceed £774,000. 


The Widening of Piccadilly. 


Another improvement which demanded 
some notice was that of widening Piccadilly. 
The portion of the thoroughfare between 
Hyde Park Corner and Down Street had 
been widened by the Council upon the sug- 
gestion of the First Commissioner of Works. 
With regard to the portion of Piccadilly 
near the Circus, again and again the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests (the free- 
holders of nearly the whole of the property 
on the north side of Piccadilly between the 
Circus and Sackville Street) had been urged, 
before granting new leases or renewing exist- 
ing ones, to give the Council an opportunity 
of acquiring at reasonable cost the strip of 
freehold land needed for the widening, but 
the Commissioners had as yet not seen their 
way to assist the Council, and it would 
appear, therefore, that for the present the 
Council was precluded from carrying out the 
scheme. 

Housing. 

During the year undertakings were entered 
into which would involve a total expendi- 
ture of about £65,000 in respect of land and 
about £600,000 in respect of buildings and 
other works. There had been considerable 
difficulty in past years in providing accom- 
modation for persons of the working classes 
without incurring to a slight extent a charge 
upon the rates. The committee now found 
itself in the position, after paying interest 
and capital charges, of having a small 
balance remaining to the credit of the 
Council. This result had been achieved by 
the strict economy of its staff and by the fact 
of having a housing manager to watch the 
outgoings with the greatest care. Good pro- 
gress has been made with the development 
of the Totterdown Fields estate, Tooting, 
where cottages might be expected to be 
ready for letting in the late autumn. A 


new estate at Old Oak Common Lane, | 


Hammersmith, had also been purchased. 
This estate was within the county, and its 
50 acres would afford accommodation for 
about 9,200 persons. The Council had now 
about 348 acres of land acquired for ‘ hous- 
ing” purposes, at a cost of £217,000, and 
upon this land dwellings, chiefly cottages, 
for about 68,000 persons had been, were 
being, or would be built at a cost of nearly 


f 3,000,000. 


No Balconies in Narrow Streets. 
The Building Act Committee recom- 


its powers under section 73 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, should not consent to the 
erection of balconies at the second, third and 
fourth-floor levels of proposed premises for 
the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assur- 
ance Society, No. 1, King William Street, to 
overhang the public way of King William 
Street and St. Swithin’s Lane, as, having 
regard to the narrowness of St. Swithin’s 
Lane and the height of the proposed build- 
ing, it was considered undesirable to sanction 
the erection of the intended balconies. This 
was agreed to. 
Gangway Across Water Street. 

The Building Act Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the Council, 
in the exercise of its powers under sections 
13, 73 and 82 of the London Building Act, 
1894, but in no way otherwise than under 
such sections, should consent to the erection 


of an open iron and concrete gangway across | 


Water Street, to connect warehouses on the 
east and west sides of that street. 


} 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


TO - DAY. 


M R. ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, president 

for a second year of the Manchester 
Society of Architects, delivered the opening 
address of the session on Thursday last. He 
alluded to the establishment of a Chair of 
Architecture at Owens College. They were 
surrounded in Manchester, he said, with 
evidences of want of advice and control, as 
witness the architectural settings of their 
public statues and the artistic horrors and 


| heraldic blunders made in the decorative 


efforts (including the Civic Hall) at a coro- 
nation time, or on other occasions of public 
rejoicing. There were many ways in which 
the knowledge and culture of a Professor of 
Architecture at the University would be of 
great value without in any way conflicting 
with the official control of the city architect. 
After dealing with architectural competitions 


_ and the need for proper and efficient assess- 
_ ment, Mr. Darbyshire spoke of the present 


development and practice of architecture 
and the probable condition of the art 
during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. A fit and proper motto for the 
present condition of civilisation and move- 
ment was “Speed.” This unseemly speed 
and competition had engendered a utilitarian 


| spirit which dominated all city architecture. 


Ifa beautiful and refined fagade were produced 
its lines and its architectural beauties were 
ruined and destroyed by huge signboards in 
the form of cut-out flaring gilt letters stuck 
on the elevation. 


Speaking of science, let them consider 
what electricity was doing in the way of 
destruction of city architecture. Holdfasts 
for overhead wires were driven into and fixed 
on architectural fagades without the slightest 
consideration for their artistic value. It was 
a matter of no consequence as to whether 
the buildings were public or private, and 
perhaps no greater instance of the hasty 
application of scientific requirements to the 
spoliation of architecture could be found 
than the present aspect of Albert Square, 
Manchester. It was a mass of electrical net- 
work. The fine elevations of Waterhouse 
were completely cut to pieces, and their 
beautiful lines destroyed. 

The modern historian who wrote the 
chronicle of our own time would have to 


| recognise a topsy-turvydom unknown in the 


world’s history. England, after its past cen- 


| turies of consolidation in art, literature and 


intellectuality, was now going at the speed 
which characterised the building up of the 
new Western world, whereas America was 
now consolidating in the realms of art, 
literature and intellectual culture. On this 


UE ° | side of the Atlantic we did not hesitate to 
mended that the Council, in the exercise of | 


spoil our heart with the hideous application of 
scientific necessities. There was little respect 
for existing beauty. We even went to such 
lengthsas painting white marble statues—and, 
he regretted to say it, in their own city too— 
although they were recognised as the works 
of great sculptors of byegone days. 


Briefly, the architect of this new century 


had a condition of things to grapple with 


which would militate against the principles 
of beauty in architecture: and without 
beauty architecture became mere building, 
and only the exponent of science. It was a 


| matter for serious consideration as to how 


their architects were to face this new condition 
of English civilisation. The struggle between 
the commercial and the beautiful would be 
fierce and its issue doubtful. They could only 
hope that under whatever new conditions 
and requirements architects would have te 
work they would, like the grand old Greeks, 
still love the beautiful, and so help to main- 
tain through the coming ages the prestige of 
our Great Empire. 
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THE CRACKS OF VENICE. 


A Special Correspondent’s Report. 


HE following are some extracts from a 


| 


| 


long report on “ The Cracks of Venice,” | 
by a special correspondent, published in the © 


“Morning Post”’ for October 7th :— 


St. Mark’s. 
Accurate examination has led to the dis- 


comparatively secure, but the second and 
third are in such a state that one fears for 
his safety while he scrambles through the 
tumble-down passages. In more than one 
place the sky is visible between wall and 
ceiling; the body of the building seems 
anxious to go to the left and the western 
wall to the right. The place has been 


| patched ard restored out of all likeness to 


covery of many minor defects and some | 
important signs of decay. The bronze horses | 


facing the Piazza must come down and be 


repaired. The mosaics of the Arch of the | 
_ rounding the courtyard, and to turn the yard 


Apocalypse must also come down in order to 


admit of repairs to the framework of the | 
The exact extent of the damage | 


arch itself. 
is not yet known, but there is a long ugly 
crack in the mosaic at the centre of the arch, 
while the further end seems to be warped or 


forced downwards through some unexplained | 


cause. Evidently the whole of it has moved, 
for the large window by which it is lighted 
has been dragged inwards toa distance of 
6in. or 7in. From the galleries which run 
round the interior of the basilica it is easy to 
notice that other arches and cornices have 
sunk from their original positions, but these 
movements, like those of the pavement below, 
are not thought to be dangerous. Plans for 


a thorough overhauling of the basilica have | 


been submitted to the Government, and 
within a few weeks Signor Manfredi, the 
new chief architect, hopes to be at work on 
the Arch of the Apocalypse. 


The Doges’ Palace. 

As regards the Palace of the Doges, ordi- 
nary visitors will notice nothing remarkable 
except the remains of the Campanile arranged 
in the courtyard until they come to the great 
Council Hall. Here the species of wooden 
platform below Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Paradiso”’ has 
been moved from the wall, with the result 
that a number of cracks are disclosed in the 
wall itself. Some of these fissures run up- 
wards beneath the boarding on which the 
is stretched. 
canvas are to be moved, so that the wall 
may be carefully examined and strengthened. 
meh It is as yet uncertain whether the 
cracks in the wall behind the “‘ Paradiso” are 
isolated signs of decay or are the effect of a 
general movement in the corner of the palace 
which contained the St. Mark’s Library. It 
has frequently been said that the weight of 
the library was ruining the building and 
that the books ought at once to be removed 
to another spot but it is a question 
whether the damage is attributable 


solely to the weight of the books, or is a | 


direct result of imprudent “‘ improvements.” 
The worst of these “improvements” was the 
making of a large perpendicular aperture in 
one of the principal internal walls in order 
to make room for a book-lift to save the 
librarians the labour of walking up and down 
Stairs. Apart from the folly of cutting away 
a substantial part of such a wall, the opera- 
_ tion itself must have shaken the building to 
its foundations. . Asa direct result 
of this proceeding the eastern wall of the 
palace, opposite the prisons, is beginning to 
bulge out, and the portion of the mutilated 
internal structure between the aperture and 


the eastern wall shows half a dozen long : 


slanting cracks. On a wall thus weakened 
the weight of the books may well have had 
a serious effect, and the regional office has 
done well to empty all the shelves in the 
rooms concerned. 

The Patched Mint. 


The books . . will find anew home 
on the other side of the Piazzetta in the 
Palazzo della Zecca, or Mint. “The 
Venetians are great patchers,” a British 
resident in Venice recently remarked as he 
walked through the Zecca, “but I doubt if 
their genius for patching ever had such an 
opportunity before.” 


Both boarding and | 


The ground floor is | 


its former self by previous operators, but 
still the civil engineers seem to think it a 
fit subject for their skill. The climax of 
their scheme is to pack away the books in 
narrow and badly-lighted chambers sur- 


itself—built of stone in late Renaissance 
style—into the general public reading hall. 
The floor of the courtyard is not much above 
water level. It hasa fine large well in the 
centre, surmounted by a marble head anda 
large iron pulley. This well it is proposed 
to leave intact. The courtyard is to be sur- 
rounded with a cornice and roofed over with 
glass, an arrangement which will effectually 
prevent the damp air of the well from es- 
caping, and will still further darken the 
rooms in which the books are to be put. 
The beauty of this project will be apparent 
when it is considered that it is not necessary 
to turn the courtyard into a reading-room at 
all. Any library architect ‘‘ worth his salt” 
would see the need of placing the large rooms 


| overlooking the lagoon at the disposal of 


the reading public, and of assuring space, 
light and air for the books by amalgamating 
the two upper storeys and rendering the 
volumes accessible by galleries with glass 
floors as in the French Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The director and his staff, for whose benefit 
it is proposed to sacrifice the large front 
rooms, might find ample accommodation in 
any corner of the Palace. 


The Old Procuratie, 

or Colonnade, on the north side of the Piazza 
San Marco, has caused the regional office 
considerable anxiety. Some of the columns 
were found to be detached from the arches 
which they were supposed to support, and 
some of the arches were seen to be cracked 
and unsound. As the beauty of the Piazza 
is bound up with the preservation of this 
characteristic structure, steps were at once 
taken to prevent disaster. ‘The rooms above 
the damaged arches, which had been filled 
with weighty goods by the shopkeepers who 
occupy the ground floor, were evacuated and 
propped up pending arrangements for proper 
repairs. There should be no great difficulty 
in restoring the Procuratie to a condition of 
perfect stability, but they will require to be 
watched much more closely than they have 
been in the past. 


Sta. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari. 


This great church tends unmistakably to 
fall asunder, as a result of the subsidence of 
the walls. The movement is more notice- 
able on the left than on the right, for on the 
left the massive Campanile has sunk at least 
30 centimetres (about 1ft.) and has pulled 
outwards and downwards the portion of the 
transept and nave attached to it. Professor 
Ongaro believes it possible to stop 
the movement by driving piles into the sub- 
soil. When this has been done some 
means must be found of bracing together the 
two sides of the nave so as to stop the split- 
ting tendency. The work will be long and 
costly, but a good beginning has already 
been made, and there is no reason to doubt 
its successful completion. 

The Damage at SS. Giovanni e Paolo 


is still more evident and is more difficult to 
repair. In the first place, the architecture 
seems faulty, inasmuch as the walls run toa 


| height of at least Soft. without buttresses or 
_ other supports. . 
_ by ten huge columns. 


. The nave is supported 
Former restorers have 
attempted to brace the nave together by 
transverse beams. One of these beams is 


_ now found to have snapped under the strain 
| put on it by thesubsidence and displacement 
' of the walls, Othersigns of dangerous move- 


ment in the masonry are only too apparent. 
ae At the right end of the transept the 
wall has been so weakened by the removal of 
blocks of stone in order to make room for 
new shrines that it threatens to fall outwards. 
The great window on thisside of the transept 
is being taken down so as to facilitate the 
restoration of the wall, and the offending 
shrines have been removed in order that their 
places may be taken by fresh masses of sup- 
porting masonry. But it isat the left end 
of the transept that the subsidence is most 
alarming. From the choir to the left corner 
of the transept the pavement slopes down so 
rapidly as to give one the sensation of walking 
down hill. The wall seems to have been 
weakened by the cutting away of masonry, 
and, like the opposite wall, threatens to fall 
outwards. How marked this tendency is 
can best be seen from the shape of the great 
corner column at the angle of the nave and 
the transept. From the pavement to a height 
of about 4oft. the column isstraight, but near 
the capital it bulges out, and above the 
capital the arch resting on it bendsin. The 
dimensions of the church are so great and 
the appearance of the architecture so light 
that it is hard to imagine how the masonry 
can be sufficiently strengthened without dis- 
figuring the place, if, indeed, some disaster 
does not occur before the repairs can be 
effected. 

Writing to the “ Morning Post,” Mr. George 
Wemyss says: “I allude to the steamer, 
When Venice, to the great Ruskin’s horror, 
sanctioned the innovation of this desecrating 
craft on her silent waterways, she pronounced 
her own doom. To make navigation 
practicable, therefore, for the steamer the 
dredger had to be employed. The 
dredger set up under the sea among the 
ancient piles on which Venice stands a 
deadly but subtle process of disintegration— 
a process which has been silently continuing 
ever since. You cannot deal with sand as 
you can deal with mud orclay. You cannot 
take one grain of sand from a heap and 
not see that heap slip slowly back till that 
minute void has been filled up. - 


R.ILB.A. PROGRAMME. 


f ay: following papers have been arranged 
for the forthcoming session of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects :—The 
opening meeting will be on Monday, Novem- 
ber 3rd, when Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., 
will deliver his presidential address. On No- 
vember 17th Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., Litt.D., 
will read a paper on “The Drawing of 
the Ionic Volute,” and Dr. A. S. Murray, 
LL.D., will give a “A Note on a Fragment 
of the Parthenon Frieze.” On December 
15th Mr. Arthur Evans will give a paper on 
“The Palace of Knossos, Crete.” At the 
meeting on January 19th the award of prizes 
and studentships will be announced, and a 
paper on “Science Workshops for Schools 
and Colleges ” read by Prof. H. E. Armstrong. 
On February 2nd the president will deliver 
his address to the students and present the 
prizes. On February 16th Mr. Basil Champneys 
will read a paper on ‘College Planning,” 
and on March 16th Mr. Charles Hadfield one 
on “Westminster Cathedral.” On March 
30th Mr. Horatio Porter will read a paper on 
“Fire Prevention,’ and the report by the 
Science Committee on the Fire Offices Re- 
gulations will be received. Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall will read a paper on April 20th, and 
the annual general meeting will be held on 
May 4th. On May 18th Sir Martin Conway 
will deal with “The Formation of the 
Ancient Style of Egyptian Architecture,” and 
on June 22nd the Royal Gold Medal will be 
presented. 
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ROME ON THE STAGE. 


R. BEERBOHM TREE has so often 
gratified his patrons with costly and 
elaborate stage settings, that it is almost 
superfluous to say that the stage pictures 
in the production of “The Eternal City” 
at His Majesty’s Theatre are quite up to 
the standard of this house for beauty and 
exactitude. Weare aware that many critical 
people object to an elaborate mise-en-scene 
on the ground that it detracts attention from 
the play. Such a point, even ifit were within 
our province, is too debatable to compass 
here; but it can at least be urged that a 
costly setting should have the crowning merit 
of accuracy. 

In some respects the scenery provided by 
Messrs. W. Telbin and Joseph Hacker is 
better than in Mr. ‘Tree’s previous pro- 
ductions. The ancient and time-scarred walls 


of Rome have an appearance of genuine | 


antiquity; the interiors do not seem to be 
fresh from the decorator’s hands ; and above 


all the atmosphere and colour of the Roman | 


sky have been most realistically portrayed. 
But the struggle between stage requirements 
and truthful representation is clearly visible 
in several scenes, and notably in the first, 


“The Loggia of the Palace of Baron Bonelli,” | 


situated apparently at the Vatican end of 


the Borgo S. Angelo, overlooking the Piazza | 


di San Pietro—a curious situation, indeed, 


for an ambitious and unscrupulous Premier | 


who has scant respect or consideration for 
his venerable neighbour. 

The loggia itself is but a roofed-in space 
between two wings of the palace, supported 
by columns on its open side, the whole of a 
severe Palladian type; but beyond it and 
fronting the building is a curious colonnade 
supported by coupled columns of a pro- 
nounced Romanesque type, showing plain 
and wreathed alternately on the facade. To 
reach this colonnade, which apparently runs 


round the building, one has to ascend three | 


or four steps from the loggia proper, a pro- 
ceeding that may be effective from a dramatic 
point of view but is exceedingly awkward 
when one considers the other rooms opening 
on to the colonnade. 

David Rossi’s apartments (Act 1, sc. 2), 
ahall in the Castle of S. Angelo (Act 3, sc. 2), 


and the ante-room to the Pope’s bed-chamber 
(Act 5, sc. 1) call for no comment. The 
gardens of the Vatican (Act 3, sc. 2) enable 
Mr. Telbin to realise a very beautiful distant 
view of the Vatican and St. Peter’s without 
the trammels of dramatic necessity. Mr. Tree 
is also enabled to give an accurate represen- 
tation of the curiously mediaeval Papal 


ceremonial and etiquette which will surround | 


the future Pontiff. 

The studio of Roma Volouna, situated (in 
the play) on the lower slope of the Palatine 
Hill, serves as the scene for Acts 2 and 4. 
It is a lofty room, richly decorated in coloured 
marbles. On the side facing the audience is 
a large semicircular arch supported by cip- 
pollino coupled columns in antis; through 
the arch one looks down over sloping gardens 
upon the Colosseum. The use of coupled 
columns makes the wall unnecessarily thick, 
and the closing of this side of the room at 
night by electrically-worked shutters is uncon- 
vincing. Weare told that the action of the 
play is in the future ; certainly sucha method 
of building is hardly justified by the winter 
temperature of Rome at present. In the 
soffit of the arch is a wrought-iron grille of 
rather pleasing design. 

The last scene of the play—the loggia 
of the Castle of S. Angelo—is perhaps the 
least satisfactory. One cannot understand 
why the heroine, accused of murder—-an 
ordinary crime, unfortunately —is under 
military guard in such a place. The view 
seen from the castle is not recognisable, 
and Hadrian’s Mausoleum has disappeared. 


| prize, Mr. John Knox Vinycomb; 


The only object of the scene seems to be the 
introduction of the disused passage of Pope 
Alexander VI. which is made use of by the 
Pope Pius X. of the play for the purpose of 
secretly visiting the heroine. But these few 
faults are more than atoned for by the general 
excellence of the rest of the scenery. 


A.A. OF IRELAND. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


aie first general meeting this session of 

the Architectural Association of Ireland 
was held at Dublin on October 7th. Mr. F.G. 
Hicks, president, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Beckett, one of the hon. secretaries, read the 
annual report, in which it was noted with 
regret that the attendance at the classes last 


| year wasnot all that could have been desired. 


In membership and finances the Association 
was in a satisfactory condition. 

The prizes won during the past session 
were distributed by the president to the 
following successful competitors :—Institute 
Doolin 
prize, Mr. John Knox Vinycomb; Beckett 
prize, Mr. F. H. Tallan. Class of Design: 
first prize, Mr. F. H. Tallan; second prize, 
Mr. G. Hamilton Barlee. 

The president then delivered his inaugural 
address. After referring with regret to the 
death of Mr. Walter Doolin, he said his 
remarks that evening would be chiefly ad- 
dressed to the youngest members, for whom, 
indeed, the Association was primarily con- 


| ducted. 


Architectural Education: A Comparison 
between London and Dublin. 


The education of students in the past had 


been practically nil; even now it was of a | 


more or less haphazard and imperfect 
description, and the chief object of the 


Association was to promote and afford | 


facilities for the study of architecture. The 


report to which they had listened was not,to | 


his mind, as satisfactory as it should be, and 
it showed distinct evidence of waning en- 
thusiasm not only in the attendance at 
ordinary meetings but also at the classes and 
in the competitions. Was it that the students 
had not realised what was chiefly required of 


| an architect all through his life—self-denial 
a simple vaulted chamber, richly coloured, | 


and hard work and study; or was it that 
there was something wrong with their 


fying examinations for candidates seeking 
admission to the Association. 

The Decadence of Irish Architecture. 

In his opinion the low state to which 
architecture as an art had sunk in Ireland 
was due in a great measure to the apathy of 
the Institute. The old architects formerly 
had not to contend with their difficulties. 
Such evils as the lowest estimate or com- 


pletion within three months under a penalty 


were unknown. Let them study these old 
masters and get into their systems, so to 
speak, some of the poetry and imagination 
that inspired them. 

One looked with sorrow at the ravages 
caused by the jerry-builder, and he regretted 
to say there were jerry-architects quite as 
much to blame. Ground landlords and cor- 
porations when granting building leases had 
the matter in their own hands, and it was often 
painful to see the utter indifference they dis- 
played with regard to the design of buildings 
to be erected on important sites. 

Reverting to the system of education, he 
thought their teaching staff was the weak 
point. Some slight changes were proposed 
during the coming session in the building 
construction class and that for the study of 
architectural history. - Single responsible 
lecturers would conduct the course through- 


| out the session instead of the group of 


instructors as hitherto. A very necessary 
addition to their system was a studio where 
students both young and old could meet at 
all times and work out their exercises and so 


forth. A studio would: be hardly possible’ 
' until they got premises of their own, and the 


sooner they faced that problem again and 
overcame it the better. 


Sketching ; Measuring; Construction; ~ 


esign. 


He regretted exceedingly there was no . 


competition for the A.A. travelling student- 
ship last session, to his mind the most valu- 
able of all the prizes offered by the Associa- 
tion. If the young members for whom the 
prize was reserved only knew the value 


_ sketching and measuring old work would be 
_ to them in the future they would one and all 


compete. Too much attention could not be 
given to sketching, and a student (or a full- 


_ grown architect for that matter) should never 


system of education? Possibly both these | 


elements were at the root of the evil. 

It took the London Association fifty years 
to discover that their educational system was 
not all that could be desired, anda revolution 


resulted in their present apparently complete | 


and up-to-date system. The Irish Association 
had difficulties to contend with that they knew 
nothing of in London. Their little roll of 
131 members, compared with London’s 1,400, 
seemed ridiculously small, and any falling off 
in classes or meetings was at once apparent. 
Their very scarcity of members behoved each 
one to do his utmost to make their teaching 
a credit to Dublin in particular and Ireland 
in general. 
An Aimless System. 

One of the chief defects in their system was 
that it was practically aimless. They com- 
menced each session with exactly the same 
kind of subjects, advanced a certain distance, 
and then stopped, except perhaps in the archi- 
tectural history class. This was, to his mind, 
wrong. A student could not be expected to 
learn all there was to know about a subject 
in one session, and they could not expect him 
to go over the same ground year after year. 
If they were to be of any real benefit as an 
educational body they must formulate a 
proper curriculum of study spreading over 
two or three sessions, and at the end let 
there be a test as to what a manhad learned. 
They could hardly grant diplomas, but some- 
thing in the nature of a certificate might be 
given. He believed they should have quali- 


go out without a sketch-book. Water-colour 
drawing from nature was an art all architects 
should be accomplished in—yet how many 
of them were? ‘The crowning feature of an 
architect’s education and the goal of his 
ambitions was design. ‘Too much attention 
was paid to design in the early stages of a 
student’s career, and other subjects were 
neglected without a thorough knowledge of 
which design was practically impossible. 
What was wanted to qualify them as good 
assistants was a thorough knowledge of con- 
struction, ornament and detail, and good and 
careful draughtsmanship. 

Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said their president was one of the 
rising architects, and his connection with the 
Association was sure to bring credit to it in 
every way. He might mention that out of 


| eight competitors Mr. Hicks had been selected 


to design the new market which Lord Iveagh 
was about to build at his own expense and 
which he intended to present to the citizens. As 
one of the assessors he (Mr. M‘Carthy) desired 
to congratulate Mr. Hicks on his success. 


Architectural education in Dublin was sadly — 


neglected, and required immediate attention. 
He thought the new Department of Agricul- 
ture might be able to do something in this 
direction. If a technical school for com- 
mercial education could be started under the 
department in Rathmines, he thought many 
of the subjects with which architects were 
supposed to be acquainted should also be 


_ taught in the same way. Mr. G. P. Sheridan 


seconded the vote of thanks, which was 


| passed, and the president having replied the 


| proceedings terminated. 
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Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 


5 acorner of creation seen through a tem- 
perament Art isa negation of society, an 
affirmation of the individual, outside all rules 
and all social necessities —EMILE ZOLA. 


ie Plates ALDERSHOT VICARAGE is built 


roof; the bays are of Portland stone. It 


replaces a house which was too small for | 


the parish, and which was in a dilapidated 
condition. It stands in an old garden, and 
is backed by some fine beech trees. The 
builders were Messrs. Martin, Wells & Co., of 
Aldershot. Mr. Charles Spooner, of Holford, 
Bridgewater (and 17, Red Lion Square, W.C.), 
was the architect. The drawing was ex- 
hibited at this year’s Royal Academy.— 
The view of Ghyll Cottage, Goudhurst, Kent, 
is taken from the garden side. Plans, &c., 
of the cottage were given in our issue for 
April 17th, 1901. The drawings were made 


for a selected site level in itself, but high | 
up and commanding an extensive view. | 


Compactness and strict economy were re- 
quired and local materials only were to be 
used. Difficulties about water supply that 
existed at that time eventually caused the 
abandonment of the scheme. 


Chapel of the 
Sardinian 


of Saints Anselm and Cecilia, 
Ambassador. 


in Sardinia Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, is to disappear for thenew 
Holborn-Strand street now making 
steady advance in that direction. 
The church is one of the oldest 
Roman Catholic churches in Lon- 
don. The church when originally 
founded was attached to the resi- 
dence of the Sardinian Ambassador, 
on the west side of Lincoln’s Inn 
_ Fields, and the only way into it 
_ led through his house. In the Gor- 
don Riots of 1780 the house of the Ambas- 
sador and this chapel were the first build- 
ings attacked and partially destroyed by 
the mob. The church was rebuilt after the 
riots had been suppressed, and was extended 
westward over the ground formerly occupied 
by the Ambassador’s stables, and in the trou- 
blous times of James II. a body of Fran- 
ciscan Friars was established in connection 
with it. Inigo Jones is said to have had 
a hand in the designing of the original 
church, and the sanctuary of it is believed to 
be the remains of his work. 


Frescoes One of the finest churches in 
Destroyed at Russia isthe Moscow “ Cathe- 
oscow. 


dral of the Saviour,” erected 
to commemorate the expulsion of the French 
in 1812, and only consecrated in 1883. The 
interior walls of the sort of cloister which 
surrounds the whole edifice are panelled with 
huge marble slabs bearing the names of all 
the officers and the regiments, squadrons, 
sotnias, &c., engaged in the campaigns of 
1812 and later in the Napoleonic wars. The 
upper walls of the cathedral and the entire 


space behind the magnificent altar are covered | 
with frescoes illustrative of the history of the | 


Russo-Greek Church and scenes from the 
Gospels. A sensation has been caused by 


the discovery that a very large proportion of | 


these splendid frescoes are rapidly decaying. 
The picture by Semiradskiy, in a semicircular 


niche behind the high altar, which repre- | 


sented the “Last Supper,” and was the chief 
glory of the cathedral decorations, has entirely 


disappeared, and its. place is taken by a | 


copper or brass panelling, upon which a 


new picture will be painted. According to | 


the accounts of experts who have examined 


_ the frescoes, a similar fate awaits the entire | 


of red bricks with a tiled | 


Tue Roman Catholic Church | 


_ series at no distant date. 
_ instead of being painted on the prepared face 
_ of the solid wall, a curious device was adopted 
| to get.a surface for the artist. 
My definition of a work of art would be | 
| leaving an appreciable interstice, and upon 
| these the fresco-face for the painter was 
What has been going on in the | 
_ interstices behind the pictures does not seem 
But behind the destroyed fresco | 


It appears that, 


Light metal 
network screens were bolted on to the walls, 


prepared. 


quite clear. 
of the ‘“‘ Last Supper” were found all sorts of 
half-rotten rags and rubbish, and an appre- 
ciable dampness was discovered on the wall 
itself. Probably this irreparable injury to 
what is certainly the finest monument of the 
Napoleonic epoch in Europe is sufficiently 
accounted for by the dampness behind the 

ainted surface combined with the heat to 
which the frescoes are subjected from the 


| lighting of the innumerable tapers burned in 


the cathedral on all festivals. 


Tue “Scientific American” 

ee hie at asserts without reservation 
i that the Capitol at Wash- 

ington is soon to be extended, on the east 
side, by the addition of a mass of building 
connecting the present wings and entirely 
covering the old sandstone front between the 
wings, which will be visible only in the 


courtyards. It seems that thelate Dr. Walter, | 
the architect of the dome and of the wings, | 
left plans for such an extension as is now | 


contemplated, which are to be carried out | 


substantially as he left them, some changes | 
only being made in the arrangement of the | 
Dr. Walter’s design for the new | 


rooms. 


GHYLL COTTAGE, KENT. 


ARTHUR T. BOLTON, 


GOUDHURST, 
ARCHITECT. 


middle portion suits admirably the noble, 


almost romantic dignity of the wings, besides | 


adding much to the effect of the dome. 


Practicatty the whole 
York Minster, Work of restoring the north- 
west tower at York Minster has now been 
completed, and the scaffolding is being re- 


moved. This third stage of the work, now | 


completed, has been the most expensive owing 
to a series of elaborate buttress gablets, niche 
heads and pinnacles. Up to August the 
carver had carved 2,058 crockets, 118 birds, 
62 grotesques. 61 finials, 87 gargoyles anda 
number of bosses. No less than 6,608 cub. ft. 
of stone have been used. The condition of 


_ the stained glass in the chapter-house now 


demands speedy attention. Mr. Grylls, of 
Burlison & Grylls, Newman Street, Oxford 
Street, London, the expert called in to advise 


_ the dealer asked £600. 


as to the chapter-house windows, states in a 
communication to the architect (Mr. Bodley, 
R.A.) that the stained glass is in a most de- 
plorable condition. He says :—‘ The glass 
1s corroded to an extent that in forty 
years’ experience he has never seen before. 
The whole of the glass is crumbling into 
dust, daylight is showing through in many 


| places, and quite a large quantity of the 


glass is as thin as tissue paper, and breaks at 
the slightest touch. In the first place minute 


| holes are formed, which enlarge until they 


meet, and the whole surface becomes eaten 
away. All the ‘decorated’ glass in the 
cathedral is corroding in the same manner. 
The chapter-house windows are a little 
earlier, and are in the worst condition, but 
there is no doubt that unless something is 
done to protect the outside surface from the 
atmosphere before very long the nave 


| windows will be in the same condition.” 


A commencement has already been made 
with the staging for the restoration of the 
south-west tower. 


Cecil Rhodes 4 FRENCH newspaper, “Le 
and the Picture- Journal,” relates that Cecil 
Dealer. Rhodes by his will left a 
sum of 50,000 francs (£2,000) to an eminent 
Parisian picture-dealer under the following 
curious circumstances. Rhodes took a fancy 
to a small picture by Rembrandt for which 
This sum Rhodes 
was not prepared to pay, but proposed an 
arrangement by which if the dealer died 
before Rhodes he should leave the picture to 
Rhodes by will, and if Rhodes died first the 
dealer should have £2,000. This arrange- 
ment, it is said, was actually carried out and 
Rhodes for once in his life—or shall we say 


| in his death—lost. 


M. Denys Puecu, the emi- 
nent French sculptor, has 
recently completed the 
model of the monument to be erected by the 
Egyptian Government to the memory of 
Mariette, the distinguished Egyptologist, to 
whom we owe the discovery of the Serapeum 
or the temple of the god Apis, the excavation 
of the Sphinx, the creation of the Egyptian 
Museum at Boulak, near Cairo, &c. This 
monument, which will be erected in front of 
the Boulak Museum, will embrace an ex- 
tensive basement of grey granite, in the centre 
of which will be placed the bronze statue of 
Mariette on a pedestal of black marble. The 
distinguished man is wrapped in an over- 
coat, in a meditative attitude, with the right 
hand resting on a fragment of Egyptian 
sculpture. In front of the pedestal will be 
placed the actual tomb of Mariette, which 
is at present at Memphis and consists ofa 
sarcophagus of pink granite discovered among 
the ruins of the Serapeum, which, after having 
enclosed for centuries the bones of the sacred 
bull Apis, now serves as the last resting-place 
of the eminent French archeologist. The 
transfer of the sarcophagus will take place 
at the close of the year 1903, a short time 
before the inauguration of the monument, 
which it is expected will be accomplished in 
the month of January, 1904. Mr. Maspero, a 
pupil of Mariette and his successor at the 
head of the archeological department of the 
Egyptian Government, will visit Mr. Puech’s 
studio in order to advise him before the 
finishing touches are given to the model of 


A Monument 
at Boulak, 
Cairo. 


| the monument. 


At St. Hildeburgh Church, Hoylake, a 
stained-glass window is to be erected at the 
west end. A new carved oak pulpit on a 
marble base will also be provided for this 
new church, and the north wall of the chancel 
is to be panelled in oak, on which will be 
painted a representation of St. Hildeburgh 
with angels. 
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LADDERING TALL 
CHIMNEYS. 


By B. WYAND. 


F recent years several appliances for 
“Jaddering ” tall chimneys have been 
put on the market, but amongst the majority 
of steeplejacks (which term usually includes 
chimney and spire restorers and lightning- 
conductor fixers) the older and more practical 
methods still obtain. It is proposed in this 
article to give an outline of one of the more 
common of these ready means of climbing 
giant chimneys with scaffolding for the 
purpose of executing repairs or other work. 
-a@The outfit consists of ordinary wooden 
ladders from 15{t. to 2o0ft. long, sundry 
gin. to r2in. iron dogs (see aa Fig. 1), rope 
lashings (bb, Figs. 1 and 3) and a block and 
fall. To the top of each ladder are fixed 
projecting pieces of wood, known as distance 
pieces (c, Fig. 1), which serve to keep the 
ladders away from the brickwork when fixed 
and give the workmen secure foot- and hand- 
hold. 
The fixing of the first ladder (Fig. 1) is an 
easy matter. It is reared against the shaft, 


and two dogs are driven into the brickwork, | 
the first about 4ft. above ground-level and | 


the second at about the same distance below 
the top of the ladder. To these dogs it is 
then securely lashed. 

This length having been fixed, a second 
ladder is placed against the first and from 
this a dog is driven into the brickwork 
(Fig. 2) at about the same distance of 4ft. 
above the top of the first. To this dog the 
block is lashed,-one end of the fall being 
made fast to the middle of the second ladder, 


which is then hauled up by the workmen on | 
the ground until it is in the position shown | 


by dotted lines in Fig. 2. It is then tem- 
porarily lashed at its foot, and thus secured 
in two places it can be mounted and a 
further dog driven in higher up. The block 
having been shifted to this dog (Fig. 3), the 
ladder is again hoisted, such further dogs as 
may be considered necessary are driven in, 
and the whole ultimately lashed (bb) and 
rendered rigid. Only two dogs to each 
ladder are shown in the figures, but it must 
be understood that these are 1n pairs. 

Many tall chimney shafts have heavy 
projecting cornices some little distance below 
their caps, and these must be scaled by means 
of what a sailor would call “futtock” 
ladders. The method is simpler than it 
looks; it is clearly ,de- 
lineated in Fig. 4. The 
ladder immediately below 
the cornice is first made 
extra secure by additional 
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dogs in order to allow for the strain to be 
placed upon it by the backward throw of the 
futtock ladder. The latter is then lashed as 
shown in the figure, and, the top of the 
cornice reached, the last ladder is fixed. To 
this further lashings are made, and the job 
is complete (Fig. 5). 


Engineering Notes. 


Mr. Charles Gandon, M.I.C.E., late 
engineer to the Crystal Palace Gas Co., 
Ltd., died last W ednesday at the age of sixty- 
five years. 


Award to Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd.— 
The committee of the Sanitary Institute at 
the Health Exhibition recently held in Man- 
chester have awarded to Messrs. Ewart & 
Son, Ltd., of 346-350, Euston Road, N.W., a 
medal for the efficiency and safety combined 
in their well-known “ Lightning ” geyser. 


A new Water Scheme for Margate.—The 
first sod for Margate’s new waterworks was cut 
on Friday last. Water is to be brought from 


| a place near Wingham, a distance of sixteen | 
The | 
| scheme is being carried out under the direc- | 


miles inland, at a cost of over £70,000. 


tion of Mr. Albert Latham, and by the end 


of next June the work will be sufficiently | 


advanced for the town to be supplied with 
2,000,000 gallons a day from the new source. 


The Society of Engineers held a meeting 
on October 6th (Mr. Percy Griffith, presi- 
dent, in the chair), when a paper was read on 


‘“The Hennebique System of Ferro-Concrete | 


Construction” by Mr. Augustus de Rohan 
Galbraith. The following examples were 


given of the cost of the Hennebique system | 


as carried out in different structures :—The 
Chatellerault Bridge, £18 12s. per lineal ft. ; 
a grain warehouse at Plymouth, 43d. percub. 
{t. of space; a flour mill at Swansea, 47d. 
per cub. ft.; grain silos at Swansea, 6d. per 
cub. ft. ; and some coal hoppersat Portsmouth, 
74d. per cub. ft. 
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LADDERING TALL CHIMNEYS. 


| sizes.) 
| correct ? 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Checking Dry Rof. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—C. G. C. writes: 
notice that a weak solution of vitriolic acid 
with water is recommended in 
likely to stop dry rot. Kindly give your 
experience as to the effectiveness of this 
remedy and the proportion of acid and water 
to be used.” 

Dr. I. Bayley Balfour, Regius Keeper at the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, has been 
kind enough to furnish us with the following 
reply to the above query: “The solution 
mentioned by ‘C. G. C.’ would not be of 
much use in checking the dry rot. A great 
many different solutions and substances have 
been tried from time to time, but none of 
them have proved to be of permanent value. 


Among the various substances tried creasote — 


has been found to be the best, but even this 
is not permanently efficacious. 
disinfectant against the dry-rot fungus has 
not yet been discovered, and according to 
the best authorities there never will be such 
a substance invented. ‘Thorough ventilation 
and dryness is the best means of preventing 


‘the spread of dry rot, because, as is well 


known, the damage is caused by a fungus 
growing in the wood, and this saprophyte 


| cannot live in the absence of moisture.” 


Details of Steel Roof-Truss. 
BIRMINGHAM. — ANxiouS writes: “ The 
accompanying sketch (not reproduced) shows 
the outline diagram of a roof-truss for a 
span. 59[t. 6in. in the clear, trusses 13ft. apart, 
to be built up of best English steel. (Two 
designs of framing omitted, with numerous 
Are both designs constructionally 
Which would be the better from 


Questions should in all cases be 


A simple | 


tr ¥ 
¥ 
‘ 


we 


pi , 


‘Gwilt’ as 


the point of view of good construction com- - 


bined with economy? Which method of 
wind-bracing is preferable ? ” 
It is impossible to. say that all parts are 


_ correctly proportioned without going through 


the detailed calculations for both trusses. 


| The principal rafter should be deeper than its 


| width if there is any choice of section. 


The 
flats for ties should be wide enough to allow 
for loss of metal by pin and rivet connections. 


_ The smaller members should be made rather 
_ heavier than necessary, in order to reduce the 


number of different sections employed. The 
wind-bracing is only required on exposed 
roofs; and when rods are crossed in the bays 
between main struts for this purpose no 
horizontal member is required at the bottom. 
It is a matter of choice whether these ties, or 
ties on the back of principal rafters, be used. 
The truss shown is an economical fourm for 
spans from 45ft. to 60ft The purlins must 
always rest on a principal rafter over a strut. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Some New London Buildings. 
SUNDERLAND.—R. G. K. writes: “I am 


| going to Durban, but on the day before I 
| sail should like to see one or two good 


buildings in London—offices, banks, town 
halls, &c.—inside as regards finishings. 
Kindly name a few.” 

Presuming you mean new buildings, we 
should suggest your visiting the offices at the 
bottom of Fleet Street (on the right going 
towards St. Paul’s) by Mr. Huntly-Gordon, 


and another block by the same architect in’ 


Cannon Street (on the left going towards the 
station) ; they are both of red brick with plain 
stone dressings. No. 5 Newgate Street (Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach, architect), might also be 
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of offices in the neighbourhood of Moorgate 
Street and Finsbury Pavement. 
banks, you might inspect that of Messrs. 
Barclay & Co. at the top of Fleet Street (Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, architect) and the 
British Linen Co.’s bank in Threadneedle 
Street (Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, architect) ; 
while as an example of a modern town hall 
there is Mr. Hare’s at Shoreditch. The 
interior of the Hotel Russell, in Russell 
Square, W.C., might be visited. You do not 
“mention churches, but a visit should certainly 
be paid to the new Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral off Victoria Street (near the bottom); 
and Mr. Beresford Pite’s new church in 
Brixton Road is also well worth a visit. It 
is impossible, however, for you to see very 
much in a day, and it will perhaps serve 


West End to the East End via Fleet Street, 
and back by Holborn, getting off to inspect 
any special new buildings which interested 
you; and in this connection we would 
specially refer you to our series of illustrated 
articles on “ Recent Street Architecture in 
London,” the last of which appears in our 
present issue. The first was published in 
the issue for February roth last; No. 2, 
April 16th; No.3, June 4th; No. 4, July 2nd; 
No. 5, July 30th; No. 6, August 2oth. 


Calculating Strength of Concrete and 
T-Iron Floor. 

Boe «eb. writes: “In a portion ofa 
concrete and F-iron floor considered as a 
beam, what is the method of calculating the 
M of the T-iron in the lower half? The 
concrete by itself is quite simple to calculate 
from the formula 4 vo bd?, vo being taken at 
40o0lbs. per sq. in. in compression and 4lbs. in 
tension. But when the F-iron enters into 
the question, for tension, to what point are 


the centres of gravity taken and what is the 
length of the arm of the couple? Will the 
following be correct, for instance, for the 
flange :— 

Dist. between c. of g. 
of flange and c. of g. 
of upper part of 
concrete, 
B(23in. x din.) x 11,200lb.' x 4din. = M of 
flange.” 
Draw to scale a sectional representation 
of the strength of the concrete and iron beam, 
i.e. Showing the compressional strength 
above the neutral axis and the tensional 
strength below it. The drawing may first 
represent the strength of the concrete alone ; 

then the additional strength due to the iron 
may be added, as shown by the accompany- 
ing illustration. The speckled area above 
the neutral axis shows the strength of con- 
crete alone to resist compression ; and its 
strength to resist tension is shown by the 
“speckled area below the neutral axis. The 
- light shaded area on the right side of the 


aie below the neutral axis shows the 


f Limiting stress 
of iron in 
tension, 


Effective area o 
flange, say, 


strength of iron alone to resist tension. The 
effective resistance of the beam, resulting 
from the combined strength of its two 
_ materials multiplied by the leverage about 
_ the neutral axis, is shown graphically by the 
_ darkly-shaded figure on the left side of the 
_ diagram. Reference to this left side of the 
diagram will show that without the iron bar 
the compressional resistance of the concrete 

beam would largely exceed’ its tensional re- 
 Sistance, the latter being represented on the 
diagram by the mere thickening of the 
"vertical line towards its lower end. But by 


oa 
: 
= 

= 
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visited. Then there are several new blocks | 


As regards | 


your purpose better to go by ’bus from the | 
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incorporating the iron bar the tensional 
resistance of the beam largely exceeds its 
compressional resistance, as the figure shows. 
The above diagram agrees by scale with the 
dimensions and strengths stated in the query. 
FRANK CAWS. 


Graphic Statics: Chimneys. 

SouTHPorT writes: “(1) Kindly name an 
elementary book on graphic statics. (2) Also 
one dealing with brick chimneys for fac- 
tories, Gc. (3) Which are the three or four 
highest chimneys in the world ?” 

(1) G.S. Clarke's “Principles of Graphic 
Statics.” (2) “Boiler and Factory Chim- 
neys,’ by R. Wilson (3s.), and “ Chimney 
Design and Theory,” by W. W. Christie 
(12s. 6d. nett). These books can be obtained 
from Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C. (3) See reply to an enquiry on p. 459 
of our issue for January 16th, 1gor. 


Books on Stone Carving. 
SUNDERLAND.—ENQUIRER writes: ‘ Where 


can I get a good book on details of stone | 


carving, not stone construction ?” 

“Details of Gothic Architecture,” by 
J. K. Colling ; “Italian Ornament of the 
XVth Century,” by Professor Nicolai; “A 


Handbook of Ornament,” by F. S. Meyer | 
(ros.); “The Historic Styles of Ornament,” | 


by H. Dolmetch (25s.). 


They can be obtained 
from Mr. B. T. Batsford. 


Stone Church, Kent. 


SOUTHPORT.—STUDENT writes: “ Having 


drawn the spandrel from Stone Church, Kent | 
(from cast), for a testimony for the inter- | 


mediate examination R.I.B.A., I should be 
glad if you could furnish any particulars as 


also a description of church itself.” 


Particulars and descriptions of Stone 


Church, Kent, will be found in our issues for | 


September 20th, 1899, and October 4th, 1899 ; 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s “Churches of Kent” ; 
Murray's ‘“‘ Handbook of Kent”; a guide to 
the church published by Canon F. W. 
Murray, The Vicarage, Stone, 
near Greenhithe ; ‘Illustrations 


H. Hooper, Pall Mall East, 1840); the 
“ Builder” for February 11th, 1882; and 
there is a short description with complete 
measured drawings in Cavelar’s ‘Gothic 
Architecture,” Part IV. (1835). You will 


probably be able to identify the drawing | 
_ has prepared a great many of the designs—a 
| soup tureen, a writing cabinet, enamels, &c., 


from these works. 


Spink’s ‘‘House Drainage.” 
‘Lonpon, .N.—E. A. J. writes: ‘‘ Where 
could I obtain a copy of Spink’s ‘House 

Drainage,’ as it is now out of print?” 
We do not know where a copy. of the book 


may be obtained. Mr.Batsfordcannotsupply | 
one, nor hold out any hope of obtaining a | 


copy. 


Building a House. 
CHoRLTON-cuM-Harpy.—W. 4H. writes: 
“T propose to build a £50 house in the 
suburbs of Manchester, and should be glad 
to know the best way to proceed. I wanta 
small house—say, two entertaining-rooms and 
about four bedrooms, with modern fittings, 


&c.—suitable for a bachelor ora man and | 
I should like a | 


his wife with one servant. 
billiard-room added. I have no experience 
in erecting houses.” 


You will need to engage an architect to | 


prepare designs to suit your requirements and 
to superintend the erection. He will require 
payment at a per-centage on the cost, usually 
five per cent. Your best plan is to engage 
the architect of any house in the locality 
which you consider nearest suited to your 
needs. If you are unacquainted with the 
ability of the architect you think ofengaging, 


of Stone Church, Kent,” by | 
Edward Cresy (published for | 
the Topographical Society by | 


or cannot obtain an opinion from someone 
who has engaged him, you had better fall 
back on a member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


Books for Surveyors’ Institution 
xaminations. 


Cuester.—P. L. D. writes : “ What books 
do you recommend for (1) trigonometry, 
(2) book-keeping, (3) mensuration, (4) fixtures, 
(5) dilapidations and (6) easements and light 
and air—for the Professional Associateship 
Examinations, Surveyors’ Institution ?” 

(1) “Elementary Trigonometry,” by J. B. 
Lock (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., price 4s. 6d.). 
(2) “Specification No. 5” (published at these 
offices). (3) ‘ Mensuration and Measuring,” 
by T. Baker (Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 
price 1s. 6d.) “ Fixtures,” by Sidney 
Wright (Batsford, 5s. nett). (5) “ Dilapida- 
tions” by Prof. Banister Fletcher (Batsford, 
5s. 6d.). (6) “ Digest of the Law of Ease- 
ments,” by L. C. Innes (Batsford, 6s. 6d.). 


Steel Joists in Concrete. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TynE. — A. R. writes : 
“Should steel joists embedded in concrete 


| floors be painted, or is the concrete sufficient 


protection against corrosion ?”’ 

Cement is one of the best preventives of 
corrosion of iron. If the joists are painted, 
there will not be that required adhesion 
between the concrete and the iron. 


HANDICRAFT. 


N exhibition of work done by the Guild 
of Handicraft was opened on Monday 
at the Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond 


j | Street, W. This Guild seeks to take a middle 
to its position in the church, and size, and | 
the artist on the one hand and the trade shop 


course between the ultra-individualism of 


on the other. For the last fourteen years 
the Guild has been working at Essex House, 
in the east of London, but this year a move 
has been made to the remote village of 
Campden, Gloucestershire. The workshops 
are in one of two gabled “islands” that 
stand in the High Street, the printing-room 
being on the ground floor, the metal shops on 
the middle floor, and the cabinet and carving 
workshops on the top floor; while ina different 
part of the grounds is the timber store and 
the power-house where the rough wood is 
sawn and the electricity is generated for 
lighting the shops. This, then, is the place 
where the work is produced. The work 
itself can be seen in the exhibition. Mr. C. 
R. Ashbee, the moving spirit of the Guild, 


and, as strictly architectural work, the addi- 
tions to Womburne Wodehouse, Wolver- 
hampton. Some of the woodwork is beau- 


| tifully inlaid and finished, and much of the 


jewellery is pleasing. Mr. Charles Spooner 
shows a design for a rood screen at St. 
Anselm’s, Pinner; and a large model of a 
house by the sea, designed by Mr. Ashbee, 


| also attracts attention, with its central court- 
| yard and its terraces. 


A fine series of Coro- 
nation drawings is hung on the walls, among 
which are depicted the ten imps of progress 
—criticism (a grey beast with green eyes and 
antenne), enterprise, evolution, revolution, 
radicalism, jingoism, L’Art Nouveau (a 
commercial-looking creature and of tem- 
perament hermaphroditic), neurosis, van- 
dalism (dressed somewhat as a small grocer 
in holiday attire, but with wings that are not 
serviceable for flying), and, lastly, self-com- 
placency. The exhibition is well worth a 
visit. 


New Wesleyan Sunday Schools at Douglas, 
I.M., have been erected at a cost of about 
£3,000. The principal elevation faces Victoria 
Street, and the other Wellington Street. The 
contractor was Mr. Robert F. Douglas, of 
Brunswick Road, Douglas. 
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WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS.* 
By EDWARD F. CROKER, Chief of Fire 
Department, New York City. 
as is manifest to all thoughtful minds that 

the phenomenal development of the real 
estate values in our cities has made the tall 
building a necessity, and this necessity has 
brought with it the need of adopting in 
building construction barriers to conflagra- 
tion, and there are to-day buildings capable 
of enduring without structural injury the 
action of fierce, long-continued interior and 
exterior flames and the application of cold 
water upon their heated surfaces. Structurally 
a building of this class is admirable—the 
foundations are secure, the walls and roof 
fireproof, but openings in walls and roof are 
necessary to render it habitable. Obviously 
the vulnerable parts of the building are 
these openings in walls and roof—its doors, 
windows and skylights. To these openings 
the spread of fame is almost wholly attri- 
butable. This has been the history of so 
many destructive conflagrations that experts 
have long agreed that no structure in a 
closely-built city can be considered even 
approximately secure against fire so long as 
itis provided with only ordinary windows, 
skylights and doors. 
observation have been such as to justify this 
opinion, and I have most strenuously main- 
tained that the quantity of wood contained 
in what I have termed “a structurally fire- 
proof building,” taking into consideration 
also the furniture and fittings, would in the 


event of fire endanger the property and the | 


lives contained within it. 
Metal Shutters. 
Shutters of iron or of metal-covered wood 


may protect windows if they are carefully | 


closed, but in practice such shutters fall short 
of the purpose for which they were intended. 
When the crisis comes the shutter is fre- 
quently found open. Under the most favour- 
able conditions an iron shutter at a fire is 
not the thing that the firemen want to come 
in contact with. Its rusty fastenings and 
blistering sides are objectionable, to say the 
least, and its reach when it swings open is 
liable to knock a man off the ladder. This 
is arisk to which the fire-fighter should not 
be subjected. 
The Best Fire-Stop. 

Wire-glass is, in my opinion, the fire-stop 
for window and skylight openings—wire- 
glass set in metal frames. It supplies the 
requisite light and ventilation as well as 
protection against fire; its installation ob- 
viates the necessity of the cumbersome and 
unsightly hinged shutters and the projecting 
lugs and adjustors which support and secure 
them. It affords protection regardless of the 
janitor’s neglect, because the thought of fire 
is not necessarily present in the mind of the 
tenant to induce him to close the window- 
sash, and when closed it prevents the ingress, 
egress Or communication of flame. It enables 
the fire-chief to grasp the situation and direct 
his men intelligently. The location and 
volume of the blaze are immediately dis- 
closed, and if the conditions warrant it the 
fireman can effect an opening for the stream 
with his fire-axe. 

Succinctly stated, wire-glass has yielded two 
fixed values as its contribution to fireproof 
building construction. It retards fire without 
hiding it—permits the blaze to declare itself. 
It can be cracked, but it cannot be scattered. 
If fractured it retains its place. 

Quick Fire Location. 

Now, we have to remember what we 
dare not forget, and we are mindful, there- 
fore, of experiences which enable us to fully 
appreciate the value first stated. Of the 
many embarrassments to which the fire- 


* Extracts from a paper read at the annual convention of 
the International Association of Fire Engineers held in 
New York during September last. 


My experience and | 


fighter is subject, that which prevents fire 
from disclosing its position in its incipient 
stage is the most serious . ko pen 
arriving at a fire we are frequently confronted 
with tin-covered and iron-clad shutrers which 
obstruct our vision and our efforts to locate 
and conquer a blaze which becomes a con- 
flagration because of the precious moments 
lost in concentrating our energies upon the 
seat of trouble. 

This condition has long been a serious 
menace in all cities, and it is now intolerable, 
because the installation of wire-glass presents 
no technical difficulties. It is of acknow- 
ledged efficiency and is no less economical 
than effective. It has withstood the severest 
tests, and its cost is well within the means of 
all building owners. The insurance com- 
panies give “preferred” rates when it is 
installed and thus practically invest in it. 
Their scheme is to reduce hazards, and in the 
belief that wire-glass effectually accomplishes 
this they induce its adoption by substantial 
endorsement. The significance and over- 
whelming argument in favour of wire-glass 
as a fire-stop is the fact that when fractured 
it retains its place and continues to retard 
draught and its attending flames. 


Wire-Glass under the Test of a Fierce 
ire. 


The fire which destroyed the Armour Lard 
Refinery, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
threatened for a time the entire district. 
Chief Musham was present, and he has stated 
that the wire-glass in the windows of the 
several walls prevented any communication 
through them and demonstrated the ability 
of wire-glass to prevent the spread of flame. . 
The building destroyed was of recent con- 
struction, rooft. by 4ooft., five storeys in 
height, and subdivided into four sections by 
fire-walls, two of which. were completely 
destroyed. The quantity and nature of the 
material in combustion—refined lard—re- 
sulted in the hottest kind of a fire, and its 
intensity and duration are hardly compre- 
hensible. The chief tells me that the fames 
reached to a height of 150ft. above the roof, 
and the combustion was so perfect that 
scarcely any sparks were observed. 

[I am quoting Chief Musham because I 
think, perhaps, his observation of wire-glass 
in this instance was under a better condition 
than can be conceived for an actual service- 
test of wire-glass. The entire interior of the 
building was of inflammable construction, 
made more so by being saturated with lard, 
and its five great floors were loaded with 
tons of this highly combustible product. 
Tanks containing thousands of gallons of 
rendering were exploded and their contents 
dashed against the walls and windows, and 
the intensity of the heat was so great that 
the walls holding the frames and sashes which 
accommodated the glass crumbled, but until 
they fell the wire-glass retained its place. 

This fire establishes conclusive proof of the 
efficiency of wire-glass as a fire-retardant and 
its staying qualities, and for the purpose of 
illustrating my subject I have considered it 
preferable to my own experience. 

A Criticism. 

“ But wire-glass is not subjected to a fire test 
every day, and except when fire is present it 
has undesirable, even dangerous, qualities ”»— 
thus the editors of the ‘‘ American Architect” 
begin a criticism of Chief Croker’s remarks. 
They continue: “When the Engineering 
Experiment Station has time to study wire- 
glass, it will find in the many acres of this 
material at the South Terminal Station in 
Boston ample food for study and reflection. 
In the windows that face east, south and 
west, and in the thousands of feet of pent- 
roof over the street sidewalks, there is hardly 
a sheet of the glass that is not cracked and 
shivered into a dozen or a hundred different 
pieces of glass, just now held in place by the 
embedded wire and the unequal planes of 
fracture of the glass itself. But where cracks 


_ the Boston Terminal Station., As fracture — 


are, there moisture and acid-gases can péne- 
trate, and when corrosion has done its work _ 
on the wire there is likely to be many a _ 
repetition, less innocent, too, of the incident 
which attended President Roosevelt’s recep- 
tion in this city a few weeks ago, when, as 
the newspapers reported, a sizable piece of 
this shattered wire-glass fell on to the plat- 
form not far from the President. Meanwhile 
before the time comes when falls of heavy 
pieces may be looked for, much of this 
shattering of the glass is already accom- 
panied by the flying of fine splinters of glass; 
and as the oculists of Boston are said to have 
recognised a class of injury that they call 
“elevated railway eye,” it is not impossible 
that they have been called on to treat for 
wire-glass eyes travellers who have to use 


occurs least o'ten on the north side, and most 
frequently where the windows face the rising 
sun, it is evident that the manufacturers 
must give further study to the qualities of 
radiant heat before wire-glass can be held to — 
be a perfectly safe material to use.” 


Surveying yu Sanifafion. 


Drain - Fakers.—‘‘Grease Trap,” writing 
to “ The Times” under this heading, says :— 
“We are getting to be outrageously over- 
inspected, and our inspectors are getting to 
think outrageously overmuch of themselves. 
The Sanitary Inspectors’ Association last 
Saturday week ‘strongly protested against ’ 
Dr. Wynter Blyth for his opinion that it is 
‘unreasonable to expect an old drain to stand 
the water test,’ the result of that opinion 
having been thata magistrate ‘dismissed the 
case’ brought by some local authority 
against a householder whom some inspector 
had presumably required to spend a year 
or two’s rent in relaying his drains. The 
Association further ‘urged the Sanitary Insti- 
tute to dissociate itself from any implied 
concurretice in this statement,’ or, in other 
words, called on the institute to deny its 
own chairman. Surely this isa stupendous 
piece of presumption on the part of persons 
paid to go about like African witch doctors, 
smelling out drains, but neither paid nor 
competent to question, much less to rebuke, 
a learned doctor for his opinions. The 
‘water-test’ is, I understand, a test which 
requires all the drain pipes of a house to 
hold themselves full of water without leak- 
ing—a purpose for which they were never 
conceived, constructed or intended. Where- 
fore it seems to me that Dr. Blyth was quite 
right in his opinion thereof. The truth is — 
that, under the action of certain local autho- — 
rities, a new and intclerable tyranny has — 
been established of sanitary inspectors who 
go about imposing on householders burdens 
most grevious to be borne—not because the 
drains of their houses fail to fulfil their 
proper purpose, but because they fail to fulfil — 
some other purpose, such as that of holding © 
water like a wine-glass; or because not the — 
drain pipes but the sacred local authority’s 
own sacred sewer itself gives off that sewer 
gas which has been laid on to every house — 
by Act of Parliament. Reasonable repairs 
or amelioration of drains no reasonable 
person would refuse to make. But the most — 
unreasonable tests and requirements of — 
present-day sanitary inspectors must be ~ 
questioned and resisted. Especially must 
they be resisted when we find that, after — 
having long terrorized builders and house- 
holders, they have now banded themselves — 
together to terrorize and excommunicate — 
cven the sanitary doctor himself who seeks 
to curb their pranks. Unless the drain- © 
fakers are kept in order and brought to their 
bearings, it will be made impossible to live, 
much less to carry on business, in any locality 
cursed with their presence.” 4] 
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_ LOUISIANA PUR CHASE 
EXPOSITION, 1904. 


Ps THE CHIEF BUILDINGS. 


TN our issue for June 25th last we pub- 
; lished an article on the great exposition 
which is to be held at Louis, U.S.A., in 1904 

(it was formerly intended to hold it in 1903, 
but, for various reasons, the opening was 
postponed a year). In that article a full 


description was given of the inception of | 


_ the scheme, of the setting-out of the grounds, 
* of the methods of construction to be 


adopted. A large illustration was given of | 


the Building of Varied Industries (Van Brunt 
_& Howe, architects) and the working details 
—bracing, stresses, &c.—explained in full. 

_ We are able this week to give some 


illustrations of the other chief buildings of | 


_ the Exposition, which may now be described 
in detail. 
The Electricity Building (illustrated on this 
_ page) will be one of the wonders of the 
_ Exposition. Thearchitectsare Messrs. Walker 
_ & Kimball, of Boston and Omaha ; and the 
contractors Messrs. William Goldie, Sons & 
Co., their tender for the building being about 
£80,000. The building is surrounded by 
water, and has a frontage of 650ft. towards 
the north and 525ft. towards the east, facing 
the main lagoon. A column treatment of 
the Corinthian order is the style selected. 
To give the feeling of greater height to the 
building the columns are carried down to 
the ground. Pediment and towers break 
the line of the facades. The building has a 
floor space of 292,000 sq. ft., and on two 
‘Sides there are cloisters, while a balcony 
Tuns round the building, and gives another 
100,000 sq. ft. for exhibits. About 185 tons 
of iron and steel are being used in the con- 
_ $truction, whilst inall there are 176 trusses, 
_ the largest span being 82ft. The lighting-up 
of the Palace of Electricity at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1900, was one of the things that 
_ very visitor made a point of seeing. At St. 
— the same idea is brooding: in fact, an 
attempt is being made to produce a volume 
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WALKER AND KIMBALL ARCHITECTS. 


of light on a scale that the world has not 
hitherto seen. 

The Manufactures Building (illustrated on 
the next page) forms the extreme left-hand 
corner of the main picture looking down the 
greater boulevard of the Exposition. It faces 
the Varied Industries Building and is one of 
the most extensive in the grounds, as it 
covers an area of 14 acres, and has a frontage 
to the north of 1,200ft., with a depth of 
525ft. (This gives an exhibit space of 
400,285 sq. ft.) A tower 4ooft. high rises in 
the centre of the main elevation. Besides 
the smaller entrances at the corners there 
are four main doorways; these will be orna- 
mented with groups of statuary allegorical 
of the great industries: The roof has been 
designed to give good light and perfect 
ventilation, while avoiding unduly large 
skylights. Each facade of the building has 
an open colonnade: courts fill the interior. 
A series of mural paintings on the inner 
walls of the cloister form a pictorial roll of 
honour of the rise, development and pro- 
gress of the world’s industrial arts. Old gold 
will be used as the background. The grand 
manner of Sir Alma-Tadema’s work is taken 
as a type for the style in the designing of 
the paintings. Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, 
of New York, are the architects, and, although 
the building is of a temporary character, it 
is estimated to cost £50,0co. 

The architect of the United States Govern- 
ment Building (illustrated on p. 151) is Mr. 
James Knox Taylor, Supervising Architect 
of the United States Treasury Department. 
In style the structure is pseudo-Classic, and 
in character is more severe than many of the 
other exhibition palaces. The building is to 
be let out in separate contracts, the esti- 
mated expenditure on it being about £90,000. 
The site allotted is near the great Art Palaces. 
Access to the central pavilion is by means 
of a flight of steps 1ooft. wide, adorned 
with statues severely Classicin design. The 
building measures 8coft. by 175ft. The main 
facade is 764{t. long, with centre and mid- 
pavilions connected by a colonnade of Ionic 


columns 5ft. in diameter and 45ft. high. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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The central pavilion with the colonnade om 
either side forms a portico 15!t. wideand 524ft. 
long. The building stands on a plateaw 
soft. above the level of the general Exposi- 
tion. An attic 15f{t. in height, ornamented 
with statues, surmounts the Ionic order already 
noted. The height from the stylobate to the 
top of the attic is 82ft. The portico leading 
to the central position is of free-standing 
Ionic columns, while those of the end 
portions are in antis. The centre building 
is surmounted by a dome g3{t. in diameter, 
after the style of the dome of the Pantheon 
at Rome. The top of the quadraga that 
surmounts it is 175{t. above the ground. 
Spaces have been left in the building for the 
sculptures, which are now being moulded ; they 
are emblematic of the Republic and the 
Arts of Peace. The building, like most of 
the other industrial palaces in the Exposition, 
is of staff constructed over a frame of timber. 
In planit is rectangular. The floor measures 
y2aft. by 175{t. and is entirely free of 
columns, the roof being carried with steel 
trusses of 175ft. span, 7oft. high and 35ft. 
apart, one end of the trusses being fixed and 
the other resting on rollers. There are no 
skylights, as the building is entirely lighted 
by clearstories. Each of the end facades has 
a central portico and is 250ft. long. All 
the great Government Departments will be 
embraced in the exhibit. 

Of the fifteen immense exhibition build- 
ings now growing into form the Palace of 
the Fine Arts (see p. 151) is the most costly. 
At the close of the Exposition it will be 
handed over to the city of St. Louis as a 
permanent museum building. It is divided 
into three sections and on plan is like a 
capital E. The main or central building is 
of buff brick, whilst the wings, or annexes, 
are of brick, timber and staff. Collectively 
the Art Palace covers 450ft. by 83oft., and of 
this space the main building measures 34oft. 
by 160ft., separated from its two annexes by 
open courts 44{t. wide. The cost of con- 
struction is set down at about £200,000. By 
means of the open courts, the architect (Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, of New York and St. Paul) is. 
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afforded opportunity for dealing with the 
four facades of the structure. In style the 
main building is Ionic, accentuated in its 
chief doorway by a porch and capitol of the 
Corinthian order, and of majestic proportions. 
The main fagade, with its absence of window 
openings, istruly Classic. East and west the 
fronts are treated for about one-half their 
length in the severe style of the main facade. 
At the back of this, and including the entire 
south front, the architect has lightened his 
wall-surface with window lights. 
the roof line of thechief building a pediment 
rises to a height of about 4oft. above the 
general skyline. The Palace has on three 
sides a large garden which will be beautiful 
with flowers and foliage. As the building 
stands on a plateau 60ft. above the other 
main buildings, this garden is made with 
terraces and is designed after the fashion of 
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those of the ancient Romans. Replicas of 
antique sculptures are to be placed at points 
of vantage, and the walls of the Art Palaces 
facing the gardens will be inlaid with 
replicas of tablets and of mural sculptures 
that have brought down till to-day the art 
histories of the past. A feature in the garden 
is a pergola connecting the two ends of the 
annexe building on the south side. In the 
centre of the Arts Palace is a hall 157ft. long 
and g4ft. wide, for statuary. The ceiling is 
arched and rises 51ft. above the floor. 
Light is obtained from a high clearstory 
through large semi-circular windows. On 
either side of the sculpture-hall picture 
galleries lighted from skylights fill the entire 
building. Studios, offices and workrooms 
are placed in the second storey. In the base- 
ment are jury-rooms, packing-rooms and 
space for heating apparatus. 


To break | 


| height, and the secondary aisles 3oft. 


The Machinery Hall (see p. 151) stands in 
the grounds next to the Electricity Palace. 
Messrs. Widmann Walsh & Boisselier are 
the architects, and the contract has been let 
to Messrs. Smith & Eastman for £100,000. 
The building’s main dimensions are 525ft. 
by 1,o0ooft. The site is a large parallelo- 
gram with a huge corner-piece cut out of the 
south-east angle. The design of the building 
is symmetrical in treatment. On the south 
front the main entrance shows a triple arcade 
with flanking pavilious in the centre. The 
north front of 1,oooft. has an arcade of 
seven arches as a centre feature. The two 
axes of these central features are 60ft. apart 
and on each there is a cross, aisle and a nave 
Soft. wide. The two aisles are connected by 
a lower room, with lantern-light above. The 
east fagade shows a comparatively low build- 
ing centred by two gables and a smaller en- 


trance. A triumphal-arch form has been used 
for the entrances and, as a landmark, two large 
towers (built on massive timber piers) are raised 
in the centre of the main aisle of the structure. 
Daylight is admitted through clearstory 
windows to all the principal aisles. The 
lower portions of the buildings round the 
courts are open, but are sheltered from the 
rain by umbrella galleries. The axial measure- 
ment of unit in the building ‘is 20ft. and the 
widths of the various aisles are multiples of 
this unit, being 4oft., 6oft. and 8oft. wide 
respectively. The main aisles are 65ft. in 
The 
building, which is constructed of staff, old 
ivory white in colour, placed overa frame- 
work of timber, will house the power plant 
for the Exposition. The boiler-house is 
situated a few rods to the west. 

The architects of the Liberal Arts Building 


(illustrated on p. 152) are Messrs. Barnett, — 
Haynes & Barnett, of St. Louis, and the con- 
tract has been let to the Conrad Kellerman — 
Construction Co. for about £95,000. 
A severe treatment of the French Re- © 
naissance is the form used for the exterior 
fagade, and the designers have followed the 
Classic order closely. The building covers ~ 
400,000 sq. ft., the main fagade being 75oft. 
long. Its line is broken by a central pavilion, - 
rising above the roof line, and two end 
pavilions. The three pavilions form the 
grand entrances, though, in all, there are ten 
main entrances. These entrances intersect 
the exact centres of the exhibit space, the 
axial lines of the entrances running through 
the centres of the exhibit spaces from east to — 
west and from north to south. The building 
is to be constructed without interior columns, — 
the space from wall to wall being spanned — 


by single trusses. Windows, both in the 
walls and in the clearstory, admit light. 
One of the features of the building is its 
interior court. This is being carried out in — 
the old Roman spirit. A cloister runs around — 
it, decorated with vases, sculptures, copies of 
the old masters and mural frescoes. On the 
attic storey of the building is installed a 
hanging garden. 

The Exposition, which opens on May rst, 
1904, commemorates the purchase of the 
Territory of Louisiana from Napoleon L, 
which took place on April 30th, 1803. Exhibit 
space is freé, and a certain amount of power 
will be supplied gratuitously for the pro- 
cesses of manufactures, ; 

The offices for the United Kingdom are | 
at Sanctuary House, Tothill Street, London, 
S.W. Mr. George F. Parker is the resident — 
representative. a 
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New Pafenis. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
November 17th. 


1901.—Door Latches.—22,561. _W. C. 
HoweEtt, 48, Grierson Street, Liverpool, and 
MILNER’S SarE Co., Ltp., 28, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London, E.C. The latch consists of a 
rim carrying a spring-pressed bolt, and a 
block having tumbler levers, &c. This block 
is reversible, so that a right-handed latch 
can be easily converted into a left-handed 
one to suit doors which are hinged in either 
manner. 


1902. — Drawing Boards. —- 7,779. _ S. 
STANNARD, Flitwick, Bedfordshire. The 
board is grooved at each side to receive 
rods which hold the paper stretched. If 
needed the rods may be retained by clips. 


Rolls for Beams, Girders, &c.—12,058. 
R. D. Yorx, Jackson Street, Portsmouth, 
Jhio, U.S.A. The mill consists of rolls 
‘aving two passes, one for producing a 
blank for an I-beam or girder of less than 
its intended width and having a thickened 
portion lengthwise for the web, and the other 
pass for rolling down the thickened portion 
so as to widen out the web to produce a 
completed blank. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
November 24th. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 
The name in italics is that of the communicators 
of the invention. 


1901.—18,276, PowELt & Davey, machine 
for excavating. 18,577, Bus & Mepway, 
push-button controlled electric lift. 18,630, 
WorMALD Patent Locks Co., Ltp., & Wor- 
MALD, locks and keys. 18,756, JoHN, locks 
and latches for doors. 18,930, Row & 
Roytes, Ltp., hot-water heating apparatus, 
19,045, De LrncukrEes, compositions for 
mortar, concrete, &c. 20,449, WepB & WEBB, 
hot and cold water systems for domestic use. 
20,584, GLAZEBROOK, pug mills. 20,739, 
Gover, placing the cables of suspension 
bridges in position. 21,020, SKAIFE, sheet- 
metal cisterns. 21,482, THomson, railway 
platforms, copings, staircases, Sc. 21,616, 
Laxe (Portland Cement Fabrik Hemmoor & 
Valeur), fireproof lining for kilns. 21,696, 
Anscnttz, making holes for blasting opera- 
tions. 22,754, GNEzZDA & HAckER, supports 


( 
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for casement windows. 23,469, Hatter & 
MACHELL, treatment of sewage. 


1902.—703, NIcoLL, SWINBURNE & CarTE, 
drainage blocks for pavements, &c. 7,984, 
WILLIAMS, piles. 9,828, TRoTTEerR, coupling 
for lead and’ other pipes. 9,839, BENDER, 
file-handles. 10,423, Hermes, artificial 
asphalt. 14,588, Lunp & Lycuez, water- 
heating apparatus. 16,190, JACOBSON, venti- 
lators. 16,396, WILLIAMS, piles. 


Law Cases. 


The Employment of Young Girls in Brick- 
works.—At Wigan recently the Park Lane 
Brick and Tile Co. was summoned in three 
cases for contravening the Factories and Work- 
shops Act by employing girls under sixteen 
years of age. Mr. Tinker, an inspector, 
stated that one of the girls, who had been 
working at a brick-making machine since 
she was fourteen years of age, a short time 
ago got her fingers crushed in the machinery. 
Mr. Graham, who represented the company, 
stated that the manager was not aware that 
he could not employ girls under sixteen. A 
fine of ros. and costs was imposed in each 
case. The company was also summoned 
for failing to fence machinery, and fined 
#2 and costs. In all the fines amounted to 
£5 198. 

Building Lines : A Question of Consent.—At 
Cheltenham Police Court last week Mr. W. 
J. Merrett was summoned, at the instance of 
the Charlton Kings Urban District Council, 
for bringing forward houses which he is 
erecting in Coptelm Road beyond the front- 
age line of the adjoining house. The pro- 
ceedings were taken under the Public Health 
Buildings and Streets Act of 1888. The 
case turned on the question of consent. It 
appeared that Mr. Merrett had submitted the 
plans of the houses to the Urban Council, 
and these had been returned stamped with 
the word “approved” and the names of the 
chairmen of the Roads and Public Health 
Committees respectively. When, however, 
some progress had been made with the 
building operations, it was discovered that 
the frontage line was exceeded. Notice re- 
quiring the setting back of the building was 
served on Mr. Merrett, but he held to the 
sanctioned plans and ignored the notice. 
After hearing arguments by counsel the 
Bench intimated that a majority of the 
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magistrates were of opinion that the consent — 
given by the Council was not the consent | 
required by the Act for extending beyond 
the frontage line, and they fined defendant 
£5 with» costs. Stay of execution was 
granted pending an appeal. 


Keystones. 


Three Stained-Glass Windows, together 
with a fine mural tablet of alabaster, have 
been placed-in Cranbrook Church, Kent. 


A new Welsh Presbyterian Church at 
Wigan is being erected in brick with Yorkshire 
stone dressings. Mr. R. Fleming is the archi- 
tect and Mr. D. A. Ablett the contractor. ‘i 


The Parish Church of St. John-at-Hackney ~ 
has been reopened after thorough renovation 
and the installation of the electric light. 
The total cost of the repairs and alterations 
amounts to £1,823. 


Mr. Charles France, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of — 
Bradford, died at Oliver Hill, Horsforth, at the — 
age of sixty-eight years, last Wednesday, and ~ 
was buried last Saturday. Deceased was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute of - 
British Architects in 1893. 


The Remains of a Roman Villa have been 
discovered at Penydarren Park, Merthyr. 
Pottery and coins had frequently been un-— 
earthed on the site, and this led to an 
organised attempt at exploration. The 
hypocaust of the villa has been laid bare, 
and what has been found leads to the belief 
that the discovery will prove to be an 
important one. 


A new Catholic Church at New Ross, © 
Ireland, has been erected. It is Early English 
in style. Its external length is 183ft.; internal — 
length, 151ft.; width across transepts and ~ 
across nave and aisle, 86ft. and 6o0ft. respec- — 
tively ; height of ridge of roof, 60ft.; andthe — 
height of tower and spire, 183{t. There 
are double transepts. The marble used in ~ 
the building is of great variety and includes — 
Kilkenny, Connemara, Middleton, Moate, — 
&c. The carving of the whole church has — 
been done by an Irishman, Mr. O’Connell, — 
of Cork. The altars were erected by Messrs. — 
Pearce & Son, of Dublin, and the communion 
rails by Mr. Edward Sharpe. Messrs. Smyth 
& Son, of Dublin, supplied the brass gates | 
of the sanctuary. The confessionals and the 
screen in the porch were made by Mr. Andrew ~ 
Cullen, of New Ross, who was the general 
contractor. The cost has been about £25,000. © 
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No. 50 of the “Useful Arts and Handicrafts 

Series” just published by Messrs. Dawbarn & 

_ Ward, Ltd., 6, Farringdon Avenue, E.C., 
‘price 6d. nett. - 


The Raven Inn at Hook, near Basing- 
stoke, is advertised for sale. The old 
hostelry Was built in the year 1653, and still 
retains its quaint old half-timbered work 
overhanging gables and small windows. 


A new Church at Cornholme, Todmorden, 

has been erected to accommodate about 500 

_persons. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Durham, was the architect. 


A Marble Statue of Queen Victoria at 
Leamington was unveiled last Saturday. 
Mr. Albert Toft was the sculptor. The statue 
‘stands on a granite pedestal 12ft. in height, 
and is placed outside the municipal build- 
ings in the centre of the town. It has cost 
1,600 guineas. 


The Jacobean Cloth Hall at Newbury, an 
interesting relic of the days when Newbury 
was a flourishing centre of the cloth trade, 
has been purchased and restored at a cost of 

_ £2,000, and will be converted into a local 
museum and art gallery as a memorial of 
Queen Victoria. The old building, which 
contains some quaint carvings, has for many 
years been used as a corn store. 


The new Gaiety.— At the ordinary general 
meeting of the Gaiety Theatre Company the 
chairman said £75,000 had been received 
from the London County Council towards 

_ the new theatre now being erected at the end 
of the Strand to Holborn Crescent, but they 
‘did not think it would be quite sufficient. 
The first estimate for the building was 
£63,000, which with extras he thought would 

_ be £66,000. 


_ St. Michael’s Church, Bath, an early 
_mineteenth-century edifice, has been entirely 
Teseated with English oak. Each of the 
standards at the ends of the various seats 
is carved with conventional designs, whilst 
the backs and fronts of the benches have 
-“linen-panels” carved upon them, sur- 
mounted by embattled moulds. The altera- 
_ tions have been carried out from the designs of 
Messrs. Gill & Morris, architects, of Fountain 
Buildings, Bath, by Messrs. Harry Hems & 
‘Sons, of Exeter. The cost has been about 
1 £1,000. *- 
_ The old Grammar School at Lichfield was 
recently sold, after keen competition, for 
£1,035 to Mr. Baset Lever, of Wychnor Park, 
and the proceeds are to be devoted to the 
completion of the first portion of the new 
commercial and scientitic schools which 
the Governors are now erecting at Borrowcop 
at an expenditure of between £7,000 and 
£8,000. The new buildings are being carried 
out from the design and under the superin- 
 tendence of Mr. T. Hillier-Pyke, architect, of 
'East Ham, London, E. It is expected that 
_ the new buildings will be ready for occupa- 
_ tion by the end of the present year. 


_ The Clergy and Artists’ Association for the 
improvement of art in churches, instead of 
holding its usual exhibition at the time of 
the Church Congress, will have exhibitions 
‘this autumn in New York and the principal 
Cities of the United States and Canada in 
‘connection with the Architectural League of 
New York. Reproductions of work executed 
in this country for churches and other build- 
ings under its auspices will be shown, inclu- 
ding painting, sculpture, glass, architectural 
work, metalwork, embroidery, &c. It is 
thought that the exhibition may have im- 
pertance in influencing the direction of church 
art in America, where, as in this country, 
Such art is apparently more in the hands of 
_ €ommercial houses than in those of indi- 


Vidual artists having a real interest for 
the work. 


“Modelling in Clay, &c.,” is the title of | 


A new Sanatorium in Delamere Forest 
is being erected at a cost of about £70,000. 
There will be provision for ninety beds for 
the treatment of consumptives. 


The largest Sunday Schools at Waltham- 
stow were opened recently for the trustees of 
the United Methodist Free Church. Mr. J. 
Williams Dunford of 1ooc, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., is the architect. 


on Saturday by Lord Rosebery. 
bronze, and represents Mr. Gladstone in his 
robes as Lord Rector of the University. Mr. 
W. Hamo Thorneycroft, 
sculptor. 


Liverpool Cathedral.—The executive com- | 


mittee of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee 


tion to the five architects selected by the 
advisory architects. Each competitor will 
receive an honorarium of 300 guineas. The 


conditions of the competition will be issued | 


shortly. 


erected as a chapel-of-ease to the parish 
church. The site is situated at the hamlet 
known as the Dog and Gun. 
designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, son of the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and will be of stone, in the 
Early English style, cruciform in shape, 
with nave, apse, two transepts for the organ 
and vestries, and surmounted by a small 
central tower. It will accommodate about 
300 persons. The contractors are Messrs. 
Lowe, of Burton-on-Trent. 

Open-Air Sanatoria.—The Secretary to the 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Chest calls attention to the fact that the 
committee are at the present moment building 


It has been | 
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a “country branch” for open-air treatment, | 


with a convalescent home, at Hatherside, 
near Bagshot, on an admirably adapted site 
on Chobham Ridges. This new building 
will have all the latest improvements, and 
be able to accommodate 100 inmates, and 
will, it is hoped, be ready next year. The 
cost will be altogether about £60,000. 
E. T. Hall, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


The Church of St. Michael, 


familiarly termed ‘“ debased,” but it rejoices 
in a tower that dates back to the fifteenth 


century, and is a fine example of the well- | 


known Somersetshire type. When the old 
church of the same date was destroyed and 
its successor erected the tower was repaired 


and patched up in the style of the period, | 


but happily was not demolished. Ithasnow 
been restored. The modern alterations have 
been as far as possible effaced, and the 
greatest care has been taken to preserve the 
old stonework. Thecost has been £1,200. 


The Glasgow Technical College Archi- 


tectural Craftsmen’s Society held its opening | 


meeting of the session last Friday evening, 
when the presidential address was delivered 
by Mr. C. Ernest Monro. At the outset 
reference was made to the progress and work 
of the Society since its institution, and there- 


after he proceeded to read a paper entitled | 


“ Materials—Some Misuses and Limitations.” 
The “ Lamp of Truth” was strongly empha- 
sized, and the importance of practical 


knowledge of the nature and capabilities of | 


materials with regard to their individual uses 
and adaptabilities for particular purposes and 
treatment in construction. A vote of thanks 
was accorded to the lecturer, and attention 
was called to the conditions of the prize offered 
by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, [.A., for the 
best essay on the subject of “New Build- 
ings in Glasgow and their Methods of 
Construction.” 

St. James’s Concert Hall, Piccadilly, W., 
was built by Owen Jones, who introduced 
the designs and colourings of Moorish archi- 
tecture, but in the redecoration Mr. Walter 


Mr. 


Bristol, is | 
comparatively modern and of the style | 


{53 


Emden, who has been the architect of the 
building for the past thirty years, has in- 
troduced the Byzantine style. The colour 
scheme is one of considerable boldness; the 
main walls are an intense red, combined with 
subdued green and gold, while the ceiling 
panels are painted with an immense Byzan- 
tine design in green, yellow and cream. 


| Modelled plaster has been substituted for the 


We Meniarial eStatcecor Mir’ Gladstone at | old iron fronts to the balcony and gallery. 


Glasgow, in George Square, was unveiled | 
Tt cis: am /| 


The new fronts are concave, thus giving 
additional comfort to the sitter, and a book 
rest has taken the place of the old rail. The 
approaches to the concert hall have been 


R.A. was the | Completely modernized with oak doors and 


dado, and the Regent Street entrance has 
been widened, the vestibule at the top of the 
first flight of stairs. being converted into a 


Hag teeciied a eonGne ther nna) competi: | crush room. ‘The hall in which the Mohawk 


Minstrels perform has also been entirely reno- 
vated and decorated in Renaissance style, 
the grand entrance in Piccadilly being at the 
same time greatly improved, the walls at 
each side being covered with dove and 


é P | Sicilian marble and the floor laid with 
A new Church at West Derby is being | 


marble tiles. 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual meeting of the Designing 
and Sketching Club of this Society 
was held at 16, High Street, Belfast, on 
October 6th. Mr. M. J. Gilliland, M.R.LA.I., 
presided. The secretary's report on the work 
of the summer session showed that inspection 
visits were made to the Belfast Municipal 
Buildings now in course of erection, by 
invitation of the architect, Mr. Thomas, who 
personally conducted members. over the 
works; the Royal Victoria Hospital, Bel- 
fast, by invitation of the architect, Mr. 
Henman; St. Ann’s Cathedal, Belfast, in 
course of erection, by invitation of the archi- 
tect, Sir Thomas Drew, and under his guid- 
ance; and the cathedrals of Christ Church 
and St. Patrick, Dublin, by invitation of 
Sir Thomas Drew, honorary architect, and 
under his guidance. Five sketching visits 
were also paid to important buildings in 
and around the city. . 
Mr. E. R. Kennedy was re-elected joint 
hon. secretary and treasurer; comimuittee, 
Messrs. Maxwell, Murphy and Kennedy. __ 
The chairman then proceeded with his 
opening address to students, in the course of 
which he pointed out the many advantages 
to be acquired by taking the qualifying 
examinations of the R.I.B.A. as a basis. 
These examinations were the only substitute 
for registration until the proper legal powers 
were obtained. He went on to deal with 
the evidence which he had given before the 
Royal Commission on University Education 
in Ireland. He considered an intelligent 
study of the following subjects, as far as 
they applied to the architectural profession, 
of great importance:— Botany, zoology, 
geology, physics, hygiene and architectural 
jurisprudence. In conclusion he expressed a 
hope that the suggested Chair of Architecture 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast, would soon 
be instituted. ; 
The programme for the coming winter 
session was briefly reviewed. It includes 
subjects for design set by the folllowing 
senior members of the profession :—Sir T. 
Drew, P.R.H.A., Mr. W. J. Gilliland, 
M.R.LA.I. (vice-president of the Society), Mr. 
V. Craig and Mr. F. H. Tulloch, FF.R.I.B.A., 
MrJS. Pi .»Close,, AVR.H-A., Mr. J, St J: 
Phillips, A.R.LB.A., Mr. J. J. McDonnell, Mr. 
A. T. Jackson, Mr. J. C. Lepper, members 
R.LA.L; also lectures by Mr. W. J. Fennell, 
M.R.L.A., Mr. W. J. W. Roome, M.S.A., and 
Mr. F. E. Ward. The president closed his 
address by congratulating the students on 
the very successful work accomplished since 
the formation of the club in April last. 
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Complete List of Contracts Open. 


* 


eegee WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
| BUILDING: 
7 i s—Police Station and Cells Ae aA —- County Surveyor, Carnarvon. 
te 2 een ey Tee &e. ey ie aa ae .. | Town Council ab 28 .. | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Ah 16 | Armley—Shed .. he D6 oe we sesosS C. S. Nelson, 15 Park Row, Leeds. 
s 16 | Longhope, Orkney— Gustom House | 8 % ee .. | Commisssioners of H.M. Works | H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 
bs 16 | London, N.—Builders’ Work at Infirmary an ee .. | Islington Guardians 30 .. | W. Smith, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
+ 16 | Lincoln—Reseating, &c., Chapel .. a0 as oA | W. Mortimer & Son, Architects, Lincoln. 
a 16 Londonderry—Improvements to Houses, Bi. oo ne .. | R. Gallagher AG .. | J. P. McGrath, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 
| 17 | Cairncross, near Stroud—Isolation Hospital ive ers .. | Joint Hospital Board Be, .- | Vale & Kingsford, 21 George Street, Gloucester. 
nt 17 | Great Yarmouth -Two Houses AE es ae Ao C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall ‘Chambers, Great Yarmouth. 
3 17 | Halifax—Bakery, &c. .. te ne: ae a6 se ate Se M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax 
a" 18 | Bury, Lancs—Walls . Ag a0 40 .. | Water Board oe ae saab Cunliffe, Farm Bailiff, Windy Bank, Water, Rawtenstall. 
5 18 | Cobridge, Staffs— Rooms at School.. oe 0 ste ae ——— A. Price, Architect, Sandbach. 
+s 18 | Coniston—Villa .. aC ste an te .. | Mrs. Coward aA mB mei) We iexee Architect, Coniston, 
ms 18 | Five Roads, Llanelly—House_ Ss | W. Bennett, Ystodwen Farm, Five Roads, 
“ 18 | Porthcawl, Wales—Alterations, &e., ‘to Police Station.. .. | County Council .. ae .. | County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
_ 18 | Chorley, Lancs— Bricks a .. | Corporation.. ore ae .. | Borough Surveyor, Chorley. t 
E 18 Tunbridge Wells—Flues at Electric Light Station me a6 Oe eee at | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tunbridge Wells. 
i 18 | Sheffield—Infirmary Block .. Ss te .. | Ecclesall Bierlow Union Gdns... | W.H. Lancashire & Son, Architects, Hartshead, Sheffield. 
hi 18 | Cobridge—Additions to School a 60 ats Bh oe) : A. Price, Architect, Sandbach. z 
os 19 Ardoyne, Belfast—Fire Brigade Station .. En ae .. | Corporation .. Be ats .. | W. J. Hunter, Quantity Surveyor, Scottish Provident Bldgs., Belfast. 
a 19 | Belfast—Fire Brigade Station «3 aa hy aA .. | Police Committee .. ae .. | S.C, Hunter, Quantity Surveyor, Scottish Provident Bldgs., Belfast. 
sf 20 | Bridlington— Underground Lavatories . Corporation An sts .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington. 
ss 20 | Kingston-on-Thames—Ambulance Shed, " Additions to In- | Union Guardians .. Ae .. | J. Edgell, Clerk, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, Kingston-ad- Thea 
| firmary, &c. : 
“ 20 | London ee —Bricks, Lime, Cement, Glass, &e. Ae .. | Great Western Railway Co. .. | Stores, Superintendent, Swindon. 
es 20 Lianewone Ten Houses . Pa : aes pe Rea ctl aavWie Hashand ae .. | Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Pontefract. 
A ze | Plymouth—Workmen’s Dwelling Block .. ef ee .. | Corporation ‘i Ab .. | J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 
ve 2t | Sheffield—School A Re ati ah .. | School Board “ On .. | W. J. Hale, 13 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
ie 21 | Acton—House, &c.. .. A ne - 5h Ae .. | District Council ., a5 .. | D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 
ie 21 Accrington—Works as ain ate a 80 H. Ross, 15 Cannon Street, Accrington. 
é zt | Loughor, Wales—Repairs to Bridges aS AB K .. | Carmarthenshire County Council | J. W. Nicholas, Clerk, County Offices, Carmarthen. 
an Pe | Newbridge—Twenty- eight Houses .. .. | Abercarn Urban District Council | G. Stevens, Surveyor, Council Office, Abercarn. 
as at | Brierley Hill, Staffs—Technical School and Free e Library .. | Urban District Council .. sy (Pale 5 Harper, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Brierley Hill. 
ss 21 Loughborough, Leics— School me .. | School Board 00 a5 .. | Barrowcliff & Allcock, Architects, Mill Street, Loughborough. 
“A 22 | Carlton, Notts—Isolation Hospital.. 5A ac AD ie ; F. Hopkinson, 40 Bridge Street, Worksop. 
a. 22 | Burton-upon-Trent—Car Depot .. a ae .. | Corporation .. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street., hans S.W. 
= 22 | Dublin—Eighty-four Labourers’ Cottages. - be .. | South Dublin Rural ‘Dist. ‘Council yD fe Byrne, I James’s Street, Dublin. 
= 22 | Beverley—House es = ah an .. | East Riding Asylum Committee | C. W. Hobson, Clerk, Newbegin, Beverley. 
. 22 | Belfast—Shops and Offices . ap sp Mr. Hunter, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 
a 22 | Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent— Chimney Seatte at .. | Urban District Council .. .. | G. B. Smedley, Engineer, Gasworks, Swadlincote. 
. 23 | Merthyr Tydfil — —Additions to Campsie House .. a .. | Union Guardians .. 55 ..  T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 
a 23 | Greenwich—Additions to Schools .. hes ¥: ix .. | Union Guardians .. a0 .. | I. Dinwiddy & Sons, 12 Crooms Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 
x 23 | Carmarthen—Boiier and Engine House .. 40 50 or , _E. W. Reed, Clerk, Asylum, Carmarthen. 
* 24 | East Cliff, near Dover— Reo aw a a ae .. | Admiralty .. a us .. | Director of Works’ Dept., Admiralty, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
i 24 | Bradford —- School ae F ae Aa .. | School Board oC we .. | &.C. Hope & Son, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 
ra 28 | Crewe—Pavilion at Hospital .. a an .. | Town Council an .. | G. E. Bolshaw, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 
Ba 28 Isleworth—Vagrant Wards at iW ockhouses aA ~ .. | Brentford Union Guardians .. | W. Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 
a 29 | Londonderry—Additions, &c., to ts = a .. | Infirmary Committee .. .. | A. E. Murray, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
es 31 | Cork—Rebuilding Premises .. ie. > .. | Young Men's Association. . .. | W.H. Hill & Son, Architect, Cork. 
Nov. 3 | Beaufort, Wales—Classrooms, &c. 2 as a .. | Llangattock School Board .. | H. Waters, Architect, Waengoch, Beaufort. 
i 4 | Ystradgynlais, Wales—School So.) aa ce: ess == P. Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgynlais. 
- 15 | Bromsgrove, Worcs—Lunatic Asylum .. nih oe .. | County Council .. a0 .. | R.J. Oliver, Clerk, Shirehall, Worcester. 
ENGINEERING: 
Oct. 16 | Bootle, Cumberland—Waterworks .. ws a .. | Rural District Council .. .. | R. Pickering, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
ne 16 | Rotherbham—Electric Piant .. on ote 56 sth .. | Corporation .. 00 oo .. | H. H. Copnall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Rotherham. 
4 18 | Wakefield—Electric Lighting is At Re a .. | Guardians .. we aye .. | H. Beaumont, Clerk, Union Offices, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
6 18 | East Retford—Steam Road-Roller .. 2% és _ os —- ates Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East Retford. 
+ 18 | Bootle, Lancs—Electric Wiring 33 oe mn Aa .. | Corporation ., a Ae .. | Anderson & Crawford, 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
a 18 | Dudley—Arc Lamp Carbons es xe ce a .. | Corporation .. an ie .. | R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
18 | Glasgow—Bucket Elevators, &c. 2 ae aa .. | Corporation | D. H. Morton, 130 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
a 18 Manchester—Boilers, &c. ite : Bs aes 50 .. | Tramways Committee .. | J. M. M’Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
a 20 | Earby, Yorks—Reservoir a0 ae a6 5 ef .. | Waterworks Company .. . | H.A. Johnson, 15 The Exchange, Bradford. 
Be zo | London, S,E.—Heating te = as Pe an .. | Bermondsey Borough Council .. | R. J. Angel, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
a zo | Bury, Lancs—Waterworks .. ss is .. | Joint Water Board.. ae .. | J. Cartwright, Civil Engineer, Peel Chambers, Bury. me 
+ 20 | Wigan—Electric Equipment of Tramway ae a .. | Corporation... ay as ... | J. Slevin, Borough Electrical Engineer, Bradford Place, Wigan. a 
¥ 20 | Wigan—Cars, &c. ao ae on ae .. | Corporation .. .. | J. Slevin & W. Bolton, Borough Engineers, Wigan. 
ee 20 | Edinburgh—Covering Yard, ere 5 AB is os .. | Caledonian Railway Co. .. | Company’s Divisional Engineer, Princes St. Station, Edinburgh. 
7 20 | Bermondsey—Heating Town Hall . BS te aa .. | Borough Council .. .. | R.J. Angell, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
2x | London, S W.—Electric Car Traversers . 5c .. | London County Council . .. | County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
2r London—Reconstruction of ae over Canal oe .. | London County Council . .. | Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. ja 
fe 21 | Brandon, Suffolk—Well, &c. . ate we Aa a .. | Rural District Council .. .. | H. Walker & Son, Engineers, Albion Chbrs., King St., Notting 
Be 21 | Kilkenny—Waterworks ; a Ke Se ae .. | Corporation .. ais .. | P. O'Grady, Executive Sanitary Officer, Tholsel, Kilkenny, 
re 21 | Burnley—Bridge, &c. .. e ae a er at ’* | Lanes & Yorks Rly. iCo.kes .. | Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
i 22 | Ipswich—Switchboard, &c. .. oe ee fs or .. | Corporation ., .. | W. Bantofts, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
i 22 | Ramsgate—Gas Engine, Scans i = 8 "! | Isle of Thanet Ice Co., Lid 2p Pes! Emett, Secretary, Pier Yard, Ramsgate. 
S 22 Swinton, Rotherhithe—Borehole Works oe A as .. | Urban District Council sis .. | R. Fowler, Engineer, Council Otfices, Station Street, Swinton. 
= 27 Victoria, British Columbia—Steel Bridge. . ue wa —-— Agent-Gen. for British Columbia, 819 Salisbury House, London Wall, 
* 27 | Hill End. near St. Albans—Sewage- disposal Works °. .. | Asylums Visiting Committee .. | B. Latham, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
me 27 | Johannesburg—Destructor .. te .. | Municipality * Boy |) see Carling & Co., St. Dunstan's Bdgs., St. Dunstan’s Hills, E. Co 
a 27 | Ramsbottom, Lancs—Tanks Reconstruction ac .. | Urban District Council He .. | J. Diggle, Hind Hill ‘Street, Heywood. 
x 28 | Glasgow--M achinery, &e. Ke re .. | Corporation .. Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane St., Glasgow. 
s 28 Vielsalm to Lierneux, Belgium--Railway Ne ite .. | National Co. of Local Railways — Company’s Offices, 14 Rue de la Science, Brussels. 
i 30 | Shanghai—Electrical Plant .. de is a Ae .. | Municipal Commissioners .. | Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
Nov. yi Coalville, Leics—Valves, &c. 40 ae ee He .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
ms 4 | Coalville, Leics—Reservoir .. ie 50 ate .. | Urban District Council ., .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
Re 4 | Coalville, Leics—Engines and Boilers $65 a6 .. | Urban District Council .. J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester, 
s TAL Pot. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines = .. | Stadt Amt (Town ay .. | Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
i 14 | Leeds—Aqueduct Tunnel _.. ee ae Hye) a lee ae se | City Engineer, Leeds. 
“ 28 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant .. 80 me .. | Corporation . 55 .. | F. L. Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Elec. Light Wks., Burton-on-Trent. he 
on 29 | Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge aia re City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. a 
me 30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. Se ts A ae .. | British Municipal Councils .. | Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Dec. 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir 50 5 A ae Sal Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Oct. 16 | Croydon—Stores ae AG a6 He AA oc .. | Town Council Aa 56 .. | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon 
‘ 16 | Manchester—Steelwork ae oe Se Ne .. | Electricity Committee .. .. | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
ss 17 | London, E.C.—Wheels and Axles .. an Ad ‘fe .. | Assam-Bengal Rly. Co., Ltd. .. | O. I. Milne, 56 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
ee 18 Manchester—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. .. a Bo oe .. | Tramways Committee .. .. | J. M. M’Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
As 20 | London, W.—Stores, &c. He fe Be Ac .. | Great Western cee Co. .. | Stores Superintendent, Swindon. 
rd 23 Manchester—Iron and Steelwork Se ars A ae .. | Gas Committee .. .. | C, Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
re 27 | Ashton-under-Lyne—Railing ; ee Ba Bis ae J. T. Earnshaw, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, , Ashton-under-Lyne. a 
a 2g | Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes oe ae 56 ae .. | Corporation .. se os .. | Graham, Row & Co., Liverpool. +: 
Nov. 4 | Coalville, Leics—Pipes 50 a ae Ao aa .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: : 
Oct. 16 London, S.E.---Painting, &c., Baths at sf fe .. | Lambeth Borough Council an aEe ey Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E. 1 


n zo | London, W.—Paints, White and Red Lead, Varnishes, &c. .. | Great Western Railway Co. .. | Stores Superintendent, Swindon. 


ober 15, $902.) __AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ae: 


_ COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN-—oontinued. © 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


* — = ==> 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
st. 16 | Croydon—Materials and Stores .. i ae 50 .. | Town Council | .. | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon, 
= 17 | Preston—Levelling, Paving, &c. .. Sn are he .. | Corporation .. a at -» | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
wt 18 Croydon—Repairs to Tar Paving, &c. ae ae .. | Union Guardians .. - -. | F, West, 23 Coombe Road, Croydon. 
3 18 Manchester—Granite Setts .. ae xP AG 6a .. | Tramways Committee .. .. | J. M. M’Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
2 21 Acton-—Making-up, &c., at Cemetery is fo x .. | District Council .. BS .. | D, J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 
Re at | Brentford—Granite .. ¥ ay 4c Ss te .. Urban District Council .. .. | N. Parr, Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford, 
i 23 Willenhall, Staffs—Road Improvements .. Ae a .. | Urban District Council .. .. | T. E. Fellows, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 
ov. 3 | Hastings—Broomsand Brushes .. BO 56 3 .. | Corporation .. op ao .. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
Be 11 | Dartford—Making-up, &c. . Urban District Council .. .. | W. Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartferd. 
| | | 
| SANITARY : | 
ot. 16 | Carlton—Scavenging .. ae af nt ie Ag .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. E. Truman, Inspector of Nuisances, Godfrey Street, Netherfield. 
a 16 | Uxbridge —Sewers, &c. ie Be Br F a .. | Rural District Council .. .. | J. F. Stow, Engineer, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 
2 16 | Croydon—Drain Pipes, &c. .. es ue te af .. | Town Council “5 we .. | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
a 17_ | Mill Street, Ireland—Sewer .. ee re 35 rie -. | Rural District Council .. -. | T. M. O’Connor, Clerk, Workhouse, Mill Street. 
Fe 20 | London, W.—Lime, Drain Pipes, Sanitary Ware and Fit- | Great Western Railway Co. .. | Stores Superintendent, Swindon. 
tings, &c. 4 
Fe 20 Hindley, Lancs— Sewering . | Urban District Council .. -. | A. Holden, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. 
é 21 | Tyldesley, Lancs—Pipes as be ais An .. | Urban District Council .. +» | J. B. Smith, Surveyor, Council Offices, Tyldesley. 
a 21 | Tyldesley, Lancs—Sewer, &c, De oo S0 fe .. | Urban District Council ., otal J. B. Smith, Surveyor, Council Offices, Tyldesley. 
a 24 | Brigg, Lancs—Sewers, &c. .. bo ae nD Ao .. Urban District Council | R. E. W. Berrington, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
ov. 3 | Dartmouth—Sewers, &c. . | Town Council Ne aa .. | A. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth. 
ec. 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works A | Government of Uruguay .. .- | Uruguay Legation, London. 
TIMBER : | | 
ct. 20 | London, W.—Deal Paving Blocks . ee we .. | St. Marylebone Borough Council | J. P. Waddington, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, W. 
e 30 | London, E.C.—Timber, &c. .. os as “6 Be .. | London Gen. Omnibus Co., Ltd. | Manager of Coach Factory, 235 Upper Street, Islington, N. 
| | 
e e e 
| List of Competitions Open. 
eres. DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, | BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
che 20 | Port Erin—Railway Station .. = ot, ae ath a fat. G. H. Wood, Secretary, Isle of Man Railway Co., Douglas. 
F. 25 | Hamilton, Scotland—Tenements on gi of Bs -. | £15 158. £10 108., £5 5s. | W. Pollok & P, M. Kirkpatrick, Town Clerks, Town House, Hamilton. 
Ov. 1 | Allaha bad—Memorial to Queen Victoria * 66 0 Sis 2,000 Rs, | H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
a 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library ae ara £50. £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 
ec. res)| Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land £5 AD ae Bs £50, £20. A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. 
a 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. | £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
im. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. AD e ea | £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
F 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. * ae Me ie £300, £200, £100. H, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
ab. 13. | Patras, Greece—Church oe ie 0 ae are Be £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 


Builders Nofes. “Some of the fire insurance companies refuse Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd. 


to pay architect’s fees incurred in the rein- Registered to acquire and carry on the 
Meee. Hillier has been appointed the clerk statement of fire damage, nothwithstanding business of builders, contractors and decora- 
f the works at the General Post Office | that premium has been paid upon architect’s | tors now carried on by Holloway Brothers at 
ast, in succession to Mr. E. Carpenter. fees, originally incurred, as part of the cost | Lambeth and elsewhere, and to carry on the 
Th British Fire P oEG eee of the building insured ; other fire insurance business of builders, contractors, decorators, 
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cases, as otherwise, should a fire occur, they | Road, Lambeth, S.E. 
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une pth the question of standactizing | Of Zeveral hundeede of pounds. respect of see oe 
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P result of enquiries made amongst some 


th the object of facilitating comparisons. : ae: 
: ht twenty of the principal fire | Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
one is found both in European and Sica pans leetheaes erie ¢ eee re 


ad a heavy oak floor for warehouse purposes. 
he executive are occupied at their weekly 


i i i j INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
oa « E a insurance companies of the United King- _ SANITARY ] ¢ 
i tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.),—Mr. J. Priestley, 
x paey os ee te Sher eR eR dom.” B.A., M.D., on ‘Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: 
ag only districts within moo), reach of the =~ Indoor,” 7 p.m. Inspection and Demonstration in 
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i i 5 i by Mr. T. Gorniot. 
88 Bee the neighbourhood of Salonica, New Companies. Ike A EROTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Sec- 
Toussa and Macri. The largest deposits are tion)—Mr. Noel F. Barwell on ‘‘Some Recent 


uid to be in the district of Denislie, but the 


Theories concerning Saxon and Early Norman Work 
Farnsworths, Ltd. sates = 


i 5 : in England,” 7.30 p.m. 
fovernment have granted no permits to Registered to acquire the patent rights in Lonpon Torocrapuicat  Socrety. — Annual 
as region. ‘The Denislie ore has the Perfect tram-track cleaner and the Perfect General Meeting in the rooms of the Society of 


Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 


ielded in tests as high as 56 per cent. of 
xide of chrome, and is a surface deposit. 
“he cost of transport is high. The Broussa 


road-sweeper, numbered 16,818 and 2,957 


respectively ; to manufacture and deal in such Frdsy, Oot ieee Rtas andwibenonetves 


Ee eel q . oF cleaners and sweepers, &c. Capital £15,000 HORS iE Sanitary Officers, Part I Bet oe nested 

mes are comparatively new, and most o : : ; B.A, M.D., on ‘Duties of a Sani : 

ii : Pp af Pint ma cet in £1 shares. The directors are J. Goldstein, ed es Bae Wak see ar cone Mag paar 

ee ‘ad Jay costae pe hes J. I. Goldstein, S. J. Farnsworth, S. Ludlam, INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, — 

he aoa 7 Ragoub Bey, Le. cone W. Favell, E. Farnsworth and 1 Farnsworth, we oy C. C. Longridge on “Oil Motor Cars in 

€ Sultan O royalty. é es 1902” 8 p.m. 

a spilecs Oradea feds of Howstrake Estate, Ltd. ARCHITECTURAL AssocIaTIoN.—Mr. T. R. Spence 
8 Y 4g : : : on ‘‘ Homer and Architecture,” 7.30 p.m. 

9 percent.on chrome and a customs duty Registered to acquire any property in the ee 

fipercent. The ore is frequently mixed | Isle of Man, the United Kanedomr or else- «i Saturday, Och 16. 7 (Lectures and Demonstra- 

rith gang rock (serpentine), and only of late | where; to develop, deal with and turn to tions for Sanitary Officers, Part 1.).— Inspection and 

ears have any experiments been made | account the same ; to erect or alter and pene euer OD need ae Botham. A 

ooking to the separation of the chrome | maintain buildings; to advance money to Roo oma condected by Mr. W..G. Lacy. 


‘om the refuse. builders and others, Gc. Cap pele. pon Mond Oct. 20 
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| 
| Grantham.—Accepted for the erection of new elec- | J. O. Richardson 5,773 
Ten ders. / tricity works, &c., at Grantham for the Edmondson’s A. E. Symes 5,761 
2 See | Electricity Corporation, Ltd. Mr. J. Armitage, architect, Hy Lovatt (24. se) a 5,700 
Information from accredited sources should be sent to | Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westminster, S.W.:— S. E. Moss, Southend 5,663 
‘The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for Hockley & Co., Grantham. [Schedule of prices.] Sabey & Son 25 +0) ie ech eee een eres 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of | Thomas & Edge, * Anglesea Avenue Wool- 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of | — Hockley ‘Essex),—For the erection of a mixed school wich, S.Ey!: (ans) os Wachee cee See 
for 200 children, teacher’s residence, offices, and boundary | * Accepted. [Rest of London.] 


the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 
Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be [Borough engineer's estimate, £6,722.] 


fences, &c., in Hockley Village, for the Hockley School | 
| London.—For the erection of laundry at the Banste¢z 


Board. Mr. Walter J. Wood, architect, 26 Alexandra 


stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpErs’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 


Street, Southend-on-Sea :— 


Road School, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 


Strand, W.C D. Lamb, for the Salvation Army Farm 7; Rylex: Seat Graydon lize 
3 Bristol.—For the construction of a brick culvert | Chis Caan : < Ee a Potter Brothers, Horsham .. rer 138 
(217yds.) and manholes through land Mina Road, Bristol. | SE Moss, Southend Panne W. Reason, London, E.C. .. «. 11,945 
Serra cra & Oaten, surveyors, 9 Clare Street, Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge .. 3,539 0 seer, & Herel uae N. «3 11,916 
Ww. Thomas <o£785..0 Howard & Ruffle,* Hockley .. 31387 10 J. Horrocks, Croydon . bs 11,876 
innate: va | F. Wilmot, Ilford, Essex... 3,360 0 T. Cole, Islington, N. .. -. 11,838 
Ee - pba Z ° 3 E. West, Chelmsford.. .. 3.394 a Cropley Brothers, Ltd., Epsom 11,829 
G. Hedges* ee 4 | F. Dupont & Co., Southend 3320 0 AS. Peal Upper Nee WEG A 
G, Jones Soy cSt AO, MEA ®) | F. & E. Davey, Southend 3,287 0 oeeas OS ee aed gc 
i : s : Davis & Leaney, Southend W. Smith & Sons, Croydon 11,528 
* Accepted. [All of Bristol ] eaney, 3,224 0 n 
R. Elvey, Southend .. ei 3,150 O R. L. Tonge, Watford ., 2 ELSA 57 
Dover.—For supplying and laying sewers in Liverpool ; * Accepted. ah S) Page; €roydon~ «ane JOT Tato 
Street, Marine Parade, and East Cliff, comprising about J. B. Potter,* Carshalton Road, Sutton .. 11,099 
21sft. run of egg-shaped brick and cement sewer, 3ft. 6in. London, E.—For stores, cart and van sheds, offices, * Accepted. 
by 2ft. 4in.; 290 lineal feet of 24in., 343ft. of 2zin., 1,434ft. lodge, and public urinal, Wentworth Street Depot, for [Architect's revised estimate, £12,000.] 
of r8in., and 244ft. of 12in. stoneware socket pipes, with the Stepney Borough Council. Mr. M. W. Jameson, e 3 oa : 
manholes, &c., in connection therewith, for the Town borough engineer :— London, N.W.—For certain additions and alteratior 
Council. Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, A.M.I.C.E., borough F, & F. J. Wood C71 4s to the Harlesden Public Library, Willesden Junctio) 
engineer :— Balaam Brothersi ae 000 N.W., for the Willesden District. Council. Mr. Joh 
J. & T. Binns, 104 Wellesley Road, Martin, Wells & Co. Pies 6,700 Cash, F.R.1.\B.A., architect, 28 Newman Street, Oxfor 
Groydons a, (a8 pes) Societe 2,0 LOmO gO Patman & Fotheringham, Islington, N. 6,591 Street, W. :— , 
G. Munro, Heathfield Avenue, Dover 1,981 0 o J. T. Robey ES PS eet Fe rc an 6,576 Spiers & Sons, St. John’s Wood .. - £14449 
A. G. Osenton, Westerham 1,956 0 oO M. Calnan & Sons be Boe GROE J. & W. Easterbrook, Harlesden oe ox | 15327 
G. Bell, Tottenham oi Nisley pee oA RRre pen OF MSMR | R. & E. Evans aq, 35 REEL J. Appleby, Lambeth + fei Jn 5 ase ate aay a 
H. Richardson, Templar Street, Dove Brothers .. .. ere 6335 dings 216i Lamplough, Kensal Rise ne 27 
‘ Dover . a Re ee ae se 1,774 0 0 J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 6,237 General Builders, Limited, Notting Hill .. 1,137 
. Reeves,* Cheriton, Folkeston 1780/1 98I8 Coulsell Brothers 6,181 —For the erection of a block of work 
ae Accepted: (Surveyces estmare L. T. Lamplough 5,989 pr ondon Ws in Yeldham Road, Hammersmith, fe 
Finchley, N.—Accepted for the erection of new C. Dearing & Son 5,997 the Hammersmith Borough Council. Mr. Mai 
electricity works and tall chimney for the Finchley Urban Watts, Johnson & Co, .. .. 51977 M.I.C.E., borough surveyor :— 
District Council. Mr. E, Calvert, engineer :— J. E. Johnson & Son, Leicester 5,916 Din Ras AG Hide ana .. £8,981 0 0 
Hockley & Co., Grantham. J. Chessum & Sons .. Dbeu SGhy Ge OG, evils! Townsend & Coles .. 8.446 2 6 
Horsforth (near Leeds),—For the following works for the Horsforth Urban District Council:—Open septic tank, Balaam Brothers .. 6.932 0 0 
rainwater filter, sludge lagoous, storm overflows, manholes, and connecting sewers, &c. Messrs. Spinks & Pilling, L. F, Lamplough.. .. ae 6,889 oO Oo 
39 Prudential Buildings, Park Row, Leeds, engineers :— Wall. & Co. ~0 ved) sHaRe OVO OY 
Brick. Concrete. Wimpey & Co, «. 22 ae) Deen ee Odeo 
I. Gould, Leeds .. ae as Rs -. £2,503 0 0 £2,554 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood - 6,733 0 0 
Schofield, Sons & Co., Ltd., Leeds .. est 15933) 7a nO. 1,704 02 0 Martin, Wells & Co. Bie 6,600 0 oO 
J. Freeman & Sons, Oldham .. 1,877 0 0 1,786 0 oO | Vigor & Cose.n ie ieee ens 6,588 0 o 
Parkin & Co., Horsforth F- 1,851 15 0 1,888 8 0 G. Coffin & Son Soh line 6,539 0 oO 
J. W. Greaves & Co., Calverley 157527, © 1,719 I0 Oo S. Polden.. moe 6,439 0 O 
A. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds .. ie 1,729 18 7 1,770) 6 7 W.J. Renshaw .. .. 6,393 0 oO 
H. Arnold & Son, Leeds and Doncaster 1,685 0 o 1,595 0 O | C, Beach .. *. otra ee 6,288 0 0 
Ward & Tetley, Bradford es, = 1,625 6 o 1,642 12 0 | J. Chessman & Sons “5 3%. 6.2425 Onto 
H. Wilson, Bradford ae se 1,532 10 © a we 1,465 0 Oo General Builders, Ltd. 6,188 .0 oO 
D. Jones & Co., Batley (Ferro-concrete) 43 ae a = ae oe 1,470 0 O Simms & Wood .. .. §,990f 2, 8am | 
Do. do, Ae a a ot oe = 55 RHR! fo 1,498 3 11 | S, E: Moss, Southend... .: 5.) es (5;Q20 an 0ONmm | 
J. Bentley, Bradford - “a 50% ae 1,475 8 3 Scutt & Sons,* 163, Waterloo Road, | 
S. Naylor,* Long Row, Horsforth T4752 0OmeL 1434007 15 SB 5.545 I0 O 


* Accepted. a ‘Accepted. ; [Rest of London.] | 


JENNINGS’ PATENT 


Coen 


er: 
Pe 


“TIP UP” & “LIFT OUT’ 
LAVATORIES | 


OR 


Hospitals, Infirmaries, Schools, Hotels, Clubs, Railway Stations, Offices, 
and every description of Building, Public and Private. 
| 


i 
| : uh 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT EVERY EXHIBITION. 


Instantaneous discharge. 


Recommended for simplicity, efficiency, and cleanliness. 
No deposit round plug-hole. 


Is adopted in Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, Marlborough House, in the Residence: 
of Royalty, the Nobility and Gentry, and the principal Clubs, Hotels, Schools, &c., throughou 
the world, and as a guarantee of efficiency bear the name and address 


GEORGE JENNINGS, LITD., 


By Special Appointment Sanitary Engineers to H.M. The King, 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. | 


Particulars on application. 


i uw) 


| 
| 


Telegrams: ‘JENNINGS, LONDON.” 
Telephone: No. 680 HOP. 


omens MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD 
5 | 

is STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. sill: 

. 3 ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. we x 

aE TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. “Oo ie 

& é CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. an Pee 

Gs SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. Ss ff 


Re eee 53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


- October 15, 3902. 


ae 


London, W.—For pulling down and re-erecting | T. Jones, 4, C.M. ae Houses, 
64-67, Tottenbam Court Road, W., being the second | Rhymney .. «. 2,445 11 
ortion of new premises for Messrs. E. Catesby & Sons. W. Williams & Son, * * New ; Tredegar oe 2,285 15 
Mr. Henry A. Whitburn, architect, 22, Surrey Street, | * Accepted. 


W.C, and Woking. 
22, Surrey Street :— 


Quantities by Mr. J. T. Carew, 


Purley.— For enlarging the Warehousemen’s, Drapers’ 
and Clerks’ School at Russell Hill, for the Governors. 


J. Marsland . £12,252 | Richards & Co, .. £11.839 | Mr, George L ethbridge, F.R.1.B.A., architect, 7 7, Drapers’ 
Burman & Sons 12,145 | Smith & Sons II,550 Gardens, ce Gis 
Mattock Brothers .. 11,927; Patman & Fother- Kilby & Gayford .. £4,638 
H. M. Dove 11,920 ingham* » fae) 21,003 C. Wall & Co, y 4.621 
J. Carmichael... 11,848 * Accepted. Colls & Son 4,550 
A . : : Dawson & Son.. . 4,516 
JTondon, §.W.—For making-up and paving Lysia 1509 
Street, for the Fulham Borough Council. Mr. Francis eres = pom Dover ue 
Wood, A.M.I.C.E., F.G.S., borough surveyor :— eV OED DAC tOn 4,480 


Smith & Sons 4,437 


Footway. | Willmot & Sons kt <a ee 4,387 


| Adamant Stone Co. £300 0 0 | Buckland & Waters,* Redhill 1. 1. 1. 45375 
_ Imperial Stone Co. 299 0 0 * Accepted. [Rest of London.) 
Victoria Stone Co.* 2800 oO 
Patent Indurated Stone Co. 259 I0 O Radley Conese; Berks.—For the erection of a 
Excelsior Stone Co. 235 0 0 cottage at Radley College, Berkshire, for, Mr. F. J. 
Barmby. Mr. Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 
Roadway. 22, George Street, Oxford. Quantities by the architect :— 
G. Wimpey & Co... . £1,200 0 Oo | Brucker Brothers Nel lasers . £1,250 
E, Parry & Co. EyteO Oi erO | Kingerlee & Sons 1,020 
J. Ball . 1,146 16 3 | Krowlesicc SONS ack? erabcaelsa) jci@aes 959 
B. Nowell & Co. AL) (0) Te) | W. H. Gray BO WSO incite (On ONG. boc «tae Welle 
Pei Greenham™ <. 6. se 1,085 0 0 | i Wooldridge® 942 
* Accepted. “s Accepted subject to reductions. 


[All of Oxford. ] 
Richmond (Surrey).—For the erection of a new 


Parkstone (Dorset).—For the erection of new offices» 
Upper Parkstone, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking Co. 


Lid. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect, Parkstone :-- | dining-hall and laundry buildings at the workhouse, 
J. Wright .. at - 3,568 5 6 for the Guardians. Mr. Edward J. Partridge, F.S.I., 
W.J Cross 3,116 17° 6 | architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond, and 50, Lincoln's 
Miller & Sons.. 3,090 0 O Inn Fields, London, W.C.: 

_ J. H. Wilson 2,940 0 O J. Ww. Brooking, Rithaond £23,957 
A. & F. Wilson 2,900 0 O Kellet, Willesden .. 23,160 
Baker & Pearcy,* Parkstone 2,806 16 4 Martin, Wells & Co., Vauxhall . we 22,915 
* Accepted. S. N. Soole & Sen Richmond .. +. 22,813 

Rhymney (Mon.),—For the erection of a cottage Nightingale, Albert Works, Lambeth 22,500 

Bospita. Re at ae Mon.. for the Committee of W. Smith & Sons, Croydon ac 21,62 

the Rhymney Doctors’ Fund. Messrs. Llewellin, Smith J. M. Patrick, Wandsworth... ++ 21,290 

& Davies, architects, Aberdare :— J. Shillitoe & Son,* Bury St. Edmunds .. 21,000 
Davies & Francis, Pontlottyn . £2,605 0 * Accepted. 

E, Gronow, Clare Road, Cardiff .. 2,496 o Stockport.—For the manual and team labour and 
J. Morgan, Brynteg, Blaenavon .. .. 2,452 0 materials required in excavating, sewering, forming, 
T. F. Howells, 17, Wellfield Place, paving, kerbing and flagging the tollowing streets within 

Cardiff trance sc Bo 2.446 oO the borough—namely, Myrtle Street, Sycamore Street, 


PATENT SELF«ADJUSTING 


: $S,to 
BAYLISS, JONES SERIES. No.275. Round Bar RAILING. ; 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Is, 
we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 
to boundarv. 


LIST FREE. 


STANLEY BROS., Ltd., NUNEATON. 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. Glazed Stoneware Pipes. 
Gullies, &c. White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. 
Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. 
é Staffordshire Quarries, &c. 


W.H.URCH 
ARCHITECTS DESCRIPTIONS 
DESIGNS 


SAWING 
PLANING 
MOULDING 
MORTICING 


AND 


TENONING 


DEALS & PLANKS 
. DEEPED 


425 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


JOINE NERY 
STAIRCAS ES 


SPECIALITY 


‘CAREFULLY 
CARRIED 
OUT 


Ww. ase A. TL. 'T' E: Ee 
: SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


a in Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; 


NGS 


ref 


" yf 


aN," 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Xifi 


Ash Street, Oak Street, and Passages x and 2, off Myrtle 
Street—for the Highw: ays and Sewers Committee, Mr. 
John Atkinson, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor :— 


W. H. Williams, Stockport - 41,664 2 8 
N. Beddow & Co., Pendlebury. 1,584 8 3 
Gosling & Stafford, Hazel Grove 1,488 12 0 
W. H. Eva, Stockport.. 1,360 18 10 


P. Ds & So) De baves: ey 
Road, es et 


Old 
; 1,296 Ir o 
%® Accepte ad. 


West Ham.—For the erection of the Whalebone Lane 


Higher. Elementary Shools, Stratford, E., for the West 
Ham School Board, Mr. William Jacques, architect, 
2, Fen Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis 
& Sons :— 
‘W. Gladding .. £35:347 | Gregar & Son.. 29,829 
Battley, Sons & | . J. Maddison 29.187 
Holness 30,640 ; A. Reed “=; sie) 29;090 
Stimpson & Co. 30,330 | A. E. Symes,* Strat- 
G. Sharpe eee 305103 ford A scitte aciber 337 (0) 
Holliday & Green- | 
Rood 29,893 | 


* Accepted ‘subject to the approval of the Board of 
Eden: ation. 


Croydon.—Accepted for furniture to be fixed at 
“Swan and Sugar Loaf” Hotel, Brighton Road, Croydon, 
for J. E. Brown, Esq. Mr. Frank Windsor, architect and 
designer, 9 and 10, Bank Buildings, George Street, 
Croydon : — 


Waring & Co, ST enAs 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ae peehtih & ane BL ends 


TRADE MARK 


re 


a 
Conduits. 


The ‘ ‘Simplex Steel Conduit 
System” is now recognised 
by all the leading authorities 
to be the best method of 
installing Electric Wires. It 
is now almost exclusively employed 
for all kinds of installation work. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


are secured by the use of Simplex. Do 
not be satisfied with imitations. Every 
Conduit and Fitting stamped ‘‘ Simplex.’’ 


We are devoting a big factory and all our 
energies to the bringing out of one product, 
and it is owing to vhis concentration of all 
our efforts that our system to-day stands in 
the very sront. Pane of wiring a systems: 


[= 
SIMPLEX 


. ALL PARTIC ULARS FROM... 


THE SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT CO. LD. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


SOIL PIPES 


(1.C.C. WEIGHT) 


Per 1/9 Yard. 


6-ft. lengths, 4 in, diam. 


5 P.c. DiIscoUNT IF CASH ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. 


FROM OUR LONDON STOCK 


Special Prices for Large Quantities direct 
from our own Foundry. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET OF MANHOLE 
COVERS AND COMPARE PRICES. 


CHAS, P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd, 


IRONFOUNDERS, 
Southwark St., London, S.E. 


a Coa. 


4 a 
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=e , Sad. fom. = 
TENDERS—cont. Soda, crystals .. seh PEL tones 2 kG mmnS: 95a | 
Stretford.—For terra-cotta work in the erection of | Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. I 9 9 1410 0 : | 
generating station, for the Stretford Urban District Tar, Stockholm .. es» perbarrel xr 1 6 -— 
Council. Mr, Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88, Mosley Turpentine dé ve per Cw. 91.17) 3 — | 
Street, Manchester :— 
Crossley & Sons, Ltd., Middles- METALS. 
Ivo} fost Bee Won anh ve cyas ace oye teh 1 Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 o — 
Trustees of S. E. Clarke, Wrexham .. 965 10 0 Iron, Staffs., bar.. 50 do. GLIG (Oy eS 010 
HH. Re Bowers; Ruabon) ..y) es |e ee OTITIS, a Do. Galvanised Corru- 
Hathern Station Co., Loughborough 916 6 7 gated sheet o do. II 5 oO 11 10 2 / | 
Coalville, Sandford & Co., Coalville... 913 0 0 Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 1015 0 1016 3 Ye 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., London, S.E. .. 850 0 o Do. do. English common 4 
The Burmantolts Works, Leeds.. .. 822 5 0 brands .. ae do. ce Be -- | 
Gibbs & Canning, Ltd., Farnworth .. 800 10 0 Do. sheet, English 3]b. Z Y 
Jabez Thompson, Northwich .. .. 765 0 oO per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 0 
H. Stephenson & Son., Ltd., Accring- Do. pipe .. os oe do. TV Oln0' 
COM Sen oe Se le se O0 TOsko Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. 9 5 0 — YY) 
JC, Edwards, Ruabons..se..) <2 85m OO Do. floor brads.. ae do, 9 0 0 = Yh, 
Whitwich Colliery Co., Coalville .. 731 3 6 Steel, re Megas ae viewe teers Cli 
i ., Orrell, as 50 A 
geenaeae ary sia aes ne vot 10 6 | Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 6 I0 o 780210) a 
j. J. ee, Manchester, 2. 22 0) is) 1635710) 10 Tees Sg ‘ . oe per ton 113 12 6 xe 2.6 
The Staffordshire Brick and Terra- Jo. Hnglishingots .. OF) Mala 10.90 8L16.V10; Fo 
Cotta Co.,* Hednesford a! SSOMmOTLO Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do. 24 0 0 =- pean YELLOW. |PITOH PINE 
* Accepted. vie cc Moss Montaigne ie 24 0 3 ' —— : eH tie ae 
: 7 er on oe 0. 19) 7 19 12 : 
Woking (Surrey).—For the erection of a new resi- SOEs aoe At Wharf, |°* Sp within’ at Wharf. 
dence, for Mr. C. J. Butler. Me ae Whitburn, TIMBER. 
architect, 22, Surrey Street, W.C., an oking :— Wood 
Martin Wells .. ..£2,.350| Drowley .. .. .. £2,118 Fir. D . aM Bai: : d " 173 x 3x3 12 11 122 9 19 7 
A. A.iGale.cfoe. o5 . 2284 | Jo Whitburn) Aaya 2,090 ir, Dantzic an emel per loa 113 0 3 fe} 74x32 811 3 2 13 11 
G. Kemp... .5) 023198.) Harriss cee son* Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. Per toad aye ee 6 55° 174 x 3x 13 6 10 6 3 ll 2 
Tneram ere meen cst O7 Woking... .. .. 2,049 Do. Pitch . Se Oo. eH 3472 1S) 3°13 0 ; 
* Accepted. Laths, log, Dantzic .. perfathh 410 0 510 0 : 
| Do. Petersburg .-perbundle o o 8 — 
— Deals, Archangel 2nd & ist perP.Std. 9 15 0 2415 Oo 
Do. do. 4th &3rd do, OM O Opmeise15 0 
e Do. do. unsorted do. 5 12 6 610 0 
Current Markel Prices, ore abso 210 
s Do. Petersburgist Yellow do. 16.) 5) 70 
ee Do. do. and ,, do. 9 0.0 I210 0 
| Do, do. White.. do. 725) (0) 12 sc} 10 ; = 2 — 2 
ORY NET Lise a wees. A Do. ayes a a ae. Ain OD oS 
Be ; Do. White Sea ss oO. 13 5) (0) 17,85 80 
Braees Ae ate a¢ eer iand F me A ; : 6 Deals Quebee Pine, ap Per x Std.16 5 0 22 5:0 PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
/ of ie ; : BP : 0 oO — 
Barve ~ ae de: eae Sees Do aS ara Re ne x L020. 7 err 10. 90 With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
Sainfoin mixture ac do. A 16) (0) 8) 575+ (0 . ane : ae : 
Straw 1d i i do. THO. 0 wets © Do. Canadian Spruce 1st _ do. = 12 10 oO 14 x 4} Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per syuare. 
Do. do. 3rd &2nd do, 10) 0) 10) =e TOLTOMO 1 4 45/6 29/6 
OILS AND PAINTS. Do. New Brunswick .. do. a7 as TO 8 0 Oo x 44 4, 45/ ’ 5 
Castor Oil, French .. percwt. 1 5 9 _ Battens, allkinds _—_.. do 6 0 0 16 0 o These prices tuctude desiccatton, 
Colza Oil English a3 do. no G = Flooring Boards tin. pre- 
Copperas ot oe DEL TON a2) "O70 _ pared, 1st a +» persquare oO 10 0 OIL 3 VIGERS BROTH ERS 
Lard Oil .. “A +) pericwt, 2 .43).0) 2 147 0 Do. oe “ + ue Oy © He 3 ; 
Lead, white, ground, car- Do. 3rd &c... .. ce) Onn / gas gee 9 
cred ee Ge ee Harp Woops. TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do. TeOMG - Ash, Quebec Aes .. perload 317 6 515 0 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o o 54 © 0 53 Biren ; uCN 3 es . 3 17 6 Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Do. Russian do. Ons ON Ons ox, Turkey “ie =o pe : to) oe 
Pitch se .»| «es pee barrel o 7 0 Cedar,Cuba.. _—.. per ft.sup. 0 0 3$ 0 0 5 Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Shellac, orange .. -. percwt. 513 0 5 14 Oo Do. Honduras do. 0 o 433 — Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


eee: | BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING; (4) CARTING ; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


EWART’S “THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 

a6 EMPRESS 99 VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 

beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 


pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
Shillings. 


dial 
(VU 
— ) NOISELESS ‘“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 
i Durin an experience From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Highteen 
of P —c of pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 
68 YEARS we have found No.I. ARCHITECTURE. No. X. ENGRAVING. 
NO co L f ae nS Paap: No. XI. METAL WORKING. 
W so succ o.IIIl. STONE OuTTING. No. XII. FOUNDING. 
h F ccesstul as wa Ae CARPENTRY. No. XIII. TURNING. 
the * ” o.V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 
MPRE SS. No. VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 
Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country No. VIL, PorrEry. No. XVI. ARMOURERS, 
No. VIII. SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 


EW A RT No. 1X. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 
A Ltd 5 Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. — 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 


346-350 E USTO N ROA D and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller, 


LONDON N.W. Published by the Proprietors of ‘««THE ARCHITECT,’’ 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Frée. 6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 

For Official Advertisements. 

PS Per Line 
_ Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d 
i by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

i Paragraph Advertisements oe +e = OF § 
_ Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 

; by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 


Advertisements, ee on16 
Situations Wanted. « or Sincere 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. bor Boas) 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. ieee ORG 
‘ THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 
Subscription Rates. 


United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


_ Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
} Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
; Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
i me ephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Architectural Caio 


: Ir seems rather absurd to 
: A etl have to emphasize that the 
main feature in a block of 
eee buildings should be the council 
chamber; and recalling the notable old 
examples throughout the country, and the 
very proper and excellent creed of design- 
ing buildings so that they express, or at 
least indicate, their purpose on the front, 
one is greatly surprised at the majority of 
_ the designs sent in for new municipal build- 
_ings at Deptford. Forty-five sets were re- 
ceived, mostly from London architects, yet 
“those which have the council chamber at the 
front can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand ; for in the majority of cases this room, 
which is essentially the room in the whole 
building, is relegated to the back, though 
one competitor has the ingenuity to place it 
on one side. As a whole the designs do not 
impress with their brilliancy of planning or 
beauty of elevation. The site itself, facing 
New Cross Road, is an awkward one, being 
somewhat of a trapezoid in shape, which, 
with the other difficulties of accommodation, 
light and air, has made the problem a diffi- 
cult one to solve satisfactorily. The first- 
‘premiated design (by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart & Rickards) has, in our opinion, far 
and away the best plan of the whole collec- 
tion. Itis straightforward, and makes good 
use of the available space, the arrangement 
of the council chamber on the front with the 
mayor's parlour on one side and the kitchen 
and service on the other, in conjunction with 
retiring and committee rooms, being excellent. 
Weare able to give the ground, first-floor and 
mezzanine plans on the next page, while the 
front is illustrated on this. This front is pleas- 
ing in its general effect, and the suggestion of 
‘Deptford’s sea glories is interesting; but the 
clock tower is not altogether happy, and, 
with so low a building, it is perhaps a 
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question whether a little more emphasis of 
the vertical would not have been an improve- 
ment. Of the second-premiated design (by 
Messrs. S. B. Russell and C. E. Mallows) 
there is not much to say. Here again the 
council chamber is put out of sight and the 
whole treatment is rather poor; the drawing 
itself, like that of a second design sent in by 
the same architects, though very admirably 
done, is somewhat amusing in its exaggera- 
tion of the majesty of the building. The 
third-premiated design (by Mr. Arthur J. 
Gale) needs no special comment. Of the 
rest of the designs we may mention a few. 
Mr. T. Frederick Pennington’s stands up well, 
though the porch is rather weak in com- 
parison with-the massiveness of the other 
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LANCHESTER, 


parts; but it is a bold conception. No. 17, 
by Messrs. Butler Wilson & Oglesby, is fresh 
in treatment and rather fine in effect. No. 
40, Messrs. Banister F. Fletcher and H. 
Phillips Fletcher, is also deserving of atten- 
tion ; and note should be made of the conical 
ventilating shaft over the council chamber. 
No. 13 (Messrs. Crouch & Butler) and No. 15 
(Messrs. Wills & Anderson) have good 
features; No. 35 is represented by a brilliant 
wash drawing; No. 41 spends a good deal 
of his money on a huge tower which is not 
wanted ; No. 29 looks like half-a-dozen houses 
adapted for the purpose in view; No. 18 is 
extremely ingenious in leaving mysterious 
spaces between his walls when they are in- 
convenient to the squareness of his rooms ; 
and Nos. 20 and 21 are more than dimly 
reminiscent of Colchester Town Hall, a 
characteristic, however, which they do not 


| A Code of 


share alone. The exhibition of the designs 
at Sayes Court Hall, Evelyn Street, Deptford, 
S.E., closes to-day. Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
was the assessor in the competition, and the 
cost of the building was limited to £30,000. 

READERS may perhaps re- 
member that some time ago 
we published an American 
code of ethics for architects. We now have 
an English one for engineers. The Council 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
have addressed a circular letter to the clerks 
of some of the larger counties and boroughs 
calling their attention to the code'of, etiquette 
which, in the opinion of the Council, ought 


Etiquette for 
Engineers. 


| to govern all those belonging to the Institu- 
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tion. They at the same time point out that 
by advertising or by employing those who 
solicit employment, either directly or by 
agents, local authorities may deprive them- 
selves of the services of electrical engineers 
of high standing and great experience. The 
“ Code of Etiquette” is as follows :—(1) No 
consulting engineer should solicit employ- 
ment as consulting engineer verbally, by 
letter, by agent paid by commission or 
otherwise, or by any other means. (2) No 
consulting engineer should answer advertise- 
ments for consulting engineers. (3) No 
consulting engineer should advertise for 
employment. (4) No consulting engineer 
should pay by commission or otherwise 
anyone who introduces clients. (5) No con- 
sulting engineer should receive trade or 
other discount, or surreptitious commissions 
or allowances in connection with any works 
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which he superintends. (6) A consulting 
engineer who is also directly or indirectly 
interested in any contracting or manufactur- 
ing business should inform his client in 
writing what his connection is with such 
contractor. Architects will doubtless read 
this with interest. 


LIGHT, HEAT AND 
SMOKE. 


Forthcoming Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace. 


LIGHTING, heating and smoke abate- 
ment exhibition is to be opened at 

the Crystal Palace on Saturday, December 
13th, and will remain open for five weeks. 


Preparations for a really representative dis- | 


play were commenced many months ago, 
and from the progress already made there is 
no doubt that the forthcoming exhibition 
will cover a much wider sphere than that 
held last year, and, in addition, all the latest 
and most recent improvements in gas light- 
ing and heating will be included. 

The most important new feature of the 
exhibition will be the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Section, which is being organised under 
the patronage of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society. No branch of modern hygiene 
deserves greater consideration than that deal- 
ing with the question of getting rid of the 
obnoxious products of combustion of coal, 
and it is with the object of drawing increased 
attention to this very urgent subject, and in- 
teresting those more directly concerned, that 
the Society are offering a prize of £50 for the 
best domestic open gate which in the 
opinion of a jury (to be appointed by Sir 
William B. Richmond, president of the 
Society) is best capable of consuming its 
own smoke. The section will be situated in 
the centre transept, while a further space in 
the building will be set aside where exhi- 
bitors can show their various appliances in 
operation. 

The Gas Engineering Section, in which all 
the most up-to-date contrivances for the 
more efficient and economic uses of gas will 
be incorporated, will possess many unique 
inventions of interest. The latest advances 
in gas cooking and warming apparatus will 
be exhibited, and meters of all kinds will be 
on view. Every description of gas plant 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


and labour-saving appliance for the manu- 
facture of gas will also be able to be in- 
spected. A further section will, of course, be 
devoted to gas-engines, and also another for 
colliery exhibits of various coals. The Elec- 
trical Section will be fully representative of 
the industry. The promoters of the exhibi- 
tion have secured the support of the Acetylene 
Association, which should ensure this branch 
being particularly attractive. Next year at 
about the same time an international exhi- 
bition of a similar character is to be held at 


the Crystal Palace. 
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OUR NEW COMPETITION. 


PRIZES: £5 5s.; £3 3s.; £2 2s. 


E publish this week full particulars of 
the competition which was briefly 
announced in our last issue. 

The problem set is to re-design the front 
of No. 182, Fleet Street, occupied for the most 
part by Messrs. Carl Hentschel, Ltd., the 
well-known firm of photo-engravers. We 
should like it to be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that there is no intention of having 
this remodelled front actually carried out, 
the premises having been chosen simply on 
account of their suitability for the purpose of 
our competition ; which purpose is primarily 
to get students to think out a problem which 
will doubtless recur in their subsequent career 
as practising architects. 

To re-design such a front so that it com- 
ples with all requirements and produces a 
masterly refined effect is task enough for 
anyone ; and it is with that aim before them 
we wish all competitors to work. We want 
no mere stock pattern, no insipid copy of 
another man’s conception, norubbishy hotch- 
potch ; and while we desire the treatment to 
be essentially modern —of our own time and 
carried out under our own conditions—we 
want none of that rampant uselessness and 
affected eccentricity which passes current — 
under the name of “ Art Nouveau.” 

The front must be a logical outcome of 
the conditions, accepted frankly, and ex- 
pressive of the functions of the building : and 
the ornamentation should be suggestive of — 
the uses to which the building is put. Pro- 
vision should be made for a sun blind over © 
the shop. 

The following are the conditions of the 
competition :-— 

(1) Materials—-bricks ; with stone dressings — 
optional. Terra-cotta and glazed faience 
not admissible. Material for roof optional, 
but risks of fire to be strictly considered. — 
Exposed ironwork permissible. 
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(2) The general dimensions of the existing 
building, illustrated on this page, are to 


where utility suggests. 

(3) Regulations of the London Building 
Acts to be observed. 

(4) Cost—no fixed sum is stipulated, but 

_ the cost must be reasonable. 

(5) Proper provision to 
lighting and ventilation. 
(6) Provision to be made for displaying 
the names of the users of the building, 
namely, Carl Hentschel & Co., Ltd., and The 
British Tea-Table Co., 1897, Ltd. 

(7) Drawings required—front elevation; 
section of front showing ends of floors; 
plans at ground and first-floor levels, and 

others (to show projections) if thought de- 

sirable ; one sheet of details. 
(8) All drawings, except details, to be 
_ drawn to tin. scale; details, tin. scale. 
(9) All drawings to be on white paper of 

Imperial size (30in. by 22in.) and to be 
arranged in the following manner—on the 
one sheet, the elevation, the section at the 

right-hand side of it, and the plans arranged 
- underneath; a scale to be drawn below the 
plans. On the second sheet the details, 
also with scale. Drawings to be unmounted 
and to have the name and address of the 
author written in ink on the back 

(zo) All drawings to bein black and white 

_ —clean line work without wash or colour, 
pencil ov crayon, of any sort; sections and 
plans to have walls blacked in solid 
wherever possible. Neat and accurate 

_ draughtmanship will be taken account of in 

_ the judging. 

_ (11) Ashort description to accompany each 
design, giving particulars of materials em- 
ployed, &c. 

(12) Premiums---first, £5 5s.; second, £ 3 3s. ; 
third, £2 2s.: all orany of which the assessors 

_ reserve the right to withhold if, in their judg- 

_ment, the designs are not of sufficient merit. 
(13) The assessors will be the editors of 

Tue BuiLpers’ JourNaL, whose decision will 
be final. 

(14) The drawings will remain the property 
‘of their authors, but we reserve the right to 
reproduce any we think fit. Endeavour will 
be made to return the drawings to the com- 
petitors in good condition, but we do noi hold 
ourselves responsible for any damage or loss. 

(15) All drawings to be sent in addressed 
to the Editor of Tue Buitpers’ JourRNat, 


be made for 


be adhered to, but variations may be made 


_ Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, | 
London, W.C., so as to reach him not before | 


November 25th next and not after December 
Ist next. 

(16) Any design will be excluded from the 
competition which violates any of the in- 
structions here given, or which is received 
_ after December ist next (accidents in transit 
excepted). 


Dimensions. 


The following are the dimensions of the | 


existing building :— 
Ground Floér : 
Width of pilaster (a)—see illustration on 
this page —1ft. 2in. 
Width from outside of pilaster (a) to 


centre of left-hand window bead—6ft. | 


4in. 

Width of shop window—oft. r1in. 

Width of pilasters (B, B)—r1ft. each. 

Width of door opening in the recess 
next to (A)—3ft. 11in. 


Width of door opening between (xz) and | 


(B)-—3{t. 6in. - 
Entire width across front, between out- 
side edges of (a) and (s)-—2arft. gin. 
Height from top of glazed sill-board 


F below shop window to pavement 
: aft. 31n. 

» Depth of shop entrance (next to a)— 
¥ 3ft. 43in. 


Height from pavement to lead flat over 
fascia-board above shop—12ft. 6in. 
Height of fascia—rft. 6in. 


-- First Floor : 
auuc Windows-—8ft. by 3ft. 2in. 
Width between window openings-— 
3ft. 51n. 
Height of room inside —1oft. 8in. 
Height from sill level to floor inside— 
1ft. ro5in. 


Second Floor : 

Windows —6ft. by 3ft. 21n. 

Height of room inside—8ft. 7in. 

Height from sill level to floor inside — 
2ft. 31n. 

Height from top of sill on second floor to 
top of drip moulding over first-floor 
windows —a2ft. 3in. 

Height from top of sill on second floor to 
top of lead flat above fascia-—raft. 2in. 

Third Floor : 

Windows—-4ft. roin. by 3ft. 2in. 

Height of room inside —7ft. rin. 

Height from top of sill on third floor to 
top of sill on second floor—oft. 5in. 

Fourth Floor : 

Height of room inside—odft. 

Height of bench by windows—3ft. 

Height from top of balustrade to top 
cornice —3ft. 51n. 

Height from top of balustrade to top of 
sill on third floor——traft. 2in. 

Entire height of building——5oft. 

The existing building is fronted with 
stucco painted ochre colour. The front wall 
is about 18in. thick. 

The ground floor is taken up by the restaur- 
ant, and has a counter placed along the right- 


hand wall. There is a screen directly inside 
the swing doors to shield diners at the tables 
from observation and to protect them from 
draughts. 

The first floor is used by Messrs. Carl 
Hentschel as a general office for the receipt 
and despatch of drawings and_ printing 
blocks. ‘The window on the left-hand side 
at present lights a telephone office with a 
desk in the window. This office is formed 
by a partition which meets the wall between 
the left window and middle window close 


| to the latter. 


On the second floor are a number of 
proofing machines, and a bench under the 
window upon whichseveral men are engaged 
in retouching blocks. 

The third Hloor is occupied with machinery 
for bevelling, rouletting the blocks, &c., and 
requires a good light. The window on the 
left-hand side lights a small square office for 
the secretary, partitioned off from the rest of 
the room. This partition cuts the front in 
the centre of the dividing wall between the 
left and middle windows. 

The fourth floor is used for reproducing 
drawings by photography, and does not need 
much light. 


It is to be observed that drawings should 
show only the building in question and not the 
new building to the vight, which is only 
included in the above illustration to show how 
the premises ave situated. (The street shown 
on the extreme right of the illustration is 
Fetter Lane.) 
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some most interesting features, is one of the 
least known buildings in the district. It 
does noi, from a point of architectural unity, 
compare with South Hayling, neither does 
it rise to the importance of the central tower 
at East Meon (see THE BuiLprers’ JOURNAL 
for August 13th last); but, embracing work 
of the Saxon, Early English and Decorated 
periods, it well represents the gradual de- 
velopment of a very ancient church, when 


FIG. 1.-SAXON WINDOW IN TOWER, 
strength was an absolute necessity, to that 
time in the thirteenth century when the 
heavy methods of the Normans gave place 
to the lightness of the Early English 
architect. 

Owing to its lonely position by the Old 
Langstone Harbour, the church is now 
visited by few persons who take even a more 
than casual interest in-ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It is never mentioned in the usual 
lists of Saxon buildings, yet the remains, if 
small, are certainly of interest as throwing 
some light on the architectural development 
of the structure. The Saxon work referred 
to is in the tower, and comprises only the 
lower external stage easily identified by the 
rude character of the masonry ; the walls are 
pierced by Saxon windows now forming 
exits to the roof. These arches (Fig. 1) are 
round-headed, constructed of large blocks of 
rough-hewn stones with portions of brick at 
intervals, which seem to be of Roman origin. 
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2.—CAPITAL 


IN NAVE. 


this chapel is built up in pilaster-like stripes, 
but flush with the surface; this may have 
been an idea derived by the fifteenth-century 
builders from what they had seen of the old 
Saxon church. What may be other remains 
of Saxon work moved from its original 
position seem to exist in the filling-up of 
the fifteenth-century door in the south wall 
of the nave. Some of these stones measured 
24in. by 6in., 20in. by 53in., and others 21in. 
by 31n. 
from an earlier building. All other vestiges 
of the Saxon church have now disappeared, 
but I think the present Decorated chancel 
may be looked upon as occupying its site, 
and that it extended as far west.as the tower, 


the western termination of that church. 
Saxon towers are often of small dimensions, 
and usually without constructional staircases, 
for greater safety during the troublous times 
of the pre-Conquest period. From the scanty 
remains.of the Saxon tower at Warblington 
_ it is rather difficult to give a decided opinion, 
but it certainly well agrees with the tests 
usually applied to pre-Conquest structures. 
There is every reason why here the Saxon 
church should be a tower of strength, exposed 
as it undoubtedly was to the fierce attacks of 
hostile people. 
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The structural alterations followed a some- 
what unusual course, but they may be easily 
read, and to deal with them in chronological 
| sequence a beginning must be made with the 
nave. This [ take to be an entire departure 
from the original ground plan, and dating 
| from the earlier half of the thirteenth century. 
| This nave was built on to the then existing 
| Saxon church, thus transforming the old 
western tower into a central tower. Now, 
the purpose of a central tower is to bind in 
one the whole fabric of a church, and to bea 
culminating point on which the eye may 
rest, as at East Meon orSouth Hayling. The 
_ diminutive character of the Warblington 
_ tower is quite unsuited to this purpose, and 
adds nothing to the external proportion of 
the building. It seems probable that the 
thirteenth-century architect foresaw this 
result, and he therefore carried up the tower 
| to in some measure remedy the defect, which, 
however, still remains. The whole of the 
nave work is of the thirteenth century, with 


nearly all still 
later insertions. --> 
The piers of the 
| south arcade are 


It is quite possible that these came | 


which from its early remains evidently marks | 


| is not so beautiful as when a whiter material 


the exception of the windows, which are | 
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FIG. 4.—MOULDINGS. 


A, West respond of north arcade; B, capital and 
base, north arcade; c, capital, eastern arch under 
tower; p, Decorated string in chancel; E bowl of 
piscina in north aisle chapel; F, capital, band and 
base, east respond of south arcade; G, piscina, south 
aisle chapel. 


| 
| 


four slender circular columns of Purbeck 
marble. This material is also used in the © 
capitals and bases, which is sufficiently un- — 
common to be of interest. The effect, perhaps, 


ee 


is used, as there is a lack of lnght and shadow, 
the peculiar beauty of thirteenth-century — 
foliage ; but, on the other hand, a strangely — 
rich appearance is obtained (Figs. 2 and 3). — 
The piers of the north arcade are entirely 
different in form, and the reader is referred to 
Fig. 4 in order to see the inferior character of 
this work when compared to that in thesouth 
aisle. It is difficult to account for this curious 
divergence in two arcades of practically the 
same date. 

At the east end of the north aisle a poor 
modern screen marks the position of a chapel — 
in which is the good Early English piscina (ee 
Fig.4,£). The chapel floor has a large thirteenth- 
century coffin slab of Purbeck marble, pro- 
bably of the founder of the chantry of which 
this is the chapel. The south aisle has a 
corresponding chapel, and a fourteenth-cen- 
tury piscina in its south wall. In the north — 
wall is the recumbent effigy of a young girl © 
in the costume of the latter part of the four- 
teenth century (Fig. 5). It was originally 
found under the eastern bay of the south 
arcade, and then removed and placed under 
a poor niche of the fifteenth century. The 
figure is quite uninscribed if we except much 
modern vandalism. On the floor of the 
chapel is a coffin slab showing some signs of 
a floriated cross now too badly mutilated to 
be of any great interest. 

In the north wall of the nave, under a 
niche never intended for it, is the recumbent 
effigy of a woman, shown in Fig. 6. There 
is a tradition in the district that these two 
ladies desired to build the nave, but could 
not agree as to the exact design of the new 
work. As both were equally determined to 
build according to fancy, each lady followed 
her own inclinations; hence arose the diver- 
gence of style. The story is pretty so far as 
it goes, but, unfortunately for it, the effigy in 
the north wall (Fig. 6) antedates everything 
in the church except the Saxon remains, and 
the effigy in the south chapel is the latest — 
thing in the church except its canopy, with 
which it has no relation. I do not for one 
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oment deny that they may have been 
enefactresses of the church, but as to their 
being joint builders of the nave a slight 
glance at the figures is quite sufficient to 
serve as an emphatic denial. The effigy in 
the north wall is of Purbeck marble or some 
‘kindred hard material—consequently the 
"drapery is but slightly in relief; the eyes 
have that peculiar almond-shape and vacant 
4 expression so often seen in Norman work. 


Leaving the nave, the arch supporting | 


the tower may be brought under notice. 
Originally, of course, this spot was the 
western termination of the Saxon nave, but 
when in the thirteenth century the present 


nave was added the old wall was destroyed | 


it 
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i 8.—EARLY ENGLISH CAPITALS (8, FIG. 7). 


and it became necessary to construct arches 
leading from the Saxon nave (probably still 
retained as a chancel) to the newly-erected 
body of the church ; from this it will be seen 


that the Early English architect, with charac- | 


_ teristic boldness, cut away a portion of the 
tower walls and constructed two arches to 
carry the weight. At this time, too, the 
tower was carried up two stages above the 
Saxon work, and with this additional weight 
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of the strain. 


_ plan) is built inside the Early English frag- 


ments, and this explains why the Decorated 
base projects beyond the thirteenth-century 
columns. A reference to the sketch plan 


_ will easily show this curious and interesting 
method of supporting a tower which had 


it can be well imagined that the slender | 
piers beneath were strained to the uttermost, | 


one eventually collapsing altogether. This 
is confirmed by a reference to the rough ground 
_ plan (Fig. 7). The portion lettered a indicates 
the fragments of an Early English arch, a 
_ companion to that lettered z (the capital of 


the latter is shown in elevation at Fig. 8). | 


{ft was seen in the middle of the four- 
teenth century that these slender columns 
~ were no longer capable of bearing the weight 


_ whole of the Saxon 


of the enlarged tower, and it therefore | 


became necessary to take down the eastern 
arch and construct in its stead a larger sup- 
port capable of bearing a great proportion 


MWC, age, 
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LY ENGLISH BASE TO TOWER 
ARCH (B, FIG. 7). 


outgrown its inserted supports. The details 


of the tower arches are shown at Figs. 8, 


g and Io. 

Whatever the ori- 
ginal chancel may 
have been, it was 
entirely renewed 


during the earlier 
half of the four- 
teenth century, as 


the present long east- 
ern arm dates from 
that time; it pro- 
bably includes the 
site of the Saxon 
high altar and the 


church — hence _ its 
comparatively great 
length. The archi- 
tectural details are 
extremely simple, 
but it serves as an 
object-lesson in con- 
struction, relying solely on its proportion 
for effect. 
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The fourteenth-century tiles in the chancel | 


are of great interest as being the only re- 
maining specimens in the district (see Figs. 
11 to 14, next page). 

Attached to the north wall of the chancel 
is the Lady Chapel, now used as a priest’s 


vestry; the piscina and canopied credence | 


are both of fifteenth-century work. A rudely- 


constructed squint pierces the wall of the 


chapel and bears on the high altar. Beyond 
this the chapel contains nothing of interest. 


This new arch (letter c on | 


The porch in the north wall of the nave is | 


an addition of circa 1350; its barge boards 
are elegantly decorated with pierced cuspings, 
and the whole of the woodwork has acquired 
a silver-grey colour by “some six centuries’ 
exposure” to the weather. The door still 


| has its medizeval closing ring. 
In passing, some notice should be made of | 
_ the modern work in the church. Real effect 


| about thirty-five years ago. 


the oak roof, but a piece of true restoration— 
if the expression may be used—would be the 


' removal of the meagre wooden screens of the 


aisle chapels and some of the glass put in 


completely spoils the effect of good archi- 


| is obtained both in the east window and in © 


Nothing so | 


tecture as bad glass, and here we have a | 


really beautiful interior sadly impaired by © 


much ill-directed energy displayed in some 
of the nave and chancel windows. 

In two of the corners of the churchyard 
stand small forbiddiug-looking structures 


belonging to the truly “Gothic” period of 
the immediate past. They were erected as 
| watch-houses for the prevention of body- 

snatching. It is hard not to pity the watcher 
in this lonely churchyard—a loneliness at 

times no doubt relieved by a boon com- 
| panion, animate or inanimate—but still even 
_ at that a gruesome loneliness, with the clouds 

sailing past the moon, the wind and rain 
| beating up with the tide, and—a quick end 


7.—SKETCH PLAN OF TOWER SUPPORTS. 


to the loneliness—over there in the corner 
a small sudden light, a few swift movements 
with spades, the professional heaving of a 
load and a sneaking procession to the water- 
side completed the science of body-snatching 
as once practised at Warblington. Now, 
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thank Heaven, the faithful dead are laid to 
rest in the hope of a joyful resurrection, only 
the watch-houses remaining as witnesses to 


an unlovely custom of the 
times.” 
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IN CHANCEL. 


FIG. 14.—TILE 


“good old | 


THE CATHEDRAL FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 


ONE LAYMAN AND ANOTHER. 


N p. 137 of our last issue we referred to 
the remarks of ‘“‘A Layman” in re- 
gard to the Liverpool Cathedral Competition, 
published in the “Times.” We were glad, 
however, to see “ Another Layman”’ take up 
the cudgels. In his letter to the ‘‘ Times” he 
says :— 
lt cannot be the fact, as suggested by “A 
Layman,” that the assessors have ‘“ reported 
as if no candidate who had not sent in special 
designs was to be considered a candidate at 


| all,” since one at least of the selections for the 
_ final competition, and more than one for 


honourable mention, was based upon draw- 
ings of work previously executed. 

It is quite true that busy men cannot be ex- 
pected to send in specially-prepared designs 
But when an architect has already executed 
work on a considerable scale he can, without 
difficulty, send in on such an occasion some 
such record of it in the shape of drawings as 
will really evidence his fitness or otherwise 
to design an important building. Instead of 
this, there were architects who sent in some 
scrap of drawing or photograph of a kind 
wholly inadequate to form any basis for a 
judgment as to his powers. If Hercules pre- 
sents a foot fragile and insufficient as that of 


a child, the best judge may be pardoned for 


not realising how gigantic a body there is 


/ concealed. 


But it may be said that regard should 


have been had not alone to the material sent 


in, but to the knowledge which, from other | 


sources, the assessors might be supposed to 
have of the powers of the competitors. 


would have been a farce —a visitimg card 
would have sufficed. Indeed, some of the 
drawings amounted to little more, and their 
submission showed a scant respect to the in- 


telligence of the assesscrs, of which they | 


might well complain. : 
The circumstance of youth or inexperience 


in a competitor does not daunt us in Liver- | 


pool, where the genius of a youth of twenty- 
one has left us our St. George’s Hall. 
may be (though there is no reason to suppose 


it) that the assessors are mistaken in their | 


estimate of the capacity of the five selected 


| competitors, and that no truly worthy design 


will be produced by any of them. But not 


lay) 
that case the sending in of drawings at all | 


It | 


even then will there be realised the fear | 
which your correspondent expressed that the | 
“Liverpool Cathedral movement may end in | 


a fiasco.” For the committee are under no 
obligation to accept any one of the designs, 
and if the best of them are not good enough 
others must be obtained which are. 


A Letter from Mr. Bodley and Mr. Shaw. 


In last Friday’s ‘“ Times” was published a 
letter from Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., the advisory architects in 
the Liverpool Cathedral competition. Refer- 


ring to the suggestion of “‘A Layman,” they | 
sav :—“ We are inclined to believe that we 


did not misunderstand them (the Committee) 
at all. 


We are the more inclined to this | 


belief from the fact of the Committee having | 


accepted our report in its entirety and from 
having refrained from adding the names of 


any other architects to our list-a power | 


which they expressly reserved, and which 
they would have been fully justified in 
exercising had they desired to do so. ‘A 
Layman’ is curiously unfortunate (to say the 
least of it) in his statement that we directed 
our attention to those competitors who had 


| prepared a special design, and that we gave 


little care to those who had taken what we 
described as ‘absolutely no trouble.’ He 


says we judged ‘the merits of the architects 


according to the amount of trouble they had 


| taken in this particular competition.’ 


“The name that stands first in our list is 
that of architects who sent only old draw- 
ings, and who, therefore, must pass into the 
category of those who took ‘no special 
trouble.’ 
and we accepted these old drawings as 
strong and decisive evidence of skill. 
their authors are to be asked to prepare for 


the final competition a complete design for — 


the cathedral. We think this fact disposes 
of the whole of ‘ A Layman’s’ letter. 

““We wonder if the writer of the letter 
really saw and studied the drawings (there 
were about 1,200 of them) as carefully as we 
did, or if he is writing from mere hearsay. 

“ff he had seen them we believe he would 
have been as much surprised at the contents 
of the portfolios as we were. One competitor 
sent a single plan rather suggestive of the 
Albert Hall, the entire area being closely 
seated. In his report he said he had never 
built any buildings, and that he had been 
unable to prepare a design, as he had been 
ill. Another competitor submitted a large 
chalk drawing of a figure; a third two 
photos of a brass lectern, and soon. There 
were many similar, and many designs equally 
little to the point. We do not for a moment 
suggest that a man who can draw the figure 
could not design a cathedral, but we think 
the Committee would desire to have stronger 
‘evidence of skill’ in the direction of the 
work they required done. And when, for 
example, we placed the two photographs of 
the brass lectern in juxtaposition with thir- 
teen large and carefully-matured drawings 
of a cathedral, showing fine architectural 
skill and great knowledge in every line, we 
contend that we were right in our view that 
these threw far more light on the question to 
be decided than the lectern did! 

“When we examined the drawings the 
names and addresses of the competitors 
were, at our express desire, carefuliy con- 
cealed, so that we knew the designs by 
numbers only. 

‘““The numbers in our report in no way 
indicate any order of merit. They are 
simply in the rotation marked down as the 
drawings were hung in the galleries.” 


The First Section of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Southsea, has been opened. Accommoda- 
tion is now provided for about 900 persons. 
The centre aisle will be lofty, with the four 
massive strong pillars in the centre. The 
altar, although not yet completely furnished, 
is richly equipped, and as the chancel is 
raised somewhat high it is easily seen from 
all parts of the church. The six standard 
altar-lights are of massive hammered brass, 
made from special designs by Mr. J. T. 


Micklethwaite, F.S.A. The organ-loft is a_ 


large one, and will accommodate in a few 
months a magnificent instrument, costing 
£2,500, now at Merchistoun Hall, Horndean, 
which will be reconstructed by Messrs. 
Norman & Beard of Norwich. 


chancel with all its fittings. 


Port Sunlight Church, which, through 


the courtesy of the “ Liverpool Post,” we are ~ 


able to illustrate on the opposite page, is now 
being erected from the designs of Messrs. 


William & Segar Owen, of Warrington (the — 


drawing was exhibited in this year’s Royal 
Academy). The church is 1o4ft. long by 


30ft. wide, and will provide accommodation — 


for 800 worshippers. The building will be 
of Helsby dressed stone, both inside and out, 
with an open-timbered roof ; the pews, doors, 
and other fittings being of pitch-pine and 
oak. There are special pews for a choir of 
forty. The floor is of wood blocks, with 
marble in the aisles and passages. The work 
is being carried out by Messrs. Lever Brothers’ 
own staff, under the direction of Mr. J. Barnes, 
building manager. 


But the work was well designed, — 


So 


‘The next 
section to be added 1s now in course of con-— 
struction, and will consist of the permanent 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. 


+ 
“'TCHE first meeting this session of the 

Architectural Association School of 
Design was held at 9, Conduit Street, W., on 
October 14th, the chair being occupied by 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.ILB.A. It had been 
arranged that Mr. Guy Dawber, Mr. Edward 
S. Prior and Mr. E. W. Mountford should 
deliver addresses, but the two latter were 
unable to attend and their place was taken, 
at short notice, by Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


Mr. Guy Dawber’s Views. 

Mr. Guy Dawber said :—Weare all students 
together, and any advice which I may give 
must apply to us both. Broadly speaking, 
design depends a great deal on its environ- 
ment and the suitability to its purpose; a 
town house, for instance, with its more or 
less decorated front hemmed in by blank 
walls on either side, would be utterly out of 

lace if transported into the country. You 
know too well that excess of ornament 
should be avoided, and that it should only 


Proposed Village Cavey = 


Study the best modern work as well as the | 


old: and if you see a building which 
delights your eye, try to dissect it and dis- 
cover how its effect is produced. The culti- 
vation of this habit will help you to design 
far more than studying endless books and 
illustrations and making scores of pretty 
sketches. 

Beauty in architectural desiga does not 
result from richness and profusion, but from 
elegance of form, proportion, harmony of 
colour and perfection of execution. All 
materials have their particular limitations 
and uses. Think of the forms you decide 


_ AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


upon and then confine your work within the | 


limits of the materials you select; but do 
not think that perfection of material and 
workmanship will atone for feebleness of 
design. 

Make up your mind first of what you will 
build with—whether your walls shall be of 
rubble or ashlar or your roofs covered with 
tiles or slates. If of brick, confine your 
design to the limits of that material. If you 


employ plaster, remember it requires to be | 
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be used to complete your design. It is by 
going over your designs again and again and 
rubbing out that you will achieve a successful 
result. I could give you no better instance 
of this than Mr. Phil May, whose practice it 
is to eliminate every line that is not needful 
for his purpose. 


Remember that the object ofall decoration is | 


to ornament and to adorn, not merely to show 
off the skill of the designer and the decorator, 
and unless placed in the right position it 
will be worse than useless. It is of course 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast 
Tules, as in all ages opinion has differed as to 
what is and what is not beautiful. There is 
much difference of opinion as to how far the 
architeéct’s work should be influenced by tra- 
dition. Some say, go straight to Nature. 
This is a fine theory, but in practice it does 
notseem feasible, as architecture is essentially 
utilitarian, and neither the ant nor the bee 
will help us to solve our problems, nor will 
the contemplation of any number of leafy 
avenues aid us in designing a church ora 
cathedral. 
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of the knowledge to-day. But guard against 
being too original, else you will stand in 
danger of getting into the slough of the New 
Art, with its crawling line, and its treatment 
of wood and stone as if they were copper 
wire. Ornament must follow construction ; 
and though the tendency is to be original 
yet I think that much of what we see around 
us is only ephemeral. Many of those who 
condemn our modern architecture, and point 
slightingly to the past, forget that the old 
builders had not the same difficulties to con- 
front which we have—the needs of to-day, 
the use of iron and steel, the limitations 
imposed by towns—all these things have to 
be considered in forming a judgment. 

Think over these matters and remember, 
above all, that your designs should be honest 
endeavours to adapt our art to everyday 
requirements, and that we should try to 
make them a real benefit and force in the 
architecture of our day. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes’s Remarks. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, who spoke from a few 

notes which he had hastily jotted down, 
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Witham & Soar Owen 


used broadly and simply. Abhor shams of 
every kind. 

Note the ways in which others have pro- 
duced effects, for it is only by continually 
absorbing work both old and new that your 
own will be made estimable. Avoid all 
tricks and mannerisms, and remember that it 
is the essence of good architectural drawing 
to make it intelligible to the workman who 
will be required to carry it out. It is an 
admirable plan to try to picture in the 
mind’s eye the finished work. If you train 
yourself to do this you will be surprised to 
find how helpful the practice is. Then, after 
thinking out the mass, study the detail. 
Detail makes perfection and you should en- 
deavour to make your work as perfect as 
possible in every wav. Remember that 
eccentricity is not synonymous with genius. 
In architecture and decoration there is a 
strong movement throughout the country not 
only to treat material sensibly but to exhibit 
a freshness in treatment. Servile imitation 
is a disease. We need a revival of the old 
simple forms and feeling with the addition 


— ‘arrtnsto 
Be 


said :—Mr. Prior believes that design cannot 
betaught. Doubtless that is true, but you can 
learn a good deal about design. Mr. Prior's 
theory is that it should grow spontaneously, 
but few things do that. Wild flowers that 
are cultivated produce more glorious effects, 
and wild fruit trees become more fruitful 
by being pruned. I think we may consider 
that the young student represents, more or 
less, the young crab apple tree on to which 
we proceed to graft some of the knowledge of 
the gnarled oak: and the vigour of the crab- 
apple will surprise everybody. ; 

‘The object of this class is to assist the 
students in the study of design, and perhaps 
that will meet Mr. Prior’s dithiculty. I think 
so much of the present tendency is to cram 
for everlasting examinations. Students 
would do themselves much more justice if 
they did not think of qualifying for some 
examination by some particular month. 
Learn all things thoroughly —after all, you 
are preparing yourself for a future career, not 


| for an examination. 


Proportion, | think, is one of the principal 
Ba 
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things in design. If you get this correct—not 


necessarily according to any particular rules— | 
then you can proceed to the detail; and that | 
should not be mass of crudeness, but sparing | 


and refined, for one of the great difficulties is 
to know what to leave out. 

If you are sketching, try to do without 
your india-rubber—your sketch will be all 
the cleaner and better; but, on the other 
hand, in designing it is invaluable—in fact, 
I don’t know what we should do without it. 
As regards measured drawings, 1 think the 
student would do well to contine himself to 
measuring every building that he admires, 
not simply for the sake of making a pretty 
drawing, but to learn its secrets and apply 
them to his own work. 

Good new work will teach you very nearly 
as much as old work. If you study only the 
old you willhave all the difficulties of to-day 


to work out for yourself, whereas by studying | 


modern work you will find some of these difh- 
culties already solved. As regards materials, 


it is a great pity that architects should so | 


jump from one material to another, for in 
this way a design is spoiled which might 
have been satisfactory if carried on in a 
proper manner. If you have to design a 


brick and stone building you must limit | 


yourself to some treatment which will not 
produce a lot of irritating lines. 

This class of design has one particular 
use—there is a certain amount of beastliness 
in all students, and it is a good thing to 
work it off on the class of design, where, so 


to speak, they throw off the rash; and, if | 


Mr. Hare will forgive me, I think that is 
another use for competitions. Judging by 
some | have seen | think it is well for them- 
selves that the gentlemen should have had 
that bad attack. 


Don’t study old work in small fragments — » 


when making a study of a door, for example, 
see that you examine the inside as well as 
the outside. 


will find them invaluable. A friend of mine 
says he always designs to $in. scale. That 
is a fatal practice. Donotadopt it, but keep 
your ideas larger and broader. 

Mr. Dawber had spoken of originality. 
may be very original, but you do not want 
any of the “Art Nouveau.” Digest and 


Take in things as a whole, and | 
if you cannot measure a building sketch it, | 
but put dimensions on your sketch and you | 


It | 


_ to operate in their degree. 


study what has been done before you on re- | 


cognized lines, and follow the principles 
there exhibited. ‘The study of works in pro- 
gress is also most valuable to the student. 
Get out of your }in.-scale offices and on to 


the building, and then learn how the work is | 


carried out. 
The chairman thought, of all that had 


been said, quite the most important was that | 


relating to simplicity. The greatest difficulty 
a young man had was to keep his work 
simple. If they studied some of the old 


buildings and put them down on paper, it | 


was astonishing how simple they looked, 
and in this connection he cited the garden 
front of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge. 

Mr. H. H. Statham also spoke, and the 
vote of thanks having been passed the meet- 
ing terminated. 

The subject set for the advanced class of 
design is “ A Market Hall fora Small Village 
or Market Town’’; and for the elementary 
class, “A Stone Summer-House.” 

A new Workhouse and Infirmary at South- 
mead has been erected for the Barton Regis 
Board of Guardians. The site occupies 
134 acres and the outlay on site and build- 
ings has been £33,000. The joint architects 
were Messrs. W. H. Thorp and A. P. J. 
Cotterell. The contractors for the bound- 
ary wall were Messrs. W. & J. Bennett ; 
for the main buildings, roads and paths, 
Messrs. Forse & Son; and for the drainage, 
Mr. Marshall Lovell. 


WHAT UNDER LIES 
VENICE. 


Some Observations by a Geologist. 
A “T).Sc. in Geology” writes to the ““Morn- 
ing Post” in reference to ‘“‘ The Cracks 
of Venice” (see p. 143 of our last issue). The 
following are soine extracts from his letter :— 
So far as I have read no one seems to have 
grasped thoroughly the geological factors of 
the problem which is now forced on the 
attention of engineers and architects. Some 


| years since a series of papers by Professor 


Sacco, of the University of Turin, threw great 


light on the geological structure of the Po | 


Valley. Professor Sacco’s papers 


_ show that since early tertiary time 


the valley as a whole has subsided 


As the result, those portions which lie on 


or near the east and west median line (as | 


Venice does) are situated on some hundreds of 


feet of alluvial deposits, partly littoral, partly | 


terrestrial, partly riverine. These have been 
proved in borings for water to a depth of 
nearly 6ooft.; and terrestrial deposits in the 
form of massive peat-beds have been proved 
toa depth of gooft. Here, then, is an im- 
portant factor of the problem not to be over- 


looked by those who are in any way held | 


responsible for the safety of the charming 
lagoon city and its historic monuments. 
Any engineer with some geelogical know- 
ledge, who will refer to Fig. 23 of the first 
volume of the late Sir Joseph Prestwich’s 
“Geology” (p. 85), will, I think, at once 
grasp the importance of it, and will be in- 
clined to attribute the increased sinkage of 
the Venetian area of late years to the exces- 
sive removal of water from the underlying 
strata through the numerous deep wells 
which engineers have sunk, though, of course. 
other and more general causes have continued 
Earthquakes in 
the Alps to the north and south indicate 
certainly that the orogenic movements, to 
which I have referred, have not yet entirely 
ceased, but it may be doubted whether they 


| have had any direct effect on the buildings 


of Venice. 

We are told that the foundations of the 
Campanile were laid on piles driven into 
solid clay; but we are not told what under- 
lies this clay, though that could be approxi- 
mately predicated by any geologist capable 


_of interpreting the data furnished by the 


many well-sections available. Nor are we 
told what the thickness of that clay may 
be; whether, ¢.g., it is comparable with that 
of the London clay, which supports the 
great buildings of our Metropolis. Probably 
far from it. To put'it another way, we have 
no data yet published, so far as I have read, 
to assure us that more yielding strata below 


_ have not undergone compression with the 
| excessive removal of water from them of late 


years. Such a condition of things would, as 
a matter of course, lead to a maximum of 
depression, ceteris paribus, where there was 
the greatest superimposed weight, as in the 
case of the Campanile with its load of over 
11 tons to the sq. ft. * 

Ruskin in one of his pleasant day-dreams 
has told us how his imagination led him to 
see in the present conformation of the floor 
of the great church of St. Mark the imita- 
tion by the architect of the waves of the 


| Adriatic ; but, to my mind, when I walked 


over it more than twenty years ago it sug- 
gested the bulging-up of the floor, after the 
fashion of well-known “creeps” in the dis- 
used galleries of old coal mines, by the 
action of the force due to great superincum- 
bent weight, as that is transmitted through 
a yielding medium in the direction of least 
resistance. And I asked myself the question 


| whether the vast weight of the Campanile 
| was not mainly responsible for it, and whether 
| the glorious tower itself must not some day 


come down or topple over. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON 
THE PASSING OF . 
LONDON. 


N the course of his address before the 
annual meeting of the London Topo- 
graphical Society, held at Burlington House 
on Wednesday last, Lord Rosebery said :— 
London is changing before our eyes. It has 
been changing during the last quarter ofa 
century with inconceivable rapidity, but tha 
rapidity has been .almost duplicated and_ 
triplicated since the advent of the London — 
County Council. What ancient streets it is 
going to cut through in that great new 
avenue for which it cannot find a name ;_ 
what are to be the demolitions entailed by 
that anonymous crescent which all the 
sagacity of our municipal legislators has 
failed to christen. I do not dare to reckon; 
but 1 do not doubt that among my three 
colleagues in the chairmanship of the London ~ 
County Council there must be a guilty 
feeling that at this moment the march of — 
utility is going to stamp out some venerable — 
dwellings, some ancient associations, which — 
dwellers in London would gladly have 
spared if that were possible. 5 
But as these destructions are inevitable, x 
and must go on with the development of 
London, surely the least we can do is to 
preserve for our descendants the exact picture — 
of what was and what has ceased to exist, 
both in the shape of maps of streets that 
were and also of representations of ancient 
and interesting buildings which have been — 
destroyed. 
Ido not profess to be an expert like Mr. 
Wheatley or Mr. Gomme, but I never examine 
a print of an old house, such as Bedford 
House, in Bloomsbury Square, which has so 
many political associations, or any sketch of — 
the old Palace at Whitehall, which has 
almost entirely disappeared—the ground plan ~ 
of which the Society has produced—I never 
come across any trivial prints of that kind 
without feeling a desire that they should be 
preserved, and so give this Victorian and 
Edwardian London which we inhabit some — 
flavour or aroma of the historical London 
of the past, without some knowledge of 
which, after all, so much of our political 
history is unintelligible. 
If we are to do this, asI think it ought to — 
be done, and as it is not in the least likely 
that any public body, borough council, or 
other will spend the rates in doing so, it — 
is necessary that some small nucleus should 
be formed of people who are earnest in this © 
matter, and who wish to preserve for the — 
instruction of future generations some picture 
of the fast vanishing London as it is. That 
is the function which we present to our-— 
selves in the first place. But we also have 
in view the reproduction of rare maps, of 
some of which, as Mr. Gomme has told you, 
only one or two copies exist; and therefore, 
in the interests of their preservation, it is 
most desirable that copies should be made 
by some association or other. Even if no 
member of our Society wishes to preserve in 
his house copies of these maps, yet, in the 
interests of the general public, it is most 
desirable that they should be multiplied, so 
that in case of accident or fire the maps may 
not altogether disappear. 4 
The following resolution was passed at the — 
meeting: ‘‘ That this Society strongly urges 
upon the London County Council to syste- 
matically preserve objects and places of — 
historic interest to Londoners under the 
powers conferred by the Acts of 1899 and 
1900, and in particular expresses the hope 
that the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand may not be proceeded with until 
efficient steps are taken to preserve relics and 
objects of interest and to put on record the © 
particulars of their locality.” 
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CONWAY SUSPENSION 


4 BRIDGE. 


PROPOSALS BY THE CORPORATION, 


s 


i 


HE Conway Corporation recently held a 
private meeting to discuss what should 

be done in regard to the Suspension Bridge 
built by Telford over the river. In 1878 the 
Government Office of Works offered to sell 
the bridge, and an effort was made to induce 
the county authorities of Denbighshire and 
Carnarvonshire to purchase it. At that time 
the tolls only yielded £480 per annum, and 
the bridge was debited in the books of the 
department with a capital of £450,000. The 
counties regarded the concern as a doubtful 
speculation, and refused to have anything to 
do with it, though it was clearly their duty 
to acquire it and throw it open to the public 
asacounty bridge on the main road along 
the coast. The Corporation of Conway 
offered to participate in the purchase, and 
the Llandudno Commissioners were asked 


to join, but they, too, were shy. So Conway | 


made the plunge alone. 

The huge capital expended on the work by 
the Government was due to the great cost of 
the embankment. A vast quantity of stone 
was tipped to form this approach to the 
bridge, and so unstable was the foundation 


_ that the embankment sank several times, and 


it actually cost more than the bridge. On 
the southern slope of it the London and 
North-Western Railway Company based the 
embankment, carrying their line up to the 
tubular bridge, and paid to the Government 
£260 per annum for the right todo so. The 
Office of Works agreed to sell the bridge and 
the embankment to the Corporation of Con- 
way for £10,000, and the railway company 
agreed to purchase the right to lay their line 
on the embankment slope for £6,500, that 


_ figure being arrived at on the basis of thirty 


years’ purchase at 4 per cent. An Act of 
Parliament to wipe out the remaining debit 
on the books of the Board of Works had to 
be passed, and another to convey the bridge 
and embankment to the Conway Corporation 
as trustees on behalf of the public. These 
measures cost £1,500, which Conway had to 
pay. Then something like £3,000 was ex- 
pended by the Council in putting a new floor 
on the bridge. This brought the total sum 
to be provided by the Council up to £8,000, 
for which sum the bridge was mortgaged to 
provide the money. 

Since that date, owing to the growth of the 
seaside resorts of Llandudno and Colwyn Bay 
and other parts of the coast, the revenue from 


_ the tolls has quadrupled, and the Corporation 
have paid off the mortgage and have raised 


£7,000 towards the capital sum of £10,000 
which the Act says shall be accumulated out 
of the revenue after paying all expenses for 
maintenance. It is stipulated that when 
that capital sum is completed the bridge 
‘shall be thrown open to the public toll-free, 


_ the future maintenance to be paid out of the 


income from the capital fund. The Corpora- 
tion have now, quite suddenly, realised that 
this capital fund is insufficient to provide for 
the maintenance, though it might have been 
when the Act was passed owing to the 
ag yield of invested money at that time. 

hey therefore desire it to be increased to 
£20,000, and they are going to the Local 
Government Board for a provisional order to 
make that charge. They also intend to 
strengthen the bridge by means of additional 
cables, &c., at a cost of £6,000 or £7,000, as 
described on p. 22 of the BurtpErs’ JouRNAL 
for August 27th. 

At present extraordinary traffic is not 
allowed across the structure, so that a heavy 
road motor or other unusually. weighty vehicle 
must go round by Talycafn or Llanrwst to 

et over the Conway. Thus the Corporation 
fave to raise £13,000 to complete the increased 
capital account and, say, £7,000 for the 
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strengthening works, making a total of 
£20,000, The present lessor pays something 
like £1,700 per annum for the tolls he collects; 
and assuming that the maintenance costs 
£300, and that the Council continues to 
appropriate to itself the sum of £3co, which 


| it has recently resolved upon to meet the 


cost of management, this leaves a nett 
income of £1,100 per annum. Should this 
be realised the users of the bridge will 
have to continue to pay the tolls for eighteen 
more years. It may, however, be that before 
that period has passed the county councils 
of Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire will 
realise that it is their duty to take over and 
maintain the structure as a county bridge. 


LONDON’S COUNTY 
HALL. 


£900,000 FOR THE ADELPHI SITE, 


T last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council Mr. J. S. Fletcher 
brought up the report of the special committee 
as to the Adelphi Terrace site for a new county 
hall. He said that the Council had been con- 
sidering the question of a permanent home 
ever since its creation in 1888. They had 
considered as sites Christ’s Hospital in 
Newgate Street, Millbank Prison and the 
Foundling Hospital. Later the site now 
occupied by the Hotel Cecil was offered for 
£400,000, but that and other sites were 
either rejected by the Council or their Bills 
were thrown out by Parliament. When, two 
or three years ago, it was resolved to make 
the fine street to connect Holborn with the 
Strand, another favourable opportunity arose 
for reserving a site for a county hall. Un- 
fortunately, to facilitate the passing of their 
scheme through Parliament the Council 


_ agreed to reinstate the Gaiety Theatre and 


two other buildings within the crescent area, 
and had represented that though the im- 
provement would cost about {4,500,000 there 
would be recoupment of about £ 4,000,000. 


. That recoupment would have been seriously 
_ reduced if the county hall had been placed 


on the most costly part of the improvement 
area, The Aquarium site was rejected as 


| wanting in dignity, and another site of four 


acres, facing the river opposite Lambeth 
Palace, was abandoned as not sufficiently 
central, while both sites were too near the 
Houses of Parliament. The committee now 
reported strongly in favour of building on 
the Adelphi Terrace site, which had a central 
but quiet position in London. The cost of 
that site (£900,000) was very moderate as 
compared with other sites, and such a 
favourable opportunity was not likely to 
recur for many years. A discussion followed, 


| but on a show of hands the reception of the 


report was carried by 60 votes to 16. 

Mr. Fletcher moved: “ That the Council 
do apply to Parliament for power to acquire 
compulsorily for the purposes of new offices 
the properties bounded on the north by 
William Street, the Tivoli Music Hall and 
Adam Street, on the south by the Embank- 
ment Gardens, on the east by the Hotel 


_ Cecil, and on the west by York Buildings.” 


Dr. Cooper then moved as an amendment: 
“That in view of the heavy rates now being 


- levied in all the eastern and southern metro- 


politan boroughs, it is inadvisable to apply 


_ to Parliament for sanction to raise the large 


_ sums of money which the adoption of this 
| scheme must necessitate until Parliament 


has given to London some new source or 
sources of income.” 

Further discussion took place, but on a 
division the amendment was rejected by 
78 votes to 29. 

Colonel Rotton moved the adjournment of 
the debate, which was agreed to. ; 

The report as to the naming of the new main 
street from Holborn to the Strand and the 


| lectures. 


new crescent street was withdrawn, and the 
question will now be referred to the General 
Purposes Committee. The revived proposal 
for a tramway over Westminster Bridge and 
along the Embankment stood over. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 


HE annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens was held last 
week at Burlington House, W. The report 
read by the hon. secretary (Mr. William 
Loring) stated that the work of the School 
had been carried on successfully under the 
directorship of Mr. Bosanquet during the 
past season. Among the students of the 
School were Mr. C, Heaton Comyn,A.R.I.B.A., 
and Mr. A. E. Henderson, architect. Mr. 
Comyn was appointed to an ‘ architectural 
studentship” in connection with the exca- 
vations in Crete. He occupied himself in 
the neighbourhood of Athens by making a 
complete set of drawings of the beautiful 
little Byzantine church at Daou, at the south 
end of Mount Pentelicus, to which Mr. 
Bosanquet had invited his attention. Mr. 
Henderson was readmitted as a student for 
the third time, for the special purpose of the 
Cyzicus survey. Of the preceding year’s 
students Mr. J. H. Marshall had been 
appointed Director-General of the Archzo- 
logical Survey of India; Mr. Wells had 
settled down to the practice of his profession 
as an architect ; and Mr, Penoyre had under- 
taken a course of archeological ‘‘extension”’ 
Messrs. Fyfe & Mackenzie, formerly 
students of the School, had served once more 
as Mr. Evans’s assistants at Knossos. 

Passing to the work of the Director, the 
Committee had to record the preliminary 
excavation of the early site at Palaedkastro, 
on the eastern coast of Crete. The excava- 
tion was carried out under the supervision of 
Mr. Bosanquet, with the assistance of Mr. 
Comyn. The site appeared to have been 
almost untouched from Mycenzan times 
until the middle of the last century, and 
contained abundant remains of houses, large 
and small, of the Mycenzan period, together 
with numerous tombs and many hundred 
vases, both of that and of the earlier epoch. 
The Director had been busy sorting and pre- 
paring for publication the last results of the 
important excavations at Phylakopi in 
Melos. The finest specimens of pottery from 
Phylakopi now adorned the Mycene room 
in the Central Museum at Athens; and a 
number of duplicates had been brought home 
to England, by the courteous permission of 
the Greek Government, and would be 
divided between the Ashmolean, Fitzwilliam 
and (probably) the British Museum. — 

The Committee regretted to have to report 
a deficit of £164 on the year’s working. It 
was earnestly to be hoped that this deficiency 
might be speedily supplied by fresh sub- 
scriptions. 

The chairman (Dr. Thomas Hodgkin) con- 
gratulated the meeting on the success of the 
School. In past times the zeal of archzolo- 
gists had been somewhat intermittent. Now 
it was to be hoped that it would be con- 
tinuous, and that we should not fall behind 
other nations; and that no Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would ever lay his lands on 
the little grant which had been made by the 
Government. The details known a genera- 
tion ago of early Greek history were few 
and uninteresting ; Carlyle had bitterly com- 
plained of Thirlwall’s first volume as nothing 
but Pelageans and Lalages and Chaireans 
and Melageans and Dolopes— Dolopes— 
Dolopes! Now happily that was all 
changed, and the dry bones was made to 
live; and it might be that the Pelasgians 
themselves would be brought into clear 
historic lines. 
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Views and Reviews. 


Shoring and Underpinning. 

The third edition of this standard work 
upon the subject of shoring and underpinning 
has just been published. This edition has been 
revised by Mr. Frederick R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., 
but he has found little to alter. The book 
deals most thoroughly with the subject, and 
one of its best features is, that abstruse theore- 
tical discussion of the mechanical principles 
involved is relegated to a separate chapter 
and is not made necessary to the intelligent 
understanding of the general principles. In 
ordinary practical work it is more usual to 
proceed by rule-of-thumb methods, which 
are quite efficient enough for the somewhat 
elementary works of shoring. ‘Of course on 
occasion it is necessary’ to go into things 
more thoroughly, but this is for the expert. 
One of the most useful chapters in the book 


| 
| 


THE MANCHESTER 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


“(Rn Municipal School of Technology, 
Manchester, was opened by Mr. Arthur 


| Balfour last Wednesday. The legatees of 
the late Sir Joseph Whitworth gave a sum 


of £5,000 and a plot of land 6,400 sq. yds. 
in extent, situate in Sackville Street, for the 
purpose of erecting the school, to which the 
Corporation added a further area of goo 
sq. yds. In 1895 the building of the new school 


| was begun, and from that time to the present 


the building and the equipment of the new 
school have been in progress. In addition, 
the Committee are erecting on a plot of 
land 1,248 sq. yds, in area, close to the main 
building, a commodious dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing house for textile goods, 
and for the manufacture, dyeing and finish- 
ing of paper. The new building is of im- 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF TECHNOLUGY AT MANCHESTER. 


is devoted to the shoring and underpinning | 


of medieval buildings. This is, perhaps, 
the most ticklish work there is of the kind, 
and the avoidance of any unnecessary damage 
is most important, for damage to an old 
structure is irreparable, however careful may 
be the restoration. 

“A Treatise on Shoring and Underpinning, and gener- 
ally dealing with ruinous and dangerous structures,” by 
Cecil Haden Stock. Third edition, revised by Frederic 


Richard Farrow, F.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, W.C. Price 4s. 6d. 


Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College.—The annual report for the past 
year contains nothing new of importance, 
but the standard of work has been well 
maintained. Towards the new buildings 
fund £176,173 has been collected, and con- 
tracts amounting to about £130,000 have 
been entered into. 


| syllabus 
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and sanitary work and investigations. A 
extensive library is provided. The building 
erected after the designs of Messrs, Spaldin, 
& Cross, of London, by Messrs. Robert Neil 
& Sons, of Manchester, is constructed 
terra-cotta and Accrington bricks in tk 
French Renaissance style. The school i 
designed to accommodate the mechanica] 
electrical and sanitary engineering industries 
the chemical*and textile’ industries: th 
building and printing trades; and man) 
minor trades and industries. The value o 
the sites, structures and equipment of th 
two buildings will be nearly £300,000. Thi 
of the school is published b 
Mr. John Heywood, of Manchester, price 6d. 
and forms a large volume. Lectures o1 
architecture and building are given by Mr. ] 
Wilson and Mr. A. E. Corbett, A.R.I.B.A 
The illustration on this page was drawn bi 
Mr. Hedley Fitton, and is published in thi 
syllabus, 


posing proportions, and is one of the largest 
buildings of the city. It is oblong in plan, 
and comprises six storeys, the corridors on 
each floor being lit from two spacious areas, 
whilst the classrooms and laboratories are 
all lit from the outside. The chief and 
practically the only public entrance is in 
Sackville Stree, leading to a spacious entrance 
hall 4,000 sq. ft.in area and thence to the 
main staircase, there being two subsidiary 
staircases, each containing a lift, giving 
ready access to the rooms on each floor. 
Over the entrance hall is an examination and 
public lecture hall of the same area, and 
above it a commodious chemical laboratory. 
The basement is one great workshop and 
laboratory for spinning and weaving, and 
mechanical, electrical, steam and hydraulic 
engineering ; whilst throughout the building 
extensive laboratories and workshops are 
provided for chemical, physical, metallurgical 


SPALDING AND CROSS, ARCHITECTS. 


| 
| 


Kirklington Church, about nine miles from 
Carlisle, has been reopened after undergoing 
extensive interior repairs and decoration at < 
cost of £1,150. The work included the re 
seating of the church, chancel and choir, the 
putting up of a fresh ceiling in oak, the 
introduction of a new pulpit and othe 
necessary fittings, and the re-painting and 
decorating of the whole of the walls. 


A new Town Hall at Marlborough has 
been erected to replace the old one. It is in 
the Late Renaissance style and is of red 
bricks, with Ham Hill dressiz 4s and cream- 
tinted rough-cast for the upper storey. The 
roof is a high-pitched one, with broad eaves, 
and covered with dark red tiles. Mr. B. 
Hillier, of Marlborough, was the contractor, 
and Mr. C. E. Ponting the architect. The 
amount of the contract was £7,500, but this 
has been exceeded. , 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HOMER AND ARCHITECTURE, 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 

tion was held on Friday evening last 

at No. 9, Conduit Street, W., Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. The adoption 
of the annual report and balance-sheet was 


_ proposed by Mr. C. H. Brodie and seconded 


by Mr. G. F. Hooper. This was carried 
The following were then 
elected members :—Messrs. Cecil G. Hare, 


} Herbert C. Ingram, W. Paul, A. S. W. 
{ Mackay, Hugh J. Scott, A. Tudor Groves, R. 


M. Butler, Andrew N. Prentice, Stephen J. 


» Adams, W. J. Feare, Solomon Ford, T. W. 


of which the following is a summary :— 


' 
i 


Fullerton, R. C. Foster, H. H. Whittington, 
Noel A. F. Haslewood, E. R. Nixey, Richard 
) Tasker, Maurice E. Webb, E. J. Whitley, F. 


/E. Whiting, A. Clavel Withers, J. W. Waite, 
George Vey, W. N. Couldrey, B. Chaikin, A. 
A. Hands, W. T. Temple, Alan Binning, 
Hamilton Reaney, A. M. Millwood, P. O. 
Dunk, C. Gascoyne, S. W. Hill, J. R. Osborn, 
M. R. Martin, P. H. Topham, E. F. Ferry, 
A. E. Mumby, A. Horsnall, G. F. Royds, T. 
C. Pope, C. M. Harris, T. S. Atlee, W. G. de 
M. Wilkinson, J. H. Markham, Louis Cohen, 
C. A. S. Vardy, W. Whymper, W. K. 
McDermott, G. D. Clunies Ross, G. G. 
Sigismund and L. Morgan. 

Mr. T. R. Spence then read his paper on 
“Homer and Architecture and the Crafts,” 


The aim of this paper is not to enter into 


_ vexed questions of archzology or the latest 
_ discoveries relating to archaic art and their 
_ relation to the life of Homer. 
| the nature of a fairy journey with him, noting 
| the delicate and subtle suggestions on archi- 
_tecture and the crafts which interlace the 
' expression of his joy in battle, and the lovely 
' sea and land in which is set the story of his 
characters. 
'into the future and saw the wonder that 
would be,” for, we may take it, the art he 
_ described was more in the sense of a vision 
| of its fruition. 
| Phidias gave in marble and metals. 
| not archaic work be the strenuous childhood 
_ of effort to materialise the conception of the 
_seer? and only when Phidias came did his 
-ideas reach their permanent ripeness and 
' fulfilment. 


It is more in 


He was the seer who “dipped 


He gave in literature what 
May 


How well he has suggested in 
the Odyssey a broad conception of archi- 
tecture in speaking of shadowy halls, echoing 
galleries and fragrant chambers, and the 
value of the bath. His genius seems to have 
indicated most of the things in architecture 
and its accessories which are acceptable to 
those who find their joy in this great art. 
Any discussion on Homer and architecture 
really embraces 


All that is best in Greek Art. 

So that the subject is a vast one. It is 
like accepting a brief for the scheduling of 
all that adds to the beauty and refinement of 
life in architecture. Of course, I mean one 
phase of architecture only, and my reverence 
‘is equally great for many others of widely 
distinct periods of expression in form and 
‘treatment. The architecture that Homer 
_gives largely appertains to stately dwellings ; 
‘it is the hope of all students that commissions 
for such will reach them sooner or later. 
Recently architecture has suffered somewhat 
from persistent efforts to graft on to that 
architecture, which should be spacious, large, 
and dignified, such forms, shapes and dimen- 
ions as appertain to the cottage or kitchen 
urniture. 

- Homer’s appreciation for the decorative 
details of marble, colour, metals, &c., associ- 
ted with architecture, seems to run on true 
hemes of harmony. Their gamut is not 


| be aclothing over all. 


large (probably the better for that), and 
consists of gold, silver, ivory and bronze, so 
that you feel he was familiar with the 


refinements of life and free from the tyranny 


of the commonplace. His heroes, during the 
delight of battle, were decked with magnifi- 
cent beaten armour, ornamented in repoussé 
of gold and silver ; some descriptions of such 
are quoted later, and we only need to refer 


to vase paintings, &c., to see how good was | 


the general scheme of the armour of the best 
Greek period. In the “Iliad” we find the 
first reference to architecture in a suggestive 
passage on Priam’s palace, ‘‘adorned with 
polished colonnades—and in it were fifty 


| chambers of polished stone, builded hard by 
| one another, wherein Priam’s sons slept 


and for his daughters over against them, on 
the other side within the courtyard, were 


twelve roofed chambers of polished stone, | 


builded hard by one another.” 

Hephaistos plays a great part in the arts, 
he being the great craftsman in metal in the 
house of the gods. 
described as being imperishable, star-like, a 
house of bronze worked by the trooked god 


himself, where he forged “ tripods, twenty in | 


all, to stand round his hall, and beneath the 
base of each he had set golden wheels, that 
of their own motion they might enter the 
assembly of the gods and again return unto 
his house, a marvel to look upon: this much 
were they finished that not yet were the ears 
of cunning work set thereon—these he was 


| making ready and welding chains,” &c. 


The description of the shield of Achilles 
is carefully detailed at some length, and gives, 


with a keen insight, all that goes to make | 


magnificent subjects illustrating such inci- 
dents as embrace all those elements which 
are decorative. 

In the Odyssey 


we learn more of the arts that appertain to | 
home life and its hospitality; the provision | 


for these things is mainly the architects’ 
function, so that we may not pass them over. 
Bathing and anointing with olive oil and 
sweet herbs ended all fatiguing journeys 
and preceded all feasts. Much was made 


of guests arriving from either peaceful or | 


warlike expeditions. They were led into 
the hall. “They sat down orderly on seats 
and high chairs, and when they were come 


| the old man mixed well for them a bowl 


of sweet wine, which now in the eleventh 


year from the vintage the housewife opened.” | 


When Telemachus was welcomed at the 


house of Menelaus by his wife we find the | 


following: “ Helen bade her handmaids set 
out bedsteads beneath the gallery, and fling 
on them fair purple blankets and spread 
coverlets, and thereon lay thick mantles to 


the hall with torch and spread the beds, and 
the henchmen led forth the guests. Thus 
they slept there on the outer gallery of the 
house —the hero, Telemachus, and the splendid 
son of Nestor. 

Again, when Telemachus and his men had 
“tilted his chariot against the shining faces 
of the gateway, and led them into the hall 
divine, and they beheld and marvelled as 
they gazed through the palace, for there was 
a gleam as it were of sun or moon through 
the lofty palace of renowned Menelaus. But 


after they had gazed their fill, they went to | 


the polished baths and bathed them. Now 
when they had bathed and anointed them 
with olive oil, and cast about thick cloaks, 
they sat on chairs by Menelaus, and a hand- 
maid bore water for the hands in a goodly 
golden ewer and poured it forth over a silver 
basin to wash withal, and to their side she 
drew a polished table and laid upon the 
board many dainties.” 

Throughout the whole of Homer's writing 
there is evidence of a close acquaintance 
with the treasures of art of many races, and 
the examples of these may have fired his 
imagination, Many quotations might be 


His own dwelling is | 


So they went from | 


given from the “ Odyssey,” but probably the 
following will suffice as bearing on archi- 
tecture ; — 

““Meanwhile, Odysseus went to the famous 
palace of Alcinous, and his heart was full of 
many thoughts as he stood there, or ever he 
had reached the threshold of bronze, for there 
was a gleam, as it were, of sun or moon 
through the high-roofed hall of great-hearted 
Alcinous. Brazen were the walls which ran 
this way and that from the threshold to the 
inmost chamber, and round them was a frieze 
of blue, and golden were the doors that closed 
in the good house. Silver were the door- 
posts that were set on the brazen threshold, 
and silver the lintel thereupon, and the hook 
of the ‘door was gold. And on either side 
stood golden hounds and silver . . .and 
within were seats arrayed against the wall 
this way and that from the threshold even to 
the inmost chamber, and thereon was spread 
light coverings thinly woven, the handiwork 
of women : Yea, and there were 
youths fashioned in gold, standing on firm 
set bases, with flaming torches in their hands, 
giving light through the night to the feasters 
in the palace. And he had fifty handmaids 
in the house, and some grind the yellow corn 
on the millstone, and others weave webs and 
turn the yarn as they sit restless as the leaves - 
of the tall poplar trees, and the soft oil drops 
off that linen, so closely isit woven . . . 
And without the court hard by the door is a 
great garden of four plough gates, anda 
hedge runs round on either side, and here 
grow tall trees blossoming, pear trees and 
pomegranates and apple trees with bright 
fruit, and sweet figs and olives in their bloom. 
The fruit of these trees never perisheth or 
faileth, winter nor summer, enduring all 
through the year evermore; the west wind 
blowing b-ings some fruits to birth and 
ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, 
and apple on apple, yea, and cluster ripens 
on cluster of the grape, and fig upon fig. 
There, too, hath he a fruitful vineyard 
planted, whereof the one part is being dried 
by the heat, a sunny plot on level ground, 
while other grapes are gathering, and yet 
others they are treading in the wine-press. 
In the foremost row are unripe grapes that 
cast the blossom, and others there be that 
grow black to vintaging. There, too, skirt- 
ing the furthest line, are all manner of 
garden-beds planted trimly, that are per- 
petually fresh, and therein are two fountains 
of water, whereof one scatters his streams 
all about the garden, and the other runs over 
against it beneath the threshold of the court- 
yard and issues by the lofty house, and thence 
did the townsfolk draw water.” 

It seems to me that 

The Architect Ictinus and Phidias 
have petrified the dreams or prophecies of 
Homer, so that we can in a measure believe 
they were one in architectural design, the one 
finding his expression in words and the other 
in such material elements which embody 
architecture and give it a local habitation 
and a name. 

It should be our function to gather the 
threads together of what makes Greek art so 
great, and I can only indicate some things 
which occur.to me as evidence. From what 
Ihave seen in Greece the perfection of the 
workmanship of every detail in the archi- 
tectural remains is very patent—from the 
perfect arises of fillets and flutes of the 
immense Doric columns, the soft and accurate 
curves of the volutes in the Ionic caps, the 
daintiness, finish and shape of the egg-and- 
tongue and other details of acanthus leafage 
on horizontal mouldings: the fine sinuous 
uniting curves, and relief of the acanthus 
when used in larger and detached forms; the 
true and delicate contours of their mouldings 
and the juxtaposition of larger flat curves 
with smaller incised and sharply cut members; 
the sense of decoration they get in soft hori- 
zontal lines of shadow being picked up and 
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accentuated by the sharp incisive darks 
below; the evidence of 

Reserve in the Disposition of Ornament. 
If their ornament was full of nice detail so 
was it laid on a quiet field, and thus lost 
none of its value. This vignetting of the 
sculptor’s jewels is a most commendable 
feature in architecture. ' 

Notice the satisfactory way in which their 
bas-relief panels filled up the space they were 
to adorn—the subject filled the space fully and 
with dignity, the heads not shpping far 
below the top moulding. What could be 
better in this respect than the frieze of the 
Parthenon. In their groups of ornament 
note, notwithstanding much small work in 
parts, running through are always larger 
curving, uniting forms so that the general 
effect is in no way belittled, but delicacy and 
breadth of expression is maintained. 

Our incomparable British Museum is a 
treasure house of Greek art, and there you 
may note how satisfactorily many things 
relating to architecture are accomplished. 
See how the groups of sculpture in the 
Parthenon pediment fill the triangular space 
and, as you may know, this has not always 
been done in modern buildings with success. 
The high reliefs of the figures in the metopes 
show a fine expressive crispness suitable to 
their position. The frieze, which of course, 


comes within the shadow, has a treatment | 
of another kind, comparatively low in relief, | 
yet giving a fine sense of breadth and refine- | 


ment. At the first glance you think that 


The Great Purple Shadows 


on Greek architecture are lightless, but on | 
examination, such is the quality of the irri- | 
descent light, innumerable soft reflections | 


play on these reliefs and give them more 


definition and harmony. Well, insuch juxta- | 
positions, where two ways of treatment are | 
involved, the result is an added value to each | 
This also applies to mould- | 


form of detail. 


ings and other forms of decoration. The 


architects of the Italian Renaissance have | 
treated the ornamentation and profiles of | 
mouldings with a charming variety and | 
liberty. Mino de Feisole is about the best | 
inthis way. Yet do not start from Mino de | 


Feisole in your efforts to add further interest 


to such detail; rather add your invention 


to the purer Greek forms. 

It may be contended that there is not much 
to be learned of architecture proper from 
Homer, yet I venture to think that what he 


says of it is of significance and interest to | 


those practising this art, for by that means 


they will be led to take a deep interest in the | 
efforts of later Greek architects and artists to | 


illustrate or build up into permanent form 
his imagery. The examination of their 
achievements will result in an education. 
Please do not think that your task is to 
reproduce only from the cells of memory the 
best details of the Greek or any other period ; 
but think how much can be gathered from 
their sense of proportion, the value of plain 
spaces, and the vignetting and placing of 
such adornments as their sculptors, painters 
and metal craftsmen could supply. 
Costume of the Greeks. 


To me the clothing of the Greeks ranks, as | 


costume, very high, if not the highest, as a 
motif for the architectural sculptor. It does 
not seem an invention of pushing tailors. It 
is of the simplest construction, and follows 
and accentuates all the sinuous motions of 
the figure. Its lines are endless in variety, 
and can be governed by and made sub- 
servient to the sculptor’s aims. The best 
medieval costumes bear a close relationship 
to those of the Greek. Then, again, the 
symbols of their religion as seen in the 
Parthenon frieze are of refined and decorative 
forms. 

We gather from Homer a fine sense of site 
for his architecture, as he mentions in his 
descriptions of the House of Alcinous as 
having a fair prospect. Then, again, a later 


_ into decorative completeness. 


writer speaks of Athens as the “city of the 
violet crown,” the crown being the Parthe- 
non. I can speak from experience of the site 
of the House of Agamemnon on the lower 
spurs of the mountains of Argos. Behind are 
the higher peaks, and far away below stretch 
the plains of Argolis—as Homer phrases it, 
the pasture land’ of horses—and beyond the 


| boundaries of this plain lies the blue shim- 


mering bay of Nauplia. On speaking of 
Greek Landscape, 

with its long, horizontal lines of blue seas 
and grey-green plains, from the boundaries 
of which rise the broad and dignified 
mountain forms, all bathed and united in the 
iridescent air of that divine land, makes it an 
unequalled source for instilling into an 
architect such a sense of colour for decorative 
purposes as cannot be obtained from text- 
books of coloured ornament. 

This reference to landscape may seem a 
wandering away from architecture, but no 
source of inspiration is unworthy. Most archi- 
tects have a deep interest in interior colour, 
but many cherish as their only idols schemes 
of grey-greens and reds, avoiding that which 
is sumptuous in colour. When you get over 
the wall of the Swiss Alps revelations come 
upon you that the diffused purple has har- 
monies equally beautiful. In Greece all the 
greens, blues and greys, &c., seem to be 
steeped in a bath of purple. This veil of 
purple iridescent atmosphere is the magician 
which assimulates and brings all local colour 
Unfortunately 
we cannot bring the quality of the sunlight 
here, but, still, remembrance of these things 
has an educational value. 

My remarks may have been of a wandering 
nature, but apart from the science and ever- 
changing needs of architecture it is a great 
and beautiful art ; and to give it that crown 
of art or beauty, air of distinction or style, 
some little deviation in the side paths of the 
softer emotions cannot be a fruitless journey. 
Whatever may be the perfection of the 
anatomy of the parts of your architectural 
work, it can never suffer from wise and 
restraining disposition of its bejewelling. 
Frankly, a great architect must possess many 
gifts. He must have that which is generally 
known by the words common sense; it is 
rather a clumsy phrase, which means so 
much, for it really embraces a subtle practical 
wisdom, a sense of winnowing the wheat 
from the chaff, and, as far as architecture is 
concerned, a thinker in building material 
rather than pencil. I venture to say he must 
have added to these qualities the instincts of 
a poet to finally set that seal of completeness 
on his conception which makes a work of 
art. 

Discussion. 

Mr. John Slater, B.A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the reader of the paper, said that 
from the excavations made by Schliemann 
we knew the plan of a Greek house, but not 
much about the interior. Schliemann had 
found that city after city had been built upon 
the other on the same site, and he thought 
much the same had occurred in Homer's 
poems. Bards had handed them on by word 
of mouth, and in this way accretions would 
come to the original poems. He did not 
consider the descriptions of architecture 
should be taken literally. He agreed with 
Mr. Spence, as to the advantage which the 
study of Greek architecture was to the 
student. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers seconded the vote. He 
thought Mr. Spence had taken the right line 
in stating that building construction, specifi- 
cations, &c., were not everything, but that there 
were higher ideals. He was of opinion, with 
Mr. Spence, that Homer's ideals in art was to 
be seen realized in the later work of Phideas 
and his contemporaries, for the architecture 
of Homer’s day must Fave been very barbaric. 
With regard to the word translated “ amber”’ 
in one of the descriptions from Homer he 


thought this was not amber, but a- metal, 
probably an alloy of silver and gold. 

Mr. J. D. Crace and Mr. Hare also spoke, 
and Mr. Spence briefly replied. The meeting — 
then terminated. 


CONCRETE AT 
DUSSELDORE. 


“«TYETON,’” says “ Engineering,” “ means 

on the Continent what is usually 
called concrete in this country. But the 
term has a very different ring over there. 
Here the word suggests foundations and 
dams. In Germany, as in France, whole 
works, bridges, hotels, churches and monu- 
ments have been built in cement and beton ; 
and the visitor to the Diisseldorf Exhibition 
would not suspect that the beautiful columns, 
their capitals and reliefs, the statuary, the 
bridge and flight of stairs, are really all 
worked in beton, however much they resemble 
sandstone, marble and granite. The founda- 
tions of the columns in the Exhibition, which 
have a total height of 115ft., go down to 
18ift. below the surface, and consists of 
concrete blocks 42ft. 7in. square, 55in. in thick- 
ness, made of 1 part cement to 1o parts of 
gravel, and containing a grid of J-irons. 
The capital, 18ft. in height, is made up of 
rings and of four blocks, held together by 
iron anchors. The capital is crowned by a 
metal dome and by a figure of Victory. — 
The various beton mixtures were examined 
at the Royal Testing Station of Charlotten- 
berg; the 1 in 10 mixture was in test-blocks 
seven weeks old, crushed by loads varying 
from 2861b. to 330lb. per sq. in.; while the 
I in 7°5 mixture bore 315lb. The bridge, 
g8ft. span over the basin, is remarkable for 
its small rise of only 2 metres, that is, one- 
fourteenth of the span. The ground was by 
no means favourable; the foundations go 
down to a depth of about 17{t. Before the 
opening of the Exhibition the bridge was 
loaded with a 27-ton steam roller and a 
crowd of people, equivalent to a weight of 
g2lb. per sq. ft.” 


Bolton Hall, Yorkshire, was practically 
destroyed by fire last week. Most of the — 
valuable pictures, furniture, &c., were saved. 


At the East United Free Church, Aberdeen, 
a large organ recently erected, the pulpit, 
and a carved screen were destroyed by fire 
last week. The organ and screen cost over 
£1,500, and the church itself has been greatly 
damaged. 

Richmond Bridge.---The Richmond Town 
Council have decided by a majority of one 
to postpone the proposal that the council 
should ask the Surrey and Middlesex County 
Councils to build a new bridge over the 
Thames at Richmond, on the ground that 
the existing bridge was unsuitable and 
dangerous. 


A Wesleyan Church at Churchdown, Chel- 
tenham, is being erected near Drew’s Court 
Farm. The plan is L-shaped and includes 
church and school combined, being designed 
for use separately or together, and having a 
total accommodation for about 200 persons. 
Plain Early English style is adopted, and the 
materials used are hammer-dressed Pains- 
wick stone with Bath-stone dressings. The 
roof will be covered with green slates, and a 
stone tower and spire will be erected over 
the entrance porch which gives access to the 
church, and also to the schoolroom or lecture~ 
room. The floors will be of wood blocks, 
and the walls finished internally with sand- 
faced cement dados and oak mouldings, with 
the upper portion finished for tinting. The 
roof will have hammered-beam principals, — 
stained dark. The seating will be of oak or 
pitch-pine, and the windows and screens of 
lead glazing. The architect is Mr. J. Fletcher 
Trew, M.S.A., of Gloucester, and the builder — 
Mr, William Jones, also of Gloucester. 
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_ The services of a large staff of experts are at 


| 


the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editov. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Camera-Obscura on a Building. 

Dorcerttey.—C. H. S. writes: ‘“ How 
should a place be constructed for a camera- 
obscura on the top of a building ?” 

All that is required is a small circular 
room, absolutely ight-tight, with door fitting 
in a rebated frame felt-lined to exclude light. 
A circular table is fixed in the middle of the 
room, and painted white, while over the 

centre of the table is a vertical circular hole 

in the roof in which the revolving mirror 
can be inserted. Any optician or lantern 
manufacturer would construct the mirror 
with the necessary simple mechanism for.its 
revolution, if supplied with the plan and 
section of the room, and would advise as to 
size and height of table. i Aad, ML: 


“Copyrighting Architectural Plans. 

Lricu.—Pons writes: “Is there such a 
thing as copyright in architectural plans ?” 

It is not possible to copyright an original 
architectural plan; but a lithograph that 
has been circulated, or a published repro- 
duction, may be copyrighted as a “‘ book” on 

ayment of the fee of five shillings. If 
published during your lifetime the term of 
copyright would last for forty-two years from 
the publication of the plan or the period of 
your life and seven years from your death, 
whichever is the longer term. If published 
after the author’s death, then the proprietor 
has copyright for forty-two years from the 
first publication. A ‘“ book” cannot be 
registered before itis published. Anelevation 
of a building would need to be registered as 
a “picture.” Full instructions as to both 
procedures can be obtained by application 
to the Registrar, Stationers’ Hall, London, 
E.C. To secure copyright in Great Britain 
of works intended to be published in America 
and other foreign countries (except 
Kingdoms and States represented in the 
Austrian Reichsrath) which have not adopted 
the provisions of the Berne Convention, 
simultaneous publication in both countries is 
essential, and the work should be registered 
at Stationers’ Hall and one copy delivered to 
the British Museum, and four copies lodged 
at Stationers’ Hall for the public hbraries. 


d Fixing Shear Legs. 

Newerort, Mon.—A. S. M. & Co. write: 
“A question has arisen with respect to the 
proper method of fixing a shear legs (height 
r16ft.) on a tall chimney. ‘The scaffold con- 
Sisted of staging fixed inside the chimney 
(about 2o0ft. in diameter), a manhole about 
6ft. square being provided in the middle. 
The apex of the shear legs is directly above 
the middle of the manhole, and the three legs 
of the shears rest in sockets in the staging. 
An accident occurred through the careless- 
ness of the men in lifting a stone, by 
which the shear legs swung out of its sockets 
and struck a man, thus injuring him.. Was 
sufficient precaution shown in placing the 
shear legs in sockets? Is it the usual trade 
Custom in such cases to bolt the shear legs to 
the staging? What is the proper method of 
fixing such shear legs?” 

_ The writer has never seen shear legs fixed 
in their sockets, althougn he has used them 
on all sorts of jobs. With ordinary care 
_ there is no tendency for a leg to come out of 
its socket, but it is frequently necessary to 
hold the footing piece containing the socket 
a place. In any given case everything 


& 
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depends upon the exact conditions as to 
whether the shear legs are properly fixed and 
used. HENRY ADAMS. 


Filtering Water for Concrete. 
BELVEDERE.—J. P. writes: 


it can be used for mortar or concrete or 
artificial stone-making ? How can water be 
tested to ascertain whether it contains any- 


thing injurious to its use for these purposes?” | 
Generally speaking, any of the waters | 


named would be sufficiently pure for making 
mortar, concrete or artificial stone without 
any preparation. In times of flood river- 
water becomes turbid through mud carried 
down, but this soon goes to the bottom if 
the water be left undisturbed in a settling 
tank. The best test for any given sample of 
water is to use it in mixing cement briquettes 
for testing in a machine, and then to note 
the effect, if any, in lowering the tensile 
strength. The dissolved impurities may be 
ascertained by evaporating a given quantity 
of water and weighing the residue. A sand 
filter-bed may be used for purifying on a 
large scale, but it would probable be un- 
necessary. HENRY ADAMS. 


South Africa for Architects’ Assistants. 
T. D. L. writes: “As an architect’s assis- 


| tant anxious to obtain a berth in South 


Africa I should be glad to have some in- 


| formation on the subject.” 


Read the article. on p. 141 of our last 
issue. 


Maximum Age for Clerk of Works. 

Newport, Mon.—N. C. B. writes: “‘ What 
is considered to be the maximum age at 
which a clerk of works might apply for an 
appointment?” 

‘There is no limit of age for an architect’s 
clerk of works. It is a question more of 
physical capacity and other things. As 
engagements are usually for one building or 
one job only, and subject to a month’s notice, 
age is not so important as with estate clerks 
of works, whose engagement, being usually 
of a permanent character, fixes the limit at 
tle es 


Books on Architecture. 

GATESHEAD-ON-Tyne.—F. H. P. writes: 
“What book on architecture, price about 
7s.6d., would you recommend for study and 
relerence ? 

We recommend Banister Fletcher’s “ History 
of Architecture” (B. T. Batsford, 94 High 
Holborn, W.C., price 21s.) ; but two books also 
to be recommended are “* Classic Architecture,” 
by T. Roger Smith and John Slater, and 
“Gothic Architecture,” by T. Roger Smith 
and R. E. Poynter, published by Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., price 
5s. each. 


Books on Modelling. 

ALDERLEY EpcGr.— MopELLER- writes: 
“Please name a cheap book on modelling 
in clay—-architectural subjects principally.” 

We know of no cheap book. ‘“ Modelling,” 
by E. Lanteri (Chapman & Hall, Ltd., price 
15s. nett), 1s the best work on the subject, 
but there is a useful chapter on modelling 
from its more architectural side in Millar’s 
“ Plastering—Plain and Decorative” (B. T. 
Batsford, 18s. nett). 


Parish Rooms at Braunton have been 
erected on Dean’s Close, adjoining the 
Vicarage, and within a stone’s throw of St 
Brannock’s Church. The buildings consist 
of a large lecture hall, 55ft. by 25ft., with. 
platform, seating about 300, with classrooms 
and offices. ‘The stone was given by the 
churchwarden, the cartage done by another 
parishioner without charge, and the architect 
engaged by a third. Mr, Southcombe, of 
Barnstaple, was the architect, and Mr. Harry 
Slee, of Santon, the contractor. 


“How can | 
river-, rain- or well-water be filtered so that | 


Builders Nofes. 

The Builders’ Benevolent Institution.— An 
election of pensioners will be held in December 
at the ofhces, 31 and 32, Bedford Street, 
Strand. Applications must be received at 
the offices by October 27th. 

The Southampton Steam Joinery Works, 
at Northam, were burnt down last week. 
Damage to the extent of £12,000 was caused, 
and over one hundred hands are thrown out 
of employment. Much valuable machinery 
was rendered useless. ‘ 

Woolwich Municipal Buildings. — The 
Woolwich Borough Council at its meeting 
last week accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Johnson & Sons, of Leicester, to erect muni- 
cipal buildings in Wellington Street, Wool- 
wich, at a cost of nearly £51,000. This 
amount is exclusive of the cost of the site. 
A proposal to add a town hall to the 
buildings at an extra outlay of £9,000 was 
defeated by 21 votes to 9. 

Partnership Dissolved.—The partnership 
heretofore subsisting between Messrs. Thomas 
Baker Davis and Edward Arthur Chamberlain, 
carrying on business as builders and house 
decorators at No. 48, Newcomen Street, 
Southwark Street, London, under the style or 
firm of Davis & Chamberlain, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent as and from 
July 30th. All debts due to and owing by 
the late firm will be received and paid by 
Mr. Edward Arthur Chamberlain. 

Working Men and Rifle-Shooting in 
Winter. — Lieut.-General F. Lance, C.B., 
draws attention to the Society of Working 
Men’s Rifle Clubs, of which Earl Roberts is 
president. To establish a rifle club fully 
equipped with the apparatus recommended, 
rifles, Gc., a hall or room 4oft. or more in 
length is required, and a sum of £15 will 
more than cover the initial cost; whilst, 
without the apparatus, a small club could 
be started for £5. The profit on the sale of 
ammunition and a small subscription from 
members will cover the cost of maintenance. 
The committee of the Society has just pub- 
lished a little book showing the best means 
of forming and conducting a miniature rifle 
club, and a copy will be gladly sent free of 
charge to any person interested in the 
subject. (Offices: 17, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. ) 

The International Fire Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court, 1903.—At the executive meeting of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee last 
week the announcement was made that the 
Committee’s preliminary arrangements for 
the International Fire Exhibition had been 
completed and the general programme finally 
decided upon. An eminently influential 
Advisory Council, representative of the great 
technical and fire interests, and headed by 
the President of the Royal Society and 
presidents of the leading scientific institu- 
tions, has now been duly constituted and the 
various working sub-committees are in course 
of formation. The hearty co-operation of 
the Duke of Marlborough, K.G., president, 
and the leading members of the National 
Fire Brigades Union, the officials of the 
Private Fire-Brigades Association and St. 
John Ambulance Association has _ been 
assured, whilst the various Continental fire 
authorities have promised active assistance. 
The preliminary work for the Fire Congress 
to be held next year at the time of the 
exhibition has also now been started under 
the direction of Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, chair- 
man of the Fire Prevention Committee. A 
number of most important questions will be 
discussed at this conference, at which the 
leading authorities of all countries will be 
represented. The exhibition will have the 
advantage of eminently interesting exhibits 
in the way of modern constructional and 
engineering work and the latest fire appli-. 
ances, as well as historical relics, &c. 
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Mr. F. Towl, of Walthamstow, has been 
appointed building inspector and clerk of 
works to the Woodford District Council. 


Fireproofing.—The Columbian Fireproof- 
ing Co., Ltd., of 37, King William Street, 
E.C., have just obtained the contract for 
fireproof floors and roofs for the large bakeries 
at Fulham for Messrs. Macfarlane, Lang & 
Co., of Glasgow, as well as for branch banks 
at Manchester and Deptford for the London 
City and Midland Bank, of Threadneedle 
Street. 


Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers (1900), Ltd.—The second annual 
report of the directors shows that the profits 
do not allow a dividend on ordinary shares. 
The cost of coke and other materials has 
been high, and selling prices of cement have 
been forced down owing, among other 
things, to the great over-production on the 
Continent; but the directors report that the 
demand during the past six months has been 
good, and they confidently look for increased 
profits in the future. The rotary kiln plant 
at Swanscombe is working well. 


An Income from Sea-sand.—Until recently 
builders and contractors were allowed to help 
themselves to sand and shingle from Yar- 
mouth beach, but the Corporation, finding 
how the quantities removed steadily in- 
creased, decided to impose a nominal charge 
of threepence per cartload. Small as the 
charge is it suffices to return a revenue to the 
civic coffers of no less than £400 per annum, 
as was shown at the last meeting of the town 


council, when the half-yearly estimate for | 


the new rate set down £200 as six months’ 
income from sand and shingle taken from 
the beach. 

A Book on Fire Prevention.— Mr. B. T. 
Batsford, of High Holborn, W.C., announces 


that a book entitled “Facts on Fire Pre- | 
vention,” edited by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, and | 


embodying results of investigations with 
fire-resisting materials by the Fire Prevention 
‘Committee, will be issued towards theend of 
this month. The book, which forms two 
volumes of 220 pages each, profusely illus- 
trated from photographs and drawings, deals 
with floor-construction, partition-construc- 
tion, ceilings, window and door protection — 
all subjects of considerable immediate impor- 
tance, both in respect to the practice of build- 
ing in London and the various proposed 
amendments in the Building Act and factory 
regulations. The volumes contain facts 
only, as distinct from views and criticisms, 
and the book is intended as a standard work 
-of reference. 


The late Mr. W. B. Wilkinson.—We 
regret to announce the death of Mr. W. B. 
Wilkinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, on October 
13th, in his eighty-fourth year. He was the 
founder of the well-known firm of W. B. 


Wilkinson & Co., Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne | 


and London, and was the originator of the now 
universally known concrete pavings. The 
first floor ever laid in this form was a 
greenhouse floor in Newcastle-on-Tyne by 
this firm, and afterwards the business de- 
veloped to an enormeus extent, their paving 
being laid all over the kingdom, and even 
as far away as Lisbon. Mr. Wilkinscn took 
out a patent in 1854 for fireproof construction. 
He used wire rope and small bars embedded 
below the neutral axis of the concrete. In 
1856 he patented a hollow tubular fireproof 
and sound-proof partition, and in the ‘eighties 
an ornamental concrete paving, which he 
called “Specular Granitic.” The deceased 
gentleman was a J.P. and was chairman of 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Co., director 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Co. 
and the North Shields Gas Co., and was 
connected with many of the largest businesses 
of the Northof England, while hisconnection 
with philanthropic institutions of the district 
‘was equally extensive. 


| are of oak. 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 

It has been, in all ages, the aim of good 
architecture not only to add beauty to utility, 
but, so jay as possible, to make it grow out of, 
and result fyom, the uses and construction of 
the various parts of the building.—S1r GILBERT 
SCOTT. 


Tue four houses and shops in 
High Street, Oxford, recently 
completed, are built of brick faced with fine 
rough-cast and with dressings and chimney 
stacks of Milton stone. The roof is covered 
with Naunton stone slates in diminishing 
courses. The bay windows facing the street 
The builders are Messrs. Benfield 
& Loxley, of Oxford, and the architect is 
Mr. E. P. Warren, of Westminster. The per- 
spective was exhibited at this year’s Royal 
Academy.—The drawing of the Papal Palace 
at Avignon, by Mr. Percy Wadham, is worthy 


Our Plates. 


| of study as careful and accurate draughts- 


manship in that difficult medium—line. We 
have in hand two other large drawings by 
this able draughtsman which will be pub- 
lished shortly. This medizeval palace of the 


| Popes has been ina state of decay for over 
| a century—indeed, ever since it was handed 


over to the First Republic by the Popes — 
but is at last to be preserved. 
palace that Froissart characterised as the 
most complete stronghold and the most 
beautiful abode in the world. Its strength 
was undoubted, and it was one of the finest 
examples of the military architecture of the 
fourteenth century ; but there were certainly 
two opinions as to its beauty. Seven 
popes reigned here between the election of 
Clement V. and the return of the eleventh 
Gregory to Rome, and most of them added 
to the already huge dimensions of this tem- 
porary Vatican. Since then it was occupied 
for a century as a barracks, and its chambers 
cut up into guard-rooms and dormitories. 
The soldiers have not been respectful towards 
the frescoes or the sculptured work orna- 
menting many parts of the great construction. 
Among the numerous acts of vandalism com- 
mitted has been the desecration and, it may 
be said, the obliteration of the mural paint- 
ings in the Chapels of St. John’s ‘Tower 
representing scenes in the Baptist’s life, the 
Crucifixion, and St. Martial. Furthermore, 
frescoes representing the Last Judgment and 
Christ on the Cross, are utterly defaced. The 
citizens of Avignon want to turn the chateau 
into a museum of religious art, but this and 
the building of a new barracks will necessi- 
tate a large outlay. ‘Thus great difficulties 
are in the way, and it may be a long time 
yet before the Palace of the Popes becomes a 
rendezvous of intelligent or merely curious 
visitors from every quarter of the globe. The 
Emperor Napoleon the Third promised so 
far back as 1859 to apply 4,000,000f. to the 
restoration and preservation of the palace as 
an interesting historic relic, but he was too 
fully occupied with other schemes and pro- 
jects to carry.out his promises. The castle 
or palace rises majestically from the banks 
of the Rhone. John Stuart Mill lived at 
Avignon for some years. 

Tue United States Consul at 
Patras gives notice in a report 
of a competition for plans 
for a church in that city. The decision has 
been reached to substitute a new building for 
that dedicated to St. Andrew, which was 
erected early in the second quarter of the 


A Greek 
Competition. 


| last century, and for this purpose a sum 


of 2,000,000 drachmz has been set apart. 
Assurance is given that contributions from 
foreign architects who may wish to compete 
will be welcomed. The general style will 
be Byzantine. The Consul adds some of the 
governing conditions, sufficient, he thinks, to 
enable artists and architects to decide whether 


It wase thsi 


they can afford with profit to enter the 
contest. ‘The general dimensions are left to 
the discretion of the architect, but the whole 
structure must come within a ground space 
of 25,834 sq. ft.; in making the plans atten- 
tion must be paid to the possible effect of 
earthquakes, to which the region is subject; 
and accommodation must be provided for 
at least 5,000 worshippers, exclusive of stand- 
ing room, which is to be provided in the 
women’s apartments and other annexes. It 
is intimated that possible models may be — 
found in the Russian Church of St. Nicodemus 
at Athens, or inthe Church of Sta. Sophia at — 
Constantinople. The competition will be 
divided into two parts, only those who pass 
the first degree being entitled to enter the 
second. For the former certain general con- 
ditions are laid down, and the preliminary 
plans thus submitted will be examined by 
the committee, of which the Metropolitan 
Bishop of Patras is the chairman. Those 
successful in passing this degree will be 
required to meet some additional require- 
ments. The competitions for the preliminary 
trial will close on February 13th, 1903, when 
those who have passed with success into the 
second degree will be allowed an additional 
150 days trom the time that decision is made, 
The final plans will be submitted to some 
European academy of fine arts. When it has 


decided upon the merits of the plans, the 


committee will award a first prize of £400, a 
second of £160 and a third of £80. 


Mr. Bertiz Crewe has 
prepared the plans for a ~ 
new building at Manchester 
to be called the Royal Hippodrome. On 
either side will be a winter garden, with 
small stage and orchestra, into which the 
public will be admitted while waiting for 
the doors to open, and where they will be 
entertained with vocal and instrumental 
music, &c. One of these, the larger, will be 
set aside for the occupants of stalls, circle 
and pit, and the other for the gallery. This 
will serve to keep the crowds off the street. 
A complete set of entrances and exits will 
lead direct from these gardens to all parts of 
the hippodrome. The auditorium will be no 
less than 105ft. from curtain line to back 
wall, and goft wide, in spite of which there 
will not be a single column of any descrip- 
tion in the line of sight, the entire circles — 
being supported on the cantilevers. The 
ceiling will be domed and surmounted bya 
sliding roof worked by electricity from the — 
stage. The latter will have a depth of 4aft. 
and a width of goft., and will be 58ft. to the © 
gridiron floor. Under the stage will be a 
tank with a superficial area of 6ooft., and 
Mr. Crewe has des gned a means whereby 
the whole stage above this tank can be slid 
off, so that when water effects are required 
they can be ready in three minutes, A 
specially-designed ring will also be used on 
this stage, so that every class of performance 


A Hippodrome 
for Manchester. 


_ can be exhibited without a large portion of — 


the auditorium floor being taken up. The ~ 
width of the proscenium opening will be 
4oft. The dressing-rooms are in a separate 
fire-resisting block The building will be 
opened on August Bank Holiday, 1903. 

Tats church has been re- ~ 
opened after restoration. The 
walls, which were composed 
chiefly of local boulder stones, had been 
originally built with tempered clay which 
would be the only means at hand in the 
fourth century, when lime mortar was un- 
known in Anglesey. The old oak principals 
of the roof were reduced by decay to a small — 
core ineach beam. By dint of careful selec- — 
tion of these cores, the builders, Messrs. 
R. & J. Williams, of Bangor, have saved 
enough to enable them to make an altar. 
The new roof has been most carefully made 
to appear as nearly as possible like the — 


Llan-Degvan 
Church. 
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Id roof. 


desk and chapel screen. The lighting of the 


church is effected by nine new lamps, hung 


from the roof beams by chains and links. 
“The outer and inner doors of the porch 


and thevestry door are of new English oak. 
The floor has been laid with wood blocks of 
In the 
chancel have been placed a carved dado of 
alabaster and a super-altar of the same 


Canadian maple on a concrete bed. 


material. The sanctuary floors arelaid with 
white marble. 
in position “tooled” and cleaned. The 
old font has been mounted and placed out- 
side to the right of the porch. 


and was afterwards removed to the church- 
yard. The windows have, with one excep- 


( The furniture of the church 
‘consists of new oak seats, pulpit, reading 


The old stoup has been fixed 


This font was 
found in 1848 in the garden at Pant Howell, 


advise his voluntarily seeking to degrade his 
own talent and set a bar across the path of 
his professional progress. Happily, things 
are changed, and we can now not only advise 
but urge young men of ability, who have not 
the connection and backing that entitle them 
to believe they can become successful private 
practitioners, to seek a position in the 
Government office.” * 


Aston Hatt, Birmingham, 
Astor ele oy nearly 270 years old, 
and numerous repairs are being carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. J. A. Cossins, 
architect. For the past fifteen years the 
hall has been practically continuously in 
the hands of the workmen. Minor repairs 
are constantly being executed, and the work 
is necessarily of a slow character. The 


z= 


tion, been renewed, the mullions in all of 
them being of Cheshire red sandstone. The 
old monuments have been cleaned and te- 


fixed. The architect of the restoration was | 


Mr. P. S. Gregory, of Bangor. 


. 


In the note on the office of 
Supervising Architect of the 
United States Treasury De- 
partment, the reorganization of which was 
begun by Mr. Aiken and carried by Mr. John 
Knox Taylor to a higher level than’ was 
thought possible, the “ American Architect ” 
Says :—“ The personnel.of the office is of an 
unusually good type, and the place has 
acquired the real atmosphere of an archi- 
tectural studio, to have access to which a 
pene man may now honourably be eager. 
1€0 years ago it would never have occurred 
tous to recommend an able young man to 
secure a position in the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office; it would have been simply to 


i 
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Official 
Architecture. 


greater portion of the work is out of 
sight, consisting as it does of strengthening 
by underpinning, &c., beams and dangerous 
fireplaces especially having been given 
attention. Last year the great work which 
had to be undertaken was the reinstate- 
ment of one of the pavilions on the south 
side. When that was completed one of 
the small towers was found to be ina 
dangerous condition. Scaffolding was erected 
to enable the men to take out certain rotten 
timbers to replace them with new and with 
iron girders, to reinstate all the lead-work on 
the roof, to repoint the whole of the brick- 
work and also to deal with a great deal 
of the stonework. This work has just 
been finished. The workmen are at present 
engaged in making sound some of the decayed 
stone parapets and other works as they are 
discovered. Other parts of the hall to which 
considerable attention has been devoted is 
the roof-tiling and many of the lead gutters. 
Mr. Cossins states that the old foundations 


of the hall, from end to end, are faulty, and 
this is responsible for much of the work which 
is necessary. In a few years the hall will be 
in a much stronger condition than has been 
the case for more than a century. 


TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL 
Cuurcu, Leeps, illustrated 
on this page, is a new build- 
ing now being completed from the designs 
of Messrs. Danby & Simpson, architects, of 
Leeds. The total cost will be about £23,000. 
The church consists of nave, aisles, transepts. 
chancel and a tower and a spire rising to 
130ft. The main entrance is approached by 
a flight of stairs leading to an outer vestibule 
—at what would be the west front were the 
building oriented in the usual ecclesiastical 


A Leeds 
Church. 


TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LEEDS. DANBY AND SIMPSON, ARCHITECTS. 


style; as a matter of fact, it is south-east. 
Above is a seven-light window, and there is 
a corresponding window at the chancel end 
(by Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). The pulpit is at the corner of the 
southern transept, and is of carved oak 
resting on a pediment of Caen stone, relieved 
with alabaster pillars. The fittings in the 
chancel, the choir stalls and the organ-case 
are also in carved oak; while the pews 
are of pitch-pine, and accommodate 800 
worshippers. There are no galleries. The 
contracts were in every case let to local 
firms, the list being as follows :—Masonry, 
Messrs. C. Myers & Sons; carpentry, Messrs. 
H. Atkinson & Son; plastering, Mr. J. W. 
Watson : slating, Messrs. J. Atkinson & Son; 
plumbing, Messrs. W. Barrand & Co. ; paint- 
ing, Mr. A. Bateman; heating apparatus, 
Messrs. J. & H. Smith; electric lighting, 
Mr. Norman Hirst and Mr. A. Dickinson. 
The illustration on this page has been kindly 
lent to us by the “ Leeds Mercury.” 
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New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
November 24th. 


y ~1901. —Excavators.— 18,276. J. L. PowE Lt, 
ro, Glive Placesweand =o. bL. SDAVEY 2O4r 
Plymouth Road; both of Penarth, near 
Cardiff A number of buckets with cutting 
edges are arranged on the face of a disc 
which is rotated by any convenient means. 
The material is thus excavated and carried 
round in the bucket to the opposite side, 
where it falls out into atruck. The device 
may be used in the heaviest clay, as this 
cannot become stuck but must fall out when 
the bucket has passed a certain angle. 


Automatic Electric Lifts.—18,577. J. Buss, 
go, Lausanne Road, Peckham; and M. T. 
Mepway, 175, Shardeloes Road, Brockley, 
Kent. By pressing a button on any floor all 
the other call-buttons are cut out and the lift 
goes either up or down to the floor in question, 
and there stops. When the passenger enters 
the lift his weight again cuts out the call- 
button, but the lift buttons are put in 
circuit by the closing of the gate. The 
passenger then presses the button for the 


lift is operated accordingly. 


Combined Lock and Latch.—18,756. E. T. 
Joun, “Mayfield,” Llanbadarn Road, Aber- 
ystwyth. The fastening can be opened by 
hand when unlocked and by a key when 
locked, and can also be fastened so that no 
key can open it, thus forming a locked bolt. 


Hot-water Heating Apparatus. — 18,930. 
O. M. Row’ & Royrzs, Lrp), 337, ‘Great 
Bridgewater Street, Manchester. A casing is 
fitted on the flow pipe (preferably near the 
calorifier) with a small turbine inside for 
driving the water forward and thus creating 
a more rapid and uniform circulation than is 
afforded by the natural flow. The turbine is 
driven by a jet of steam from the calorifier 
steam-pipe, and, after use, is delivered into 
the calorifier to heat the water. 


Lubricating Pug-Mills.—20,584. <A. E. 
Giazesrook, Albion Villas, Colley Lane, 
Cradley, Staffs. The forming die has a series 
of fine perforations through which the 
lubricant—oil, water or steam—is forced. 
In some cases shields may be used to prevent 
the perforations becoming clogged with the 
clay. 


1902.—Shallow Drains. — 703. W. G. 
Nico.tt, Eastwood, Parkstone, Dorset; F. 
SwinsurneE, North Street, Emsworth; and 
R. G. Carte, Burndale, Emsworth, Hants. 
The drain is square in section, with a central 
circular hole init. It is made of concrete or 
other suitable material, and when laid its 
upper surface forms part of the pavement. 


| 23,630, Krauss, means for thawing frozen 
pipes. 


| frames. 


| 16,500, FREDERIKSEN, locks. 
| impregnating wood. 


particular floor he wishes to reach, and the EPO 


and Mr. P. B. Wood, the secretary, pointed 
out that in all his communications to the 


| * Marten.” 


Concrete Piles.--7,984. A. E. Wituiams, | 


Dagenham Dock, Essex. A double-flanged 
beam of steel or iron extends from end to 
end of the pile and is moulded around with 
concrete. It is encircled by transverse metal 
hoops or bands embedded in the concrete, 


| Red Lion Square, Holborn, last week Mr. 


| heard the case of Matthews v. 
| Northern and City Railway Co., a claim for 


and the lower pointed end of the pile is | 


formed by cutting away the web and bending 
the flanges of the beam inwards. 


Artificial Asphalt.—10,423. 
Guben, Germany. 
11 parts of tar and 2 of resin, heated together, 
and the addition first of 1 part of sulphur 
and then of 11 parts of powdered lime. 


R. HERMES, 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and ave open to opposition until 
December ist. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 


1901.—18,764, Fripp & Wart, window 
fastenings. 18,913, Davipson & Davinson, 
cutting holes in wood. 19,224, BriTIsH 
Tuomson-Houston Co., Lrp., & HoLpen, 


The mixture consists of | 
_ stated that from the end of the year 1g00 


' which was in dispute, but, instead, he gave 


| 126, New North Road, by subsidence due to 
_ the construction of the new “tube” railway 


_ developed. On behalf of the company counsel 


electricity meters. 20,064, Hunt, _ self- 
sustaining gear for lifts, hoists, Gc. 20,075, | 
Repay, gas pilot-lights. 20,218, BARNSLEY, | 
BarnSLEY & BARNSLEY, automatic brakes for | 
pulley blocks, hoists, &c. 20,287, WEHINGER, 
machinery for making wood-flooring. 20,325, 
THomson, carrying standards of window | 
fittings. 21,921, MascuKE, dust collecting | 
and removing apparatus. 22,277, IRwin, tap. 
22,626, GARNIER, means for securing windows. | 
22,729, FrENy, portable ramps. 22780, 
Hami.Ton, fixing tiles in grates. 22,946, 
CarTLAND, door top hinges. 22,992, COLLINS 
& Ming, bolts for doors, windows, &c. 


24,396, Britton, door checks. 24,605, 
Tay or, hot-water heating apparatus. 
1902.—679, Howarp, parallel rulers, pro- 
tractors, &c. 5,096, HENDRY, window-sash 
5,557, HAMILTON, fixing tiles in 
grates. 12,538, Ort, soldering apparatus for | 
band-saws. 13,881, BROMLEY, combined fire- 
escape, household hift, &c. 14,801, WasuHING- 
TON, STANTON & Woorez, heating and pro- | 
tecting .system for pipes, fire-plugs, &c. 
14,876, Dirrricu, steam-heating systems. 
17,012, ANGUS, | 
17,468, ApaAms, sink 


Law Cases. | 


Defrauding Messrs. Young & Marten: — 
Traveller committed for Trial.—At Stratford 
recently John Locke (thirty-four), a traveller 
for Messrs. Young & Marten, Ltd., builders’ 
merchants, of the Broadway, Stratford, E., 
was charged on remand with obtaining 


| £15, 17s. 9d. by false pretences, and with | 
| forging and_ uttering 
| £15-17s. gd. and £10 with intent to cheat | 


two cheques for | 


and defraud his firm. On August 23rd he | 


| was given a cheque for £15 17s. 9d., sent by 


J. W. Carr, a builder, of Acton, with instruc- 
for £3 more in full payment of an account | 


Mr. Carr to understand that he was autho- | 
rised to accept the £15 17s. gd. in full pay- 
ment of the disputed account, and thereupon | 


cash,” and the prisoner got cash for it at the 
bank. In the second case a Mr. H. Roberts, 
plumber, of Eltham, sent a cheque for £10 


with Messrs. Young & Marten, and prisoner, 
instead of forwarding the cheque to the firm, 
sent it to his landlord’s agent in response to 
a demand for rent due. In each case the 
cheque was endorsed ‘Young & Martin,” 


firm prisoner invariably wrote “ Martin ” for 
After a long hearing Locke was 
committed for trial on the three charges. 


Alleged Damage by Tube Railways.— At 


Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury 
the Great | 


compensation in respect of structural injury 
alleged to have been caused to Nos. 110 and 


from Finsbury Park to the City. Theclaimant 
until recently various structural defects had 


contended that the method by which the 
“tubes” are constructed, by means of the 
“Greathead shield,’ precluded the possibility 
| of any movement or subsidence of the soil 
through which they are driven; and that 
the houses in question were sixty or seventy 
years old and rested on very shallow founda- 


tions. Mr. E. A. Gruning and Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, architects; Mr. Leslie R. Vigors, 


| North 
| plumber named Coaker was prosecuted by 


| rags and paper. 


_ Coaker said he could not deny it, but the 


| Was imposed, with a penalty of 20s. per day 
| for fourteen days, altogether £16, or a month's 


| Longmore, architect, of Great Alie Street, 


| Solicitors’ Agency, 93 and 94, Chancery Lane, 


_ Co. was about to be registered as a limited 


| : 
_ tions to hand it back and get another cheque | Case.—At the Bow Street Police Court om™ 


_ Woodstock Road, Uxbridge Road, was sum- — 


; a _ fendant was erecting a large building at 
| Mr. Carr marked the cheque “Please pay — 116, High Holborn, the basement to be used — 


_as shops and the four upper floors as flats, 


. ; - : _ three persons. 
_ to the prisoner in connection with anaccount | E 


| that 
| “squares” (1,000 ft. super.) in area, used in ~ 


} way. 


surveyor, and Mr. Johnston, engineer to 


Messrs. Pearson, the contractors for the line, 
were among the witnesses. The jury's 
verdict was unanimous for the defendant 
company, that damage had not been done 
by the construction of the “tube” but that — 
it was the work of time. . 


: 
Plumbing with Rags and Paper.—At the — 
London Police Court recently a 


the Islington Borough Council for having 
improperly set up soil pipes. Sanitary In- 
spector Metcalf said that Coaker had run 
molten metal into the joints of the pipe 
where it was easily observable, but at the — 
back of the pipe the joints were stuffed with — 
This was in August, and — 
the pipes were still in the same condition. | 


fact was he was assaulted by some men on 
the job, and was unable afterwards to do the 
work or properly supervise it. A fine of 4os. 


imprisonment. 
An Architect’s Speculation.— On Friday last 
at the Whitechapel County Court Mr. W, A. 


sued Mr. G. T. C. Goatley, of the United Lay 


ee, ee 


for the return of £30 advanced under peculiar 
circumstances. The defendant represented to 
the plaintiff that the Hackney Safe Deposit 


lability company, and that the plaintiff 
might be its architect if he subscribed a sum 
of £50 to preliminary expenses. To this the © 
plaintiff agreed, but when he had advanced ~ 
£30 he grew suspicious, and withdrew from 
the bargain. The defendant admitted that 
the Hackney Safe Deposit Co. had not been 
registered, but did not see why the money 
should be returned. Judgment for plaintiff — 
with costs. ; 


‘‘Squares” under the L.B.A. : Important 


Thursday last Samuel Poldew, builder, 
moned by Charles Foster Hayward, district — 
surveyor, for contravening the London Build- ~ 


ing Act, 1894.—Mr. Hayward said the de- 


each of which would accommodate at least — 
Section 74, sub-section 2, of 
the London Building Act, 1894, provided 
in every building exceeding ten 


part for the purpose of trade or manufacture 
and in part as a dwelling-house, the different — 
parts should be separated by walls and floors 
of fire-resisting materials and have stair- 
cases and passages constructed in a similar — 
In the building in question there was 
a staircase about 3ft. wide. It was made of 
deal, and stood some distance from the shop 
door; there was an awkward bend, and in 
case of fire the people in the flats would have 
a great deal of difficulty in getting out. He 
had served notices on the defendant, who 
had tried to evade doing what he would 


place a perfect “fire trap.” He was con- 
tinually receiving circulars from the London 
County Council as to the precautions to be — 
observed against fire.—Mr. Fenwick: If there 
were no vaults, and the area or the building 
was slightly less than ten squares, would the - 
danger be as great >—Mr. Hayward: Yes.— 
Council for the defendant said he was in 2 
position to prove that now the vaults had. 
been walled off, the area of the building was 
less than ten “squares,” or 1,000 ft. super., 
and therefore did not come within the 
section of the Act under which these pro- 
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ceedings were taken. The section was very 
estrictive, and if a man could erect a build- 

just small enough to evade it he was 
quite justified in doing so. Counsel then 
called witnesses to prove that the area of 
this particular building was less than ten 
“squares,” but they agreed that if a stair- 
ease which was to be erected outside was to 
‘be included that measurement would be 
exceeded.—Mr. Hayward contended that the 
staircase, although outside, would form part 


of the building, and should be included in | 


the measurement.—Mr. Fenwick said the 
‘ease was an important one, and he would 
reserve his decision until this week 


Heysfones. 


At St. Agnes’s, Kennington Park, choir 
stalls have been erected at a cost of about 
£300 as a memorial to Queen Victoria. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Wooburn, Bucks, a 
new bell has been added to the seven ancient 
bells, which have been rehung in celebration 
of the Coronation. 

St. Peter’s Vicarage, Southwark, is shortly 
to be erected in Sumner Street from plans by 
Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, A.R.I.B.A., of 12, 
Little College Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A Fire Station at Coventry has been 


erected at a cost of about £5,000. It occupies | 
an area of about 1,220 sq. ft. on the Pool | 


Meadow, and is two storeys in height, with 


Municipal Buildings at Jarrow are being 
erected at an estimated cost of about £9,000, 
in Grange Road. The elevations are in 
Renaissance style. Mr. Fred Rennoldson, of 
South Shields, is the architect, and Mr. 
James C. Nichol, of South Shields, the 
contractor. 


At Newtown Parish Church a stained- 
glass window has been erected as a memorial 
of Queen Victoria, at a cost of £400, from 
designs by Mr. R. Creed, architect, of Finsbury 
Circus, London. The execution of the work 
was entrusted to Messrs. James Powell & 


Sons, Whitefriars, E.C. 


At St. Jude’s School, Southwark, extensive 
alterations and additions are to be carried out 
in accordance with plans sanctioned by the 
Board of Education and prepared by Mr. 
A. H. Ryan-Tenison, A.R.I.B.A., of 12, Little 
College Street, Westminster. The tender of 
Messrs. Parsons & Co, of Wandsworth, 
standing at £2,200, has been accepted subject 


| to the work being executed in sections. 


Preservation of Derwentwater.—Princess 
Louise, vice-president of the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, last week opened the Brandelhow 


estate on Derwentwater, which the Trust has | 
_ acquired for the use and enjoyment of the 
_ publicin perpetuity at acost of about £7,000. 


‘The property comprises 108 acres of pic- 
turesquely-wooded and common land on the 
shore of the lake. 


Truro Cathedral.—At the last meeting of 


| opened by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


The new Fever Pavilion at the Swindon 
Hospital, Gorse Hill, is to be opened to-day. 
Mr. A. J. Colborne, Newport Street, Swindon, 
was the contractor. 


At St. Wilfrid’s Catholic Church, Hull, 
a stained-glass window has been erected. 
The work was executed by Mr. Norman 
Reed, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A Public Library at Falkirk has been 
Messrs. 
M’Arthy & Watson, of Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, were the architects. It is two 
storeys in height. The cost has been 
£6,000. 


Mr. H. Syer Cuming, a vice-president of 
the British Archzeological Association, died 
recently in his eighty-sixth year. His museum 
of interesting and valuable natural and 
artificial rarities, of which his father, the 
late Mr. Richard Cuming laid the foundation 
so far back as 1782, has been bequeathed to 
ce een eaee Public Library, Walworth 

oad, 


The Pretoria Cathedral.—Despairing of 
being able to erect a sufficiently large section 
of the proposed new cathedral in Pretoria, 
the bishop of the diocese has been compelled 
to enlarge the present temporary structure, 
and the work of throwing out the aisle is 
now in hand. It will cost £650, and provide 
200 additional sittings, making a total of 
620. The bare shell of the new cathedral 
will cost £20,000, of which only £2,000 is 


the General Committee of Truro Cathedral 
the financial report was presented, and showed 
that after allowing for expenses there would 
be a surplus of over £1,800. The architect 


subscribed. 


Manchester Infirmary Site: The Matter 
Settled.—At a special general meeting of the 
trustees of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, 


au ornamental tower rising to a height of | 
some 7oft. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
Premises in London Road, Lowestoft, are 


being enlarged by an additional storey. Mr. 
Herbert J. Greene, A.R.I.B.A., of Norwich, 
Lowestoft and Lynn, is the architect, and 
the contractor is Mr. John Ashby, of South 
Lowestoft. The front of the building will 
have Costessey moulded dressings. 

_ St. Peter’s Boys’ School, Southwark.—A 
new boys’ school to serve this parish is to be 
modelled from the existing grammar-school 
building, in accordance with the plans sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Education and 
prepared by Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, 
A.R.LB.A., of 12, Little College Street, West- 
‘minster, S.W. 

Hartshorne Parish Church is being restored. 
The scheme includes the restoration of the 
chancel and enlargement of the church by 
building a new aisle and vestries, and the 
restoration of the nave and tower, at a total 
estimated expenditure of £2,711. The plans 
for the restoration have been prepared by 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. Messrs. Ford & Co., 
of Derby, are the contractors. 


A Wesleyan Church and School at Kington 
fas been erected at a cost of about £2,200. 
The style is Gothic, and the materials are 
pressed brick with Bath-stone dressings. The 
woodwork is of pitch-pine, with the excep- 
tion of the rostrum, which is of polished 
American walnut. The church seats 200. 
The schoolroom, built at right angles to the 
church, accommodates 300 children. The 
architects were Messrs. W. T. Morley & Son, 
of Bradford, and the contractors Messrs. 
Bowers & Sons, of Hereford. 


_ The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
have been awarded special honours at the 
Turin International Exhibition of Decorative 
Art. By unanimous vote of the international 
jury a special diploma of honour was given 
to the Society. Their next exhibition of 
decorative design and handicraft in London 
will be held at the New Gallery and will 
ei in the middle of January. Owing to 
the limits of space the works shown will be 
those of artists and craftsmen of the United 
Kingdom. The receiving days will be the 
_Iast three days of December. 


and contractors, it was also stated, were Der= 
fectly satished with the progress and condi- 
tion of the building, and saw no necessity 
for the removal of the fractured bases of the 
nave. The building operations will in all 
probability be completed by May ist next. 


The Ruskin Memorial.—Lord Avebury 
laid the foundation-stone of the first portion 
of the Ruskin memorial building at Bourn- 
ville yesterday. Alderman George Baker, 
who succeeded Mr. Ruskin as Master of 
the Guild of St.. George, presided. . The 
building will embrace library, lecture-roorh 
and rooms for the study of handicrafts, &c., 
and will enable the committee to carry out 
at an early date a practical experiment on 
the lines of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching. 


‘‘ Academy Architecture” for 1902 (vol. 21) 
forms, as usual, a most interesting collection 
of architectural drawings hung at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and the Royal Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts, as well as sculptures, 
and numerous designs by English and Con- 
tinental architects. A colour plate is given 
of the Board Room in Electra House, 
Finsbury Pavement (Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
architect) ; of the interior of a church by Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., at Lower 
Sydenham ; and ae house at Littlestone-on- 
Sea, by Mr. John Cash, F.R.I.B.A. “ Academy 
Architecture’ is published at 58, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C., price 4s. 10s. nett. 


The Ruins of Tintern Abbey came into 
possession of the Crown recently on the 
disposal of the Beaufort estates in Monmouth- 
shire, and the Department of Woods and 
Forests is engaged in works of preservation 
and restoration. Mr. Waller, of Gloucester, 
one of the Crown architects, has the super- 
vision of the work, and an endeavour 1s being 
made to restore old material to its original 
position where possible. In connection with 
this object extensive excavations have been 
made, and portions of the ruins which have 
long remained hidden beneath several feet of 
soil have been disclosed, notably the lay 
brothers’ quarters and the ancient watercourse 
made by the builders of the Abbey. 


held on Thursday last, a resolution was 
passed confirming the policy that there shall 
be no rebuilding of the infirmary on the 
Piccadilly site; that that building and site 


| be disposed of on terms to be approved by 


the trustees and sanctioned by the Charity 
Commissioners ; and that a new infirmary, 
on plans to be approved by the trustees, be 
built at Stanley Grove without delay unless 
a better site can be obtained. 


A Municipal Art Gallery Wanted.—Six 
deputations have asked the Hampstead 
Council to facilitate the provision of a 
Municipal Art Gallery and Museum for the 
borough. The speakers included Sir Samuel 
Wilks, Mr. Storey, A.R.A., and others repre- 
senting the local art, scientific, antiquarian 
and medical societies. The council was 
asked to sanction the erection of the art 
gallery and museum by public subscription 
on asite, belonging to the borough, adjoining 
the Central Public Library, Finchley Road, 
and thereafter to maintain the building out 
of the penny library rate. 


A new County School at Wrexham has 
been erected at a cost of about £10,000, It 
accommodates 140 boys and 125 girls, and 
is arranged in two sections, with a large 
assembly hall occupying the central posi- 
tion, common to both. The staircases are 
of granolithic concrete, constructed by Messrs. 
Ward & Co., of London. The floors generally 
are of wood blocks, laid by Messrs. Ward 
& Co. The heating is by open fire-places 
and hot-water pipes, which are carried 
throughout the building. Messrs. Lander’s 
grates are used, and the hot-water heating 
has been carried out by Messrs. Dargue, 
Griffiths & Co., Liverpool. The whole of 
the building is of bricks, faced with Messrs. 
J. C. Edwards & Sons’ Ruabon best-pressed 
bricks, and the stone used in moulded and 
plain work is from the Cefn Quarries. The 
roof is of slate. Mr. W. E. Samuels, of 
Wrexham, was thecontractor. The architect 
was Mr. John H. Phillips, M.S.A., of Cardiff, 
whose designs were selected in open com- 
petition. 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited s sources should be sent to 
“7 he Edttor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the followmg Wednesday’s issue. Results of 
Lenders cannot be accepted untess they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpDErRs’ JourNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C 


Aston Manor (Birmingham).—For the erection of 
stabling, roller-house, workshops, offices, foreman’s house 
and one cottage, for the Aston Manor Urban District 


Council. Mr. G. J. i gery ee — 
A. Ford aclpeo, 6C ao.) Be » £9,215 
H. Allen an eageies 9,209 
W. G. Morris, King’s 5 “Heath seen ets g,2c0 
AS leaps) oh. eee ain, (Oa a inet 8 OGe 
E. Crowder... . Sieean eae Seva 
G. Harley & Sons, Smethwick d ee, 8,619 
A. G. Teale, Aston Manor, Birmingham Se ls ezetes 
W.Lee & Sons, Aston se Birmingham 8,311 
PAM Grg ehievavecy AA uty wen pesca da loa) 1d, e700) 
W.&G, Webb . oe Ae Sh die AERO) 
W. 4H. Gibbs, King’ s Heath . A ee Fictsia reaches 
ie jJehnsonien |. et ie beers ne coy netelete) 
B. Whitehouse & Sons Re hp, Soa so sel) 
Smith & Pitts’ 5 - Se Mer Peiviy) 
D, Roberts, Handsworth, "Birmingham ee TAS 
G. Trentham,* 24 Heathfield Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham .. .. = 7,634 
Ww. Hopkins AS 7,470 
* Accepted. [Rest of Birmingham. J 


Aston Manor (Birmingham).—For the erection ofa 
reading-room at Aston Cross, for the Aston Manor Urban 
District Council. Mr. G. H. Jack, C.E., surveyor :— 


A. Ford.. eS h 2,177 
A. Heaps em deeice moh 2,133 
F, Nicholls & Co. ee , 2,050 
W. G. Morris, King’s Heath . ste 2,047 
D. Roberts, Handsworth has att dey cee oeolale) 
W. H. Gibbs, King’s Heath .. .. .. .. 1,998 
W.&G. Webb .. a3 BA Boe op! wan EOE 
E. Crowder.. ey) LT att - 1,950 
A. G. Teale, Aston Manor Ho 1,930 
W. Lee & Sons, Aston Manor 1,899 


B. Whitehouse & Sons, Monument Road, 


Edgbaston 5 -. 1,859 
A. Colin Hughes, 54 Stratford Road . SS hae een) 
T. Johnson, Great Brook Street... .. .. 1,847 
Smith & Pitts,* 418 Moseley Road ; D777, 
* Accepted. [Kest of Birmingham. ] 
Beckenham.—For making up the following roads :— 


Downs Road, tooyds. in length; Beckenham Grove, 
4ooyds. in length; for the Beckenham Urban District 
Council. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor :— 
Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton Hill, 
Surrey . £2,858 o I0 
Fry Brothers, Lion Wharf, Green- 
wich, S.E. . a 
W. Pearce, Havelock Hill, Forest 
Fall Seam we ie ; 
Mowlem & Co.,# Grosvenor Wharf, 
Westminster is 2,420 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


Bromley (Kent).—For business premises, High Street, 
Bromley, Kent. Messrs. Wadmore, Wadmore & Mallett, 
architects, 8 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C, 
Quantities by. Mr. W. J. Pamphilon, 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C.: 


2,727 18 10 
2,501 18 Io 


Cc 


Lyme & Duncan ae £8,867 | R. A. Lowe yee 649 
Larke & Sons... .. 8,540] Arnaud & Son. 7,577 
D, Payne .. 8,090 | T. D. Graty 7,489 
Bulled & Co, 7,831 | F. P. Duthuit, * Brom- 

T. Graham 7,700 LEV vere yee 746 
Crossley & Son 7,674 | F. W. Green 7,231 


* Accepted. 
Cork.--For rebuilding premises in Academy Street, for 


Messrs. Baker & Wright. Messrs. Arthur Hill, BE. 

M.R.I.A., architect, 22 Georges Street, Cork :— 

Hamilton & Co. , Dub- T. Kearns .. . £2,118 
lin. ‘ . £2,400 | D. Kelleher 2,077 

A. Gaul 2,300 | S. Hill Tee ES, Gol Hones 

P. Murphy i 2,270 , J. Delaney & Co.# ss 1,000 

E. & P. O'Flynn 2,150 | 


* Accepted. [Rest of Cork.] 

Godalming. —F or carrying out new kerbing and tar- 
paving works within the borough, for the Town Council. 
Mr. J. Herbert Norris, borough sae hge —~ 


k, D. Daniell, London, Ww. ae) Mine 5900.00 16 
G. A, Franks, Guildford £ 1,246 (oleae) 
W. Norris, Upper Hale, Farnham ., 1;225) 70) 76 
W. Hz. Wheeler, London, S.E.. 1,203 0 0 
C. Ford, Harlesden 1,169 0 Oo 
Streeters & Todhunter, Meadrow, 

Godalming . Bi Go. woo) ea ese,  Beloletstl gray. Wo) 


London, W._For the erection of board room and 
clerk’s otfices (part No. 1), also receiving home and out- 


West Ham.—For the construction of about eight miles of route-length of tramways, and the paving of the sides of roads along the entire route, or the Corporation of West Ham, 
Messrs, J. E. Waller, M.I.C.E., 29, Great George Street, Westminste r, 


as tollows :—(Contract No. 1) permanent-way and paving 


relief offices, &c. (part No. 2), for the Guardians of 


Hammersmith :— 
Part No. 1. 


HaDalcan is Cosme fs. ee) ook 
Balaam Brothers! sien menses teners 
W.J. Renshaw .. 

W. Marriage & Co., Croydon . its 


General Builders, Etd., Wharf Road 


T. Bendon, Hammersmith oe 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. .. 
Sims & Woods .. 

H. L. Holloway, Deptford, How 
H, Lovatt, aes 

A. Kellett & Sons os tee oth sa 
EAS WV alll GC eter actowe oe) are 
oe Wimpey & Co. : oe 
[see ML, Patrick’ ate) = sere isu 
By E. Nightingaleynay |. cn esse ere 
Todd & Newman 

J. E. Johnson & Son, Leicester 


Dearing & Son,* Halliford Street, 


Islington, IN 6 Ge) Ace conan. 
* Accepted. 


Part No. 2. 


H. Dakin & Co. .. 0 
Balaam Brothers Segoe 
General Builders, Ltd. 
Eo vati ass 5 
G,. Wimpey & Co. 

A. Kellett & Sons 

nt Mendon. fay eae Seen ater 
(ase Mi Patricks soe sce. ceamet 
Thomas & Edge . PROM wots 
B.E. Nightingale 

Holliday & Greenwood, Lid.. 
ED  Wrallié& Coy Gi vse Be 


. 
on oe 


FL LOU O Waly aerate emrets 
J. E. Johnson & Son... .. 
W. Marriage & Co. .. .. 
Todd & Newman 5 
Sims & Woods fear 
WJ enshaivn iu mene mae 
Dearing & Son*.. .. 
* Accepted. 


Margate.— 


J. E. Kaye, Huddersfield ni 
W. Jowett, Prescott, Lancs. 
Paramor & Sons, Margate 
Rk. E. Hodgman, Ramsgate 
aie Rowland, Northwich ne 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster 
A. S. Ingleton, Herne Bay 
Keid Brothers, London, N. 


W.L. Wallis & Co., Eastbourne és 
G. Bell, Tottenham, London, N. .. 
Millen & Chrisfield, Sittingbourne 


Westminster Construction 
Westminster 

T. C. Starkey, Hull .. a eo 

j. & I. Binns; Croydon sees 


A. Beale, Stree atham .. 


Pe; mbrey, Ltd. , Stoke- on- Trent 


C. Chamberlain, Leicester 
A. E. Nunn, Tenterden, Kent 


J H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham .. 


B. Cooke & Co., Westminster 
J. Pollock & Co, Catford... .. 
Tuft & Muskin, Rochester 

H. Roberts, West Bromwich .. 
R H. B. Neal, Plymouth . 

J. Moffatt, Manchester .. 

W. Manders, Leyton, London 


S: Saunders, London and Dudley 


Dean & Co.,* Chiswick 
a Accepted. 


Sidmouth (Devon).— 


Mi) ke Wa 

Sidmouth :— 
R. Tucker & Sons, Sidmouth 
Stevens, Sons & Bastow, Bristo 
Skinner & Luxton, Sidmouth 
Richards, Plymouth 36 
Dart, Crediton... ., So 2 
Bovey & Son, Torquay... acon ers 
Granger, Whimple.. 
Woodman & Sons, Exeter . 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd., Exeter 
Blake,* Plymouth : 


Sampson, 


us Accepted. 


Southampton.—For the erection of Southampton 


«. £8,330 
we 73290 
Ae  GSas 
wt.) G\070 


6,643 

a 6,571 
+> 6,547 
os, O48. 
e» 6,450 
-. 6,440 
+. 6,400 
6,392 

em ORSO7, 
ae OWS Ze 
oe e270 
6,198 

s0 (O.209) 
5:927 
5,803 

-» £19,497 
-» 16,550 
enn LOWEOT 
se) £5,000 
oe 15,776 
++ 15,739 
Be 5007: 
e+ 154583 
++ 15,499 
viel) £5,408 
++ 15,378 
++ 15,367 
ss 15,300 
++ 15,19) 
-» 15,180 
Bo apes) 
++ 15,000 
ve 14, ~ 


3,976 
TRest of (oadiee 


. £47,000 


++ 25,924 


23,921 
23,689 


se 23,174 
no eS 
«2 22,040 


21,034 
21,102 
20,889 
20,060 


Co., 


20,009 


++ 195335 


. 


. 


. 


18,769 
18,221 
18,159 
» 17,308 
16,939 
15,670 
- 15,662 
. 15,587 

15,410 

15,299 

15,202 


+ 14,938 


es 14,871 


architect, 


] 


14,417 
13,884 


I5 Oo 
oO oO 
Oo oO 
o.6.6O0 
Oo oO 
GO 
1c ME Ne) 
oa 
Oo. .O 
oO 0 
(os a) 
17 9 
Oo 0 
o oOo 
0) 30 
Go, 0 
Oo oO 
Co Wie) 
Oo .O 
c25 4) 
G10 
OS 
Oo oO 
0 10 
6 8 
(ole) 
Oo 0a 
Oo 0 
6” <0 
Oo oO 
O08 
Oo Oo 
0 0 
Oo 660 
[olume) 
o 6.0 
eT 
oO Oa 
n.] 


For cutting and filling-in trenches and 
laying therein about 24,o-oyds. of cast-iron rising main 
18in. in diameter, with all the necessary bends, junctions, 
fittings, &c., from Margate to Wingham, near Canterbury. 
Mr. Albert Latham, M.I.C.E., borough engineer : 


(oj, (6) 
CW ite) 
Or 
7) 

18 10 
ome) 

15 8 
2 8 

1g Io 

TI 4 
5) 10 
5 6 
4 6 
8g) 

cs) 
20) 

Io oO 
9 0 
ome) 

DAVE 
a} 

16 7 

1673 
I2 7 
I 5 
oOo 
19 7 
Sig 


For the erection of an hotel at 
Sidmouth, Devon, for the Sidmouth Hotels Co., Ltd. 
Manor Offices, 


+s «» £25,000 


24,949 
23,837 
23,108 
23,000 
22,800 
22,687 
22,400 
22,147 
20,362 


head telegraph office, for H.M. Office of Won &c.: 
- £18 637 


bergen Lad soeeee 
POlevems: Oo COsn ms eatin 


Io 
2 
It 
Bs 3 


7 
7 


Guernsey Penmaen- 
granite. Aberdeen. Leicester. mawr. 
Macartney, McElroy & Co. sa £177,933 18 2£177,465 13 9 £173,768 2 10 
Jaaj; Robsoni(d) 5 rer os a 132,621 17 4 132,621 17 4 134,854 5 I0 134,854 5 
E, Nuttal . oe 127,188 15 8 127,188 15 8 128,304 I9 II 129,421 4 
J. G. White & Cor Ltd. T27,115 2 5 120,347 10 11 120,347 TO 1r .133,812 7 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 119,034 I7 II 119,304.17 II 120,211 9 7 119,034 17 
i Adams : Be oo 118,688 xr 4 118,688 o ao 118,688 I 4 — 
J. Smith & Co. (c) | Joe ae 226,837 0 ‘© 316,837 17, 8 121,302 14 8 —= 
W.. Griffiths & ‘Co, td.(b)e ene II5,798 © 10 120,262 17 IO 121,379 2 I 114,681 16 
F.Osman* ., Lid,243 70° (0 TT2;01r 3. D4 cdg iy 7 + 114524300 
Works Manager, Town Hall, “West 
Ham (a) ms civelle ova! MES ade 112,569 0 O 112,569 0 O 115,969 15 O 115,469 15 


J. A. Ewart (e).. 


(a) Add £4,924 10s. if concrete is priced at ras. instead of 2s. per yd. cube; 


January ; 


No. 1. * Accepted, but kind of stone not specified ; 


9 


, including copper bonding ; (1a) paving sides of roads. 
and John G. Morley, Town Hall, West Ham, engineers :— 


18,349 


Tunbridge Wells.—For the erection of 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
28, Woburn Place, Russell Square, London. 
by Mr. S. G. Thacker, go, 


hospital. 


[Architect's estimate, fai, 750. 


Uttoxeter (Staffs).—For sewerage and sewage-dis 
posal works, for the Uttoxeter Urban District Council, 
Messrs, Wilcox & Raikes, engineers, 63, Temple Row 


Birmingham :— 
W. Graham & Sons, Hudderties one) 
J. Bennson, Hull.. A oe 165855 01 oe 
LEP: Embrey, Fenton, Staffs... 16,573 0 O 
F. Woolley, Ashton-under- -Lyme os 25,9095, ‘Gio 
Jowett Brothers, Burscough .. .. 15,275 10 4 
J. & J. Warner, Mickieover, Derby 15,268 o o 
G. F. Tomlinson, Derby .. .. .. 14,990 0 oO 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster +» 14,968 0 0 
J. S. Dawson, Bredbury, near 
Stockport . as F4,017 T0mie 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester vial) S450 05) Onmaa 
G. Trentham, Handsworth .. .. 14,716 0 o 
Beas Be Binns, Croydon. 14,703 2°93 
W. Jones & Sons, ate South 
Wrallesiaey eras oe. se sen MEd OOF SRI 
G. Bell, Tottenham, N. Ab ‘ter 24,500) oO) ae 
Wises Foster, West ‘Hartlepool. + 14,230 0 0 
W. Morley & Sons, Cannock, Staffs 14,115 6 7 
Rk. W. Barker, Harrogate 14,047 9 O 
Bower Brothers, West Bridgford, 
Notts 3.7. «sos X3920' Nome 
F, Barke, Stoke- -on- -Trent_ Mon eicreycy, he) 
Barker Brothers, Bradford .. .. 13,828 0 o 
T. Vale, Stourport .. 13,800 0 oO 
T. Lowe & Sons, Burton- on- Trent 13,630 0 o 
W. Smith & Sons, Ashbourne sie) kg Let MOM 
J. Mackay,* 39, Bearwood Road, 
Smethwick Perea, eRe b yy may 
* Accepted. 
Wolverhampton.— For the erection of a new hospital 
on land in Park Road West and Connaught Road, 
Wolverhampton, for the Committee of the Wolvyer- 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd. .. .. 
Hi, Cawite ss, va eve eee eelee etre 
Golding & Ansell .. . 


. on on -. 


High Holborn :— 
Mansfield! ee te.8 e-scor A 
Davis & Leany Ay 
Prestige, London <2 a. "2. 
Beale .. .- 
Colls & Sons, London . oa, mae 
Strange eck bean 
Wallis, Maidstone.. i : 2 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge .. . 
Gough | & Co, Hendon, No W. a as 
Jarvis* 


* Accepted. 


hampton and District Hospital tor Women. 
Eaton Painter, architect, 43, Lichfield Street, Wolver- 


hampton :— 

Hs Lovatt is ss se ee See nee ike; Oy mn Mme 
SiG7o, Wantiy.s ae eid! | en RL R2S7 AO Oa 
Lowe & Sons, Burton- -on- ‘Trent «> * 12,556 oe 
T. Bowater 6 is aA 12,533 3 8 
Speake & Sons <. 22 ds sas /alenmlsO0 7 mOmmmn 
TL, JONES...) sisi sig) oop colo sretel RS SSG SOO ES 
G. Cave .. 11,800 0 oO 
Midland Building ‘and d Supply Co. 

Tipton Shahid oe 115775) 10) 10 
J Hlerbert) 25 sis, ) teers 11,635 0 oO 
H. Wilcock & Co. 56 jo. cent E1;5055 (OMG 
H. _Gough,* Dudley Road... II,400 0 O 


%* Accepted. 


Mr. T. W. Millar, architect, 


Mountain Ash :— 


T. F. Howells, Cardiff .. 
Hamilton & Millard, Caerphilly .. 
Golin Sara, Cardiff tyes 
R. Jones, Abertridwr... .. 2. =. 
John Lewis, Caerphilly .. .. .. 
J. Williams, Abertridwr .. + 
Thomas & Hughes, Llanbradach .. 
Wiltiams & Co.,* Cardiff... .. .. 
% Accepted. 


Rest of Tunbridge Wells 


[Rest of Wolverhampton.] 

Ystrad Mynach - For the erection of thirty-five 
houses at Ystrad Mynach, for the Ystrad Mynach Building 
Club. 


+» 17,988 
> 27050 
16,600 


genera 


“. 


Quantities 


} 


Mr. A. 


Oxtord Street, 


* 


ie 
PVG 1Gy 0005 (CO. 


ee 
we 
O- 
“ 
4 


Dudley.—For the erection of the Upper Standard 
School. ee Barrowcliffe & Allcock, architects, 
Loughborough :— 

Asphalting. — 
Jakeman & Round, Dudley -- £14,844 Not given, 
E. Seckerson, Dudley .. .. .. “135220 6 
Walter G. Krown, Leicester 12,300 £350 oO 
F. Lindsay Jones, Wolverhampton 12,152 251 Oo 
Jobn Mallin, West Bromwich .. 12,000 28s. per yard. 
Henry Gough, Wolverhampton 12,000 375) 46 
W. Hopkins, Birmingham .. .. 11,990 Not given. 
Oakley & Coulson, Dudley os TE7OG 500 0° # 
Artour Faulks, Loughborough .. 11,790 376 10 
John Dallow, Birmingham .. 11,650 Not given. 
W. Deeley, Netherton .. 11,509 376 tz 
Mark Round,* Dudley... .. 11,500 260 0 
W Corah, Loughborough 10,960 A700 


* Provisionally accepted. 


Welsh. Norwegian. Other Stone. 
£177,465 13 9 £154,223 19 5 (Kilsyth)- - - £154,223 19 
132,621 17 4 130,389 4 128,157 0 
127,188 15 8 119375 5 II 
129,347 IO II 119,301 12 8 —— 
119,034 I7 II 112,337 12 .5 (Swedish or Kilsyth) 112,337 12 
118,688 I 4 III,g90 I5 10 arms! 
i= 114,605 g 2 = 
119,146 13 7 107,984 II I = 
FT4,243-9E 7 S1O5,313) 1H a7. 103,801 9 
115,969 15 9 103,770 8 2 (Scotch) - - - 101,607. 2 


149,268 1 


(b) less £20 if tender accepted for Contracts Nos. 1 and 1A, and add £687 gs. ifrails are required befo re 
(c) less 1 per cent, it tender accepted for Contracts Nos, 1 and IA! (d) less 1 per cent. if tender accepted for Contracts Nos. 1 and 1A; (e) stone to be approved tor Contract 7 
less £400 if tender accepted for Contracts Nos, 1 and 1a. 


Deduction if 
Foreign Rails 
are used. | 
5 £1,000 0 O 
4 1,532 16 
590 10 
I,2II TZ 
5 —_—_- *, 
1,680 2 
1,167 2 10 
1 2,818 eee 
7 4,021 17 6 
7 == 


a) 
a 


» 
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Compicte List of Contracis Open. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


BUILDING: 
23 | Merthyr Tydfil —Additions to Campsie House bo 
23 Greenwich—Additions to Schools oe 
23 Carmarthen—Boiier and Engine House 
23 Withington, Lanc¢s—Chimney 
| 24 | East Cliff, near Dover—Coastguard Buildings 
24 Bradford - Scheol E at ae 
24 | Huddersfield—Two Semi- detached Villas... We 
7 “f 25 Londonderry—Additions to Workhouse 
a 25 | Silloth, Cumberland—Two Houses... 
* 25 Cranbrook—Cemetery Chapel 
Ae 25 Sedgefield—Infectious Diseases Hospital.. 
s 25 Grange- -over-Sands—Cement, Bricks, &c. 
— 27 | Acton—Concrete Partition 
i 27 Beckenham—Timber Platform over Swimming Bath . 
by 27 } Blairgowrie, Scotland—Infectious Diseases Hospital . 
x 28 | Crewe—Pavilion at Hospital .. 
a 28 Isleworth—Vagrant Wards at Workhouse % 
Me 28 | London, N.W.—Brick Culvert | 
& 28 | Upper Edmonton—Lavatory and Alterations to Schools 
Ry 79 | Londonderry—Additions, &c., to Infirmary 55 5 
ee 29 | Greenwich—Repairs to Jetty. ex 
<- 30 | Llangyfelach, Wales — Additions to School 
Ke 30 | Glasgow—Underground Convenience .. ns | 
a 30 Skerries, co, Dublin—Concert Hall, asin &c, 
+ 31 | Cork—Rebuilding Premises .. 
A 31 Newcastle-on-Tyne—Concrete Car ‘Shed . 

‘Nov. I | Sudbury, Suffolk—Buildings at Sewage psig Station | 
PA I Didcot—Alterations, &c., to School.. | 
of 3 Guildford — Portland Cement, Sere 
a 3 | Coseley, near Bilston—Alterations, &c , to School 

Be is 3 Beaufort, Wales —Classrooms, &c. aa es 
& 3 Shefheld—Silica and Fireclay Goods 
“a 4 | Ystradgynlais, Wales—School 66 
” 4 | London, S.E.—Underground Sanitary Conveniences a 
sf 5 | Cwmllynfell, Glamorgan— Chapel a 
+ 5 | Brighton —Alterations to Royal Pavilion 
5 5 | Leavesden Asylum, near watford, Herts—Isolation Hos- : 

pital. 
fe 5 | North Eastern Railway—Station Buildings, Cottages, &c. 

as 6 | Bishop Auckland - Isolation Hospital os 
- 6 | Nash Point, Glamorgan—Fog Signal House, &o. 
= 15 Bromsgrove, Worcs—Lunatic Asylum... 

15 Birmingham —Sanitary Projections to School 
No date. | Leeds—Houses, Shop, Alterations to Inn, &c. 

= West Loughton—Temporary Hospital 
ENGINEERING: 

Oct. 24 | Culisse, Scotland—Deepening Canal and Ditch.. or | 
9 24 Darlington— Culvetts, &c. . 5 we 4 

SS 24 Pentre, Glamorgan—Scavenging . 

” 27 Victoria, British Columbia—Steel Bridge.. 
i 27 | Hill End, near St. Albans—Sewage-disposal Works 
nr 

a 27. | Johannesburg—Destructor 
a 27 Ramsbottom, Lancs—Tanks Reconstruction 

: 28 Glasgow--—Machinery, &c.  .. me on nO 
: & 28 Vielsalm to Lierneux, Belgium— —Railway ae rie oe 
, “a 28 | Batley—Water Cooler .. i a ae ‘ 
ne 28 | Padstow, Cornwall — Waterworks 
+ 28 | Broadclyst, Devon—Alterations to Bridges 
i 28 | Swindon— Waiter Main 4 ee Pst 
<a 29 | Greenwich—Gas Engine 
d a 30 | Shanghai—Electrical Plant 
rs, 31 | Aston, Birmingham—Condensers for Blectricity Station 
es 31 | Mansfield—Electric Wiring Town Hall .. a3 
Py 31 Southampton— Printing Machine, &c. ml 
Nov. 1 | Harrogate—Pump, &c..., reall 
Ess i | Sudbury, Suffo!k—Pumping Engines, &e. 
ra 3 Sheffield - Coal Breaker, &c.. | 
a 3 | Ware, Herts— Borehole and Test Pumping 
cf 3 | Leyton—Electric Lighting, Heating epeetatuer &e, 
AA 4 | Coalville, Leics—Valves, &c, e : 
“ a Coalville, Leics— Reservoir 
x 4 | Coalville, Leics - Engines and Boilers 
a 4 | India Office, S.W.—Dredger | 
” 8 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Engine 
” 8 | Swindon—Pumping Plant . 
Ad 14 St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines ae 
» 14 | Leeds—Aqueduct Tunnel .. ie on Sq «2 
” 1g | Enniscorthy. Ireland—Fuel Economiser oye i 
” 28 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant .. ae 
29 | Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge .. Ap ze 
30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . Sp te 
2 | Adelaide, South Australia— Harbour An ae ee 
13 Madrid—Canal Reservoir .. : . 55 Ge oe 
20 Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. cc: Be, ie fs at 
FURNITURE: 


AND STEEL: 
‘23 | Manchester—Iron and Steelwork 
25 | Harrogate—Cast-iron Pipes .. 
25 | Grange-over-Sands—Iron Pipes 
27 | Clacton-on-Sea—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. 
27 | London, S.W.—Stores ox “t 
27 | Ashton-under-Lyne—Railing Ae ae aie ai ate 
29 | Callao, Peru—Cast-iron Pipes ate of x Ar de 
4 | Coalville, Leics—Pipes BO we a 


| Edinburgh-—Furniture., 


IRON 


Glasgow—Name and Number Plates ae he i 5. 


Union Guardians ,. 
Union Guardians .. 


Chorlton Union Guardians 
Admiralty : 2 


School Board 


Guardians 


| Parish Council 
| Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 
Concrete Partition Co., Ltd. 
Urban District Council .. 


. | Town Council 


Brentford Union Guardians 
Willesden District Council 


Strand Union Guardians 
Infirmary Committee 
Borough Council 


Corporation .. 


Sea Baths & Recreation Co., Ltd. 


Young Men’s Association.. 
Tramways Committee 


Drainage Committee 
School Board 

Town Council a 
Sedgley School Board .. 
Llangattock School Board 
United Gaslight Co, , 


Lewisham Borough Council 


Town Council : 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Railway Co... 


| Hospital Board. a 
Corporation of Trinity House :. 


County Council Bi 
Aston Union Guardians .. 


Urban District Council 


. | Corporation .. 
Rhondda Urban District Council 


Asylums Visiting Committee 


Municipality c 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .. 


National Co, of Local Railways. 


Corporation .. 
Urban District Council 
Devon County Council 


. | Corporation .. oe os 


Borough Council oe 
Municipal Commissioners 


| Urban District Council 


Corporation . 

Direc.-Gen., Ordnance Survey . 
Corporation .. : at 
Drainage Committee 

United Gaslight Co. 

Rural District Council 


| School Board 


Urban District Council ‘ 
Urban District Council ., 
Urban District Council .. 


a Tramways Committee 


Corporation .. 
.. | Stadt Amt (Town Council) 
. | Corporation .. 
| Corporation ., as ote; 


British Municipal Councils So 


Corporation 


Gas Committee 
Corporation .. 4h 
Urban District Council 65 
Urban District Council 
London County Council . 


Corporation .. ae ‘as 


Urban District Council 
Corporation ea, 


T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdare. 

ae Dinwiddy & Sons, 12 Crooms Hill, Greenwich, S.E. 

E. W. Reed, Clerk, Asylum, Carmarthen. 

DS: Bloomfield, Clerk, Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

Director of Works Department Admiralty, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

T. C. Hope & Son, 23 Bank Street, Bradford. 

J. Berry, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

M. A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 

G. Armstrong, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

C, D. Murton, Clerk, Council Offices, Cranbrook, Kent. 

J. M. Bottomley, Son & Wellburn, Architects, Middlesbrough. 

T. Huddleston, Surveyor, Council Offices, Grange-over- Sands, 


J. Golding, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
A. Angell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Beckenham. 
& J. Falconer, Architects, Blairgowrie. 


aE, 
G. E, Bolshaw, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 


; | W. Stephens, Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. 


O. C. Robson, Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, 
N.W. 

A. A. Kekwich, 18-19 Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 

| A. E. Murray, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Greenwich Road, S.E. 


| W. David. 97 Gorse Lane, Swansea. 


| Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
| F, Shaw, Architect, Drogheda. 
W. H. Hill & Son, Architect, Cork. 


| A. E. Le Rossiquol, General Manager, Manors Power Station, New- 


castle-upon-1 yne. 
T. W. A. Haywood, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury. 
Hoare & Wheeler, 17 Friar Street, Reading. 


; | C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
. | A. Ramsell, 187 Wolverhampton Street, Dudley. 


H. Waters, Architect, Waengoch, Beaufort. 
J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


a P. Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgynlais. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 

Rev. J. Rees Cwmllynfell. 

F, J C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Brighton. 
T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Office, Embankment, E.C. 


W. Bell, 
Tyne. 

W. Perkins, Architect, Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland. 

Corderoy, Selby & Corderoy, Quantity Surveyors, 21 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

R. J. Oliver, Clerk, Shirehall, Worcester. 

C. Whitwell, 23 Temple Row, Birmingham: 

F, Mitchell, 9 Upper Fontaine Street, Albion Street, Leeds. 


Company's Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 


| 20s Partington, Clerk, Council Offices, West Loughton. 


Mr. Gordon, Cullisse. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre, R.S.O., Glam. 

Agent-General for British Columbia, 819 Salisbury House, London 
Wall, E.C. 


MEY, Latham, Civil Engineer, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 


Westminster, S.W. 


. | E. W. Carling & Co., St. Dunstan's Bdgs., St. Dunstan’s Hills, E.C, 
. | J. Diggle, Hind Hill ‘Street, Heywood. 
. | Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane St., Glasgow. 


Company’s Offices, 14 Rue de la Science, Brussels. 
Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
W. H. Pope, Clerk, Council Offices, Padstow. 


9 | H. Michelmore, Clerk, Castle of Exeter. 


Borough Surveyor, Swindon. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich Road, S.E. 

Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’ s Gate, Westminster. 

R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

E. H. Hewlett, Electric Lighting Station, Birmingham. 

Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Otice, Southampton. 

W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury. 

J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Engineers, 
Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

W. Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester, 

J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester, 

Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

A. E. Le Rossiquol, General Manager, Manors Power Station, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon, Wilts. 

Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

City Engineer, Leeds. 

Resident Medical Superintendent, District Asylum, Enniscorthy. 

F, L. Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Electricity Light Works, Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Palace 


| Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 


Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 


Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 


R. Morham, City Architect, P.W.O., City Chambers, Edinburgh, 


C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester, 

E. W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

T. Huddleston, Surveyor, Council Othces, Grange-over Sands. 

S. Francis, Engineer, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Clerk to the Council (Stores Branch), 1g Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 

J. T. Earnshaw, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Graham, Row & Co., Liverpool. 

J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

T. Nisbet, Master of Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
eee | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
| PAINTING AND PLUMBING: | 
Oct. 27 | Dublin—Plumbing Repairs to Bath, &c. .. a | Corporation .. | City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork Hill, Dublin. 


” 


27 | London, S.W.—Gas and Plumbers’ Fittings, Oilman’s Sun- 
dries, Brushes and other Stores. 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


London County Council .. 


Clerk of the Council (Stores Branch), 19 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


T. E. Fellows, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 


Oct, 23 | Willenhall. Staffs—Road Improvements .. | Urban District Council .. So 
ry 24 Romford—Materials P eA OG | Urban District Council .. | C. T. King, Clerk, Council Offices, Romford. 
ae 24 | Handsworth, Staffs—Paving ae He oes es .. | Urban District Council .. | Surveyor, Council Office, Handsworth. 
“A 24 London—Supply of Horses and Carts, &c., to the various | London County Council .. | Parks Department, 11 Regent Street, S:W. 
| _ Parks and Open Spaces. | 
i 25 | Dumbarton—Road Metal h. | Burgh Council . | Burgh Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Dumbarton. 
an 27 | Elie, Fife—Laying Bowling Green .. : LA 44 a | G, A. Clark, Burgh Chamberlain, Elie. 
By 28 | Harrow-on-the-Hill—Making-up .. Ee aa a .. | Urban District Council .. | J. P. Bennetts, Engineer, Council Offices, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
- 28 | North Shields—Paving, &c. .. ~ Tynemouth Corporation .. J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, North Shields, 
- 29 | Greenwich—Paving F os | Borough Council | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Greenwich. 
* 29 | Stockton-on-Tees—Flagging, &c. . | Rural District Council | W. Burton, Highway Surveyor, Billingham. 
6 29 | Withington—Street Works Oo 7 a a .. | Urban District Council -. | A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
& 2 Leytonstone, E.—Making-up Road and Paving Open Spaces | West Ham Union Guardians ..  F. E. Hilleary, Clerk, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 
| at New Infirmary. | | 
Ke 30 | Newport, Somerset—Road —— | W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. 
31 Middleton, Lancs—Paving, &c. .. | Corporation - | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. 
Nov 3 Hastings—Brooms and Brushes . | Corporation .. . | P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
ba 3 Guildford—Brooms, Brushes, &c. .. is oe .. | Town Council an - | C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
ce Io | Blaengwynfi—Private Street improvement Works oe Glyncorrwg U.D.C. | W. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 
; iz | Llanmartin, Wales—Improving Highway . | Magor R.D.C. 8) . | Ll. Thomas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, Newport, Mon. 
i iz | Dartford—Making-up, &c. Me ; . | Urban District Council . | W. Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Darttcrd. 
| | | 
SANITARY: 
Oct 23 | Tunbridge Wells—Sewer | Corporation .. an . | W. H. Maxwell, Borough Engineer, Tunbridge Wells. 
a 24 Brigg, Lancs—Sewers, &c. Urban District Council | R. E. W. Berrington, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
- 24 Cullisse, Scotland—Draining.. ive Mr. Gordon, Cullisse. 
a 25 St. Monans, Scotland—Sewers, &c. | H. Bruce, 67 Crossgate, Cupar-Fife. ’ 
” 25 Grange-over-Sands—Stoneware Pipes F Urban District Council . . | T. Huddleston, Surveyor, Council Offices, Grange-over-Sands. 
Fi 2 Honiton, Devon—Sewers and Outfall Works . | Rural District Council E. G. Warren, Commercial Chambers, Exeter. 
* 27 | London, S.W.—Disinfectants, &c. .. | London County Council .. Clerk oy Maer oa (Stores Branch), 19 Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 
» 27 | Hill End, near St, Albans—Sewage-Disposal Works Asylum Visiting Committee .. | B, Latham, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster 
- 29 | Rotherham —Sewerage Works A ot x Rural District Council . | J. Platts, Council’s Engineer. High Street, Rotherham. 
Nov 3 Dartmouth—Sewers, &c. ae AG no ae .. | Town Council . A. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth. 
i 3 | Slough—Sewer .. =f as Xe ae or eA weil | J. Baker, 75 High Street, Slough. 
i 5 Guildford—Drain Pipes, &c. .. an a | Town Council ae -. | C.G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
Sy 4 | Cannock, Staffs—Sewage-Disposal Works Urban District Council -. | C, R. Walker, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Dec, 15 Monte Video—Sanitary Works Fe Government of Uruguay .. . Uruguay Legation, London. 
| | 
TIMBER : | 
Oct 27 | London, S.W.—Firewood, Oak Poles and Pests, &c. .. | London County Council .. . | Clerk of the Council (Stores Branch), 1g Charing Cross Rd., W.C. 
+ Leytonstone, N.E.—Preparing, Staining and Polishing 5,000 | West Ham Union Guardians .. | F. E. Hilleary, Clerk, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 
| _ sq_yds. of Pitch-Pine Flooring at New Infirmary. | 
3 30 | London, E.C.—Timber, &c. .. aA ee ots London Gen, Omnibus Co., Ltd. | Manager of Coach Factory, 235 Upper Street, Islington, N. 
L4 eo eo 
Lisf of Compctifions Open. 
DATE OF / 
DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED. / AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
Oct. 25 | Hamilton, Scotland-—Tenements a £15 158. £10 10s., £5 58. | W. Pollok & P. M. Kirkpatrick, Town Clerks, Town House, Hamilton. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. 58 2,000 Rs. H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
a5 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library £50. £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate, 
Dec. xr | Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land a at nal 50, £20. A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. 
> 1 | Chadderton—Free Library .. vs we x oe on | — | G. Taylor, Clerk to U.D.C., Town Hall, Chadderton. 
a 12 Eccles - Laying-out Area for Workmen's Dwellings | £50, £30, £15. | W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 
" 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. nt 500, £300, £200. | W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
s 31 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital +. | Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. A - | £400, £200, £100. | Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
EF 31 Hull—Town Hall Extension .. ; £300, £200, £100. | E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. 13 Patras, Greece—Church =e i Ss At Pct £400, £160, £80. | Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
No date. | Motherwell, Scotland—Formation and Laying-out of Cemetery £10, £5, £2 10s. | J. Miller, Inspector of Poor, Parish Council Offices, Motherwell. 


Guaranteed Gearing — <> 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


AT PARIS, 1900. 


AWARDED. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 


Other Leading Speci ‘ 


THE ““VICTOR > SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


Oil or Pneumatic Check Action), 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. New Patterns, a 


PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. 


Approved by the L.C.C 


October 22, 1902.) 
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- Engineering N Notes. 


The Technical Schools, Kingston-on- 
Thames, have been supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, with 
their patent Manchester grates. 


Mr. Peter Brotherhood, the mechanical 
engineer who, by the invention of a new type 
of steam-engine, and afterwards of a special 
high-pressure air-compressing pump, greatly 
assisted in the development of the auto- 
mobile torpedo died last week in his sixty- 
fifth year. 


The ‘‘ Mechanical World” Pocket Diary 
and Year-Book for 1903.—The sixteenth 
annual edition of this handy little book has 
just been published. The section on elec- 
trical transmission of power has been ampli- 
fied and many new tables added. The book 
contains much that will be of considerable 
use to the architect, although it 
especially appeals to the engineer. 
published by Messrs. Emmott & Co., Ltd., 
New Bridge Street, Manchester, price 6d. 
nett. 


Surveying ¢ Sanitation. 


Australian Wood Paving.—The Govern- 
ment of New South Wales has forwarded a 


more | 
Ike se) | 


supply of hardwood from the Colony to be | 


laid down in one of the busiest thoroughfares 
in Westminster in juxtaposition to blocks of 
other kinds of street-paving woods. The 
intention is to obtain a practical test of the 
durability of the New South Wales wood 
when used in the streets of London. 


Mr. Tedaeh Frederick Field, of the firm of 
Field & Sons, auctioneers and surveyors, 
of 54, Borough High Street and 52, Chancery 
Lane, E.C., died last week at the age of 
fifty-eight years. He was elected president 
of the Auctioneers’ Institute in 1896, and 
was unanimously chosen to fill the office for 
a second year. Mr. Field, who was a Fellow 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, was the only 
surveyor who gave evidence in favour 
of “betterment” before the Parliamentary 
Committee. He was one of the valuers 
under the London County Council and a 
surveyor to the Board of Trade, and was 
frequently employed as an expert witness or 
arbitrator. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Oct. 22. 

CHURCH SANITARY ASSOCIATION.—Annual Meeting 
at Church House at 3.45 p.m. 

AucTIONEERS’ InstiITuTE.—Inaugural Address by 
Mr. John Hepper at the Medical Examination Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 7.45 p.m. 

Thursday, Oct. 23. 

Society oF ARCHITECTS.—Annual General 
Meeting. Election of Officers and Council for 
Ensuing Session, Presentation of Prize in Students’ 
Competition and Report of Council. 8 p.m. 


Friday, Oct. 24. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.— 
Ordinary Meeting at 204, George Street, Glasgow, at 
8 p.m. Mr. James Chalmers, I.A., on ‘“‘Art as a 
Teacher.” 

ABERDEEN GRANITE MAsSoNS UNION LITERARY 
Ciass.—Opening meeting of session. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. A. Wellesley 
Harris on ‘* Water,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Oct. 25. 

SanITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I,),—Inspection and 
Demonstration at the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Waterworks, Hampton, at about 2.30 p.m. 

Tue Crarr ScHoot, Globe Road, E.—Mr. H. H. 
Cunynghame, C.B., on ‘The Art of Enamelling,” 
8.30 p.m. 


New 
|\Book 


\| Specially 
| prepared 
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Designs 


of 


Door 


Furniture 
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Metal 
Work. 


Sent Post Free 
to Architects 
and Builders 


mentioning 
Builders’ Journal. 


WHITE & SONS, 
Oxford St., London, W. 


207, 


2 PLY. 


BsSsTrA BLIsHBeED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E'OR ALE CLIRATTES. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 


Y PLY. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


The Best GeySer for 


OUTS CEYSER 


supplies Hot Wafer fo 
Ashilted i in all paris of the House 
e 7 


A connCeTe SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE’CIRCULATION"SYSTEM ° 


New pee togues ofabove sother ; 
Patterns for Gas & Oilon Application 


MAUGHANS DATENT GEYSER OE 
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pe TE Bath use Established” 
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; ey 


8 QUEEN VICTORIA 
bP S' EC: 
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# EXWOrPKS Z9 | x: 


W Telegrams: th 
“ FENCING, i 
@ BRIERLEY HILL. 


Staffordshire ; 
——————<) 


RASTINGS BROS Le 


ww. SA LTENnR & CO., 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c,; or any other 


Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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ESTATE DEVELOPMENT (LX? Sistrinsrer sw: 
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Docks, Conduits, &c., i 

STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and — 
PLASTER WORK. 
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York Mansions, York Street, 
THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. Westminster, S.W. 
TYHE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., Limited. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


New Companies. 


Mechanical Scaling and Painting Co., Ltd. 
Registered to adopt an agreement, dated 


| 


| masons, 


| 


stone workers, manufacturers of 
stone, granite, bricks, tiles, pipes, pottery, 


| earthenware, china and terra-cotta, paviors, 


| manufacturers of artificial stone, 
| contractors, decorators, &c. 


August 16th, 1902, with P. J. Tye, and to — 


carry of the business of painting and scaling 
contractors, manufacturers of painting and | 


scaling apparatus, machinery, paints and 
compositions, metal founders, 
owners of oil and chemical works, &c. 
Capital £2,000 in £1 shares. The first direc- 
tors are P. J. Tye, J. Hallet and A. Brown. 
Registered office : 176, East India Dock Road, 
London. 


Nine Elms Stonemasonry Works, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the leasehold land on 


engineers, | 


builders, 
Capital £15,000 
in 7,500 ordinary shares of {1 each and 750 
preference shares of £10 each. ‘The first 
director isC. Thompson. After the statutory 
meeting Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., 
may, while holding three-quarters of the 
issued ordinary share capital, appoint three 
directors. Registered office: New Road, 
South Lambeth, S.W. 


Midland Building and Supply Co., Ltd, 


Registered to acquire and carry on the 
business of builders, contractors, brick and 
tile manufacturers, and builders merchants 
carried on at Dudley Port, Tipton, Stafford- 


SOIL PIPES 


(L.C.C. WEIGHT) 


Per 1/9 Yard. 


6-ft. lengths, 4 in. diam. 


5 p.c. DiscouNT IF CASH ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. 


FROM OUR LONDON STOCK 


Special Prices for Large Quantities direct 
from our own Foundry. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET OF MANHOLE 
COVERS AND COMPARE PRICES, 


CHAS, P.KINNELL & Co., Ltd. 


IRONFOUNDERS, 


the south-east side of Wadhurst Road, Batter- 


_ shire, as the Midland Building and Supply 
sea, and to carry on the business of stone- 


| Co. Capital £30,000 in £10 shares. 


Southwark St., London, S.E. 


‘m@scece= MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


Se = é 

Le STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. ab 

< =I ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. als a 

25 TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. oo 

Ey 2 CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Zs 

a ~, SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. e re 
read 


52b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


ire one i CoA | © oN 


are NDAR DAE CHUNICALEY AUTHORITY 


take 6 DITION OF THIS COMPREHENSIVE -WORK WILL BE 
PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER NEXT, AND INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS 
Nike oK Heel O, SENDS IN THEIR ORDERS, AF* ONCE - TO: THE 
PUBLISHER. SEVERAL NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES HAVE 
DEEN PNURODUCED, MAKING THE WORK,. IF POSSIBLE,. MORE 
INDISPENSABLE... TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, AND 
MEMBERS OF KINDRED PROFESSIONS. A PAMPHLET, GIVING A 
FULL LIST OF THE SECTIONS AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMA- 
Peni Be IING LS UNTOUER PRODUCTION, WILL BE 
Se err leer it see ONE ORT PT OF A POST: CARD 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, ‘ 


ROBERT: W. BLACKWELLI&'Co., 
Limited, ary 
59, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


THE OFFA VENTILATOR 


BRICK OPENING 


CAST IRON FRAME 


As 


ENLARGED PLAN. 
Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 
without draught. 


Opens like a drawer. Avoids opening 
windows, 


Adjustable aperture, Air-tight when closed. 
Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 


No Dirt can lodge. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 
64, Basinghall 


The OFFA VENTILATING C0, °sresi7eog 


Tel. 1459 Post Office Central. 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 


For Buildings of all kinds. 


Contains no Tar or Paper to 
Melt or Tear. 
NEAT, LIGHT, FIRE-RESISTING. 
ACID AND ALKALI PROOF. 
Highest Awards at Pan- 
American Exhibition, 1901. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘R”’ and Samples. 


s{ON’ 


Z ] 
| 2 aS COUZENS 
Oe) yayeay stein 4 . 
| ee Clifton Junction, near Manchester. <) 
aa r= cp R-LOCK NUTS 
HANDLES i il 


Manufacturers of 


TILES, FATENCE & MOSAIC, 


London Show Rooms: 
37 & 38, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 
37, Cross Street, 
Glasgow Show Rooms; 


96, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
oO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 1 20) 
23 °/o 23 °/o 


repayable on demand, 


post free, 
0. A. RAVENSOROFT, Managing Director. 


GIBBS Brothers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 


Best Red Pressed and Sand Stock Facing 
Bricks, &c., also of 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
Window Heads, Cills, &c. 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


Stocks of VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand. 


% 


Thousands In 
Use. 


Supplied to 

principal 
Corporations, 
The Admiralty, & 
H.M. Office of Works. 


TRAPS 


GEO. COUZENS & CO., 


RIVERSIDE WORKS, 
TUDOR ROAD. CARDIFF. 


AWARDED MEDAL 
be 

SANITARY 
INSTITUTE.” 


Renfield Street. 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK. 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 


EWART’S 
‘<< EMPRESS ”’ 


OSMOKE GURE 


+22) NOISELESS 

During an experience of 

68 YEARS we have found 
NO COWL so successful as 
the “ EMPRESS.” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 
LONDON N.W. 
SEWERAGE, 
The COUNCILS JOURNAL. 
District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Free. 
GAS AND WATER 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
information as to ‘Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD 
BUILDING WORKS, | 
Vj/ 
7K 
SCHEMES. 
The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and 
of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and* publishes a 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING ; (3) MOWING; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
Shillings. 


‘“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Highteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE. No, X. ENGRAVING, 

No. II. BRICKLAYING. No. XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. III. STONE OUTTING, No. XII. FOUNDING, 

No. IV, CARPENTRY. No. XIII. TURNING. 

No. V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORIOULTURE. 

No. VII. PoTTERyY. No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 

No. VIII. SOULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION, 


No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 

Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches-in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Highteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller, 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘*«THE ARCHITECT,”’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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EFFINGHAM Housg, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W. Cc, 


Oct. 29, 1902. 
No. 403. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 


Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements Se 049 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade leper General 
Advertisements, o 6 
Situations Wanted or Vacent: 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) ., Sate 6 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) . ae mM GO 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. | 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, | 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W. G: 


Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Archifectural Causeric. 


Tue ruins of the Cam- 
panile at Venice have been 
removed by barges, and the | 
piazza in front of the basilica is completely © 
disencumbered of rubbish. The technical 
commission nominated to enquire into the 


Discoveries 
about the 
Campanile. 


cause of the catastrophe has already suc- 


ceeded in making some curious discoveries. 


On the ground floor in the caretaker’s lodge 


_ that the stability of the foundations of the 


/ question, and one of the most specious objec- 


from the inner hall on the ground floor of 


an economical kitchen—cucina economica— | 
(probably a hot-plate or a gas-stove) had 
been installed in the thickness of the wall; 
in the centre of the tower the brickwork had 
been cut away to form cupboards, a recess, 
and, lastly, a small aquarium. Another face 
of the tower had been cut into as far as the 
middle of the thickness of the wall to in- 
crease the size of the caretaker’s lodge, and 
in the wall thus reduced in thickness open- 
ings had been formed for ventilation. In 
other words, the commission has been ableto | 
verify with its own eyes the prophetic words | 
of the architect Commendatore Giacomo 
Boni: “The Campanile is in the condition 
of a man who has had both his legs 
amputated.” I[t results from these discoveries 


tower is considered to be placed beyond 


tions to the rebuilding of the Campanile, the 
palladium of Venice—the alleged insecurity 
of the foundations— is thus removed. It is a 
curious coincidence that the present secretary 
of the municipality of Venice, the Com- 
mendatore M. Memmo, who is believed to 
be the last of his race, is a descendant of the 
Doge Memmo, in whose reign the founda- 
tions of the Campanile are said to have been 
laid in the year 888. 


A Florentine = sketch on this page, by 
Sketch. Mr. Herbert Raine, is taken 


the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. As one 
enters this hall there are two low, broad, 


soffited, semi-arches, one on either side, 
butting against enormous piers and springing 
from masonry which projects within the 


* 


arches in the shape of pedestals, two to each 
arch. On these pedestals there are four 
seated lions, and between each couple is a 
small wall fountain. The architectural effect 
of the whole is most dignified and unique, 
and shows a most effective way of dealing 
with the angular portions of an arch where 
the headroom is limited. 


On the dismal slope that 
leads down to the Tunnel 
of Penance two spirits conversed—one was 
Heine, the other Swift. Moans and groans 
proceeded out of the mouth of the Tunnel, 
terrifying to any human ear, but almost 
tuneful to the fearful genius of the Dean. 
As they drew nearer they saw a long line 
of tormented forms climbing the steep 
ascent that lay to the left of the Tunnel. 


Erebus, Erebus, 


in feeling, and the string-courses of his life 
are built in blocks of pitch. He has a friend 
over there, ha! ha! who used to design hotels. 
Now you see him always adding room to 
room, but still a voice cries in his ear ‘ More, 
more,’ and so, in feverish haste, he goes on 
with his never-ending plan. Come, I will 
show you others. There are many kinds 
and conditions of them. That hollow-eyed 
man whom you see sprawling on the 
floor is doomed to work with a_ bent 
square and a curved ruler, for it was he who 
began ‘ L’Art Nouveau’ and made his brain 
a wilderness. Aye, there are young souls 
about, assistants forsooth who looked on 
travellers as if they were dogs; and builders, 
too, who evaded by-laws. That man, you 
see him to the right, walks on a place which 
is always wet with the sniffings of those who 


FLORENCE : 


PALAZZO VECCHIO, A SKETCH 


“See, see, cried Swiff, “these are’ they 
which planned and built on earth—but 
badly. Let us watch them.” As each poor 
soul reached that black entrance a loud voice 
cried out his name, and thereupon a devil, 
who sat before a great book, turned over the 
grimy leaves till on the page he saw all that 
the man had planned or built. So was he 
consigned to his fate in that Tunnel of 
twenty stages, and, exactly as his deserts 
were, was taken to his appointed place. 
The worst stood trembling at the first stage 
and passed moaning through the remainder 
till, at the last, they worked out their end and 
emerged into the light that shot in narrow 
shafts through the opposite end of the Tunnel. 
“What wretch is he?” cried Heine to a 
swarthy devil who tended a pot of boiling 
pitch. “Ha! ha! here is an architect who 
made much money, but spoiled the land 
with hideous houses. He was fond of a‘ free 
treatment.’ Now he is rather more restrained 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


IN THE INNER HALL, BY HERBERT RAINE. 


took cold in his houses—he omitted his 
damp-courses, and now he is condemned to 
pace that slimy path.” “That is a strage 
man, and a strange fancy of his,” said Swift, 
pointing to a form that eyed some object 
through a glass. “Yes,” replied his infor- 
mant, “he is one of those whose houses were 
so mean that he is required to look at them 
through a telescope. They make him writhe, 
but his fate is for the present to remain glued 
to that eye-piece. Let us pass. Aye, it is 
quieter here, for we come towards the end, 
where the pains are light and the troubles 
less intense. I am too busy to tell you more: 
you must guess whatall these men are paying 
penance for: I leave you, for the light is too 
strong here—it hurts my eyes—and there is 
much for me to do with pitch and pot.” 
Speaking thus, he went back into the gradual 
gloom, while Heine and Swift passed onwards 
to the brightening light where the New Men 
were. 
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THE CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES, PARIS. 


HE Chamber of Deputies, otherwise 
called the Palais-Bourbon at Paris, is 
at present undergoing a process of cleaning 
and reparation during the recess. The paint- 
ings and a portion of the furniture are being 
renewed, as well as the worn-out carpets, the 
ceilings which threatened to fall, the desks 
hacked by the penkuives of the Deputies, and 
the green baize tables of the committee- 
rooms stained with ink and burned by 
cigars. 

On the left bank of the Seine, between the 
Invalides and the Rue du Bac, there stood 
in 1721 the hétels du Maine, de Torcy, de 
Seignelay, and at the end of the Rue de 
Bourgogne the Hotel d’Humieres, which last 
was destined to become in later times the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Hotel d’Humieres 
was scarcely finished when it became the 
property of the Duchess de Bourbon, daughter 
of Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan, 
The duchess quitted the ancestral residence 
of the Condé family near Luxembourg for 
the banks of the Seine, in the midst of an 
agreeable landscape, opposite a bridge pro- 
posed to be built, which the city owes to the 
munificence of a former mayor, the Pont de 
la Concorde, which, begun in 1789 by the 
architect, Jean Rodolphe Perronet (1708 94), 
was not completed until 1790. At the same 
time that the Hétel d’Humiéres, transformed, 
improved and enlarged by considerable addi- 
tions, took the name of the Palais-Bourbon, 
there sprang up at its side the Hotel de 
Lassay or de Brancas, now the residence of 
the President of the Chamber. Count de 
Lassai was the lover of the Duchess de 
Bourbon, whose portrait is painted by Saint- 
Simon in his memoirs in a manner not easily 
forgotten. He died in 1745, two years after 
the duchess. After his death his hotel was 
inhabited by Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince 
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de Condé, who subsequently became com- 
mander of the regiment of emigrants. 

At the revolution these princely dwellings 
were declared to be the property of the 
nation, and the Palais ‘‘ci-devant Bourbon” 
became Maison de la Revolution, and by a 
decree of the year IL. of the Republic was 
assigned to the Council of Five Hundred, a 
portion being given over to the Central School 
of Public Works, afterwards the polytechnic. 
The architect, Guy de Gisors (1762-1835), the 
grandfather of M.Scellier de Gisors, architect 
to the Senate, pulled down the palais and 
built on the site the present Chamber of 
Deputies, which the Five Hundred took 
possession of in 1798. 

In 1814 at the first restoration of the 
Bourbons the hotel was restored to the Prince 
de Condé by Louis XVII., and the prince 
resided there until 1818, when he died and 


was succeeded by his son, the father of the | 


Duke d’Enghien, who died under tragical 
circumstances at the Chateau Saint-Leu on 
August 27th, 1830. Madame de Feucheres 
lived in the pavilion to the right of the 
president’s lodging. This pavilion has since 
served at one time as a residence fora questor, 
at another as a residence for the chief of the 
staff of the President of the Chamber. It was 
for some time during the revolution of 1830 
inhabited by General Cavaignac. 

After the restoration the goverment paid 
the Condé family a rent of £3,000 a year, and 
in 1827 purchased the freehold of the portion 
of which they were tenants for £210,000, and 
in 1843 acquired the premises fronting on the 
Quai des Invalides for a further sum of 
£201,979. On the site of these buildings the 
Foreign Office was built. 

The hall of the Five Hundred becoming 
dilapidated, the architect Jean de Jolly 
(1762-1835) was instructed to rebuild it and 
to provide a temporary building during the 
rebuilding. This was done; a temporary 
chamber was constructed in one of the in- 
ternal courts which became the theatre of 
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some important events, and here Loui 
Philippe was proclaimed King of the French 
on August gth, 1830. ; 

The present chamber, which was completed 
in 1832, is ornamented with twenty four 
columns of Cararra marble, and contains 
works by Delacroix, Pujol, Horace Vernet, 
Pradier and Rude. ’ 

In 1846 the Hétel de Lassay was enlarged 
and the gallery constructed between the 
residence of the President and the Chamber 
of Deputies. The total cost of the buildings 
up to the present time is stated to be not less 
than 60 millions of frances (£2,400,000). By a 
return made in 1852 the figures were 
£2,575,119, but that amount has been con- 
siderably increased since that date. . 


NEW BUILDINGS AT 
OXFORD. 


Ey the BuitpErs’ Journat for November 
13th, 1901, some particulars were given 
of the restoration of the colleges and other 
works at Oxford. These may now be sup- 
plemented by the following extracts from 
the “Oxford Chronicle,” whose annual 
custom it is to notice the various improve- 
ments which have taken place in Oxford 
during the previous twelve months, or which 
are in progress. 
The University. t 
The scheme of rebuilding the hall attached 
to University College has been carried out. 
In 1895 to 1897 a block of buildings in con- 
nection with the hall was erected in Logic 
Lane, designed in a somewhat domestic 
style, and built in brick, rough-cast and 
timber. This block has been extended in the 
same style so as to connect it with the front 
block in High Street. This front is built 
of stone and is of simple design, in harmony 
with the usual collegiate style. The new 
portion of the buildings provides fifteen sets 
of rooms, besides porters’ rooms, servants’ 
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quarters, bathrooms and offices with every 
odern improvement. The rooms are large, 
several of the sitting-rooms measuring 18ift. 
by 14ft. and the bedrooms irft. by r4ft. 
_ They are lighted throughout with electricity, 
‘and the staircases and corridors with gas. 
The architect is Mr. H. W. Moore, and 
the contractor Mr. Samuel Hutchins, both 
of Oxford. It was originally proposed to 
connect the college and the new buildings 
by means of a subway, but the city claiming 
the ownership of the subsoil, the college 
refused to acknowledge this right. Asa way 
out of the difficulty the college suggested a 
bridge across the intervening space. 


The new Buildings being erected by 
Hertford College 


at the corner of New College Street and 
Catherine Street are’ about half completed. 
‘The foundations were put in by the college, 
and the remainder of the work is being 
carried out by Messrs Benfield & Loxley. 
The building is of stone and is of the usual 
collegiate character, the roof rising to a 
height of soft. The whole makes provision 
for twenty-four sets of rooms. It is satis- 
factory to notice that the college intends 
to preserve that historic structure known as 
the Octagon House. This curious building, 
which stood outside the wicket-gate in the 
city wall, was a house of charity, in which 
poor scholars or others arriving at the 
‘confines of the city after the gates were 
closed found shelter. Its true form has been 
shown by the destruction of the old build- 
ing which had been built against it, and this 
has also revealed some handsome carving 
and gargoyles. It is understood to be the 


intention of the authorities to restore this 
remarkable building as nearly as possible to 
its original form, and it is possible that it 
may serve as a gateway to the quadrangle, 
which 


will be formed should the new 


buildings be extended at some future date. 
The new buildings are expected to be 
ready for occupation at Michaelmas term 
next year. The architect is Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A. 


The Daubeny Laboratory 


in the Botanical:Gardens has been extended 
by the addition of a wing. The original 
buildings were occupied by Dr. Daubeny, 
and are now the property of Magdalen 
College, being fitted up as a_ botanical 
library and chemical laboratory for the use 
of Magdalen students. The old room will 
probably be turned into a lecture-room and 
museum, while the lower room in the new 
building will be reserved principally for 
research work, and the upper rooms for 
practical inorganic chemistry. Messrs. 
Benfield & Loxley are the contractors. 


The Eye Hospital. 


The new wing of the Oxford Eye Hospital 
was opened yesterday by the Countess of 
Jersey. The enlargement has. not consisted 
of the erection of an entirely new wing, but 
of an addition of an upper storey to the 
existing east wing. This portion of the 
building is now as large as its companion 
west wing. Much expense has been incurred 
in the enlargement—not merely in the actual 
building operations but in the furnishing of 
the new apartments with all the improved 
appliances which have recently been pro- 
duced. The new wing comprises a main 
ward, capable of accommodating fourteen 
patients, an operating theatre, nurses’ apart- 
ments, anterooms and lavatories. As a 
means of approach to this upper storey, an 
upper corridor has been added to the existing 
central corridor. 


During the past year 


many street and 
other improvements have 


been carried out 
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by the Corporation under the direction of 
the city engineer. 


Other new Buildings. 


Mr. Frank Cooper, of “ Oxford”’ marmalade 
fame, finding his already extensive business 
so much on the increase, is building a new 
factory. The building, which is being erected 
by Messrs. Kingerlee & Sons, under the super- 
vision of Mr. H. Quinton, architect, of 
Oxford, is situated near the Great Western 
Station and opposite the North-western. The 
front elevation is in Bath stone and red 
rubber bricks. 

At the Nazareth House, Cowley Road, 
important additions have been made, con- 
sisting of new schoolrooms and dormitory 
wing. The buildings are upwards of rooft. 
in length and four storeys high, and the 
material used is local red facing bricks and 
freestone dressings. Mr. E. Goldie, of Ken- 
sington, was the architect, and Mr. J. Wool- 
dridge, of Oxford, the contractor for the whole 
work. 

The large new telescope for the Radcliffe 
Observatory has been erected during the 
year in the tower built specially for its 
reception. The lifting floor erected in the 
tower is almost unique in England as a con- 
venience for the use of a large telescope. 

To the Boys’ Higher Grade School in 
Cowley Road a spacious classroom has been 
added, and in consequence the other rooms 
have been more conveniently arranged and 
the accommodation of the school substan- 
tially increased. Mr. David Fisher, of Mag- 
dalen Street, carried out the work. 

A new schoolroom and dormitory have 
been added to the convent in Woodstock 
Road, the contractor being Mr. Wyatt, of 
St. Giles. 

It is proposed to erect shops at the north- 
east corner of Carfax from designs of Messrs. 
Davy & Salter, F.R.1.B.A. 
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Bricks and Mortfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 
Gates of monarchs 
Ave arch’d so high, that giants may get 
through.—SHAKESPEARE. 


“Moor Craa,” Windermere, 


Our Plates. 


of local stone, cement rough-cast outside, 
with door and window dressings and paving 
in green Westmoreland stone, the roofs being 
covered with green Westmoreland slates 
with lead hips and ridges. All the interior 
joinery is in oak and every room is oak-lined 
to a height of 6ft. 6in., with plain white 
plaster above. The contractor was Mr. G. 
H. Pattinson, of Windermere, and the archi- 
tect Mr. C. F, A. Voysey, of 23, York Place, 
Baker Street, W.—St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London, is the most ancient in England, 
having originated in a priory of the same 


name founded in 1100 by Rahere, a minstrel | 


of King Henry the Second’s court. It was 
repaired and enlarged when Dick Whitting- 
ton was Lord Mayor of London, and founded 
anew, at the dissolution of the religious 
houses, by Henry the Eighth, 1547. The 
gateway towards Smithfield, the subject of 
Mr. Ernest G. Theakston’s measured drawings, 
was built in 1702. Some further particulars 
will be found on the centre-plate. The 
great quadrangle of the present hospital was 
built in 1730-33, after the designs of James 
Gibbs. 


ARCHITECTS will be interested 


T i tat : 
Gee to learn the limit of size to 
Columns. 


which it is practicable to turn 
and polish granite columns in America. In 
the new Episcopal Cathedral in New York 
provision is made for eight columns, the 
shafts of which, of polished granite, are 54ft. 
long and 6ft. in diameter. ‘‘ There seems to 
be no difficulty in getting these shafts as 
monoliths out of the quarry,’’ says the 
“American Architect,” “but in order to 
polish them they must be put in a lathe; and 
after several years’ trial the contractor, Mr. 
John Pierce, has come to the conclusion that 
it is impracticable with any machinery now 
in use to support the columns in such a way 
that they will not break, from their own 
weight, while being turned. The turning 
itself presents no great difficulty, as lathes 
capable of turning a cannon 6oft. long have 
been for many years in use; but a cannon 
needs little or no support in the middle 
while being turned, whereas a granite 
cylinder 9 diameters. long, supported -only 
at the ends, cannot be depended upon to 
sustain its own weight. If it were possible 


for Mr. J. W. Buckley, is built | 
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to rest the middle portion on a support of | 


some kind, the strain would be greatly dimi- 
nished, but, in the nature of things, it is im- 


| practicable to give a stone, which is com- 


paratively rough when put into the lathe, a 
firm support of this sort. The trustees of the 
cathedral on being informed of the circum- 
stances have authorised the making of these 
shafts in two pieces, one 36ft. long and the 
other 18ft. Only three of the columns are as 
yet ordered, the intention being to erect them 
by subscription as memorials of distinguished 
persons. They cost about 16,000 dols. (£3,200) 
each, so that they do not form a very expensive 
monument, and it would be difficult to 
devise a more effective one for the money.” 


A Criticism of Mr. Lewis F. Day, writing 
the New Glass in the “‘ Manchester Guard- 
at Westminster. ian” gpen the subject’ of 
the new windows just erected in Westminster 
Abbey at the end of the south transept, 
says: “Messrs. Burleson & Grylls had 
not much difficulty in improving upon 
the gaudy glass erected here in 1847 by 
Ward & Nixon, and removed to make way 
for the new windows. The new work stands 
quite on another and a higher plane of 
technical and decorative excellence. Messrs. 
Burleson & Grylls learnt their trade years 
ago in the studio of Messrs Clayton & Bell, 
and they have not forgotten it. They have 
a full knowledge of glass and of its technique, 
and they are capable figure-draughtsmen. 
And yet the work is not to be pronounced a 
success. It may not be their fault at all. 
The vergers tell you, upon enquiry, that it 
was designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 
That, of course, is a polite fiction. No busy 
and successful architect, even if he were 
master of the technique of glass-painting and 
of figure-draughtsmanship, could possibly 
find time in the intervals of his professional 
practice to design work on a scale of this 
magnitude. But he would presumably pre- 
scribe the lines the design should take. And 
it is here that he is at fault. They (the 
architect and the glass-painters) have given 
us mock-Perpendicular glass in Early English 
architecture—a gay window in a sombre 
building. And the early window-openings 
did not lend themselves to this late Gothic 
treatment. 
in shape to allow space for canopy work, 
and the figures are consequently stunted in 
proportion, at the same time that their niches 
seem (to eyes accustomed to old glass) too 
wide for them. And when it comes to the 
design of the rose window, the radiating 
figures stand, perforce, some with their feet, 
some with their heads towards the hub of 
the great..wheel, with most unfortunate 
results when the change from one to the 
other of these undignified positions takes 
place. fig 
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The lower lights are too squat | 
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Every day, remarks a writer — 
Damp Walls. i, « Llndtecte one has 
to deal with newly-built walls which cannot — 
be papered. In fact, the surface of .new ~ 
walls requires a considerable length of time 
in order to dry. During this period the 
atmospheric carbonic acid transforms the 
hydrate of lime into carbonate of lime by — 
elimination of the water. The consequence — 
of this slow method of drying is great loss of 
time, caused by having to wait before paper- — 
ing the walls. However, numerous en- — 
deavours have been made to remedy the 
question, but in most cases without result, ‘ 
The writer of the article himself made many ~ 
experiments, and finally succeeded not only — 
in drying newly-built walls but also humid — 
surfaces by coating them with a waterproof — 
solution imperceptible to the eye, which 
makes it possible immediately to paint or — 
paper the walls This wash is prepared as — 
follows :—Dissolve 5lbs. of pure olein in sibel 
of benzine, and coat the damp surfaces with — 
the mixture. This solution of oleic acid, 
owing to its great fluidity and the capil- - 
larity of the mortar, sinks deeply into the — 
latter, and together with the hydrated limels 
in the mortar produces a formation of greasy, . 
lime which constitutes a waterproof coatf 
The proportions of the mixture can, 0 
course, be modified according to circum- 
stances; and, instead of benzine, other sol- — 
vents of the nature of ether and benzol may ~ 
be utilised. A variation of this method is the 
employment of other fatty or resinous acids — 
instead of olein. The resinous acids form 
with the lime hydrate a resinate of lime — 
which has the same waterproof properties as — 
fat lime. Damp or newly-built walls thus — 
coated may, after almost instantaneous eva- — 
poration of the liquid, be papered or painted. 
As in the case of walls in cellars or tunnels, 
this process can be also employed siecesstullll 
to coat cement, terrazzo or mosaic work. : 
Av a meeting held last 


week of the Royal Albert 
Institute Committee for 
the erection of a statue to the memory of 
Major Prince Christian Victor, King’s Royal — 
Rifles, to be placed near the foot of the 
Hundred Steps leading to Windsor Castle 
from Thames Street, a model was submitted 
by Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., the sculptor 
chosen to carry out the work on the death 
Onslow Ford. A model was also 
submitted by Mr. A. Y. Nutt, M.V.O., archi- 
tect at Windsor Castle, of the sculptured 
niche in which the statue is to be placed, — 
The whole cost is being defrayed by private — 
subscriptions.. The design has been approved © 
by the Committee. The statue, which will 
be of bronze, will represent the Prince stand- 
ing bareheaded, with one foot on a boulder 


Prince Christian 
Victor Memorial. 
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and both hands resting on the hilt of his 
sword. Below will be an inscription, and 
there will be shields right and left, bearing 
the Prince’s coat-of-arms on one side and 
the badge of his regiment on the other, 


A Visit to Tue Surrey Archeological 
St. Saviour’s, Society recently visited St. 
Southwark. 


Saviour’s,Southwark,which 
is considered to be the finest medieval build- 
ing in London after Westminster Abbey. 
Filteen years have passed since the Society 
last visited the church, and in the in- 
terval the building was most happily 
restored under the direction of the late Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A. Mr. Philip M. 
Johnston read a paper describing the build- 
ing. Beginning with an account, as far as 
it could be ascertained, of the original 
church, when it was part of the conventual 
buildings of the Priory of St. Mary Overie, 
Mr. Johnston pointed out the still remaining 
traces of Norman work. ‘The old stone roof 
of the nave fell in 1469, and was replaced by 
an oak roof, which gradually fell into decay 
with the rest of the nave, until, in 1838, the 
whole was taken down and a nave of the 
meanest description substituted. This re- 
mained until the more adequate and nobler- 
looking building which has now taken its 
place waserected. Mr. Johnston referred to the 
good work done by Gwilt in the early years of 
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the nineteenth century, a time when much 
of the most deplorable work in our churches 
was being carried out. 
good offices that the beautiful Lady Chapel, 
as it is now called, or the retro-choir, had 
been preserved to us. Mr, Johnston pro- 
ceeded’ to point out the leading features of 
architectural value, and explained what had 
been done by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
and how far it carried out the original design 
of the church. After inspecting the many 
objects of interest in the church, including 
the old tombs and the modern stained-glass 
windows in the nave, which commemorated 
the most famous of the literary and dramatic 
geniuses who had been associated with the 
church and parish, the party reassembled 
in the Lady Chapel, where Prof. John W. 
Hales, M.A, &S.A., of King's’ College, 
London, delivered a discourse on Shake- 
speare’s connection with the Bankside, and 
on the early theatres there. 


Propasiy few people know 
at South that a portrait of Mr. | ock- 
Kensington. wood Kipling, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s father, forms a portion of the 
exterior decoration of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The fact is that Mr. Kipling dida 
great deal of decorative work for the then 
new buildings before he went to India, being 
associated with Messrs. Townroe, Gamble 


Mr. Kipling 
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and others under that able pupil of Alfred 
Stevens, Godfrey Sykes. The north side of 
the quadrangle of the museum has a series 
of panels filled with mosaics representing 
various politicians, officials and artists asso- 
ciated with’ the institution going in pro- 
cessions, each ~ personally conducted by a 
classical lady, to receive the (allegorical) 
reward of their services. That of Mr. Kipling 
is in the third panel from the west, and he is 
on the left of the third group. The com- 
pletion of the east side of the quadrangle has 
enabled the final panel of this series to be 
put in place. It is understood to contain 
portraits of the later directors of the museum 
and of representatives of the Science and Art 
Department and the Board of Education. 

Tue art of Siam is little 
known in this country, 
though it has given rise to a good deal of 
speculation among collectors. The porcelain, 
for instance, has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion. Asa matter,of fact, it is not Siamese 
at all, but Chinese, models of old Siamese 
origin and decoration having been sent to 
that country to be copied, and it is the ware 
so produced that has caused the puzzle. 
Similarly, metal-work is made in India 
for the Siamese market from designs fur- 
nished in the same way. In the new Royal 
Museum in Bangkok some of these pattern- 
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Ancient Lights.x—The Council has noted 
with satisfaction the formation of a Joint 
Committee of the R.I.B.A.and the Surveyors’ 
Institution to take into consideration the 
present state of the law with regard to 
ancient lights, and has intimated to the 
Joint Committee its willingness to afford — 
them any information or assistance in its 
power. The matter is engaging the attention 
of the Council. 


pieces are now preserved. The only handi- 
crafts flourishing at the present time of purely 
native origin are basket-work and mother- 
of-pearl inlay, of which some magnificent 
specimens are still to be obtained. The 
temples, however, contain a good deal of 
native mural painting of considerable in- 
terest. They are generally ina state of ruin, 
but will probably not be allowed to de- 
teriorate much further, as the King has now 
apportioned an annual sum of money to 


ilies annual general meeting of the 
Society of Architects was held on 

Thursday lastat St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
| W., the chair being taken by Mr. G, Gard 
Pye, vice-president. 


keep them in repair. Siam, too, is going in 
for a system of art instruction. At one time 
or another young members of the aristocracy 
have’ been sent to this country to be educated 


| 


The eighteenth annual report of the 
Council for the session 1901-92 was adopted. 
Among the matters on which the Council 


has taken action are the following :— 
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in this subject among others. Mr. W. H. 
Lord, an old South nensington student, is 
now in Bangkok for the purpose of organising 
the work ; and as he also has the direction of 
the Royal Museum, such native handicrafts 


as still remain will probably be better looked | 


after in future. 


A Greek Temple larger than the Par- | 


‘tthenon.—In the course of the excavations he 
has carried out on the site of the famous 
Temple of Hera, Samos, the Inspector of 
Antiquities at Athens found twenty columns 
and an altar almost untouched. The temple 
was a colossal one, larger than the Parthenon, 
but it has been several times stripped of its 
ornamentation. The excavations are being 
carried to a depth of 5 métres, and will be 
continued for some time under the direction 
of the Society of Hellenic Archeology. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, LONDON. 
MEASUR=D AND DRAWN BY ERNEST G. THEAKSTON. 


(See p. 176.) 


Board of Examiners fov Science, S.K.——It 
having been represented to the Council that 
amongst the board of Examiners in Science 
there appeared to be no architect to deal 
with “ Building Construction,” though the 
papers on this subject appeared to relate 
rather to architectural than engineering con- 
struction, the Council took the matter up and 
received an intimation that the question 
would be considered. 

County Surveyors and Private Practice.— 
The Council having had before it the question 
of county surveyors and private practice, the 
matter was discussed and the following reso- 
lution unanimously passed: ‘ That this 
Society is of opinion that it would be in the 
best interests of the public if architects, 
surveyors and engineers holding official 
appointments were debarred from private 
practice.” 


Proposed College of Science, Dublin.—A ~ 
special meeting of the Council was called in 
June at which it was unanimously resolved 
‘That the sympathy of this Council be ten-— 
dered to the Royal Institute of the Architects — 
of Ireland in the attitude they have taken on 
the subject of the proposed selection of an — 
architect by His Majesty’s Treasury for the ? 
erection of a College of Science in Dublin, H 

= 


and it is the opinion of the Council that for 
an Irish work of this national character an — 
Irish architect should be solely employed.” 


Provincial Branches of the Society.—It has 
not been deemed advisable to take immediate 
steps to form branches of the Society in the 
provinces, as has been suggested, but the 
Council has under consideration the forma- 
tion of students’ sections in various centres | 
with the object of affiliating the younger — 
members of the profession with the Society ~ 
and as a means of organising the entrance — 
examinations in the provinces. . 


- 

Examinations to qualify for Membership.— 5 
The half-yearly examinations continue to 
attract many enquiries and an increasing - 
number of candidates. This is largely due 
to the policy of the Council in extending 
the examinations into the provinces. Acentre — 
has been formed and examinations held — 
in Manchester as well as in London. The 
Council has appointed as examiners in 
Section I., Subject a, Messrs. R. F. Vallance, — 
F.R.J.B.A., and S. Wyborn, in the places of — 
Messrs. W. A. Bassett-Smith and J. W.7 
Manning, resigned, the vacancy caused by — 
the resignation of Mr. C. E. Gritton, ex-@ 
aminer in Section 1V., not yet being filled. 
The syllabus has been revised and materially 
strengthened. 


Local Hon. Secretary for Eombay.—In con- — 
sequence of the death of Mr. J. Campbell, 
F.R.1.B.A. the local hon. secretary for Bom- 
bay, it became necessary to appoint a suc- — 
cessor, and Mr. C. S. Stevens, of that city, 
has kindly consented to act. 


Registration.—T he Council continues to be 
fully alive to the necessity of increased 
activity in forwarding the statutory educa- 
tion and registration of architects, and has 
appointed a committee to confer with the 
Architects’ Registration Bill Committee (a — 
body of architects distinct from the Society) _ 
with a view to additional co-operation, or, if — 
thought desirable, taking over its work. 


Finances.—The balance-sheet to be pre- 
sented at the November meeting will show 
the reserve fund to have been largely aug- 
mented and the finances administered with 
due regard to the interests of the members 
and the efficient working of the Society. 
Considerably over £500 has been placed to 
reserve during the session, the fund now 
amounting to £700 of which £500 has been 
invested in 23 per cent. Metropolitan Con- 
solidated Stock, the balance remaining on 
deposit at the bank. 


Register of Employment.— Several posts have 
been filled through the medium of the register, 
but it is not made use of to the extent 
it might be, and members and students 
are reminded that they have the free use 
of it and that it is conducted for their 
benefit. 


Generally.—The Council report continued 
progress in every department of the Society’s — 
work. : 

It is the wish and aim of the Council to 
make the Society of more practical use to 
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the members, particularly those who, prac- | 
tising at a distance, are unable to keep in | 
personal touch with headquarters. Such 
members should claim their privileges and | 
use the Society’s premises when in town, 
communicate with the secretary on any | 
matter affecting their interests as members 
or their position as architects, or retain the 
services of the Practice Committee for advice 
on points of practice. The Council is always | 
glad to receive, and if possible act upon, 
suggestions for extending the scope of the 
Society and the privileges of membership, 
but the future of the Society rests not so 
much with the Council as with the general 
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body of members, for only with their co- 
operation can full advantage be taken of its 


continued and increasing prosperity and | 
influence. The membership of the Society | 
is higher than it ever has been at a corre- | 
sponding period in any year, the total now | 
standing at 597. | 

The election of officers resulted as follows :— | 

President, Mr. Silvanus Trevail (Truro); 
vice-presidents, Mr. Walter W. Thomas | — 
(Liverpool) and Mr. G. Gard Pye (London) ; 
hon. secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland (London) ; | 
hon. corresponding secretary, Mr. W. R, 
Mallett (London); hon treasurer, Mr. H. G. 
Quartermain (Merton). 

Council, Messrs. R. G. Bare (London); W. 
R. Bryden, F.R.I.B.A. (Buxton); Charles 
Caine (Manchester); F. W. Chancellor, M.A., 
(Chelmsford) ; W. Cooper (Hastings) ; J. W. 
Dyson (Newcastle-on-Tyne); W. L. Grant 
(Sittingbourne) ; W. J. Jennings, F.S.I. 
(Canterbury); H. E. Knight (London); F. 


PEDIMENT: 
OVER:NICNE 


(London); and B. R. Tuck (London). 


W. J. Pulford were elected students. 


CNTABLATVRE 


eas AT-THIRD-T@R 
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TO:KING: 
NENY): 
PEDESTAL: 
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AT-FIRST- 
M@R:LEVEL: 


BASE: 
TO:IONIC 
PILASTERS: 


BASL-1O: 
CORINTAIAN: 
COLVMNS ° 


DETAIL OF MOVLDINGS - 


HENRY’S GATEWAY, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY ERNEST G. 


LONDON. 
THEAKSTON. 


KING 


MOVLDINOS: 


Mr. Frederick Broadbent (Whingate, Leeds) | 
was elected a member of the Society, and 
Messrs. Noel F. Barwell (London, W.C.) and 


Li ———s 


LINE - OF wal 


OF- MAIN: CORNICE: 


W. Macey (London); A. E. Pridmore, F.S.I. | 


| and the author of the 


“DETAILS: 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY ERNEST G. THEAKSTON. 


Surveying ae Sanifafion. 


The Sanitary Work and Drainage at 
Messrs. Gooch’s new Premises in the 
Brompton Road, S.W., is being carried out 
by Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd., under the 
architects, Messrs. Ford, Son and Burrows. 
The firm is also executing the sanitary work, 
drainage, &c., at the Bank of England’s new 
premises for the National Debt offices in 
Old Jewry and Princes Street, City. Mr. A. 


| C. Blomfield is the architect. 


A Great Sewage Engineer.—James Hob- 
recht, who has just lately died, was one 
of the most famous of modern engineers 
Berlin sewerage 


system, in many respects the best ever 


| devised for a great city. More than forty 


years ago the municipal government of 
Berlin sent an engineer Commissioner to 
England and France to study the most im- 
proved drainage systems of inland cities, 
with a view to their application to the needs 


| of Berlin, and with this Commissioner was 
| sent James Hobrecht, then a young architect, 


as assistant. _Hobrecht was a_ skilful 
draughtsman, and his sketches served, after 


‘the return of the party, to illustrate the 
| report of the Commissioner on the “ Drain- 


age of Berlin.” The Commissioner, Wiebe, 


| was, as a result of his investigations, charged 


with the preparation of a plan for the 
sewerage of the city; and, according to the 
practice then in vogue, he drew up a scheme 


| by which the little River Spree was made to 


| receive all the drainage of what, even then, 
| was a city of 550,000 inhabitants. Hobrecht, 
| more far-seeing, appreciated the difficulties 


which would result from loading a little 


| fresh-water stream, far from the sea, with the 


| sewage of a great and growing city, and 


made up his mind that the only successful 
method of disposal must be sought in some 
form of irrigation, for which the flat, sandy 
plain surrounding the city afforded certain 
advantages. Although Milan and Edinburgh 
had practised sewage irrigation on a small 


| scale for some years, no great city had yet 


attempted it ; and all Hobrecht’s enthusiasm 


_ and force of character were required to per- 
' suade the Berlin authorities of its practic- 


ability. The plan of Wiebe for pouring a 
flood of sewage into the Spree was, how- 
ever, set aside in the meanwhile, and it was 
finally decided to adopt in general the pro- 
ject that Hobrecht advocated. Fortunately, 
this project was a comprehensive one; and 
although Berlin has now nearly 2,000,000 
inhabitants, and certain details of the system 
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have been modified in extending it, the 
irrigation-fields still dispose of the drainage 
satisfactorily. The architects, who always 


considered Hobrecht as one of themselves, | 


although his work was rather engineering 
than architectural, made him a Director of 
the Berlin Architectural Society. After his 


great work at Berlin was complete, he was | 
immediately called to carry out similar | 


undertakings elsewhere, and Moscow, Tokio, - 


Cairo and Alexandria, besides Stettin and 
Darmstadt, 
systems. 
The Oiled Road in Wet Weather.—The 
experiment with the oiled road at Farn- 
borough was mentioned last week at the 
meeting of the Farnham Rural Council. 


owe to him their drainage 


satisfactory while the dry weather prevailed, 
but under wet conditions the road was ina 
very bad state. Indeed, it has been described 
as a mass of slimy mud, the mixture of water 
and oil producing a vile compound. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readervs who vequire informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Open-air Pulpits. 
Ipswicu.—J. M. writes: “A Wesleyan 
church in course of erection at Ipswich, from 
designs of Messrs. Eade & Johns, has an 
external pulpit. I am unacquainted with 
any other example of a pulpit in this 


Dame at St. Lé, in Normandy. At 
Aschaffenberg, near the forest of Spessert in 
Germany, an external pulpit may be seen at 
the Minsterchurch. Thereadistinctly German 
stone parapet of pierced geometrical open 
tracery runs around the churchyard at some 
height above the ground, and is made to 
project, at one corner, upon a semicircular 
corbel, thus forming a commanding pulpit. 
The same sort of treatment may be seen at 
Bamberg in Bavaria. At Schwibisch- 


Gmiind, Wiirtemberg, there are a couple of | 
| chapels, built one above the other, or rather | 


excavated out of the actual rock itself, the 
lower one being a kind of grotto. The 
upper, however, is vaulted (probably fifteenth 
century). Level with this second chapel is 


The surveyor stated that the experiment was 20 external octagonal stone pulpit carried 


up from the ground by a circular column, 


resting in turn upon an octagonal base. 
_ Above the carved capital that surmounts this 
- tallcolumn the base, carrying the actual pulpit, 


| coves out. 
_ arecessed panel containing a figure. 


Questions should in all cases be | 


position ina Nonconformist place of wor- | 
ship in this country, and should be glad if | 


you could refer me to any examples or 
illustrations of such pulpits. 
feature is not unusual in 


I believe this | 
our modern © 


Established churches, and also in medieval | 


churches in this country.” 

You are probably right in your assump- 
tion that no other dissenting place of worship 
in the United Kingdom has an external 
pulpit. The best known, and indeed the 


only, example of the kind in London—until | 


quite recently—is at St. Mary’s New Church, 


Piccadilly, W.; indeed, it was first used only 
a few weeks ago. The first example of an 
old stone pulpit in England is that which is 
generally known as ‘“‘ the Reader’s Pulpit” 


at Shrewsbury Abbey. This occupies its | 


original site (now a coal-yard), but was 
originally the refectory rostrum, and thus 
within the abbey. It dates from towards 
‘the end of the reign of Edward III., ie., 
1350-1360. It is a most exquisite fragment 
of fourteenth-century architecture, but was 
probably only treated as it is at present, an 
external pulpit, by the destruction of the 
roof and other portions of the surrounding 
buildings. A good example of an external 
pulpit may be seen in the first court of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. History says 
Archbishop Laud preached therein. It 
formed a portion of the Hospital of St. John, 


which formerly stood upon the site of the | 


college in question. Some portions of the 


building were spared and incorporated by | 


Waynflete when he built the present college 
(1473-1481). 
external pulpits abroad. 
quite recently, having a most elaborate 
groined and spired canopy above it, in the 
church of Notre Dame at Vitré, an old 


One might mention many | 
I saw a fine one | 


| specified to the contrary ? 


walled town situated upon the River Vilaine | 
in a picturesque part of the Department of 
Ille-et-Vilaine in France; and there is a _ 


similar one, although not quite so ornate, on 
the north side of the Cathedral of Notre 


remember correctly, is of wood. 
instance of an external pulpit in Germany | 


a projecting sounding-board, which, if I 
Another 


is at Hedingsfeld, near Wiirzberg, also in 
Bavaria. A projecting external pulpit 
occurs in the north wall of the choir at 


St John Capristan preached his crusade 
against the Turks in A.D. 1451. 
external pulpits to churches and _ cathe- 
drals, pulpits in cemeteries are to be seen 
in Germany. A well-known example may 
be mentioned at Mainbernheim, in Bavaria, 


rherein, in the cloistered cemetery, is a tall | 5 3 i : 
ds meee sce Oe’ ry | due to his losses in connection with the 


isolated stone pulpit of somewhat debased 
classical design, to which access is gained 
by winding stone steps. It is crowned by 
an ogee-outlined roof surmounted by a 
vane. Going for a moment, in conclusion, 
from external stone pulpits to internal oak 
ones, that at Fulbourne, a village not far 
from Cambridge, lays claim to being the 
oldest in the kingdom. It apparently dates 
from about A.D. 1350. 
Derbyshire, is another ancient pulpit, which 
— with, I think, much lessreason—also claims 


priority on the score of antiquity. The body, © 


which is a polygon, is hewn out of a solid 
oak butt and has tracery panels carved therein 
upon five of its sides. This portion is said to 


Whitechapel Eo iNowsthedievstnones has | be early fourteenth-century work. Thecornice — 


been placed outside St. James’s Church, | 


and base are Jacobean, or later. 
HARRY HEMS. 


Retaining Bills of Quantities. 
RocuDaLe.—J. P. writes: “Is it the custom 
of the unsuccessful builders to keep the bills 
of quantities supplied to them for the pur- 
pose of tendering ?” 
Yes, they are allowed to keep them. 


The Letters “M.R.I.A I.” 

LonponpERRY.—O. R. writes: ‘What do 
the letters ‘M.R.IA.’ stand for? Kindlv give 
the name and address of the secretary of the 
Architectural Association of Ireland.” 

The letters ‘““M.R.LA.IL.” signify Member 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 
Architectural 


Association of Ireland are 


Messrs. George F. Béckett and A. G. C. | 


Millar, and their address is 22, Clare Street, 
Dublin. 


Mahogany Doors, &c. 
Lonpon, W.C.—H. E. W. writes: “(1) Are 
‘polished mahogany doors’ usually made of 


Honduras mahogany framing with the panels | 


only of Spanish mahogany, if nothing is 
(2) Would such 
a combination be satisfactory if the doors 
were left unpolished? (3) What is the best 
economical form of pugging to use be- 


tween joists to deaden the sound over a | 


billiard-room and prevent heat and cooking 


smells being noticeable in a room over a 


Thee poly acres pote see | Moor, has been supplied by Messrs. E. H. 


Beside | 


At Mellor Church, | 


The honorary secretaries of the | 


kitchen? (4) What is the best method of 
filling in between the studs of a partition to 
make it solid in a case where brick nogging 
would be too heavy for the joists supporting 
ite 

(1) Experts contend that there is no Spanish 
mahogany to be obtained nowadays. Hon- 
duras is usually used. (2) Yes. (3) Slag- 
wood. (4) Ditto. 


Engineering Noles. 


Electric Trams at Colchester on the 
overhead principle are to be built for the 
Council at an outlay of nearly £70,000. 


The Baptist Schools, East Finchley, have 
been fitted with the latest improved hot- 


| water heating apparatus by Messrs. John 


King, Ltd., engineers, of Liverpool. 


The City of Sheffield Hospital, Lodge 


Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, with their 
double-fronted patent Manchester stoves in 


| glazed faience and under-bed ventilators. 


Rebuilding a Glasgow Bridge.—Auldhouse 
Bridge, Pollokshaws, is to be rebuilt accord- 


Cc Sie _ ing to plans prepared by the district road 
Vienna Cathedral from which it is recorded | 


surveyor and the burgh surveyor. The 
cost of the work, including widening the 
approaches, is estimated at £3,359 


A Consulting Engineer's Affairs. —- The 
public examination of Frederick H. Bowman, 
consulting engineer, of 30, Victoria Street, 
S.W., was held last week. His failure was 


Higher Antley Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., of 
which he was chairman until the company 
went into liquidation in or about April, 
19Ol. 

Electric Lighting Profits at Leyton.—The 
Leyton Urban District Council is announced 
as having made a profit on its electric light 
supply station during the past six months of 

700., according to a statement just made 
by the council's electrical engineer, Mr. F. H. 
Lewis, A.I.E.E. Whereas in 1897—-the year 
in which the station was inaugurated—there 
were only 2,982 lamps connected with the 
system, and 28,591 units sold in the twelve- 
month, at present there are 40,000 lamps con- 
nected, and the financial year now closed saw 


_ a total of 811,141 units sold. 


Electrifying the Liverpool and Southport 
Line.—This was decided upon last week by 
the directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Co. The section is about 18 
miles long, and carries an enormous resi- 
dential traffic. It is anticipated the new 
trains will be running in about nine months. 
If this be done the Liverpool and Southport 
Railway will be the first main line in this 
country to be converted to the new system. 
The line will be worked on the three-rail 
system, the generating station being midway 
between Liverpool and Southport. The time 
to be taken for the journey between Liver- 
pool and Southport, including about ten 
stoppages, will be half an hour. 


Piasfers and Men. 


The Government and the Penrhyn Quarry 
Dispute.—In the House of Commons last 
week Mr. Field asked the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he would follow 
the course adopted by President Roosevelt 
respecting the coal strike in America in the 
case of the Penrhyn Quarry dispute. Mr. G. 
Balfour said the circumstances in the case of 
the Penrhyn Quarry dispute were by no 
means similar to those in America, and he 
saw no prospect that any official intervention 
would tend to promote a settlement. 


See aline 
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THE ADELPHI TERRACE. 


N a letter to the “Times” an F.R.I.B.A. 
g says: “Surely it ought to be borne in mind 
that the Adelphi is a site of very consider- 
able historic and architectural interest, not 
to be lightly sweptaway. It was the scheme 
of a very remarkable man, Robert Adam, 
one of the few architects who had sufficient 
personal power and ability to almost create 
a style of his own, and not only to impose 
his taste upon his own generation, but to 
create a school of classic detail which it has 
been thought worth while to revive, with 
much admiration and a diligent cult, in the 
ae generation. The AdeJphi streets and 

uildings, called after the names of himself 
and his brothers. were practically a kind of 
monument of his success. Those houses are 


a el 


ADELPHI 


not only thus connected with the name and 
genius of an eminent Englishman (or, rather, 
Scotchman), they are full of beautiful detail 
in chimney-pieces, ceilings, &c., not to speak 
of the historic house of the Society of Arts, 
which contains, among other things, the 
earliest modern attempt at monumental 
mural decoration in this country by Burke's 
friend Barry, bad from the point of view of 
the present day, but historically interesting ; 
_ and architecturally the interior of the house 
is really valuable. All this the London 
County Council, which ought to set the 
_ example of respect for architectural memorials 
~ in London, coolly talk of demolishing, as if 
it were merely a collection of warehouses.” 
_ Areport of the London County Council’s 
meeting will be found on p. 182 of this issue : 
_ those who are not familiar with the Com- 
_ mittee’s recommendations in regard to this 
Terrace might refer to p. 163 of the BurtpErs’ 


— Journat for last week. 
: 


| delivered a lecture on 


| GOTHIC CONSTRUCTION. 


A Lecture by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 

R. ARNOLD MITCHELL, F.R.I.B.A., 
“Some In- 
terests of Mediaeval Architecture”’ before the 
Architectural Association of Ireland last 
week. He dealt with the characteristics of 
the earlier and middle Gothic construction 
and ornament, and pointed out that the 
buttress and pinnacle were directly the out- 
come of the arcuated system of construction, 
which was the essence of Gothic work. He 
described the method by which the builders 
of olden time obtained the effects which they 
sought—the use of small stones (because these 


TERRACE LONDON, 


were carried up the scaffolds on men’s backs, 
the time of weight-lifting machinery not yet 


LOOKING EAST. 


having arrived), the making of this com- 
pulsory use of small stones a means for good 
effect, the recessing of arches in thick walls, 
and consequent beautiful effect of light and 
shade. The lecturer then went on to point 
out several instances in which the thought- 
fulness of the medizval builders was very 
evident —the raising of the bases of columns 
to the inner arcade in the triforium at 
Westminster and elsewhere, and the carv- 
ing of the round arched spaces over door- 
heads, where, as occurs in many places, the 
door proper is covered by the lintel, while 
there is a semicircular arch over, projecting 
beyond this out to the general face of the 
wall. He drew attention to the great diffi- 
culty of designing figure-carving in such a 
way as to properly fill a space like this, and 
the still greater difficulty of doing so when 
of necessity a number of hcrizontal and 
vertical stone joints crossed the design; and 


pointed out how successfully these ditficulties 
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ROBERT ADAM, ARCHITECT. 
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had been overcome in the instances shown 
on the screen. It was particularly noticed 
how the wings and draperies of the figures 
had been disposed to suit the joints, with the 
very best effect. The lecturer showed and 
described many examples of carving to bring 
out the fact that all the old ornament had 
its own peculiar meaning and _ interest. 
This was emphasized in a photograph 
showing a number of heads, forming stops 
to label mouldings in a nave arcade, where it 
seemed probable that these heads were like- 
nesses of the various monks who took part 
in the work of building the church. The 
lecturer also drew attention to the possibility 
of obtaining a very rich and beautiful effect 
by mouldings alone, without the assistance 
of sculptural decoration; he instanced this 
by a reference to Salisbury Cathedral, where 
the only occurrences of carving—as apart 


[Photo: E, Dcckree, 


from moulding —are in the brackets carrying 
the ribs of the nave vault. He closed with 
a reference to the principle which actuated 
medizeval builders in the latter days in their 
carving —that they did not actually copy 
natural forms, but used them as a motive 
and suggestion for their work, and suited 
the refinement and character of the work to 
the nature of their material. 


A Large Consumption Hospital at Beelitz 
near Berlin, has just been completed at a 
cost of nearly £450,000. ‘The hospital, which 
is intended exclusively for the working 
classes, has both male and female divisions, 
and is believed to be the largest consumption 
hospital and most perfectly equipped in the 
world. Nearly £60,000 annually will be 
required to keep it up. It will accommodate 
600 patients. The buildings are surrounded 
by extensive pine woocs. 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
December ist. 


1901.—Cutting Large Holes in Wood.— 
18,913. J. Davipson, 10, Gladstone Street, 
and J. Davipson, 18, Annie Street; both of 
Sunderland. The device consists of a barrel 
with a screw at its base for fixing it to the 
work, and an arm which rotates around this 


barrel with cutters at its outer end for forming | Ficraellys chogeael ae tack 


the hole. 

Wood Flooring.—20,287. J. WEHINGER, 
Dornbirn, Vararlberg, Austria. This inven- 
tion relates to a machine for making wood 
mosaic flooring in which the blocks are 
linked together by wires. The wire is 
threaded through the blocks after the manner 
of weaving. , 


Door Top Hinges.-—22,946. J. H. Carr- 


LAND, Constitution Hill, Birmingham. The | 
| several old houses at Drury Lane, Sunder- 


hinge is of the type having a pivot fixed to 
the underside of the door frame, fitting into 
a bearing screwed to the top of the door. 


This hinge is subject to excessive wear, | 


owing to the great difficulty of lubricating it. 
To remedy the defect, the bearing according 
to this invention has a groove on its upper 
surface leading into the pivot hole, into which 
the oil may thus be easily run. 

Hot- Water Heating Apparatus.-—24,605. 
W. B. Taytor, 11, Waterville Terrace, North 
Shields. The boiler, which is heated by gas, 
consists of two domed-shaped shells, the coil 


| - 
_ other fire-grates. 15,785, MAXxwe Lt, pulver- | croft, Dr. Cooper said the Council had no 


| izing mills. 


17,493, JACOBY, valves. 18,194, 


| Jones, taps. 18,775, SOBORSKI, apparatus for | 


applying paint to floors, &c. 


Builders Notes. 


The new Overcliff Drive at Bournemouth 
which has been constructed by the Corporation 
on the west cliff, ata cost of £10,000, was 
The drive is 
over a mile and a half in length. 

Guards Around Scaffolding.—In returning 
a verdict of “‘ Accidental Death” on a brick- 


| layer who was killed by falling off a scaffold 


on a building in Bunhill Row, E.C., the 
jury expressed the opinion last week that a 
guard should be placed around scaffolding. 


Buildings Collapse in Sunderland. --Whilst 
Corporation workmen were demolishing 


land, one day last week a stretch of build- 


| ings comprising three houses collapsed, the 


outer wall and roof falling into the street. 
Two workmen were injured. 

The Columbian Fireproofing Co.: New 
Works in London.—Mr. L. V. Childs, chief 
engineer to the Columbian Fireproofing Co., 
who has been in London for the past three 
years in charge of the company’s business 
here, is now at Pittsburgh inspecting 
machinery and equipment for a steel con- 


| struction plant which the Columbian com- 


within them being packed with asbestos | 
| N.W., where two acres of ground have been 


blocks to economise heat. 


1902.—Parallel Rulers, Protractors, &c.- 
679. V.S. Howarp, Merivale, Beckenham, 
Kent. The ruler has serrated rollers, but it 
can be moved sideways as well as up and 
down. It is also possible to raise the pro- 
tractor clear of the paper when desired. 

Sink Supports.—17,468. M. J. Apams, 
72, Park Lane, Leeds. The bracket support 
has the waste passing through it into the leg, 
which is connected with the outlet pipe. An 
inspection eye is provided. 


The following specifications were published on 


Thursday last, and are open to opposition until — 


December 8th. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 
The name in italics is that of the communicator 
of the invention. 


1901.—17,581, Lowr, sewage filters. 


_ acquired, and where a shop is being erected | 


pany proposes to erect at St. John’s Wood, 


_ that will give employment to sixty men. 


19,474, CroizierR & THOoMINE, artificial stone. | 


20,403, SwWALLow, elbow and other fittings 
for pipes. 21,220, Harrison, window fastener. 
21,850, OSMENT, apparatus for finishing off 
the edges of doors, sashes, &c. 21,808, 
Lawson, cramps. 22,012, LANDER AND 
SIMPLEX STEEL Conpuit Co., Lrp., fittings 
for conduit systems of electric wiring. 
22,288, Watsu, temporarily fixing together 
grates and chimney-pieces in showrooms, 
22,435, WAIT, apparatus for operating fan- 
lights, &c. 22,732, GaLtery, door bolt and 
check. 22,735, CoGHLIN, tie-plates. 22,960, 
WINTERFLOOD, valve attachment for geysers. 
23,201, SHoNE & Au tt, self-closing valves. 
23,236, Perry, slide-rules. 23,391, Brckrorp, 
valves. 23,907, MacauLay, combined wood 
and metal channels for sewage. 23,962, 
BurGuarpt, Hatt & Jones, tiles, plates or 
slabs for walls, ceilings, &c. 24,079, Binns, 


SPEIGHT AND Binns & SperGcuHtT, Ltp.,hot-water | 


andsteam heating apparatus boilers. 24,194, 
Wainwaiaut, closet seats. 

1902.—1,461, Kruse, scaffolding. 5,541, 
Firra, removal of paint from metallic sur- 
faces. 6,605, Lake (Bardsley), spring hinges. 
6,936, Younac, valve seats. 11,716, NEWNS 


& STEVENSON, pipe wrenches. 12,788, 
Kaysser, sterilizing drinking water. 13,710, 
Parson, gtate-bar. 14,527, TRAUTMANN, 


smoke-consuming devices for furnaces and 


The Columbian company intends to take 


| up the structural steel business in England as 


well as fireproofing floors. The steel will be 
bought in the best markets (American if 
possible) and will be made into shapes for 
building purposes at the new works. 


Fire Test with a Warehouse Floor.—A 
full-sized oak warehouse floor was subjected 
to a fire test last week at the testing station 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
the object being to test its resistance against 
a severe fire of two hours’ duration whilst 
loaded to the extent of 2 cwt. per sq. ft. 
the actual flooring only being 24in. thick. 
The result was that while the fire did not 
break through the floor for a considerable 
time, it penetrated at several points towards 
the end of the test, and a considerable 
portion of the planking was entirely burnt 
away. The test was one of considerable 
importance for comparisons with tests with 
Colonial hardwoods, from which a greater 
resistance is obtainable, as also with the 
various kinds of composite fire-resisting floor 
in which the ironwork is unprotected with 
the result that expansion brings about 
collapse. An official report on the test will 
be published in due course. 


London County Council.—At last week’s 
meeting of the London County Council Mr. 
Beachcroft moved that the recommendation 
of the Adelphi site for the proposed county 
hall be referred back with an instruction to 
the Committee to report at what cost certain 
property in Spring Gardens could be acquired : 
but this proposal was defeated. Mr. Cohen 
then moved “That, before coming to a 
decision on the Adelphi site, the Committee 
be instructed to report on the advantages of 
a site south of the Thames, adjacent to 
Westminster Bridge.” This proposal was 
also defeated. A division was taken on 
the recommendation of the Committee, 50 
voting for it and 50 against it. After some 
discussion the chairman said he must accept 
the division list as handed to him, but a note 
could be added in the minutes recording the 


SS 


| fact that Mr. Cousins tendered his vote and 
| it was not accepted.—Replying to Mr. Beach- 


_ power to spend money on investigating the 


atmospheric conditions of the tube railways, 
but they had recommended the Parliamentary 
Committee to deal with the subject when 
dealing with Tube Railway Bills..-In answer 
to a question by Mr. Sankey, Mr. Piggott 
said it was a fact that Buccleuch House, 
Richmond, the residence of Sir Whittaker 
Ellis, was for sale, and if the site were built 
upon it would destroy the view from Rich- 
mond Hill. Sir Whittaker Ellis, however, 
was under a covenant not to build. On the 
opposite side of the river was Cambridge 
Terrace Gardens, and Sir Whittaker Ellis 
promised, when the Marble Hill estate was 


being acquired, that these gardens should not 


be further built upon. 


OUR IGNORANCE OF 
ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


RITING to the “ Times” in reference 
to the British School at Rome, Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, R.A., says:—This School 
was undoubtedly started for the help of 
every student of the Latin Classics, of classic 
and mediaeval archeology and of classic 
topography, as well as of Roman architec- 
ture; and considering that, next to poetry, 
architecture is the most important fine art, 
I think a due proportion of the available 
time should be devoted to the architecture. 
With the exception of Taylor and Crecy’s 
“ Architectural Antiquities of Rome,” I know 
of no English publication devoted to Roman 
architecture, except the studies of it that 
were made and published by the, Italian 
Renaissance architects and translated into 
English, although there is the greatest dearth 
of information on the uses to which many 
parts of buildings were put ard as to the 
dates at which certain characteristic forms 
and methods of building first came into use 
—i.e, the conversion of the Greek orders 
into the Roman. The learned M. Auguste 
Choisy is, as far as I know, ,the only 
modern author who has devoted himself 
to the methods of construction among 
the Romans, and we badly want to know 
from what people the Romans learnt the 
art of building in concrete. The ages 
of many buildings are unknown and are 
not by any means easy to be got at, for 
mostly the first dedicator of the building 
had his name inscribed on it, and not the 
last restorer, and most of the aqueducts are 
of an unknown age; for example, Agrippa 
had his name inscribed on the frieze of the 
Pantheon, although the one we have is be- 
lieved by M. Chedanne to have been built at 
the expense of Hadrian, and the architects 
were not even named. The poets were more 
lucky, for Augustus did not put his name to 
the poems of Virgil and Horace . ae 
Your contributor says, ‘‘ Not only on the 
artistic side has Rome the superiority.” On 
this question he does not appear to be well 
informed, for even taking the inside of the 
Pantheon, which is by far the finest of any 
Roman structure at Rome, it is not to be 
compared with the perfection of Athenian 


architecture at its best, which has hitherto | 


been unrivalled in the world, and is the 
highest expression of architectural art that 
we possess. 


OUR NEW COMPETITION. 
our issue for last week full particulars 


N 
] were given of a new competition for 
architectural students, with prizes of £5 5s., 
£3 38. and £2 2s. The problem isto re-design 
the front of No. 182, Fleet Street, London. 


Designs must be sent in between November 


25th and December ist next. 


Supplement to 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
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SOUND-PROOF 
PAR TITIONS.* 


A Series of Tests. 


: and of heat-resistant coverings for 
wooden surfaces has long since been in- 
vestigated on behalf of the Factory Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Companies. There are many 
places in factories where it is desirable to 
put up partitions sufficiently light to be sup- 

orted on the timbers without the necessity 
job building from the foundation. There are 
also many stairways, elevator-wells and belt- 
chambers in mills where it is desirable to 
it up a fire-resistant partition without 
oing to the heavy expense of encasing it 
in brick. 
The materials and method of constructing 
such partitions vary with the conditions in 
each case. Thin metal, plastering on wire 
laths, expanded metal and other methods 
have been applied in different cases. 
_ Among the heat-resistants, the Sackett’s 
Plaster Board proved to be one of the most 
effective for covering wooden surfaces or par- 
titions made of plank. This material is 
made jin. in thickness and may be made 
thicker. It consists of four layers of felt and 
three layers of magnesium plaster. It is 
made in large sheets and may be fastened 
up in various ways at a moderate cost. It 
is then covered with “ brown plastering” so- 
called, and finished with a skim coat of hard 
plaster. The partition occupies a very small 
space ; some which were put up in the office 
occupied by the undersigned, about two years 
sinc, without interfering with the daily 
work in any considerable measure, have 
proved to be free of cracks or any discoloura- 
tion, taking up very little space. In this 
instance, the plaster board was nailed to 
seasoned wood-studding. 
1 So far as we could judge, this material also 
tetarded the passage of sound. 
_ When the subject was submitted to Pro- 
fessor Norton by the architect in charge of 
the construction of a dormitory or dwelling- 
place for students in the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, arrangements were made 
for including this material with others. The 
teport of Professor Norton is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

Cabot’s Quilt, recommended in connection 
ith this material, is made of dry seaweed, 
padded between two thicknesses of paper, 
which, in buildings of fireproof construction, 
should be asbestos paper. 
__The architect in charge of the construction 
of the building of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, in which instruction is to 
2€ given, has adopted a partition of the Key- 
itone Fireproofing Co.’s blocks with the 
vabot's Quilt between the two sections. 
__These buildings are both approaching com- 
aletion, so that ere long a practical test will 
9e possible by which the relative sound-proof 
quality of each partition may be determined. 
é Epwarp Arkinson, Director. 


Report of Mr. Charles L. Norton. 

_ The subject of partitions for fireproof build- 
‘gs is one which has led to much investiga- 
aon, especially by the New York City Build- 
ng Department. 

| When it is desired to make a partition 
which shall be reasonably sound-proof, it is 
tpparently necessary to diminish somewhat 
jhe absolute incombustibility of the partition, 
hough to a less extent than was supposed. 
The following account of tests made for 
Mr. Edward T. Barker, architect of the 
lormitories of the New England Conservatory 
f Music will show the relative values of 


on of the typical partitions of sound-proof 
‘€parations between rooms. 

_ There were built upon the concrete floor 
pr B. and A. warehouse, East Boston, 


* From the “ American Architect.” 
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| five rooms, 7[t. square, whose side walls were 
_ made of the several partitions. The rooms 
were built upon a floor of the same kind as 
that which is to be used in the buildings for 
_ the students of the conservatory, for which 
the results of these tests were especially 
desired. 

The rooms were built near one another on 
the fifth floor of the warehouse in a large 
loft or room about 5oft. by 7oft. long and 
gft. high. The ceiling of each room was the 
under surface of the concrete ceiling of the 
large room. Each room had a floor of two 
thicknesses of jin. floor boards with two 
thicknesses of Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt 
between the floor-boards and the concrete 
slab of the main floor. On one side of each 
room was a door with a glass panel, the 
door-jambs being faced with soft felt, and 
the bottom of the door was fitted with a stop 
or “ weather-strip,” operated when the door 
closed, making a tight joint at the bottom. 

The side with the door will be referred to 
as the front in the following description :— 

Room A: This room was submitted by 
the National Fireproofing Co., and its four 
sides were made of terra-cotta blocks. The 
front and back walls were made of blocks 
4in. thick; the sides of 2in and 3in. blocks. 
After the blocks were in position the room 
was given two coats of plaster inside and 
out. 

Room B was subnitted by the Keystone 
Block Co., and its four walls were made of 
the blocks of the Keystone material of the 
nature of plaster-of-Paris with a fibrous bond. 
The front wall was of blocks gin. thick, and 
the left side was of blocks 2in. thick, the 
back of blocks 3in. thick, and the right side 
of two 2in. blocks with a 2in. air-space 
between them. The entire room was given 
two coats of plaster inside and out, except 
the front, which had no plaster on the outside 
of the blocks. 

Room C was submitted by the Sackett 
Wall Board Co. and was built of Sackett 
Plaster Board jin. thick, wired upon both 
sides of 3in. steel channels. The channel 
truss or studs of the back and right side were 
wrapped with felt about tin. in thickness 
before applying the plaster board. The 
Sackett Plaster Board is a composite board 
of alternate layers of paper and plaster, the 
whole being about +in. thick. This room, 
like the other, was plastered inside and out, 
but to a slightly less thickness. 

Room D was submitted by J. Russell & Co. 
and was of a more complex construction. 
The left side was a solid partition of metallic 
lath and plaster. The fin. steel ties were 
spaced 16in. on centres, metal lath was 
applied to one side only of the ties, and then 
plastered to a thickness of 2in. The rear 
wall was built upon two rows of fin. studs 
staggered. Between them were placed one 
thickness of waterproof paper about jin. 
thick and metal lath was wired to both sides 
of the row of studs and given two coats of 
plaster. Theright side was of the samecon- 
struction, with a layer of tin. felt between 
the two thicknesses of waterproof paper. 
The front wall was of metal lath on two 
rows of staggered studs, with Cabot’s 
Seaweed Quilt between the rows of studs. 

Room E was submitted by Mr. Samuel 
Cabot, and was wholly of metal lath-and- 
plaster double partitions, with the space 
between the laths filled with Cabot’s 
Sheathing Quilt. The front and left sides 
contained three thicknesses of quilt, and the 
tight side and rear two thicknesses. The 
quilt was placed between the studs and the 
metal lath, and where three thicknesses were 
used one was between the row of studs as 
well. 

The rooms had been vigorously dried for 
several days, none longer than a week, but 
the whole building was so damp and the 
time so short that no considerable part of the 
plaster and none of the interior portions of 


the partition were dry. The Sackett Board 
room was the driest and Cabot’s was the 
least dry. : 

The preliminary trials showed so great a 
range of efficiency of the several constructions 
that the microphonic apparatus, which was 
designed to make rapid comparisons of sound 
intensity possible, could not be used. Re- 
liance had to be placed wholly on listening 
with and without a felt-mouthed stethoscope 
at the outside of the partition to sounds of 
various quality and intensity from within. 
The notes of the Piano, violin, cornet and 


_ the human voice were carefully tried through- 


out wide ranges of pitch and intensity. The 


| performers and the instruments were inter- 


changed: every possible chance of unfairness, 
due to the variations of intensity in the 
sounds used, was eliminated. Of course, no 
interchange of the positions of the room was 
possible. No electrically-driven tuning-fork 
could be used for producing sounds of con- 
stant loudness. The insulating property of 
some of the partitions was so good that not 
even the blare of a cornet or the overpowering 
tones of an Italian tenor, drawn from the 


_ tanks of the labourers on the building, could 


be heard through the partition, except by 
careful listening within a few inches of the 
wall. 

After much consideration, the writer has 
given the following ratings to the different 
partitions. The order of their standing upon 


| the list indicates their efficiency as compared 


| tion. 


| sidered. 


with those above and below them. 


No. Room. Side. Scale. Composition. 
I Left 100 Cabot's Quilt, 3 thick + metal 
lath. 
2 Right 95 Cabot’s Quilt, 2 thick + metal 
lath, 
3 E Rear 95 Cabots Quilt, 2 thick + metal 
lath. 
4 e Rear 85 Sackett Board, 2 felt on [s. 
5 Cc Left 85 Sackett Board, 2 felt on C. 
6 Cc Right 80 Sackett Board, 2 felt, 
7 D Rear 75 Metal lath + paper. 
8 D Right 75 Metal lath + paper + felt. 
9 B Right 69 Two 2in. Keystone Block with 
2in. air-space. 
Io A Rear 50 4in. National terra-cotta blocks. 
It B Rear 50 3in. Keystone blocks. 
12 A Right 45 3in. National terra-cotta blocks. 
I3 B Left 40 2in. Keystone blocks. 
14 A Left 4a 2in. National terra-cotta blocks. 
15 D Left 30 2in. Metal lath, solid plaster. 


Nothing more is to be inferred “from the 
numerical efficiencies than that the first 
partition is about three times as good as 
the last, and that the numerical interval 
between any two partitions on the list merely 
indicates the order of magnitude of the 
difference between the partitions. 

The partitions making up the rooms sub- 
mitted by Samuel Cabot and the Sackett 
Wall Board Co, were the most efficient ; but 
it is distinctly to be born in mind that no 
other room had so easy a test as these did, in 
that each of the others had one thin and 
ineffective side which transmitted sound to 
the sides adjacent to it. The thin side of the 
Keystone room was noticeably resonant and 
plainly rendered it impossible to make a 
fully satisfactory test of the air-space parti- 
The solid metal-lath plaster partition 
of the room submitted by J. Russell & Co. 
acted in the same way in that room. 

I do not believe, however, that this defect 
in the structures has caused any changes in 
the position on the efficiency list of the 
Cabot and Sackett rooms. 

The efficiency of the Cabot Quilt as a 
material for rendering the partition “ sound- 
proof” is so clearly demonstrated in these 
tests that I recommend it for use in the 
partitions for which these tests were made. 
‘The nature of the material in which the 
quilt is encased should be carefully con- 
Ido not think it within the province 
of this report to discuss the partition from 
other than acoustic considerations, and as an 
encasing medium the most effective material 
is Sackett Board and Adamant Plaster. 

I would, therefore, give as my opinion 
that the best acoustic results would be 


| attained by using a partition of Sackett 
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Board and plaster with two thicknesses of | 


Cabot’s Quilt between the plaster board. 

[ should recommend a wooden stud rather 
than steel channels, if the fire-risk is not 
materially increased thereby. 

As later tests showed, some sort of a sus- 
pended ceiling will be needed, as the concrete 
slab transmits the sound across the top of the 
partition readily. No trouble will be given 
by the sound passing through the concrete to 
the rooms above or below; but, unless a 
layer of Cabot’s Quilt, with under-lath and 
plaster, or of Sackett Board and plaster, be 
put on the under side of the concrete ceiling, 
the efficiency of the partitions will be 
diminished somewhat. 

The front walls could be 


not tested 


through the door-frames, even where covered 


with a large shutter padded with Cabot’s | 
It is evident that a double glass | Seca lskeh oUt 


Quilt. 
door will be needed. 
is acoustically good. 


The floor construction 


Keysfones. 


A New Vicarage at Totnes is being built 


at an estimated cost of £2,040 from designs | 


by Mr. A. H. Roe, A.R.I.B.A., of Brockley. 


New Theatre for Colchester.—Plans for a 
new theatre which it is proposed to build at 


Colchester on a site east of the Town Hall | 


have been submitted to the municipal authori- 


ties. The theatre is to seat 1,100 persons. 
Mr.° J. “Wa Start;tof, Celehester, sis) the 
architect. 


A new School at Helensburgh is to be | 


erected in East Clyde Street. Accommoda- 
tion will be provided for about 600 pupils. 


There will also be classrooms for cookery | 


and laundry. The cost will exceed £10,000. 
The architect is Mr. Alexander N. Paterson, 
Glasgow. 


A new Music Hall at Chelsea is being 
erected in the King’s Road (facing the town 


hall) from designs by Messrs. Wylson & Long. | cree : 
| old Fair Field. The architect was Mr. F. 


The front is faced with buff terra-cotta, and 
has a frontage of ro6ft. The auditorium 
will be 64ft. wide, 84ft. from the front wall 
to the line of the curtain; and the height 
from pit floor to ceiling, 46ft. 


Congregational Church, Bury Park, Luton. 
—The tender submitted by Messrs. T. and E. 
Neville & Co., Luton, amounting to £4,429, 


has been accepted for this church, and build- | On each side (Gf She main onirancet herons 
ing operations have been commenced. The | 


architects are Messrs. George Baines, F.R I.B.A., 
and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


| Fireproof Floors.—The Columbian Fire- 
proofing Co., Ltd. of 37, King William 
Street, E.C., have commenced their contract 
for fireproof floors and roofs at the Kirkcaldy 
Electric Generating Station for the Kirkcaldy 
Corporation, and have now virtually com- 
pleted their large job of floors and roofs at 
the electric generating station at Bow for the 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 


The Old Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Mary’s, Moorfields, it will be remembered, 


was recently pulled down for the Liverpool | 
immense | 
| Institute of the United Kingdom was held 
_ on Wednesday evening last at the Medical 
| Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment. 
built in Eldon Street, close by, is almost | 


Street improvements, and _ the 
picture on one of the walls, representing the 
birth of Christ, destroyed, although the work 
was valued at £10,000. The new church, 


completed, and will be consecrated next 


month, Itissmaller than theold church, which | 


was the largest in the City. Electric hght- 
ing is installed, while the greater part of the 
natural light comes from the roof, there 
being scarcely any window space at the 


sides, owing to the building being closely | 


hedged by blocks of shops and warehouses 


| public view in the Athens Museum. 


A New Library and Technical School at 
Newton Abbot is being erected. The architect 
is Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., of Trmo 
and Westminster, and the builder is Mr. 


| Henry Goss, of Torquay. 


A Life-size Marble Statue of Queen Victoria 
has just been completed by Mr. Francis 
Williamson, of Esher, for erection at Perth, 
Western Australia. The statue, which is the 
gift of Mr. Allen Stoneham, is mounted on a 
granite pedestal. 

A Consumption Hospital outside Liverpool 
has just been completed. 
Heswall, in Wirral, and provision is made 
for twenty-four beds. The land, building 
and furnishing have cost about £12,000. 


b E Shat leates case todl: themtloeeend | The architect was Mr. Charles H. Lancaster, 
ied Ey Vota Bonet NAGS : _ Liverpool; the builder, Mr. Thomas Spencer, 


Aintree; and the clerk of works, Mr. C. P. 


A Magnificent Bronze.—The superb bronze 
statue of an athlete which was found in 
fragments at the bottom of the sea near 
Cerigo (Cythera) in January last year has 


| been successfully restored by M. André, the 


French artist, and will soon be exposed to 
the 
statue, which is of extraordinary beauty, may 
be classed among the finest existing remnants 
of ancient art; as an original bronze of the 
best epoch it is unique. It presents many 
features of the school of Lysippos, and may 
possibly be the work of the great sculptor. 


At the Broad Street end of London Wall, 
E.C., a small building has been erected 
as an extension of All Hallows Church 
for the puipose of a shelter for working 
men who arrive in the city by the early 
trains, hours before their places of employ- 
ment are open. The front is of stock bricks 
with red gauged elliptical arches and stone 
dressings. The architect is Mr. Newton, 
of Thornton Heath, and the building has 


_ been carried out by Mr. J. W. Heeps, of London 


Wall, under the superintendence of Mr. C. 
Dickinson as general foreman. 


A New Cattle Market at Braintree has 
been erected at the north-west corner of the 


Whitmore, of Chelmsford; and the work 
has been completed at a cost of just over 
£2,000. Pen accommodation is provided for 
upwards of 200 pigs, 820 sheep, 24 beasts, 
and 40 calves, with an open space of 4,600 
ft. super. for loose cattle. There is a stand 


_ for horses and a horse run, with a large open 


shed and two spacious and lofty stables. 


a building for office purposes, &c.; and the 
whole area, about an acre in extent, is paved 


| and drained. 


A Three-Light Window in Errigal Trough 
Parish Church, Co. Monaghan, Ireland, has 
been erected. The lights are lancet-shaped ; 
in the centre one is a figure of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and in the side ones are the arms of 
the See of Clogher and the See of Armagh, 
while the remaining ornament consists of 
clusters of Passion Flowers, &c., &c. The 


| window was carried out by Messrs. Abbott & 
| Co., of St. John’s Studio, Chapel Street, 


Lancaster. [The same firm has secured the 


_ contract for the whole of the leaded glass 


required for the new Kursaal, Harrogate. 


The Auctioneers’ Institute.-—-The opening | 


meeting of the session of the Auctioneers’ 


The president of the Institute, Mr. John 
Hepper, who was in the chair, delivered the 
inaugural address. He referred to their ap- 
plication for a royal charter, and said that 
the refusal had disappointed them. It was 
opposed by the councils of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and the Chartered Accountants of 
England and of Ireland. 


The site is at | 


' is Lénnrot, who was born in 1802, and die 


| flames were prevented from enveloping - 
| church. 


| and part of the roof burned off, in addition 


Buccleuch House, Richmond, Surrey, w 
offered for sale last week, but was withdraw 


at £17,500. 


A Statue of a Finnish Patriot.—A colossal 
statue was unveiled recently in Helsingfo 
of the great Finnish patriot and savant, Eli 


greatly honoured, in 1884. It was execute 
by the Finnish sculptor, Mr. E. Wikstrém. _ 


The Trinity Presbyterian Church, Kentish 
Town, which was to have been reopened 
Sunday after repairs, caught fire on that day, 
due to a_ stove in the schoolroom being 
lighted. The church stands at the Camd 
Town end of Kentish Town Road. T 


It has, however, sustained serio 
damage. The woodwork of the whole ofo 
side of the interior had been badly scorch 


considerable damage done by water to the 
roof and other portions of the interior, 
which £200 had been spent only recentl 
The school was destroyed, and altogether t 
damage is estimated at £1,000. 

Another London Church.—The foundati 
stones of the London Baptist Associati 
Church, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.\ 
were laid last Thursday, October 23rd. It 
Perpendicular Gothic, freely treated in sty 
The facings are of pressed red bricks wi 
dressings of Bath stone. A bold tower for 
a prominent feature at one corner. T 
estimated cost of the complete block (witho 
upper portion of tower) is £5,238, the lat 
being £440 extra. The portion at prese 
being erected is the tower, nave and vestr 
only, together with temporary apse. The 
architects, whose designs were accepted 
a recent competition, are Messrs. Geor 
Baines, F.R.1.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


L.C.C. Memorial Tablets.—The Historical 
Records Committee of the London County 
Council in their last annual report j 
issued, mention the Council’s acquisition - 
the house, 17, Fleet Street, originally built 
1610 for Henry, Prince of Wales, as an off 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, an almost uni 
specimen of the architecture of the pe 
Rebuilding and restoration works have 
executed. In the case of Christ’s Hospital 
Newgate Street, doomed to demolition, th 
committee were permitted to take photo- 
graphs and measurements of the princip 
architectural features of the buildings fort 
purposes of record. The committee keep 4 
record of London’s historic buildings, and 
them, or the Council, has passed with t 
consent of the Society of Arts, the work 
affixing memorial tablets to the extern 
walls of houses which have been the resi 
dences of famous men and women. 


The Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Salisbury (dating from the fifteenth century) 
is in great need of external repair. 
church, which is seated for about 1, 
persons, is remarkable for its lofty choir a 
nave, with clearstory throughout. It has” 
exquisitely panelled ceiling and fine m 
paintings, while the tower is held by so 
to be of earlier date than the rest of 
fabric. The committee have placed 
work in the hands of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R 
who has reported that the nave arcades h 
settled westward, and that all the colun 
have a slight inclination in the same dif 
tion. He proposes to remedy this by add 
substantial buttresses to the west end. | 
tower, he finds, inclines so much to the so 
that the point of the spire, which is 9 
from the ground, has moved about aft. 3 
from the perpendicular axis. The roof 
the south chancel aisle is in a bad state, 
will require reconstruction. It will also 
necessary to take off and recast much of 
lead on the roof. The total cost of the w 
is estimated at £5,000. 
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E ART AND TRADE OF 
HOUSE DECOR ATION.* 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


JHE distinction between art and trade 

is obvious. They represent the two 
pposite poles of occupation—in theory. In 
ractice the two things are inseparable—if 
y trade we mean not merely the dealing 
a a thing but the doing it—and I take it 
at is included in house decoration. 

In every occupation by which men earn a 
wing there is (and always has been) an 
lement of trade. 

Ta all work of man’s hand in which it is 
ossible for him to take a pride there is an 
lement.of art. 

And yet it is sometimes disputed whether 
tt and trade are reconcilable one with the 
ther ! A 

To my mind the only question is as to the 
egvee to which trade enters into art, or art 
in enter into trade, without prejudice in 
ie One case to artistic, in the other to com- 
yercial, success. 

Art is a means of livelihood—but by no 
weans of livelihood only. or it scon ceases 
) be art at all. Handicraft is a means of 
tistic expression, but by no means of 
ttistic expression only, or it scon ceases to 
ay. 
Bere let me explain. I have been using 
e word trade, so far, perhaps too much in 
le Old sense of “trade, art or mystery” of 
sing something. We use it in the present 
ay more in the sense of “ dealing.” 

ethaps it will save possible confusion if 
adopt in future the term “handicraft” (or 
craft” for short) in speaking of the work 
- the decorator’s hand, and reserve the 
ord “trade” forthe business side of his 
ansactions. 

And I am making here no invidious 
stinction. I am not at all sure but 
hat the best thing for an artist is that he 
ould have to earn his living at his art and 
yn it his trade. There is at least one ex- 
mple that may be cited of a great painter 
en who conducted what is called his “ pro- 
ssion’”’ in a thoroughly businesslike and 
en tradesmanlike way, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
wit; and no one has denied that he was 
| honour to English art. 

There comes a point of course at which 
tis hurtful to trade interests, or at which 
t in turn is hurt by concession to trade 
fluences; but as for art and handicraft 
e two things are and always have been 
separable. 

Without craftsmanship art is inconceiv- 
le. Without art handicraft is hardly 
oth its name. 
All art presupposes craftsmanship, and in 
l craftsmanship there is at least the promise 

art. The two are so engrafted together 
at itis hard to say always where craftsman- 
ip ends and art begins. In fact, it seems 

me they are not two, but two phases of 
= Same thing: the one is, so to speak, the 
wer of the other. It is workmanship which 
der favourable conditions blossoms into 


There is so much “high - falutin’” talk 
Out art that one is almost ashamed some- 
nes tO call oneself an artist. Perhaps it 
uld be more becoming in us all to profess 
sand claim only to be workmen—leaving 
for our work to show the kind of workmen 
ut we are. For my own part I place work- 
ship so high, that to be a good workman 
about as much as anyone need claim. If 
IS An attist his art will speak for itself, 

it israther a sordid satisfaction that we 
‘ rom being acclaimed great artists by 
»ple who don’t know anything about art. 


teally warms our hearts is when a 
a 


A paper read before the National Association of 
pe House-Painters and Decorators of England and 


Veit 


| able. 


workman recognises that we have done a 
good bit of work. 


What Decoration is. 

There was a time perhaps when all art 
was decorative. If that was ever so, the 
times are changed. Decoration is nowadays 
only a division of art, and house decoration 
is only a division of that division, and even 
house decoration is divided into two—into 
what claims to be entirely an art and a fine 
art, and into what is content to’ bea mere 
matter of business. 

It is this last subdivision which is to be 
deplored. There is only one thing more 
deplorable. Worse than the professional 
attitude, with its unwarrantable pretensions— 
worse than the dead level of business prac- 
tice, which may at least be honest—is the 
quackery which takes the name of art in 
vain, using it only to decoy the unwary and 
to conjure the unearned money out of their 


_ pockets. 


And neither art nor trade has the monopoly 
of this kind of quackery. There is, on the 
one hand, the too cunning tradesman who, 
as it were, covers over the cracks and flaws 
in his werk with a label describing it as 
art, and does infinite discredit to the genuine 
thing ; on the other, there is the too artful 
artist who pretends that his amateurish 
attempts are the only true form of decoration, 


_ and by his absurd pretensions not only puts 


up the back of practical men but gives to 
sane people generally the erroneous idea 
that art is incompatible with common- 
sense. 

But that is by the way. My point is the 

mischievous severance of the art of decora- 
tion from the trade which, if not a com- 
paratively new thing, is certainly more com- 
plete than in old days it was. And the 
reason of it is not far to seek. 
Art and craftsmanship, I said, are insepar- 
It is difficult to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between them, and say here one ends and 
the other begins. 

For, the moment the consideration of 
beauty (apart from utility) enters into the 
calculations of the workmen he touches on 
the domain of art. 

And it isall but, “if not quite,” impossible 


_for a man to carry workmanship to its 


furthest point without concerning himself 
about the beauty of his work. Asa matter 
of fact, no man does; and so it is that art 


_ and craftsmanship are bound up together. 


But it is quite possible for a man of business 


| to carry on his trade without regard. to art ; 


as a matter of fact, the mere man of business 


_ not himself a workman usually does. 


| old times”; 


Iam not going to whine about “the good 
no doubt they were in some 


_ respects better than those welive in and in 


some respects much worse. AllI mean to 
Say is that the conditions have changed, and 
that in regard to the carrying on a trade 
according to the principles of thorough work- 
manship, to say nothing of art, they have 


_ changed for the worse. 


And the change consists largely in this— 


that whereas house decoration was always | 


in the hands of the workman, of a man who 
if he did not work with his own hands had 
done so in his time and knew all about it, 


_ the tendency is more and more in the direc- 


tion of its coming under the control of an 
enterprising man of business. 

Itis not by any means now for the first 
time that the question of business arises. 


_ Decoration was from the first mixed up with 


has to make it pay—he has always had to do 
that— but that the working decorator has so 
often hardly a say in the matter. 

Handicraft is being swallowed up in trade, 
the workman swamped in the enterprise he 
is engaged in; and wehave, as I said, to dis- 
tinguish between the man who does the 
decoration and the man who, shall I say, 
finances it. What ails the art of decoration 


The mischief is not that the decorator | 


| 


isnot the introduction into it of the com- 
mercial idea, but that it begins to lose sight 
of all interests excepting those of commerce. 
Things are done nowadays on a scale in- 
volving such outlay as to call for the control 
of an administrator, of a man of business. 
But unless the man of business is an artist 
too (which we can hardly expect that he 
should be), or unless he leaves the control of 
things artistic to som@one who 7s an artist, 
how is it possible that art should enter into 
what he is pleased to call decoration? He 
cannot help himself. He may quite honestly 
believe he is going in the direction of art 
when he is in reality turning his back on it. 
We are, all of us, artists no less than 
others, only too eager to make money. [am 
not for a moment implying that the artist is 
more virtuous than the tradesman or more 


| disinterested in his dealings—only the in- 


terests of the two classes of men are no longer 
precisely the same. An artist, or even a 
workman, cannot, so long as there is a spark 
of artistic or workmanlike spirit left in him, 
look at decoration entirely from the point of 
view of the ledger. Keen as he may be in 
money matters, he has, if not precisely an 
artistic conscience to worry him, at least a 
strong counter-inducement to greediness, and 
a temptation to risk (if not deliberately to 


| sacrifice) something at least of pecuniary 


gain in the interests of his work. He is dis- 
posed to believe that what he feels to be best 
1s best, and is therefore best worth doing, 
even if it does not in the end pay best. His 
belief in himself, his very vanity (not to put 
it on too high a level), urges him to do his 
best and to do it with an energy of convic- 
tion no mere investor of capital would be 
likely to share. No one will ever believe 
quite so fervently in the swan-like attributes 
of the artist’s geese as himself—the parent 
gander ! 

The misfortune is that the business man, 
as such, does not believe— is not goose enough, 
if you will, to believe—in art at all, except 
as a catchword. The convictions of the 
artist are not his, that he should have the 
courage of them! And the mountains in 
the way of artistic success are to be removed 
only by faith, the faith in art, which we can 
expect to find only in the artist. People 
talk of the “enterprising man of business.” 
In the matter of art I have found him, as 
a tule, anything but that. It is only very 
occasionally that I have come across one 
who had the courage to say, “I will do good 
work, and it shall succeed !” 

Excessive prudence, not to say timidity, 
is more the rule. Men of business believe 
in the success of what has succeeded, and 
are always more ready to follow somebody’s 
lead than to back their own judgment. It 
has been my lot 1o make designs for a manu- 
facturer, which he has kept for a year or two 
in his portfolios until someone else produced 
something of the kind. Then he has sum- 
moned up the pluck to produce them. That 
is your business enterprise ! 

Art has flourished best in trades of no 
great magnitude—trades small enough to be 
conducted by, if not an artist, a man not 
so engrossed in business operations as to 
have no time or temper to go into questions 
of art. 

Business is Business, 

As business grows the chances of art grow 
less and less—(artists who have gone into 
business on their own account, and madea 
big thing of it, will be the first to own 
that)—and when it comes to monster enter- 
prises, to say nothing of syndicates, the 
chances are nil. To the man of business 
“business is business.” He takes no account, 
can take no account, of anything that is to 
be got out of a transaction but profit; and 
by profit he means money. The beauty or 
the ugliness of the work turned out, the per- 
fection of its execution, the satisfacticn that 
any human soul may get out of it in the 
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-doing it or when it is done (except in so far 
that the customer must not of course be 
dissatisfied, or he will go elsewhere)-—that is 
all ‘‘sentiment,” with which as a man 
of business he would aver he has nothing 
to do. 

Well, that may beso. But sentiment has 
something to do with art. Without it you 
cannot get so much as really good crafts- 
manship. 

I daresay some of you think lam making 
much ado about very little —that the differ- 
ence between mere tradework and art is not 
so very great, or that there is ample com- 
pensation for what falling off there may be; 
that what is lost in quality is gained in 
quantity, that art is brought more within 
reach of all than ever it was, that it is 
cheaper, more popular, and that on the whole 
the balance of advantage is very likely in 
favour of work done under the stern auspices 
of trade. 

I am not prepared to deny that some- 
thing which goes by the name of art is 
to-day more widely spread than ever it was 
before; that it is cheaper—more within the 
reach of the million. WhatIdo maintain 
is that the cheaper, more easily obtainable, 


more widely-spread decoration, has a fair | 


chance of not being art at all. 
What Art is. 

What, then, do I understand by “art”? 
Isaid awhile ago that it was the flower of 
workmanship. To put it less figuratively, 
it is that something in workmanship which 
lifts it above mere workmanship —that touch 
of delicacy or beauty, of individuality or 
originality, which a man puts into his work, 
-consciously perhaps for his own satisfaction, 
unconsciously perhaps because he. cannot 
help it. It is that which it comes to a man to 
-do—for which reason we call it ‘ inspira- 
tion” when it is a great thing that is done. 
But the same impulse enters into little things, 
‘into the most modest decoration as well as 
into the more ambitious. It is something 
not to be gauged. It is as subtle as the scent 
of a flower or the flavour of a fruit. It has 
no price and is rarely paid for (until a man 
is famous, and then he reaps the harvest of 
long years of patience); but whether the 
-artist is paid for it or not, he puts it into his 
work because he is an artist, and it would 
be no satisfaction to him if he did not. 

And he is not much of a workman who 
‘does less. There is no fun in doing less. A 
good workman winces at bad work; he does 
his work well for the love of it. 

There is the secret of it—the man’s liking 
‘for his work. 

Commercial enterprise takes no account 
of that, and in proportion as decoration is 
carried out on strictly business principles it 
becomes less and less possible for a workman 
to put his heart into his work, and so to put 
art into it. ‘‘ Business is business,” they say—- 
I say business isa part of life. And itis a 
mistake to separate a man’s trade from his 
enjoyment and his personality. Who, think 
you, is the happier, the man who is proud of 
his shop or the man who is ashamed of it? 
There is not the least doubt as to who does 
the best work. And why are men ashamed 
of their shop, except that they do there 
things they would not do at home? How 
‘comes it there is any sting in the word 
“tradesmanlike”? All that 1s offensive in it 
should rather be stigmatised as untradesman- 
like if we had not come to justify in trade 
what we should in daily life call n ean, if not 
dishonest. 

The first step, I take it, towards making 
house decoration an art is not to be ashamed 
of it asa trade—to adopt it asa calling in 
which a man can take an honest pride, one 
which he does not altogether leave behind 
him when he leaves the shop, one which is 
never very far from his thoughts, one which 
gives scope to his best faculties and does not 
tempt him from the path of manliness. 


The next step is to have some faith in art 
-—to be ready to sacrifice something for it. 


Artists are not Fools. 


Artists have the credit of being quite un- 
practical people (and I am not going to 
deny their cussedness), but they are not quite 
such fools as they are taken for. If they 
persist often in doing what they feel or know 
to be the right thing artistically (instead of 
following the advice of those who would 
have them do the thing commercially expe- 
dient), it is not because they do not know how 
poor a piece of work will pass muster, but 


because they know so well how poor a thing ! 


itis that is asked of them, and would not 
think life worth living if that were all they 
could do in it. They have to live and to 
pay their way ; that much assured, it is not 
their folly, but. their highest wisdom, that 
they pursue their art even at the cost of ease 
or affluence. And what if we do not make 
much more than a living out of it? Weare 
not so greatly to be pitied —perhaps we ought 
not to expect to be well paid for doing that 
part of our work which we like best! The 
men to be pitied are men who make money 
out of work they have no sort of satisfaction 
in doing—the men to whom “ business is 
business,” who make money and bore them- 
selves with it when they have got it. You 
remember the story of the shirt of the happy 
man which was to cure the king —how when 
they found him at last he hadn't a shirt to 
his back. Only a_ percentage of artists 
belong to the race of dreamers—too small a 
percentage one is sometimes inclined to 
think ; the majority have perhaps too keen 
an appreciation of the “ main chance,” as it 
is called. Capable artists are as a rule 
capable men, quite distinctly practical. A 
man may be a poet and yet an acute man of 
business. 

However, allowing for something in the 
artistic temperament (and I don’t deny it) 
which is calculated to ensure anything but 
his success in trade, inasmuch as he is a good 
workman he is very well qualified to conduct 
his own affairs. 

The quick intelligence, the prompt re- 
sourcefulness, the patient industry, the real 
interest in what he is doing, the belief in it, 
the determination to carry the thing through 
(all of which are implied in craftsmanship), 
are so many qualifications for business, in 
any thorough sense; yet it is assumed (and 
will be assumed to the end of the chapter, I 
suppose, the facts of the case notwithstanding) 
that, being an artist, he is hardly endowed 
with common sense — just as we goon making 
a stereotyped distinction between rhyme and 
reason ! as though the words of wisdom had 
not continually taken the form of rhyme ! 

We have all of us, I daresay, known artists 
born to failure - men who seemed to have no 
hold upon the world, nor it upon them ; but 
their intention was better than their per- 
formance; they were not conspicuously 
good workmen. One the other hand, who 
ever came across a masterly workman who 
was not perfectly well able to take care of 
himself? So far from his failing on the side 
of impracticality (how can a good workman 
be unpractical ? it is a contradiction in terms), 
the cunning workman is in danger of becom- 
ing too much a man of business. 


The Position of the Artist. 


Ihave all along been taking for granted 
some artistic capacity on the part of the 
master decorator. Failing that—and suppos- 
ing him to have the rare wit to know that it 
fails him—his cue is, of course, to enlist the 
services of someone who hasit. The solution 
of the problem of twentieth-century decora- 
tion lies very likely in the association of the 
artist and the workman with the man of 
business—if not in one man, or in two, then 
in three. But the danger is that the con- 
trolling spirit of the three, being the man of 
business, does not as a rule allow the man of 


| 


art his share in the conduct of the concern, 
Of three men working together one must take 
the lead; but no one of them need have it all 
his own way. The undue predominance oj 
the business element nullifies the artistic. 
This is very apt to be the case when, as 
usually happens, the artist is not a member 
of the firm but only in its employ. I have 
known good artists practically thrown away 
because they were not allowed scope fo; 
their artistic faculty. It seems odd that a 
man of business should pay for the services 
of an artist (and pay highly for them, too’ 
and not make anything like full use of them, 
But that is what frequently happens. If he 
knows better than the artist, why employ 
him; if he employs him, why not trust him? 
One reason why the artist has a bad name with 
employers is that they worry him and wil 
not leave him to do his own work in his own 
way, about which after all he is the best judge 
Of course, there are impossible artists whom 
it is sheer folly to engage. My advice to the 
employer is, take every pains to find the 


ae | 
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sort of man your business wants, and having 
found him trust him. Do not engage hime 
you cannot ; do not order him about ;— 
won't standit—why should he? Consult 
him on points on which he knows and you 
do not. And of this I am sure, the more you. 
leave to him, the more you give him his head, 
the more you will get out of him and the 
better work he will do. Hem him in with 
unnecessary instructions, and, with the bes 
will in the world, he cannot work freely, 
cannot do his best. You cannot get art 
simply paying for it. You must allow 
artist to be himself. He is a man, not a 
mere hand. 
Now, in all my theorising I have had 
view the practice of house decoration, and 
the standpoint of the Association which has 
paid me the compliment of asking me 
address its members—master workmen, a 
understand, some in a large, some in 
small way of business, but all, I hope, « 
posed to combine with trade at least 
much of art as may be practical. 
I am not pretending to teach anyone his 
business. What I hope to do is to encoure 
some of the more modest workmen who 
not see their way to art, to stir up discont 
in some who are too easily content w 
trade, to make you one and all at le 
think of your trade in its relation to @ 
Whether you think with me does not in’ 
least matter. I may be more helpful to the 
who are not of my way of thinking, if only 
way of stimulus or irritant. The importe 
thing is that we should think of what we 
about, and not go on automatically. 


Small Masters. 7 
The possibilities of art are greater, I think 
in the case of small masters than of | 
employers working for the million. 
bait for them is cheapness. But they 
sometimes rise to art too. I have h 
good deal of experience in the producti 
things into which art enters, and have 
in the habit for years past of taking pai 
find out how Jar art is paid; andl have ra 
found a good thing to bea failure altogethe 
—or else there was a very good reason 10 
it. I have continually been told, “Oh § 
that’s all very well, but I have tried art 
it does not pay.’’ But when I have enqut 
into the art so-called, the wonder w 
have been if it had paid: perhaps 
design was good and the colour atrocious 
or the workmanship was cheap, or it 9 
in a style that was notoriously out of favo 
Perhaps the manufacturer mutilated 1 
design before he produced it; perhaps 
meant well, but was no judge of art; 
haps he got into the wrong hands altogetl 
Do not understand me to imply tha 
best art sells best, or that art of any 
sells best. It doesnot. But, for all th 
pays. It is the best advertisement. It attra 
people, who talk and spread your fame, 
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to you customers for trade work, 
admittedly far more profitable than art. 
as there ever a better advertisement for 
rain pipes than art pottery? Art pottery 
itself can be made to pay (as French potters 
ave shown) on a small scale—on a scale 
hich admits of the personal supervision of 
he artist—and does not necessitate a larger 
output than is warranted by the “ following” 
of the artist. And what applies to pottery 
pplies to house decoration. A good artist, 
with practical qualifications and no desire 

undertake more than he can _ himself 
pervise, can always make a living; and 
if any man is to be envied, perhaps he is. 


, Nay 
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But the point upon which I am anxious 
to insist is that a house decorator who is not 
a very great artist, who has not much more 
than a workmanlike appreciation of good 
work and a desire to do the best, may quite 
well raise his trade to something of an art; 
and it is his own fault if he does not. All 
that he need have isan ideal and the courage 
of it. 

What is your idea of your trade ? Isit to you 
simply a means of making money? Then [| 
am afraid I have not much to say to you. 
One trade I daresay isas honest as another ; 
but that is a trade into which art has small 
chance of entering. 
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Men do not take up a trade, of course, with 
the idea of furthering art simply. The mere 
fact of a man’s going into business implies 
that he expects to make a living out of it. 
But the hope of art in it depends upon his 
caring for this particular trade, preferring it 
to any other; upon his being content perhaps 
| to make less at it than he might at some 
other trade, because he gets partly paid in the 
satisfaction of doing what he does. So much 
liking for his work and interest in it there 
must be if ever it is to blossom into art. 

The all-important thing is your idea of the 
decorator’s business—that it is which will 


' determine whether or not you have any 
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chance of combining it with art. Suppose I 
give you my idea of it! It is the business of 
the house decorator, as it seems to me, to 
make decorous the houses of those who em- 
ploy him. His first business is to consider the 
wants of his customer. That does not mean 
to say that he has simply to take the 
customer’s instruction and execute them. 


He knows, or ought to know (and if he does | 


not he isnot much of a decorator)—he knows, 
I say, much better than his customer how his 
instructions would work out, and he is in 
duty bound to tell him when his ideas are 
impractical, wasteful or in anyway likely to 
work out unsatisfactorily ; to suggest to him 
in what way they could be improved upon ; 
and generally to encourage him to do rather 
better than he meant—I don’t mean to spend 
more money, but to have everything well 
done, and something that he may grow to. 
But all the while it is the customer’s wants 
and not his own ideas that he has to carry 
out. Itis neither a touy de forcein art nor 
an experiment in decoration that is asked of 
him. Experiment he must, of course. If he is 
to keep abreast with his trade, he must lose 
no opportunity of widening his experience, 
whether of materials or methods of execu- 


tion or styles of work; but not at other | 


people’s expense, unless they are willing. 
How far he may confine himself to one 


particular style of work and insist upon | 


doing that or nothing is a question (1) of the 
strength of his personal bias, and (2) of his 
position—whether he can afford to risk it. If 


he can, he may make a reputation that way, | 


and it may prove in the end very good 
business ; but to do that he must have some 
reputation—in fact, a man must have earned 
the right to take up sucha position. On the 
part of an unproved man it would be intoler- 
able, no proof of art but of artistic arrogance. 
But I need not dwell upon this; it is the 


fault to which the decorator is not so prone | 


as the outside artist, who in the matter of 
decoration is an amateur. 
Even in the carrying out of other people’s 


wishes there is ample room for the expression | 
of the decorator’s own personality. He need © 


not write himself large all over the house. 
If he is a man of any strong taste or convic- 


tion it will be apparent in his work in spite | 


And that is where so many 
Either they have no 


of himself. 
decorators fall short. 


convictions or they have not the courage of | 
them ; they work to-day in this style, to- — 


morrow in that, according to the fashion. 
I am not complaining that the fashions 


change (we change ourselves; our work | 


to-day is not, let us hope, just what we 


were doing ten years ago, and yet it may | 


be very distinctively ours). 
only that we are too ready to follow a 


I complain | 


fashion, and work all alike, and I maintain | 


that it would be at once more artistic and 
better business to work as far as possible in 
our Own manner, in which we could thus 
perfect ourselves and by which we should in 


time (if we had anything in us) make our | 


mark. I say it is good business, because 
when you are doing what others can’t (or 
don’t) youcan charge more your own price 
for it, whereas the price of what everyone is 
doing is cut down by competition. 


Why the Last New Thing? 


It has always been a mystery to me why 
tradesmen make such a feature of the last 
new thing. I don’t believe it is to their 
interest to drop, let us say, a system of wall 


decoration, or a material, or a pattern, just | 
when they are beginning to find out what | 


they can do with it. Fashions get stale, I 
know, but the reason why they get stale so 
quickly is that we work them to death. No 
wonder they get played out. 

I doubt if on the whole quick change in 
fashion even leads to business. Some folk 
may get dissatisfied with what you did last 


year and want something fresh, but it does - 


not follow that they will come to you for it ; 
they may vent their dissatisfaction on you, 
and try someone else. And, in any case, it 
makes folk shy of spending money on what 
they know will be old-fashioned in a year or 
two. 

Now, what is never in fashion is never 
old-fashioned. People don’t get so readily 
tired of it; and if the work you do for them 
grows upon thew liking they. are likely to 


| come to you again when they want more ; 


and that is the sort of business there is some 
satisfaction in doing. Moreover, if you work 
out something like a style or system of your 
own, you become expert init; you make 
fewer mistakes you can estimate cost with 
greater accuracy, and your experience all 
counts, 

You may think that is all very well for 
here-and-there an artist of very exceptional 
ability as a designer. He need not bea 
designer at all. He need only be a man of 
some taste and judgment (qualities, I think, 
implied in the decorator) and of some 
character. In every walk of life character 
counts, and without it no man, whatever his 
gifts, arrives at anything very great. 

I don’t want a man deliberately to set 
himself to invent a new style; that is not 
how it comes about at all; all he has to do 
is to follow the hint of his own experience, 
and it will lead him in time, without his 
being aware of it, to something like a style 
of his own. 

We have, everyone of us, our failures and 
our successes in decoration. All we have to 
do is to follow up our successes; not to go 
on merely repeating ourselves, but to ask 
ourselves why this came out well when that 
did not, to profit by the lesson of experience, 
to work the fruitful vein, to encourage our 
customer to choose what we have confidence 
in. Really it is very much in our power, as 
every salesman knows, What constitutes a 
good salesman ?—the putting things before 
people with such confidence that it is con- 
tagious. There’s no argument like saying, 
“Well, if you dont like it when it is done, 
I'll do it again”; and if you know what 
you are about you don’t have to do it again. 
A decorator should be ready to undertake 
the responsibility of decoration. It is for 
the man who is going to live in the room to 
say whether he will have it red or green or 
yellow, light or dark, bright or low in 
tone; but of the precise shade of colour 
which in his sunny or sunless room will do 
best the decorator should be the best judge. 
And in the choice of such things as papers 
or other wall-coverings people want direc- 
tion, and would take it if it were given them 
in the right way. They will not take the 
pattern you like in preference to the one 
they like themselves; but if you can tell 
them why the pattern of their choice will 
not hang well, and why the one you recom- 
mend will, they will generally listen to 
reason. And, then, why show them such a 
bewildering lot of patterns which you know, 
if you are a decorator, will not lend them- 
selves to decoration ? 


Wallpaper Patterns. 


Every decorator knows (what his customer 
does not) that the patterns which look most 
pleasing in the book are not the best on the 
wall. There are patterns (and they are the 
best) which would never be chosen from 
the pattern book, which the customer must 
take on faith, on the recommendation of the 
decorator, and which it is his business as, an 
artist to recommend. The prettiness, as they 
call it (the pettiness as I should call it), the 
finish as they call it (the finnikin detail as I 
should call it), which is attractive in the 
book goes for nothing on the wall, or worse 
than nothing. And the broader and more 
dignified designs which make for really 
decorative effect look bald or coarse or 
simply uninteresting in the sample. 


Friezes. 
Think of the friezes that bring down the 
wall by their heavy colouring and full detail - 
mere variations upon a fussy wallpaper they 
are designed to “go with,” and go with 
far too closely. And the: dull colour of 
them !—all because the paper-stainer did not 
know that close under the cornice of an 
ordinary room the brightest colour is none 
too bright, or else was afraid of what if 
would look like in the pattern book. 
Ceiling Papers. 
That is how it comes that in nine-tenths 
of the ceiling-papers produced the pattern 
covers far too much of the ground. A 
ceiling pattern can hardly be too open, toe 
empty; which emptiness is quite enough 
prevent its ever being chosen except 
someone who has had experience in decor. 
tion—which you have, and your customer 
probably has not. q 
I will go further and say that even the 
experienced decorator learns only by experi 
ence which of the more promising patterns 
fulfil their promise. And, having learnt it, 
it is nothing short of folly not to profit by 
his experience and use the patterns he can 
depend upon. 
Individual Pattern Books. a 
To use them he should have them handy 
not have to hunt for them in a variety of 
pattern books, but make up his own pattern 
book. It will do him no harm with his 
customer to have a pattern book which i 
not everybody’s, which is in a sense his own; 
the patterns all chosen by him; some of 
them perhaps his own colourings, which will 
not be found anywhere else. Certain patterns 
he might even venture to keep in stock, and 
so get an extra profit on them. His pattern 
book would want revising year by year— 
some designs would drop out, some would 
continue in use year after year and would 
be practically almost his monopoly (others 
having put them aside as old and out 
fashion)... He would, of course, not harp 
always on the same old lines—he would be 
continually adding to his repertoire and so 
satisfy sufficiently the natural desire for 
freshness of idea. ‘The craving for mere ~ 
novelty is, to my thinking, morbid, and not 
to be encouraged. 1 
What applies to wallpapers and wall- 
coverings applies to floor and hearth tiles, 
to firegrates, door furniture, and to whatever 
manufactured things enter into house decora- 
tion. A man of good judgment must know 
that one make or one pattern is better than 
another; let him run that for all it is worth, 
and not cumber himself with what he knows 
to be second- or third-rate. He may keep 
such things somewhere in the background to 
show to the occasional customer who wants 
to see everything and especially the newest 
thing; but if he shows them cleverly, the 
result will be to make his customer quite 
content with what was shown to him in the 
first instance. Most men can appreciate the 
difference between good and bad when it is 
pointed out to them. 
Of course the man who pays the pipet 
expects to call the tune. I am not recom- 
mending the musician to pipe according to his 
own sweet will. [have said already that his 
business is to put into artistic shape the ideas 
of his paymaster. All I amarguing is that he 
should put them into artistic shape; and if 
all the while, in persuading the customer, he 
is thinking of his wants and not his own 
whims, I do not think he will often have 
much difficulty in guiding him into the right 
choice, and in so guiding him will impress 
upon the decoration quite as much as need 
be of his own personality. 
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‘ DATE OF | 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
= ee . 22) ee See ee a 
BUILDING: 
el conten Hi fate nose 
” | 34 — oe oe ee oe ‘ation . ceo ] 
” 30 | Skerries, co. Dublin—Concert Hall, Baths, &c. .. oF .. | Sea Baths & Recreation Co., Ltd. F, Shaw, sella Wore, Cus ebrane ila Sac i 
” 30 | Beckermet, Cumberiand—Five Houses a4 ae city J_S. Stout, 36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
c. 30 | Ramsgate—Brick. Wall .. St a ‘e .. | Corporation.,. a6 ae -. | T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Ramsgate. 
” 30 | Stifford, Esses—School Alterations, CE a4 nits -. | School Board Bt rs .. | C. M. Shiner, 6,7 & 8 Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 
a 31 Eastbourne—Fire-escape Staircases, &c. .. on ae .. | Guardians ., ate ae .- | F G. Cooke, 2 Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne, 
1 31 | Ellenborough, Cumberland—Two Houses we ne ae — (@ Eaglesfield, Architect, Maryport. 
” 31 | Great Yarmouth—Two Houses... ais aS ie ve) |) Js Bilis oe 30 .. | C.G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth, 
ot 31 | Hereford—Converting Building .. aap ne nd .. | Board of Guardians. Ss -. | W. W. Robinson, 10 King Street, Hereford. 
” 31 Cork—Rebuilding Premises .. a ee .. | Young Men’s Association. . .. | W. H. Hill & Son, Architect, Cork. 
” 31 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Concrete Car ‘Shed . oF a .. | Tramways Committee .. 55. || (Apo Bre Rossiquol, General Manager, Manors Power Station, New- 
castle-upon-1 yne. 
” 31 Kehelland—Classroom.. .. | Camborne School Board.. on | Ue anle Agehitoce Redruth, 
Nov. I | Sudbury, Suffolk—Buildings at Sewage Pumping Station |: Drainage Committee Le w. | Te We A. Haywood, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury. 
” I | Didcot—Alterations, &c., to School.. .. | School Board : Hoare & Wheeler, 17 Friar, Street, Reading. 
»” 2 | Bildeston, Suffolk— Classroom Be bo : RY oe Meee and Naughton School | R. Pannifer, Bildeston. 
oar 
4 3 | Aberbargoed, Wales—School.. ie aa re ae .. | Bedwellty School Board .. .. | James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff, 
” 3 | Guildford—Portland Cement, &e. s 38 .. | Town Council 4 5G .. | C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
” 3 | Coseley, near Bilston—Alterations, &e, to School On .. | Sedgley School Board |. .. | A. Ramsell, 187 Wolverhampton Street, Dudley. 
” 3 | Beaufort, Wales—Classrooms, &c. aie ni ae .. | Llangattock School Board ae dds Waters, Architect, Waengoch, Beaufort. 
” S Sheffield—Silica-and Fireclay Goods aa % ot .. | United Gaslight Co. se .. | J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 
” 4 | Ystradgynlais, Wales—School ie Bp 46 —-— P. Williams, Tyr Gorof, Ystradgynlais, 
” 4 | London, S.E.—Underground Sanitary Conveniences ee .. | Lewisham Borough Council .. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 
” 4 Addlestone—Additions, &c., to School AD | Vicar, Addlestone. 
” 5 | New Malden, Surrey—3 Villas Ae we A at Sie V. Davison, 7 Market Place, New Malden. 
” 5 Cwmllynfell, Glamorgan— Chapel .. 40 an Bis ais Rev. & Rees Cwmllynfell. 
” 5 Brighton—Alterations to Royal Pavilion .. Town Council a ats Fe ae - May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Brighton. 
” 5 poe dee Asylum, near Watford, Herts—Isolation Hos- Metropolitan Asylums Board |. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Office, Embankment, E.C. 
pita 
” 5 | North Eastern Railway—Station Buildings, Cottages, &c. .. | Railway Co... rh Re .. | W. Bell, Company’s Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 
” 5 London, S.E.—Chimney Bands ae as eee ae .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. | T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Office, Embankment, E.C. 
» 6 | Bishop Auckland - Isolation Hospital + af .. | Hospital Board... .. | W. Perkins, "Architect, Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland. 
» 6 | Nash Point, Glamorgan—Fog Signal House, &c. se .. | Corporation of Trinity House .. | Corderoy, Selby & Corderoy, Quantity Surveyors, 21 Queen Anne’s 
| Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
is 8 | Dublin—Cement, Slates, Firebricks, &c. .. As o .. | Gt. Northern Ry. Co. Pues aR Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
” Io Walsall—Cartsheds, &c. is a Ae: .. | Rural District Council .. Re tcw WW. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall. 
” II Barnsley—Outbuildings and Conveniences ae oe os J. H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 
4 II London, N.W.—Additions, &c., at Polytechnic ., na .. | Middlesex County Council .. | H. T, Wakelam, Co. Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, 
” 15 Bromsgrove, Worcs— Lunatic Asylum é RE | County Council .. ae wer |) Fe J Oliver; Clerk, Shirehall, Worcester. 
“2 15 Birmingham—Sanitary Projections to School : .. | Aston Union Guardians .. .. | C. Whitwell, 23 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
75 19 Dartford—Home for Female Attendants .. re na .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 
” 2I Londonderry—Buildings at Asylum ; | Committee of Management .. | M.A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond Street, Londonderry, 
ENGINEERING: 
Oct. 30 | Shanghai—Electrical Plant .. .. | Municipal Commissioners .. | Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
aan 31 | Aston, Birmingham—Condensers for Electricity Station .. | Urban District Council .. .. | R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
5, 31 Mansfield—Electric Wiring Town Hall .. AG A .. | Corporation .. ep |) Dest Hewlett, Electric Lighting Station, Birmingham. 
7 31 Southampton— Printing Machine, &c. sie Or we .. | Direc.-Gen., Ordnance Survey .. Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
' Novy. I | Harrogate—Pump, &c.. oe ue os Corporation .. c ae .. | W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 
oF I | Sudbury, Suffolk Pumping Engines, &e. 36 ae .. | Drainage Committee or pat cl. Wels Hayward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury. 
; ” I | Londonderry--Deepening Well .. , ee rth .. | Rural District Council .. .: | M. A. Robinson, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 
” 3 | Sheffield —Coal Breaker, &c.. Sats doe .. | United Gaslight Co. aye .. | J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 
_. 3 | Ware, Herts—Borehole and Test Pumping we a9 .. | Rural District Council .. -. | Bailey- Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Engineers, Palace 
Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
” 3 | Leyton—Electric Lighting, Heating se pea (oh ony .. | School Board ae at .. | W. Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
” 3 | Uckfield, Sussex—Waterworks ae AO of .. | Water Company .. f, .. | C. Dawson, Secretary, Public Hall Chambers, Uckfield. 
” 4 | Sutton- in-Ashfield, Notts—Water Mains .. Ao a8 .. | Urban District Council .. .. | G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 
a 4 Coalville, Leics—Valves, &c. $5 a a. ie: .. | Urban District Council ., .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester, 
” 4 Coalville, Leics—Reservoir .. 50 ne Nye .. | Urban District Council ., .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
i 4 Coalville, Leics — Engines and Boilers re an “i .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. B, Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
eo 4 India Office, S.W.—Dredger ae Ne Ss of an Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
h 5 Brinscall, Lancs— Steam Disinfector ae Ae - MeWithnellO- D:Cl es. Si .. | F, Beaver, Hon. Secretary, Council Offices, Brinscall. 
” 5 Padiham, Lancs—Retorts, &c. .. | Urban District Council .. .. | A. J. Jackson, Engineer, Gasworks, Padiham. 
” 5 | Burton-upon-Trent—Overhead Equipment of Tramways .. | Corporation .. 36 .. | Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
” 6 | Cromer—Well .. : fe ‘" | Urban District Council |: .. | J. C. Melliss, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
“ 8 Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Engine Se ne ae ae .. | Tramways Committee .. .. | A. E. Le Rossiquol, General Manager, Manors Power Station, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 
is 8 | Swindon—Pumping Plant .. ae ee, .. | Corporation .. i .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon, Wilts. 
” 8 | Huntingdon—Alterations at Waterworks.. SA re .. | Urban District Council |: .. | R. E. Midleton, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 12 | West Hartlepool—Trenching at .. | Gas and Water Co. .. | Martin & Fenwick, 1 Park Place, Leeds. 
= 14 | St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines Rs .. | Stadt Amt (Town Council) .. | Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
” 14 | Leeds—Aqueduct Tunnel .. 30 06 .. | Corporation .. ; .. | City Engineer, Leeds. 
” 18 | London, S.E.—Laying Electric Tramways an a4 .. | London County Council | .. | Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
* 18 | London, S.E.—Electric Crane a a .. | London County Council . .. | County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
” 1g | Enniscorthy, Ireland—Fuel Economiser sis Ag ae | Resident Medical Superintendent, District Asylum, Enniscorthy. 
” 28 | Sunderland—Electric Plant .. ie 56 be .. | Corporation ab Oc .. | J. F.C. Snell, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
” 28 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant .. 5c ae .. | Corporation .. or SC .. | F. L. Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Electricity Light Works, Burton- 
upon-Trent. 
” 29 | Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge a0 ne me City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” 30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . ae aC ts .. | British Municipal Councils _.. | Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S. w. 
Dec. 2 | Adelaide, South Australia— Harbour’ aA ot on Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 
ie to | Harwich -Dredging Harbour a Le a Bt .. | Harbour Conservancy Board .. | T. Miller, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 
” 13. | Madrid—Canal Reservoir .. ae : ae Ss Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Publio 
Works, Madrid. 
” 15 | Monte Video, Uraguay—Sanitary Works 40 de .. | Uraguayan Government ., .. | Consulate-General of Uraguay, Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
” 20 | Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. ar ne ae Ke ae ——— Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 
FURNITURE: 
Oct. 31 Pontefract—Chains, Tables, &c. .. A os ae .. | Workhouse Guardians .. .. | W.A. Glover, Clerk, Union Offices, Pontefract. 
- Nov. I Edinburgh - Furniture.. os ie .. | Corporation ae an .. | R. Morham, City Architect, P.W.O., City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
” Io South Brent, Devon—Furnishing Sanatorium mi iat LF aS | P Walling, Bedford Street, Plymouth. 
” 14 Wimbledon—Furniture Ar ae 405 a 50 .. | Public Library Committee .. | H. W. Bull, Librarian, Public Library, Hill Road, Wimbledon. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Ost. 30 Swadlincote— Roof ee bs AG An .. | Urban District Council .. .. | G.B. Smedley, Gen. Mgr., Gasworks, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent. 
Nov. I Coleraine, Ireland—Railings, ‘&e. . af Ae ae .. | Urban District Council .. .. | Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Coleraine. 
3s 4 | Coalville, Leics—Pipes ae 5c ne .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
” 4 | Glasgow—Name and Number Plates AC we .. | Corporation ‘) | 42, Nisbet, Master of Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 
” 4 | London, W. -Fire Plug Plates, W.I. Panes, & &c. ee .. | Acton Urban District Council ary |e BRIE Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 
” 5 Watford—Wrought-iron Fencing AD .. | Urban District Council .. seal eB) Waterhouse, 14 High Street, Watford, Herts. 
” 5 Padibam—Ironwork .. co ae v. ae ve .. | Urban District Council .. A. J. Jackson, Engineer, Gasworks, Padiham. 
” 8 | Dublin—Railway Stores Be oa p Ae oe .. | Gt. Northern Rly. Co, (Ireland) T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
” 14 | Swindon—Fence oe “e Be ae ae oe ate Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Nov. 3 | London, E.—Painting, Cleaning, &c. 6 .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board ., | T. D, Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C, 
” 8 | Dublin—Colours, Brushes, Varnishes, Lead Oil, Cae .. | Gt. Northern Rly. Co, (Ireland) . | T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 
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Rare OF | HOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM W 5 
| ; - 
| ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
Oct 30 | Newport, Somerset—Road 5 —— W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. 
” 30 | New Brompton, Kent—Materials Gillingham U.D.C. F. C. Boucher. Clerk, Gardiner Street. New Brompton. 
" 30 | Ramsgate—Tar Paving a | Corporation .. ; T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 
* 30 | Sduthend-on-Sea—Making-up .. | Corporation .. Borough Surveyor, Southend. f 
“5 30 | Peterborough—Granite ap es | Town Council J. W. Walshaw, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Peterborough. 
” 31 Salterhebble, Halifax—Paving, &c. Jackson & Fox, Surveyors, Rawson Street, Halifax. 
: 31 Middleton, Lancs—Paving, &c. . | Corporation Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton. } 
Nov. Hastings—Brooms and Brushes | Corporation .. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


| Llanmartin, Wales—Improving Highway 


| Guildford—Brooms, Brushes, &c. .. 


Belfast—Setts 


| Elgin—Road Metal ce ff 


London, W.—Artificial Stone Paving 
Mansfield—Making-up, &c, a8 

Tredegar, Mon.—Road, &c. .. ots Ags 

Hove, Sussex—Road-making, Paving, &c. 
Gelligaer, Wales —Materials .. ie 45 
Brighouse, Yorks—Road Works .. Fd an 
Blaengwynfi—Private Street-improvement Works 


Dartford—Making-up, &c. 
Northallerton Road, &c. 
Swindon—Traction Wagon .. 


| Acton U.D.C. 


Town Council Oy 
Harbour Commissioners.. 


e | Town Council 


Corporation .. ac 
Rural District Council 


Glyncorrwg U.D.C. 
Magor R.D.C. ie 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 


G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

A. Hogg, 24 Academy Street, Elgin. 

' D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, 
Borough Surveyor, Manstield. 

R L. Roberts, Architect, Abercarn. 

..  H.H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
. | W. Bevan, Highway Surveyor, Deri, near Cardiff, 

S. S. Haywood, Borough Surveyor, Brighouse. 


W. Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Dart rd. 
. | Fairbank & Son, Engineers, Lendal Chambers, York. 
| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 


C. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 


W. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Cymmer, Port Talbot. 
I. Thomas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon. 


” | Middlesbrough—Flags and Kerbs . Corporation .. | Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
| SANITARY: | 
Oct 30 | Barnstaple —Sewers, &c. ue | W. C. Oliver, Architect, Barnstaple. ; 
4 30 | Dumfries—Sewerage Works.. Town Council 4 | W. A. Carter, 5 St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh. 
s 30 Sedgefield—Sewerage Works | Rural District Council . | D. Balfour & Sons, 3 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Nov 3 Dartmouth—Sewers, &c. .. Town Council | r sie: Selita ak Sin Pavtueat 
3 | Slough—Sewer .. ie Ae . . Baker, 75 High Street, Slough. 
c; 3 Guildford—Drain Pipes, &c. .. Rs . | Town Council : =f, .. | C.G, Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
” 3 Woodford, Essex—Sewer, &c. ae | Urban District Council . | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodiord Green. 
i 4 Mistley, Essex-- Removal of Refuse | Tendring R.D.C. A. J. H. Ward, 42 Church Street, Harwich. 
» 4 | West Molesey—Sewers, &c. .. ee oh | Urban District Council .. J. Stevenson, Engineer, District Council Offices, East Molesey. 
> 4 | Cannock, Staffs—Sewage-Disposal Works Urban District Council .. ara bees 25 ee oe care 
f 5 | Merthyr and Tydfil-—Urinals, Sewer, &c... Gelligaer R.D.C. .. ay .. | J. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hengoed, via Cardiff. 
“4 8 | Menai o a a iaey &c. a % c a Gt. Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland).. a oe Secreta ae sires lente Dublin. 
’ Io tighouse, Yorks—Sewering.. Corporation .. a6 ala an . ©. LLaywood, boroug ngineer, Brighouse. 
Xs Io | Walsall —Sewer.. ae 4c Rural District Council . | F. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Wallsall. 
A It Market Harborough—Sewers Rural District Council . J.B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
De 24 Lewes—Sewer .. ate Sa Town Council ae Borough Surveyor, vee Hall, Lewes. 
ec. 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uruguay .. Uruguay Legation, London, 
TIMBER : 
Oct. 30 | London, E.C.—Timber, &c. .. aA London Gen, Omnibus Co., Ltd. | Manager of Coach Factory, 235 Upper Street, Islington, N. 
Nov. 8 | Dublin—Timber si3 ae “$3 Gt. Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland).. | T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
1 
e c4 
Lisf of Compcfifions Open. 
apie d DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. ae go. | 2,000 Rs H. N. Wright, Indian Civil Service, Allahabad, India. 
” 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library : £50. £25, £15 T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House Ramsgate. 
Dec, i | Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land o; 5 50, £20. A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. 
” I gest nar ree kibrany ee 7 ar — G. Taylor, Clerk to U.D.C., Town Hall, Chasers 
a 2 olyhead—Schools and Teacher's House.. es | R. E, Pritchard, Clerk to School Board, Holyhead. 
7 12 | Eccles -Laying-out Area for Workmen's Dwellings £50, £30, £15. W. 4H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles, _ 
ss 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. / £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
a 31 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
Jan. 31 Cape Town—University Buildings a6 60 at £400, £200, £100. Agent-General tor the Cape of Good Hope, London. 
= 31 Hull—Town Hall Extension .. ‘ aa £300, £200, £100. E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. 13 | Patras, Greece—Church cpeebeset) Co eee he ecu £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
No date. | Motherwell, Scotland—Formation and Laying-out of Cemetery £10, £5, £2 108. J. Miller, Inspector of Poor, Parish Council Offices, Motherwell. 
re Wavertree—Church .., ae an AG ah st oa £50. E. Rogers, Crossley Buildings, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
e Wie To Wolk £ S.id £38. d. ££» 
Current Markel Prices. Lead, sheet, English 3Jb. Battens, allkinds _—«.. Per P. Std. 6 0 0 16 0 0 
persq.ft.andupwards perton 13 10 0 — Flooring Boards rin. pre- i 
Do. pipe .. ae ae do, 14 0 0 _ pared, 1st +» persquare O10 0 O21 308 
FORAGE. Natls We clasp,3in.to 6in. do, O50 _ ao eos + on de 0 876, ie 3 
f brads.. AD do, 9 0 0 i Oo. 31d Kc... ie) Oars te) 
£ cad. Lesa Steal, Staff 4 
Beans wee say (net DEC Crm Tore © OME Foro erly rate ouders bad Harp Woops. 
Angles .. ae do. 15 0 6s 0 
Clover, best 3c perload 4 15 o 5 10 Oo Dowdot Mild barnes Hoe 2 “y a EO KO Ash, Quebec 5h perload 317 6 515.0 
Hay, best .. ie ee do. 410 0 5 OO Birch, Quebec . do. 
aes Tin, Foreign Fe at do. 119 10 0 120.0 0 » g “8 ° 312 6 317 6 
Seepage mixture 50 ae 410 Oo 5 5 0 Do. English ingots ~ hin eke ei Box, Turkey F perton 15 0.0 20) o/Oum 
w zs an - oO. I10 0 2 4 0 Zinc, sheets, Silesian aan aoe a Cedar, Cuba as -- perft.sup. o o 32 ‘onome 
OILS AND PAINTS. ieee Viet Montaigne a 24 4 Gs eee eeeeesreee eres 
Castor Oil, French per cwt. 1 311 — : se 43 eh 19 ° 
Colza Oil, English ae do, TGS — Wy ¢ ( ym nic Ss 
Copperas .. oe +. perton 2 00 — TIMBER. N e pa : 
Lard Oi"., we +. percwt. 213 o 214 0 Fike 
Lead, white, ground, car- Sort Woops, é George Wragze, Ltd. 2 
Do. anaes e : Bo : 7 ah me Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 113 0 3 0 Oo Registered with a capital of £ 30,000 in a3 
Tinssed Ol barcela as ese g + Pine, Quebeo, Yellow .. pee load 5 5 0 65.0 shares (15,000 preference) to acquire the 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o 0 54 © 0 5 athe iaetetea coh ata Be teehe AD ige business now carried on at Wardry Works 
Do. Russian iG 0 0 44 © 0 58 aths, log, Dantzic perfath. 4100 5 10 O a Hi f Salford 
; 8 Do. Petersburg ..perbundle o o 8 — an the Crafts, Chapel Street alTOrd, » 
ti ; =r POL PRETS U0 Zane a Deals, Archangel 2nd & ist per P.Std. 9 15 0 24 15 0 Lancs, and at 211, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C,, 
ellac, orange . percwt. 5 13 oO 514 0 Daud oan ? ’ 9 VV seas 
Soda, crystals Mie 7 erm 93 88 1s 5 Ie Pate aat sth isiaee : bh as George Wragge, and to carry on the 
Pot. Stouknain ep patel Meee oe = Do. Riga... «. ~=60 do. 4©=— 6 15 0 +1210 0 | business of manufactures of and dealers in — 
Turpentine. .. <. percwt. 3117 4h 117 6 pe Rotersbucs tet Yellow Bee 5 8 ere o | metal, wooden and other fittings, fixtures — 
METALS Do. do. White.. do. 7 5 0 i210 0 | and articles, enamels, mosaics, stained and 
5 Do. Swedish .. oe do. TS) 0) 1 r) i 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 67 0 o =e Do. White Sea : do. 13 3 C) 9 ; o ae so} Wh ee first 7 7 
Iron, Staffs, bar... do, 610 0 810 0 Do. Quebec Pine, rst., do; 010 95 10) 228 sho - Wragge an - Lrmen. here 1s 1O- 
Do. ese Corra- . Do. ao and ie ds, 13 0 0 — public issue of shares, the conversion of the — 
is 0. II II 10 oO 0. oO. b 5 i ; pee i r 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign... do, 10 16 3 — Do, Canadian Soroexa ae q a : > 5 ; business into a limited COM pany being dues 
Do, do. English common Dot yi dated Mond’ al daw caoriewle Nasholc merely to family reasons. The staff is 
brands .. 5 do, Ti.,0 10 — Do. New Brunswick .. do. 7 50 LO AOMLO retained in its entirety. ro 
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Tenders. | Streeter & Todhunter, Godalming .. .. 10,498 | _ London.—For the erection of manual training centre, 
| W.H. Wheeler,* Blacktriars Road, SE. 10,152 &c., at Brownhill Road School, for the London School 
Information from accredited s sources should be sent to | Contract No. 2.—Engineering work. | Board. cn MAG Bailey, architect :— 
“The Editor at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for | Hughes & Lancaster,* Westminster... .. 6,148 | Dice heae iggs .. cee oe 6 £35438 
n tin in - bese a vole pans s aoe laa a | Engineer's estimate, Contracts 1 and 2, £17,500. W. J. Miivohelliey Conte ae ee 
enders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of | *® Accepted. OCR TI res DOs Dawes} 
sthe Architect or Surveyor for the work. | : 1 Be shane BECO, oe te oe Mae oe oe 39293 
Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be | Grays (Essex),—For the erection of a working-men’s | A ialed Mip S Rp yu 
sstated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, | Socialclub. Mr, Christopher! M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7 Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd... 1 31183 
Burtpers’ JourNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, | and 8, Crutched Siegel EC, : Meer & Sonsy 17.6 ee. 4. | 3,278 
Strand, W.C. G.Brown .. . Bo ol) tree mayone de Get gem MG) Nee ick cach eel Leia) He ivy - sie slat Vas Sy ISS 
Aber Bargoed (Wales).—For the erection of fifty | abhi po bee” a al oF aie SP ns OS ee ae fs J. Smith & Sons, Pekar, bie es ae 
jhouses in Aber Bargoed. Mr. G. Kenshole, architect, | Brightmore PG ee ey | oo * Johnson ee Come nna Eaten aren eee 3,107 
ee pel metered. £9,000 6 ee BEO wie ee cee BX OBR ye Helese i Wey ae ch eet teen eee aS 3,004 
ee ee ew BO) * Accepted. ohnson & Co., t sie cate’ ote tPwichh 2,0OF 
W. Th RCo, Cardiff cs 8,950 oO & ie = 
R. ane Abartriden.. = ae OS 8'855 Oo Hunstanton, Norfolk.—For work at the Le Strange I & M. Patrick ..” oe ee ne oe oe 4 625920 
J. Williams, Abertridwr 8,550 0 Arms Hotel, Hunstanton, Norfolk, Mr. Herbert J.Green, | Th 5 Sy SOW Oe DO PON BOM one Reh) 
: ams, ae Datel vei ae omas & Edge* . 2,760 
J. Davies, Aber Bargoed 8,350 0 architect, 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich: R 17 
. . CR es W Giddings Se lives. Fane RE ee Ee Sic * Recommended for acceptance, 
J. James & Sons, Penygraig .. .. .. 8,290 oO R Ange ae hes ‘, Fo eaeyce ae 
W. Morris, Bargoed .. ie SoA aL css S47 ae ©. Banyard, ee Ree y Bans Pre cor | é Pees Roe oe to peg! school, Bonner 
ara, 1 te , : ages cy treet, for the Londo fv} B Mr. T. 
Thomas & Hughes, ianbradachh oes 7,875 0 Reuben Shanks, Chatteris, Cambs .. .. 6,295 Shik ake wu SSE eRe tr. j. Bailey, 
W. Williams & Sons,* New Tredegar.. 7,737 10 Ree Cot call pce Bigs eee Ge | He Wallis Gomaunt a eeeeee ne (ialise favo 
* Accepted. rile Se 5 Snewin Brothers & Co. eet, dia) haere 
Basford.—For works of forming, draining, kerbing, | King’s Lynn.—For alterations and Bealiene to Thur- | W5- Mi Dabbsaiame Meenas) ceaat ts See 
&c., in five streets at Ilkeston Junction, for the Basford | low House, King’s Lynn. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, W.Gregar & Son .. Oe. pe eGA “ho (28 
‘Rural District Council. Mr. G. W. Hawley, surveyor, | 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich :— | W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. Hie ken) oul Ben! LIOR 
“York Chambers, King Street, Nottingham :— Renant Brothers, King’s Lynn .. .. .. £2,494 | Marchant SvElirstie ml csmenee csi eee a sam eig7s 
Se Richmond & Co., Nottingham gah 205) % 7, Robert Dye; King’s'Lynn 5.0 3. si. =. 2,401 | J. Grover & Son ae ach Weta ene 2,002 
S. Thumbs, Nottingham 3 I,I99 9 4 John Cracknell, Peterboro’ .. ah 4 2.270 Patman & Fotheringbam, Ltd. Rio wie suet ARiOSS 
Cox & Son, Iikeston .. ete «comets 40) TS | Reuben Shanks, Chatteris, Cambs dee on eeAeate | CGaGoxm-.. 10 Scan Sombre rtta 
Thraves & Son, Stapleford bie ire TpLOZ, LO) TO) 5 | McCormick & Sons.. yoke Do Amd: wo sone ei yAr 
TSinart, Nottingham ere | London.—For the erection of new school, Sandhurst EvTawrence @ Sonete os, cee ce ae oy 
G Geode, Nottingham 11053 6 3 Road, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, | Gi SS. Williams & Son: ex 
fe ’ | architect :— | ee 2S SAY BOOED OF eet 
or © aaa tee I,029 10 O | T.L.Green  «. se se ee oes sre eat Treasure & Son Sea ae ets Race 
Cope & Raynor, Nottingham ae an 2020s -Or7 | DORR Wes ks se se 26,279 | * Recommended for acceptance. - ; 
W. A. Walker, Derby .. rolg 0 I Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. seinen 25,370 | 
W. Cordon, Beeston... .. .. .. 1,015 9 7 W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . OB EE) | _London.—For sanitary and drainage works at Hawley 
* Accepted. W. J. Mitchell & Son ay OC Ge SON OU ee | Crescent School, for the London School Board, Mr. 
. Law oe o- oe o. oe 90 es 
Birchington-on-Sea,—Accepted for the erection of a Gumi Wallis & Sons ‘ a Ps T. J. Bailey, architect : 
oss siees mais orice semen sine 24300 G., Godson & Sons) i. i. «2,92 00 
sg of semi-detached houses, for Mr. J. C. Pidgeon. Mr. Simpson Gu Comment mene ben a anne oa 460 G. W: Killinghack & Co. o 8a 
H, Payne Wyatt, architect, r2q Brixton Road,S.W.:— |. Miskin & Sons... |. 1. 1. cs 1. agazs | Marchant &nee OO Tt ctr BES 
A. Braun, Goodmayes, Essex .. .. «- £1,512, | fe Smaithe:1 Sonsy utd, een ene) eee susan ee te47870 MERI aSEE bee eyes 
Excl { fitting , . oP ese 2,002) OO 
[Exclusive.o ae gs] J. & C. Bowyer ein) sie; sie Tele opi sie 245200 McCormick & Sons .. .. .. .. 2,589 0 0 
Cwmbran (Wales).—For road works at Cwmbran, for | pirdasune Ga SOM saci ece hice nie an nse an yA 083 | Johnson & Co. Soret PAN er Se, BESS ace GN" © 
ithe Llantarnam Urban District Council. Messrs. B. | TeeGate LIC SSE Seen eee ice tee eat meee 6294003 G. Neal .. Jig Makita eye RonlG 
-Lawrence & Son, architects, Newport :— a GaEreth Siro OD) tome Meinl same tec 23,506 GUStShWillamaieisoamenee Biv ANaEh oh 
Road. I. Meplend Soaee Say ot, So oi Sa / J. Peattie ., vad ka haul Waireo) woh eo 
atric . ee ee ee §622,902 RR eatlern. ecu ssitecke conten Es) 
oe i Oe ees £3,196 a Holliday & Greenwood, Te oe as 22,925 Fe Bull®) jr. Z ee 2 2 
ea Peeuceimiat fais Tite ety 21259 3:0 * Recommended for acceptance, | % a : 
Reco: ded fi 
Leadbeter Brothers als) seOiog beets 21242. OO } ecommende or acceptance. 
Moan. Tinton. 2. js Sa Puree LOSmOn 0 | 
Davies (whole tender) .. Sc) Baqu acre sc Ppieh token) 
Been: @ eintOn 46 ve es ss) tov, 25934-1753 €e ad 
POmHATTTE. 6) cei, sal il ca as) te 24887 0. O 7 
SIME ATTIC Cre bor utes nec) “ucie: k-ave) T3770 0! VO | 
Coils LRECCLS ney 6s Ge jag bol ence ay ee mela | © 
Bridge. | 
PRR SUMCASIM Ost asic iss ae yes 250.10 6 
MipteuiEn GS GO. ia. es ees 208 0,0 
POMPAREtt Gey a oa) 0s Gear es 2 180.0 0 
Geen & Linton ee yee as, ILS. 76 d e 
BOSE ALtt cece wna les tereore 1 3168 0, 70 { 
oe ePINTOQR sete sig) a as cee, ne 148: 6. pO mew ecora ive 
egdbeter Baothers: ©... «1. <. =. 23 0 0 | 
Siemitanced® %, 6 «+ 2: ss «2 12% 0 .0 | material 
Fence. 
Medien: COMmiaG is ss) «as yee) 1022 TO" (0 transparent and 
1 PeIMIONG eal (cet ele ceases 9405 OF 0 
eadbeter Brothers. Sees nama. 489° Gt .0 
Geen & Linton cel Aituves b cehica, 1400.10) (0 oOpaqtle ® 
‘Del 3G 71 oh Prince 470) OO 
eV RRCCH PT Uns 2c) ae, fee oe 445-010 
RAPE OENLE ce a sit Ncis isle ast (444. 0 OO | 
PeUCAS Gers fas ce ee ee | xe 395, 15 6 0 


* Accepted. 

Farnborough.—For the construction of sewerage 
sand sewage-disposal works within their atsriet jor the 
Farnborough Urban District Council. Mr. J. E. Har- 
-greaves, engineer :— 

Contract No. 1.—General work. i 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
CO, 


G. Kemp, Aldershot .. ee kO. 340 
aon Wells & Co., Aldershot . Se TA, OOO 
otterton & Co., East Molesey... =. «. 12,856 , 
F. W. Trimm, Eastleigh bg 80 ech nk PEE) é6éBerners St Oxford St. 
W. Lee & Sons, Wycombe... .. .. «. 12,319 
J. Jackson, Forest Gate, E... .. .. .. 12,108 London W. 


Johnson & Langley, Leicester .. .. .. 11,791 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster .. .. .. 11,698 


e 
ei ee prices from y.per square foot 
aeel.Binns, Croydon... .. .. »: «s. 11;278 E 
iJ. Harris, Basingstoke ... .. .. «. .. 10,945 
TELEPHONE : 171 CROYDON::AND 262 BATTERSEA TELEGRAMS : MEASURES , CROYDON. 


SS 71 15G.. G.MEASURES ENGINEERS 


718 STEEL ORNAMEATAL (4ST 
GmDERS IRON GLUMAS OP 
Se ALL EVERY DESCRIPTION 


AAU OCA CAT 
L SCRIPTIONS 


— tr 


—I-” 


Ge eemmpeeai LU 
mn 


STANCHIONS 
SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 


We have the larpest Sfock of Cast Iron Calms & Sashes of any Firtn 1 England, our delivery lherefore 13 lhe guickesh- 


Xiv 
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London, S.E.—Accepted for the erection of a detached 
house and small stable at Sunray Avenue, Herne Hill, 
S.E., for Mr. E. Miller. Mr. H. Payne Wyatt, architect, 
124 Brixton Road, S.W. :— . 

W. D. Palmer, 75 Dulwich Road, S.E.  .. £2,514 


London.—For the erection of physically defective 
centre for 4o children (two classrooms of twenty each) at 
Surrey Square School, for the London School Board. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :-— 


Rice & Son .. +» £2,887 0 
J Garrett & Son <smez,049) 0 
F, & H. F, Higgs.. 2,755 0 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 2,687 o 
W. Smith & Son 2,660 o 
Greenwood See. sce ean as ae wee OLOO 
WA PPIBOAECE sone Do: Ite Gos Bp oo eters 1@) 
Welt. borden: GiSon-n, (celts einer 2.55500 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 2,551 0 
Lathey Brothers .. 2,487 oO 
Stimpson &: Co. jocn sels. 2,450 O 
J. Outhwaite & Son .. 2.418 o 
Johnson & Co, 2,412 I0 
SiO G Seite Se! A Bes ise 2,341 4 
J. Marsland & Sons* Ae 2,331 O 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


Woolwich Road 


London.—For enlargement of Old 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


School, for the London School Board, 


architect :— 
Killby & Gayford «- £1,946 o 
jJ.Appleby ... ¢. 1 1,903 0. 
Tels i/Green oe fscaticet’ cok cena 1,839 o 
W. H. Lorden & Son Bob 85 ac 1,788 15 
Rice SOM, ce cpeteemetaa ieee mee 1,784 0 
E.P. Bulled & Co. .. 1,755 0 
F. & H. F. Higgs ae 1,753 0 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,742 0 
J. Garrett & Son 1,729 Oo 
JoGreenwood. "9... san. cus seem 1,670 o 
W. Johnson) & Co; Lida... see 1,661 o 
J. & C. Bowyer welt semis 1,646 o 
E. Triggs wat tae 1,580 o 
Las engi. ee 1,520 o 


* Recommended for ‘acceptance. 
NewPort.—For the erection of ‘‘ The Rising Sun,” 


Shaftesbury Street, for Mr. Richard Mann. Messrs. B 
Lawrence & Son, architects, Newport :— 


Blackburn .. <: . .- £2,898 
C. H. Reed +216 2,850. 
J. Hooper ao ob 2,850 
Reels barkyn ese any 2,800 
Linton & Co., Ltd. .. 2,799 
JeCharles! ese ese 2,748 
Jerrett & Fisher 2,700 
J. J. Partridge 2,649 
Morgan &Co. .. .. 2,599 
Leadbeter Brothers 25549 
Richards. Ltd. se) 2. 2,494 
BE Cajordons. en 2,475 


* Provisionally accepted, ; 


| 
| 


Newport.—For erection of new laboratory, lecture- 
room and classrooms at the Newport Intermediate 
Schools, for the Board of Governors. Messrs. B, Law- 
rence & Son, architects, Newport :— 


{Linton espe lee »» £1,599 
Galt Reed is) on 1,500 
W. H. Blackburn 1,579 
Leadbeter Brothers* 1,447 


* Accepted, 

Newport (Monmouthshire),—For the erection of the 
Newport Borough Lunatic Asylum at Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthshire. Mr. A. J. Wood, architect, 22 Surrey Street, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
Widnell & Trollope, 20 Tothill Street, Westminster, 


S.W. :— 

J. McCormick .. £123,288 | Turner & Sons .. £109,250 
Kerridge & Shaw 118,410 | J. Allan & Sons ., 1¢9,000 
Charles Wall .. 117,000] W. King & Son .. 108,218 
Watkin Williams 116,990 | H. Willcock & Co. 107,875 
D. W. Davis.. 115,000 | J. Linton & Co, 
Johnson & Co. I10,850 (Newport) .. 105,999 


A.S. Morgan & Co. II0,500 


Revised Tenders. 


J. Linton & Co. .. £97,900| W. King & Son 
H. Willcock & Co. 96,865 (London) -» £96,798 
Electric Plant. 
Bertram Thomas* (Manchester).. ., .. £3,433 
Wiring and Fittings. 
Lowdon Brothers & Co.* (Dundee) ., .. £2,500 


* Provisionally accepted. 
Paignton.—For alterations and additions to “ Halcon,” 
for Dr. C. Hyde Cosens. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, 
A.R.I.B.A. and M.SA., architects, Torquay and 
Paignton :— 
E. Westlake, Paignton .. 
C. & R, E. Drew* 


.. £211 10 O 
Bre toch OCs apr 198 4 6 
* Accepted. 
Paignton.—For alterations and additions to 3 & 5 

Victoria Street, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking Co., 
Ltd. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, architects, Torquay 
and Paignton. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole 
Brown, Paignton :— 

Messrs. Lapthorn & Co., Plymouth .. ., £2,160 

Messrs. Mitchell & Sons, Paignton .. .. 1,975 


F, A. Stacey, Newton Abbot... .. .. .. 1,900 
j. C. & W. Watson, Torquay .. Any Bapydays) 
Hugh Mills, Newton Abbot... .. 1,734 
C. & R. E. Drew, Paignton .. 1,700 
Herbert Drew, Paignton 1,630 
W. Blake, Plymouth SOW cy I,600 
J. C. Parker & Sons, Torqua area eee C000 
H. Webber & Sons,” Paignton .. .. .. 1,500 


* Accepted. 
Werwick.—Accepted for the erection of farm buildings 
at Budbrooke House, near Warwick, for Mr. T. O. Lloyd. 
Mr. Charles M, C, Armstrong, architect, 5 High Street, 
Warwick :— 


J. H. Cashmore-Warwick ., Pale 2077110 


———— 


(Government 


H = S LA R K Contractor), 


Farm Lane, Walham Green, LONDON, S.W. 
IRON REGISTERING TURNSTILES 


Supplied 
on Hire or 
Purchase 
to all 
Public In-. 
stitutions 
through- 
out the 
World, 


Send for 
Price List, 


Maker of Cage Exit Turnstiles, Penny-in-Slot 
Turnstiles, Telegraph Marking Boards. Soft 
and Hard Wood Turnstiles supplied. 


Established 1851 Exhibition. Clasgow, 1901, London, 1901. 
Nearly all Football Clubs throughout the World. 


Conduits. 


5 J The “Simplex Steel Conduit 

- System” is now recognised 
py all the leading authorities 
tobethe best method of 
installing Electric Wires. It 
is now almost exclusively employed 
for all kinds of installation work. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


are secured by the use of Simplex. Do 
not be satisfied with imitations. Every 
Conduit and Fitting stamped ‘‘ Simplex.’’ 


We vre devoting a big factory and all our 
energies to the bringing out of one pro“uct, 
and it is owing to ‘his concentration of all 
our efforts that our system to-day stands in 
the very front rank of wiring systems. 


SIMPLEX 


.. ALL PARTICULARS FROM .. 


THE SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT CO. LD. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


PRICE, 
Cardboard Covers, 


5s. 


ORDER 


SPECIFICATION 


Number 6 
AT ONCE. 


PRICE, 
Cloth Covers, 


6s. 


(Specially Bound,) 


1903 


Free Pamphlet with full Particulars on Application. 
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JENNINGS’ PATENT 


; Duplex Bath Valves 
r 


= j (FOR HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLY), WITH HALF-TURN LEVER WASTE. 
=. Awarded the MEDAL of the SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in use in various parts of the Country in Public Baths, 
Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and Private Dwellings. 


a =e Law 4 
Ce = . : i 7 a. /77/ ‘supplied to H.M. THE KING, at Windsor Castle, and the 
Boa - —- aM y feane residences of MANY OF THE NOBILITY. 


a Architects are invited to inspect these and other specialities at the Showrooms, 


ae opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital, where further particulars and prices can be 


/; : obtained. 
ee GEORGE JENNINGS, Ltd.. 


By Special Appointment Sanitary Engineers to H.M. The King, 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, S.E. 


G.JENNINGS «LONDON Telegrams: Jennings, London. Telephone: 680 Hop. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all ower the World. 


No. 341 Plain, 
‘Price, 12/6,’ 


The “‘EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitable for all work. 
From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


The “DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than a 
lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


THE New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 
It is different from all others. Absolutely air andink tight. From 12/6 to 26/- each. 


The “DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. It has 
a Double Feed which never fails, From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


9@ “ANCHOR 
J. TANN S RELIANCE” 
SAFES, 
STRONG-ROOM, PLATE CLOSET, AND 
PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


Full Illustrated Lists, with Discounts, on Application. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE OORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Golour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M.PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
BUILDING WORKS, 


SEWERAGE, at A (1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
Sf \ VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 

GAS AND WA I ER Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 

SCHEMES. pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 


Shillings. 


“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND, Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE. No, X. ENGRAVING. 
, No, II. BRICKLAYING. No, XI. METAL WORKING. 
The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and aN. er OUTTING. ae _ recs 
0. A ARPENTRY, 0. ° URNING. 
District Councils Asiociation, circulates amongst members No. V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards aL AL rook the Rava. \SeOnIcuLEuEe: 
’ No. VIL POTTERY. No.XVL ARMOURERS. 
of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a No. VIL SCULPTURE, No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION, 
No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 
information as to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,”’ 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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TENDERS—cont. 


St. Albans.—For erection of an infants’ school at the 
Camp, St. Albans, for the St. Peter Rural School Board. 


Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, St. Albans, architect. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 
Vail & Co., Culver Road .. .. .. £1,385 0 0 
Whibley & Jarvis, Alma Road.. .. 1,294 0 0 
E. Dunham, Victoria Street 258 24200410) 10 
Hammond & Sons, St. Peter's Street 1,207 13 9 
C. Miskin & Sons,* Romeland 1,175 0 O 


* Accepted. 


Sutton (Surrey).—For erection of house, Mulgrave 
Road, Sutton, for: Mr. G. E. Bromage. Mr. Cecil Sharp, 
architect, 11 Old Queen Street, Queen Anne's Gate, 


S.W. :— 
Huntley Brothers «+ £31387. 
F. Clarke 35350 
W. J. Baker 2,500 
J. B. Potter =. o. 2,274 
E, J. Burnand* .. 2 203 


* Accepted. 

Torquay.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 
979 & ce eee Street, for the Torquay Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, A.R.IB.A. 
and M.S.A., architects, Torquay and Paignton. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. Vincent Cattermole-Brown, Paignton :— 


S. Hawkins & Son ©. £3;5052 00 0 
J.Smerdon .. .. S300 OO 
R. F. Yeo & Sons .. 2,999 II 3 
S; Blachford 2. <- 2,864 co oO 
J. C. & W. Watson 2,720 7 3 
Re PIKG Wessels ate 2,710 0 O 
J. Mumford* .. 2,611 0 O 
R. W. Wyatt .. fo) 


sel oa 24510 20 

* Accepted. [All of Torquay.] 

Welshpool.—For the erection of a cottage hospital for 

the Welshpool Victoria Nursing Institute. Mr. Frank H, 
Shayler, architect, Bridge House, Welshpool :— 


G. Bullock, Abbey Foregate, Shrews- 
bury : et 027.0e 


E. H. Nicholas, Coleham, Shrewsbury 1,593 0 

R. Price & Sons, Coleham, Shrewsbury 1,590 o 

M. Felton, Oswestry .. ; Poulos) 81555020 

M. H. Thomas, Oswestry I,499 0 

E. Davies,* Welshpool .. .. 1,358 0 

* Accepted. 

Woodilee (Glasgow).—For additions to asylum, 
Woodilee, Lenzie, for the Lunacy District Board. 


Messrs. James Salmon & Son, architects, 53 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow :— 
Brick, &c., works. 


Goldie & Son.. ne 0,007.4 +0 
Gilchrist & Son Wee 0,034 OO 
Murdoch & Son .. .. 8,218 0 oO 
Paterson & Son, Ltd. GAopee YP Th 
J. Kirkwood .. .. -. 7,413 0 0 
J.J. & P. McLachlan .. 6,665 II 3 
Shaws SOD a.) ne) seer 6,844 5 9 
Forrest & McLeod,* Glasgow 6,463 6 II 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (C0., LIVERPOOL. 


BRICKS. RED BRICK. 


A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, 
Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. Also 
Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 
descriptions, including CHIMNEY POTS, 
RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 


The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


| Wright, &c., works. 


Guthrie & Co. +s £5,250 0 © 
Shaw & Son .. So) eG Oy 
Laird & Son .. 5,130) 1 4 
Miller & Murray .. 5,026 7 O 
J. Peter nt 4,093 15 9 
Baxter & Sons os) ners 4,633 6 5 
Niven & Sons,* Glasgow .. .. 4,540 7 10 


* Accepted. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Oct. 29. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. J. Wright 
Clarke on “‘ Details of Plumbers’ Work,” 7. p.m. In- 
spection and Demonstration at L.CC. Common 
Lodging-house, Parker Street, Drury Lane, W.C., at 
3 p.m. 

Thursday, Oct. 30. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.),—Demonstration 
of Book-keeping as carried out in a Sanitary In- 
spector's Office, in the Parkes Museum, at 7 p.m., by 
Mr. Albert Taylor. 

INSTITUTE OF BuILDERS.— Dinner at the “* Walnut 
Rooms,” Grand Hotel, Charing Cross, W.C.,6 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Visit to the 
Headquarters of the Electrical Engineers (R.E.) 
Corps of Volunteers. Demonstration with Search 
Light Apparatus, &c, 


Friday, Oct. 31. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Conversazione at 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, at 
8 p.m. 

Sanitary INstTiTuTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Prof. R. Elsey 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Building Materials,” 7 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Dis-— 
cussion on Captain C. C,. Longridge’s paper on “ Oil 
Motors of 1902,” 8 p.m. 

Saturday, Nov. 1. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS.— 
oe at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C., at 

p.m. 

GLAsGow AND WEsT OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLukGeE SCIENTIFIC SocIETY.—Mr. Benison 
Hird, B.A., on ‘“*Comparison of Alternating and Con- 
tinuous Currents for different purposes,” 7.30 p.m. 


Monday, Nov. 3. 


Roya INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—First — 


General Meeting (Ordinary). Opening Address by 
the President, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 

Society oF ENGINEERS.—Ordioary Meeting at 
7.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SociEtTy.—Mr. S, 
Pugin Powell on “ Heraldry,” 6.30 p-m. 

Lonpon InstituTion.—Prof. W. M. -Flinders 
Petrie on ‘‘ The Earliest Kings of Egypt,” 5 p.m. 

Sanrtrary INstTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Prof. R. Elsey 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., on “Sanitary Building Construc- 
tion and Planning,” 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, Nov. 4. 

MANCHESTER Society oF ARCHITECTS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Mr. C. H. Potter on ‘‘ The Necessity of 
Imitation in in Art.” 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Inaugural 
Address by the President, Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, M.A, 
Presentation of Awards, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 5. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section), 
—Mr. H. Munro Cautley on ‘‘ The Buildings about a 
Farm,” 7.30 p.m. 

RuskIN SocIEty OF BIRMINGHAM.—Mrs. Craigie 
on“‘ The ‘Artist’s Life,” 7.45 p.m. 

Sanitary INSTITUTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers in the District of St. 
Marylebone at 3 pm., conducted by Mr. T. Gorniot. 


IBAYLISS, JONES &BAYLISS.U2 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS i= 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES ., 
. FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


' SAWING 
PLANING 
MOULDING 
MORTICING 


AND 


TENONING 


DEALS & PLANKS 
, DEEPED 


LIST FREE. 


W.H.URCH 
ARCHITECTS pesca oatane 
DESIGNS N 


‘CAREFULLY 
CARRIED 
OUT 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 
to boundary. 


JOINERY 
STAIRCAS ES 


SPECIALITY , 


428 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


BESTA BLIsSsSHeED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E"'OR ALE: CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 
THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


ww. SA LTWENnR S&S COA., 
= SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE is one street in western 
London which is pre-emi- 
nently “Italian”; this isPall Mall. There is 
little characteristically English about it, but 
an air of stateliness pervades the street, due 
to the fact that the designs of its principal 
buildings were suggested by well-known 
palaces in Italy. It arose at a time when a 
sort of unwritten compromise prevailed in 
the matter of styles ; churches were occasion- 
ally quasi-Classic, but more often in revived 
Gothic; town halls and law courts wholly 
Classic; country houses and colleges late 
Gothic or Elizabethan ; clubs “Italian.” The 
choice was a good one for the luxurious 
structures of Clubland. Where could the 
architecture of stately ease be better sought 
than in Italy, and in what period than the 
Renaissance ? The result was a line of 
palaces of which London may be proud. Un- 
fortunately the street is much too narrow 
and some parts of it are commonplace; the 
effect, as a whole, is nevertheless very digni- 
fied. The name was derived from the old 
French game of paille maille, which consisted 
of striking a ball through a high arch of iron 
ateither end of an alley; it was played in 
the adjoining Mall. The first building is the 
Athenzeum Club, designed by Decimus Bur- 
ton, to whom we owe the colonnaded gate- 
way and arch at Hyde Park.Corner. The 
clubhouse is stately and severe, well suited 
to balance Nash’s United Service Club on 
the opposite side. The architect’s name is 
Yarely mentioned now, and the fate of his 
buildings has been, in an artistic sense, 
a sad one, for his great group at Hyde 
Park Corner has been destroyed by setting 
back the arch—and neither that nor the 
colonnade is crowned with statutary as 
he intended them to be—whilst the Athe- 
neum has lately been injured by the 
addition of an upper storey, recessed slightly 
it is true, but marring Burton’s design. Next 


Pall Mall. 


a 


‘i 
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to it stands the Travellers’ Club, by Sir 
Charles Barry, its design suggested by the 
Pandolfini Palace at Florence, compact and 
well proportioned. Then the Reform, con- 
sidered to be his finest work. Here too it is 
said that another palace, the Farnese in 
Rome, was to some extent reproduced ; the 
building is certainly grand; the interior is 
famous for its fine hall, which is practically 
“an Italian cortile covered over.” The 
Carlton, which adjoins it, is the work of 
Sidney and Robert Smirke ; here the Library 
of St. Mark at Venice inspired the design, 
but there are two great differences to be 
noted: the Venetian building —one of whose 
angles was destroyed by the fall of the great 
Campanile—is grey in colour and long and 
low in form; the English palace is loftier, 


ARCHITECTS mean to get 


Another stab ; 
Competition their rights by competition 


Complaint. 
| and we are glad to see the 


_ Associations taking such active steps on their 
| behalf. Willy-nilly, competitions are the 
_ means adopted’ to-day for securing designs 
_ of public buildings: they have their advan- 
tages and their evils, but the latter are 
_ chiefly brought about by the abuse of com- 
petitions. There is another complaint against 
them on p. 196 of this issue, where it will be 
_ seen what the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation has done in regard to the Leith Poor- 
| house Competition. The conditions form 
curious reading. They do not describe all 
the requirements: they require the plans to 
show how, “in the event of the whole or 
| part of the space to be set apart for a par- 


SIR JOSEPH TERRY MEMORIAL ALMSHOUSES, 


more compact and decorated with coloured 
granite—it may fairly be described as a 
coloured building. The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Club is also by the Smirkes; it has 
been altered by the removal of the open 
balustrade which crowned it. On the other 
side, the Army and Navy Club—known in 
the services as “the Rag ”—was suggested by 
the Palazzo Corner at Venice. The Junior 
Carlton, designed by Raphael Brandon, is 
another Italian Renaissance design, and com- 
pletes the list. Some attempt has been made 
of late years to introduce a lighter and more 
fanciful architecture into this street, and the 
new departure is exemplified by the quaint 
red building with high gables at the corner 


of St. James’s Street. At the other extremity, | 


opposite the Athenzeum, rebuilding has com- 
menced, and it is to be hoped that some 
“ courtesy ofarchitecture” will be observed in 
this, the newest addition to the famous little 
street of palaces. 


YORK. ARTHUR J. PENTY, ARCHITECT. 

ticular class of inmates not being required 
for that class, it might be utilised for another 
class, effective classification being, however, 
still maintained ’—which is quite unintel- 
ligible to us: they do not state how much the 
buildings are to cost, but require an estimate 
first for stone and then for brick: they only 
suggest the possibility of a professional 
assessor being appointed; and, lastly, they 
offer the successful architect a commission 
of 3 per cent., into which his premium of 
£100 is to merge. Architects have to live, 
and, strange though it be to the Leith Parish 
Council, none of them can make much out 
of 3 per cent. on an ordinary building. The 
reply which the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association received is bluntly negative. We 
should like to see the same kind of answer 
given by architects themselves: then, with 
practically no designs to consider, the Leith 
Parish Council might doubt its wisdom and 
| omnipotence. j 
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A LITTLE HOUSE BY J. M. OLBRICH. 


THE 


HERE could be nothing “newer” than | 
the wonderful designs which now take 
shape in Germany, and as so many general 
references have been made to the “ Art ” they 
exemplify, it will doubtless be of some in- | 
terest to illustrate a few of the worst speci- | 
mens that have come to our notice. We at 
once admit that those now shown are among 
the worst we have seen, and while quite alive 
to the fact that our own architects are not 
without blemish—indeed, some of them are | 
very piebald—yet these examples emphasize 
what modern German domestic work is 
largely tainted with, what astonishing forms 
are introduced into it, and how novelty is 
everything and fitness or sanity nothing. 
Look, for instance, at the dwelling-house 


NEW ARCHITECT. 


with the gentleman in check trousers who 
occupies a position to the right of the view 
and bears a striking resemblance to a music- 
hall knockabout. 

Next we come to the little house by J. M. 
Olbrich. Now Olbrich is one of the leading 
men on the Continent in this “New Archi- 
tecture,” and though his work is 
generally astounding in its general 
effect there are qualities and fea- 
tures in it both pleasing and skilful. 
This architect is an Austrian, but 
for the present we must expand 
Germany to include Austria, as the 
characteristics of the new creations 
of each are alike. Olbrich was a 
pupil of the celebrated Austrian 
architect, Otto Wagner, whose work 
was dealt with and illustrated in the 


C (toc 


colourings and have their artistic con- 
ceptions moulded by the influence of his 
forms. We say we cannot appreciate that — 
view of things. It sounds inspiring and ~ 
noble, but “ein kleines haus” by Olbrich 
makes us lose faith in his talk. They are 
only outline sketches that are reproduced — 


at Steglitz, near Berlin, illustrated below. 
Could anything be more abusive of pro- 
portion? And it is to be noted that this 
is not a flagrant example of the “New Art” 
but an everyday design influenced by it, the 
designer having neither the ability nor the 
madness of some of his brother architects. 
Apart from such details as the front door 
exhibits, or those quaint acorns poised | 
‘tween heaven and earth on needle-like 

spirelets, what a senseless arrangement of | 
roofs is adopted, what distressing gables, | 
what buttresses at the front corners of the 

house !—needless, ugly, foolish: but there is 

no necessity to draw any more attention to 

such a design; for altogether it harmonises | 


BuILpErs’ JournaL for November 
27th, 1901, but he has nothing of 
his master’s regard for what is 
beautiful and what is sane: he is 
a wild artist playing at archi- 
tecture, a man whose tenet it is 
to build for futurity and not for 
the present. Maybe he is a seer 
and we are children in his hands, 
but, living in the present, we have 
to judge with what the present 
gives us, and therefore cannot ap 
preciate Olbrich’s creed that, though 
people may not like his buildings 
now, the children who grow up in 
them will be cultivated by his 


Ce bi 
A DWELLING-HOUSE AT STEGLITZ, 


Se 


G. FRANZKE, ARCHITECT. 


BERLIN. 


MEIER AND WERLE ARCHITECTS, BERLIN. 


| —if they are they are absolutely foolish 


_ reconcile them with windows and walls? 


| perhaps our children may. 


A “MODERN” VILLA. 


here, but what strange fancies confront us! 
What are those things that dangle from the 
eaves? They surely cannot be brackets” 


—and if they be down-pipes, how can one 


Probably they have no practical use—they © 
are ‘ motifs” which we cannot understand : 


Now look at two more houses by the same — 
architect, built for the Grand Duke Ernst 
of Hesse-Darmstadt as part of his “ Artists’ 
Colony.” Take the house of the artist 
Christiansen (see p. 192). There is certainly — 
a feeling of healthiness and cleanness in — 
those white plastered or rough-cast walls, 
but whatever can we make of that serrated 
base or of the “antifixze”” which stand up all — 
along the roof edge—those at the lower 
edges might perhaps stop snow falling, but — 
what shall be said of the others, which look 
like so many pimples? ‘Then that kind of © 
verandah with its swirling lines. Lastly—_ 
and worse of all—that altogether atrocious 
excrescence where the decorator has been at 
work. The folly of it is appalling, and its 
indecency equally astonishing. : _ 

There are somewhat similar characteristics 
in the House Keller (see p. 192). Here also 
are the plain white wall-surfaces exhibiting 
a good deal ofrefinement. The stair window, 
too, is treated well, though we hardly see why — 
it should have been spoiled by stepping the 


< 
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bottom. But what is that strange treatment 
across the gable top, with a useless pediment 
above it; and how are the roofs to be kept 
water-tight ? Andthe railings! It is plain 
writ that the architect is striving for novelty 
at any cost; novelty he gets, and ugliness 
with it. 

The “ modern villa” by Meier and Werle 
(on.the opposite page) is another wonderful 
design. Very little need be said of it, for all 
itsfaults are apparent. It is, however, a good 
example of the absurd manner in which roofs 
are commonly treated by modern German 
architects. It is easy to draw these roofs on 
paper; it is not so easy to carry them out, or, 
when they are carried out, to make them keep 
outthe rain. But perhaps we are supposed to 
regard them as something else, something 
greater than mere protectors from bad weather. 

We next come to the shooting-box at 
Heinrichshorst near Mag jeburg, and it is so 
bad that one hardly knows where to begin. 
Suppose we start at the porch, under which 
that elegant carriage is passing. What a 
porch! It seems to be Indo-Swiss in feeling, 
with just a touch of Chinese here and there 
and something on the roof which we cannot 
quite make out—as much like a Curtain 
Road looking glass as the top of a lectern. 
The main tower of the house reminds one 
somewhat of the earlier Eddystone light- 
houses. Of what the other turrets or spirelets 
reminds anyone it would be hard to say, 
but the energetic stork is certainly very 
quaint, and the several beasts are equally 
amusing. The house seems to have a variety 
of occupants. 

Next we will look at the villa outside 
Munich (see below). It is much less rampant 
than some of thejothers, but it still has strange 
features enough—that sliced-up front gable 
and the side gable with the scalloped outline, 
and that curved bay window which merges 
mysteriously into the roof below it. 

Finally, so far as domestic work is con- 
cerned, we have a niche in one of the smaller 
rooms at the Dresden Exhibition (see p. 195). 
Here is the New Art in one of its best moods. 
Wriggles and the “scriggilums” are still 
plentiful, but there isa great deal of fresh- 
ness in this design, and the decorated cove 
with those children drawing circles on it is 
very charming. The fault about the whole 
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is that it is overdone; but, still, it shows 
what is possible even in this ‘‘ Art Nouveau,” 
and we give it as a contrast to the other 
outrageous work. They are all modern, but 
in this little niche there is a sanity and a 
charm which the other work does not 
possess. 

We may now consider some examples of 
modern street architecture abroad. First there 
is the trading-house No. 36, Mohrenstrasse, 
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Berlin (see p. 195). Here is a new feature, 
not shown in any of the other houses, but 
very commonly adopted by the new school 
of German architects, namely, huge carved 
female heads. It is of no use to talk about 
canons of architecture, or recognised rules 
or conventions—these architects will have 
none of them: their creed is novelty, to 
be modern, new, wonderful. And so we 
have these gigantic heads, larger than the 
seated figures above them! As for the plate 
glass and those thin stone pillars, we need 
say nothing. 

Let us pass to another street front—Nos. 
46-49, Leipzigerstrasse, Berlin —a sort of Ger- 
man Crystal Palace (see p. 195). Here again is 
the same utter disregard for proportion in the 
figures, the same writhing and twisting and 
curling forms, and, above all, that great 
lintel held up by four floors of plate glass. 
Some bad things have been done in this 
country in the way of plate glass, but, so 
far as we know, there is nothing to equal 
this. 

Look again at the art-workshop at Leipzig 
illustrated on p.193. Here is the same curling 
and writhing ; and when the whole design 
begins to be analysed, what senseless practices 
it exhibits! Where, for instance, is the sense in 
making the third-floor window of that shape? 
And what proportion is there between the 
parts? 

Lastly, what shall be said of the Dresden 
building illustrated on p 194? Simply that, 
with such a treatment, the use of plate glass 
is hideous. 

Thus, then, we see what private houses 
and street fronts can be produced by modern 
German and Austrian architects. 

It is most lamentable work, but, be it 
remembered, these men are not producing it 
for fun—would they were!—and their mad 
influences come back to us. There are many 
new motives in it, but these are so exaggerated 
and so functionless that they offend all 
sensible persons and get their authors looked 
upon as novelty-madmen. 

(To be concluded.) 
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HOUSING. 
Municipal Builder and Private Builder. 
The his sixteenth article on municipal 
socialism the ‘‘ Times” correspondent 
says :— 

The chief argument adduced in favour of 
municipal house-building is that private 
enterprise has failed to do more than provide 
the working classes with slums, and that 
“the helpful hand of the municipality is 
indispensable.” Private enterprise, says a 
writer in a Socialist newspaper, which fur- 
nishes its readers with such arguments almost 
week by week, “has had all the chances in 
years past, and what has it made of them? 
Rash speculation, jerry-built slumdom and 
the woeful want of housing accommodation 
confronting us everywhere.” ‘To this it must 
be replied that private enterprise has in no 
way been restricted to the provision of 
slums; that it has done far more to supply 
cheap and healthy house accommodation for 
artisans and labourers than it gets credit for; 
that the effect of municipal action has too 
often been to check rather than to en- 
courage ; and that in the case of London, at 
least, there would probably by this time 
have been as many tenements available for 
the working classes if the London County 
Council had not sought to “help” at all as 
have been added through the “enterprise” 
of that particular body ... . 

Such is the position in regard to the cost 
of building artisans’ dwellings at the present 
time that although housing companies and 
trusts, managed on business lines, secure 
profits ranging from 2} to 4 or 5 percent. 
(as compared with the losses too often sus- 
tained on municipal dwellings), it is morally 
certain that if any new company were to 
start operations within a reasonable distance 
of the City of London it would not be able 
to earn more than about 2} percent. . : 

The check given to trusts and companies 
has naturally been ever keener in the case of 
individual builders, with smaller resources to 
fall back on; but when one bears in mind 
what enormous collections of small-house 
property have sprung into existence of late 
years in the neighbourhood of Edmonton, 
Walthamstow and other districts, converting 


GERMANY. 


hamlets into populous towns, 
there is still further reason for 
suggesting that private enterprise 
has done much more than the 
advocates of municipal house- 
building are willing to give it 
credit for. 

The scope for municipal action 
would seem to be more in the 
direction of a vigorous applica- 
tion, wherever possible, of the 
powers possessed under Part II. 
of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act in preference to a 
resort to the excessive, if not ex- 
travagant, expenditure involved 
in the application of Part. I.; 
and in the direction also of allow- 
ing the fullest possible scope to 
independent effort for the provi- 
sion of fresh house accommoda- 
tion wherever private enterprise 
is prepared to exert itself, while 
still willing to accept conditions 
consistent with the public health 
and well-being. In London especi- 
ally the housing provision for the 
working population is, taken as 
a whole, so bad and dear that 
anything which great companies 
and private builders can do 
is of value to the community 
in helping to remove the con- 
gestion and the insanitary con- 
ditions in which so many of 
the people live. Such indepen- 
dent effort should meet with every 
possible encouragement instead of the most 
serious discouragement. In many cases 
municipal authorities have assumed too 
_ readily that there was no. hope that private 
enterprise would take action, and different 
results might often have been brought about 
if they themselves had given a greater degree 
of encouragement to outsiders, granting easier 
terms, modifying requirements, or relaxing 


particular by-laws or building regulations 
where such a course could be pursued to the 
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advantage of the builder, on the one hand, 
and without really prejudicing the healthy 
conditions or the general stability of the 
building, on the other. The ideal arrange- 
ments would be one under which the — 
municipality enforced its legal powers f 
dealing with insanitary property, and facili- 
tated in every practical way the operations — 
of private enterprise, especially as regards t 
granting of building sites on the low 
possible terms, and the concession of some 
further relief in regard to building regulation 
only itself taking action where or when th 
was absolutely no chance that independent 
action would meet undoubted requirements, — 
Such a scheme as this would do far more 
towards the solution of the housing problem 
than the present system of municipal com- 
petition, which threatens to leave upon the 
hands of local authorities the entire obligation — 
of providing dwellings for the artisan and — 
labouring classes. Ps 
| 
On Wednesday last Mr. Edmund Barnes, 
Mayor of St. Pancras, laid the foundation- 
stone of Goldington buildings, a block of 
working-class dwellings which are about to 
be erected at the corner of Great College 
Street, Pancras Road. The mayor said that 
the site had cost £6,500, and the contrac 
accepted for the building amounted to 
£17,734. They did not anticipate that any 
charge would fall on the rates for these 
buildings. Captain Jessel, M.P., said they 
had heard a good deal about municipal 
socialism. They were told that munici- — 
palities, in dealing with these matters and 
taking upon themselves the housing of the 
working classes, were taking away work that 
properly belonged to private enterprise. He 
was associated with Sir Thomas Wrightson 
in a scheme for the furthering of the objec 
of the Bill to enable working men to buy 
their own houses, and he would say that in 
this great question there was plenty of room 
for municipal enterprise and private enter- 
prise as well. 
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WATER SUPPLY. 


Deputation to Mr. Walter Long. 


)” Wednesday last a deputation repre- 
senting the County Councils Associa- 
tion, the Sanitary Institute, the British 
Association cf Waterworks Engineers, and 
the Underground Water Preservation Associa- 
tion waited on Mr. Long, President of the 
Local Government Board, at Westminster 
Hall, on the protection of our sources of 
water supply in England and Wales, urging 
the pressing necessity for an enquiry into the 
existing state of the law. 

Mr. Long said three questions had been 
put before him— pollution, waste and water- 
rights. With regard to pollution, there was 
a Royal Commission now sitting, and one of 
their recommendations was: “ We are of 
opinion that the general protection of our 
rivers is a matter of such grave concern as to 
demand the creation of a separate Com- 
mission, or a new Department of the Local 
Government Board, which should be the 
supreme river authority dealing with matters 
relating to rivers and their purification, 
which, when appeal is made to them, shall 
have power to take action when the local 
authorities failed to do so.” How far the 
deputation would consider that recom- 
mendation covered not merely rivers but 
other sources of water supply, it was not 
possible for him to say, but he did not think 
if was in the least probable that they would 
have put forward that recommendation only 
to sources of supply which were drawn from 
rivers. He hoped to hear from the Com- 
missioners as to the views they took of their 
own powers with reference to pollution; and 
if they held that they were precluded from 
enquiring into the general question of pollu- 
tion, then it might be necessary to include it in 
any further enquiry, if that should be decided 
on. He believed the Commissioners held that 

their powers were ample to enable them to 
enquire into surface water and its treatment 
in order to render it pure, and generally to 

examine into the position of surface water in 
this country. If that were so, that would 
dispose of an enquiry into the pollution 
question. Then there was the question 
of waste, the evidence of which did not 
justify him in asking for a Royal Commission 
to enquire into it. But with regard to the 
general question of water rights there was no 
doubt that the general position of the law as 
to the protection of existing rights and their 
proper use for public benefit, and the practice 
of local authorities in acquiring those rights, 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. No 
doubt it was the case that local authorities, 
in their desire to supply their own districts 
with water, frequently entirely deprived 
adjoining districts of water which naturally 
helonged to them. With reference to the 
Ownership of underground or surface-water 
tights, there was no doubt the owners 
were surrounded by privileges which did not 
attach to the ownership of other classes of 
property, and this was a question for enquiry 
and possibly for legislation. Then, with 
tegard to the whole question of water rights 
and the general law as to the provision of 
water, there was a point which had not been 
touched upon, namely, the power of local 
authorities to secure that everybody within 
their area should have a proper supply of 
pure water. The law already provided 
machinery for that, but he was afraid there 
were a good many districts in the country 
where the water supplied was neither suffi- 
cient in quantity nor pure in quality. That 
Was an unsatisfactory state of things which 
ought to be remedied. He was largely in 


Sympathy with the objects of the deputa-. 


tion, but he desired further time to go into 
the whole question berore deciding whether 
the matter should be referred to a Royal 
Commission. 


THE LONDON OF A 
PAST CENTURY. 
yo MOST interesting article by the Rev. 

W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A., appeared in 
the “ Morning Post” in connection with the 
King’s procession through London. ‘The 
following are some extracts from the 
article :— 


The Marble Arch. 
On the 5th of June sixty-four years ago the 
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London papersannounced that Queen Victoria 
left Buckingham Palace at twenty minutes 
to four the previous afternoon, and proceeded 
to Windsor. if we had read that the Queen 
left the Park by the Marble Arch we should 
have thought no more about it, or else should 
have assumed that she passed through Hyde 
Park, and, emerging on the north side, had 


gone on to Paddington oralong the Uxbridge 
Road. But her Majesty did neither. If we 
remember that Buckingham Palace was at 
that time as George IV. had left it, that the 
present stucco front by Blore had not been 
built, that the Marble Arch stood then and 
till 1851 in the place for which it was 
originally des'gned by Nash, namely, as an 
entrance to the courtyard—a space, with the 
palace and its wings on three sides, which 
Was once occupied by a fountain in which 
Neptune and a harem of nymphs disported 
themselves--and that the young Queen, 
whose carriage was followed by three others, 
all with four horses, emerged from the 
palace by the Marble Arch and entered the 
Green Park, we shouldhave attained a clearer 
view of this particular historical vignette. It 
may be worth noting here that King Edward 
VII. is the first king who has lived ostensibly 
at Buckingham Palace. William IV. never 
used it. George IV. rebuilt it in great part, 
and had but just got into habitable repair 
thesyear before }is'death==., 2 9) 3" 

But the best fronts of the present Palace 
look on the gardens, and were designed by 
Nash for George IV., and the best interiors by 
Wyatt. . .. Blore’s design for a new front is 
very unsatisfactory. The removal of the 
Marble Arch was unfortunate in every way. It 
had been designed more or less closely after the 
Arch of Constantine at Rome,and wasintended 
to bear sculpture by the best artists then to 
be had. Rossi (whose Rodney monument in 
St. Paul’s is so deservedly admired) and 
Flaxman carved the bas-reliefs and the 
figures of angels in the spandrels: a statue 
of King George was to have been on the top, 
but was never completed. In the moving to 
Cumberland Gate Parker’s beautiful cast-iron 
gates are said to have been carelessly carried 
in acommon cart, so that the semicircular 
panel under the arch was so much broken 
that it has never been set up in its place. 
Enough remains to be admired as the most 
important work of the kind in England, 
even excelling the gates of Venice, of which 
we have heard so much of late. Now that 
the national monument to Queen Victoria 
is to stand in front of the Palace, we cannot 
but wish anything so worthy as the Marble 
Arch was in place of the present plastered 
and painted apology for a piece of regal 
architecture. 


Marlborough House. 

There are artistic as well as historical 
associations connected with the residence for 
so many years of King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra, and now of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. The house, built by Wren, in the 
same simple but well-proportioned style 
which he employed at Tring Park and many 
other places, was, like the Tring manor-house, 
much disfigured by the addition of an attic 
by some architect who did not take the 
trouble to use Wren’s figures. A painted 
staircase showing Marlborough’s victories. 
by Laguerre, was long hidden, but forms 
almost the only original decoration left. 
But the house has other and perhaps better 
artistic associations, for here, after the death 
of Queen Adelaide, to whom it had been 
appropriated as a dower house, the School of 
Design, set up after the Great Exhibition of 
1851, was established. 


Dover House; The Admiralty ; 
Charles the First’s Statue. 

On emerging from the Abbey Church after 
the Coronation the King and Queen took a 
somewhat different road back to Bucking- 
ham Palace. Returning through Parliament 
Street, the Horse Guards were passed, and 
beyond it a house which is of interest both 
architecturally and on other grounds. It is 
now the Scottish Office, but is still usually 
called Dover House. The low dome and 
portico are ina good style, by Henry Holland, 
and were added to an older house built by 
James Paine in 1758, The Admiralty stands 
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‘ behind a screen decorated with sea monsters. 
The screen, which was designed by Adam, 
is handsome, but Ripley’s portico within 
cannot be admired. 

As we reach Trafalgar Square we pass the 
statue of Charles I. by Hubert Le Sceur. It 
had been cast, but never set up, when the 
troubles of the Civil War broke out. It was 
then sold to a dealer in brass in Seven Dials, 
who had the foresight to keep it intact until 
the Restoration. He showed pieces of the 
same kind of metal, and even made some 
money by selling articles supposed to be cast 
from the fragments. In 1674 he was, rather 
unwillingly, it is said, induced to part with 
the statue, which was set up where Charing 


the Haymarket, and is called after the 
Prince’s Palace. Improvement is also busy 
in Waterloo Place and the lower reach of 
Regent Street. The fine plastered and 


painted house which Nash built for himself | 


has become shops and stores. The craze for 


| cast instead of carved architectural ornament 


died out very rapidly, and the porticos and 
pillars, the friezes and capitals which did 
duty for art are gradually but surely being 
superseded. In one sense taste was good 
then, but Portland cement led it away with 
the help of drab paint. At the time when 


_ the fine designs of Nash and Wyatt were 


made nobody suspected the soundness of the 
material from the artistic point of view. In 
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Cross had formerly stood. While Queen 
Victoria was on her way to the Royal 
Exchange in 1844 someone in the crowd 
contrived to steal King Charles’s sword, which 
was loose, and it has never been replaced. 
Another king’s statue is in Cockspur Street, 
Wyatt’s George III. 


The Reign of Stucco. 

The whole of the district at the eastern 
end of Pall Mall has been greatly changed 
of late years. Warwick Street and the 
houses fronting towards Cockspur Street 
have been rebuilt. Carlton House has 
disappeared, as well as the great stucco 
Opera House. A new hotel, handsomely 
built of stone, faces into both Pall Mall and 


some cases fine house fronts in stone, marble 
and granite have been substituted ; yet, from 


faulty and anomalous designs, they do not 


look much better than the old stucco. 


A Primitive Methodist Chapel and Sunday 
School at Port St. Mary is being erected. 
Local stone with limestone dressings is 
being used. The chapel is 4oft. long by 36ft. 
wide and will provide accommodation for 
320 persons. The sole contractor is Mr. J. 
W. Corrin, of College Green, Castletown ; 
and the architects are Messrs. Robert Todd 
and Thomas Morris, junr., of Gresham 
Chambers, Lord Street, Southport. 


Law Cases. 


An Architect Charged with Fraud.—At the 
Southend Petty Sessions last week, William 
Allen, architect and surveyor, of Delaford, 
Southend-on-Sea, was remanded on a charge 
of obtaining by fraud large quantities of 
bricks from Peterborough, Plaistow and 
other places, afterwards disposing of them at ~ 
ridiculously low prices. Inspector Brown — 
proved the arrest, and said the prisoner was 
drunk and violent. The prisoner was offered 
bail by the magistrate, but indignantly 
refused it. 


Quarrying Sandstone: Interesting Case. 
— Judgment was delivered last week 
in the case of Greville and Another v. 
Hemingway, heard in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice. The 
plaintiffs, Lord Greville and the Earl of © 
Westmoreland, brought their action as the 
trustees of the late Earl of Cardigan to ~ 
recover from Mr. Wilson Hemingway, stone — 
merchant, Dewsbury Moor, Dewsbury, 
damages for trespass, and to obtain an in- 
junction restraining the defendant from 
working and cutting stone on the Cardigan 
estate. It appeared that in 1889 a portion ~ 
of the Cardigan estate was offered for sale 
by auction, and the defendant then purchased 
a lot of land at Woodkirk, in the parish of — 
West Ardsley, Yorks. Another lot of land at 
the same place was also acquired at the sale 
by the Atlas Brewery Co., but subsequently 
the defendant purchased the companys — 
interest in that plot. The conveyances to 
the defendant and to the Atlas Brewery 
Co. reserved to the trustees all ‘the mines, — 
beds and quarries of coal and ironstone © 
and other minerals, including fire-clay.” 
The plaintiffs complained, however, that — 
in spite of that reservation the defendant — 
and his son, and also the Woodkirk Brick 
and Stone Co., acting under his authority, 
had worked for and got sandstone from ~ 
under the land. ‘Therefore, they said, they — 
were entitled to the relief they claimed. The 
defendant’s case was that sandstone and 
building stone were not included in the ~ 
reservations in the conveyances. The ques- 
tion for the Court was whether sandstone 
came within the meaning of the words “other 
minerals,’ which were not, the defendant 
said, used in their widest sense. It was also 
said that the plaintiffs had acquiesced in the - 
working of the sandstone, and as to some of 
the acts complained of defendant pleaded 
the Statute of Limitations. Defendant also — 
relied on the conditions of sale as showing 
that sandstone was not included in the © 
minerals reserved—The Lord Chief Justice 
came to the conclusion that there must be 
a declaration that the defendant was not — 
entitled to work the sandstone, and an in- 
junction restraining him and personsclaiming 
under him from doing so. There was, he 
said, some evidence that at one time the — 
plaintiffs knew of or acquiesced in the 
working of the sandstone, but he had come ~ 
to the conclusion that any licence, if given, 
was determined. He assessed the damage 
for the stone worked without the consent or 
licence of the trustees at £40, and also gave — 
the plaintiffs costs. A stay of execution — 
with a view to an appeal was granted. 


Defective ‘‘ Dogs” on a Crane: Damages, 
4#125.—At the Halifax County Court re- — 
cently George Herbert Hal's brought an 
action against Messrs. J. Charnock & Sons, 
contractors, for £250 damages, due to alleged 
negligence on their part. Council for plaintiff 
stated that his client was employed as a 
teamer for Messrs. Jagger Brothers, quarry 
owners, Ambler Thorn. The defendants ~ 
were carrying out extensions at the tramway 
depét in Skircoat Road for the Halifax Cor- 
poration, and required a number of “ foot- 
ings”—large stones. They contracted with 
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Messrs. Jagger to supply them with these 
footings, and on October 8th, rgor, plaintiff 
went to the depot with three large blocks of 
stone. “Dogs” were applied to the stone 
and it was lifted by the crane. Plaintiff 


_helped to push the stone to a position indi- 


‘stone weighing nearly a ton. 


cated by defendants’ workmen, but while 
doing so one of the “dogs” broke and 
plaintiff was pinned by his right arm with a 
He was taken 
to the infirmary, where his hand was ampu- 
tated. Counsel.contended that the law was 
perfectly clear. If people were invited to 
visit premises, there was a duty cast upon 
the owners to take reasonable care by exa- 
mination, test, &c., that the machinery was in 

ood working order. [t was perfectly obvious 
irom the “dog” (produced) that it was not fit 
to be used, because there was a flaw in it. 
Plaintiff was earning £1 4s. a week at the 
time of the accident, and he was out of work 


twenty-nine weeks and did not earn any- 


thing, so thereby he lost in actual cash 
£34 16s. He had been reinstated as a driver 
but not as a teamer, and by this he lost 
£7 16s.a year.—Mr. John Goodman, professor 
of engineering at the Leeds and Yorkshire 
College, called for the defence, said he had 
examined the “dog” in question, but could 
find no flaw in it whatever. There wasa dent, 
he would acknowledge, but this certainly did 
not indicate a flaw running through it. 
As a practical man he could find nothing to 
indicate that the “dog” would not lift a 
ton.—The jury found that the defendants 
were guilty of negligence in allowing the 
“dogs” to be worked, and gave a verdict for 
plaintiff of £125, with costs. 


A Case Concerning Air-Spaces.—At 


_ Consett last week Jonathan Green, of West 


| 


Stanley, was charged upon six summonses 
with infringing the building by-laws. It 
appeared that in March last the defendant 
submitted plans for the erection of a number 
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of dwelling-houses in Chester Road, East | 


Stanley, and these conformed to the by-laws 
in allowing a distance of 1oft. between them 
and the yard wall. After six of the houses 
were in course of construction, the plaintiff 
discovered that he had made a mistake and 
had only allowed a lateral space of 8ft. rrin. 
He took no notice of communications from 
the surveyor and the Council’s clerk askin 

him to remedy the defect, which could be 
done at a cost of £1 per house. The defence 
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was that hitherto the by-law in question had 
not been rigidly enforced and the Council 
had asked the Local Government Board 
to modify it so as to allow a distance 
of 8ft. only between the house and the 
boundary wall. The Council having offered 
to withhold further proceedings if the defen- 
dant would only reconstruct the premises so 
as to comply with the by-laws, the case was 
adjourned for two months to allow the 
defendant to carry out the recommendation. 


THE DRESDEN EXHIBITION. 
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Sunderland Building By-Laws: A Test 
Case.—On October 28th at the Sunderland 
Police Court a case of considerable interest 
to builders was heard. Mr. J. W. White, 
building contractor, was summoned by the 
Corporation for unlawfully erecting a new 
building in Colchester Terrace, and_ of 
which the party walls were constructed of 
a less thickness than gin., as required by 
the by-laws sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The town clerk (Mr. J. M. 
Bowey) explained that the present by-laws 
were passed on June 6th last, and superseded 
all others, except in the case of buildings 
commenced before the date they came into 
force. Mr. White commenced building on 
July 17th, and when his attention was called 
to certain methods employed said he would 
build according to the old by-laws, and not 
to the new, and that he would give the 
Corporation the opportunity of having a test 
case. For the defence, counsel relied mainly 
on the contention that the words in the 
by-law exempting work commenced in- 
cluded the laying-out of the streets, drawing 
up the plans, &c., even though the actual 
work of erecting the dwelling was not begun. 
The Bench decided that the words referred 
only to the subject-matter of the by-laws, and 
imposed a fine of 20s. and costs. On the 
application of defendant’s counsel they agreed 
to state a Case. 


LEITH POORHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


Action taken by the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. 


Wiis have been requested to publish the 

following correspondence in reference 

to the competition for a new poorhouse at 

Leith :— 

From the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
to the Clerk to the Leith Parish Council. 


Dear Sir, 
Some of the members of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association have 


brought before the Council of that body the 
general instructions and conditions to be 
observed in the preparation of competitive 
plans issued by the Leith Parish Council, 
and have more particularly directed attention 
to clauses 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, and pointed 
out certain conditions which they consider 
unsatisfactory. 

The Council has now carefully examined 
the clauses referred to, and begs to lay the 
following suggestions before the Parish 
Council with a view to making the condi- 
tions more equitable to competitors and 
more likely to lead to satisfactory designs 
being sent in, and to the most suitable plans 
being adopted for such an important range 
of public buildings. 

(1) Clause 10.*—The labour involved in 
preparing the drawings to a scale of gin. to 
the foot is very great, and would be of no 
advantage to the Parish Council or its 
assessor in deciding on the best design. A 
scale of ;j;in. to the foot is suggested. 

(2) Clause 11.{[—It is suggested that the 
best method to arrive at the relative cost of 


Clause 10.*—Each design is to be illustrated by a block 
plan in. to roft., and plans, elevations. and sections of the 
several buildings to a uniform scale of r}in. to 1oft., to- 
gether with such other drawings, details and perspectives 
as the author may consider necessary to illustrate the 
design. Perspective drawings not to exceed 30 by 22, 
and to be in black and white and entirely without colour. 
All others are to be in black and white only.. The block 
plan must show the entire extent of the ground, with the 
buildings in their relative positions, and the lines of 
carriage and footways, and also the drainage system. 

Clause 11.,—Each design is to be accompanied bya fully 
detailed description, more particularly as to the heating 
and ventilation arrangements, and other matters of detail, 
and an estimate of the probable cost of erecting the 
buildings in stone and also in brick, including allowances 
for all requisite details of structure. finishings, fittings 
and fixtures, and everything necessary for the due com- 
pleteness of the establishment, but excluding cost of 
movable furnishings, painting, laying-out of ground and 


the various designs is to place the premiated 
designs in the hands of a competent surveyor 
to report. 

(3) Clause 12.{—The premiums are small, 
and might reasonable be increased in number 
and amount. £150, £100 and £75 are 
suggested. 

(4) Clause 13.8—While no objection can be 
raised to the Parish Council protecting itself 
in the event of the buildings not being pro- 
ceeded with, it is not considered reasonable 
for competitors to risk so much labour and 
expense in the preparation of designs without 
an assurance that one of their number will be 
employed to carry out the work if it is gone 
on with. It is suggested further that the 
name of the neutral architect should be given 
now, so that competitors may know before- 
hand his position and standing in the 
profession. 

Further, it would be more satisfactory that 
the Parish Council should employ the best 
skill possible to assist them, and that the 
decision of the assessor should be adhered to ; 
and in the event of the author of the design 
to which the first premium is awarded being 
able to satisfy the Joint Committee as to his 
ability, fitness and experience to act in the 
capacity of architect for the proposed build- 
ings, he will be duly appointed in that 
capacity. 

(5) Clause 14.**—The commission to be 
paid should be 5 per cent. on the cost, and 
this sum should cover the services as detailed 
in the enclosed schedule as prepared by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
which forms the usual basis for the charges 
of architects both here and elsewhere. 

It would further be more equitable if the 


premium did not merge in such commission, 


as the cost of preparing competitive plans is 
so much greater than for the usual sketch 
designs. 

In submitting these suggestions the Council 
of this Association take the liberty of en- 
closing a set of conditions issued for an 
important competition by another public 
body, the terms of which received general 
approval. As bearing upon the points 
raised in this letter, attention is directed to 
clauses I, 2, 3, 8 and 13 in these conditions. 

We shall be glad if you will lay this letter 
before the Parish Council, and trust that 
they will give full weight and effect to these 
views of the Council of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. HuntTER CRAWFORD, 
Hon. President. 
(Signed) Wittiam M. Pace, 


October 2nd, 1902. Hon. Secretary. 


From Mr. James Miles, Inspector, Leith Parish 
Council, to the Hon. Secretary of the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association. 


Dear Sir, New Poorhouse. 


I submitted your letter of the 2nd curt., 
with relative enclosures, to a meeting of this 
Council yesterday, when I was instructed to 
inform you that the Council is not prepared 
to reconsider the general instructions and 
conditions therein referred to. 

Iam, &c., 
(Signed) Jas. MILEs, 
October 14th, 1g02. Inspector. 


planting ; also architect's, measurer’s and inspectot’s fees. 
The buildings to be of substantial construction, well- 
finished, and otherwise of becoming character, both ex- 
ternally and internally,but avoiding allunnecessary expense 
on ornamentation. The matter of cost will form an im- 
portant element in deciding on the merits of the plans. 

Clause 12.t{—Premiums of £100 and £50 respectively 
shall be awarded by the Council to the designs adjudged 
to be first and second in order of merit. 

Claw e 13.8—The Council do not bind themselves to 
employ either the architect whose design may be adjudged 
to be the best or any other competitor. In awarding the 
premiums and selecting an architect the Council may 
obtain the assistance of a neutral architect. 

Clause 14.**—The architect selected by the Council to 


carry on the work will be paid for all professional services 


a commission of 3 per cent. on the measured cost of the 


buildings as executed, which commission will include | 


the value of any premium to which he may be entitled. 


Masiers and Men. 
Strike of Joiners and Plumbers.—-Last 
Thursday the whole of the joiners and 
plumbers employed in the shipbuilding yards 
on the north-east coast came out on strike in 


opposition to the employers’ demand for a 
5 per cent. reduction in wages. 


The Newcastle-on-Tyne Stonemasons have 


been given six months’ notice of the em- 
ployers’ intention to resume the nine-hour 
day instead of the eight-hour day as at 
present. .The men, although paid by the 
hour, are generally averse to the proposal. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA 
SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


ip his report on the thirty-one designs sent 

in for the Holland Road School to be 
built for the Great Clacton School Board, 
the assessor, Mr. A. W. S. Cross, F.R.1.B.A., 
says that two were disqualified for contra- 
vening the conditions—that by Messrs. Slicer 
and Blackburn and the design marked 
“Invicta,” the latter because the author's 
address was given on p. 1 of his report. The 
assessor considered that the following designs 
were superior to the others :—‘‘ Compact,” 
“ Lux,” “ Bee,”. “ Experience, 7° V1 seem 
light,” “Empire’s Children,” “ Utility with 
Economy,” “ Picturesque” and three designs 
by “ Crowstone.” Of these the best, arranged 
in order of merit, were “ Lux,” “‘ Crowstone,”’ 
‘Picturesque,’ “Utility with Economy,” 
“Compact” and “Experience.” ‘The assessor 
continues :— 

The author of “Lux” has produced a very 
compact and inexpensive plan, and although 
both in draughtmanship and power of design 
he falls far below the standard set, both by 
his two immediate competitors and by others, 
yet, after the preparation of very careful 
comparative estimates of the three designs 
placed respectively first, second and third, I 
feel compelled to give my award in his 
favour. The author of “ Lux” estimates the 
cost of his design at £9 per head per scholar, 
or £4,500, but I do not consider, even having 


regard to its undoubtedly economical treat- — 


ment, that the design in question—including 
boundary walls, playgrounds, &c.—can be 
carried out for lessthan about £7,0c0. Archi- 
tecturally, I prefer design “B.” Were it not 
for the question of cost, I should have placed 
*Crowsione” first, for although the plan is 


inferior to that submitted by “Lux,” yet, as 


the perspective view indicates, its elevations 
could be effectively treated with rough-cast 
walls and tiled roofs. Its cost, however, 
which I estimate at about £10,958, is pro- 
hibitive. The author of “ Picturesque” sub- 


Ne ee 


mits a design of considerable merit, but in 


view of your instructions that you desire to 


erect a building suitable for your require- 


ments, but on aseconomical a plan as possible, — 


Iam unable to award this design a higher 
place. My estimate of its cost is £11,000. 


The following are the authors of the six 


recommended plans :— 
(1) “Lux”: Mr. T. H. Baker (Clacton-on- 

Sea and Colchester). 
(2) “ Crowstone”’ : 

& Houchin (London, E.C.). 


(3) “Picturesque”: Mr. S. Jackson (Lon- 7 


don, E.C.). 
(4) “Utility with Economy”: Messrs. 
Greenhalgh and Brockbank (Southend). 


end. 


(6) ‘‘Experience’’: Messrs. Scott & Hanson 
(London, E.C.). 
The School Board have adopted their 


assessor’s recommendation and the author 


of the first premiated design has been in- 
structed to carry out his design, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education. The 
school is to accommodate 800 children. 


Messrs. Smee, Mence, 


(5) “Compact”: Mr. S. J. Adams (South- 4 
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THE ART AND TRADE OF 
HOUSE DECOR ATION. 


By 


LEWIS F. DAY. 


(Concluded from p. 188 of No. 403.) 


if AM not,so sure that the public demand for 

novelty isso pronounced as it issupposed 
to be by the tradesman who thinks it such a 
recommendation. What people do like is 
to have things that other people have not. 


They like to go one better than their neigh- | 


bours; and in offering them something of 
your own (your own choice, your own 


combination, if not your own design) you | 
are offering them something that they value. | 


- That is recognised by firms who are big 


le cen 


> 
. 


enough to have designs reserved to them for 
the express purpose of being able to call 
them tleir own. 

I maintain, then, that by not hanging on 
to the fashion—perhaps only just keeping 


it in view—by not seeking novelty at any 


price, not doing just what everyone is doing, 
a inan may make for himself at least as good 
a business as by going with the crowd, and 


will be at the same time developing a | 


character of his own in decoration. 
Naturally he will perfect himself and his 


staff in certain ways of work, and make | 


much of this or that class of work. I have 
no time to indicate the kind of speciality 
a man might cultivate. Whatever it was, 


he could, being expert at it, do it at a | 


reasonable price. 
I have known decorators who made a quite 
absurd fuss about doing a little bit of sten- 


cilling, and put on the price at once for | 
I think it | 


anything they could call ‘ art.” 
would be better business to throw in, if need 
were, a touch of art, if only by way of 
advertisement. But I don’t pretend to be 
an authority on business; it may be good 
policy to charge the utmost farthing for 
everything, and*to recommend to your cus- 
tomer the thing which allows you the largest 
margin of profit. What I do know is that 
it is a policy incompatible with art. An 


_artist’s policy is always to do the best 


4 
E 
af, 


ly 


ee 


he can for the money, and to recommend 
what is best, not what pays him best; and 


an artist who does not act up to that policy © 


ceases to be an artist and sinks into the mere 
tradesman. 

The position which I have been urging 
the decorator to take up does not, I said, 
imply that he should be an artist to begin 
with; but it does ask something of him, 


some knowledge of his trade, some devotion 


to art. 
Nothing in the way of art worth having is 
to be had without that. And this devotion 


involves some really serious study of the art 


4 


of decoration. [ knew a decorator once who 
boasted that he had educated himself at the 
shop windows! That is all very well; but 
what can they teach him? Mainly what is 
“going.” 
bottom of his trade, and he studies the shop 
windows of those who are at the head of it, 
he may learn something. But if he accepts 
that as final, he will not go far. He must 
educate himself more seriously than that. 
If he is wise he will haunt not merely the 
shop windows but the museums, and take 
every opportunity of seeing decoration old 
and new—and this not that he may copy it 


_ but that he may learn how things have been 


<i 


done, and so be the better able to judge 
what is the best way to do them. The great 


advantage in studying old work is, that it 


has been sifted for us by time; the worst of 
it has been allowed to perish, and what has 
been preserved is in the main the best; 
whereas in the new we have to pick out the 
good from the bad—sometimes only a little 
good out of a great deal that is—well, let us 


_ Say, not likely ever to be preserved in a 
_ ‘museum. 


» 
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If, of course, he is only at the | 


And, apropos of education, a decorator | 


ought to know more than he usually does 
about the technique of the trades subsidiary 
to his business—wallpaper printing, tile 
manufacture, glazing or stained-glass, and so 
on—in order the better to advise his customer 
and not to incur unnecessary risk. (I know 
he thrusts that on to the manufacturer as 
far as possible, but he can’t do it altogether. ) 


And it is really pitiable to think of the | 


amount of trouble that is caused by folk, in 


their ignorance, undertaking to do what is | 


not worth doing, even if it is possible to be 
done. On the other hand,a man who knows 


what can and cannot be done in a trade, and | 


what can best and easiest be done, gets the 
most out of them, and produces an effect 
very much better than others less well 
informed can get at the price. It is not so 
much servility as ignorance which makes a 
man so ready to say, ‘‘ Yes sir ; certainly, sir ; 
of course, sir; we will do as you please, sir.” 
He cannot warn his customer that an analine 
stain will surely fade, when he does not know 
that it zs analine; nor can he tell him that 
he chooses the wrong thing at his own risk, 
which he ought to be able to do. The 
man who does not know anything of any 
but one trade only knows that imperfectly. 
As to the study of art. Art is sucha personal 
matter that there is no prescribing for a man 
one fixed course of study; he will go, and he 
is right to go, in the direction ot his bent. 
All earnest study is to the good. 1 point 
especially to old work because it is for the 
moment the fashion to neglect it, and to 


make a boast of doing something new. As 


if anyone could not do something new if he 

didn’t care about its being fit or beautiful, 

or the kind of thing one could live with | 
What, for example, is the merit of emanci- 


pating yourself from the idea that a sense of | 


scale is necessary in decoration? And yet 
one could name a genius or two who have 


jumped into notoriety by ignoring anything © 
| submit to unalterable conditions. 


like proportion or scale in their design. 


Their drawings attract attention, as a poster | 
| a very good artist, but his art is not of the 


| kind that is available in practical decoration. 


does, by the unaccustomed look about them. 
The vooms they represent must be distracting ! 

In house decoration a thing of more im- 
portance than originality is repose. 
“new art”? shouts at you wherever it 1s, and 
will not leave you in peace. As for origin- 
ality, there is far too much talk about it 
and striving after it. Originality does not 
come of conscious effort, but of our per- 
sonality ; an artist of real originality has 


4 high. 


The | 


sided. The one man leans towards design ; 
the other, or I should rather say the others, 
to execution. 

There is nothing to prevent an executant 
from developing into a designer—if he has 
it in him he will develop into one. It 
is a good thing for the designer to relax 
the tension of his mind by a spell of quite 
mechanical execution. But men are as they 
are made: on the one hand, nervous, irritable, 
impressionable, restive, imaginative -— de- 
signers in fact ; and on the other, quiet, steady- 
going, unimpassioned, perhaps phlegmatic— 
handicraftsmen. It is absurd to expect either 
kind to do the other’s work, or ask both to 
do the same. It does not in the least follow 
that because a man 1s a good workman he is 
hit to design, nor vice versd. 

We should know ourselves and shape our 
work according to our capacity—do, in short, 
what we can do. 

“Men in their places are the men that 
stand.” 

I hope you will not think that I have dis- 
cussed the art and trade of house decoration 
from too lofty a point of view. 

Certainly I place the calling of decoration 
(I hope you will not quarrel with 
me for that.) Not every. man who writes 
“decorator” over his shop-front or on his 
billheads is worthy of the title. He is not 
really a decorator unless he is something of 
an artist. 

But lam not advocating the high artistic 
idea of decoration or a standard above the 
possibilities of trade. 

Artists who have served no sort of appren- 
ticeship to the trade of decoration (in which, 
for all that, they are bold to dabble) take a 


| quite impossible view of what it should be, 


and have nothing but abuse for it as it is. 
In this they do not so much prove that they 
have souls akove trade, as that they have 
minds incapable of grasping the situation 
or wills not sufficiently under control to 


The high-talking artist may be in his way 


What I call the impractical attitude may 
be justified in one artist out of a thousand. 


| In the other nine hundred and ninety-nine 


only to set out to do the old thing in his © ) 
| conditions to lead it generally or to be safe 


own way, and in the doing it becomes 
somehow original. 

To come back to house decoration. What 
cares your customer about your originality ? 
He wants rooms in which he can live com- 
fortably, to which perhaps he will be confined 
in sickness. Fancy a lingering illness in a 
bedroom frantically “up-to-date”! I should 
say that if a decorator wanted to wreck his 
business the surest way of doing it would be 
to overload it with “new” art. (It is all 
very well, of course, in the decoration of a 
restaurant or of a public-house, where ad- 
vertisement is of more account than quiet ; 
but anything less likely to give the im- 
pression of home it is impossible to imagine.) 


It will surprise you, perhaps, to betold by | pe 
He P y, P F y | neither more artistic nor more honourable to 


a designer that it is the fashion to make too 
much not only of originality but of design. 

‘“‘ Every man his own designer”’ is the cry! 
In so far as design is what everyone can do, 
it is not worth bothering about. In so far 


he k iously, it is only by | : ; 
Oe ete dene, ree | than to do just what you have a mind to. 


| There is more to be proud of in overcoming 


devoting himself to it that a man even gifted 
with a rare faculty can hope to succeed, 
Designer and executant should always be 
in touch; the closer in touch they are the 
better; but they are, with few exceptions, 
two dilferent men. And it is no wicked 
taskmaster wh) has determined this. Human 
nature will have it so. We must take men 
as they are. And they are more or less lop- 


it is not; and their pretended superiority 
to trade is really inferiority to practical 
workmanship, upon which they look down. 
Outside artists do, no doubt, from time to 
time give a valuable lead to the trade; but 
they are far too contemptuous of practical 


guides at all. 
The problem of practical decoration is 


| to adapt oneself to conditions, of which 


business is one. And the artists who preach 


_ to the contrary misunderstand what decora- 


lp tons 1S 


It is not an independent art. It 
consists in doing the definite thing to be 
done—often in making the best of what 
promises to be a poor job. 
And it is nothing less than inflated vanity 
(swelled head) which prevents a man from 
finding this a worthy vocation. Who is he 


| that he should expect the world to accom- 


modate itself to him? 
To conform to conditions is not to lower 
any reasonable artistic standard. It is 


work only according to your own wild will 


| than to do the work that wants doing. The 


honour and the art alike are in the way you 
do it. To do the thing that is asked of you, 
and to make a job of it, is more difficult 


stubborn conditions (or in working within 


| them, if that may not be) than in shirking 
| them. 


It is manlier to earn a living by your 
trade than to profess an impractical theory 
of art which prevents your doing so. 

The superiority of art to trade (if any) is 
not that it is free from conditions but that 


Baa 
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it imposes upon itself higher conditions than 


that—acts up to a higher ideal. 

Has the tradesman an ideal? Heneed not 
want to be called’ an artist. Has the artist 
an ideal? He need not mind if he is called 
a tradesman. ‘The pity is that tradesmen 
are sometimes such mere tradesmen, that 
artists are such unmitigated artists. 


R.1.B.A. 


MR. ASTON WEBB’S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS. 


A eee opening meeting of the session of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects | 


was held on Monday evening last at 9, Con- 
duit Street, W., the chair being occupied by 
the new president, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., 
FS.A. 

At the commencement of his inaugural 


address, he referred to the dangerous iilness | 


and marvellous recovery of our Sovereign the 


King. Then, aftercongratulating Sir William | 
Emerson on his knighthood — an honour | 


never before conferred on a president of the 


Institute — and drawing attention to the | 
prosperous condition of the Institute (the | 


Fellows now numbering 1,700), and the pro- 
posal for alliance trom the Edinburgh 


Architectural Association (which was ap- | 


proved by the meeting), Mr. Aston Webb 
continued :— 
The president of the Architectural Associa- 


tion of Ireland (Mr. F. G. Hicks), in his | 
opening address the other day, said, speaking | 


of his Institute, “It isn’t a bit up to date, 
and there seems very little cohesion among 


the members, for they seldom have an oppor- | 


tunity of meeting.” Well, I have heard 
something of the same sort applied to this 
Institute, that there is a lack of opportunity 
for members to meet and know each other, 
and I propose, with the permission of the 
Council, to give one or two informal “at 
homes ” 
us “a bit up to date”) and where members 
may meet in a friendly way and get to know 


each other better; and I cannot help think- | 
ing that, if you will support me by your 
presence, some good may be done in this | 


direction. 


The admission of Fellows to this Institute | 
can hardly yet be said to have arrived ata | 


final and satisfactory settlement, and in my 


opinion this will not be done until Fellows | 


are elected solely from the ranks of the Asso- 
ciates, except in very exceptional instances. 


But there is at present a large number of | 


practising architects we wish to see Fellows 
whom we cannot expect to submit to our 
examinations, This is a matter which will 
have to be once more considered by your 
Council, more especially as the provision for 


the direct election of Fellows lapses in May | 


next. 
The financial position of the Institute is, I 
aim glad to say, satisfactory. Ten years ago 


we had a capital of £5,800; now we havea | 


capital of £11,500. Then our revenue hardly 
balance our expenditure; now it exceeds it 
by something over £1,000 per annum. 

It is obvious that this increased prosperity 
lays upon us the obligation of increased 
activity, for we are not a society to accumu- 
late funds, but rather to make proper use of 
those our increased prosperity supplies us 
with. 

The Institute and Education. 


A cause which I think this Institute should | 


as far as possible assist is that of archi- 
tectural education. The Institute, as an 
examining body, has deliberately left the 
education of architects to other architectural 
societies: and in this, I think, they have 
acted wisely, for the undue multiplication of 
educational centres is obviously undesirable. 
The Royal Academy has an excellent archi- 


here during the session at which | 
possibly smoking may be permitted (to bring | 


tectural school, visited and instructed by 
architects, but does not undertake very 
elementary work, and deals with design 
only. The Architectural Association has re- 
cently started a day school dealing with 
elementary work and worthy of every en- 
couragement ; it is a scheme which, I venture 
to think, this Institute would do well to 
foster by every means in its power, both 
financially and otherwise, while individual 
architects could also do much to assist it by 
advising parents to send their sons for one 
or two years to the school previous to their 
being articled to them. 


and if a certain course at the Association 
schools could be recognized as giving entrance 
to the Lower Architectural School of the 
Royal Academy, much in the same way as 
| certain work at the public schools will admit 
aman to the University of Oxford, subject, 


at last feel that the education of the next 
generation was in a fair way to being placed 
on a satisfactory footing that would be 
capable of great development. 


for this Institute to promote, or one that is 
more likely to influence architecture for 
good, than the careful and systematic educa- 
tion of our young men by a system which 
will not supplant the present system of 
apprenticeship, but will rather supplement it 


better taught systematically in a school. 


| of real use to the younger men, and, judging 
by the increasing number that enter for them, 
they are fully appreciated. Ten years ago 


last year there were no fewer than 674. The 
real benefit of these examinations is the work 
required in the preparation for them. We 


claim that, with the knowledge thus ob- 
tained, it enables those who are gifted with 
the artistic instinct the better, and with the 
more certainty, to realise their imaginations 
and aims. 
The Question of Competitions 

is another of those questions that are always 
with us, and as long as architects see fit to 
enter it is plainly the duty of this Institute 
to do what it can to secure—first, the drawing- 


| up of such conditions as shall be fair to both 
parties, and at the same time not entail more | 


_ labour on the competitors than is necessary 
to enable a competent assessor to arrive at 
a just decision ; and secondly, to secure the 
adoption and execution of the best design. 
With this end in view a series of sugges- 
tions for architectural competitions was 
drawn up by this Institute in 1881, and 
reconsidered and revised by the Council 
| during the last session. These have recently 
been sent to all public bodies likely to 
organise competitions ; in addition to which 
| acopy is always sent to the promoters of a 
contemplated competition as soon as it is 
heard of by the officials of this Institute. But 
when all this is done there still remains the 
| question of the appointment of the assessor, 
| amatter of supreme importance both to the 
promoters and the competitors. Ever since 
1881-82 architects have insisted that a pro- 
fessional adviser should be appointed in all 
open competitions, and in many cases the 
president for the time being of this Institute 
is asked to nominate the assessor, and after 
some enquiry into the matter I can find but 
little objection taken to the selections made 
or to the decisions given, bearing in mind, as 


can seldom be thoroughly satisfactory to 
more than one of the competitors. It has 


| Cases. 


These two schools at the Academy and | 
the Association do to some extent overlap, | 


of course, to any conditions that might be | 
thought desirable, a great impetus would be | 
given to both schools, and architects might | 


There is, I | 
think, no worthier or more unselfish object | 


by supplying that which cannot be learned | 
| in an architect’s office, or at least can be | 


Our examinations are, I believe, proving | 


305 went up for these examinations, while | 


do not claim that they necessarily turn out | 
artists (these are born, not made), but we do | 


I well know by experience, that the decision | 


—— 


been, however, urged by some that the selec- 
tion of the assessor should be made by a 
small committee rather than by the president, 
and that two or more assessors should be 
appointed in all competitions of any size. — 
Personally I do not share this opinion, 
believing that the sense of individual respon-— 
sibility is likely to give better results in both 


How far the system of selecting an archi- 
tect by competition for the erection of any 
building is a desirable one will, I suppose, 
always be in dispute; but that it gives an 
equality of opportunity to all architects, 
great or small, known or unknown, is, I 
think, indisputable; and it has always 
seemed to me one of the strongest points in 
its favour, for we all could name men, now 
doing excellent work, whose first opportunity — 
came by competition, and we know in this — 
crowded world of ours how difficult it is for 
new men to obtain a hearing. i 

[The president here referred to the Archi-— 
tects’ Benevolent Society, stating that out of — 
617 Fellows of the Institute only 191 sub- 
scribed, and out of 1,066 Associates only — 
7o. He ventured to think that this ought — 
not so to be. | 


The Campanile: St. Paul’s. 
The fall of the Campanile at Venice 
forcibly reminds us of the necessity for 
continual watchfulness as to the ‘structural 
stability of ancient buildings, and the — 
engineer's report on the foundations of our 
own St. Paul’s still further emphasizes the — 
fact ; and while these instances by no means 
justify undue interference or rebuilding of 
these structures, they show the danger of 
endeavouring to hand them down to posterity — 
in exactly the same condition as we have — 
received them. Most of the members of this — 
Institute will, I think, sympathise with the ~ 
desire of the Italians to re-erect their fallen 
tower, and be pleased that the Royal 
Academy has taken the lead in showing the 
practical sympathy of art*loving England — 
with Italy in her loss. But how much better, — 
by careful maintenance and judicious repair, — 
to avoid such catastrophes ! 
In the case of St. Paul’s a note of warning 
has been sounded apparently none too soon, 
and we look to the guardians of that great 
pile to take every precaution, on the best — 
possible advice, to ensure its safety, appealing — 
to the Government for funds should that be — 
necessary. 
But there is another and even greater 
danger threatening the buildings and an- ~ 
tiquities of the kingdom which would rob us” 
of much that gives this old country its charm ; — 
it is, 1am afraid, a more subtle danger and 
therefore more difficult to deal with. I mean — 
the wholesale depredations of ; 


The “Art” Dealer. 

I am informed on reliable authority that © 
certain districts in this country are systema- — 
tically mapped out by these gentlemen, and 
anything of interest, such as a panelledroom, 
a moulded ceiling, a bit of ironwork even, a — 
chest, or a clock, are all carefully scheduled, — 
the position and means of the owner ascer- — 
tained, and, as opportunity offers, the pro- 
perty is purchased, the cottage or house often 
pulled down, the contents sold, generally 
abroad, and then the land, stripped of its’ 
little treasures, is resold. It is difficult to use 
temperate language about such proceedings; 
but surely it behoves us, before it is too late, — 
in conjunction with other societies, to see if 
it is not possible to take some united action — 
to get these buildings and fittings registered 
as national belongings, so that, at any rate, 
they cannot be removed from this country, a — 
course which, I understand, has already been _ 
adopted to some extent in France and Italy. — 
This is work in which other societies are also 
interested, and we are always ready to act 
with them as occasion arises. ss 
How often we see a really noble and 
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DRAWN BY PERCY WADHAM. 


ostly building hidden away in some incon- 
enient and cramped site, without any ap- 
roaches worthy of the name, simply because 
he land was easily obtainable or happened 
9 be vacant at the time, or could be ob- 
ained cheaply, or to improve the value of 
djoining property; reasons we have heard 
ut forward repeatedly, but nearly always 
ulting in the loss of a great opportunity 


olishly supposed, money is really wasted 
nd thrown away. 


uently pointed to as an ideal one? Surely 


pen space in front of it, and is approached 
yamain thoroughfare leading directly to 
ysfacade. The Royal Exchange has a fine 
‘te, for a similar reason. Wren carefully 


Yaul’s, which would have made the city one 
f the finest in the world; but the greed and 
isputes of the citizens unfortunately pre- 
‘ented his scheme being carried out. 
jatter is of still more importance now that 
ae picturesque manner of the Houses of 
larliament and the Law Courts is givins 
lace toa more palatial and formalstyle. | 
yould venture to assert, though it should 
aely not be necessary, that every public 
uuilding should be entirely detached, and 
iould stand ona site of an area at least half 


ossible, have a fine road leading up to them. 
“he Americans are fully alive to this point, 
nd are laying-out other cities with great 
n1onumental dignity. 

| Another matter which I notice in London 


‘nd other places with regret is the disappear- 


square,” which adds so much to the appear- 
nce of the older quarters. The new-fashioned 


ce 


1e difference being that while a “square” 


onts of the houses facing it, the “ gardens” 
ave no surrounding road and the backs of 
ie houses abut immediately upon it. The 
‘sult, of course, is that while the “ iM 
ce greatly to the variety and beauty of our 
meets, the “gardens” are entirely hidden 
way. and might be non-existent as far as 
. public thoroughfares are concerned. The 


btained for the “ gardens,” counterbalanced 
ely by the improved outlook given by the 
square” to the front of the houses, while 
1 
garden,” with its rows of back windows 
nd its stagnant air, hardly make for beauty 
restfulness. 
The design and details of buildings are a 
iatter for the individual artist, and not one, 


pinion of such a body as ours, composed of 
yeieties all over the country, may, I think, 
of great use to the public authorities. 


Borough Surveyors and Architecture. 
At present, as we all know, we architects 
te unable to erect any building in any of 
ar towns without first submitting very com- 
lete plans, and in many cases elevations 
ad specifications to the borough surveyor, 
ho exercises under the local by-laws a strict 
pervision with regard to height and size of 
oms, windows, thickness of walls, the 

utest details of drainage and other 
atters; but when it comes to laying-out 
tburban districts, street improvements, and 
ich like, which call for the highest qualities 
‘the architect, the plans are usually drawn 
7 the borough surveyor and subjected appa- 
intly to practically no expert criticism 
‘hatever. 
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f ennobling and beautifying the town; | 
hile, instead of money being saved, as is © 
Why is the National Gallery site so fre- | 


ecause it has, as so few buildings have in | 
,ondon, a slightly elevated site, with a large | 


lanned the most splendid approaches to St. | 


gardens” apparently have taken their place, | 


‘as bounded by a public road, and had the — 


vantage claimed is the increased privacy | 


1 my opinion, in which this Institnte can — 
ften, if ever, usefully interfere; but when | 


reat improvements are in contemplation the — coration of Westminster Bridge was entrusted 


| 


The | 


Now, might it not be required that when 


such schemes have to be prepared they should | 


be submitted for criticism and advice tosome 
expert architectural authority, such as, say, 
the local Architectural Society, who might 
also be asked to nominate an architect to 
consult with the surveyor in preparing the 
scheme ; and, in the event of the Corporation 
or Council and the Architectural Society not 
agreeing on any point, might not the ques- 


tion be referred, say, for example, to the | 


Council of the Institute? It surely could not 
be argued that this would be derogatory to 
the borough surveyor, for, as we architects 
cheerfully submit our proposals to the sur- 
veyors, there would seem to be no impro- 
priety, but quite the reverse, in the surveyors 
laying their architectural schemes before the 
architects and, in important architectural 
schemes, working with them. 

Another matter to which the attention of 
this Institute has been called is the local 
building by-laws in many rural or practically 
rural districts, These by-laws are often 
drawn up on the lines of the building laws 
of large towns; they impose most unneces- 


_ sary and burdensome conditions on those 


s large again as the area which the buildings | 
ctually cover, and that they should, wherever | 


€ somewhat sordid surroundings of the © 


building in the country, and though the 
attention of the Local Government Board 
has been directed to the matter, and a depu- 
tation has been received, but little more has 
been done. 

The Holborn-Strand Scheme. 


The London County Council have schemes 
on hand of the greatest magnitude, and they 
have, as is well known, consulted this Insti- 
tute with reference to the great new thorough- 
fare from Holborn to the Strand. Unfor- 
tunately they were not able to adopt our 
suggestions in their entirety ; but their com- 
mittee, with the best intentions (which they 


: i | appear not to have been strong enough to 
ce in the new quarters of the old-fashioned | 


carry through), obtained designs in a limited 
competition, and a report upon them by an 
assessor whose decision everyone would 
have been willing to abide by. This report, 
however, was not made public for two years, 
and appears to have remained a dead letter 
since ; and now, I believe, this Institute and 
the public are absolutely in the dark as to 
whether there is to be any general scheme or 


_ control over the buildings to be erected, and, 


if so, by whom this control is to be exer- 


_ cised, whether each plot is to be let to the 


highest bidder, without any reference to a 
general scheme, and, finally, what has 
become of the design placed first in the 
assessor's award; and yet it is hardly too 
much to say that in almost any other capital 
in Europe it would be looked upon as a 
matter of public and national importance, 
and surely it is one on which all are entitled 
to be informed. 

The encouragement of local schools of art 


by their municipalities is another matter | 


that should interest this Institute. It will be 
remembered that when London was being 
decorated for the recent Coronation the de- 


to the Royal College of Art; and, mainly 
through the instrumentality, I believe, of Sir 


William Richmond, funds were provided by | 


the London County Conncil for the purpose, 
the students giving their services. I think 
the Council and all concerned are to be con- 
gratulated on this experiment, which might 
be usefully followed throughout the country, 
for there are many buildings required for 
temporary purposes which require erection 
and decoration, and present precisely the 
opportunity required for students to try their 
hands upon. The employment of students 
in such work is better than their employment 
on more permanent work, where their inex- 
perience: ins recorded against them, and 
may only end in discouragement. 

While considering the responsibilities of 
municipalities towards the encouragement of 
the arts and crafts, we may remind ourselves 


of the responsibilities that lie also with us. 
We rightly have a voice in the selection of 
the artists and craftsmen who work on our 
buildings. Depend upon it, great discourage- 
ment is caused to earnest workers, and much 
harm done, if just to save ourselves time and 
trouble we take the first article of commerce 
that comes to hand. Think what a school 
of craftsmen the enthusiasm of Pugin raised, 
producing work which is really little short 
of marvellous when we remember the sort of 
work that was being done at that time. We 
still feel its beneficial effects. Gilbert Scott, 
William Burges, J. F. Bentley, and many 
others, both dead and living, have done the 


| Same; it is certainly one of the directions in 


which we can do incalculable good or ill to 
our art, and it is a responsibility of which 
we cannot and must not divest ourselves. 

A Tribute to Bentley. 

I cannot conclude without reference to one 
building recently erected, the Cathedral 
Church at Westminster, and its gifted archi- 
tect, the late John Francis Bentley, one of the 


| most inspired church architects of the day. 


| piers, its ambulatories and its chapels. 
| a step forward in church building, nobly 


At Westminster the problem was different 
from that required by the traditional Gothic 
plan of a cruciform church, with deep choir 
and transepts; and this difference naturally 
and properly affected the whole design, and 
while an enormous uninterrupted area has 
been provided for the assembling of large 
masses of worshippers, the mystery so neces- 
sary for the interior of a religious building 
has been admirably preserved by the careful 
lighting, the simple intricacy of its arches, its 
It is 


planned, and one for which we may be all 
unreservedly grateful. I would only venture 
to hope that some day the entrance front 
may be better seen from Victoria Street by 
the removal of one or two houses, and that 
the interior of the building may in due 
course be worthily completed. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

Liverpool Cathedral is still one of the 
possibilities of the future; let us hope that 
it may prove, when erected, yet another 
step forward. I have already expressed my 
opinion that the author of the design named 
as the best in the first competition should 
have been given an opportunity of showing 
what he could do on the new site; it has, 
however, been decided otherwise. The re- 
quest in the first conditions for the second com- 
petition that the building should be designed 
In a certain style was a curious instance of 
the inability of the public to trust architects 
to design for them what is most suitable, for 
though this condition has been since with- 
drawn it is,I believe, generally understood 
that the promoters remain of the same 
opinion still. We can only hope that the 
best man may finally be entrusted with this 
great monumental work, and that, when it is 


completed, he may be rewarded by the 


unstinted admiration of his brother archi- 
tects, the highest reward any of us can hope 
to gain. 

Modern Work. 

We all of us lavish endless praise on old 
work, but are, perhaps, too chary of bestow- 
ing it upon that of our own time. If we are 
always contrasting the greatness of old work 
with the inferiority of the new, can we 
wonder if the public take the same view, 
and ask us to reproduce for them what we all 
so greatly admire ? It is true we cannot repro- 
duce old work ; but the public do not under- 
stand that, for we do not teach them 
so. Great painters are not asked to paint 
in the style of Giotto, Fra Angelica or 
Titian, and would not do so if they were. 
Excellent copies of these great masters 
are made, and in a few years are some- 
times mistaken for the originals; but 
they are not made by our great painters, 
and are esteemed of little worth. Sculptors 
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no longer masquerade our living statesmen 
in Roman togas, or attempt to reproduce a 
Jubilee procession in imitation of the Par- 
thenaic frieze. Why, then, should we still 
be asked to design in the thirteenth century 
or any other bygone styles? Because, we 
are told, we have no style of our own. But 
we are quite sure that a tradition once broken 
can never be picked up again? And are we 
quite certain that the Renaissance tradition 
has ever been entirely lost in England? I 
do not think so. Are we going on for ever 
telling our young men they must not only 
study but copy old work, for they can never 
hope to produce anything equal to it? Is 
that likely to give them inspiration? Are 
we to tell them that while painting and 
sculpture are alive, the last word has already 
been said on architecture? There cannot be 
an architect who holds this opinion, though, 
I am afraid, under present circumstances we 
cannot wonder if the public doso. 1am not 
thinking of that will-o’-the wisp, a new style 
—that may or may notcome, I do not know ; 
but rather suggesting that by a generous 
appreciation of modern work, and by boldly 
and generously showing our belief in it, good 
contemporary work may be encouraged, and 
abound among us, so that the public may 
come to believe and be interested in it also. 
There is one quality we all desire in our 
buildings, whether we attain it ornot, repose 
—a quality we find alike in buildings so 
dissimilar as the exterior of St. Paul’s and 
the interior of Westminster Abbey, in St. 
George’s Hall, and even in that ornate river- 
front of the Houses of Parliament. It is the 


matured knowledge, and guided by a true 


artistic sense: it is entirely independent of | 


styles, it combines simplicity without bald- 
ness and richness under control. It is a 
quality that can be felt, and, as Wren says, 
“aims at Eternity.” 


A vote of thanks to the president was | 


proposed by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
and seconded by Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. 


Mr. Alexander Graham announced with | 


regret the deaths of William Salway (Mel- 
bourne), 
(Bradford), Emerich Steindl (hon. correspond- 
ing member, and architect of the Parliament 
House, Budapest) and Eugene Miintz, the 
eminent architect and archeologist of Paris. 

The secretary announced that Messrs. W. G. 


Perkins and A. H. Verstage had passed the | 
October examination qualifying them to act | 


as district surveyors in London. 
The following gentlemen have been nomi- 
nated by the Council for election at the 


business meeting to be held on December ist | 


(of London, except where otherwise stated) :— 
As Fellows: W. Black (Cape Town), W. 
J. Hardcastle, L. V. Hunt, L. Martin, J. 
Ransome and S. B. Russell. 
As Associates: G. W. Allsop (New Zea- 


land), C.‘W. Beaumont, J. H. Belfrage, R. | 


Berrill, W. Bevan, H. C. Bishop, E. D. Brown, 


R. P. Chamberlain (Leicester), H. Chapman, | 
A. R. Conder, E. F. M. Elmes, R. F. Farrar, | 


J. H. Gibbons (Manchester), T. H. Gibbs, 
T. S; Gregson, B. Greig, P. J. Groom, P. J. 
Haywood, W. H. Hobeday, O. Holden 
(Kettering), H. S. Jardine, I. C. Kent (Hail- 
sham), R. G. Kirkby (Sunderland), H.L.E.M. 
de Colleville (Brighton), W. J. Nash (Bourne- 
mouth), C. F. Newcombe (Newcastle), P. C. 
Newman, W. C. Oman (Johannesburg), E. 
O. Payne, W. S. Payne, M. McM. Roberts, 
H. R. Robertson, E. Sim (Blackburn), S. 


Smith (Deal), J. Swarbrick (Manchester), C. | 


F. Ward, L. F. Ward, C. W. F. Wheeler, 
T. W. Whipp (Scarborough), H. A. Wilson 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), R. G. Wilson, juntr. 
(Aberdeen), D. Wood (Newark), W. Wrigley 
(Wakefield). 

As Hon. Associate : 
ERE A Solfo es 


G. M. Freeman, 


George Truefitt, Charles France | 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of veaders who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Oak Turrets on Roofs. 


Braprorp.—J. D. writes: “I am erecting 
an oak turret in the middle of a roof of red 
tiles. Could any solution be applied in 
order to keep it from disfiguring the tiles 
during wet weather?” 

Varnish might be used, or if this is objected 
to the oak may be. given a coat of boiled 
oil. 

Architects’ Assistants for South Africa. 

P. M. E. (Edgbaston) writes: ‘ Being 
desirous of going out to South Africa, and 
having read the article on the subject in 
the Bur_pers’ JourNnAL for October 15th, I 
should be glad to know the best means of 
securing an appointment out there, and 
whether you could recommend an agency.” 

H. H. (Workington) writes: “ How could 
I obtain the names and addresses of one or 
two architectural firms in South Africa 
(Johannesburg or Natal) to whom I might 


| apply for a situation as assistant ?” 


Avec (London) writes: ‘‘(1) What is the 


result of good proportion, arrived at by | approved aspect for a South African bunga- 


low? (2) What is the meaning of the term 
‘steel’ as applied to ceilings or roofs by 
Colonials? (3) Are any of the building 


materials we are accustomed to deal with. 


prohibitive in South Africa ?” 

BuncaLtow (Greenock) writes: “Kindly 
name a book dealing with domestic archi- 
tecture in South Africa.” 

Readers must not expect too much from 
us. We have published a good deal of in- 
formation about architecture and architects 
in South Africa, and in our issue for October 
22nd we were able to state the salaries paid 
to architects’ assistants and the costs of 
living in the Transvaal and Natal. We 
have communicated with Mr. Chamberlain 
on the subject and published his reply. But 
still we are asked for more: in fact, some 
readers seem to think we are a kind of office 
for architectural emigrants. So that just 
now we can say nothing in answer to the 
above queries about obtaining appoiutments 
in South Africa. We may note, however, 
that the Transvaal Association of Architects 
has been formed at Johannesburg, with Lord 
Milner as honorary president. This associa- 
tion seems to consist chiefly of the architects 
who belonged to the South African Associa- 


_ tion of Engineers and Architects founded in 


1891, but who resented the elimination of 
the word “architects” from the title. Its 
objects are stated to be primarily to form an 
influential representative body on the lines 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
to whom the Government, the town council, 
and other public institutions may refer 
matters on which they desire the views of 
the profession. We have addressed a letter to 
this Association on the subject of architecture 
in their country, and in due course hope to 
publish their reply. Meanwhile we must ask 
readers not to send us any more enquiries on 
the subject, as we have nothing fresh to tell 
them. As to the London querist who wants 
to know what is the approved aspect for a 
South African bungalow, we would ask him 
to look at the map and note where the sun 
rises, and we would also suggest that if he 
thinks of practising architecture in South 
Africa it will be time enough to find out the 
proper aspects when he getsthere. The term 
‘steel,’ we presume, means stamped metal 


sheets if applied to ceilings and corru 
or sheet iron if applied to roofs, | 
gard to building materials, it would o 
too much space to answer that query i 
we would refer our correspondent to M 
John Begg’s article on ‘ Johannesbut 
Before and After the War,” published in ¢ 
BuiLpers’ JournaL for March 7th, 19 
There was also an article by Mr. B 
“Architecture in the Transvaal,’ pu 
in the R.I.B.A. Journal for January 13th, 
Lastly, as to a book on South A 
domestic architecture, there is ‘‘ Old Colon 
Houses of the Cape of Good Hope” 
lished by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, 
Holborn, W.C., price ros. 6d. nett—an 
trated review of it appeared in the Burr 
Journat for March 21st, 1g00); and doubt 
the two articles on “ Architecture of the 
in South Africa” in the ARCHITEC 
Review for October and November, 
will also be of interest to our corresponde 


Fences and Boundary Lines. 
Lonpon, E.C.—X. Y. Z. writes: “Whiat 
the usual mode of determining the o 
ships of, say, an oak cleft fence in 4 
absence of evidence on the point? Is { 
framing or the face of the pales genera 
placed towards the owner’s property?” 
The face of the pales forms the line 
boundary, the theory being that an owl 
erects the framework of the fence upon] 
own property and then fixes the pales 
nails driven homewards, in exactly the sa 
way as one would do did the fence 
street or roadway. Of course it is po 
that in very exceptional circumstances (¢ 
by a sale of part of a property which | 
pressly reserves a certain fence) the fe 
may belong to the other side, but iti 
unlikely to occur, and in such a case 
evidence rebutting the legal assumpt 
mentioned above must be forthcoming. T 
question as to which owner had repaired t 
fence would then be of material value. 


eee a 


Strength of Brickwork in Piers a 1d 
Walls, ' 


Lonpvon, S.W.—E. E. B. writes: “* W. 
the safe load on brickwork by Go 
formula (1) for piers, (2) for long walls 
a concentrated load at a given point, t 
into full consideration the longi 
strength of the wall? The brickwork 
arranged by the R.I.B.A. apparently 
that walls 2ft. 3in. by rft. 6in. have di 
the strength of piers 1ft.6in. square. Bi 
tinuing a line down on either side of a 
concentrated on a long wall to an 
representing the bonding of the brick 
surely our wall will be stronger still 
how much ? Should the bearing area be 
halfway down the wall and Gordon’s form 
applied?” ; 

Brick piers are as a rule of large 
compared with the height, and itis not us 
to apply Gordon’s formula to them. I 
brick pier 2ft. 3in. by rft. 6in. showed di 
the strength of a pier of similar construct 
and height ift. 6in. sq., it was’ possibly d 
in some way to the influence of the bondi 
as there is nothing in the mere dimensions 
account for it. When a wall is loaded 
concentrated points the pressure is assum 
to spread outwards in the lower course 
an angle of 30 degs. from the vertical on ea 
side ofthe load. It does not strictly f 
the bonding of the brickwork, as a brick 
happen to be broken across the middle 
in no way stops the bricklayer from layin 
it as a whole one. If Gordon’s formu 
used for brick piers the coefficient wou 
giy: It will not apply to brick walls 
they are loaded throughout, and then a u 
length would be taken and treated asa pie 

HENRY ADAMS 
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hhorism for the Week. 
jew not this spive by measure giv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands ; 
‘hat fabrick rises high as heav'n 
Whose basis on devotion stands.—P rior. 
Tue sketch of the font in 
Siena Cathedral, by Mr. Her- 
rt Raine, shows one of the two noted 
ly-water basins at the west end of the 
ve. Both are similar in shape, their plan 
ing roughly triangular, with circular basins 
d bases. They are of Siena marble carved 
ry delicately and beautifully.—The church 
» San Giorgio Maggiore at Venice can 
ast of possessing what are undoubtedly 
aong the richest and most beautiful Renais- 
nee stalls in the world. There are two 
as of them (a part of the upper tier is 
own in Mr. Raine’s sketch), and every stall 
each tier is different. Buta sketch of so 
yall a portion can only give a small idea 
| the whole effect, which is truly mar- 
dlous.—Nevers is built on a hill above the 
dire right in the middle of France. It has 
fine cathedral (shown in the general view 
ym the Pont de Loire) chiefly notable for 
ving an apse above the crypt and another 
the opposite end of the building. The 
thedral is now being restored. The Porte 
1 Croux, which forms the main part of 
r. Wadham’s masterly sketch, is the most 
teresting relic of the ramparts which once 
wcircled the town. It was built between 
93 and 1398, and now containsa collection 
' sculptured stones. The Tour Goguin 
ces the river to the west of the bridge. It 
as been aptly called a large dovecot, but 
wmerly it was a point of defence on the 
alls. 


ur Plates. 


Tue report for the past 
session—the twenty-eighth 
—states that there has been 
substantial increase in the membership, and 
vat the work has been very satisfactory. 
he Council found it necessary again to 
wrward a protest to the new Housing Com- 
ittee of the Birmingham Corporation, urging 
tat municipal architectural work should 
competed for in open competitions; and 
‘ey received in reply a letter from the chair- 
an promising consideration for the views 

the Association when any new building 
themes were promoted. The question of the 
coposed appointment of an architect to the 
irmingham School Board was also dis- 
dssed, and it was decided to send a deputa- 


irmingham 
rchitectural 
ssociation. 


od other architects to lay before the Com- 
1 the proposals dealt with at the 
revious meeting. The deputation waited 
pon the Committee and set forth its views. 
turing the session the classes in design and 
onstruction were well attended, and the 
rork of the sketching class was fairly satis- 
actory. Three visits were paid to works in 
ogress, the first to the new Board schools 
t Handsworth (Messrs. Buckland & Farmer, 
rchitects); the second to the new Free 
ibrary at Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry T. 
fare, F.R.I.B.A., architect); and the third 
» the Wolverhampton Exhibition buildings, 
aen in course of erection (this visit was 
tranged as a sequel to a paper read by Mr. 
indsay Jones, who conducted the party over 
ae site). The statement of accounts shows a 
lalance of £26 on theright side. Mr. Arthur 
Ae F.R.LB.A., 
ae Association for the current session, and 
fr. T. Cooper, A.R.I.B.A., the vice-president. 
«mong the papers to be read before the 
ssociation are the following :— November 
th, Mr. Andrew Johnson, M.LC.E., M.LM.E., 
a “Armoured Concrete’”’; November arst, 
fr. W. Henman, F.R.I.B.A., on “The De- 
elopment of Hospital Design, illustrated by 


| tecture” ; 


| and Mr. John Ward.” 


on composed of members of the Council 


is the president of | 


the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast” ; 
December 5th, Miss E. Charles, A.R.I.B.A., 


' on “Furniture”; January gth, Mr. Bedford 


Lemere on “Architectural Photography” ; 
January 23rd, Mr. A. T. Cooper, A.M.LC.E., 
F.R.AS., on “The Application of Electric 
Light to Buildings”; February 6th, Mr. 
James S. Gibson, A.R.I.B.A. (subject to be 
announced); February 20th, Mr. Edgar 
Wood on “Experiences”; March 6th, Mr. 
E. Guy Dawber on “The Evolution of 
Chairs”; March 2oth, Mr. Harold Baker 
on “ A Sketch of the History of English Archi- 
and March 27th, Mr. C. Silk on 
“The B.A.A. Excursion to Banbury,” illus- 
trated by Mr. Thomas Cooper, A.R.I..B.A., 


In his concluding address at 
the Royal Academy Professor 
Church suggested that paintings 
in fresco would withstand the London atmo- 
sphere, even in the open-air, if they were 
executed with baryta water instead of the 
customary lime water. Baryta water can be 
used with safety when twenty times stronger 


Preserving 
Stonework. 


| than lime water, and the sulphuric acid in 


London’s atmosphere, though it destroys the 
lime in a fresco, forms in combination with 
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| from further deterioration. 
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baryta an insoluble and practically inde- 
structible substance which preserves from 
harm the colours of the painting. Professor 
Church said that he had been using baryta with 
success in the Chapter House at Westminster, 
where the thirteenth-century stone-carving has 
practically been converted into gypsum by 
the action of the atmosphere. So bad was. 
the state of this carving when Professor 
Church commenced his treatment that when 
touched portions would adhere to the fingers, 
and it was liable to be damaged even by the 
shghtest touch with a feather-brush. He 
thought, however, that the application of 
the baryta water had preserved the carvings 
The Professor 
described the changes that time and chemical 
action brought about in other mediums 
besides fresco, but in the case of oil, water- 
colour and tempora he could, of course, say 
little or nothing that was new. 
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HOME COMPETITION : 
FEDDEN, ARCHITECT. 


-1* Flor Plan. 


SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN, 
(See next page.) 
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(Novemter 5, £90 


TO ARCHITECTS AND 
THEIR ASSISTANTS. 
ihe the Bur_pErs’ Journat for October 22nd 

full particulars were given of a new 
competition which we have started for the 
special benefit of architects’ assistants. 

No. 182, Fleet Street, London—an old 
stuccoed building of the last century—has 
been chosen as the subject of the competition, 
and the problem set is to re-design the front 
so that it complies with all modern require- 
ments, 

The conditions are to be accepted frankly 
and the front is to be a logical outcome of 
them. Designs are to be sent in between 


November 25th and December 1st next. 
Prizes of £5 5s, £3 38. and £2 2s. are offered. 


Special Note. 


Several correspondents have written asking 
what is the height of the. ground floor, and 
they seem to be worrying themselves about 
getting the exact dimensions. Now it was 
stated very clearly in the conditions that the 
existing dimensions of the building need not 
be absolutely adhered to, but that such 
reasonable variations might be made as 
necessity required. The floor lines were 
marked on the illustration published, and 
so far as the ground floor is concerned it is 
easy to determine its approximate height. 
The height from the pavement to the lead 
flat over the fascia-board above the shop is 
given as raft. 6in., and it is apparent that 
the ceiling must be about rft. 6in. below the 
flat; which gives the approximate height of 
the ground floor as rrft. 

Competitors should work out these things 
for themselves. The particulars were worded 
as clearly as possible, yet one correspondent 
writes to know whether competitors are to 
design the shop front as well! Of course they 
are to design the shop front. That is the 
most difficult part of all. 

Another correspondent asks us to give him 
an idea of the London County Council’s 
regulations about projections of cornices and 
butts: but we would observe that it is the 
competitors who are making the designs for 
this competition, not ourselves: and our cor- 
respondent had better refer to Laxton’s, 
Lockwood’s or one of the many other books 
which give the London Building Acts. 

Another correspondent writes: “Can you 
supply the direction of the joists and ap- 
proximate weight of floors to be carried by 
the front wall?’’; another asks whether 
designs have to be on two separate sheets of 
Imperial size, though this is distinctly stated 
in the conditions; and other correspondents 
ask other questions equally irrelevant. 

Competitors must think for themselves and 
not expect us to do it for them. Only 
by working out their own problems can 
they expect to become competent architects ; 
and it is the special object of this competition 
to exercise that faculty. 


Grantham Nurses’ Home Competition.— 
The design by Mr. H. L. Fedden, of 11, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., illustrated on the 
preceding page, was placed second in the 
recent competition for a home for three nurses 
at Grantham, to be erected as a memorial of 
the late Queen Victoria. The cost was not 
to exceed £800. \ 
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Engineering Noles. 


The Girls ‘School, Abergavenny, has re- 


cently been fitted with hot-water heating | 
apparatus by Messrs. John King, Ltd., en- | 


gineers, Liverpool, who have employed their 


| latest improved “Rahnee” radiators and 


“Rex ” radiator valves. 


Electric Tramway Expansion in Lanca- | 


shire.—The first completed length of the 
South Lancashire Electrical Tramways con- 
necting Leigh with Bolton was opened 
for public use recently. .The system when 
finished will include over one hundred miles 
of tramways, linking Manchester, Liverpool, 
Wigan, Accrington, Bolton, St. Helen’s, Leigh, 
and other cities and towns. The Atherton, 
Tyldesley and Hindley routes are now com- 
pleted, while the Liverpool and St. Helen’s 
branch was opened a few weeks back. 


London Bridge Widening. —The Institution 
of Junior Engineers, by permission of the 
Bridge House Estates Committee, recently 
paid a visit to the London Bridge Widening 
Works, and had the opportunity of witness- 
ing the erection of the last girder of the tem- 
porary footbridge. The resident engineer, 


| Mr. W. B. Cole, A.M.I.C.E., assisted by Mr 


Lynton and Mr. Hugh Cruttwell, showed the 
party over. For the convenience of foot- 
passengers temporary footbridges are under 
course of construction on both the east and 
west sides of London Bridge. Each foot- 
bridge consists of five spans of steelwork, 
one span 157f{t. 7in., and four spans 146ft. 5in., 


| which are supported from the piers by steel- 
| work trestles and at the abutments by timber 
| trestles built up from the stairs leading down 


to the river, the intervals between the ends 


_ of the steelwork and the footway levels at 


the ends of London Bridge being filled in by 
timberwork. The clear width of the tem- 
porary footbridges is about i1ft. 2in., and 
the length from end to end is about 1,006ft. 


_ On the top booms of the girders and on the 
| top timbers of the timberwork a crane road 


_ on each footbridge. 
_ used for dismantling the existing parapet, 
| &c., and setting new stones. 


is laid and two electric cranes are mounted 
These cranes will be 


The total 
weight of steelwork is about 750 tons, and 
the new granite will amount to about 50,000 


_ ft. cub. The architect for the work is Mr. 


Andrew Murray, F.R.I.B.A., city surveyor; 


_ the engineer is Mr. E. Cruttwell, M.I.C.E.; 


and the contractors are Messrs. Pethick 
Brothers, of Plymouth, with the Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Co. as sub-contractors 


| for the steelwork. 


Vauxhall Bridge.—The time is approach- 
ing when it will be possible for the London 
County Council to let the contract for the 


| Construction of the superstructure of the new 


Vauxhall Bridge. About three years ago the 
Council, after long deliberation, decided that 
the new bridge should be of concrete faced with 


| granite. After certain legal proceedings have 


been taken against the present contractor for 
the foundations and the piers in regard to 
the width of the waterways, and after the 
opinion of counsel has been taken on the 
matter, it has been found that the headways 
to the three openings on the accepted plan 
for a concrete and granite bridge do not 
comply with certain clauses of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Act, 1895. The engineer has reported 
that he cannot carry out the construction of 
a concrete bridge to leave the openings of 


| 7oft. wide and give them a clear headway as 


required by the Act of 18ft. and 15ft. respec- 
tively throughout the whole width. The 
Bridges Committee of the Council, in view 
of these facts, have been considering what 
should be done, and have had designs pre- 
pared of the only type of bridge, namely, a 
steel one, which, under the circumstances, 
they say they could recommend the council 
to erect. They state in a report on the sub- 


ject that the erection of a steel bridge fa 
with granite had received their careful atten 
tion, but had been abandoned for severa 
reasons. The elevation which they cone 
shows the most satisfactory is that for ; 
superstructure to be wholly constructed 9 
steel, with elliptical arches and ornamenta 
facings. The cost for engineering works fo; 
such a structure, including the approaches, j 
estimated at £170,000, and the committe 
asks the Council to sanction expenditure uy 
to that amount. 


Builders Notes. 


Mr. W. Seaton, builder and contracto 0 
Pontypridd, died last week. He 


Mr. F. M. Vick, sen., a well-known buil 
and contractor, of Chichester, died last week 
at the age of sixty-seven years. la 


The Northampton Master Builders’ Asso 
ciation held its annual dinner last week, Mr 
John Bird presiding. 


“= 
While excavating a Sewer in Bri htside 
Village, Sheffield, last Friday a fall of earth 
occurred in a trench about 6ft.in depth, am 
the three men working therein were killed, — 


Fireproof Floors.—The tender of the 
Columbian Fireproofing Co. 37, King 
William Street, E.C., has been accepted by 
the City of Sheffield Corporation for concrete 
fireproof floors, roofs, &c., in their new pre- 
mises, Angel Street, Sheffield, and the work 
is now in hand. Their tenders have a 
been accepted for the branch banks at Fle 
wood, Lancashire, and Sixways, Birmingham, 
for the London City and Midland Ban 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


Police as Painters.—The Watch C 
mittee of the Manchester City Council ha 
passed the following resolution :-—“ That # 
Committee having further considered t 
question of painters’ work being done 
policemen and firemen, which is referred 
in the resolution of the Council of Oct 
1st, are of opinion that the important wo 
of painting the police- and fire-stations 
given out to contractors, in conformance 
with the usual practice of the Committee.” 


London County Council.—At last weel 
meeting of the Council the Parliamentai 
Committee recommended “that it 
referred to the Parliamentary, Highwa 
Finance and Housing Committees to at on 
consider the advisability of the Council p 
moting in the next session of Parliament 
Bill on the subject of underground railw. 
in London.” ‘This was carried.—The H 
ways Committee brought up its report wi 
reference to the proposed tramway oy 
Westminster Bridge and along the Victo 
Embankment to the Strand, and the Coum 
resolved ‘‘that application be made in 
next session of Parliament for powers f 
the construction by the Council of a doub 
line of tramways from the present tramwe 
terminus in Westminster Bridge Road, vi 
Westminster Bridge, Victoria Embankmen 


and Tramways) 1902, between 
Strand and the Embankment, to join, at 
point near the Strand, the undergrour 
tramway authorised by that Act.”—On th 
report of the Theatres Committee, Sir A. W 
the chairman, said the Council was respon 
sible for public safety in 350 houses capable 
of accommodating 400,000. On the one 
side they were attacked as being too rigorous 
in their exactions, and on the other side they 
were asked to be stricter. The Council had 
received the damnosa‘ hereditas of theatres, 
wedged and jambed between ordinary 
dwelling-houses, which were quite unfitted 
for the purposes for which they were built. 


1 ‘denied that their requirements were 
cessive or exacting. In this matter it was 
mpossible to get finality, but this he could 
y—that in no theatre constructed under 
tiem 
id called upon to deal with any require- 
nents which entailed any large expenditure. 
n the case of the safety of the people the 
Souncil could not swerve an inch to the 
ight or left, and, that being secured, they 
would endeavour to the utmost to obtain 
the co-operation of the theatre managers.— 
Qn the recommendation of the Highways 
Sommittee, it was agreed to make applica- 


Council’s conditions had the managers | 


ion to Parliament for powers for the con- | 
struction by the Council of new tramways | 


Yom Battersea Park Road, via Battersea 
Bridge Road and Battersea Bridge, to a 
soint in Beaufort Street, Chelsea, near King’s 
Road. The estimated cost of the new line 
is £57,067.—The Council authorised the 
{mprovements Committee to spend £30,600 
in constructing vaults under the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand, and the portion 


widened. 


Views and Reviews. 


A Book of Lettering. 
_ A good many books of lettering have been 
compiled at one time and another, and there 
s nothing particularly praiseworthy in this 
collection. The author has thought it ex- 


lable to be struck is that nearest the storm- 
cloud, and the highest may not be the 
nearest. The popular beliefs about light- 
ning conductors are mostly incorrect. A 
conductor does not attract lightning, so that 
if there is one at the end of a building and 
the flash occurs at the opposite end it is to 
be expected that the current will take the 


| path of least resistance, that is, the shortest. 


Then, again, a church with four pinnacles 
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is not protected because one has a conductor | 


—they all want conductors: and the same 
thing applies to chimneys, for which the 
coronal band around the top, with spikes at 
intervals, is undoubtedly the best. As regards 
the points themselves, Mr. Hands says there 
is no necessity for them to be like needles, 
nor to be tipped with platinum. The size 
of the conductor (generally of copper tape 


here, though iron is used abroad) should not | 


be less than #in. wide by }in. thick, but there 
is no necessity to make it larger than sufh- 
cient to prevent fusion. 


_ fixed close to the building, because the latter 
of Southampton Row which was now being | 


is of much less conductivity, and it is con- 


| sequently of no benefit to use brackets or 


pedient to develop his lettering from ordinary | 


writing, but, however good the actual prac- 
tice may be, the results are not very pleasing ; 
the writing forms merged into type are 
really no better than some of the job 
printer's stock-in-trade. Then follow the 


usual styles of lettering, Egyptian, Roman, | 


Old English, Gothic and German, and 


alphabets done with pen and brush, alpha- 


bets based on Anglo-Saxon and later work, |: 
monograms | 


stencil and wire-work letters, 
and type alphabets, We candidly think a 


lot of these are very ugly. Moreover, in the | 


actual drawing of them there is a shakiness 
of line which is distressing, especially when 
it concerns wire-work, which is essentially 
smooth in outline. [he book is an element- 
ary one, and on that account cannot be 
recommended, for if one is wrong at the 
start, how can the finish be right ? 


© Lettering,” designed and compiled by Frank Steeley. 
London: G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., 127, Strand, W.C. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Scientific Lightning Protection. 

This excellent booklet on lightning con- 
ductors should be read by all architects and 
builders, for they will learn many new facts 
which modern science has established and 
will have a score of fallacies dispelled. Of 
late years considerable attention has been 
devoted to this subject, and the deliberations 
of the Lightning Rod Conference haveshown 
the right method of setting to work. Light- 
ning is so gigantic a force, so erratic in its 
path, and so swift, that the difficulties of 
studying it are enormous; but as the result 
of constant and scientific observation it is 
now possible to render a building practically 
lightning-proof. To do so, however, requires 
exact expert knowledge. There are many new 
things to be considered and many old ideas 
to be abandoned. Mr. Hands observes that 
a difference in height makes very little 
difference in risk, for houses on hills are not 
more often struck than those in valleys. 
Chimney shafts are undoubtedly lable to be 
struck, not simply because of their height, 
but for the reason that the heat they send up 
forms a path of comparatively low resistance 
to the lightning flash. Then, again, it is to 
be noted that flashes are not always vertical 
—side flashes are frequent—and it follows 
that in any particular case the part most 


other supports, which, morever, are handy 
for burglars. As to earth connections, Mr. 
Hands has many mistaken notions to expose. 
It is wrong to merely make the copper-plate 
in contact with some isolated patch of 
moisture or to put it in a brick-lined pit. 
The connection must be with the earth 
direct, and this may be made by attaching 
the end of the conductor to a gas or water 
main. Moist earth is a better conductorthan 
dry earth, but thunderstorms are most pre- 
valent during hot weather, and any provision 


for keeping the place moist by drippings | 


from a down pipe is therefore untrustworthy ; 
indeed, it is about as effective as the plan 
of a certain gentleman who always went 
out with a. jug when thunderstorms ap- 


Q | hed and is li 
towards the end of the work a series of | BS ne) poutedvout bis Title pirearn (of 


water! There are many other details to 
which space cannot be devoted here, but 
they are all dealt with in Mr. Hands’s 
booklet, which, though in some sense a trade 
publication, contains much information of 
use to all concerned with the subject. 


“ Scientific Protection: A Guide to the Proper Applica- 
tion of Lightning Conductors,” by Alfred Hands, F.R.M.S. 


i ae Gray & Son, 115, Leadenhall Street, London, | 
IDO 


Surveying ¢ Sanifafion. 


Bridlington Corporation Scheme. — The 
Bridlington Town Council have decided to 
buy The Elms, the residence of the lave Dr. 
Brett, for the sum of £3,250, and also four 
cottages to the south of that, with 7,163 
sq. yds. of land behind for £1,500: the 
object being to widen St. John’s Street, to 
use the back land to enlarge the council's 
depét and cattle market, and to utilise the 
remainder as building land. 


The Condition of Derbyshire Roads.—Mr. 
A. Haslewood, surgeon, of Buxton, recently 
wrote to the Local Government Board with 
reference to the condition of the Derbyshire 
roads stating that he had repeatedly taken 
the trouble to report upon the abominable 
condition of the roads, bridle-paths, gates 
and overhanging and obstructing trees in the 
jurisdiction of many of the parish and rural 
district councils in the neighbourhood, and 
so far without achieving any result further 
than promises of amendment, and hesuggested 
that the defaulting councils must be under 
an absolute compulsion to put and maintain 
the roads, old as well as new, in good 
condition. He received a reply from the 
Assistant-Secretary of the Local Government 
Board stating that the Board could not 
usefully intervene in the matters to which he 
referred. 


The tape should be | 


| architectural character. 


| taps. 


New Patents. 


T hese patents ave open to opposition until 
December 8th. 


1901.— Sewage Filters.—17,581. J. Lowe, 
22, Market Street, Droylsden, Manchester. 
A number of chambers are constructed under 
the filter bed, and a vacuum is created in 
them. By this means the sewage is drawn 
quickly through the filtering medium. 


Fixing Grates in Showrooms.—22,288. 
P. Watsu, 33-35, Barronstrand Street, Water- 
ford. A long rod is used, screwed at its 
upper end and having a hook at the bottom 
for passing under the grate. The upper end 
carries a cranked strip which holds the jamb 
and lintel in place. Two of these rods are 
needed, one at each side. 


Slide Rules. —23,236. J. Perry, 34, Palace 
Gardens Terrace, London, W. This inven- 
tion relates to slide calculating rules of the 
Gravet type. Ordinarily the rule has four 
scales, A, B, C,D; butin this device the p 
scale is replaced by a log log scale—that is, 
a scale graduated proportionally to the log 
logs of the numbers from 2°5 to 1,000 or 
more. 


1902. — Painting Floors. — 18,775. A. 
Soporsk!, Kosten, Posen, Germany. The 
device consists of a paint container having 
two brush wheels arranged under it. These 
latter are fed with the paint above them and 
are notated through gearing as the apparatus 
is passed over the floor. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
December 15th. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 


1901.—13,736, Watson, furnaces for the 
destruction of town refuse. 19,612, WALKER, 
sliding windows. 21,331, PrisTER, cloisonné 
mosaics and windows. 21,443, Burton, 
roof glazing. 21,614, Porter, constructing 


roadways, pavements, floors, Gc. 22,936, 
Birks, well-sinking apparatus. 24,023, 
Cousin, smoke-consuming furnaces. 24,247, 
Cuifrorp, kilns, 24,275, ARNOLD, devices 
for dressing, turning and cutting. stone. 


24,580, WILKINSON, materials for pavements. 
25,349, SHANKS & Burnsipg, water-supply 
25,519, FALLER, methods of consuming 
smoke. 25,652, Hatrersvey, cooking ranges. 
25,841, PARKER, machines for crushing and 
grinding. 


£1902.—4,957, Harrison & BRETHERTON, 
lock. 7,200, Couston & Porritt, jointing 
iron plates. 8,861, Smytu, glazing roofs. 
10,556, H1np, Brassincton, & BRassINGTOoN, 
weather-board and _ draught - preventer. 
11,455, SPENCER & Procror, brackets for 
securing mantel boards 12,635, MounTANy 
& Farnsworth, means of distributing sewage. 
14,685, PrisTerR, staining wood. 15,577, 
User, roller blinds orshutters. 16,483, SWANN, 
fastenings and stops for window sashes. 
17,060, BENNETT, tiling. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Eprror will be pleased to consider any articles, 
illustrated or otherwise, dealing with old and new build- 
ings, methods of construction, or other matter of an 
He will also be glad to consider 
architectural photographs and sketches (the latter pre- 
ferably in black and white) and measured drawings of 
work in this country or abroad. News items of interest 
to architects and builders will also be considered, pro- 
vided the name and address of the sender is given; no 
notice will be taken of anonymous contributions. All 
communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
the BurtpEers’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel 
2 treet, Strand, W.C. 
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‘ Heysiones. 


A Carved Oak Reredos has just been 
erected at the east end of the Church of 
St. Michael, Hulme, Walfield, near Congleton, 
Cheshire. 

The new Church of St. Bartholomew, 
Wycliffe Road, Lavender Hill, London, S.W., 
was consecrated recently. Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., was the architect of the 
building. The cost was £8,500. 


A Mission Room and Club at Sheffield is 
being erected in Forncett Street for All 
Saints’ Parish, from plans by Mr. Joseph 
Norton, architect, of Norton Wodicate. 
Mr. George Carr is the contractor. 

St. Ives Market-House.—It is proposed to 
demolish the old market-house at St. Ives to 


make room for a local government building. ' 


This building has a quaintness and pic- 
turesqueness of its own which should help to 
ensure its preservation. 


Northallerton’s Proposed County Hall.—A 
meeting of the North Riding County Council 
was held at Northallerton last week. Plans 
of the proposed new county buildings and a 
sketch of the front elevation of the same were 
submitted. The cost is estimated at £25,000. 
The plans were approved. 

A Sanatorium for Pauper Consumptives is 
being built by the Bradford Board of Guar- 
dians on a site beneath Eastby Crag, three 
miles from Skipton. Provision is to be made 
for 42 patients, and the total cost is estimated 
at about f10,000. It is estimated that 
ultimately the price per bed will work out 
at £192. The patients’ quarters will consist 
of two pavilions, each containing 4 single- 
bed rooms, 4 two-bed rooms, 1 four-bed 
room, 1 five-bed room and a dining-room, 
in front of which the usual verandah will be 
replaced by a glass-screened corridor going 
the entire length of the building. The 
architect is Mr. Fred Holland. 

Charlotte Yonge Memorial._M. Kempe 
has submitted to the executive committee 
for the Charlotte Yonge Memorial his draw- 
ings and estimates for the proposed rood 
screen and chancel entrance in Otterbourne 
Church, and the reredos in the Ladye Chapel 
of Winchester Cathedral, which are to be 
erected as a public memorial to Charlotte 
Yonge. The designs for the work at Otter- 
bourne were approved, and steps were autho- 
rised to be taken for obtaining a faculty to 
carry them out, while the drawings for the 
reredos were adopted, subject to such modifi- 
cations in detail as may be suggested here- 
after. The work is to cost £500. 

The Wyclif Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in Elswick Road, has been opened. The 
style is Perpendicular Gothic, freely treated. 
It accommodates 306 adults, or a mixed 
congregation of about 350. Provision is 
made jor a future end gallery to seat 100 
adults, or 120 in a mixed congregation. 
The choir is on the platform in front of the 
pulpit, and the baptistery is in the platform, 
covered when not in use. The organ is in 
an apse behind the pulpit. The building 
consists of a wide nave with hammer-beam 
open-timbered roof and plastered ceiling. 
‘There are double transepts on each side, with 
timber arches supported on iron columns. 
The ladies’ vestry is behind the pulpit. The 
seating is arranged semi-circulatly. The 
schoolroom is spacious, and there are also 
under the church a church parlour, a heating 
chamber, and lavatories, &c. ‘The windows 
are glazed with lead lights, and the external 
walls are faced with red pressed facing 
bricks, and have tawny terra-cotta dressings 
and tracery, &c. The cost has been about 
£4,383, including boundary-walls, gates, 
railings, &c. The builder was Mr. A. Bruce, 
Newcastle, and the architects were Messrs. G. 
Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


A Town Hall at Cheltenham is being 
erected on the north-east side of the Winter 
Garden at a cost of £35,000. Messrs. Collins 
& Godfrey are the contractors, and Mr. F. W. 
Waller, F.R.LB.A., is the architect. 


The New Buildings at Abingdon School 
were opened last week. They comprise a 
chapel, gymnasium, art room, science lecture 
room, physical laboratory, chemical labora- 
tory and store room, school office, dark room 
for photography, and three classrooms. Mr. 
West was the architect. 

Redlynch Parish Church, dedicated to 
St. Mary the Virgin, was built in 1837. 
During the sixty-five years that have elapsed 
since then the building has naturally got 
considerably out of repair. It has now been 
renovated by Mr. M. Harding (diocesan 
surveyor), of the firm of Messrs. John Harding 
& Son, architects and surveyors, of Salisbury. 


The North British Railway Hotel, Edin- 
burgh, has been completed. It is situated at 
the east end of Princes Street, and has taken 
nearly seven years to erect and furnish. It 
was early in 1895 that the directors of the 
railway selected out of some half a dozen 
competitive plans for the hotel those of Mr. 
W. Hamilton Beattie, Edinburgh, who has 
not lived to see the completion of his work. 
The site is 180ft. by 1golt. It has cost about 
£380,000 exclusive of site and furnishings. 


A Lunatic Asylum for Yorkshire has been 
erected at Scalebor Park, Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale, by the West Riding County Council, 
for private patients, at a cost of £130,000. 
Accommodation is provided for over 200 
inmates. The main buildings occupy about 
63 acres, and are constructed to form the 
letter ““E,” with two additional sections in 
the rear for acute cases, all the blocks being 
connected by glass corridors. There is a 
theatre and recreation-rooms. In style it is 
a free treatment of Tudor, and the rich stone 
from local quarries has been used. 


A New Church at Cornholme has been 
erected. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., 
of Durham, was the architect. It is perpen- 
dicular in style, and consists of nave 72!/t. by 
24{t.. north and south aisles each 72{t. by 
t1ft., chancel 37ft. by a1ft., with north chapel 
and organ chamber, sacristy and choir vestry 
on its south side, a western tower and spire, 
and north porch. The nave is five bays in 
length and the chancel three, and each has a 
clearstory of square headed windows. The 
contractors have been: Messrs. Bowman & 
Son, Stamford, mason’s work, wood carving. 
and. gas fitting; Messrs, Hanson, Burnley, 
woodwork; Mr. T. Blacka, Todmorden, 
plastering ; Messrs. Wm. Foster & Sons, 
slating ; Mr. J. Smith, plumbing; Messrs. 
Kayle & Co., Leeds, glazing; and Messrs. 
Gibbs & Co., Liverpool, heating. 


The Glasgow Art Galleries in Kelvin 
Grove, Glasgow, which housed the fine art 
and the archeological and historical collec- 
tion during the recent international exhibi- 
tion, was dedicated to its permanent purpose 
as the home of the collections of fine art and 
of natural, scientific and industrial objects 
belonging to the Corporation recently. 
The building is the outcome of the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1888, the £40,0co surplus 
derived from that undertaking serving asa 
nucleus for its erection. To this amount a 
considerable sum was added by public sub- 
scription, but there is still a large balance of 
the £170,coo which the building hascost to be 
provided. As the galleries have been finally 
arranged sculpture occupies the great central 
hall. The eastern pavilions on the ground 
floor are devoted to natural history, science, 
zoology and mineralogy, whilst industrial 
exhibits and historical memorials and re- 
mains are located in the western pavilions: 


The upper floor of the building is entirely | ssis 
| W.H.& E. Walton, Bingley ; roof glazing, 


devoted to pictures and objects of art, the 
latter being displayed in the balconies, 


_ Corporation have realised the inadequacy 


(Novemter 5, 1902, 


Mr. Joseph William Rowell, architect and 
land surveyor, senior partner of the firm 
of Messrs. J. M. Rowell & Son, of Newton 
Abbot, South Devon, died recently. 4 

A New Club at Byker, to be known as 
Byker and Heaton Union Club, Ltd., w 
opened last week. The work has be 
carried out by Mr. W. Thompson, contract 
Byker, from designs by Mr. T. T. Hill 
architect, Heaton. f 

A New Cattle Mart at Frazerburgh has 
been erected in Albert Street. The galle 
around the auction ring are capable of acco 
modating over 150 persons. Mr. W. S. 
Wilson, architect of Fraserburgh, had + 
designing of the building, while the c 
tractors were :—Mason, Mr. George Corb 
New Pitsligo; joiner, James Shirran, Fr: 
burgh ; slater, James Reid ; plumber, Ferg 
& Co.; and painter, James Stewart. 

The R.I.B.A. Kalendar for 1902-3 
just been published. A new and use 
feature is.a list of district surveyors unde 
the London Building Act, 1894, with thei 
districts, office hours, &c. 

The Architectural Association Conversa 
zione was held on Friday evening at th 
galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours. Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 
Hare received the guests, who numbered 
more than 500. The walls of the galler 
were covered with pictures (forming 
autumn exhibition), and Pitman’s Viennese 
orchestra played selections during the ev 
ing. In the smaller rooms the work do 
by students in the School of Design was 
exhibited, and photographs of this year's 
excursion to Banbury. 4 

Truro Cathedral.—The Diocesan Cathe: 
dral Committee presented a report to 
Conference held at Truro on Thursday 1 
Referring to the heating of the buildi 
they stated that finally the plans of Me 
Grundy had been accepted jor a system of 
hot air with hot-water pipes in the nave a 
south aisle, and the readjustment of other 
existing arrangements. As to lighting, the 
sub-committee have recommended that, while 
immediate provision should be made for the 
employment of gas, care should be taken 
that nothing should be done to interfere with 
the future introduction of electric light, in 
view of the possible formation of a local 
company for a general scheme of electric 
lighting. A very interesting scheme for the 
statuary of the cathedral has been prepar 
and approved by the committee. The carvi 
of the tympana over the two western doors 
has already been begun. The committee 
have received from the architect and t 
contractor the assurance that the cathedral 
will be completed by May 1st next. 

Bradford Market Extension.—The founda- 
tion stone of the extension of the Raws 
Place Corporation Markets in Bradfo 
was laid recently. For some time t 


of the present buildings, and have been 
gradually acquiring the adjoining property 
They have also decided on the wideni 
of JohnStreet, thus giving improved acc 
to the markets from the Westgate side. The 
new buildings will consist of ten shops. 
fronting Rawson Square, Norgate, and Jamess 
Street, with the reconstruction of the “ Jolly 
Butchers” Inn at the junction of Northgate 
and Rawson Square. The new market h 
will be g2{ft. by 57ft., and the estimated c 
of the buildings is £23,000. The archite 
are Messrs. T. C. Hope & Son, and the con- 
tracts have been let as. follows:—Mason, 
Messrs. Thomas Obank & Sons, Idle; joiner, 
Messrs. E. Fearnley & Sons, Bradford ; iron- 
founders, Messrs. Taylor & Parsons, Bradford ; 
plumber, Mr. Albert Ross, Shipley ; painter, 
Mr. Arthur Wear, Bradford ; plasterer, Messts. 
Crabtree & Berry, Bradford; slater, Messrs. 


Messrs. Helliwell & Co., Brighcuse. 


‘November 5, 1902.] 


AND 


The Historic Ruin of the Castle of Gask- 
hall, on the estate of Sir Robert Moncreiffe, 
in Strathearn, has collapsed. The old ruin 
was where the lords of Strathearn resided, 
but its age is lost in antiquity. Only the 
archway of the great hall now remains 
standing. 

The High Altar of the new Westminster 
Cathedral has been placed in its position 
under the sanctuary dome. It is the gift of 
the Hon. G. Savile, and is of one solid stone, 
weighing 12 tons, of grey granite from Corn- 
wall, unpolished but fine-axed. The work 
of surmounting it with the Baldacchino will 
be proceeded with at once. 


Tenders. 


Information from CARTE TES sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
es ublication in the followmg Wednesday's issue. Results of 

enders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILDERs' mea Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C 


Brandon (Suffolk), —For the erection of a new post 
office at Brandon, Surfolk. Mr. James Farley, architect, 
Old Cross, Hertford :— 


J. H. & F. Mann, Thetford - £0578 10 
Nash & Nash, Thornton Heath .. 1,576 oO 
J. Holmes, Norwich . An sis) ele) 23550) 40 
E. West, Chelmsford.. emi gaa oo." sce 1459010 
R. Dye, King’s NTONSer IGN Ga OGG leat eer yews 
ieonanks, Ghatteris s,s <2 .. «» 1,450 :0 
PamlacksOn, SULTON! 3. os ee «+ -1,45C 0 
ocr Cowellycoham cs se sie se ve 1,440.00 
G. W. Hawes, Norwich .. 1,399 oO 
J. Parren & or Earith, “St. ‘Ives, 

Hunts oe ee, 251) 10 
S. Hipwell & Co, ‘Wisbech 1,150 oO 


* Accepted. 


Bristol.—For the erection of north aisle and vestry to 
Fishponds Parish Church. Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, 
architect :— 


mcohurch .. . £2,061 | Clark,* eee .. £1,636 
Stephens & Bastow 1.943 Walters An 1,616 
_Hayes.. ot 15749 

= Accepted. {Rest of Bristol.] 


Carlton (Notts).—For the erection of isolation hospital 
at Carlton, for the Worksop and Blyth and Cuckney 
- District Isolation Committee. Mr. Fred Hopkinson, 
architect, 4o Bridge Street, Meg — 


G. Rowsell, Worksop... . £6,592 0 
Cahill & Leverton, Worksop . a © 6590) 6 
G. Bowles & Son, Worksop .. .. .. 6,575 oO 
H. Vickers, Ltd., ‘Nottingham ++ 5,990 0 
G. Wright, Worksop é ser eet 155259) 10 
H. Vickers & Son, Nottingham 5,166 o 
D. Gill & Son, Doncaster.. .. .. .. 4,977 0 
C, Green & Co., Rotherham .. .. .. 4,895 oO 
G. Holdsworth & Son, Gildersome, 

Leeds . aN. fast ste a 778 oO 
C. lett & ‘Sons, id “Worksop Ra 1745. 0 


* Accepted. {Architect's estimate, cael 


Honiton (Devon.)—For the construction of new 
sewers and outfall works at Sidforth, for the Honiton 
Rural District Council. Mr. Edward George Warren, 
surveyor, Commercial Epembers, Exeter :— 


Bilis; North Dawton.. .. «. > . 1.594 I0 
Neal, Plymouth .. sal ass kt -5075 (0 
Hawking & Best, Teignmouth da He amelcral @) 
Sennett, Plymouth ac ao. fade Beery 16) 
Pike, Torquay : as I,200 oO 
Mudge, Exeter : I,I50 oO 
Harris,* Clyst Hydon 1,098 o 


* Accepted. (Surveyor's e estimate, £1,194 19S.] 


Ilford.—For the erection of a domestic economy centre, 
zor the Ilford School Board. Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.I.B.A , 
architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford :— 


F, Gowen, Barkingside: i.) o., Ga» £2,307 0 0 
Wilson .. Siew ve el ta Ne TIG5O!" Of 0 

. Hammond & Miles’ ieeg Misist Esict™ OGL 4s O 
H. C. Horswill, Stratford | asi est 01,597, +O) 0 
Thompson & Co. oe ve) 16573 TO! 10 
S. Coffin & Son, London, Sw... 13370) 00 
S. Parmenter, Braintree .. .. .. 1,375 0 0 
J Appleby, London, S.E. .. .. .. 1,367 0 0 
S & E. Moss, Southend Ae 1,340 10 o 


“Tae & 1 le ie Road, 


an 5G 1,296 0 oO 

F. Willmot eeieAROeEE la seats ei 9X5245) -0) <0 

H. S. Porter* Se 997 17 6 

* Accepted subject to enquiries being satisfactory. 
{Rest of Ilford.] 


* Ilford.—For the erection of Loxford Hall boys’.and 
Is’ school, for the Ilford’ School Board. Mr. C. 
wson, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford :— 


School buildings. 


. Maddison, Canning Town .. .. £12,026 

Mc ‘ormick & Sons, Essex Bond, N. 12,707 
S. Parmenter, Mesinites 5. a. fsa ty 11,662 
A, Reed, Stratford . ac ven tae 22,400 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich — aa Kean eet OTs200 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich anon oon elt, tAG 
Gregar & Son, Sivatiord: -p ia Rs lies 422 11,096 
H. J. Carter, Grays, Essex .. .. «. .. 10,923 
p.oprleby, Londons Seis. sc) wae we avn 20,044 
ammond & Son, Romford .. .. .. 10,677 
G, Coffin & Son, London, S.W. 10,603 
Lawrence, Walker & Son, Waltham Cross 10,644 
Pea cTOte LOL... ns ep ea. ae 10,375 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xi 


Boundary walls, drains, &c. 


Wane MAGCISONG: Vie .ssBeice | act lu + £t 699 
McCormick & pone AO oust ROS TTS 1,674 
A, Reed ae Reh ees Mee ue a re E000 
Thomas & Edge SF ace aty die er Svea lye) 
SiRUALMOnten ee se measitge) den isa duee | ede 1444 
PRADPICDY kere Let ss) | se unslowen ee WIT AAO 
Mit QRandallise. tania teu keen ee GGe rel L497 
Gregam & Sony ss an Gao lea. ee.) 5s) 1,40 
H. J. Carter Ne Risen ete sc) k,40G 
Lawrence, Walker & Son .. .. .. .. 1,350 
IES vay eatopatelroaisxeyel GG not ah ar) colen urgem: 
G. Coffin & Son ne Sti hel etic Bee) 
F, Willmott... .. T,155 


* Accepted subject to enquiries being ‘satisfactory, 


London.—For the erection of the Chelsea Dispensary, 
Manor Street, S.W. Messrs. Arthur W. Sheppard, 
A.R.I.B.A., and J. F. Burkinshaw, architects, 21 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Messrs. Robinson & 
Roods, 8 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.:— 


W. J. Picken Serre Psteth ee S16 3)250 0 
Foster & Dicksee neh Peewee male e sue 2.002) O 
Holliday & Greenwood Meter wae 270974 O: 
W. Norton .. Ho ones vite 217644 LO: 
Cropley Brothers — 2,697 Oo 
Osward Craske ., 2,565 oO 
Peacock Brothers it, Oe Gt “ao Se FoRm 6) 
Stimpson OG COM ene 2,440 O 


%* Recommended for acceptance. 


Loughborough,—For the erection of Howard Street 
School. Messrs. Barroweliff & Allcock, architects, Mill 
Street, Loughborough :— 


re Wright, Leicester 5. .. «. «. £4,350 0 0 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd. Genan bia, 4502-0) 0 
W. F, Harding 4,230 0 0 
C, A. Dobson .. Sei) Gee 43207. 50) 0! 
Weatsoni& Cammicn mic) (sls ess 4,08 25) 6 
T. Barker & Son .. 36 4,096 0 Oo 
WaCorahyrewss |e act Pee 4,000 0 O 
A, Faulks* 995 0 oO 


Bd ti de MENS 
* Provisionally accepted. [Rest of Loughborough,] 

Market Weighton (Yorks).—For the erection of a 
police station and court house at Market Weighton, for 
the Standing Joint Committee of the East Riding of the 
county of York. Mr. Alfred Beaumont, C.E., county 
surveyor, County Hall, Beverley :— 


T.S. Ullathorne, Selby .. .. £2,649 oO 
IW; Barnes, Bridlingtony 7, <5 .» ‘. 2)572 0 
Grohutt Pocklington ij. fase) ice 8 25401. 10 
G. Pape & Sons, Beverley , 2307 LO 
J. Hudson,* Market Weighton 2,375 12 


* Accepted. 


Middlesex.—For the construction of light railways, 
for the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, 
M.I.C.E., county engineer :— 


Railway No. 1 Puna” Lane and Bruce Grove, 


J. A. Dunmore .. Rell Msilne es 65 2,940119) © 
R. C. Brebner & Co. eS wees! AS O40) Old 
Rirk<& Randalls aes sues 87,830 5 4 
A. Porter 5 89,311 13 4 
W. L: Meredith & ‘Cos 36,044 2 4 
Binns... 36,412 9 8 
Coweallee,oee 36,068 6 4 
R, W. Blackwell & Co. 35,584 I O 
P. Smith., ; 33,483 10 8 
T.Adams .. 33.414 17 2 
A. Kellett & Sons. we Merail mone 92,902) 0) Al 
E, Nuttall... 5 At SSeOeeL Mele ti 
Macartney, McElroy & feo’ oh va, 31,754 8 2 
jJ.A. Ewart . A seine) £30,003) 174 
Ag Panlkesm acme ee has) st eas SO;S74015)06 
Wie Mandersic) Gertimrs seias! 30,210) 200.6 
Dick, Kerr & Co. 28,498 18 6 
J. G. White & Co., By ae if English 

Tallon. ad 28,380 9 9 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. es 28,336 13 oO 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd.*., 28,329 3 8 
J. G. White & Co., "Ltd. 28,232 I oO 


Railway No. 3.—Archway Road ag Great North 
Road. 


R. C. Brebner & Co. .: . . £86,740 17° 4 
iW... Meredith &'€o, . 3... 70,628 3 "5 
KirlciecrRandaltay,. 07 200 veel aves 67,6538 17 2 
R. W. Blackwell & ae Poa 63,298 19 2 
Jeeta, no Busetion Rea 61,403 5 8 
CuWeallenenccuncen rosie. a 61,337 13 10 
E. Nuttall |. oe 59,086 18 6 
A. Kellett & Sons. :. 58,989 g 6 
Macartney, McElroy & Co. 57.585 I 6 
JpASE warte.ce he (26 a 56,580 12 8 
An Eaulkesms mre aens : a8 54964 12 5 
Dicky Kern & Cov.-5 nie 50,644 0 2 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd, 50,224 16 3 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. a Oe BY ae 
Railway No. 5.—Edgware Road. 
Re Co Brebner 62 Co. isu) ely oe! 00 05,2760 8 FO 
W. L. Meredith & Co. ton on Sey Mer 
Kirk & Randall .. 67,598 17 8 
R. W. Blackwell & Co. 66,857 7 I1 
H, Morecrott he OC COE 64,927 10 oO 
seeybettapidelyy A Atk Met wae 61,665 15 oO 
A. Kelllett & Sons re 60,431 14 4 
Ga Wallace ate 59,992 0 10 
E. Nuttall .. 59,990 3 4 
Macartney, McElroy & Co. 58,184 8 7 
J. Mowlem & Co, mec cee 57,965 4 1 
aA EEWATE (2, dee 0 aie 57,039 I0 O 
W.G. Wimpey .. .. 55.271 4 8 
Dick, Kerr & Co, coe NAc 50,367 6 6 
W. Griffiths & Co;; Himsa s 50,221 16 II 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd.*.. .. eee Ons 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd. ii es 


. 49,5 
* Tenders recommended for acceptance. English rails 
to be supplied. 


Plymouth,—For the erection of block No. 4, fronting 
Looe Street, in connection with the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, for the Corporation of Ply- 


mouth. Mr. James Paton, borough engineer and sur- 


veyor :— 

J. P. Berry.. -. £7,838 | A. Andrews . £6,925 

J. Endean .. 7,584 | A. N. Coles 6,819 

W. E. Blake 7,456 | J. Cockerell -» 6,799 

Pearce Brothers 7,212 | Wakeham Brothers 6,799 

A. R. Lethbridge & T. May a) ¥eteee Gas 
SOL aera sr el are F095. /9, Roberts® Pe 6,306 


* Accepted. [All of Plymouth.] 


Purley (Surrey).—For house at Purley, Mr. F. 
Owen Moore, architect, 12, Cornford Grove, Balham, 


S.W. :— 

Wi Manning oo ares Var) isp £1 698 0 o 
WWiRODELES! Beee Gal us Bee) oe 1,397 0 0 
J. Robinson nee ene sii) as atl eene OO 
W. Walker K 1,205 O10 
W. Smith & Son ., 1,189 0 o 
J. Westbrooke 1,140 0 0 
E. Smart & Son 1,124 10 6 
W. H. Baldwin 1,118 15 oO 
A.G. Wright... ,1r0:}13) 5 
W.H. Chapman & Son 1,096 0 0 
W. Aine’ 3% roy ha ed WG 
E. Goulder (Exors. of)” ‘SS 3 eILJOFO +10" O 
J. S. Simmons & Co, .. . 1,050 0 O 
Gathercole Brothers,* London Road, 

Norbury .. ar geen 10,0200 ONG 

‘Accepted. 


Rushden,—For villa residence and stable, &c., to be 
built at Rushden, for Mr. George Selwood. Quantities 
by Mr. Harry Knight, Rushden :— 


+ 
C. E. Bayes ~ £1,050 0 0 . — 
T. Willmott 1,023 OMI.) 0 
Ge fohnsont 7.57.5) ese i kOTO TG Ol. fre 
H. Sparrow ee 1,003) (Onloy Gye £2 
Hacksley Brothers RAY ee O75 On, Olle. LS 
“bets windalll zesty vag ei 935 0 O = 
1 Titmus . a8 891 15 6 14 
. Packwood,* * Rushden oe 675, 10, 40) en Iz 

* Accepted. + Extra for stone bay. 


Shirley (Southampton).—For the construction of 
roads, sewers and wood fencing on the Alexandra Park 
Estate, for the County of Hants Land and Building 


Society, Ltd. Mr. William Burrough Hill, F.S.I1., 
surveyor, Southampton :— 
Roads and sewers. 
Hele blood... Satine -+ £2,994 (om) 
S. Saunders, London Bel Oh) ae 2,480 0 oO 
Plascott & Son .. 2,395 0 O 
J. C. Trueman, Swanley, Kent.. 2,299 0 0 
Je Nichols,f)a7 FH. ode, Bh 2,2520 0) 0 
Douglas & Richards : 2,222 0) 0 
Be (OSm@iat ss.) lane Wereoe cient ate 2,166: 0) G 
J. F. Butt* 5 2,110 18 3 
[Surveyor’s protecting ‘estimate, £2,175. J 
Wood fencing. 
Lunn Brothers, Brockenhurst .. 270 II oO 
Plascott & Son Pot Peis Sian sees) 12700 OO 
F. Osman .. 206 0 0 
Fletcher & Co., Eo * Eling, Southampton 2380631 <0 
erative) eee 222) 018 


(Surveyor’s protecting estimate, £215.) 
* Accepted. [Rest of Southampton. ] 


Southborough (Kent).—For the erection of new 
schools, for Southborough School Board. Mr. C, H. 
Strange, architect. .Quantities by Mr. Henry Elwig, 
Tunbridge Wells :-— 


Punnett & Son .. .. £8,148 
Turner & Co. 2 (05035 
Crates & Son .. 8,000 
Goodwin Brothers .. 7719 
J. Jarvis 71253 
Davis & Leaney 7,199 
Gann & Co. A 7,160 
Leney & Son 6,999 
Martin & Co. .. at; 6,954 
Strange & Sons,* Tunbridge Wells .. 6,848 


* Provisionally accepted. 


Southend-on-Sea.—For the erection of viaduct, for 
the Southend Gas Company :— 
W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd., Newport, ; 
Mon, . . £9,250 0 O 


Head, Wrightson & Co., “Ltd., 

Thornaby- -on-Tees .. °. Seen OOL Ta ay 
G. Thompson & Co., Birmingham “e72307), 1010 
Jones’s Ironfoundries and Engineer- 

ing Co., Ltd., London, Ch. .. 6,999 0 O 
Mayoh & Haley, London, W.C. 6,400 0 oO 
A. Fasey & Son, Leytonstone, E. .. 6,300 o o 
Clayton, Son & Co., Ltd., Huntslet, 

Leeds .. 6,280 0 oO 
S. Cutler & Sons, Milwall, ‘eh 6,261 10 oO 
Jukes, Coulson, "Stokes & & Co. St 

Leonard's Ironworks, Bromley- 

(Sw stOR Reo, Oo tabs on © OO 6,099 0 O 

West Ham.—For making up the following streets, for 


he West Ham Urban District Council: —Inniskilling 
Road, Jedburgh Road (part), Upperton Road (part), 
Sutton Court Road (part), Haig Road (part). Mr, John 
G. Morley, borough engineer :— 
Lawrence & Thacker, 41 Lavender 
Gardens, Clapham Common, S.W. £2,747 0 o 
J. Jackson, Broadway, Plaistow 2,194 6 8 
W.H. Wheeler, 235 Blackfriars Road, 
S.E. fae (21/55 5 2g 


ie Adams, Green Lanes Goods 

Station, Wood Green .. 2,169 T20T% 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamilton 

House, Bishopsgate Street ae i 2, OOt a SEG 
G. J. Anderson, 26 North Street, 

Poplar .. aH 2,033 2 5§ 
W. Manders, Leyton ay 1,892 5 9 
D. T. Jackson, 104 Ripple Road, 

Barking 1,850 6 o 
Parsons & Parsons, * ‘Ilford Wharf, 

Ilford : 1,838 17 7 


“e Accepted. 
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Complete List of Contracis Open. : 
ictetaluides WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDING: 
Nov. 6 | Bishop Auckland - Isolation Hospital Hospital Board .. W. Perkins, Architect, Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland. 
“ 6 | Bangour, Scotland—Lunatic Asylum Blocks Edinburgh District Lunacy Bd. A. Ferrier, Clerk, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
e 6 | Hebden Bridge, Yorks—Alterations, &c., to Inn J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Museum Chambers, Halifax. 
ro 6 | Kinsale, Ireland—Thirteen Cottages 5 é Rural District Council |: Murphy, Clerk, Workhouse, Kinsale. 
‘ 6 Llandudno—Alteration, &c., to Landing Stage <5 : Pier Co., Ltd. ue J. J. Webster, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 6 | Cluny, Scotland —Additions, &c., to Hotel House, &c.. == re Mackenzie, Architect, County Buildings, Kingussie. 
5 6 Nash Point, Glamorgan—Fog Signal House, &c. ad Corporation of Trinity House .. | Corderoy, Selby & Corderoy, Quantity Surveyors, 21 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster, S.W. a 
” 6 | London, E.—Joinery Work at Workhouse St. George’s-in-the-East Guardians) R, S, Tasker, 58 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. : 
+ 7 | Middlesbrough—Stable and Cart Shed, &c. Parks Committee .. : F, Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesieaa 
” 8 | Ballinasloe, Ireland—Drying Room, &e. Asylum Committee | J. Young. Clerk, “Asylum, Ballinasloe. 
” 8 Batley — Restoration and Alterations of Town Hall Corporation.. W. Hanstock & Son, Architects, Branch Road, Batley. 
” 8 Blairgowrie, Scotland—Hospital .. | L. & J. Falconer, Architects, Blairgowrie. 
: 8 | Bridgend—Office for Surveyor at Town Hall . | Glamorgan County Council | County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
<n 8 Fermoy, Ireland—Labourers’ Cottages, &c, | Rural District Council .. P, O'Neill, Clerk, Council Office, Fermoy. 
” 8 Stockport—Addition to Tramcar Sheds | Tramways Committee .. ae Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 
- 8 | Dublin—Cement, Slates, Firebricks, &c. Gt. Northern Ry. Co. (Ireland ).. ee Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
” 8 | Gowna, co. Cavan—Catholic Church se . | Very Rev. M. Corcoran, P.P. | Hague & McNamara, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. ‘| 
i 8 | Warnham—Repairs, Painting, &c., to Cottages,.< ‘&e. . | King & Sons, Ltd. . C,H. Burstow, 6 West Street, Horsham. 
” 8 | Hull—Mortuary, Post-mortem Rooms, &c. . | Victoria Hosp. for Sick Children W. H. Bingley, Architect, Custom House Buildings Hull, 
” 8 | Plymstock —Alterations, &c., to School | School Board : | H. J. Snell, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 
+ Io | London, N. Alterations to Strong Room, &c, Islington Borough Council do |) We 122 Barber, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper St., Islington, — 
” to | Walsall—Cartsheds, &c. Rural District Council F, W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall. 
” Io | Manchester—Boundary Wall and Foundations . Ac | Electricity Committee .. | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. Za 
” 10 Preston, Lancs—Widening Bridge .. oe ae ae | County Council .. an | County Bridgemaster, Preston. : 
= 10 | Walsall—Caretaker’s House .. School Board : aR Bailey & McConnall, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
0 iz | Hampton, Middlesex—Fifty-five Cottages... | Urban District Council .. S. H. Chambers, Surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton. 
» ir | Barnsley—Outbuildings and Conveniences aie J. H. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 7 
x Ir | London, N.W.—Additions, &c., at Polytechnic .. Middlesex County coun -» | H. T. Wakelam, Co. Architect, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. — 
” Ir | Newton Abbot, Devon—Nurses’ Home Rf Union Guardians .. -. | S. Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 
+ 12 | Cardiff—Cash Offices .. 56 | Corporation .. W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 
4 12 | London, S.W.—Two Jetties, Son Westminster City Council Works Department, City Hall, Charing Cross Road, S.W. 
+ 12 | Norwood—Outside Staircases at Schools.. me Lambeth Guardians +e W. Thurnall, Clerk, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 
» 13 | West Green, Crawley —Alterations, &c., to House saa W. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 
” 13 | Hampstead, N.W.—Stabling, Boundary V Wall, &c, Borough Council .. ee O.E. Winter, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W, 
. 13 | Parkestone, Essex—Schools, &c : Ramsey School Board J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester. 
” 15 | Bromsgrove, Worcs—Lunatic Asylum _.. County Council .. o es Oliver, Clerk, Shirehall, Worcester. 
” 15 Birmingham —Sanitary Projections to School Aston Union Guardians .. C. Whitwell, 23 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
” 15 Braintree, Essex—Master’s Quarters, &c... oe Union Guardians .. F. Smoothy, 1 New Street, Braintree. 
” 17 | Ballybeg, Ireland—Station Building | Gt. Northern Ry. Co. os Ireland) .. Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 
” 17 | Bootle, Lancs—Cart Sheds, &c. eis 30 | Corporation.. . +e - | Borough Engineer, Bootle. 
” 17 | Derby—Alterations, &c., to School .. 8 School Board ; F. S. Antliff, Architect, Draycott, Derby. 
fe 17 | London, W.—Convenience .. .. .. Paddington Borough Council E. B. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 
” 17 | Croydon—Two Cottages, &c... Borough Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
” 17 | Chelmsford—Cottage Homes Union Guardians .. Chancellor & Son, Architects, Chelmsford. 
” 18 | Shetfield—Shed for Storage of Lime, &e.. Health Committee.. C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
i. 18 | Dartford—Additions to School : School Board : . | H. Hall, 19 Doughty Street, London, Wier 
ts 19 Hull —Alterations, &c., to Station os | North Eastern Railway Co. | W. Bell, Company's Architect, York. 
” Ig | Dartford—Home for Female Attendants .. Metropolitan Asylums Board Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 
” 19 | Bristol -Homes, with Hall, &c. - | Guardians . + | J. ] Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 
9 20 | Nottingham- Station Buildings ae ie ae | Midland Railway Co. Engineer, 22 Park Road, Nottingham. 
” 2 Londonderry—Buildings at Asylum ob an | Committee of Management M.A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 
” 21 Grove Point, Portland—Coastguard Buildings ae Admiralty .. oo a Director of Works Department, Admiralty, Northumberland 
| Avenue, W.C. 
” 22 | Pontypridd—Generating Station, Car Sheds and Offices Urban District Council .. | R. P. Wilson 66 Victoria Street. Westminster. 
” 24 | Hanwell, W.—Alterations, &c., to Schools : School Board W. Pywell, Architect, Cumberland House, Hanwell, W. 
” 26 | Swansea—School School Board op A. W. Halden, Clerk, School Bd. Offices, Dynevor Place, Swansea. 
Dec I | Didcot—Alterations and Additions to School School Board Hoare & Wheeler, 7 Friar Street, Reading. 
| 
| ENGINEERING: 
Nov 6 | Cromer—Well .. Urban District Council .. J. C. Melliss, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. — 
" 7 | Occold, near Eye, Suffolk— Sinking ¥ Well, &e. Hartismere R.D.C. L. Moss, Inspector of Nuisances, Thornham Parva, near Eye. 
” 7 | Stowe —Repairing Bridge Rural District Council ARR Hearn, 26 West Street, Buckingham. 
” 8 | Newcastle-upon-lyne—Engine 30 Tramways Committee | A. E. Le Rossiquol, General Manager, Manors Power Station, New- 
| castle-upon-Tyne, 
” 8 | Swindon—Pumping Plant .. ae an Corporation .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon, Wilts. 
” 8 | Huntingdon—Alterations at Waterworks... Urban District Council R. E. Midleton, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 8 | Dewsbury—Electric Wiring . At oF Ry es Campion, Borough Elec, Engineer, Bradford Rd., Dewsbury. — 
” Io | Belfast—Stonebreaker Re Improvement Committee City Surveyor, Belfast. 
” 12 Leytonstone—Exhaust Interheater . Union Guardians .. J. Buley, Engineer, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 
” 12 Manghold, I.M.—Driving Adit at Mine Ff. Saunderson, 7 Athol Street, Douglas, I.M. 
” 12 West Hartlepool —Trenching Gas and Water Co. -» | Martin & Kenwick, 1 Park Place, Leeds. 
” 14 | St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines Stadt Amt (Town Council) +. | Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
” 14 | Leeds—Aqueduct Tunnel .. 56 50 ee Be | Corporation .. te -» | City Engineer, Leeds. 
” 14 | Bristol—Arc Cables . bs Electrical Committee | H. F. Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol. 
” 14 | Radcliffe, Lancs—Electrical Plant .. Urban District Council .. - J. Sharples, Clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 
” 15 Harrogate — —Tunnel Ga Corporation ., | E, W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 
” 17 | Newry, &c., Ireland— Reconstructing Bridges we Gt. Northern Rly. Co (Ireland) ” Soman Ss Engineer-i in-Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
" 17 | Watchet, Somerset—Harbour Works os Urban District Council .. W. TI. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 18 | London, S.E.— —Laying Electric Tramways * London County Council . . Engineer’ s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. Ss 
" 18 | London, S.E.—Electric Crane 3 London County Council .. +» | County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. * 
” 18 | Manchester—Widening Railway .. : Lancs and Yorks Rly. Co. . | Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. a 
” 19 Southampton—Steel Superstructure of 3 Bridges, &e. County Council . W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
” 19 | Enniscorthy, Ireland—Fuel Economiser : : Resident Medical Superintendent, District Asylum, Enniscorthy. 
” 20 | Southend-on-Sea—Sea Walls, &c. : a0 | Corporation .. 40 os Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southend. 
” 28 Crajora—Water Supply oy 57 5 AG —— W.H. Lindley, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. 
" 28 | Sunderland—Electric Plant .. . : . | Corporation +. ee ~~ es | J. F.C. Snell, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
” 23 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant .. Corporation .. o +e .. | F.L, Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Electricity Light Works, Burton 
; upon-Trent. 
” 29 | Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge .. oe City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” 39 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . British Municipal Councils +» | Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
‘Dec I | Dumfries, Scotland—Electric Lighting Town Council ate + J. Grierson, Town Clerk, Dumfries. 
" 2 | Adelaide, South Australia— Harbour Agent-General for South’ Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 
” 10 Harwich Dredging Harbour se re & Harbour Conservancy Board T. Miller, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 3 
" 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir ..  .. Ice hts Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Publio 
Works, Madrid. 
” 15 Monte Video, Uraguay—Sanitary Works oe Uraguayan Government ,, +» | Consulate-General of Uraguay, Edinburgh Mansions, Howick * 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
” 20 | Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. Jc oe —— Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 
FURNITURE: 
Nov. 10 | Canterbury—Furniture at Asylum .. ne tne Corporation Be ey Dr. N. Lavers, Medical Superintendent, Borough Asylum, Stone 
House, Canterbury. 
" Io | South Brent, Devon—Furnishing Sanatorium .. : yea ——_ J. Walling, Bedford Street, Plymouth. 
” 14 | Wimbledon—Furniture ss ee =e sé te Public Library Committee .. | H.W. Bull, Librarian, Public Library, Hill Road, Wimbledon. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Nov 6 | Peterborough—Pipes .. ie An sie a3 Fe City Council J. W. Walshaw, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Peterborough. 
” 8 | Dublin—Railway Stores ne oe no os #6 Gt Northern Rly. Co. (ireland) ” T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
” io | Cowes, I1.W.—Pipes .. we aia be ox rie Urban District Council .. -. | J. W. Webster, Engineer, High Street, Cowes. 
” 1o | London, S.W.—Fencing ‘ ye fe ie ‘ Barnes Urban District Council .. | G. B. Tomes, Engineer, Council Offices, High St., Mortlake, S.-W. 
" io | London, E.C, Railway Stores 5t 50 ne Madras Railway Co. ae comets 


Byrne, 61 New Broad Street, E.C. 
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COMPLETE LIST 


OF ASE PEE ou ua 


DATE OF 


FOR WHOM, 


. | State Railways 


Water Committee .. 

Lewisham Borough Council 

North-Eastern Ban Co. 
Kynoch, Ltd. 


Water Committee .. 
Kynoch, Ltd. 
| Lunatic Asylum Committee 


Corporation .. ae a5 


. | Glyncorrwg U.D.C. 


Magor R.D.C. ae 
Urban District Council 


‘ | Rural District Council 


| Town Council 


Corporation .. 
Rural District Council 


ah | County Council 
. | Rural District Council 


DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
IRON AND STEEL-— continued. 
Nov. 31 | Christiania—Railway Stores.. ss 
4 14 | Swindon—Fence Ae 5c 
a 14 | Valetta, Malta—Pipes, &e. 
a 17 | Birmingham—Stores 
s 18 London, S.E.—Iron Fencing.. 
s 19 Hull—Iron and Steel Work for Station 
» zo | Witton, Birmingham—Stores 
| 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Nov. 8 | Dublin—Colours, Brushes, Varnishes. Lead Oil, &c. 
by Birmingham—Lead Piping, Paints, Oils, &c. 
* 20 | Witton, Birmingham—Putty, Red Lead, White Lead, Oils, & &e. 
~ 24 Belfast_—Plumbing Works, &c. : 
a ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Nov. 7 | Poole—Making-up 
hy 7 | Salterhebble, Halifax—Paving and Draining, &e. 
R 8 | Leeds—Paving, &c. ee 
4 Io | Brighouse, Yorks—Road Works 
+ to | Blaengwynfi—Private Street- -improvement Works 
a ir | Llanmartin, Wales—Improving eer 
a Il Dartford— —Making-up, Se ° 
- II Long Crendon, Bucks—Granite S55 
x 12 Mansfield— Street Improvement Works 
4 12 | Birkenhead—Flagging, ‘ope &e.. 
“a 12 | Northallerton Road, &c. ° 
hs 17 | Swindon—Traction Wagon ir 
i, 19 | Southampton—Road .. 
ba 1g | Croydon, Making-up, &c, 
4 24 | Middlesbrough—Flags and Kerbs 
SANITARY : 
Nov. 7 | Egremont, Cumberland—Sewers, &c. 
+4 8 | Dublin—Sewer Pipes, &c. 3 
a 1o | Brighouse, Yorks—Sewering.. 
c to | Walsall —Sewer. 
5 1o | Trowbridge, Wilts—Sewerage Works 
a) II Epsoni—Sewerage Extensions 
» II Shrewsbury—Sewer, &c. a6 
we ir | Market Harborough—Sewers 
“a 12 Mansfield—Sewer, &c.. ne 
0 18 | Ilfracombe, Devon—Sewage ‘Outfalls, &c. 
ta 18 | Kirkcaldy, Scotland—Sewerage Works 
ia, 24 Stapleford—Scavenging 
” 24 | Lewes—Sewer .. 
Dec. 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary ‘Works 
| TIMBER: 
‘Nov. 8 | Dublin—Timber 
oo» 17 | Croydon—Oak Park Fencing 
l 20 | Witton, Birmingham—Timber 


Corporation .. 


Urban District Council 


Corporation .. 

Rural District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Sanitary Committee 
Rural District Council 
Town Council Pes 
Urban District Council .. 
Fife County Council 
Rural District Council 
Town Council 
Government of Uruguay .. 


| Borough Council 
| Kynoch, Ltd. 


Gt. Northern Rly, Co. (Ireland) . 


Gt. Northern Rly. Co. (Ireland)... | 


Gt. Northern Rly. Co Vea 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


| Superintendent of Engineering Department, Christiania. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 


| Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, London. 


E, A. Lees, 44 Broad Street, Birmingham. 

E. Wright, "Town Clerk, Town Hz all, Catford, S.E. 

W. Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 

F, Huscham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Birmingham. 


T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
E. A. Lees, 44 Broad Street, Birmingham. 

F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Birmingham, 
Graeme- Watt & Tulloch, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Poole. 

Jackson & Fox, Surveyors, Rawson Street, Halifax. 

City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

S. S. Haywood, Borough Surveyor, Brighouse. 

W. P. Jones, Surveyor, | Council Offices, ‘Cymmer, Port Talbot. 


wise Thomas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon, 


W. Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Darticrd. 

W. Parker, 2 High Street, Thame. 

R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 

Lon Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Fairbank & Son, Engineers, Lendal Chambers, York. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
R. M. Chart, Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Egremont. 

T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

S, S. Haywood, Borough Engineer, Brighouse. 

F. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Wallsall. 

H. G, Nicholson-Lalley, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 
H. H.S. Wood, 157 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, EG. 

Ww.c. Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, The Square, Shrewsbury, 


I J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 


Re. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield, 

Engineer, Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 

W. D. Sang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. 

F, W. Fox, Clerk, Bank Chambers, Beastmarket Hill, Nottingham, 
Borough Survey or, Town Hall, Lewes. 

Uruguay Legation, London, 


T. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Balham. 


Lisi of Compefifions Open. 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. | DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 

Yov. 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library £50, £25) £ 15. ree Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate, 
ec, ir Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land ni : 50, | A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. 

a 1 | Chadderton—Free Library ac —_— | G. Taylor, Clerk to U. D. C., Town Hall, Chadderton. 

a 2 | Holyhead—Schools and Teacher’s House.. ae | R. E. Pritchard, Clerk to School Board, Holyhead. 

” 1z | Eccles - Laying-out Area for Workmen’s Dwellings Fil £50, £30, £15. | W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

A 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. a £500, £300, £200. | W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
|, 31 | Ashton-in-Makerfield— Infectious Diseases at pept | Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, “Ashton-i -in- Makerfield. 
an. 31 Cape Town—University Buildings .. : 30 £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London. 

” 31 Hull—Town Hall Extension .. 18 ss £300, £200, £100. | E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

*eb. 13 | Patras, Greece—Church £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
_Nodate. | Wavertree —Church £50. | E. Rogers, Crossley Buildings, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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Guaranteed Gearing << 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
$d & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 


. 
‘CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


AWARDED. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


AT PARIS, 1900. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 


within the Room. 


Other Leading Specialities: 


THE ‘‘ VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


il or Pneumatic Check Action), 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. 


New Patterns. 
Approved by the L.C.C. 
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Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Nov. 5. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section), 
—Mr. H. Munro Cautley on ‘‘The Buildings about a 
Farm,” 7.30 p.m. 

RUSKIN Society oF BIRMINGHAM.—Mrs. Craigie 
on ‘‘The Artist’s Life,” 7.45 p.m. 

Sanitary InstITUTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers in the District of St. 
Marylebone at 3 pm., conducted by Mr. T. Gorniot. 

RoyaL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, F.S.A., on ‘“‘ Blanchland Abbey, Northum- 
berland.” Mr. Philip M. Johnston on “ Twelfth 
Century Paintings recently discovered in Claverley 
Church, Shropshire,” 4 p.m. 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WoRKS’ 
INSTITUTION.—Ordinary meeting at 8 p.m. 


Thursday, Nov. 6. 

Sanirary INstTiTuTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Prof. R. Elsey 
Smith, on ‘‘ Ventilation, Warming and Lighting,” 

p.m. 

CHEMICAL SocitETy.—Meeting 5 p.m Mr. H. 
Crompton on ‘“* The Specific Heats of Gases.” 


Friday, Nov. 7. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. F, C. Eden on 
“ Roof Coverings,” 7.30 p.m. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.— 
Ordinary meeting at 204, George Street, Glasgow. 
Prof. Gourlay, B.Sc. A.R.I.B.A.. on ‘*The New 
Teaching Regulations,” 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. Max Clarke, 
A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘Calculations, Measurements and 
Plans and Sections,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 8. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tion for Sanitary Officers at the Richmond Main 
Sewerage Pumping Station and Purification Works, 
Kew Gardens at 2.50 p.m., conducted by Mr. Wilham 
Fairley, A.M.I.C.E. 

THE CRAFT ScHOOL, 137, Globe Road, Bethnal 
Green, E—Mr. C. Spooner on “ The Study of Old 
Furniture,” 8.30 p.m. 


Monday, Nov. 10. 

Surveyors’ InstiruTe.—General Meeting at 
8 p.m. Opening Address by the President, Mr. Arthur 
Vernon. 

Lonpon InstitutTion.—Prof. Sir Robert S. Ball 
on ‘‘ The Earth’s Beginning,” 5 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. Max Clarke, 
A.R.1L.B.A., on “ Sanitary Appliances,” 7 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. Il. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. — Messrs 
Charles Hopkinson, B.Sc., M.I.C.E., Bertram Hop- 


kinson, B.Sc., and Ernest Talbot, M.I.C.E., on 
“Electric Tramways,” 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


Opening Meeting at 7.30 p.m. Address by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Caws, F.R.1.B.A. 


INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS, LTD.— 
Meetings of the General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee at 4 p.m., the Election Committee at 5.15 p.m., 
and the Council at 7 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. Max Clarke, 
A.R.I.B.A,, on ‘‘ House Drainage,” 7 p.m. 


Thursday, Nov. 13. 
MANCHESTER SOcIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. 


Halsey Ricardo on ‘‘ The Revival of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” 


Friday, Nov. 14. 
Sanitary INstTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.)—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.I.C.E., on “ Water Supply,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 15. 
GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE SCIENTIFIC SociETY.—Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 
Sanitary INstITuTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tion for Sanitary Officers at the Sewage and De- 
structor Works, Ealing, at 2.15 p.m., conducted by 
Charles Jones, M.I.C.E. 
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Expanded Metal. 

A third edition has just been issued by the 
New Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., of the very 
useful handbook dealing with their material. 
Expanded metal is so admirable for so many 
purposes that it deserves to be employed a 
great deal more than it is. As its name 
implies, it is made of sheets of metal which 
are mechanically slit and opened out into 
trellis form, the expansion varying from two 
to twelve times‘the original width of the 
sheet, according to the size of the meshes and 
the depth of the stands. The uses to which 
it can be put are innumerable. It is par- 
ticularly adapted as lathing for plaster on 
walls or ceilings, and may also be employed 
for floors, partitions, conduits, subways, &c. 
Those who wish some constructional details 
and formulz about this most convenient 
material should write to the London offices 
of the firm (York Mansion, York Street, 
Westminster, S.W.) for a copy of their 
handbook. 


A Patent Hose Coupling. 

Messrs. Nunan’s Hose Couplings, Ltd., 
of Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C., are the patentees of a very ingenious 
coupling for all kinds of hose. The two 
ends are alike and have projecting lugs 
which lock on flanges. There are no 
springs, screws or rivets, the connection being 


instantaneously made by bringing the two | 


ends together and giving them a turn. 
Swivelling sleeves are provided to prevent 
kinks and to enable all twist to leave the 
hose when the water is turned on, so that 
there is no risk of the hose bursting at the 
critical moment. It is sufficient commenda- 


tion of the coupling to mention that it is 
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| one of 34in. diameter. 


| modern bathroom recently fitted up by the 


| used in the British Navy and on several of 


| Trade and Crafi. | 


| well as by H.M. Office of Works and other 


| gether a bathroom finished in the best 


| are at 81, New Bond Street, W. 


the most important lines of steamships, as 


Government departments. Builders should 
find it very useful. The prices in gunmetal 
vary from 6s. 6d. for a rin. hose to qos. for 


Modern Bathroom and Lavatory Fittings. 

A very elegant supplementary catalogue 
has just been issued by Messrs. Shanks & Co., 
Ltd., of Barrhead. All the latest fittings for 
bathrooms and lavatories are illustrated from 
photographs. There is first a view of a 


firm, with marble floor and walls; a fireclay 
plunge bath white-glazed inside and metallic 
enamelled outside, with nickel-plated fit- 
tings ; a needle bath; Shanks’s heated towel 
rail ; a lavatory of polished Mexican onyz 
and china gilt basin, on nickel-plated legs ; 
Shanks’s dibet in white vitro porcelain; a 
syphonic closet and other accessories—alto- 


possible manner, and one where _ every 
sanitary and personal convenience is pro- 
vided for. Messrs. Shanks make a speciality 
of the marble walls and tiled or 
mosaic floors, and, indeed, nothing better 
could be devised. Everything is as free 
from corners as possible, so that there can 
be no lodgments for dirt, as in those old- 
fashioned recesses which used to be formed 
by boarding-in the bath and the lavatory- 
basin stand. This ease with which every 
part can be reached and cleaned is a feature 
in all the firm’s models. It would serve no 
purpose to enumerate the dozens of designs 
shown in this catalogue, which is certainly 
one of the best which we have seen. 
Architects and builders should send for a 
copy. Messrs. Shanks’s London showrooms 
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An Architectural Causcrie. 


Havine heard and read 
many dozens of presidential 
addresses on architecture, we have been con- 
vinced that they lose in force by being too 
diffuse. A president is not required to take 
the place of an annual report, and conse- 
quently we consider it a mistake to keep 
saying a little about this subject and a little 
about that, all of which indeed amounts to 
very little. We would therefore suggest to 
presidents that, instead of making their 
annual addresses a collection of chatty notes, 
they should take one thesis and make it the 
main subject of their remarks, stating their 
opinions boldly, with less of the gingerbread 
and “I venture to think” element. The 
British Association has set a splendid model, 
and we need only mention this year’s presi- 


A Suggestion to 
Presidents. 


dential addresses on education to prove the 


efficacy of the practice. The presidents of 
the architectural societies throughout the 
kingdom should remember that they are in 
positions of considerable influence; but so 
long as the addresses which they usually 
deliver contain so little grit, so little definite 
opinion gwhich can be grasped, they must 
never wonder at the comparative ineffec- 
tiveness of their words. 


The New WWE wereglad to see Dr. Rowand 
Knights. Anderson’s name in the list of 
birthday honours. A few weeks ago we 
drew attention to the alterations which were 
being made under his supervision at Balmoral 
Castle, and doubtless his new title is in some 
degree connected with that work. We have 
now an English knight, a Scotch knight and 
an Irish knight in the architectural profes- 
sion ; to complete the list a Welsh knight is 
needed, though we do not call to mind any 
name to which the honour might deservedly 
be given. Architecture, after being starved, 
is now getting surfeited with distinction ; 
quite regal in fact; but we are sure an 
architect of such abilities as Dr. Rowand 
Anderson will be generally esteemed worthy 


of his place among the knights, and we con- 
gratulate him upon it. We also note with 
pleasure the honour conferred on Mr. John 
Mowlem Burt, head of the well-known firm 
of contractors, Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. 


Ir is a disagreeable task to 
be always complaining about 
the conduct of architectural competitions, 
but, while injustices are done, there must 
be protests. The Holyhead School Competi- 
tion is the latest. A correspondent informs 
us that, having seen an advertisement 
of it, he wrote for some particulars. In 
reply, the clerk to the Holyhead School 
Board said: “I have no instructions for 
competitors drawn out, but if you send me 
any specific questions I will reply thereto. 
I can give you now the following particu- 
lars:—We have no block plan of site; we 
have plenty of ground; ground is almost 
level ; the three departments to bein separate 
buildings, 300 in each; whether buildings 
of stone or brick depends on the designs and 


Competitions 
Again. 


| Jewels” 


only about a quarter of the requisite sum 
was received: meanwhile its accommoda- 
tion at 56, Great Marlborough Street is 
altogether inadequate, and teaching has to 
be done under very unfavourable conditions, 
The move to Tufton Street will, therefore, be 
a most welcome one, for the premises com- 
prise eight workrooms (now used by the 
Westminster School of Art), in addition to 
which the museum itself will always be 
handy to the students. Like the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, it is not so 
often visited as it deserves. The collection 
of architectural casts is quite unique and 
has been valued at between £20,000 and 
£30,000; the premises themselves have been 
valued at about £7,000. Many eminent 
names have been associated with the museum, 
notably those of John Ruskin, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope and Sir Gilbert Scott (to whose 
initiative its foundation was largely due). 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, too, ‘has done much for it— 
it was he who wrote “The Casquet of 
and delivered lectures which made 
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EMIL SCHAUDT, ARCHITECT. 


specifications sent in ; no caretaker’s house.” 
Our correspondent wrote for something more 
definite than this. It will serve no purpose 
to give the replies, but we may note one 
which stated that no premium was offered, 
and another that £6,000 was to be the cost 
of the buildings. We have known many 
cases where no premium was offered to com- 
peting architects, but we should have thought 
that by this time no school board in the 


| kingdom would have attempted to conduct 


a competition without first drawing up the 
requisite particulars. 


THE announcement will be 
read with pleasure that the 
Royal Architectural Museum 
at Westminster is to be transferred to 
the Architectural Association. The transfer 
is mutually fortunate, for it is to be expected 
that the museum will in future be much 
more extensively used, while the premises 
are just what the Architectural Association 
requires. For many years the Council of 
the Association have been endeavouring to 
obtain a building suited to their largely- 
increased needs, and last year a subscription 
list for new premises was opened, though 


The Archi- 
tectural 
Museum. 


HUGO LEDERER, SCULPTOR, 


the casts live again to those who heard him. 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams, as honorary secretary, 
has zealously devoted twenty-five years of 
his life to the museum, and the name of Mr. 
Aston Webb should not be omitted in this 
connection. Sir William Emerson, also, has 
interested himself in the museum, and 
presided at the meeting of subscribers which 
was held on Friday to confirm the transfer. 
It should, however, be stated that the trustees 
of the museum have not proposed this scheme 
because they find themselves financially 
unable to maintain the musuem any longer; 
on the contrary, they are perfectly able to 
meet their liabilities, and, indeed, have made 
many important improvements to the museum 
in recent years. The transfer is to be made 
because it is particularly opportune and is 
calculated to make the collection of greater 
benefit to architecture: for the Association, 
as the most influential architectural teaching 
institution in the kingdom, is naturally in a 
far better position to make use of the museum 
than any independent body of trustees. We 
trust that the collection will be added to, 
and that the present arrangement of the casts 
will be improved upon. The annual rent 
for ground and premises is only £140. 
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THE NEW ARCHITECT. 


(Concluded from p. 191 of No. 404.) 

N the preceding article some examples of 
| modern domestic and street buildings in 
Germany were considered. We may now 
examine a few monumental designs, a 
theatre, a school, and one or two other 
wonders of the new school. 

First, then, the monumental designs. 
Now it is certain that the French and the 
Germans know how to do this kind of work 
better than our own architects. As a reason 
for this, it has been suggested that in France 
and Germany the opportunities for producing 
monumental -designs are more. numerous 
than with us, and that consequently their 
architects are enabled to enrich themselves 
by experience. This seems very plausible on 
the face of it; but there really is not much 
proof in support of the contention, which 
forms such a convenient excuse for all short- 


comings. No, the fact is we have plenty of 
opportunities for producing .monumental 
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architecture, but we fail to take advantage 
of them. Let it at once be admitted, how- 
ever, that the lack of grandeur which 
generally characterises work of this kind as 
carried out in this country is in no small 
measure due to the limited sites placed at the 
disposal of the architect by the council or 
other body in authority. 

But it is monumental work of a peculiar 
character to which we now wish to draw 
attention. 

The great Bismarck always was, and is, 
enshrined in the heart of Germany as a man 
of gigantic abilities, and it is only to be 
expected that the designs for monuments to 
commemorate him should aim at expressing 
that large character. Compare the three 
designs here given. They all have the same 
bigness about them, but the effect can 
hardly be called satisfactory. What shall 
we say of an architect who takes an hour- 
glass as his model, makes a huge dupli- 
cate of one in cyclopean masonry, and sets 
around it four heads at least soft. high! 
Exactly how the structure is to hold up is 
not apparent, nor is it plain why there 
should be so many steps up to the beehive 
nce Suffice to say that an architect 

id it. 

Then there is that terrific design by Bruno 
Schmitz, ‘which seem to be a modern adapta- 
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tion of Thebes and Stonehenge. Such a 
monument might survive another Glacial 
Age, and the learned societies of later days 
might then discuss it and marvel at the 
Newer Men who erected it. This immense 
structure is probably 25oft. high; “dark 
lowers the tempest overhead” ; and yet there 
is not a lightning conductor—not the tip 
of one—to be seen. 

Oh! Bismarck you may rest happy in 
your grave that you never saw either of these 
monuments; mor the third, which Emil 
Schaudt has designed to commemorate your 
mighty life. Yet this last (see p. 205) is quite 
reasonable, for, omitting the great figure, 
some of what remains is even praiseworthy, 
in its way. ‘Tis a wild scheme though— 
massive certainly, but crude, barbaric and 
inspired with nothing better than novelty. 

Some of our Continental friends seem very 
fond of this kind of thing: indeed, for the 
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moment, it is paramount; and if we assume 
that the younger generation of German ~ 
architects is being fed on such stuff it is — 
terribie to contemplate what the future has — 
in store. A 

That mountain wonder which an architect 
has designed for Schloss Zinneberg, near 
Munich (see p. 208), possesses sO many new 
features that the effect is truly remarkable, 
The stags appear to be very comfortable; 
the one looks down into the valley (not 
shown in the illustration, but assumed to be — 
there), while the other gazes down with fixed 
wonderment on those—yes, it is just those 
which we cannot make anything of. They 
look more like great iced cakes than any- 
thing else; of course, they may simply be 
outlines of flowers in vases, but if so, how is 
anyone to water those on top of the columns ? 
Altogether, it is a strange production, with a 
certain feeling of Roman work in the rough 
base, and a number of other mysterious — 
features, not omitting the monogram above 
the entrance—surely it is a monogram—an_ 
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enigma, like Shakespeare sonnets, of “ W.H.” 
OnE W aa 

Having considered a few monumental 
works, let us turn to the Wolzogen Theatre 
(see p. 209). It is far and away the most 
atrocious design we have yet seen, and, be it 
noted, the illustrations are from photographs 
of the work actually carried out, not from 
designs. It is a mixture of everything, and 
the result is calculated to drive everyone to 
distraction. The various horrors are glaringly 
apparent, and we will only observe that t 
carpet on the landing has the appearance } 
some dark fluid flowing down the sta 
carrying with it those floating white flecks. 

In the preceding article attention was 
drawn to the practice of carving great hea 
on buildings, so popular just now witl 
some German architects. Another atrocious” 
example is given above. The audacity 
of the thing is astonishing. The head, 
it will be seen, is just about as long as 
those maidens who are tied to the columns 
at either side. Two web-footed children are. 
emerging from the fair tresses, both evidently © 
in some state of alarm, while the water-lilies 
and the casket above the great forehead are 
other matters for speculation. oe 

That portal to one of the Darmstadt 
Exhibition buildings is equally outrageous 
in its gigantic figures, though we admit 
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in parts, and the plain brick steps are | 


satisfactory. 

We must never be surprised at anything 
which these new architects do. 
thrown off the shackles of the past and now 
work unmolested by such trifles as propor- 
tion, fitness or sense. Their ingenuity now 
and then deserves some admiration and, on 
rare occasions, their fancies are pleasing 
enough. The pseudo-Chinese building illus- 
trated on the opposite page has, however, none 

of those qualities, and we can only laugh at 
the monkey-men who are marked out in 
_ brickwork pattern on the chimneys : while, as 
_for the piano design shown below, we can 
» only be thankful that there are not many of 
such pianos about. : 
' Lastly, there is the school illustrated on the 
next page. It is full of new features ; and 
though the tendency to writhe is strong in 
certain details, the general effect is good and 
shows that the new architects can get quite 
enough freshness in treatment without aban- 
doning every precedent adopted for genera- 
tions before them. 
_ But, looking at this new architecture in its 
entirety, what does it amount to? Nothing 
but. novelty in most cases. Nothing but 
i forms without legitimate reason for 
them: nothing but a morbid straining after 
effect. Good construction, the basis of all 
architecture, seems hardly to be considered. 
Yet the style with all its gross faults sweeps 
over the whole Continent of Europe, and in 
‘Spain, France, Italy, Austria and Germany 
there are scores of these ‘new ” designs pro- 
duced. Itis true that the work is isolated 
just now, but the separate workers have suffi- 
ciently similar aims to be called a definite 
‘school. It is questionable whether this new 
‘style is anything more than ephemeral : 
let us hope it is, jor a style “founded on the 


contortions of a worm that has swallowed a 


bone ” deserves to be throttled as soon as 
possible. As a writer has remarked: 
“Whether the ‘Art Nouveau’ will ever 


develop into anything really worthy of the 


name of art, or whether it will simply pass 
away like the other eccentricities which, in 
all the arts, have had their vogue for a few 
years, only to vanish into oblivion, remains 
to be seen; but it is safe to say that it will 
never make much progress until it abandons 
the attitude of ill-bred defiance of what 
‘May or may not be the prejudices of people 
of taste which has become more marked of 
late.” We are quite aware that there are 


other designs of very different character pro- 
‘duced by German architects, but it is im- 
possible to ignore the new element which is 
$0 insinuating in its novelty and which, while 
‘setting up the alluring standard of freedom, 
utterly abandons all rules of common-sense. 


BY A. VON C. BECHSTEIN. 


‘there is a certain feeling of good decoration | 
| 
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CONCERT PIANO FOR A SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
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ENTRANCE TO ONE OF THE DARMSTADT EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. J. 


STONE FIGURES BY L. HABICH. 


Correspondence. 


American Cathedrals. 

To the Editor of Tue BuitpEeRs’ JOURNAL. 
New York. 

Sir,—The illustration of the Cathedral of 
All Saints at Albany, N.Y., in your issue 
for October 15th, is interesting, but, with the 
accompanying description, is slightly mis- 
leading. The engraving is from the archi- 
tect’s drawing, as the cathedral is very far 
from being finished at this time. 

It is a fact, often commented upon, that all 
of the choicest sites for church buildings in 
America are secured by the Roman Catholics. 
The Episcopal Cathedral of All Saints is on a 
block bounded by very narrow streets, so 
that no unobstructed view of it can be 
obtained at a distance of more than toolt. 
The Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception, 
which is one of the most notable 
buildings in Albany, aside {rom 
the State Capitol, stands on a 
commanding hill fronted by a 
triangular park. It is a Gothic 
structure of large size designed by 
Patrick C. Keely, finely propor- 
tioned and remarkable for its 
dignity. It is built of brown- 
stone, and its two uniform spires 
can be seen for many miles. The 
stone is as dark in colour as Run- 
corn, so that the exterior is rather 
sombre, but the interior is of light- 
grey sandstone. The structure 
has stood only a little more than 
half a century, but it has not 
weathered particularly well. Suffi- 
cient care was not taken to set 
the stone on its natural bed, and 
consequently there has been con- 
siderable scaling and chipping. 
The Episcopal Cathedral is built 
of red sandstone, about the colour 
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of Dumfries. This is a better weathering 
stone than most of the American brownstones. 

Your paragraph says that the State Hall 
and the City Hall, which face the Capitol, 
are of white marble, and are the chief 
buildings of the city. The State Hall, built 
in the early part of the last century after a 
classical design, has no architectural pre- 
tensions in these days. It is of white 
dolomite, which never weathers well in the 
severe American climate. It is nearly as 
grey as granite and the exposed surfaces are 
all pitted. The City Hall is one of the 
most admired examples of the late H. H. 
Richardson’s work, as far as the exterior is 
concerned. Unfortunately the interior has 
not been found well suited for municipal 
purposes. It is built of Milford pink granite 
in rock face with brown sandstone trimmings. 
At one corner is a tall campanile, and in this 
Mr. Richardson introduced a daring innova- 
tion. The lower part is of light pink granite, 
while the upper third, including the entire 
belfry and the peaked roof, is in a dark 
brown sandstone. The effect is very striking 
and satisfactory, although a pictured repre- 
sentation makes it appear top-heavy. This 
building was erected about a quarter of a 
century ago and replaced a white marble 
structure with a Greek portico, described in 
most of the gazetteers and shown in a fine 
French coloured lithograph much sought by 
collectors. 

One of the few exceptions in America 
where Protestant church - builders have 
secured an ideal site is the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City. This 
building is now in course of erection on 
Morningside Heights, a rocky elevation in 
the upper part of Manhattan Island. It 
overlooks the Hudson river, which is here a 
mile in width, and it is part of a monu- 
mental group of buildings. In the immediate 
vicinity are the handsome new buildings of 
Columbia University, St. Luke’s Hospital, an 
immense structure of white marble, and the 
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DESIGN FOR AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT KONIGSBERG, GERMANY. F. 


tomb of General Grant. 
river are the precipitous cliffs of the famous 
Palisades. 

St. John the Divine is interesting to 


architects and stone men as one of the | 
few examples of a great cathedral being | 


built by modern methods. The exterior is 
granite of a rich cream colour, much softer 
in tone and texture than any other American 
granite, and found only in one locality. 


This stone is obtained from an adjoining | 


county, only 50 miles orso away. For stone 
for the interior finish the cathedral corpora- 


away. A soft yellow stone for the carved 
interior finish is obtained at Frontenac, 
Minn., while a light red stone for polished 
work is quarried near East Sioux Falls, S.D. 
This is known in the trade as jasper, although 
it has only a faint resemblance to the stone 
that properly bears that name. In order to 
prepare the stone for the hands of the 
builders a large and fully-equipped steam 
mill has been installed directly in the 
cathedral. Despite the rapidity of modern 
American building construction, it is not 
expected that the cathedral will be completed 
for several generations.—Yours truly, 


FRANK W. HOYT, 
Publisher of “Stone.” 


DESIGN FOR MOUNTAIN RESERVOIR OVERFLOW 
NEAR THE SCHLOSS .ZINNEBERG, BAVARIA. 
G. RANK, ARCHITECT. 


Directly across the | 


| the College. 


_ £96,000. 
_ The additional buildings which were found 
| necessary were executed at a cost of about 
| £52,000 more. Thus the total cost was about 
| £191,000, and it might be taken as common 
_ ground that it was with reference to the total 
_ cost of that amount that the plaintiffs’ re- 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 


The New Teaching Regulations. 


Ale Glasgow and West of Scotland 

Technical College Architectural Crafts- 
mens’ Society, which is composed of old 
students of the Technical College Building 
Construction classes, held a meeting on Friday 
evening last, when an address was given by 


_ their old teacher, Professor Gourlay, on the 


tion has leased quarries nearly 1,000 miles | New (Uesce 3) eo ons 


He contrasted 
in an interesting manner the syllabus of work 
detailed by the Science and Art Department 
under the old régime with that to be followed 
under the Scotch Educational Department, 
and explained the proposed reduction and 


| final abandonment of elementary classes in 
The point which struck the | 


Society most was that, whereas when they 
were students London technical terms and 
London methods only were taught, and the 


_ methods which they saw in use around them 
| every day were quietly ignored, the students 


to-day are taught to appreciate Glasgow ways 
of working, and this change should destroy 
that want ofsympathy which sometimes arose 


between practical tradesmen and technical | 


college apprentices. 


Law Cases. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Extras: Important 


Scotch Case.—- In the Outer House Lord 


Kyllachy recently gave judgment in an 
action brought by Henry Herbertson & Co., 


_ measurers, of Glasgow, against the Lanark 
| District Lunacy Board. His Lordship said 
| the question was whether the plaintiffs were 
| entitled to claim from the defendants a sum 


of £3,814 as remuneration for their services as 


| measurers in connection with the erection of 
| the defendants’ new asylum at Hartwood. 


That asylum, with its offices and subsidiary 


| buildings, was erected between 1889 and 


rgor, the work going on continuously during 


_ that time and involving various expansions 
| and additions. 


dd: The buildings comprised in 
the original contracts were estimated to cost 
Their actual cost was £138,000. 


muneration fell one way or another to be 
calculated. The plaintiffs had rendered an 
account framed on the principle of various 


DIETZ V. WEIDENBERG ARCHITECT. 


| ad valovem percentages, and bringing out in 
| all no less than a sum of £3,814. 
| defendants, who had already paid £2,950 to” 


»evidence and a good deal more argument — 


the kind requisite but there had here beyond 


| these parties—a contract 


The 


account, maintained that this demand was — 
extragavant, and also that it constituted an 
attempt to get behind an agreement b 
which plaintiffs’ remuneration was regulated 
at the outset of their employment. His 
Lordship had heard throughout the proof a 
great deal about the table of fees of the 
Glasgow Institute of Measurers, to which the 
plaintiffs appealed as fixing in a questionwith 
employers the remuneration of all membe 
of the Institute, except in so far as varied by 
special arrangement, and his Lordship was 
far from saying that it might not be shown 
that this table of fees, whether moderate or 
the reverse, had been so published and made 
matter of common knowledge that, unless 
expressly displaced, it entered by implication 
into every contract of employment between 
any measurer and any employer. He might 
say he should require a good deal more 


than he had yet heard before he accepted 
such a conclusion. Still, it was a conclusion 
which his Lordship supposed might be 
established by evidence. Similarly he sup- 
posed it might be established that, whether 
binding or not on the principle of implied 
contract, such a table of fees was so fair and 
reasonable in itself that it formed at least a 
standard by which the Court might properly 
be guided in fixing a quantum meruit. 
Here, again, he should be sceptical. He did 
not, however, in this case require to consider 
any question of that sort, for not only 
had there been no sufficient evidence of 


contract between 
which, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, displaced not only 
the table of fees, but any question Of 
quantum meruit. The contract in question 
was contained in a minute of the defendant 
Board, the terms of which were intimated to 
the plaintiffs by letter and by them accepted — 
in March, 1899, by which the remuneration 
to be paid was fixed at 1} per cent. for 
measuring all plans, buildings, &c. e 
question was whether there was any reason 
for departing from the scale of remuneration 
there expressed, with respect either to the 
extra work which brought up the cost of the 
buildings originally contemplated and shown — 
in the original plans from £96,000 to 
£138,000; or, secondly, to the additional” 
buildings and other works which brought 
up the total cost to £191,000; or, thirdly, 
to certain minor and incidental services” 
which, although relative to the work, and 
beyond all doubt of the nature of measure- 
ments, were yet, according to the plaintiffs, 
to be paid for as extras. On that matter 


doubt been a special 


' 


“ 
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he was of opinion with the defendants upon 
the following grounds:—In the first place, 
his Lordship was satisfied that the contract 
covered not only the additions and altera- 
tions upon the buildings shown in the original 
plans, but all the buildings and works which 
were from time to time added as part of the 
asylum establishment. He was satisfied upon 
the evidence that the added buildings and 
works were all ejusdem generis with the 
original buildings and works. In short, he 
was satisfied that all the buildings were such 
as might have been contemplated from the 


outset as not unlikely to come within the 


scope of the plaintiffs’ employment. In the 
second place, even assuming that the plain- 
tiffs, when they found that there was extra 
work falling within the original contracts or 
additional work executed under additional 
contracts, might have refused to proceed 
except upon a new and different arrangement. 
He considered it sufficient that they do not 
in fact do so, but continued to work under 
the original employment, making no claim 
to larger or different remuneration, and 
giving no notice to the defendants that they 
proposed to do so. Lastly, with respect to 


the incidental measurements, the evidence, | 


WOLZOGEN THEATRE BERLIN. 


he thought, established that with two possible 
exceptions there was no statable ground for 
holding them as outside the ordinary work 
of ‘measurers, and as such covered by the 
stipulated percentage. The two exceptions 
were, first, the measurements given by the 
plaintifis in February, 1889, in connection 
with the estimate of the probable cost 
required by the General Board of Lunacy, 
for which his Lordship had not seen his way 


to’ allow them anything; and, secondly, 


£133 claimed. 


certain measusements made in the course of 
the work for the purposes of an arbitration 
with cettain contractors, for which he thought 
they might be allowed £90 in place of the 
The result was’ that the 
plaintiffs’ remuneration would be 15 per cent. 
on ‘£191,316, plus £90 for the arbitration 
measurements, making in all a sum a few 
pounds in excess of the sum already paid 
them and a good deal smallerthan the sum 
which appeared to have been offered them at 
the outset of these proceedings. They would 
now obtain decree for the small sum which 
was still due to them on the exact figures 
being ascertained. With regard to expenses, 
his Lordship saw no reason whatever why 
they should not be subjected in the full 
expenses of this litigation, a litigation for 
which, it appeared to his Lordship, they were 
entirely to blame. ~ 


Cottage ‘Sanitation : A Manchester Case.— 
The case of Agnew v. The Manchester Cor- 


WOLZOGEN THEATRE 
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poration was recently heard in 
a divisional court of the King’s 
Bench. The plaintiff appealed 
against an order of the Re- 
corder of Manchester, which 
compelled him to replace cer- 
tain privies at Crumpsall with 
water-closets. In giving judg- 
ment; the Lord Chief Justice 
said he was of opinion that the 
Manchester Corporation Act, 
1875, should be construed as 
giving power to the Corpora- 
tion to make such an order. 
With regard to the matter of 
consideration, it wasclear that 
the first plans presented to the 
sub-committee were merely of 
the property as it stood, and 
it was not until after the con- 
sideration of these plans that 
further plans: were prepared 
showing the improvements re- 
commended by the superin- 
tendent which were made the 
subject of this order. Dealing 
with the powers of the sub- 
committee, his Lordship 
thought that the decision of the 
sub-committee formed a re- 
commendation to the Council, 
and, when ratified by the 
Council, became the act of the 
Corporation, Appeal dismissed. 


BERLIN. 
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Stonemasons’ Apprentices : Damages 
Against a Trade Union.—In the Court of 
Appeal last week judgment was given in the 
case of Read v. Friendly Society of Operative 
Stonemasons and Others. The Master of the 
Rolls said the appeal was by the defendants 
from a decision of the majority of the Divi- 
sional Court ordering a new trial in the 
action which was decided in the Ipswich 
County Court in favour of the defendants. 
There was a cross-appeal by the plaintiff 
asking that judgment should be entered for 
him, with the sum of £50 as damages. The 
judges in the court below were agreed that | 
the decision was unsatisfactory, Justices 
Darling and Channell holding that there 
ought to be a new trial, while the Lord 
Chief Justice thought that there was suffi- 
cient evidence for the court to enter judgment 
for the plaintiff. The facts might be stated 
thus :—Messrs. Wigg & Wright, who were 
stonemasons, belonged to the defendant 
union, of which all the masons in their 
employ were also members. The plaintiff, 
who was the son of a mason, was employed 
by Messrs. Wigg & Wright as a labourer 
and was twenty-five years of age. By rule 6 
boys entering the trade must be bound 
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apprentice, and in no case were apprentices to 


be more than sixteen years of age, except | 


masons’ sons and step-sons. Messrs. Wigg & 
Wright considered that the limit of age did 
not apply to the plaintiff and they agreed to 
apprentice him and teach him the trade. 
He was not a member of the union. After 
his articles were signed the union wrote to 
Messrs. Wiggs & Wright to the effect that in 
their opinion the plaintiff ought not to have 
been taken as an apprentice, and threatening 
to withdraw the men if the articles were 
not broken. Messrs. 
therefore did nothing and the plaintiff 


brought his action, complaining that by the | 


conduct of the defendant union he had been 
prevented from learning the trade of a mason, 
whereby he might have earned at that trade 
35s. a. week instead of 15s. a week, his present 
pay as a labourer. 
been a mason’s son the plea of justification 
raised, namely, that the union had taken up 


the case honestly, believing that in doing so | 
it, was doing that which was best for the: | 


trade, might not only have been a good 
defence to its interference but might also 


have covered the course it adopted to enforce | 


what it considered to be the true interpreta- 
tion of the rule. But in his opinion the in- 
terpretation which defendants placed on rule 6 
was wrong, as it did not limit the age of 
apprentices in the case of masons’ sons. The 
plaintiff was not bound by any of the union’s 
rules, and he had suffered a loss, and could 
maintain the action. The evidence was 
sufficient for them to enter judgment for the 
plaintiff for £50, and thus save the parties 
the expense of a new trial. 
appeal would be dismissed, and the cross- 


appeal by the plaintiff allowed with costs. | 


The Lords Justices concurred. 


Wages in the Building Trade.—The case 
of Bulcock v. The St. Anne’s Master-Builders’ 
Federation came before the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice last 
week. 
Judge Coventry, sitting in the Blackpool 
County Court. 
Thomas Bulcock, a joiner, to recover damages 
from the defendant Federation for having 
’ been, through their action, wrongfully dis- 

missed from his employment. 
that Bulcock, who had formerly worked at 

Bury, went to St. Anne’s and obtained work 

in the first instance with Messrs. Moore, and 

afterwards with Messrs. Hopwood & Sut- 
cliffe, builders. The rate of pay in St. Anne’s 
was 83d. an hour, but the employers gave 
notice to reduce the amount to 8d., acting 
through the defendant Federation. The men 
declined to accept the reduction, and then 


there took place what the masters called a | 


strike, but the men a lock-out, because the 
first aggressive step was taken by the masters. 
Afterwards the plaintiff obtained work with 


Messrs. Thompson & Brierley, builders, of | 
| works some timber of inferior quality specified 


Lytham, at the rate of 83d. an hour, and 
continued in that employment from July to 
September, 1901. The plaintiff's case was 
that the defendants, acting through their 
county association, by means of. a resolution, 
letters, and threatened enforcement of rules, 
brought pressure to bear upon Messrs. Thomp- 
son & Brierley, with the result that they 
caused that firm to pay him up and discharge 
him. This, hesaid, wasan actionable wrong, 
for which he could recover damages. The 


Wigg & Wright | 
| general proposition; but in order to establish 


If the plaintiff had not | 


Accordingly this | 


This was plaintiffs appeal from | 


The action was brought by | 


It appeared | 


Lord-Chief Justice said he had come to the | 


conclusion that the county-court judge was 
right in holding that there was no evidence 
in this case of any actionable wrong upon 
which he ought to give judgment for the 
plaintiff. Counsel for the appellant had said 
that, apart from any allegation that the 
employer was induced to break a contract, 
he was entitled to say that if the end aimed 


| at was unlawful, and the means aimed at 


were unlawful, then, if defendants’ act 
caused damage to the plaintiff, he could 
recover. He did not dispute that as a 


it plaintiff must give evidence which came 
within the rules laid down by the House of 
Lords. The evidence in this case fell far 
short of anything that had been held sufficient 
for a ground of action. It must be remem- 
bered that there was no breach of contract by 
the employers, and that what they had done 
was with a view of protecting their own inter- 
ests,and not for the purpose of injuring plain- 
tiff or others. The other judges concurred, 
and the appeal was dismissed, with costs. 


Important Building Trade Appeal.—In the 
Court of Appeal last week the defendants in 


| the case of ben Graham vy. the Commissioners 


of His Majesty's Works applied for judgment 
or a new trial of the action which was tried 
before the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury at Leeds on August 6th, 1901. At the 
trial judgment was entered for the plaintiffs 
for over £2,000 and costs. The Solicitor- 
General, in opening the case, said the action 
was brought by the plaintiffs, a firm of 
builders trading as B. Graham & Sons, at 
Huddersfield, to recover damages from the 
defendants, upon the grounds that the de- 
fendants had wrongfully determined a certain 


_ building contract for the erection of the new 


head post-office at Stalybridge, and had 


wrongfully taken possession of certain un- | 


finished work, materials and plant. The 
learned counsel said that, stated shortly, the 
question was whether the defendants’ archi- 
tect, who had certain powers under the con- 
tract, had adjudicated on certain defaults of 
the builders, which adjudication was a con- 


dition precedent to the defendants having | 


power to determine the contract and to enter 
into possession of the works themselves. The 


Lord Chief Justice had held that there was | 


no evidence of adjudication by the architect 
at all, and that therefore the Commissioners 
had no right to terminate the contract. 
Under clause 24 of the contract the Commis- 
sioners had power, on the written certificate 
of the architect of the fact of any default of 
the builders and failure to comply with a 
seven days’ notice, to determine the contract, 
all moneys due to the builders and all goods 
and chattels on or about the works being 
thereby forfeited to the Commissioners. Mr. 


_ Oldring, the architect, wrote to the builders 


insisting that they should remove from the 


by the clerk of the works. The builders did 
notcomply with this notice, and the archi- 
tect who was acting in the place of Mr. 
Oldring (who was ill) gave them further 
notice that if the timber was not removed at 
once the Commissioners would act in accord- 
ance with the terms of clause 24. No notice 
was taken of this, and the Commissioners 
subsequently determine1 the contract. The 
learned counsel submitted that there was no 
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SIR JOHN WOLFE-BARRY. 


need for the architect himself to inspect the 
joists in the roof, that he was perfectly within — 
his right in delegating this duty to the clerk 

of works, and that he had therefore adjudi- 
cated on the matter in accordance with the — 
terms of the contract. Mr. Tindal Atkinson 
followed on the same side, and the hearing 
was adjourned. . 


New Flats at Paddington: Ancient Lights 
Case.—On Saturday last, in the Chancery — 
Division of the High Court of Justice, — 
judgment was delivered in the case of Boyce 
v. Paddington Borough Council and the Vicar 
of Paddington. The plaintiff has recently 
erected a large block of flats abutting upon 
the disused burial-ground of St. Mary’s, — 
Paddington. The defendants contended that 
they had a right to put up a hoarding in 
front of the windows of the flats so as to 


¥ 

hal 
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statute to erect any building except a church a 
extension, and that a hoarding was a build- _ 
ing. There was no publicright to the access 
of light to windows, but only a public right 
to have the burial-ground kept open for the 
enjoyment of the public for exercise and 
recreation. The space was not to be kept — 
open so as to create rights in favour of 
adjoining landowners. A hoarding erected + 
to prevent a right to access of light being ; 3 
obtained was not a building within the 
Acts. The plaintiff’s action failed, and must _ 
be dismissed, with costs. ’ 


THE STRAND BRIDGE, if 


[Sex proposed bridge across the Strand, 
a diagram sketch of which is given on 
this page, was considered at last Thursday's 
meeting of the Westminster City Council. 
Sir John Wolfe-Barry, in his report, pro- 
posed the making of a street adjoining — 
Wellington Street on its western side, start- 
ing from Tavistock Street, which would rise _ 
from that point ata gradient of aboutrin 
30; to construct a bridge across the Strand, — 
with a headway of about r6ft. 6in.; and to — 


caster Place, which should fall at a gradient _ 
of about 1 in 20 to1z in 30, and join Waterloo — 
Bridge at its northern end. Under Sir John’s 
scheme Wellington Street would remain as — 
at present with a width of 5oft., and the new 
street would also have a width of 5oft., the — 
two streets running side by side at different 
levels. The scheme would permit of the build- — 
ing of shops along a considerable portion of 
the west side of Wellington Street below the a 
new street, and also along the raised road 
there would be a frontage of commercial 
value which would be of great importancein 

connection with the expense of the project. 
Sir John stated that the London County 
Council is more or less pledged to widen the _ 
Strand to 8oft., and that a proposal has been _ 
made to widen Wellington Street on its 


committees for consideration and report. 


eastern side. “The scheme was referred to two a 
@ 


- tution. 
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LANGHO COLONY 
understand that thirty-eight sets of 


COMPETITION. 
W: 
designs were submitted in the im- 
portant competition for a Colony for Epi- 
leptics, Imbeciles and Idiots proposed to be 
erected at Langho, near Blackburn. Thirty- 
three of the designs were publicly exhibited 
at the Chorlton Town. Hall, Manchester, 
from the 27th to the 29th of October, five of 
the competitors having expressed a wish that 
their schemes should not be included in the 
exhibition. 
The project involves a very considerable 
expenditure, and is the outcome of several 


years of study and preparation on the part | 


of the promoters, the Chorlton and Manchester 
Joint Asylums Committee. The object is to 
relieve the workhouses in their respective 
districts of those paupers who are not eligible 
for admission to the county asylums and 
who belong to classes for which no adequate 


provision is made in the ordinary workhouse | 


ward. A Bill, promoted, we believe, by the 
Local Government Board, which would 
compel all Unions to provide suitable and 
separate accommodation for epileptics and 
the feeble-minded, is, we understand, in con- 
templation. Manchester is therefore to be 
congratulated in voluntarily taking the 
initiative in the matter. 

A site of about 165 acres has been secured 
at Langho, and upon this, as a first instal- 
ment, it is proposed to build for 370 idiots, 
too adult insane epileptics, 30 insane 
epileptic children, 150 sane epileptic adults 
and 50 sane epileptic children, a total of 700 
exclusive of sick and probationers. The build- 
ings are to be grouped into villages designed 
upon the “ colony” system, the patients being 
housed in homes containing from twenty- 
five to fifty or sixty inmates. In the United 
States and Germany there is a considerable 
number of rate-supported colonies for epilep- 
tics, but, so far as we are aware, this is the 
first of its kind to attempt to include idiots 
and imbeciles with the epileptic in one insti- 
We think this an undesirable de- 
parture for many reasons, such as the added 
difficulties and complications of manage- 
ment, and the possibility that sane epileptics 
may refuse to enter or parents allow their 
children to become inmates in an institution 
which carries the stigma of a lunatic asylum. 
It may be urged that such objections would 
only be the result of ignorant prejudice on 
the part of the pauper, but we venture to 
think that the daily meeting of these classes 
in the chapel and recreation hall and in their 
walks and work would go far to depress and 
retard the cure of the sane. It is therefore 
evident that one of the main objects of the 
scheme should be to keep the sane patients 
as isolated from the insane as possible. 

Another special feature of the requirements 
is the unusually small number of attendants 
proposed—according to the conditions only 
fifty-four for the 700 patients, and of these fifty- 
four only ten of them to be male attendants. It 
appears evident, therefore, that the nursing 
of the male idiots and imbeciles is intended 
to be undertaken by women, which leaves 
ten men to take charge day and night of 
fifty sane and seventy-five insane epileptics. 
We fear this fact has been overlooked bya 
good many of the competitors in the dis- 
position of their villages. 

The conditions state that none of the 
attendants are to sleep in the patients’ homes, 
except the foster-mothers who care for the 
sane children, and further require that each 
home must contain, besides the two or three 


_ sleeping-rooms for patients, a suitable place 


_ for an attendant from which all the sleeping- 


rooms can be readily overlooked. A diversity 
of opinion is noticeable among competitors 
as to the intention of this clause, the majority, 
including the three premiated designs, taking 


~ 


it to mean that a small room should be pro- 
vided with inspection windows somewhat in 
the nature of a duty-room in a hospital. On 


the other hand, some of the designs, noticeably | 


No. 35, take the “suitable place” to mean a 
convenient position actually inside the dor- 
mitory, arguing that as no attendants are to 
sleep in the homes, those on night duty should 
be constantly with their patients, and there 
appears to be a good deal to say for this 
contention. 

The first premiated design (No. 38), by 
Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, of London, 
is illustrated with a clear and masterly set 
of drawings. Their block plan shows an 
interesting and picturesque lay-out of the 
various buildings, the patients’ homes being 
divided into eight groups or villages, all 
arranged around roads of approximately 
circular or elliptical formation. 

The men’s villages are on the north-east 
side of site, whilst those for women and 
children are on the south-west, the power- 
house, workshops, administrative buildings, 


{ 


hospital and receiving wards being in the | 


centre. 

The sane patients’ villages are close to 
and on either side of the workshops group, 
with the large male and female idiots’ 
villages on either side beyond. The sane 
children are placed in the extreme south, 
while the insane children are near the 
western boundary, with the insane female 
epileptics’ village adjoining. The insane 
male epileptics’ village is close to the eastern 
boundary and near the village for male 
idiots. Bearing in mind our former remarks, 
it will be noticed that the disposition of the 
patients is open to the objection that the 
male idiots’ village is placed between the 
groups set apart for insane and sane epileptics 
respectively ; while both villages for the 
latter class appear to be too much hemmed 
in by other villages and the workshop and 
laundry buildings. Moreover, the approach 
to the sane children’s village passes through 
the female idiots’ group, and their homes are 
the most distant from the entrance. 

Nor do we understand the subdivision of 
the sane patients into four homes accommo- 
dating thirty-seven each, and the insane 
into four homes of twenty-five each; it 
seems to us that the arrangement should have 
been reversed and the sane epileptics housed 
in the smallest and most homelike cottages 
possible, grouping the insane together in 
larger homes for the sake of easier supervision 
and to ensure that there might always be a 
sufficient number of attendants in each block 


to cope with any emergency. The rules of | 


the Lunacy Commissioners insist on three 
attendants being always present in each 
insane block as a minimum, and we do not 
think they would allow the erection of homes 
for so small a number as twenty-five in 
each. 


The planning of the individual homes and | 


buildings we consider on the whole well | 


thought out, showing a thorough know- 
ledge of institutional requirements, though we 
took exception to the top-lighted lobby on 
the first floor of the idiots’ block; nor can we 
imagine the central hall with gallery around, 
which is shown on the first-floor plan of the 
sane epileptics’ homes, would prove a wise 


arrangement for persons subjects to fits; and | 


we are surprised that the assessor (Mr. Gordon 
Smith) did not take exception to the almost 
complete absence of cross-ventilation in all 


the sleeping rooms of this particular block. | 
The elevations showed that the buildings are | 


intended to be treated in a picturesque 
manner, half-timber work and rough-cast 
being freely used to give variety. The 
authors estimate the cost of their scheme at 
£187,316. 

The second premiated design (No. 34), by 
Mr. E. P. Howard and Mr. E. R. Dolby, of 
London, appears to us also to be open to 
objection as far as the general lay-out is 


concerned, the idiots’ villages being divided 
into three widely-separated groups, for male, 
female and bedridden patients respectively. 
The insane men’s village is surely too close 
to that of the sane men, and it would be 
necessary to pass through the insane children’s 
village to reach the sane children’s establish- 
ment, which is again at the rear of the site. 
The homes are long blocks designed on the 
usual hospital pavilion principle, and can 
hardly be termed homely domestic buildings. 
The sane children’s village in this design is 
arranged around a covered way of quad- 
rangular form, with the four homes project- 
ing at an angle of 45 degs. from each corner, 
the school being in the centre of one side of 
the square and a dining hall placed opposite 
to it on the other. A striking and clever 
plan, but perhaps rather too institutional in 
character. 

The authors of the third premiated design 
(No. 16), Mr. J. Smith, Mr F. J. Parkinson and 
Mr. W. Stirrup, of Blackburn, have adopted a 
square lay-out for their roads and villages. 
The plan of some of their homes takes the form 
of the letter Y, the dormitories being placed 
in the wings and the smaller rooms in the 
centre, thus obtaining perfect cross-ventilation 
to the projections, but at the sacrifice of the 
shape of the central rooms and the homelike 
character of the buildings. 

We can only very briefly refer to the 
remaining designs, of which No. 7 (with 
no name attached) was perhaps one of° 
the most artistic and best drawn. In this 
scheme the whole of the male and female 
idiots are located ina large village on the 
southern part of the site, the hospital and 
receiving wards at the extreme east, with the 
administrative buildings in the centre. The 
villages for the insane men and women we 
thought looked too close together.. The 
plans of the homes were carefully considered, 
but a recreation hall in each block is an 
unusual luxury for pauper inmates and 
appears an unnecessary extravagance. 

No. 35, by Messrs. Greenaway & Newberry, 
of Westminster, had a good symmetrical 
lay-out and what seemed a well-considered 
scheme. Here the feeble-minded of both 
sexes are grouped in one great village behind 
the central administrative and kitchen build- 
ings, the homes for the bedridden imbeciles 
forming the dividing line between the. sexes. 
The homes for the insane children are also in- 
cluded in this village, thus allowing all these 
classes of both sexes to be under the charge 
of female attendants. The sane children’s 


| village, with its playing fields and school, is 


shown near the road, and the sane men and 
women’s villages are also in the front part 
of site and well isolated from the insane and ~ 
feeble-minded. The homes themselves ap- 
peared to be carefully planned, with cross- 
ventilated dormitories, an absence of pas- 
sages, and properly disconnected sanitary 
adjuncts, but the elevations were’ not suffi- 
ciently picturesque, and the provision of a 
water-tower instead of storage-tanks on the 
highest part of the site appears unnecessary. 

No. 13, by Mr. J. Eltringham, of Sunder- 
land, made the original suggestion of form- | 
ing a lake in the centre of the site! A 
bandstand and promenade were also shown 
on the block plan, and the ‘amusements’ 
hall” was provided with an extensive base- 
ment containing a skittle-alley and gym- 
nasium, 

No. 8, by Messrs. Wills & Anderson, of 
London, was illustrated by a s»mewhat in- 
ferior set of drawings, and did not,seem 
worthy of this usually enterprising firm's 
reputation. ‘ 

We noticed other striking designs which con- 
tained many good points, among which were 
No. 32, by Mr. H. Dighton Pearson; No. 12, 
by Messrs. Treadwell, Martin & Tayler; and 
No. 17, by Mr. W. E, Hazell. No. 20, by 
Messrs. Sharp & Foster, of Manchester, and 
No. 11; by Mr. H. E. Stelfox, also’ of 
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Manchester, appeared to be modelled on 
‘German lines. 


At the last meeting of the Manchester 
Board of Guardians the following resolution 
(approved by the Chorlton Board of Guar- 
dians four weeks ago by 13 votes to 1) was 
. moved :— 

“That whereas the Chorlton and Man- 
chester Joint Asylums Committee is em- 
powered by order of the Local Government 
Board to erect and maintain an asylum for 
imbecile paupers and persons who may be 
insane or suffering from epilepsy, this Board 
is opinion that in consequence of the ex- 
pected great cost of such asylum, the heavy 
burden of the present rates in this township, 


and the fact that suitable provision is already | t,¢ Commons. 


made for the insane and imbecile, the Joint 
Committee should for the present content 


itself with a moderate scheme for dealing | 


with the pauper sane epileptics of the two 
Unions; and respectfully requests that the 
Joint Committee will take this resolution 
into its careful consideration.” 

Some discussion followed, but the resolu- 
tion was defeated by 11 votes to 3. 


Builders Notes. 


Mr. F. M. Vick, senior, builder, 
Chichester, died recently at the age of sixty- 
seven years. 

Fireproof Floors.— Messrs. Homan & 
Rodgers, of Manchester, have secured con- 
tracts for the concrete fireproof floors and 
constructional steelwork to the Haxby Road 
and Poppleton Road Schools for the City 
of York School Board, and also for the New 
Nurses’ Home, County Hospital, York. 


The International Fire Exhibition.—The 
Duke of Cambridge has consented to be the 
President of the Hon. Advisory Council of 
the impending International Fire Exhibition 
which is being organised at Earl’s Court 
under the auspices of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee. 

Mr. Andrew Smith, retired builder, of 
Dundee, died recently at the age of eighty 
years. Deceased was a native of Inver- 
gowrie, and served his apprenticeship as a 
builder in Dundee. From Dundee Mr. Smith 
removed to Arbroath, and commenced busi- 
ness on his own account. While in Arbroath 


he undertook some big works, including the | 


building of the harbour breakwater and 
Rossie Reformatory. At Dundee he con- 
structed the “Queen’s Hotel,” the bonded 
warehouses in Seagate and the extensive 
harbour warehouse in East Dock Street. 

The Supply of Timber.—In his presidential 
address to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Mr. John Clarke Hawkshaw, M.A., dealt with 
the world’s supply of timber. Important 
uses of timber in large quantities were for 
pit-props and for sleepers. The substitution 
of metal for timber sleepers progressed but 
slowly, and. as the maximum life of timber 


sleepers in England was twenty-four years, | 


the quantity of the material needed annually 
for renewal of sleepers alone constituted a 
serious drain on the timber supplies of the 
world. The only country which could be 
looked to for timber ,.was Canada, and even 
on its resources the wood pulp industry was 
a considerable tax. In other countries 
measures had been taken to secure the control 
of forests and their management on scientific 
principles, and he hoped the labours of the 
Committee recently appointed by the Board 
of Agriculture, and at present sitting, would 
result in removing from Great Britain the 
reproach of being the most backward country 
in respect to forestry. Turning to means of 
cheap transport, and the services likely to 
be rendered in the future by steam-driven 


vehicles on roads, the president ‘suggested - 


_ and was not. 
| how to get the Bill through Parliament. 
| was sorry to say that the present position of 


ee | non-controversial subjects in the House of 


| to the country. 


‘that the time was coming when the main 


roads should be placed under one manage- 
ment throughout the country, and become a 
national charge instead of a charge on the 
Jocal rates. Good roads, with organised 
steam traction, would be more useful to 
farming than would light railways. The 


| president then presented the medals and 
| prizes awarded by the Council for the last 
| session. 


The Registration of Plumbers.—Mr. Long» 


| M.P., received at the Local Government 


Board last week a deputation of local autho- 
rities and public health and water authorities, 
who desired the assistance of the Government 


| in passing the Registration of Plumbers’ Bill, 


which has passed the Lords and is now before 
Mr. Long said that the Local 
Government Board regarded the measure 
with hearty approval and good will. He 
might say that the Bill would not put the 
plumbing industry on a par with the medical 
profession, where they had the power not 
merely of insisting that they should have 
a qualified man but of prosecuting those 
who only professed to be qualified. ‘The Bill 


| only provided that a man should be punished 


who claimed to be a certificated plumber 
The practical question was 
He 


Commons was most unfortunate and serious 
He therefore desired that 
the members of Parliament present, and all 
those interested in the Bill, should do all 
that was necessary to forward the measure, 
for it was impossible for the Government to 
take it up in the present state of business. 


London County Council: Amendment of 
the Building Act.—At last week’s meeting of 
the Council the Joint Committee appointed 
to consider the advisability of promoting in 
the next session of Parliament a Bill on the 
subject of underground railways in London 
made its report. ‘They had come to the con- 
clusion that the most effective method open 
to the Council was to invite the assistance 
of the Government. They recommended 
that the Government be urged to hold a full 
enquiry into the question, and that with a 
view of obtaining such enquiry a deputation 
should wait on the President of the Board 
of Trade. After discussion the report was 
adopted, and it was referred to the Joint 
Committee to arrange for the proposed de- 
putation—The Building Act Committee 
brought up their report recommending that 
a Bill should be introduced into Parliament 
in the session of 1903 to amend the provisions 
of the London Building Act, 1804, relating 


| to.safety from fire—this as a practical result 


of the fatal fire in Queen Victoria Street last 
June. Correspondence took place between 
the Home Secretary and the Council on the 
subject, and the former stated that he would 
have no objection to the extension to existing 
buildings of the clauses of the London Build- 
ing Act with respect to means of escape from 
fire under: proper conditions ‘and in suitable 
cases, provided adequate provision were made 
for allowing the owners or occupiers of 
existing buildings an appeal to an arbitrator 
or some other tribunal. Briefly stated, the 
object of the Building Act Committee is to 
secure a reduction in the height above which 
the provision of special means of escape can 


| be required in the case of new buildings (not 


being factories or workshops coming within 


_ the provisions of section 14 of the Factory 


and Workshop Act, 1901, or common lodg- 
ing-houses coming within the Common 
Lodging-houses Acts), and, aftera certain date, 


the application of similar provisions to exist- ' 


ing buildings; the provision of means of escape 
from new and, after a certain date, existing 
buildings (not being :factories' or workshops 
coming within the provisions of section 14 


of the Factory.and Workshop: Act, rgor, or’ 


common lodging-houses coming within the 
Common. Lodging-houses Acts), in which a 
considerable number of persons are employed, 
or in which sleeping accommodation is pro- 
vided for a considerable number ; additional 
powers in regard to premises used in part for — 
the purposes of trade or manufacture and in 
part as dwelling-houses, especially where the 
part used for trade projects beyond the front 
of the building (as, e.g., ina one-storey shop) ; 
powers to regulate the use of match- 
boarding and panelling as an internal finish- 
ing to walls, &c.; and the enclosing of lifts 
in buildings. > 


No, 182, FLEET STREET, 
| LONDON. 


HIS is the subject of our new competition, 
full particulars of which were given in 
the issue for October 22nd. 

The front of the building—which is a 
stuccoed example of the last century—is 
required to be redesigned in brick. It is 
to be a logical outcome of the conditions, 


and must embody all the requirements of 


those who use the building. ; 

Prizes of £5 5s., £3 3s. and £2 2s. 
are offered, and designs are to be sent in 
between November 25th and December 1st, 


addressed to the Editor of Tue BuiLpErs’ ‘ 


JournaL, Effingham House, Arundel Street,. 
Strand, W.C. 


Engineering Noles. 


The Transporter Bridge at Newport, 
Mon., is now in course of erection. The’ 
foundation-stone of the western anchorage 
was laid last Saturday. ; 


“Johnson Hall,” Eccleshall, has recently: 4 
been fitted with the latest improved hot-) — 
water heating apparatus by Messrs. John King, 


Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, who have employed 
their “ Rahnee” radiators: and “Rex” 


. 


radiator valves. er 


The Additions to the Joint Infectious 
Hospital, Burnley, are being warmed and 


ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-— 


fronted patent Manchester stoves with de- — 


scending smoke flues and patent Manchester 
grates, those previously supplied having ~ 
proved very satisfactory. 


_ 
Sonning Bridges.—The question of the. 


rebuilding of Sonning bridges was discussed 


at a meeting of the Oxfordshire County — 


Council last week. The committee reported — 
that they had decided to adhere to the plans 


for an iron bridge. An alternative design ~ 


was submitted providing for the substitution — 
of brick piers in place of iron supports It 


was unanimously resolved that the rebuilding; — 


of the bridges be yeferred back to the com- — 
mittee, with power to adopt either of the — 
two schemes at an expéhditure not to exceed 


£9,000. ‘ 
Messrs. E. F. Blakeley & Co., of Vaux- 


hall Ironworks, Liverpool, are supplying the 


steelwork for the new Navy League Building 
at Liscard, near Liverpool, the foundation 
stone of which was laid recently by Lord 
Strathcona, High Commissioner of Canada.’ 
They have also tecently erected ‘five’ large’ 
rooms about 2o0ft. long: at Bebington for 


the Birkenhead and Wirral Agricultural’ — 


Society ; large footbridge at Litherland for 
the urban’ district’ council ; and during the* 
last ten years about 5,000 tons'of steelwork’ 


for Messrs. Lever Brothers, Sunlight» Soap : : 


Works: 44 


| 


| 


came the Plague and the Great Fire—so 


~“Facts on Fire Prevention 
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Views and Reviews. 


Old St. Paul’s. 


Wenceslaus Hollar was an Austrian en- 

raver of the seventeenth century who was 
Seaght to England by the Earl of Arundel. 
He soon obtained profitable employment, 
and afterwards became drawing-master to 
the Prince of Wales (Charles the Second). 
When the Civil War broke out he served in 
the Royalist ranks and was taken prisoner at 
Basing House, but he managed to escape to 
Antwerp. ‘1 here, however, he found little to 
do, so in 1652 he returned to England, and 
was engaged upon the plates for Dugdale’s 
“ History of St. Paul’s,” for which he is said 
to have been paid about fourpence an hour 
“at his usual method by the hour-glass.”’ It 
is to this man that we are so much indebted 
for our knowledge of Old St. Paul’s. Re- 
productions of his engravings showing the 
great building from various aspects, its 
mighty nave and choir, its chapter-house, 
chapels and monuments, give to this book 
most of its interest, for, though not accurate 
in every particular, these engravings show us 
what the cathedral was like; and without 
them no words, however eloquent or descrip- 
tive, could ever bring Old St. Paul’s before 
our eyes. 

The Romans probably built a temple on 
the site. Then arose the Anglo-Saxon church 
which was destroyed by fire in 1087, and after- 
wards the Norman building which formed 
the nucleus of the great cathedral that lasted 
for nearly six centuries. The later builders, 
Early English and Transitional, added toitin 
their fashion, but it is interesting to note, in 
looking at Hollar’s engravings, that the 
Norman was not replaced by the Gothic, for 
the old pillars were really encased by the 
new. Old St. Paul’s was complete before 
the end of the thirteenth century; in the 
fourteenth, a marble pavement costing 5d. a 
foot was laid down, and a new spire erected 
with a cross and gilt pommel on it large 
enough to contain ten bushelsof corn. Time 
went on and the cathedral fell into a state of 
disrepair until, at last, the work of restora- 
tion was undertaken under Inigo Jones, 
who, among other things, designed a great 
Corinthian portico at the westernend. Then 


finely described by Mr. Ainsworth—and the 
whole fabric was brought to ruin. 

There is considerable interest in comparing 
the dimensions of the old and the new. 
Stow says the height from the ground to 
the top of the spire of Old St. Paul’s was 
520ft.; Wren thought that too great and 
reckoned it at 460ft.; but even this is nearly 
6oft. higher than the existing building. The 
old cathedral was 586ft. long (not including 
Inigo Jones’s porch), the present one is s5ooft.; 
the height of the old nave was 93ft. and the 
choir rorft. 

Into the many other points it is not 
possible to go now, but everyone who has an 
interest in Old St. Paul’s—and all architects 
must have such an interest—will be glad to 
read more about it and tolook again at those 
invaluable engravings by Hollar. 


“Old St. Paul's Cathedral,” by Canon Benham, D.D., 
F.S.A. London: Seeley & Co., Ltd., Great Russell Street, 
W.C. Price 7s. nett. 


Fire Tests. 


We anticipated two volumes very different 
from what theseare. We thought Mr. Sachs’s 
; ” would have 
given us the comparative merits of various 
constructions; his long connection with 
fire prevention warrants. such an assump- 
tion; but, instead, these volumes are merely 
reprints of the British Fire Prevention 
Committee’s publications. The tests them- 
selves are, of course, of very great value, 
and we should have expected that, as they 
are dealt with separately in the Committee's 


_ excellent reports, a comparative study of the 
| results would now have been given. It is 
| true that the various classes of tests are kept 
together in these volumes—Vol 1 dealing 
with floors, ceilings, partitions and materials: 
and Vol. 2 with doors, glazing and curtains 
—but that is not enough. It is quite a study 
to find out how one door stood the test of 
fire as compared with another, or the floors 
and ceilings with one another. In view of 


TROSPEOTVS 


THE NAVE 


| the fact that the publications of the British 
| Fire Prevention Committee have already 
| been collected together in volumes, we must 
_ express: disappointment at these reprints ; 

and we should have thought the purpose 

better served by a small book tabulating the 
| facts and setting them forth in a manner that 
| would show at a glance what are the fire- 
| resisting qualities of different constructions. 
| We say this despite Mr. Sachs’s preface, in 
| which he expressly states that ‘‘no attempt 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


TS ECCLBOIE. CATHID LALIS 


has been made to comment upon or recom- 
mend any individual material or method, it 
being left entirely to those interested in 
building to judge for themselves to what 
extent such materials accord with their 
individual requirements. Hence, the book is 
one fully embodying its title and is 
not critical or discursive.” The facts are 
certainly of the greatest value, and every 
architect and builder should know them, but 


S, PAV LT 


OF OLD (Si. PAULS” OR 


| 


PAUL’S WALK. (After W Hollar.) 

we cannot see that they would have been 
any less “facts” if dealt with as we have 
suggested—or if even some summary of them 
had been incorporated in the volumes—and 
we are not able to agree that ‘“‘the absence 
of all comment or criticism is, in. itself, an 
advantage.” The volumes themselves are 
very well produced, the numerous illustrations 


being excellent. 

‘‘ Facts on Fire Prevention,’ Vols. 1 and 2, edited by 
Edwin O. Sachs. London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn, W.C. Price 25s. nett. (the two). 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed ‘to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Fireproof Floors. 

O_pHAM.— OwerTyniop writes: “In look- 
ing for a cheap but effective fireproof floor 
suitable for artizans’ dwellings and _ other 
buildings where the rooms are of small area, 


my attention has been drawn to Mr. Louis | 


Ambler’s description in his paper read before 
the A.A. and_ reported in the BuiILpErs’ 
Journar for May 14th, 1902. I should like 
to know (1) how the 4in. square iron’ bars 
are secured at the walls; and (2) whether the 


in. by 6in. db ticall : 
Oi ee UMN omen ere ge an On stresses and designs in T. Claxton Fidler’s 


unprotected underneath.” 

&) The ends may be let further into the 
wall. They do not carry the concrete, . but 
merely strengthen it. (2.) Yes. 

LOUIS AMBLER. 


Substituted Scales: English and French. 

Lonpon, -W.—QUARRELSOME. writes:. “A 
has a drawing made to.a scale of jin. to the 
‘ foot. A, who-has, say, only one ‘French 
scale in’ his possession, namely a metre scale 
quarter full-size, claims that he can apply 


that scale to the drawing and, by multiplying | 


the metrical reading. so. obtained by 48, 
obtain. thetrue dimension in, metres. B 
does not agree with this. Who is correct?” 

Surely if A and B have the scale they-can 
tryit on the drawing and prove by ocular 
demonstration who is right. A metre con- 


tains’ 39°370432in., so that a decimetre is | : 
| years’ training in an architect and suryeyor’s 


practically 4in. long in round numbers, and 
at quarter full-size, 1 d/m = 1in. or 10 c/m = 


rin. Approximately 5 metres = 16ft., so that 
a scale of 16[t. to rin. will be = 5 metres to 
tin. Now to clm =o'r metre and 

o'r 


= 50 multiplier. But it may be worked 
out in a shorter way and more accurately, 
thus :— ji 
{ in.*= 16 X12 vee 
Sug nals ee =48 multiplier. 
HENRY: ADAMS. 


Dry Rot in Furniture. 

BIRMINGHAM.—-SUBSCRIBER writes : “Ihave 
just bought a beautifully veneered and inlaid 
bureau and have been puzzled by finding a 
number of minute holes in the surface, exactly 
circular and ;;in. in diameter. Generally a 
fresh hole or.two appear each day, and they 
are distinguished by a discharge of yellow 
powder. What is the cause, and how can 
any remedy be applied ?” 


Metres:to Im. 


The reply published on p. 113 of the’ 


BuiLpErRs’ JourNnAL for October ist last will 
indicate the cause of the trouble complained 
of ‘and also its cure. A recent statement— 
repeated -with due reservation—gives the 


‘origin of the tunnelling as the larva of the | 


' “death-watch” beetle, and this view is to 
some extent corroborated by the “ Encyclo- 
peedic Dictionary,” which says that the name 
“death-watch’ is ‘““commonly applied to 
certain species of wood-boring . beetles 
belonging to the genus Anobia.”” This work 
names two species which have been proved 
to produce ' the - ticking, viz., Anobium 
tessellatum and A. stviatum ; quoting from 
Darwin’s“ Descentof Man” itgives:“. . . 
death-ticks (Anobium tessellatum) are well- 
known to answer each other’s ticking.” The 
same work, as an alternative description, 
classes ‘‘death-watch” as “a minute wing- 
less insect, Atropos pulsatovius wood ott 
often seen in collections of dried plants, in 
neglected books, &c.”” - As a cure a friend 
assures me that he has been unfailingly 
successful by injecting oil of vitriol (the 
ordinary, impure sulphuric acid of commerce) 


| 
} 


| the former case is not applicable. 
| previous practical experience in the work is | 


into each hole, using an ordinary joiner’s 


oil-can with a fine'nose and a strong springy’ 


bottom, the holes on the ‘surface being 


afterwards stopped with beeswax. H. E. 
French Windows. 
Hemet Hempstep.—No. 1 writes: “ How 


| would a French window be sketched to 


correspond, if possible, with a room having 
the ceiling joists showing panelled dado, 
&c.? A client wants an old-fashioned look- 
ing dining-room with French windows. to 
open into conservatory.” 

See pp. 133 and 134 of Ellis’s “ Modern 
Practical Joinery” (B. T. Batsford). 


Lattice Girders. 
Croypon.—H. M. writes: “Do you know 
of any list giving designs and strengths of 


| lattice girders ?”’ 


There are a few tables for calculating 


” 


“Practical Treatise on Bridge Construction 


| (Charles Griffin’ & Co., Ltd., 30s ), where the 


theory is dealt with. There are a few 
calculations and a discussion of the theory in 
Anglin’s “ Design of Structures” (Griffin & 
Co., 16s.). | We do not know of any catalogue 
giving a list of strengths and designs as 
ordinary girders and columns are dealt with. 


Open-Air Pulpits. 
Referring to the enquiry on p..180 of the 
issue for October 29th, ‘“‘ W D.” (Leeds) writes : 


_ “A good example of an open-air pulpit is to 
| be seen on a dissenting church in Briggate 


Street, Glasgow.” 


Architects’ Assistants in the Office of a 
orough Surveyor. 


ReprutTH.—ARRow writes : “ (1) Aftersome 


office, would passing the examination of the 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers qualify’ one to obtain a 
situation as assistant surveyor in a borough 
engineer and surveyor’s office under a council ? 
(2) And granted the same conditions, would 
passing the examination of the Sanitary 
Institute be sufficient to obtain an inspector- 
ship? Is the supply in excess of the demand ? 
(3) Kindly mention the various sanitary and 
surveying and engineering journals.” 

(1) The passing of the examination of the 


| Incorporated Association of Municipal and 


County Engineers is certainly the first step 
towards qualifying for a post as assistant 
surveyor in a borough engineer’s and sur- 


veyor’s office, but practical experience in 
| such an office as second or general assistant 


is also very necessary. I think you would 
experience some difficulty in obtaining such 


| a post in the absence of previous training in 


a borough engineer’s office, as there is a 
variety of work passing through such an 
office of which the necessary experience could 
not be gained in an architect’s office. You 
would most probably find it necessary to 
enter as secona assistant in the first instance, 
and so, gain experience which would adapt 


_ you for a subsequent position as assistant 


surveyor. (2) The same. general remarks 
apply to the examination of the Sanitary 
Institute; but for an “inspectorship” the 
term of pupilage and training so essential in 
Some 


also here very desirable. Then as to the 
question of supply and demand of candidates 
in the respective positions named above. 
The supply of really good and fully qualified 
assistants, of both classes, is certainly not in 
my opinion in excess of the demand, but 


| there is a bountiful supply of indifferent, 
| partially qualified and wholly unqualified | 


applicants who are ever striving to enter 
the ranks. There is, I .believe, room for 
thoroughly good men only. (3) The chief 
professional journals are :—‘‘ The Surveyor,” 


24, Bride.Lane, Fleet Street, E.C.; -the | 


_fession with a legalized general council to 


“Sanitary Record,” 5, Fetter Lane, E.C.; 
and the “ Engineer,” Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. W. Hoe 


Thickness of Glass Floor-Plates. 

KirKcaLpy.—D. F.S. writes: “ How can 
one determine the various areas for the — 
different thicknesses of rough plate glass to 
be safe for walking over when used for lights 
to a basement and only supported at the four 
sides of each sheet? Would a sheet 3[t, — 
square and tin. thick be safe for ordinary 
foot traffic in a dwelling-house?” 7 

I was unable to find any tables of the 
transverse strength of glass, and therefore did 
what “ D. F.S.”” might have done, namely, 
tried the experiment for himself: the result 
of which, when analysed and reduced to its 
simplest form for practical use, was to show | 
that for dwelling-house floors the thickness 
in inches should be not less than one-third 
of the span in feet, and for warehouses not 
less than half the span. The span is the 
shortest distance between the supports, and 
no allowance is made fér the support in the 
other direction, as plates are often butted 
without a support at the joint. | 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Damages for Copying another 
Man’s Plans. 3 
SHRewsBury.—C. R. D. writes: “A builder — 
who carried out a pair of semi-detached villas - 
from my plans, specification and quantities — 
lent them to a person who contemplated — 
building houses of a similar class. This 
person copied them, and engaged another 
contractor to build the houses. Can I recover 
any compensation either from the builder or 
the person to whom he lent my plans?” A 
Simple as this question would be if archi- — 
tecture, like medicine, were a registered pro- 


deal with such ‘cases, it is an exceedingly 
difficult one under present circumstances. 
That the builder had no right to lend docu- 
ments which did not belong to him is,per- 
fectly clear; and very few builders indeed 
would think of doing so, for their honour’s. 
sake ifthey be respectable men, and if not for’ 
fear of being boycotted by all architects who. 
may happen to hear of their conduct. On 
the other hand, it is very doubtful whether 
the architect could recover damages. He 
would have to show that he had suffered 
damage either in pocket or reputation, and 
this would be almost impossible—for the 
plans, after all, are not his at all, but belong 
to his client, who has paid for them. The 
only advantage of action would probably be 
to make the matter known to the architects” 
in the locality without risk of the builder 
bringing an action for slander. G. A. T. M. — 


2 


Strength of Rolled Joists. ; f 
IncaTEstoneE.—R. H. B. writes: “Is the 
section of 8in. by 5in, for steel joists suffi-— 
cient for the span (23ft.) indicated on sketch, 
(not reproduced)? The ends would be built — 
in and have a bearing of gin. on the piers. — 
The floor above is of gin. by 24in. joists and 
tin. flooring-boards, which will have to 
carry wood partitions to form bedrooms.” 
The floors of dwelling-houses must not be 
designed for a lessload than 1cwt. per ft. sup. 
Although in the ordinary way the furniture 
may be light and the occupants few, there 
are occasions, such as auction sales, when 
the loads are enormously increased, and no 
guarantee can be given that the floors will 
not at some time or other be subject to the 
full.load.. Again, for a span of 23ft. the 
least depth of joist that can be adopted will 
be 12in., and in this case, instead of 8in. by 
5in. by 30lbs. R.S.J.’s, there will be required 
Dorman, Long & Co.’s G 7, viz., 12in. by 6in. 
by 54lbs. R.S.J.’s. The wood. joists may be 
gin. by 2}in., with rin. flooring. The build-— 
ing in of the ends of the rolled : joists is not 
sufficient to add anything to their strength. — 
eee ; .. .. HENRY ADAMS. 
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HE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ROOF COVERINGS. 


By F. C. EDEN. 


tion was held last Friday evening, Mr. 
enry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. 
inutes having been confirmed, Mr. Hare 
nounced a special meeting to be held on 
ovember 24th to accept the offer of the 
remises of the Royal Architectural Museum 
ad Westminster School of Art in Tufton 
treet, S.W. (see p. 205). 
The following were then elected members :—- 
[essrs. Percy Luker, M. C. M. Leggett, 
» A. Jaques, E. M. Ellis, B. E. Atkinson, 
mmr, R. W. White, A. E. Brooker, H. 
lutchinson, F. B. H. Carrel, William Jones, 
[. T. Tovey, H. A. Aitken, J. S. Cable, F. C. 
fears, ]. H. Reynolds, James Ewing, F. J. 
latthews, E. L. Hampshire, E. F.C. Buckley, 
{. A. Fairhead, J. C. Bull, J. D. Winder, A. 
Richardson, Vincent Hooper, J. L. C. 
silks and W. Flockhart. Mr. F. C. Eden 
jen read his paper on “ Roof Coverings,” of 
thich the following is a summary :— 

It has often been a surprise to me to notice 
1 how many modern buildings of something 
yore than a pretence to architecture the roof 
xems to have been left almost to chance.. 
snd yet the roof exerts an influence which, 
1ough often unperceived, affects the mind so 
owerfully because, far more than any 
eculiarities of detail, it impresses the build- 
ag with the indefinable stamp of character 
nd of style. Just as the most beautiful 
‘one which nature has to offer may be spoilt 
y stupid and mechanical tooling, or still 
jore so by polishing, as in the case of 
tanite; so the form of a roof may be as 
legant as possible, but if the covering 
aaterial be unintelligently made or mechani- 
ally applied the roof must be ugly. Archi- 
ectural beauty is, indeed, but skin deep. 
seautiful materials make good roofs; and 
gly materials, without exception, so far as I 
mow, prove in the long run to be bad 
naterials. 

In reply to the question, What makes a roof 
yeautiful, or the reverse? I suppose the 
inswer most commonly given would be form 
ndcolour. This is only partly true. The 
eally important quality, in my judgment, 
s 

Texture. 

A roof may be poor and neutral in colour, 

are many of the old Cornish roofs of 
elabole slate (though, indeed, if she find the 
surface sympathetic Nature usually takes 
are of the colouring), but with good texture 


aintable. The true reason why Westmor- 
and slates make a better roof than Welsh 
s not because they are green and the others 
dlue, but because they cannot be split so thin 
xr be so mechanically dressed. There is a 
thin green slate in the market which makes 
is ugly a roof as ever emanated from Port 
Madoc. 
In theory, I suppose, all are agreed as to the 
‘ightness of using local materials. It is in 
oractice that the shoe pinches, since cheap- 
ness of transit has put so many and great 
semptations from Bangor and Broseley in our 
way. But, stale though the exhortation be, 
may I urge that, however monumental 
wildings and buildings in large towns be 
‘oofed, in the country and in dealing with 
ottages and other small buildings it is of 
the utmost importance to the landskip that 
the natural material of the country-side 
should be used rather than material imported 
from a distance. 

Let us suppose that a cottage is being built 
n a tile district. Some might prefer (for 
asons which will appear) laying the tiles 
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he simplest roof becomes interesting and © 


on riven oak laths rather than on boards or | 


battens ; bedding them not in mortar, which 
either drops out or holds the wet like a 
sponge, but in hay, moss, reeds, dried marsh- 
grass, or whatever may be the available 
material and traditional usage of the district. 


The problem—almost an insoluble one—is | 


how to admit plenty of air between the tiles 
while excluding fine, powdery snow. “ No- 
body,” says Mr. R. Nevill, ‘‘ who, in taking 
off old roofs, has ever seen the horrid mess to 
which the hay in a few years becomes 
reduced, would ever think of adopting so 
useless and pernicious a method.” Felt, he 
goes on to add, is no better, and after some 
years becomes worse than useless. A draughty 
cock-loft makes a dry roof. But if the aspect 
be much exposed the underside of the tiles 
can be torched, this method being, perhaps, 
less open to objection than bedding in 
mortar. Fifty degrees is a suitable pitch. 
What builders call the square pitch, or pitch 
of 45 degs., hardly ever looks right, whatever 
the roofs be covered with. 


The Roof Timbers. 
If the roof be of the collared rafter form, 


the timbers might be of larger scantling 


than the usual 4in. by 2in., but spaced 
further apart, say, 1ft. 6in. to 2ft. from 
centre to centre, the interval need not be 
equal. The timbers being large enough to 
be framed instead of spiked together, a 
stronger roof is obtained, while the slight 
sag of the laths between the rafters produces 
that ribbed appearance which we admire in 
roofs that have kept out the weather for 
generations, and which is the result not so 
much of age as of this method of construc- 
tion. Another advantage incident to the 
use of laths is that, owing to their irregularity, 
it is impossible to get a straight edge to the 
course. The examination of ancient examples 
makes it clear that effects of this kind were 
studied, and not accidental. For instance, 
in repairing the fifteenth-century roof of 
Ockwells Manor—-a house evidently designed 
with much thought and skill—it was found 
that the purlins were placed at such a level 
that the rafters did not touch them by about 
tin. until they were loaded, and when the 
roof was stripped they sprang back to the 
straight again. By this simple means the 
position of the principals is marked on the 
outside of the roof by a gentle undulation, 


' not an untruthful method of construction, 


and one which serves to give delicate relief 
to the roof planes without destroying their 
breadth and simplicity—relief which we seek 
in vain with gablets, dormers, bands of 
glazed tiles and what not, whereas it is just 
this soft play of light and shade upon an 
otherwise unbroken surface which gives so 
much quiet charm and character to old-world 
roofs. 
Characteristics of Tiles. 

All nature can do with any thin, flat, 
vitrified tiles is to scale them, crack them, 
blacken them, and finally blow them off the 
roof. Butarough, hand-made, sanded tile, 
she will not only be waterproof, if that be 
needed, but will paint it with her most 
delicate greys and brightest orange. Firstly, 
then, no Broseley or other machine-made 
tile can possibly, owing to its flatness, 
uniformity, and unsympathetic surface, pro- 
duce a roof with any character—a roof such 
as an artist would care to paint. A good 
tile will be hand-made. ‘Then as to size. 
Some old ones are as narrow as 4in.; 6in. 
is a usual width, but I think 5in. to 5}in. 
looks better. With hand-made tiles there is 
no difficulty, if the order is given in time, in 
procuring them of any specified width, the 
mould, from which many thousand tiles are 
made, costing about 2s. 6d. The length is 
usually about ro}in., but the thickness is the 


really important dimension, and nothing 
under a full 4in. should be used; fin. is 
better. 


Next as to Shape. 

The set of a tile, or curve in the direction 
of its length, is given by placing it when 
partially dried on a shaped bed of sand ; but 
the buckling, or curve across its width, is the 
result of hard burning. A buckled tile means 
a well-burnt tile, and should be by no means 
rejected. Buckled tiles are especially useful 
for wall-tiling, and when the sun strikes 
obliquely across them the effect is charming. 

Texture of the surface of each individual 
tile is produced by plentiful sanding, and by 
not scraping out the mould too often in the 
effort to get a neat tile as near as possible to 
a machine-made one. The nail holes are 
better punched by hand, and not by any 
mechanical process, as is sometimes done, 
even in hand-made tiles. The slight in- 
equality in the level of the holes causes the 
tile to hang unevenly—a little matter, but 
an important one, as when each course looks 
as though laid to a steel straightedge the 
effect is unpleasant. The colour of a tile 
depends on the amount of iron in the sand 
and on its being burnt with a clean, fierce 
flame such as wood gives. With wood the 
temperature can be more easily varied than 
when coal is used, andit is possible to obtain 
a greater intensity of heat towards the end 
of the burning, so as to bring about that 
incipient vitrification of the middle layer of 
the tile without affecting its surface, which 
makes it impervious to moisture. 

Needless to say, tiles should not be 
“ selected for uniformity of colour,’ as some 
specifications require. It is only by slight 
varieties of colouring in the separate tiles 
that the colour of the roof as a whole 
becomes beautiful. 

in a good roof there are many little 


Practical Dodges to Defeat the Weather 
which all help to give interest and variety 
to its surface. For instance, where the tiles 
abut against vertical surfaces, as chimneys, 
gable copings, party walls, and the like, they 
are given a slight upward tilt sideways to 
throw the water away from a naturally weak 
place. This was the case in all the old roofs 
at Gray’s Inn until they were relaid in recent 
years, when they were all smoothed out with 
admirable skill, so that the rain has every 
inducement to soak into the mortar fillets. 
A similar practice is that of laying a tile flat 
along the verges against the end rafter. This 
gives a side tilt, which prevents rainwater 
trickling down the gable face. This specially- 
made tile, known as “tile and a half,” should 
be avoided, as the effect of a very broad tile 
in every other course is unpleasant. A good 
tiler can work the verges perfectly well with- 
out it by a little cutting. 

For Ridges 
nothing is better than the plain half- 
round. It has a sanded face hke the common 
tiles and is thicker—say, about 1in.—and is 
bedded in hair mortar. A thickish projecting 
fillet of white mortar over each joint has an 
agreeable effect. I have not noticed | it in 
this country, but it is the usual practice in 
the North of France. Special end ridge 
tiles do not look so well as a bottle end or 
ebble in mortar in an ordinary ridge tile. 

For the valleys it is not always necessary 
to use valley tiles or lead. A pleasant effect 
is produced by sweeping the tiles round. 
This involves a certain amount of cutting and 
some packing on the back of the valley rafters 
and, unless you are fortunate enough to have 
an unusually skilled and old-fashioned tiler, 
an enormous amount of personal supervision. 
But I think the result is worth the trouble. 

It may or may not be true that you can 
always tell an Adam house by the eaves, but, 
anyhow, they are not a bad test of a well- 
designed house; for the most emphatic point 
in a small building is the eaves. When the 
sprocket-pieces or rafter ends show, their 
management demands great care. Nothing 
can be worse than the effect of a row of 
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narrow sprockets laid on edge, all of exactly 
the same scantling, and all spaced at exactly 
the same interval—possibly all varnished 
into the bargain. A better way is to lay the 
sprockets flat, whatever you do with the 
rafters, to space them unequally, and to vary 
their sizes. In small houses, where the eaves 
have much projection, the soffits can be 
boarded, lathed and plastered, or treated as 
acove. With slight overhang, a cornice of 
wood or stone may be comfortably tucked 
under the projecting tiles or slates. 


Eaves Gutters. 

All eaves gutters are something of a dis- 
figurement. Substitute for the pleasing irre- 
gularities of the natural eaves’ line, a line 
just as hard as cast-iron can make it; in 
other words, fix a half-round gutter, and not 
only eaves but, to a great extent, elevation 
also will be spoilt. Where it is necessary to 


collect the rainwater, or where walls are | 


thin, it is better to use wooden spouting. It 
may be square or Y-shaped in section, or 
hollowed out of the solid, but it must be 
kept small or the effect is clumsy. The 
downpipes in this case will be of wood, 
with tapering heads, and will stand clear of 
the wall, to which they are attached by 
long holdfasts. 

When a parapet or cornice gutter is out of 
the question, nothing looks so satisfactory as 
dripping eaves. It is the rule where thatch 
is used, and, in fact, with the majority of old 
roofs, though it must be acknowledged that 
with gin. walls the result would probably 
not justify a reversion to methods that are 
suitable only to gcod building. At the same 


time, it is not likely that dripping eaves | 


have ever done as much damage in three 
centuries as neglected guttering and down- 
pipes, choked with their own rust, and dis- 
charging the collected water of successive 


seasons into the walls, have done ina single | 


generation. 
Slates. 


Of slate roofs, I think those are prettiest | 


where the slates are very small and thick 
and the graduation not too obvious. Old 
Cornish roofs are of this type: they some- 
times have two or three courses of very large 
slates at the eaves. 

What are known as stone slates, such as 
occur in Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, 
make, perhaps, the most beautiful roof of 
any. Of the heavy Horsham slates, as used 
upon Sussex houses, Mr. Guy Dawber writes: 
“The slates are very large at the eaves and 
diminish in the usual manner to the ridge; 
but they lack the finish and texture of the 
small Cotswold stone slates, and are more 
nearly allied to the heavy roofs of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. We notice that directly these 
slates are used the pitch of the roof is flattened ; 
for these old builders, so sound in their prac- 
tical knowledge, at once recognised the im- 
possibility of covering with heavy stone slates 
steeply sloping sides where all the drag and 
strain would be on the pegs and laths, and 
to this can doubtless be attributed the reason 


| does. 


, not milled. 


with lead. When the roof is flattish and but 
little seen, or entirely hidden by parapets, as 
in many late village churches, lead is the 
obvious material to use. Again, it is es- 
pecially suitable to those small and highly 
decorated roofs such as olten surmounted 
octagonal turrets of the Tudor period. In 
many old churches, including Exeter Cathe- 
dral, the sheets are not laid parallel to the 
gable copings, but strike into them at an 
angle. Then, too, the boarding under the 
lead in medizeval roofs was not close laid, 
but with gaps of about 2in. between each 
board. The motive of both these devices 
was, by increasing the friction, to keep the 
lead from creeping; and each gives some 
interest to an otherwise mechanical surface. 
The boarding in old roofs is almost invari- 
ably oak; with modern imperfectly seasoned 
wood chemical action is set up and the lead 
perishes ; but if the boarding be thin, say gin. 
and water-seasoned, I believe it is safe to use 
oak: however, no doubt desilvered lead is 
more easily acted upon by acidulated vapours 
than the lead which was used before 1840, 
when the desilvering process came into use. 
In modern roofs the rolls are often too big, 
owing to the use of a wooden core. A welt 
is better, except in flats, where there is likely 
to be much walking about, and consequently 
the wooden roll becomes a necessity. 

There is no practical reason why the sheets 
should all be of equal width, and a very 
good esthetic reason why they should not be. 
I do not say that they should vary to the 
extent noticeable in old roofs where there 
has been much patching, but just enough 
to destroy the mathematical accuracy which 
teases the eye. 

In old English roofs there is no ridge roll, 
but the sheets are lapped over several feet at 
the top; and I believe the ornamental ridge 
was rare. 

The Lead used should be Cast, 


“It is almost useless,” says Mr. 
Lethaby, “trying to put interesting work- 
manship into dull and poor materials. It 
must be allowed that modern sheet lead has 
a poor, mean, crushed mill-board look, and 
its wretched colour puts it quite out of court 
as anything but a mere makeshift. Cast 
lead, on the contrary, has a beautiful surface ; 
it is cast with the greatest ease, with the 
most simple of appliances, and does not 
blacken by exposure to the airas milled lead 
In gutters and flats cast lead 


_ should be used, if for practical reasons alone. 


of our constantly finding these roofs cemented | 
and stopped with mortar, for their flat pitch | 


has the disadvantage of not always keeping 
the wet out without extraneous aid” (“Old 
Cottages,” p. 21). 

In Gloucestershire, I believe, the roofs are 
galletted as well as torched—that is to say, 
after the slates are laid they are gone over 
carefully on the underside, and small slips 
of slate are inserted in the larger crevices 
which arise from the unevenness of the slates, 
before the torching is proceeded with. 


Lead. 

When the roof is of steep pitch and show 
conspicuously against the sky, lead is not 
suitable, except to monumental and lofty 
buildings, in which the proportion of visible 
roof to wall surface is not large. A cottage 
roof, with eaves roft. or less from the ground, 
would not be a pleasing object if covered 


. . . . It is said that milled lead was in- 
troduced into England about 1670. The 
plumbers of the time opposed its use and said 
it could not be durable. The Milling Com- 
pany replied by offering to keep milled lead 
of 7lbs. a ft. in repair for forty years for an 
insurance of + per cent. That, to me, seems 


| saying very little for the material ; it would 


have said little in the Middle Ages at least. 
Then the forty years’ view of things had not 
been invented” (“Journal of the Society of 


| Arts,” xlv. 456). 


The greater number of lead roofed build- 
ings have parapets or cornice gutters, but in 
many old churches there is no gutter, but the 
lead hangs easily over the eaves tike a 
flounce, which gives a curiously forlorn look, 
not without charm. 


Thatched;. Roofs, 


Thatchers must be astubborn race, for they 
have preserved the traditions of their craft in 
spite of modern improvements ; and though 
the best materials are not now available, 
reeds being no longer grown for the purpose 
and wheat straw being too much broken by 
threshing machinery, their work seems to be 
as well done as ever. Neatness, which is the 
bane of slate and tile roofs, is most appro- 
priate to thatch. The more it resembles 
well-combed fur and the less it suggests a 
heap ofsodden refuse the better. The charac- 
teristic beauty of thatch is the grace and ease 


with which it undulates over hips and dorm 
and projections of every kind, combined w 
the curious sense of snugness which it con- — 
veys. No eaves gutters are used, and no © 
flashings are necessary against stocks or gable 
copings. If the walls are plastered a coatin, 
of tar about 1ft. 6in. high along the base is 
a sufficient protection against damp that 
rises from the drip. A 
The thatchers’ trade is slowly dying out. 
Between the years 1851 and 1891 their num. 
bers declined from 6,coo to 3,000; and ii 
to be anticipated that they will not be able 
much longer to resist the inroads of im 
provement and the superior attractions of 
corrugated iron. ; 
Discussion. " 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Eden, but disagreed with 
his point of view. Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
seconded, and said if architects were to 
attempt to build a house as Mr. Eden recom- 
mended without any eaves-guttering, the 
plans would not be passed by the local 
authorities. To obtain timbers of differe: 
sizes was difficult and added to the c 
The suggestions in the paper would be ex- 
tremely difficut to put into practice. . 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove quite disagreed with 
almost all the suggestions of Mr. Eden. He 
was sorry there were not a few more prac- 
tical details and not so much theory. He 
was rather sorry to see thatch roofs dealt 
with at this day; they kept vermin in, and 
were not always waterproof. Zinc had not 
been referred to. He thought that the an 
of a roof should be more than 45 degs. 
R. H. Weymouth next spoke, and Mr. L 
Ambler said he was rather in favour of re: 
garding colour as more important than 
texture. Copper had not been mentioned; 
he thought its green colour was pleasing in 
towns, but did not harmonise with foli 
Mr. Henry T. Hare said, with regard to thich 
tiles and stone slates, the cost of heavier 
timber was very little extra. 
SSS eee = 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 
NG a meeting held last week a paper was 
read by Mr. Jay Hambridge on “ 
Natural Basis of Form in Greek Art, w 
Especial Reference to the Parthenon.” 
contended that the disposition of the element 
of form in symmetrical natural objects justi- 
fied the presumption that there were definite 
principles governing those forms. Thema 
matical knowledge possessed by the Gr 
was not sufficient to enable them to wo: 
out the complex details of their architect 
and he suggested that their conceptions w 
derived from the observation of the conto 
of a butterfly’s wing, the scales of a fish, 
harmonious subdivisions of a crystal, and of 
other natural objects. For the development 
and application of the proportions thus 
derived from natural objects nothing mo 
elaborate was required than a stick, a pie 
of string, and a smooth surface. By these 
empirical methods it would be found that 
osculating circles, squares, regular pentagon: 
and other polyhedra might be evolved. TI 
employment of these simple proportions 
plained how. the Greek decorative 
could refine the curvature and symmet 
such ornamental motives as the spiral 0 
Ionic volute, &c. Applying these em 
pirical rules to the Parthenon, Mr. Ham- 
bridge claimed to have established measure- 
ments in almost complete accord with those 
of Mr. Penrose in his work on the Parthenon. 
Mr. Penrose, in commenting on the paper, 
said that some of the proportions worked out 
by Mr. Hambridge were new to him, though 
he did not doubt their accuracy ; but he was 
inclined to think Mr. Watkiss Lloyd’s scheme 
of numerical proportions between low num- 
bers would more commend itself to architects. 
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EDINBURGH A.A. 


. session of the Edinburgh Architectural 


soms, 117, George Street, last Wednesday. 


a the chair. It was resolved that a ‘com- 
uggesting that the architectural profession 
hould have an opportunity of submitting 
esigns in competition for the proposed Usher 
fall. The chairman intimated that the 
\ssociation had become affiliated with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
trawford, in the course of his presidential 
ddress, said that in one branch of activity 
heir association was wanting: they had no 
vork classes or studio. 
Applied Art was begun their work classes 


ong as that school provided good teaching 
inder the immediate control of architects, 
hat anything their Association could do 
vould be a hindrance rather than a help. 
[hey were unanimous in acknowledging the 
xxcellence of the architectural education 
upplied by the School of Applied Art, 
specially in draughtsmanship and knowledge 
ifstyle, and architects had seen the results with 
heir own assistants; and the marked success 
»f its students (out of all proportion to their 
yumbers) were known to them all. Could 
hey rely on this school being continued on 
he same lines as hitherto, with a prospect of 
ts development to include all the teaching 
necessary for the full education of their 
ijtudents, they could wish for nothing better ; 
out this was improbable, everything pointing 
to the early closing of the school, or at any- 
vate its removal from the direct control of 
architects engaged in the daily practice of 
their profession. So soon as the school lost 
couch with practising architects they might 
ook for a falling off in results. There might 
de more passing of examinations, more leav- 
ng certificates granted, more academic teach- 
ing, but the results, so far as providing the 
students with ability to design and knowledge 
20 construct, would be found to be meagre in 
the extreme. He asked the architects present 
what weight they gave to South Kensington 
certificates of honours in building construction 
when engaging an assistant? Was it not 
almost invariably found that knowledge ac- 
quired to pass these examinations was of little 
use when the student was brought face to face 
with a single piece of real building construc- 
tion? Book learning was only an in- 
finitesimal part of the education of an archi- 
tect. It was absolutely essential, geniuses 
excepted, that the education should be given, 
or, at least, directly controlled, by architects 
in the active practice of their profession. In 
his experience in this country he had not 
seen great results from the professional or 
University teaching of architecture, while 
everything pointed to the good that was 
done by teaching it in a school where prac- 
tically the whole of the teaching was given 
by architects in active practice. In any 
reports he had seen regarding proposed 
changes in art education in Edinburgh, no 
one had taken up a strong position in this 
matter, which he believed to be the most im- 
portant in the whole question. It was the 
principle which was adopted at the inaugu- 
tation of the School of Applied Art. On the 
motion of Mr. Thomas Ross, of Messrs. 
Macgibbon & Ross, seconded by Mr. Daniel 
\Mache, Mr. Crawford was cordially thanked 
for his address, and the proceedings termi- 
nated. 


A new Fire-Brigade Station at Homerton 
thas been erected in High. Street for the 
London County Council. The site cost 
‘£1,750, and the building something over 

8,000. 


HE opening meeting of the forty-fifth | 


ssociation was held in the Association’s | 


fr A. Hunter Crawford, the president, was | 


junication should be sent to the town clerk, | 


Since the School of | 


iad been discontinued, as it was felt that as | 


Bricks and Morfar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 


A great architect must be a great sculptor 
ov painter... . If he is not... he can only 
be a buildey.—RUuSKIN. 


Tue builder of the new 
ld ag premises for Messrs. Standen 
& Co. was Mr. J. Greenwood, of 10, Arthur 
Street West, London Bridge, E.C. The 
building is faced with the best Portland 
Whitbed brownstone. Messrs. J. & A. Crew 
were the masons. The fittings on the ground- 
floor are carried out entirely in oak, and 


throughout the rest of the building in pitch- | 


pine. Mr. Reginald Morphew is the architect. 


-~The two drawings of Westhope Manor, | 
Shropshire (Mr. E. Guy Dawber, architect), | 


were exhibited at this year’s Academy. 


Wooden Houses 
for Rura 


BES Kent, pulled down 
offending structure because it was opposed 
to urban by-laws, and finally obtained the 
Local Government Board’s permission to 
build one-storeyed labourers’ cottages in wood, 
with 30ft. of isolation. Acting on this con- 


cession, he erected a six-roomed labourer’s 
wooden bungalow, replete with every con- | 


venience—kitchener, wash-boiler, bath, &c., 


and surrounded it with a quarter of an acre — 


The rural district council of | with any of the rebuilding projects which 


of garden. 
Dartford, who, it afterwards appeared, had de- 


clined to accept the Local Government Board’s | 


concession, commanded Mr. Till to eject the 


labouring man and his family and pull the | 
_ structure down, although they knew perfectly | 
that the housing conditions at Eynsford were | 


so disgraceful that there was not a vacant  Jaid out in 1750, at a cost of £100,000, by a 


house in the village. On declining to comply 
with their demand, on the ground that the 
Local Government Board had conceded the 
privilege to build in wood (and furthermore 


had lately published a rural code of by- | 


laws expressly to relieve country parts), they 
brought Mr. Till before the magistrates at 


months’ time, to the intense regret of the latter, 
his wife and his children, who declare they 
were never more comfortably housed! 


“ Moreover,” says Mr. Till, in a letter to the | 


“Times,” “unless the Local Government 
Board promptly exercise their superior 
authority over this petty. local council, 


the bungalow will be demolished and _ years © 
of effort, as well as all the outlay I have 
entailed for the improvement of labourer’s | 


housing, will have been thrown away. And 
what for? To gratify the offended pride of 
an unreasoning set of men who ignore the 


~ need of the labouring population, which is 


widespread and urgent hereabout.” 


Wirtuin the next year or 
two the appearance of the 
centre of Hull will have entirely changed. 


Hull’s Scheme. 


The main feature of the scheme is the con- | 


struction of a fine central square, from which 
all the main thoroughfares of Hull will 
radiate. In the centre is to erected a memorial 
statue of the late Queen, provided by public 
subscription. On the west side of the square 
is being erected a huge block of shops and a 
public hall for concerts and public gatherings 
(Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city architect), This 
part of the scheme will take six years to 
execute, and in the process an entire thorough- 
fare, Engine Street, will be swept away. 
Meanwhile a fine new road ‘has been added 
to the city by the construction of King 
Edward Street, a continuation of Prospect 
Street in a direct line to the new Victoria 
Square. At the point at which it enters the 
square, and at the corner of Waterworks 
Street, are’ slowly rising the new offices (in 


Asout two years ago Mr. | 
E. D. Till, of Eynsford, | 
an | 


red brick and terra-cotta) of the Prudential 


Assurance Co., designed by Mr. Waterhouse. 
Facing it, at the opposite corner, is the stone 
structure which the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Co. ave erecting for their branch 
offices. Close by a building is in course of 
construction for Messrs. Powolny, Ltd., with 
polished granite columns and pilasters and 
carved stonework upon a somewhat. lavish 
scale. -Messrs. Boot, the chemists, are just 
commencing the building of a highly-ornate 
shop next door. “The variety of styles 
exhibited in these large buildings removes the 
suggestion of uniformity which the general 
employment of terra-cotta, red and yellow, 
might otherwise have conveyed.’ Almost 
due east from Victoria Square a new street 
will provide direct access to that part of the 
city lying on the other side of the river. 
It will contain the new Police Office, which 
is rapidly rising, and the new General Post- 
Office, which is to cover a very large area of 
land at the corner of Lowgate. A new street, 
already made and partly lined by lofty shops, 
bears the name of Mr. Jameson, the original 
author of the scheme. It continues the 
fine thoroughfares of George and Charlotte 
Streets through to the upper end of King 
Edward Street, and has marble statues of 


| Andrew Marvell and William de la Pole, 


two of Hull’s most famous burgesses, From 
this point a road is about to be made direct 
to the railway station. Its construction, 
which is estimated to cost about £75,000, 
will complete a series of works comparable: 


have been executed in the North of England 
during the past twenty years. 


In a few weeks the King 
proposes to visit Gopsall 
This hall was built and the grounds. 


Gopsall Hall. 
Hall. 


Mr. Charles Jennens. He died without issue 
in 1773, and Gopsall, or Gopeshille, passed into: 
the hands of his grand-nephew, Penn Ashetom 
Curzon, who made a considerable collection 
of pictures and adorned the grounds with 
ornamental temples. The principal front of 


Tore | the hall looks towards the south, and in the 
Dartford, mulcted him in heavy costs, and | 


he is obliged to turn out the tenant in two > 


| passage into the sleeping-rooms above. 


| including the two wings, is 18oft. 


centre there are six finely-proportioned Corin- 
thian columns supporting a row of balus- 
trades, behind which there is a receding 
pediment forming part of the wall of the 
house itself, with a ship in a storm 
carved in white stone, a haven in the 
foreground. On each side of the centre of 
the front is a wing (that on the left forming 
the chapel and the other the library), project- 
ing 27ft. from the front, the whole of which, 
The 
principal entrance is at the north front, and 
there 1s asmall stone portico over the door 
leading into the entrance hall. At the south 
end of this hall, which is about 28 {t. square, isa 
gallery, noticeable for its Corinthian columns, 
and richly-carved balustrades, which forms a 
The 
library is a lofty and capacious room; and 
there is a fine painted glass window at 
the south end, executed by a Baroness Howe. 
The chapel is 36ft. in length and 24{t. im 
width. The seats, altar and wainscotting 
are entirely of cedar, richly carved. The 
ceiling is chasen in flowers; thereading desk 
is partly formed of a golden eagle, with 
wings expanded, and the other parts are of 
cedar, elaborately carved and decorated. 
At the entrance to the park, near Twycross,. 
is alodge built after the arch of Constan- 
tine, by Sir G. Wyattville. 


A new Electric- Generating Station a 
Greenhill is being erected for the Oldham 
Corporation, the architect being Mr. C. 
Stanley Peach, F.R.LB.A., of 28, Victoria 
Street, S,;W. The Columbian Fireproofing 
Co., Ltd., of 37, King William Street, E.C., 
have obtained the contract for the freproof 
floors and roofs, 
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BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.—I. 


[By Our Special Contributor.] 


I PROPOSE to give a few articles in con- 

tinuation of those I wrote last year, 
having special regard to the syllabus of the 
Board of Education. The previous articles 
commenced with what is sometimes called 
(not quite appropriately) strength of mate- 
rials—considerations of stresses and strains 
(applied forces and the resulting strains and 
deformations in simple structures used in 
building). Not because this was the most 
elementary beginning to make, but because 
this essential part of the subject most needed 
immediate attention. It was attempted to 
put it in a somewhat new form, and the in- 
tention was to confine the work within the 
limits of application absolutely necessary to 
students of building. It is possible to con- 
dense this instruction into two or three sheets 
of exercises, which a good teacher who 
thoroughly understands the subject and is 
not too fond of wasting time in exercises of 
remote practical value might find of con- 
siderable use to his students. It should be 
remembered, however, that the mere copying 
of diagrams from sheets or cards is of little 
or no educational value. 

The present series of articles will have 
special regard to the requirements of the 
** Advanced Stage.” Students must be pre- 
pared to undergo some dry reading ; there 
is no “royal road”: these articles are, 
though simple and elementary, not intended 
to be light and amusing reading. There is 
a real pleasure in seeing the growth of a 
building which one has planned, and, in a 
less degree, if one has studied the plans or 
has been employed upon the plans in the 
office. It is proposed to place before the 
reader the complete drawings of a simple 
commonplace middle-class country house 
and offices which have been built and are 
occupied, and a number of the articles will 
specifically refer to this particular work. It 
is hoped that in this way book instruction 
may be made as practical as book instruc- 
tion in this subject can be made. Students 
who have the opportunity of seeing the com- 
plete building of a house in course of con- 
struction cannot do better than visit it from 
time to time, note what they see the work- 
men do, observe the tools, take note of quan- 
tities of materials, &c., &c.; to compare the 
work as executed with the plans and instruc- 
tions, and to try from time to time to place 
themselves in the point of view of the de- 
signer whose duty it is to have his ideas and 
instructions accurately carried out. 

There is no limit to the “science”? which 
may be applied to any trade; but there are 
narrow limits to the science of the ordinary 
average workman who has learned his 
“trade” by an ordinary apprenticeship. No 
student could, if he tried, be a skilled work- 
man in all the trades concerned in building. 

Much of the value of a tradesman’s work 
is the result of habit, acquired instinct, the 
repeated performance of simple actions. For 
example, in the simple operation of coating 
a ceiling with distemper the house-painter 
may not know that he applies a centrifugal 
force to keep the colour at the working end 
of his brush ; the unpractised hand if he tries 
the job will have the colour running down 
the handle and, by way of his hand, along 
his arm to his body inside his clothes. With 
limitations of this kind, the science known to 
the average workman might be-put for each 
trade within the limits of one of these articles. 
It is not too much to expect from the student 
of building construction that heshould know 
this much of every building trade. 

In drawing up what is called a specifica- 
tion (the particular description of workman- 
ship and materials in a proposed building) 
attention is paid to the various. trades con- 


cerned as distinct parts of the specification. 
It will be noticed, also, that the sequence has 
some regard to the order in which the work 
is commenced and proceeded with. It is 
usual to begin with excavation, because the 
first work to be done is the preparation of 
foundations, but the finishing touches may 
also come under the same heading as the 


dressing of the surface, forming carriage- 


drives, &c., and the very last work to be 
done may be specified in the first section of 
the specification. 


Where the work to be done consists in the | 


alteration of an existing building it is often 


occasionally and by-and-by return to it 
again; it is intended to describe the complete 
work of building the house shown just as if 
it were possible to take the student over the 
work day by day as the work of building 
may be supposed to proceed. 
Setting Out. ¥ 

The first thing to be done is to set out the 
house—that is, to mark upon the ground the 
lines of the walls so that excavation may be 
made for the ‘ foundations.” The word 
“foundation” is used in a double sense: it ig 
sometimes used to mean the rock (using th 
word “rock”’ as geologists use it) on which the 
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found to be best to write the specification in 
the order in which it is to be carried out, 
without close regard to confining the work 


| of each trade in a separate water-tight com- 


partment. In such cases | find that I am less 
likely to omit a necessary thing by following 
the sequence in which I know the work will 
be done, than when I follow the course more 
usual for new buildings; and contractors 
also find such a specification easier to 
follow. 

In the following articles both. the order of 
the work and the desirability of keeping 
trades separate will be borne in mind. It 


' may be necessary to leave a particular trade 
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FRONT ELEVATION AND 
GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


structure rests as ‘‘a hard foundation, a soft 
foundation,” &c., and sometimes to mean the 
first courses of the walls (foundation courses). 
This confusion is natural, but deserves to be 
noticed. The wall to be built is of known 
material having known strength. It is to 
rest on the material of the site of the build- 
ing; this in most cases is weaker than the 
wall, and the weight that the wall will safely 
carry must be distributed over an area Ol, 
say, “soil” much greater than the sectional 
area of the walls, which is done by spreading 
out the wall into footing courses. These foot- 
ing courses may be looked ‘upon as part of 
the structure of the building, or they may be 
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en to be a strengthening of the site in pre- 
ration for the building. The preparation 
the site by piling and other means is work 
the same character, though perhaps one is 
sposed to think of the foundation courses 
part of the building and of work like 
ling as a preparation of the site. 
It is not intended here to deal with the 
restions of difficult foundations, because 
ere was no difficulty in the case of the par- 
cular house which has been selected. The 
se was of granite rock, close to the surface, 
-egular in shape, and made up to a surface 
ith soft boggy soil. It may be noted that 
ere is great danger in building on a site of 
is kind, if the walls are not everywhere 
ried down to the same _ hard rock. 

Settlement” is not so much to be feared as 
vequal settlement. If one portion ofa house 
ears on hard rock and another portion on 
ightly yielding material there will be | 
acking, and possibly disaster. In the case | 
sfore us the soil was altogether cleared off | 
ver the whole space shown on the plan, and 
1irregular surface of granite (quarry) was 
id bare, and on this surface the walls were 
rectly commenced. 

The first course of stones was laid directly | 
1 the rock, with no bed of mortar: itisa 
ourse averaging 14in. deep, for outside walls | 
t. 6in. thick, stepped to suit theirregularity | 
> the rock surface. On this foundation 
nurse (footing course) the walls are com- 
renced of their proper thickness, leaving an 
Tset of 6in. at each side, and they may be 
ynceived as levelled up to a height suitable 
m the “damp-course.” The question of a | 
amp-course deserves consideration. In the 
ase in question a damp-course is not re- 
uired ; the site is compact granite rock ; 
ure was taken that no water could lodge in 
; it was kept dry both by surrounding drains 

ad by having it so dressed that, if water did 
y accident reach it, it could escape, and 
ae absence of a mortar bed between the 
yoting course and the rock site interrupted 
ae conductivity between the ground and 
ie walls. 
The object of a damp-course is to prevent 
1oisture rising in the wall from the site in 
ye mariner that oil rises in the wick of 
lamp from capillarity. If the site is 
aturally wet, whether the damp. shows on 
ie walls or not the atmosphere of the house 
; maintained in a constantly “saturated” 
ondition, and moisture will condense on any 
urface which happens to be cooler than the 
tmosphere of the house at any time. A wall 
a good conducting contact with the ground 
3 frequently cooler than the air of the house ; 
nd in a house built on a damp site (country 
ouse) a good compact well-built wall, per- 
ectly dry when cut into and examined, may 
e€ an unmanageable wet wall on its surfaces. 
‘ven in fairly dry houses it will be observed 
hat after a hard frost, when the thaw comes, 
he walls are streaming with condensed wet 
rom the comparatively warm air in contact 
vith the walls, which maintain for some time 
he low temperature they attained during the 
iosty weather. 

There is not so much trouble from damp- 
ess of site in town houses as in country 
iouses. It is of comparatively small import- 
ince that the walls of a dwelling-house shall 
1ot show dampness; it is of the greatest 
yossible importance that the aiv of a house 
hall be dry. One may have a really dry 
1ouse and at the same time have the appear- 
anceof wetness. Walls coated with a strong 
olution of common salt will keep wet; in 
ld smoky houses walls which have become 
sadly stained with soot will also keep wet 
2ven with dry air. 

_ The greatest difficulty in the way of the 
architect of houses of the class here described 
‘shis trouble to convince the proprietor for 
whom he is working of the importance of 
this point. He does not like to bury money 
in a sheet of concrete covering the whole 


surface of the damp site, but this is the only 
effective way of ensuring wholesome dry air 
in the house. The architect is made to feel 
that his client wants the showiest and most 
ostentatious house that can be built for the 
money his client can afford to spend. 
Extravagant ideas are common as to what 
size and kind of house, say, £1,600 will 
build. I have before me a book which 
professes to give examples of £600 to £700 
houses, but the designs illustrated would cost 
thousands to build properly. It is the duty 
of an architect to frankly advise his client 


and to give him a trustworthy estimate of | 


the cost of the work. 

On damp sites it is as important that 
conductivity between the walls and ground 
is interrupted as that the course shall be 
impervious and that the course below the 
impervious course shall be a ventilating 
course. 
brick houses [ lay a course of bricks on a 
cement-mortar bed, and in the upright joints 


_ of this course I put no mortar of any kind. 


I cover the top of the course with anything 
that will prevent mortar falling down into 
the joints—thin felt—and I bed and joint 
the course over this, carefully filled, in 
cement-mortar.. The empty joints may be 
lightly pointed on the face to prevent them 
becoming a harbour fi r small animals. 

The house we are building is in masonry, 
granite, stones, and the mortar is of Portland 
cement and clean sharp sand. A civil 
engineer directed my attention the other 
day to the difficulty of bedding large-sized 
stones on a flat bed of cement-mortar 
(cement-mortar does not squeeze and flow 
with the weight of the stone) ; in one im- 
portant work he found it useful to use a 


| proportion of rich lime with the cement in 


the mortar to ensure that the bed joints 
would be everywhere filled. For work with 
moderate-sized stones this is not necessary. 
Both from consideration of this peculiarity 
of cement-mortar and also on account of 
the necessity of having a “ body ”’ of cement- 
mortar to have value from it, it cannot be 


| too much insisted upon that cement-mortar 


joints should be reasonably thick. Any 
mason will tell us that he cannot mend a 
splintered stone with Portland cement; he 
does this kind of work with heated shellac, 
a viscous material. There is a wonder- 
ful vitality in old specification conditions, 
many of which are not attended to in 
practice, and we still find limitations to joint 
thickness which would make very bad work 
if carried out as specified. 


The setting out of this house ‘gives very | 


little difficulty because the angles are all 
right angles. The porch front of the house 
runs nearly due east and west so that it faces 
the south. (It may be noted that on a sunny 


day the bearing of the sun at any time may | 
be approximately determined by one’s watch. | 


Stand facing the sun, holding your watch 
level in front of you, get in line with the 
hour hand and the sun; in this position the 
meridian bisects the angle lying between the 
hour hand and a line from the centre of the 
dial to the XII figure.) 

The position of the house is arrived at 
from considerations of the shape of the 
ground, shelter and view. The house is close 
to the sea; the sea is in front, not open sea, 
but with large island and distant mainland ; 
the view to the east is of mountains ten or 
twelve miles away ; to the west, about a mile 
off, there is a glimpse of a church tower, and 
the roofs of the houses of a seaside village, 
and the open sea spreads out beyond. The 
southern sun is very trying upon painted 
woodwork: the enclosed porch shown is 
necessary to make the house comfortable in 
rough weather; in fine weather the porch 
door is left open and the inner door is 
shaded. . 

The carriage-drive had to be surveyed, 
and there happens to be a dumpy-level on 


In my own practice when building | 


the ground. A few pegs are driven in 
convenient places having their heads level 
with the ground floor, so as to be useful 
to the masons. A line is stretched along 
the centre line of the east and west wall, 
and another at right angles to this, say, 
in the centre line of the outside wall facing 
east, and on these strings marks are put 
showing where the cross walls intersect. 
The lines of these walls are now given by 
pegs in the ground outside the site, and from 
these pegs the lines of the foundation courses 
are given. When the foundation courses are 
built the walls are set out with somewhat 
greater care upon them. Sometimes right 
angles are set out with a large wooden 
“square.” This square should be laid 
tolerably level when it is used. When the 
centre lines are marked on the footing courses 
the diagonals of all rectangles should be 
“tried’’; if the corners are “square” the 
diagonals should be exactly equal. A 
common tape-line is not accurate enough, 
used by itself, for setting out a house; either 
a steel tape or wooden measuring rods should 
be used. A right angle may be set out with 
a steel tape as follows:—From a measure 
Ac = 30ft., put the ring of the tape on the 
pin at a and with 4oft. radius mark a small 
piece of circumference at p, then put the ring 
on a pinat c and witha radius of 5oft. find 
the point D; AD is at right angles to ac. 
Any multiples orsubmultiples of these lengths 
may be taken. It will be found that the 
methods of setting out points on paper ona 
drawing-board must be modified when ex- 
tended to setting points on the ground. 
The point pb above is found by the 
intersection of two circles, and this is 
manageable only with radii of moderate 
lengths. When a trustworthy instrument 
for measuring angles is available, points 
may most readily be found by measur- 
ing their ordinates from a base line. It 
is unnecessary 


to describe 
these here ; N 
they are to be 4) 


X 
= & 


30'-- 


found des- 
cribed in con- ! 

nection with ! 

surveying. The 

house we are 

concerned with 

may be set out 

by means of 

two light roft. 

rods (made by 

the carpenter), 

astoutlineand , 

a rough accu- sf 

rate = square, a 

also eis by Aw 

the carpenter ; 

a common tape-line will be found to 
be useful to give first rough dimensions, 
afterwards corrected by means of the meas- 
uring rods. Many years ago | became 
possessed of a good 6in. transit theodolite 
and aziz2in.dumpy-level with compass About 
twelve years ago I bought a second-hand 
5in. Y theodolite from the Ordnance Survey 
Department for £5. I find this instrument 
suiliciently accurate for general purposes; | 
rarely use the rain. level, and | still more 
rarely use the transit theodolite. Architects 
should know enough: of surveying and level- 
ling to enable them to plan and set out 
carriage-drives and roadsand garden walls, 
terraces, &c. They should know how to use 
Ordnance maps (their scales, &c.). 

Later I may show the carriage-drive, the 
entrance Irom the public road and the modest 
gardens and grounds. No great care 1s 
needed to organise the small! amount of 
excavation, distribution and filling concerned 
in this house ; the stuff is simply hlled into 
barrows and wheeled single stages to make 
up irregularitiesin the ground. ‘Lhe trenches 
for drains are formed by the stuff benig 
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thrown up to one side, and when the trench 
is refilled the surplus is used to level-up 
hollows. Any “soil” is put to one side; 
reserved for dressing the surfaces of fillings. 

The floors of the porch, hall (ground- 
floor); passage, dairy, store, pantry, kitchen 
and scullery are to be tiled, and they have 
to be levelled-up from the rock with hard 
filling—spauls and refuse of mason’s “stock ”’ 
to form a foundation for the concrete and 
tiles. The fuel-house and small yard are to 
be surfaced with concrete, and these surfaces 
require also to be made up with hard 
material; the drains shculd be got in and 
carefully made up to before this filling is put 
in. Concreting and tiling should not be 
done till after the masonry and plastering 
are completed, and care should be taken 
that any drains thus put in are safe from 
injury from the rough traffic of attendants 
carrying large stones, &c., to masons and 
others. 

It may be noted that the organisation of 
barrow roads into stages, the use of ‘“‘ horsing 
boxes” getting the stuff by picking and 
falling, the use of “stag filling,” the duties 
of gangers, the uses of “leading barrows,” 
hands for changing roads, renewal of broken 
barrows, Gc., &c, in heavy earthworks 
rarely come into the work of an architect, 


but they are common in the practice of civil — 


engineering. Often have I sat in a position 
from which I could see 500 men engaged on 
one large earthwork, and with my watch | 
have timed the different gangs and compared 
the work done on horse roads (railways), 
and barrow roads. The average number of 
shovels emptying gives the stream of stuff 
going out—a strikingly small stream. After 
regular observations of this kind I could 
go among the gangers and make such 
rearrangements as would make the output 
more regular and steady. This was my duty 
to my contractor-employer. Every man was 
paid in proportion to his work: when the 
leading man had his barrow filled all the 
men of the first half stage had to start with 
him whether their barrows were full or not; 
weak men succeeded weak men on the 
stages, and strong men wheeled further the 
barrows of strong men. Work of this kind 
will enter into the higher stages, South 
Kensington papers, where retaining walls, 
dam walls, bridges and other engineering 
buildings come within the syllabus. 


(To be continued.) 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. Butler Wilson’s Presidential Address. 


‘HE opening general meeting of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
was held.on Thursday evening last. 

Mr. Butler Wilson, in his presidential 
address, spoke of the hindrances which inter- 
fered with the realisation of perfect planning. 
Architects often had. to deal with a ‘site 
which bristled with. obstacles and restric- 
tions, and in such a case it would te a fatal 
mistake to endeavour to place there a pre- 
conceived arrangement only suitable for 
some totally different situation. Rather 
should they endeavour to turn obstacles into 
advantages. Though they. might have the 
desire to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the needs of their client, 
those endeavours were often met by. ill- 
concealed indifference—an indifference which 
often expressed itself in some such words as 
“eet the building finished,.and we will 
adapt it to our requirements.”, But that 
was entirely unsatisfactory. Architects must 
be determined to fulfil requirements in.a far 
more complete way than their clients had 
ever imagined. 


Modern Constructive Inventions. 

Another difficulty was that of adapting 
the acknowledged forms of architecture to 
the ever-increasing advantage of modern 
constructive inventions. The fight between 
material and imagination did not decrease 
with the advance of time, and there was no 
doubt that many accepted forms were. under 
certain modern conditions, far from applic- 
able to functions which this age demanded. 
To grapple with those demands and at the 
same time preserve the essential qualities of 
their art was the task which lay before them. 
This could best be done, not by ignoring or 
rejecting inventions and appliances which, 


on the grounds of their practical utility, had | 
come to. stay, but by a frank acknowledg- | 


ment and acceptance of their value, anda 
determination to make those inventions their 
servants rather than their masters. 
must be ready to progress in that respect, and 


to seize upon all that was best in modern 


constructional methods, for there was no law 


born of past experience which might not be | 
instantly repealed owing to the appearance | 


of new conditions and materials. 

If architecture as a fine art was to live it 
must adapt itself to present needs. 
steel had almost ousted carpentry from 
buildings of any size, and the arrival of the 
flanged beam and iron joist marked a great 
era. Steel, combining as it did the virtues 
of cast- and wrought-iron, could be utilised 
for supporting enormous loads. 
that constructive metalwork needed conceal- 
ing from view was rapidly dying out. 

They were now able to build a partition 
2hin. thick which local authorities recognised 
as a gin. brick wall for fireproof purposes. 


invasion of the technical constructor. Tech- 
nical construction was advancing, and they 


must not allow the constructive specialist to | 


gain an ascendancy. 
The Commercial Invasion. 

There was an invasion which, if it was 
allowed to continue, would end in disaster ; 
an invasion of the domain of their art by a 
commercial element, coming forward and suc- 
cessfully luring members of their brethren to 
relinquish their hold upon the esthetic side 
of architecture. The busy practitioner was 
tempted by the readiness of the trade to 
relieve him of the arduous work of design. 
The tempting words, “designs furnished 
free,” were constantly meeting his eye; and 
the offers were made by the terra-cotta 
manufacturer, the cabinet-maker, the mosaic 
worker, the glass-stainer and the ornamental 
plasterer. He counselled that on no account 
should architects accept such offers ; any such 
acceptance would disgrace their profession. 
They could design for themselves. 

Having spoken of the approaching in- 
vasion of their art and the difficulties which 
beset the enthusiast, he pointed out the means 
by which the invasion might best be resisted 
and the difficulties be overcome. 

A Leeds School of Architecture. 

Last July the Council decided to take steps 
to found a School of Architecture ‘to afford 
facilities to associates for the study of archi- 
tecture. In casting about, the Leeds Institute 
was approached, and the response was most 
encouraging. The Committee of the I[nsti- 
tute signified their willingness to co-operate 
with the Society to the extent of accepting 
various proposals. A room was to be set 
apart for the sole use of ‘the students of the 
school; the matter was to be nominated by 
the Council of the Society ; a representative 
of the Council was to have a seat on the Com- 
mittee of the Institute ; members: of ‘the 
Council were to be received as visitors to the 


classes, and prizes and studentships offered by — 


the Society were to be competed for ~ by 
associate students. By those arrangements 
they had at least achieved that which was 
the nearest approximation to the spirit of the 
decision of last July; and it was extremely 


They | 


The idea  gescribe this quaint medizeval town, for 


| was a town as well as a fortress and a 


| seconded by Mr. E. H. Hepper, representi 


| Mount St. Michael, Coutances, St. Lo, Baye 
fron and | 


| were to Egypt, and another French writer 


; : _ time of St. Aubert, who in the eighth century 
Architects. were, indeed, feeling the steady | 8 a 


| present monastery buildings were not beg 


| of the Gothic architect, and the venera 
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gratifying that, when the new buildings 
Cookridge Street’ were completed, th 
would exist in the city of Leeds a School of 
Architecture which should justify its title, 

Mr. R. Wood moved a vote of thanks to 
the: president for his address. This w 
the Leeds Institute, who stated that there 
were already eighteen students in the new 
architectural class connected with the Insti- 
tute. j 

Prizes were distributed to the successful 
students in the competitions for meas 
designs, sketches, &c., and the proceedin 
closed with a smoking concert. “7 


A.A. OF IRELAND. — 


A NORMANDY TOUR. ~ 


R. C. J. M‘'CARTHY, city architem 

of Dublin, delivered a lecture 
‘“Three weeks in Normandy” before the 
Architectural Association of Ireland 
week. The principal places visited were 


Caen, Caudebec, Rouen, Evreux, Lisie 
and Vire. Victor Hugo had said that Mount 
St. Michael was to France what the Pyramids 


had described it as the eighth wonder of 
world. Words, however, were powerless 


monastery. The lecturer gave a most interest- 
ing sketch of this ancient place, and of the 
many legends that cling around it from the 


established a monastery there, when the place 
received the name of Mount St. Michael. 
About 250 years later, St. Aubert’s monks 
were replaced by the Benedictines, but 


until 1017. They were carried on almost 
continuously until about the middle of 
thirteenth century, and meanwhile the con- 
struction of the ramparts and fortifications 
had also been in progress. Its history 
full of vicissitudes, but the monks were fina 
expelled after the Revolution, when 
Mount was converted into a prison, and gi 
the strangely incongruous name of “ M 
de Liberte.” “o 

The cathedrals of Coutances and St. 
were among the finest specimens of Go 
architecture in Normandy, if not in Fran 
and in addition to them, both cities wer 
fortunate in the possession of many other 
architectural monuments. The old house 
dating from the ‘fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, were more than usually interesti 
Several views of these were shown on 
screen, including two’ from water-colours 
Mr. F. G. Hicks, the president of the Socie 

Everybody knew Caen. It had been 
years and years the happy hunting-grot 


old town still preserved much of its bea 
and dignity. Taken all round, Caen (was 
from the point of view of the architec 
the most delightful town in Normandy, 4 
its history was no less interesting than 
architecture. It had been the  favouti 
dwelling-place of William the Conq 
the capital of his dominions, and his 
resting- place. William, observed the 
turer, was said to have founded no fe 
than twenty-three convents and monasterieé 
but the buildings with which his name wa 
most closely associated were the Abbaye A 
Hommes and the Abbaye Aux Dames, which 
were both begun about the year 1066, the 
year of the Conquest of England, as a com: 
promise with Rome. “ae 

After making reference to the beauties 
Rouen, the Iecturer passed to the cathedr. 
of Evreux and Lisieux, which he descri 
at length and ‘illustrated by many sli 
The streets of Caudebec, he said, rivalled 
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those of Caen in picturesqueness, and the 


Church of Notre Dame was a magnificent | 


example of the late French Gothic. Vire, the 
last town visited, was another interesting 
survival of medizval times: a considerable 
portion of the ancient walls still remained, 
and the belfry over one of the gates was 
considered one of the finest in France. 
Compulsory Examinations. 
Previous to the reading of Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
paper at the general meeting of the Association 
the following report of the sub-committee, 
which had been adopted by the general 
committee, was adopted after discussion :— 
“This sub-committee is of opinion that the 
experience derived in the working of the 
classes during the past few years has made 
it clear that, in the interests of architectural 
education in Ireland, it is essential that some 
decisive step be taken to stimulate the efforts 
of students. The sub-committee cannot help 
feeling that purely voluntary study, without 
definite aim, has little tangible result. The 
Association, being a junior and teaching 
body, cannot directly deal with the matter, 
but it is suggested that the Royal Institute 
of Architects of Ireland be asked to inaugurate 
compulsory examination as a _ condition 
precedent tomembership. Thesub-committee 
cannot but think that the present method of 
admission—without examination—to the 
ranks of the Institute is not conducive to the 
best interests of the profession.” 


HKeysfones. 


A Technical Institute at Tunbridge Wells 
has been erected at a cost of £16,000. 


-Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.1.B.A., is going 
out with Prof. Flinders Petrie, for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, to trace the history of the 
Osiris Temple. 


The Alhambra in Granada is threatened 
with danger. A powder factory is in the 
near neighbourhood of the building. The 
news has caused great uneasiness, and several 
deputies will press in the Spanish Chamber 
for the removal of the powder depdats. 


A Memorial has just been placed in the 
chancel of Over Stowey Parish Church. It 
consists of a large bronze, resting on a slab 
of mottled and highly-polished Devonshire 
marble. -It has been carried out in the 


& Sons, of 


studios of Messrs. Harry Hems 
Exeter. 

Swaffham Prior Church.—The Church of 
St. Mary, Swaffham Prior, after having been 
closed to divine service for over a century, 
was recently reopened. ‘The restoration of 
this fifteenth-century church, the tower of 
which is a beautiful specimen of Norman 
architecture, having been originally built in 
the twelfth century, has been carried out 


under the direction of Sir Arthur Blomfield | 


& Sons. The tower and steeple still remain 
in their ruined state, but are to be restored. 
The work was commenced twenty-four years 
ago. 

University College is proposed to be in- 
corporated in the University of London. For 
the purposes of incorporation a sum of 
£92,000 has already been subscribed. A 
further sum of £108,000 still remains to 
be raised in order to place the Medical 
School of University College on a proper 


footing and to transfer University College | 
School to a more suitable quarter of London. | 


This sum includes the estimated cost of a 
new site for the School of Advanced Medical 
Studies, which it is found desirable to pro- 


vide in order to avoid encroaching on the | 


ground it is proposed to place at the disposal 
of the University for the further extension of 
University buildings. Subscriptions should 
be sent addressed to Sir Richard Farrant 
(University College, London, Gower Street, 
AY .C.). 


_ shown in its galleries. 


recast. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum.—There 
being no clock in a prominent position on 
any public building between West Ken- 
sington and Hyde Park Corner, Sir M. M. 
Bhownaggree has suggested to the Office of 
Works that the erection of the new buildings 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington might be utilised for remedying 
the defect. Lord Windsor, in reply, states 
that the matter is under consideration, and 
it is hoped that the suggestion will be 
adopted. 


Architects Practising in Natal. — We 
are informed that the names of all 
architects at present practising in Natal 


may be obtained by procuring the current 
issue of the “ Natal Almanac, Directory 


and Yearly Register,’ a weighty volume | 


published by P. Davis & Son, Pietermaritz- 
burg. It also contains annually all 
possible information relative to “ the garden 
colony.” The book may be obtained from 
several agents in London, Messrs. Street & 
Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C.—to wit—amongst 
others. 


Children’s Homes, Sidcup.—In 1899 a site 
of 62 acres, with a substantial old residence 
at Halfway Street, Sidcup, was acquired by 
the Greenwich Board of Guardians. School 
homes on the cottage principle, as opposed 
to the old barrack construction, have been 
erected by the guardians for 525 children, 


from the designs of Messrs. Thomas Dinwiddy — 
| & Sons, of Greenwich and London. 
tion only of the site has been used ; upwards | 


of 20 acres being in reserve for ultimate 
building development. The buildings, which 
are of considerable extent, comprise twenty- 
four different blocks, including swimming 
bath, gymnasium, &c. 
Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Birmingham. 


Architects’ Claim for Additional Fees.— 
At last week’s meeting of the Metropolitan 


_ Asylums Board the Works Committee re- 
_ ported that Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, the 


architects of the Southern Hospital, had 
appealed for some remuneration in addition 
to the agreed fee of £5,000 for preparing 
plans and specification and supervising the 
erection of the hospital, ‘‘ in consequence of 


| the extraordinary delay and the additional 


work entailed by the requisitions of the Local 
Government Board.” ‘The Committee unre- 
servedly endorsed the architects’ appeal, and 
recommended that an additional fee of £500 
should be awarded. Two members strongly 
objected to the proposal, but they found no 
supporters, and the committee’s recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 


The Arts and Crafts Society has wisely 
modified that inconvenient rule which at its 
last triennial exhibition forbade altogether 
the photographing or sketching of anything 
In the forthcoming 
exhibition at the New Gallery photographs 


| or sketches may be taken, subject to the pro- 


duction of the written consent of the designer 


| or owner of the copyright, countersigned by 


the president or secretary. Contributions to 
the exhibition must consist of “ contempor- 
ary original work,” but the Society attaches 
a wide meaning to “contemporary,” which 
in their view includes anything designed or 
executed within the past twenty years. In- 
tending exhibitors should apply for the 
necessary labels to Mr. E. S. Prior, hon. 


secretary, at 3, Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery 


Lane, and their works must be submitted to 
the Selecting and Hanging Committees at 
the New Gallery on December 2gth, 30th or 
31st. A commission of 5 per cent. will be 
charged on all sales made at the Arts and 


i) Gratts: 


A por- | 


The contractor was | 


| 


| 


; erected. 


| African war. 


| workhouse buildings. 


erected at acost of about £200. It seats about 
120 persons, and is of red bricks and tiles. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Barrell & Smith, of Woodbridge. 


A New Victoria Hall at Deptford is being 
Mr. J. Weir, F.R.LB.A., is the 
architect. The central hall, which will be 
used for services, lectures, &c., is 1ooft. by 
75{t. There is no basement. 


Another South African Memorial.—A 
memorial will shortly be erected within the 
precincts of Guy’s Hospital to the memory of 
those Guy’s men whose lives were lost in the 
service of their country during the South 
The memorial will take the 
form of a drinking fountain to be placed 
in the colonnade, and a suitable design by 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
selected. 


The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was waited 
upon recently by a deputation from the 
Council of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland, who presented an address of 
welcome. Lord Dudley, in reply, said Ireland 
could supply in great profusion and variety 
the raw materials of the architect’ <craft, and 
he was glad the efforts were recognized of 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, to promote the prosperity and 
develop the resources of the country. 


The Parish Church of St. John’s, Hoxton, 
which has been closed for restoration and 
decoration during the past three months, 
has been reopened. The walls and = gal- 
leries are of a terra-cotta colour relieved 
with gold, while the ceiling has a blue back- 
ground and is divided into compartments 
containing pictures of angels and other 
figures. The church is lighted by electric 
light. The decoration has been carried out 
by Messrs. Campbell Smith & Co., under 
the supervision of Mr. Reeves, architect, the 
expense incurred being £4,000. 


Architect, Builder and Guardian.—Members 
of the Okehampton Board of Guardians pro- 


| pose to present Mr. R. Brealy, one of their 


colleagues, with a testimonial in recognition 
of the time, ability and energy he has devoted 
to the enlargement and improvement of the 
As chairman of the 
House Committee Mr. Brealy has taken 
upon himself the duties of architect, clerk of 
the works and builder in connection with 
the modernising of the workhouse, and the 
success of his labour has been so marked as 
to earn the highest praise from Mr. Preston 
Thomas, the Poor Law inspector. 


The new Barracks at Winchester, which 
are being erected on the site of the old 
buildings, or “ King’s House,” as it used to 
be called, destroyed by fire in December 1894, 
are rapidly approaching completion, and 
will be ready for occupation in the course of 
a month ortwo. The principal block, which 
is practically finished, is 48oft. in length, 
consists of four floors, and is intended to 
accommodate about 440 men. Another 
smaller block, 17oft. long, provides accom- 
modation for about 280 men, and there isa 
third building for a limited number of 
recruits. 


‘‘The House of the Seven Gables.”—A 
cousin of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne who 
lives in Salem says there never wassuch a house 
in that town. He tells the “ Boston Journal” 
that “ Hawthorne came down to visit me 
shortly before his death, and we rambled 
about the old haunts of his early days. I 
was particular to ask him to point out, if he 
could, the famous House of the Seven Gables, 
because at that time the controversy existed 
in some degree. ‘There never was any,’ was 
his immediate reply to me. ‘I never had 
any particular house in my mind when I 
wrote the story. It was just a fancy of my 


2 eh 


own. 
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Complete List of Contracts Open. 


Dero WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDING: 
; West ay Alterations, &c., to House SSS W. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 
— 5 Hae NW. Stabling. Boundary V Wall, &c, Borough Council 0. E Winter, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N, 
Fi 13 | Parkestone, Essex—Schools, &c. .. Ramsey School Board J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester. ; 
es 13. | Aberdare — School Extensions School Board . J. Morris, Clerk, Town Hall, Aberdare. 
“i 13 | Welshpool—Workshop 26 Aa + ee Ss F. D. Ward, 38 High Street, Welshpool, 
si 13. | Belan—Additionto School .. .. «2 «. hoe F. D. Ward, 38 High Street, Welshpool. 
a 14 | Preston—Extension to Offices 403 se Corporation _ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
i 15 | Bromsgrove, Worcs—Lunatic Asylum County Council : at R. J. Oliver, Clerk, Shirehall, Worcester. 
7 15 | Birmingham—Sanitary Projections to School Aston Union Guardians . C. Whitwell, 23 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
* 15 | Braintree, Essex—Master’s Quarters, &c.. Union Guardians .. “ | ae Smoothy,™ 1 New Street, Braintree. 
3 15 | Bradford -Baths.. Corporation | FE. P, Edwards, City Architect, Chapel Lane, Bradford. 
a 15 | Llantwit Vardre, Wales—Thirty Houses.. A. Bryant, Architect, Midland Bank Buildings, Pontypridd. 
ss 15 Londonderry—Shirt Factory .. is Linster Brothers & Co, J. M. C. Knox, 2 East Wall, Londonderry. 
An 17 | Gortin, co. Tyrone—Presbytery se ni == E. J. Toye, Architect, Ulster Bldgs., Waterloo Place, Londonderry, 
FY 17 | Kingston-on-Thames—Two External Iron Staircases .. Union Guardians .. | W. H. Hope, Architect, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 
17 | Stockton-on-Tees—Bridge Works .. we Haverton Hill Road Committee’ M. H. Sykes, Borough Engineer, Stockton-on-Tees. 
* 17 | Tynan, Ireland—Three Two-storey Cottages Gt. Northern Ry, Co. (Ireland)... | Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 
‘ 17 | Monaghan, Ireland—Fourteen Labourers’ Cottages Rural District Council -» | W. M‘Mahon, Engineer, Clones. 
& 17 | Middlesbrough—Extension of Sanatorium a ef ’ Corporation Hi | F, Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough 
“ 17 | Rhyl, Wales—Bricks, &c. .. is Urban District Council | L. G. Hall, Engineer, Paradise Street, Rhyl. 
.. 17 | Birmingham — Bricks, Lime, Cement, &e.. Water Committee . FE... A. Lees, 44 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
4 17 Ballybeg, Ireland—Station Building Gt. Northern Ry. Co. >. (ireland) «. Company’s Engineer-in- -Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, 
* 17 | Bootle, Lancs—Cart Sheds, &c. .. ee Be Corporation .. - | Borough Engineer, Bootle. 
a 17. | Derby—Alterations, &c., to School .. 4A = School Board. . FE. S. Antliff, Architect, Draycott, Derby. 
= 17 | London, W.—Convenience 5 7, : Paddington Borough Council | E. B. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 
4 17. | Croydon—Two Cottages, &c.. Borough Council _ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
ph 17 | Chelmsford—Cottage Homes _ Union Guardians .. | Chancellor & Son, Architects, Chelmsford. 
- 18 | Shetfield-—Shed for Storage of Lime, &e.. Health Committee.. | C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Ay 18 | Dartford—Additions to School ote School Board H. Hall, 19 Doughty Street, London, W. Cc. 
a 18 Swindon—School School Board te W. Seaton, Clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 
is 1g || Llandudno—Cement Urban District Council |. E. P. Stephenson, Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Llandudno. 
‘ 19 Hull —Alterations, &c., to Seation a North Eastern Railway Co. W. Bell, Company's Architect, York, 
- 19 | Dartford—Home for Reema Attendants . Metropolitan Asylums Board Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S.E. 
an 19 Bristol - Homes, with Hall, &c. Guardians .. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, bristol, 
a 20 Nottingham- Station Buildings Midland Railway Co. Engineer, 22 Park Road, Nottingham. 
A 20 Witton, Birmingham—Bricks, Lime, Cement, &e. Kynoch, Ltd. ae F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Birminzham. it 
oF 21 Greenock —Residence .. : | Admiralty ‘é Director of Works Department, Admiralty, Avenue House, 21 No h- 
| umberland Avenue. W.C. ‘2 
_ 2I Londonderry—Buildings at Asylum | Committee of pis pty M. A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond Street, Londonderry. ; 
F 2t | Grove Point, Portland—Coastguard Buildings ‘ | Admiralty ae yeas oe oe Department, Admiralty, Northumberland id 
venue, 
a. 22 Crowan, Camborne—Addition to School . | School Board é ae E. C. Harvey, Leedstown. 
on 22 | Pontypridd—Generating Station, Car Sheds and Offices | Urban District Council |. R. P. Wilson 66 Victoria Street. Westminster. 
a 24 Hanwell, W.—Alterations, &c., to Schools : | School Board ee as -. | W. Pywell. Architect, Cumberland House, Hanwell, W. 
i 26 | Swansea—School z School Board 50 ae -. | A. W. Halden, Clerk, School Bd. Offices, Dynevor Place, Swaneeg 
a 27 | Bishop Auckland- Minister's House. —— | T. Deadman, 2 Croft Terrace, Coundon. 
Dec. I Didcot—Alterations and Additions to School School Board . | Hoare & Wheeler, 7 Friar Street, Reading. 
ENGINEERING: | 
Nov 13 | Chelmsford—Gas Engine Rural District Council _ J. Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford. 
- 14 | Tenby—Steam Roller and Scarifier Town Council 3 og. is ieler Crossley, Borough Engineer, Tenby. 
- 14 | St. Petersburg—Electric Traction on Tram Lines Stadt Amt (Town Council) -. Stadt Amt, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
; 14 | Leeds—Aqueduct Tunnel oa An oe Corporation .. x oq || Leia Engineer, Leeds. 
aA 14 | Bristol—Arc Cables... a Electrical Committee _H. F. Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol. 
+ 14 | Radcliffe, Lancs—Electrical Flant .. Urban District Council , J. Sharples, Clerk, Council Offices, Radcliffe. 
- 15 Harrogate Tunnel «.. aa Corporation .. .« | E. W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 
15 | Bradford—Heating at Baths .. Corporation .. .. | B.E. P. Edwards, City Architect, Chapel Lane, Bradford. 
15 Harrogate—Stone Breaker | Corporation .. .. | E. W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. =3 
F 15 | London, W.—Boiler =A G. G. Bell, 57 Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 4 
ce 15 | Manchester—Span-Wire Brackets ., Tramways Committee J. M. M‘Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 7 
” 17 | Kirkcaldy—Rebuilding Quay Wall . Harbour Commissioners | R. Henderson, 20 High Street, Burntisland. 
“i 17 | Penrith—Reservoir, &c. Rural District Council .. J. Graham, Engineer, Bank Street, Carlisle. 
£ 17 | Newry, &c., Ireland— Reconstructing Bridges Gt. Northern Rly. Co. (ireland) Company’s Engineer-in-Chief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin, | 
# 17. | Watchet, Somerset—Harbour Works es | Urban District Council | W. T. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
FA 18 London, S.E.— Laying Electric Fae Sa London County Council . - Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
+ 18 | London, S.E.—Electric Crane f ee, London County Council . County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
ss 18 Manchester—Widening Railway Lancs and Yorks Rly. Co. Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 
Be 18 London, S.E.—Carts, &c. F Lewisham Borough Council Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford. 
is 18 London, E.C —Carriages Bengal-Nagpur kly, Co., Ltd. .. | Secretary, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.. 
an 1g | Conway—Bridge Works ae Conway Bridge Commissioners... J. J. Webster, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
ea 19 | Pemberton, Lancs—Reconstructing Tramway Bip . Urban District Council .. -» | Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, Victoria Buildings, King St., Wigan. 
a Ig | Southampton—Steel Superstructure of 3 pelea &o. | County Council . | W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
a 19 Enniscorthy, Ireland—Fuel Economiser —— Resident Medical Superintendent, District Asylum, Enniscorthy. — 
i 20 | Southend-on-Sea—Sea Walls, &c Corporation ., ee -» | Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southend. 
Ae 22 | Aspatria, Cumberland—Waterworks . | Joint Water Board.. a5 Pickering & Compton, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
. 22 | Perth, Western Australia—Rubbish Destructor . | City Council oe | Agent-General for Western Australia, 15 Victoria Ste Westminste Ce 
x 22 Pontypridd— —Tramways é AC : | Urban District Council |. R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. a 
. 23 Coventry — Gasholder Tanks . | Gas Committee | F, W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 5 Fe 
- 24 | Leeds—Retort Installation Gas Committee +. -. | R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds. 
_ 25 | Irvine - Reservoir, &c... Corporation oN at -. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, 72a George Street, Edinburgh. 
58 26 | Lowestoft —Tramways Corporation .. a6 on - | R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Lowestoft. 
+ 28 | Crajora—Water Supply 5 _ W. H. Lindley, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. 
re 28 | Sunderland—Electric Plant .. a aC Corporation . | J. F.C. Snell, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
#p 28 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant .. BO Corporation .. 2 | be drs Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Electricity Light Works, Burton 
upon-Trent. 
" 29 | Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge .. ae | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
+A go | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . : British Municipal Councils Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Dec 1 | Dumfries, Scotland—Electric Lighting Town Council 55 J, Grierson, Town Clerk, Dumfries. 
re 1 | Plymouth—Sewerage Works j Corporation .. ie AG AB Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
ie 2 | Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 
- to | Harwich--Dredging Harbour Harbour Conservancy Board T. Miller, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 
Hy 13. | Madrid—Canal Reservoir ., Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Public 
Works, Madrid. 
“A 20 | Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. —— Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 
FURNITURE: ; 
Nov 14 | Wimbledon—Furniture Public Library Committee .. | H. W. Bull, Librarian, Public Library, Hill Road, Wimbledon. — 
a 14 | Downpatrick, Ireland—3o Bedsteads Lunatic Asylum Committee Resident Medical Superintendent, Lunatic Asylum, Downpatrick. 
Ae 18 | Swindon-—Furniture .. c Union Guardians - -. | J. P. Kirby, 8 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
rf 29 | Newcastle-on- Tyne—Furniture, &e., at Police Station Watch Committee ., BA .. | Chief Constable, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Noy. 14 | Swindon—Fence pst: ac or —_ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 
ia 14 | Valetta, Malta—Pipes, Bes sak se ee Crown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, London. 
si 14 | Shawford, Hants—Fencing ns Southampton Corporation W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 
e 15 Manchester—Cast-iron Kerbs Tramways Company J. M. M'‘ Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester, 
i 17 | Birmingham—Stores Water Committee .. E. A. Lees, 44 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
a 17 | Bristol—Castings, Ironmongery, &c. Sanitary & Improvement Comm. | T. H. Yabbicom, 6; Queen Square, Bristol. 
G 18 | London, S.E.—Iron Fencing.. Lewisham Borough Council . | E. Wright, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Catford, S.E. 
$ 18 London, E.C.—Rails, Fishplates, &e. Southern Mahratta Rly, Co., Ltd. | E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster S.W. 
. 19 | Hull—Iron and Steel Work for Station Se ve North-Eastern Railway Co. W. Bell, Company's Architect, York. 
+ 20 | Witton, Birmingham—Stores ae : re AS Kynoch, Ltd. F, Huscham, Secretary, Lion ‘Works, Witton, Birmingham. 
2 20 | Dublin—Iron Castings, Ironmongery, &e. ce Commissioners of Irish Lights .. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, D'Olier Street, Dublin, 
“ 23 | Coventry—Ironwork for Gasholder Tanks a5 | Gas Committee ite F, W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 
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Compicte List of Contracts Ey Sx —continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Nov 17 Birmingham—Lead Piping, Paints, Oils, &c. Water Committee .. : | E, A. Lees, 44 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
” 17 Bristol—Oils, Paints, Brushes, &c, .. we Sanitary and Improvement Com- | T. H. Yabbicom, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 
mittee. 
"” 17 | Glasgow—Paints, &c, . Corporation .. oe | J Young, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
” 20 | Dublin—Coppersmith and Plumbing Work, Brushes, Ke. Commissioners of Irish Lights es SSO, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street, 
ublin. 
” 20 Witton, Birmingham—Putty, Red Lead, White ae Sgt &c. Kynoch, Ltd. 5 F, Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Birmingham. 
P 24 Belfast—Plumbing Works, &c. s Lunatic Asylum Committee .. | Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 
” 26 Dublin—Brushes, Varnishes, &c. Gt. oor aud Western Rail- | Company’s Storekeeper, General Stores, Inchicore, Dublin. 
way (Ireland). 
” 28 Warrington—White Lead, Oils, &c. Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warringtcn. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Nov, 14 Omagh, Ireland—-Road Maintenance Rural District Council W. Cathcart, Clerk, Board-room, Workhouse, Omagh. 
” 15 Halkirk—Repairing Roads and Bridge Parish Council - es H. J. Mackay, Clerk, Council Office, Halkirk. 
” 17. | Newhaven—Granite . Urban District Council .. E. Knightley, Clerk, Council Offices, Newhaven, 
” 17 | Swindon—Traction Wagon .. * Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 
” 18 Wealdstone, Middlesex— Granite Urban District Council F, Hill-Parr, Surveyor, Wealdstone. 
” 18 | Wealdstone, Middlesex—Road Works = Urban District Council F. Hill-Parr, Surveyor, Wealdstone, 
” 19 | Eastleigh, Hants—Road oe Ae a Works . Southampton County Council» ave J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
” 19  Southampton—Road .. Ac ; oe County Council 5 W, J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
’ 19 | Croydon, Making-up, &c. aa Rural District Council R. 'M. Chart, Surveyor, Town Hall, Croy don. 
“A 24  Middlesbrough—Flags and Kerbs or Corporation .. Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, ‘Middlesbrough. 
3 24, | Bangor, Ireland—Road, &c. a Pe xe .. Highways and Sanitary. Com- J. Gill, , Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 
mittees. 
| 
| SANITARY : 
Nov. 13 Keighley—Sewer a —— W. H. Hopkinson, Borough Engineer, Keighley. 
as 17 Amersham, Bucks—Sewers, &e. Rural District Council J. Taylor, Sons & S, Crimp, 27 Great George Street, Westminster. 


+ 18 llfracombe, Devon—Sewage Outfalls, &e, i ¥ Urban District Council .. Engineer, Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 


” 18 | Hemsworth— Sewer, &c. % Rural District Council T. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Hemsworth. 
” 18 London, E.C. —Repairing Sewer Corporation Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

o 18 Windygates and Balcurvie—Sewerage Works Fife County Council W. D. Sang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. 

” 22 | Kirkcaldy, Scotland—Sewerage Works Fife County Council W. D. Sang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. 


F. W. Fox, Clerk, Bank Chambers, Beastmarket Hill, Nottingham. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 


Rural District Council 


| Stapleford—Scavenging x - : 
own Counci 


x 24 Lewes — Sewer 


ce 28 | Warrington— Drain Pipes, &G. Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 
Dec. I Plymouth—Sewers, &c. , Corporation .. 5 J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

o ag Ply mouth—Sewerage Works.. Corporation ., J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

a 15 Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uruguay .. Uruguay Legation, London. 

TIMBER : : 

Nov. 37 | Croydon—Oak Park Fencing Borough Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

* 20 Witton, Birmingham—Timber Kynoch, Ltd. A F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Balham. 

4 20 Dublin—Timber aN . | Commissioners of Irish Lights .. O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street, 

| Dublin. 
a 28 | Warrington--Timber, Sleepers Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 
Lisi of Compcfilions Open. 
DATE OF | a. 
DELIVERY. | DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
| = 

Jov. 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library , £50. £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House Ramsgate. 
ec. I | Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land x Ee af Fe £50, £20. _ A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel, 

és I Chadderton—Free Library aE —— | G. Taylor, Clerk to U. ip C., Town Hall, Chadderton. 

k. E, Pritchard, Clerk to School Board, Holyhead. 


| 
: 

im 2 | Holyhead—Schools and Teacher's House... 
| 


a 12. Eccles Laying-out Area for Workmen’s Dwellings £50, £30, £15. W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

ag 18 Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. £500, £300, £200, _W.H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
vs 31 | Ashton- in-Makerfield—Infectious Diseases oes Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
jan. 31 Cape Town—University Buildings .. : £400, £200, £100. Agent-General tor the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
ha 31 Hull—Town Hall Extension .. : £300, £200, £100. E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
eb. 13 Patras, Greece—Church £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
| Nodate. | Wavertree —Church £50. E. Rogers, Crossley Buildings, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


| 


Miasfers and Men. 


Joiners’ Wages on the North-East Coast. | 
-At Newcastle, on Saturday, the voting 
eturns from the joiners of the North-East 
drcuit were received. There was a large 
majority against the employers’ proposals, 
vho asked the men to resume work immedi- 
tely at 1s. a week reduction, the other 6d. 
0 be submitted to arbitration. The men | 
iad previously offered to accept 6d. a week | 
| 


duction, which the employers refused to 
ccept. The employers originally asked for 
reduction of 1s. 6d. weekly. 


Burton-on-Trent Masons.—At the begin- | 
ing of July in the present year the operative | 
tonemasons at Burton-on-Trent came out on 
trike for an advance of one penny per hour | 
n the current rate of wages and certain © 
Iterations in the working rules. After re- | 
ising to listen to the employers’ offer to | 
abmit the points at issue to the executive of | 
ae Midland centre of the National Federation | 
{Building Trade Employersand theexecutive | 
f the Friendly Society of Operative Masons | 
or settlement, or to arbitration through the 
oard of Trade under the Conciliation Act, 


1896, the men remained on strike for two 
months. 
proposition, and returned to work at the 
beginning of September, the employers agree- 
ing to pay the men any advance that might 
be awarded from the time that they resumed 
work. Application was made to the Board 
of Trade to appoint an arbitrator, and on 
October 18th his Honour Judge Austin, of 
the Bristol County Court, sat in this capacity 
at Burton-on-Trent. His Honour has now 
given his award. He failed to find that the 
operatives had made out their case for an 
advance in wages, but several alterations of 
a minor character have been made in the 
working rules. The award is binding on 
both sides till July, 1905. 


Surveying a Sanifafion. 


Trees for London Streets.—Several of the 
trees recently planted in Southwark streets 
by order of the borough council having died 
off, and the council has decided to have them 
replaced. Stepney is taking similar action, 
and intends to spend £250 a year on street 
arboriculture. 


Ultimately they accepted the latter | mentally built in New York. 


Steel Street Tracks are being experi- 
The streets are 
not paved with steel from kerb to kerb, but 
are merely provided with continuous steel 
tracks which truck wheels can follow. These 
steel tracks will be about 1ft. wide, and 
set ata standard gauge, and heavy wagons 
will follow them up and down the streets as 
they do now the tramway lines. The great 
advantage will be in avoiding sudden inter- 
ruption of traffic, as the tramway cars are 
constantly forcing the heavy trucks back and 
forth from the tracks, and the loss in time is 
enormous. The amount of steel required to 
form such tracks averages about seventy-five 
tons to the mile. This includes bolts and 
splices and all other articles required. It is 
believed that a steel road would cost no more 
on the average than stone roads, while it is 
stated that the repairs would be ‘far less and 
the durability nearly twice « as long. 


Change of Address. —The editor and 
publishing offices of the “Local Govern- 
ment Journal” have been removed from 
2, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, to the first floor, at 
27a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C., opposite 
Stonecutter Street. 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
December 15th. 

1901.—Refuse Destructors.—13,736. G. 
Watson, 5, Greek Street, Leeds. The charg- 


| thus be let in or shut off by the foot, knee 


ing opening is covered by a liquid-sealed lid | 


that runs on rails. 
perfectly smoke-tight. 

Cloisonné Mosaic and Glass.—21,331. T- 
PristER, 76, Newman Street, London, W- 


The foundation-plate is covered with a layer L Balaurutiman vendlesse band passes, 


of wax or gelatine, and strips of paper are 
stood end up in it in the required designs. 
The cells thus formed are filled with glass 
tesserce or other suitable material, after which 
the paper strips are removed and their spaces 
filled with glass powder. By these means 
the cost of manufacture is reduced. 


Kilns.—24,247. H. Crirrorp, Glascote, 
Tamworth, Warcs. 
are connected with each other by dampered 
flues, and also with a main uptake shaft. 


An improved system of firing is introduced 


which enables slack to be used in place OL 4 
coal, whilst the heat from one kiln is econo- | 


mised by the next. 


Circular Saws for Stone.—24,275. 
ARNOLD, 195, Kennington Road, London, 
S.E. The disc, instead of being plain, has 
its edge bevelled from one side and a number 
of notches formed in it: which notches 
extend in diminishing grooves towards the 
spindle. 


These patents ave open to opposition till 
December 22nd. 


1901.—Hardening Bricks.—20,447. W.P. 
Txompson, 322, High Holborn, W.C. (com- 
municated by. H. Crozier & Cie., 9, Rue de 
Mogador, Paris). The bricks are placed in 
chambers, where they are hardened by steam 
under pressure. 


Taps for Lavatory Basins.—21,127. J. 
Suanks, T. McInnes and R. BurnsipE; all 


A series of round kilns | 


Go E- 


The mouth is thus made | 


| of nes casing. 


of Tubal Works, Barrhead, N.B. The tap is | 


provided with an eccentric, connected with 
rods that run down below the basin and 
there attach to treadles. 


The water can | 


or elbow, leaving the hands free. 


Rotary Kilns.—22,796. I. Jackson, Glos- 
sop. The kiln is lined with a mixture of 
ground flints and water-glass (sodium sili- 
cate) ; 
cemented in place, and to one another, with 
the above mixture. 


1902.—Slide Rules.—13,957. S. Maser, 


or it is lined oath bricks or tiles | 


Winterthur, Switzerland. The rule consists — 
| of acasing with a glass top, on the under- 


side of which one of the scalés is marked. 
being 


arranged to work over a roller in each eat | 


The advantages are that the 
movable scale may be nearly twice as long 
as the fixed one without projecting out. 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow, and will be open to opposition until 
December 29th. A summary of the move 
important of them will be given next week 


The names in italics ave those of communicators | 


of inventions. 

1901.—14,929, PEASE, roofing, walling, &c. 
18,716, WHITHAM, machinery for grinding lime, 
ashes, sandstone, &c. 21,760, Heap, taps. 
29, Le Maitre, locks. 22,780, BAIRD, 
eles 408, GRIESE, receptacles 
for sand. 23,553, RANSOM & MANLOVE, 
Atuiott & Co., Lrp., discharging liquids 
over bacteria beds. 23,666, Coie, Cote & 
Acton ConcreTE Partition Co., Ltp., ma- 
chine for making concrete, bricks, tiles, &e. 
24,406, BrausiL, decorating or ‘moulding 
articles of wood. 25, 827, BEWLAY, expansion 
joints for water mains. 25,963, Farrer, 
lavatory basins. 25,965, STIDDER & Rosin- 
son, flush pipes and closet arms. 


1902.—497, WueaTLey (Titus & Titus), 
apparatus for ventilating and cooling build- 
ings. 4,287, FERGUSON, fastenings for exten 
sion ladders. 6,937, Taytor, fire-bars and 
smoke-consuming devices for furnaces. 13,107, 
Happan (Seikat), door closers. 15,568 and 
15,569, Kaiser, spring catch. 17,986, Dy- 
monD (Vereinigte Maschinenfabrik Augsburg 
und Maschinenbau Gesellschaft Ntirnberg 
A.-G.), ironwork and beton or cement roof- 
ings or floors. 18,433, FRIESTEDT, sheet piling 


22 


“5 


sliding hinges. 


ARCHITECTS | erie 


RIPTIONS | 
OF 


JOINERY 


SAWING 
PLANING 
MOULDING 
MORTICING 
TENONING 


DEALS & PLANKS 
. DEEPED 


DESIGNS 


CAREFULLY 
CARRIED 
OUT 


STAIRCAS ES 


SPECIALITY |: 


425 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


for docks, wharves, &c. 19,223, HoEHLING, 
stay for doors and hinged windows. 20,671, 
LawreENCceE, flexible rulers. 5 


Current Markcf Prices, 


FORAGE. 
£ 3. d. =m 
Beans per qr. I 25° 0 2 0 
Clover, best perload 415 0 5 Io 
Hay, best .. a ia do. 410 0 5 Jo 
| Sainfoin mixture do. 410 0 35 
| Straw 5 do. IIo 0 24 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French « /per Cwh sical _ 
Colza Oil, English ne do. bee Tie — 
Copperas Ae perton 2 00 _ 
il" Lard Ouse. 5 - percwt. 213 0 214 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. do. I 4 10 = 
Do. red. do, Io 43 
Linseed Oil, barrels do. r 3.0 —_ 
| Petroleum, American .. per gal o o 5+ of 
Do. Russian . do. 0 0 44 o88 
Pitch He: oe .. per barrel 0 7 © a 
Shellac, orange .. x per cwt-°6G.7"56 6 8 
Soda, crystals perton 3 2 6 3 5 
Tallow, Home Melt « percwt) 3250 Ie 
Tar, Stockholm .. .. perbarrel 1 o 6 ~ 
Turpentine +. percwt. 119 O _ 
METALS. 
Copper, eects baat -. perton 67 0 o —_ 
Iron, Staffs., : do. 610 oO 8 10 
Do. Oana ‘Corru- 
gated sheet do. ir 7 6 “Axia 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 10 15 Oo _— 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do, Ir 0-0 _ 
Do. sheet, English 3lb. 
baie a ft. and upwards do. 13 I0 Oo _ 
Do. do. 14 0 0 _ 
Nails,c a rolaeD. 3in. to 6in. do. 94 $0 _- 
Do. floor brads.. do, 9 0 Oo — = 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
An gles -. per ton 515 0 6 5 Ge 
Do. do. Mild bars do. 610 oO 7 
Tin, Foreign - do. 120 5 0 — 
Do. English ingots do. 12! © © I220e 
| Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do. 24 0 0 
| Do. do. Vieille pret do. 24 0 0 _ 
Do. Spelter BA do. 19 5 0 . 19 x0 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. ¥ 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 113 0 3 O @ 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 5 0o 6 5 
| Do. Pitch aie do. 3, 0 -O 3 498 
| Laths, log, Dantzic . perfath. 410 0 5 Io oO 
Do. Petersburg ..-perbundle o o 8 — 
Bate Archangel znd & ‘Ist perP.Std.1r 0 0 24 I5 
do. 4th &3rd do, Io 5.0, Isa 
De do. unsorted do. 5 12'.6... 670) 


| 
| 


BESTA BLIsSsSHeEDYD 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


EOR ALE CLIMATE 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN ao “PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. § 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


SOIL PIPES 


(.C.C. WEIGH 


Per 1/9 Yard. 


6-ft. lengths, 4 in. diam. 


5 P.c. DiscouNT 1F CASH ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. 


FROM OUR LONDON STOCK 


Special Prices for Large Quantities direct 
from our own Foundry. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET OF MANHOLE 
COVERS AND COMPARE PRICES. 


CHAS, P, KINNELL & Co,, Ltd 


IRONFOUNDERS, 
Southwark St., London, SE é 


November 12, 1902.) 


| Coming Events. 


| Socrety oF Arts.—Opening Address by Sir | 
Wiliam Henry Preece. 
| Sanitary InstiTuTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.).—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.I.C.E., on ‘‘ Sewage Disposal,” 7 p.m. 
Thursday, Nov. 20. 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Mr. John Wright on ‘‘Evolution of an Etching,” 
6.30 p.m, 
Friday, Nov. 21. 
INSTITUTION 
Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Vednesday, Nov. 12. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — | 
Opening Meeting at 7.30 p.m. Address by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. Caws, F.R.I.B.A. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. — Meet- 
ings of the General Purposes and Finance Com- 
mittee at 4 p.m., the Election Committee at 5.15 p.m., 
and the Council at 7 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.),—Mr. Max Clarke, 
A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ House Drainage,” 7 p.m. 


‘hursday, Nov. 13. 
MANCHESTER Society oF ARCHITECTS.—Mr, 


Halsey Ricardo on “The Revival of Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” 


‘riday, Nov. 14. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.),—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.I.C.E., on ‘* Water Supply,” 7 p.m. 


jaturday, Nov. 15. 
GLAsSGow AND WEsT OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 


- Coiiece ScientiFric Society.—Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 
: SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tion for Sanitary Officers at the Sewage and De- 
structor Works, Ealing, at 2.15 p.m., conducted by 
Mr. Charles Jones, M.I.C.E. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS, — Visit to 


oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
‘The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 

| Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
| the Architect or Surveyor for the work. | 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpDERS' JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, | 
Strand, W.C. 


Bagshot, Surrey.—For the erection of new premises 
at Bagshot. Surrey, for the International Tea Co.’s Stores, 
Ltd. Messrs. Clamp & Drower, architects, Victoria 
Chambers, Woking :— 


Messrs. Yarrow & Co.'s New Shipbuilding and Marine E.S & Bagshot .. £1,38 
| Engineering Works, Poplar. Train leaves Fenchurch S. W. Gibbs, eleeterige is ek 

| Street at 9.13 a.m. = H. Billimore, Guildford 1,350 | 
Aonday, Nov. 17. . Charman, Ascot .. .. 1,315 
RovaL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Dr. F, | W. L. Edgoose, Aldershot 1,198 
C. Penrose on “The Drawing of the Ionic Volute,” | J. F. Booth, Bunbury 1,149 
and Dr. A. S. Murray on “A Note on a Fragment of A. A. Gale, Woking .. «+ ++ e+ es 987 
Haslemere Builders Ltd., Haslemere 960 


the Parthenon Frieze,” 8 p.m. 

LIvERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocrEtTy.—Mr. Otis 
2D. Black on “A. Holiday in Normandy.” 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part I.),—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.I.C.E., on ‘* Sewerage,” 7 p.m | 

ULSTER SociETY OF ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNING AND | 


Buxton.—For the laying of about 1,100 lineal yards of 
24in. and 36in. diameter cast-iron sewer, together with the 
construction of six filter-beds, covering an area of about 
4,800 sq. yds., and other incidental works, for the Buxton 
Urban District Council. Mr. William Hedley Grieves, 
town surveyor :— 


SKETCHING CLUB.—Mr. W. J. Fennell, M.R.LA.I., on | . Holme, Leicester .. 7 11,281 1 
“ Brief Notes on Uld Buildings of Antrim and Down,” | te ELamberiain: Leicester .. .. anes a i 
8 p.m. } Bentley & Lock, Leicester .. .. 9,703 13 I 
tuesday, Nov. 18. Oakes Brothers, Buxton... .- =; 9,074 an anes 
GLasGow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Mr. Johnson & Langley, Leicester and 
- William N. Muir on “The Duties of a Clerk of London) ia eo ee ee oe) ee) 9,017) 12171 
Works,” 8 p.m. Hayes Brothers, Heaton Norris, 
Stockport Cisse) sesbes eos) (1252.47 E 
Nednesday, Nov. 19. W. R. Unwin, Ecclesfield, near 
NorTHERN _ ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Sheffield es eee meg. o47 ATS tT0 | 
Students’ Evening. ‘ Robinson & Son, Rochdale .. .. 8,952 11 4 | 
CHEMICAL SocIETy.—Meeting at 5.30 p.m. Embrey & Co., Fenton, near Stoke 8,452 7 8 


PATENT SELFeADJUSTING 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS. 
Ne.275. Round Bar RAILING. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
39&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Is, 
we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


| Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed close up 
to boundarv. 


For Buildings of all kinds. 

Contains no Tar or Paper to 
Melt or Tear. 

NEAT, LIGHT, FIRE-RESISTING. 

ACID AND ALKALI PROOF. 

Highest Awards at Pan- 
American Exhibition, 1901. 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘R” and Samples. 


NID 
TO 


ROBERT W. BLACKWELL &Co., 
Limited, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


59, 


STANLEY BROS., Ltd., NUNEATON. 
Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. Glazed Stoneware Pipes. 
Gullies, @c. White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. 

Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. 
Staffordshire Quarries, @c. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Kili 
W. Bradshaw, Buxton .. .. .. 8874 6 § 
A, J. Cottle, Mellor, near Stockport 7,778 2 7 
ee ce & Son, Glodwick, Old- 
DAM is iss tien cee faieh ve five | 7gIG) EOL 
J. S. Dawson,* Lower Bredbury, ; 
near Stockport r 7,148 18 I 


a Accepted. 

Cardift.—For the erection of new premises in Tunnel 
Court. Mr. Edgar G.C. Down, A.R.I.B.A,, architect, 31 
High Street, Cardiff. Quantities by architect :— 


Lattey & Co. .. 58 KS 

W.T. Morgan .. Se oo 3 é 
D. W. Davies 590 0 oO 
James Allan 570 0 O 
Price Brothers .. .. 568 0 o 
E. Turner & Sons .. 567 0 Oo 
W. Thomas & Co. .. 5554 ao 
George Griffiths 550 0 O 
Knox & Wells .. 515 0° 0 
W. Symonds* .. 500 0 O 


4 Accepted. “G 
Chelmsford.—For the erection of. new laboratories at 


Chelmsford, for the Essex County Council. Mr. Frank 

Whitmore, county architect, Chelmsford :— 
Bastow &Go; 9) ven fan einer -» £2,995 oO 
Grimwood & Sons 531) 2,589) 1G 
Smith & Sons  ., 2,775 0 
S. Parmenter 2,595 oO 
H. Potter Sor (a Ma oc 2,525 O 
Byverett & SOnS ss ar s6 ss 2438. 0 
Dobson & Son ., 2,436 oO 
Coulson & Lofts .. 2,400 O 
Harris & Rowe 2,396 o 
F, Bennett 2,370 O 
Davis & Leaney .. 2,300 0 
W.Chambers .. 2,295 oO 
F, Johnson ; 2,260 o 
E, West eee 2,243 O 
CRISIS wallsa Log da one Sub. ha Cae 
Shillitoe & Sons,* Bury St. Edmunds 2,200 o 


* Accepted. 

Devonport.—For erection of infant schools in Ker 
Street, for the Devonport School Board. Messrs. Hine 
& Odgers, architects, Plymouth :— 


A. N. Coles Sane -- £3,297 
fe Dartecmmael test enc -. 2,650 
Vater SCEL Araceae rouny es 2,489 
Matcham & Co., Ltd. hea ase 23445 
Wie stephensOm sg) <2, ssl. su se) ee) 2,400 
GWRGODERS! in tea def) oe) fie es) used iiees 23302 
A, J. Richards GAs 0. oe 2,366 
T. May Bt ach oo! Mee 2,362 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport 2,345 
J. Cockerell, Portsmouth 2,338 
W.E. Blake “OR asian cle? (2.220 
A. Andrews Seu per ic sa ok, #eiRGe 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son* comes en 25005 
H.J. Allen, Devonport .. .. .. .. +. 2,081 
* Accepted. [Rest of Plymouth.] 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (CO0., LIVERPOOL. 


EES Simplex 
i Conduits. 


=E J The “Simplex Steel Conduit 

mrt Bystom lsading aucborities 

ya e leading authorities 

SIMPLEX +6pethe best method of 

installing Electric Wires. It 

is now almost exclusively employed 
jor all kinds of installation work. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


are secured by the use of Simplex. Do 
not be satisfied with imitations. Every 
Conduit and Fitting stamped ‘‘ Simplex.’’ 


We are devoting a big factory and all our 
energies to the bringing out of one product, 
and it is owing to this concentration of all 
our efforts that our system to-day stands in 
the very front rank of wiring systems. 


.. ALL PARTICULARS FROM . « 


THE SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT CO. LD. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


Ss ALT E 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, 


i itt, 
IG 
me 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, 


co., 


Ee S&S 
SEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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Bridlington.—For the construction of underground Rugby.—For Elboro Schools. Mr. E. H. Lingen 
lavatories in South Cliff Road, for the Corporation :— Barker, architect :— 
A.Gardam.. .. .. £1,441 | F.Flintoft.. .. .. £1,269 Parnell & Son... £2,391 Linnell & Son... £2,154 
PT MOOLMEL ee es oo Les 75a rae OLDM) vein tine Moe 7105 Winn. & ‘Son... 4. 2,365 Sturgess & Son .. 2,105 
Fee OStill ee cutgien eeel,2O0 | VVerparies Rad ee Pat ABO Hollowell & Son .. 2,200 Eastwood,* Market 
J Sawdon <. As oo. 3,222 Hopkins & Son .. 2,161 Harborough sae a OO. 
* Accepted. [All of Bridlington.] * Accepted. 
Chelmsford.—For the erection of new laboratories at Loughborough (Leics’. — For the erection of 
Chelmsford, for the Essex County Council. Mr. Frank Howard Street School, for the School Board. Messrs. 
Whitmore, county architect, Chelmsford :— Barrowcliff & Allcock, architects, Mill Street, Lough- 
Smith & Sons -- £10,735 | Harris & Rowe... £9,575 borough :— 
Dobson ., «. .«. 10,479 | F. Bennett eT OOo C. Wright, Leicester .. .. .. «£4,350 0 © 
S. Parmenter Ee) -€0\920)) E. Johnson) 725 on 10,300 W. Moss'& Sons, Ltd... 3. 3. 14,302 0 0 
H. Potter +s +. 9,910; Davis & Leney e203 Waobollarding) Weer ileus 250000110 
Everett & Son; .. 9,863) J. Rayner .. .. «» 9 232 CxAS DObSOnY sa aap | vere on om ETE LONTO 
Coulson’: & Uostsi 5, 0,832 |. West: Gs se) as 10;043 Watson & (Camm, bi) (ley si tl 14,908 05010 
Grimwood & Sons. 9,798 | Shillitoe & Sons,* ‘T,.Barkeri&iSon se) pase etleal eae 4,000W 0 <0 
W. Chambers +» 9,649 Bury St. Edmunds 8,800 Wie. Corals total ciel vimavic ue isin testa, COO MOMEO 
* Accepted. _ A. Faulks* Of Ae ss ee 3095 5. ORO 
Isleworth.—For proposed new vagrant wards at the * Provisionally accepted. [Rest of Loughborough.] 
workhouse at Isleworth, for the Guardians of Brentford Lowestoft.—For the erection of tramcar sheds, for 
Union :— the Corporation. Mr. W. J. Roberts, M.A.A., architect, YELLOW. |PITOH PINE. 
Ea cr a ai cr weg teen Psat 54555 2 O1RO Lowestoft: — Per 100 Blocks 
ambers Brothers, Ealing .. .. 5,451 3 9 Knights'& Wilkins ~. 2 «. «+ “£5,8 izes. ip withi 
Messoin & Sons, Twickenham Sot 55555 SOMO if Aone of bad aca Se yb a oe is Ce ee At Wharf. ex See At Wharf. 
Coffin & Son, Westminster .. .. 4,958 0 oO Gravelling & Sewell... .. 2. «+ «6 5)750 0 per: 
Eldridge & Son, Twickenham... .. 4,937 0 0 C. E. Earl ie See Se Gree 
W..J. Renshaw, Putney .-. ... .-. 4,927 0 0 Barham & Swapnil, .nisc) cm ens) 600 0 
R. Mills; Brentford .. .2. ... 1... 14,820 0 ‘6 Younet& Sons)... sss to een esas oe 
J. Dorey & Co., Brentford... .. .. 4,628 0 o COR. Cole. nslics) eh aia Oa riers toe 
M. G. King, Teddington .. .. .. 4,690 0 o RAC. Todd’ i) oe) new feel. esis camer 59555 ° 
F, Gough & Co.,* Hendon.. .. ... 4,594 0 0 .- | Smith & Wolfe .. .. .. Koaaihce SG he 
* Accepted. GOB SHAwes.n, ccbive wectbas | hommes ATO 10 
London.—Forimprovements at Northey Street School, a tey Pe eics | AUR i OLA oor Re 
: ; z ae ati) oC hem ade Glee 
for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Der ad 270 “0 
acihitent =~ Ee De Viebeoe ect dp) (one Go Ac BE ¢ 
nN oS te) ae eg ae Mes beta : Z - 
Rie & Sonsiailae) pel uses e075 Oueenees po taeeckc tt "* Accepted. cre a eiate 
COR eat a. dass! seal] esis wee Sam ORem heey 2 - ‘ 
Hid: Fel Wwyoodsiites Way wesukcerO1S42 eran Witney (Oxon.).—For the providing and laying about 
Killby:& Gayford sys) ane se re Be 6; 7, 100yds. Af gin., 6in., 4in. and 3in. cast-iron water-mains PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
Perry & Co. 32) 335, erwin CUR eIO SS SS. with the requisite valves, hydrants, &c.; also for the con- With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
W.Gregar & Son... ..... .. 9,244 .. 60 struction of a water-tower, tank and engine-house, and 1} x 44 Oak, 56/9 Piten Pine, 26/¥ per square. 
Howalls Colluae OW Sateoa rhe for the fixing and provision of pumping machinery, oil- 1 x 44 4, 45/6 ” 22/6 ” 
These prices ine]ude desincatinn 


G. S. S. Williams & Son 8,939 26 engines, &c., for the Witney Urban District Council. 


Treasure & Son.. .... .. 0. 87al .. 45 Mr. George Winship, F.G.S., Borough Buildings, Abing- Vi G E a4 Ss = 4 R Oo a i E R S, 


J. Outhwaite & Son* .. .. .. 8,704 .. 53 Pas consul ig ene tneen ' £8,88 
A If walls of classrooms and halls are plastered add. Kingerlee Ons, Uxiord,. .. +. £0,087 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. Bartlett Brothers, Witney.. .. .. 7,866 0 o TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
i q Johnson & Langley, Leicester... .. 7,393 18 9 Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
London. §:W.—For the erection of the Chelsea Dis- J Peattie; Oxtordt.m se.) en cen 74700) SOMO T D. CHELSE 
pensary, Manor Street, S.W., for the Chelsea, Brompton H. Shaw, Nottingham.. BC taper Weenie een <G Mills—LOTS ROAD. A. 
and Belgrave Dispensary. Messrs. Arthur W. Sheppard Dixon & Fish, Kettering .. .. .. 7,074 4 °0 Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 
ney 6 Satter ab eA E John Street, Adelphi, J. H. Vickers, Nottingham... .. .. 6,991 0 0 
AGE uantities by Messrs, Robinson & Roods, 8, New EX, Jkobetts,; ROSSe.c0 tia) eer O OSOMLOmO P 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, :— A. G. Osenton, Westerham .. .. 6,879 0 0 [RON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES 
We if PEN he ute He oe pe) cag FRGoy a) T. Rowland, Northwich .. .. .. 6,771' 0: 0 ’ 
oster icksee the on? 16 Gp sabe eee W. Manders, Leyton .. ..° .. ..‘' 6,763 11° O 
Holliday & Greenwood .. .. .. .. 2,837 0 S. Wood, Bristol SOAR Mea lac See 6680 oo PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 
W. Norton” 22 sis, ss.) ee aca) ive et 20701 FO D. Young, Witney ot Wdut © dae Cacuatsloney eno? 
propley Ecosters oe! Etat efay Raat ae ete 2097 fo) Gill & West, Southend ye Sa ot LOPE Sey 8G) 
5 CLASKG UM. «i gio a siete sy | sie eg) Bs Of 24505. sO Porter, Clapton Square, N.E. .. » +6,279\,0 0 
Sree ea Be for. op) ot. Haas HAA. WG) lee ves Cannon Street, E.C. 6,242 0 0 =. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
impson O. oo Apppre pop om “eae tel 7G) Rowell & Sons,* Chipping Norton.. 5,962 5 10 : 
* Accepted. " “# Accepted. Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


— = ——— A; 
we | BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES 
< : J . Pong a 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers. to “ THE ARCHITECT” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


EWART’S | “THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO OERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
aa EMPRESS ”? VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 


beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
7 ’ 0 K E G U R E pence on Proof Plate, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
( | | Shillings, 
a OI ) NOISELESS . 
— ‘“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


3 


Kenan 
nel 
Xennels 


eras: os 


vierley Hill Iron W 


During an experience of From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by ae Vv. GALLAND, Highteen 
7 pieces printed in Terra Ootta, with Gold background. 
68 YEARS we have found No.I. ARCHITECTURE. No. X. ENGRAVING. 
No. II, BRICKLAYING. No, XI. METAL WORKING. 
NO COWL so successful as No. III, SToNE OUTTING. No, XII. FOUNDING. 
= ; cae ye oe No. XIII, TURNING. 
66 0. V. OINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 
the * EMPRESS. No, VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 
Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country No. VIL PoTTHRY. No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 
No. VIII. SOULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 


W ART & SON td No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIIL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 
ve e Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Highteen pieces; by post, Twenty-fiveFShillings 


346-350 EUSTO N RO AD and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


LONDON N.W. Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,”’’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Free. 


November 19, 1902.| 
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EFFINGHAM HousE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
SrranbD, W.C. 


Nov. 19. 1902. 
No. 4c6. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements oe a Og 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements, .. An ote ae = 10LG 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. oe 2 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. ONO 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday, 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS,, Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publisuing Oifices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Archifectural Causeric. 


Ir may be taken for granted 
that everyone admires the street 
buildings of Paris—that is to say, the 
general effect of ordered refinement which 
they present. 
architects of this country and those of 
France presents many difficulties, but the 
fact cannot be denied that the streets of 
London have nothing like so fine an appear- 
ance as the streets of Paris; while, on the 
other hand, the French country houses have 
none of that homely quietude and dignified 
-simpleness which characterise our own. It 
is often stated that municipal control is 
responsible for the excellence of the Paris 
streets, and people speak as if no architect in 
that city could do anything without first 
submitting it to some official body. But, as 
a matter of fact, such control is much less 
extensive than popularly supposed, the re- 
strictions being practically confined to the 
heights and sky-lines of buildings. It is not 
to this that Paris owes her splendour, but to 
the training which her architects receive, and 
their own inherent taste. 
their cradle, their academic mother, and, as 
a result, all their work is of the same classic 
stamp, instead of being a hotch-potch of every 
style; but, though their work is similar in 
its mass, the detail offers plenty of scope 
for individual treatment. There may be a 


Paris. 


A comparison between the | 


The Beaux-Arts is | 


Tue visit of the German 
Emperor makes it oppor- 
tune to note a little matter about architec- 
ture with which he concerned himself. The 
“ Fortnightly Review” for November gives 
the story. It appears that drawings for 
a new church in Berlin were submitted to 
the Emperor for assent or correction. His 
Majesty, intending to make a marginal 
remark with regard to the cross on the top 
of the steeple, put a letter for reference above 
the cross, and drew a straight line from the 
letter down to the cross, Then he changed 
his mind and crossed the letter vigorously 
through. When the architect received his 
plans back, he carefully studied all the Em- 
peror’s corrections, but mistook the crossed- 


The German 
Emperor. 


VATTEVILLE CHURCH, NEAR 


*hrough letter for a star. 
than to ask questions, he built the church, 


_ and put a big star on a huge iron pole high 


danger of monotony in such a system of | 
_ Berlin and other parts of Germany have 


training, but the Paris streets are the result, 
and it were well if we had a good deal of 


that kind of monotony in our own streets. — 


It should never be forgotten, however, that 


the good taste imbedded in the French is | 


the foundation of all their works, a taste 
which displays itself from the tying-up of a 
parcel to the development of a monumental 
scheme of buildings. 


above the top of the cross. This strange 
excrescence was in existence a year ago, and 
is probably still visible. For similar reasons 
many monuments and public buildings in 


astonishing features. 


Tuere has been a dispute 
between the Stonehaven 
Harbour Trustees and the 
contractor for the harbour extension, which 
culminated in a rather amusing incident the 
other day. The contractor attempted to 


A Contractor 
and a Traction- 
Engine. 


| 


Lie 


remove his plant. The trustees had a right 
to prevent him doing so, because it was 
held by them as security for the completion 
of the contract; but before taking possession 
it was necessary for them to get a sheriff’s 
order. The contractor set to work load- 
ing up his plant on Sunday (when no sheriff's 
order was obtainable), and would have taken 
it away had not one of the town bailies 


| thought of the following novel expedient. 


RUS ERAN 
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CAUDEBEC-EN-CAUX, NORMANDY, 


Knowing better | 


+ TN AT _ 


He suggested that as the quay was the 
trustees’ property they could block it if they 
liked. Then was a great traction-engine 
brought to the rescue, hemming in the con- 
tractor’s lorries! An appeal to the police 
was disregarded and thus the contractor 
found himself checkmated. 


\ 
, 
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DRAWN BY H. RAINE. 


The Presenta. NOTHING went wrong when 
tion Key. the Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham recently opened the new baths at 
Small Heath, and the architect, Mr. Henry 
Martin, doubtless felt a great deal easier 
than at the last ceremony of the kind with 
which he was connected. On that occasion 
the presentation key, bright and sparkling 
from its velvet-lined case, was pressed and 
pressed by the gentlemen officiating, and at 
last it broke off short! Then the blacksmith 
came. But the incident should be taken to 
heart by all those who are responsible for 
opening ceremonies. A little oil on the lock 
will avoid much inconvenience, and a com- 
mendable plan is to leave it at “ half-cock.” 
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NORTHERN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


President’s Address. 


Chas opening meeting of the session of 
the Northern Architectural Association 
was held last week at Newcastle. 

The president (Mr. Frank Caws) delivered 
his inaugural address. He said that their 
profession in the north-eastern district had 
not progressed at a rate at all commensurate 
with the great march of local industrial 
improvement. They heard in these days not 
infrequently allusions to the so-called “new 
architecture” by the “new architect,” but 
they found those were mere expressions ; 
they looked in vain forthe realities. 
trivialities, new vulgarities, new monstrosi- 
ties, new strainings and over-strainings after 
originality offended their taste and pained 
their sense of fitness and propriety at every 
turn in their walks through our streets ; but 
they looked in vain for any substantial proof 
or promise of real architectural improve- 
ment. It was a sad thought, if a true one, 
that the old-world architects were and must 
ever remain the record-breakers of the pro- 
fession. To have that fact borne in con- 
tinually on the mind by the evidence of the 
mighty and majestic works of the oldest 
masters was depressing and deadening in 
such a degree to the young architect whose 
brother was, say, a chemist or an electrician, 
full of keen expectation of surpassing to- 
morrow the marvels of yesterday, that it was, 
perhaps, no wonder if he did occasionally 
“chuck” his profession from a feeling that 
it was scopeless and hopeless. 

There were young architects, and old ones 
too, who had never realised the difference 
between the imitations of progress which 
seemed to environ their own profession and 
the great scope of certain other professions 
which were apparently invested by a bound- 
less sea of accessible new attainment. These 
architects might live and work content that 
the thing that hath been was the thing that 
shall be. 

Judging, however, by the frantically 
ridiculous struggles for “something new” 
which many modern architects were making, 
they were by no means at rest within their 
professional limitations, and seemed crazed 
with the craving for they knew not what. It 
could not be denied that with all its restless- 
ness and pettiness and vain theatricality our 
most modern architecture was a more or less 
faithful reflex of the character of our age and 
generation, and certainly if they might fore- 
cast the future from the past one of the 
outlets for the development of “ new” archi- 
tecture (whether improved on or not was 
quite another matter) was in the adaptation 
of new designs to the spirit and taste and 
fashion of the day. 

While deference to the fashion of his time 
is obligatory on the architect who did not 
desire to become unpopular, yet there was a 
great distinction between the deference which 
was servile and that which was conciliatory ; 
and no architect in following fashion should 
fail to use his own trained taste and judgment 
in accentuating what he felt was good and in 
minimising what he knew was bad in the type 
which he was affecting. 

Whether they liked it or not, undoubtedly 
the new architecture, such as it was, was 
being developed by the fashion of our day, 
and they must make the best they could ot it. 
Perhaps if they “followed the gleam,” and 
each did his best according to his oppor- 
tunities to convert a glimmer into a dawn, 
they might be unconscious contributors of 
some new architecture which they could not 
now realise except “through a glass darkly.” 

They had at their command new materials 
and methods and appliances, and if they 
made themselves thoroughly acquainted with 


New | 


their nature and possibilities, and quite 


| proficient in their application, they would 


necessarily, though slowly and to a large 
extent unconsciously, be contributing to the 


| formation of that truly new architecture 


which was destined. to gladden the eyes of 
future generations. 

The Northern Architectural Association 
was not able to supply souls to those of them 
who had not got any, but it helped students 
and members to become masters of the instru- 
ments, so to speak, of their profession. Mr. 
Caws proceeded to mention the numerous 
advantages derived from membership of the 
Association, and commended the classes 
carried on at the Durham College of Science. 
Their Association was stronger than ever it 
was, and if they all pulled together, instead 
of finding fault, there was a bright future 
before them. If the Association in its first 
function as a professional tribunal, and in its 
second function as an architect’s social centre, 
had achieved some measure of success, still 
more had it succeeded in fulfilling its third 
function as an educational agency. 

Proceeding, Mr. Caws remarked that the 
study of old works, both in books and build- 
ings, not only informed the student of facts 
but created as it were both a mental soil 
and a mental atmosphere, rich enough and 
rare enough to produce new and beautiful 
growths which could not have taken root 
and found sustenance in the stormy and 
thorny ground of the uncultivated mind. 
Every beautiful building, whether old or new, 
was an educator. The sense of fitness and 
propriety generally accompanied, if it did 
not help to constitute, the sense of beauty, 
and the more they were driven by force of 
circumstances to regard fitness as the chief 
aim of all their designs the more pleasing 
and satisfactory would be their outcome. 

He thought their profession had suffered 
from attaching too much importance to 
exterior elevational design and too little to 
internal design. From the very nature of the 
case, and especially from the play of light 
and shade, the interior of a building was 
usually much more interesting and much 
more capable of artistic and poetic treatment 
than the exterior, and it seemed a pity that 
architects should leave to the professional 
decorator so much of the internal treatment as 
should more properly be regarded as the chief 
artistic opportunity of the architect himself. 

Concluding, Mr. Caws said no matter what 
materials were placed at their disposal they 
would never be able to do justice either to 
them or to themselves unless they made 
themselves thoroughly conversant with those 
great physical principles which applied to all 
materials under the sun, and by the wise 
application of which every structural material 
was made subservient to the architect's 
dream. Those principles were strict, straight, 
stern and strong, and formed a backbone to 
any structural scheme to which the architect 
properly applied them. While they should 
lean hard on those principles, their imagina- 
tion must not be neglected, for art, as well 
as science, claimed devotion. It might be 
that few succeeded throughout their profes- 
sional career in preserving that true balance 
between science and art, between faithfulness 
to truth and the worship of beauty, which 
was characteristic of the genuine architect. 
To maintain that balance was a great 
struggle for even the strongest intellect and 
will; but it was the struggle to which their 
profession called them, and if they succeeded 
in it the greater was the glory that the strife 
was hard. 

The hon. secretary (Mr. A. B. Plummer) 
read the award of the assessors (Mr. Frank 
Caws and Mrs. R. Burns Dick) in connection 
with the offer of prizes by the ex-president 
(Mr. W. Glover) for the best sets of testi- 
inonies of study drawings prepared for the 
R.LB.A. intermediate examination. The 
prizes were awarded to Mr. C. I. Greenhow 


(Newcastle) and Mr. W. A. Chamberlain 
(Tynemouth), whose work was much admired. 
A large photographic group of members 


_ of the Association and a photograph of the 


late Mr. Thomas Oliver, the first hon. secretary 
and a former president of the Association, 


as well as one of the founders, had been 


- piers. 


received, and were in readiness for hanging 
in the rooms. 


LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

R.1.B.A. Petition against Vauxhall Bridge. 
vaee last week’s meeting of the Council Sir 

W. Collins presented a petition from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
reference to Vauxhall Bridge, expressing the 
earnest hope that the erection of a stone or 
granite bridge, as originally contemplated, 
might yet be found possible. The petitioners 


desired to impress upon the Council the vast 
importance of such a structure as a great 


| architectural memorial of our time and of 
| twentieth-century art. 


A bridge across the 
Thames had an architectural value to the 
City hardly second to that of our great 
monumental buildings. The Council of the 
Institute had been favoured with an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the new design for the 
proposed steel bridge with ornamental facings 
and parapets in cast-iron carried by granite 
While expressing no opinion on the 
engineering questions involved, the Council 
of the Institute felt it their duty to point out 
that there was a total lack of any artistic 
quality in the ornamental portions of the 
design. They remained of the opinion so 
often expressed by them that in dealing with 
great architectural monuments, which in 
their simplicity of form relied only upon 
competent artistic treatment for their monu- 
mental success, it was essential to adopt a 
system, common in other countries, of asso- 
ciating an architect with the engineer. They 
had no hesitation insaying that if the scheme 
of the pseudo-Gothic type illustrated should 
become a reality it would remain a discredit - 
to the art of the century, to the London 
County Council, and to all connected with 
its inception. The petition was referred to 
the Bridges Committee. 


The Strand Bridge. 

The Improvements Committee recom- 
mended “that the consideration of the 
question of the construction of a subway or 
bridge at the junction of the Strand with 
Wellington Street, and at the junction of 
Holborn with Southampton Row, be allowed 
to remain in abeyance until after the for- 
mation of the new street from Holborn to 
the Strand, when it will be possible to 
ascertain the effect of the construction of 
that street upon the general traffic, and also 
the effect of the working of the tramway 
subway from Southampton Row to the 
Strand. That it be an instruction to the 
Improvements Committee to bear in mind 
the general question raised in the Council’s 
resolution of January 21st, 1902, whenever 
the widening of main thoroughfares or the 
construction of new streets is in contempla- 
tion, so that consideration may be given to 
the question whether, in connection with any 
such improvements, some arrangement may 
be made for the relief of the cross traffic.” 
This was agreed to. 

Underground Railways. 

The following resolution was carried :— 
“That in the opinion of the Council it will 
be detrimental to the interests of London if 
any Bill for the construction of a tube 
railway is proceeded with in Parliament 
until a full enquiry shall have been held 
and a report presented upon the following 
questions: (1) How far it is possible to 
adapt the provisions of the Light Railways 
Act, 1896, to underground railways in London 
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as recommended by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of 1901; (2) whether it is possible 
and desirable to formulate some general 
scheme of underground railway accommoda- 
tion capable of serving the requirements of 
London as a whole, and, if so, what should 
be the main features of such general scheme ; 
(3) whether a system of deep-level tube 
railways will afford the best results, or 
whether it will not be preferable to adopt 
either wholly or partially the system of 
underground locomotion in operation in 
Continental and American cities; (4) how 
and by whom such general scheme can best 
be carried out, having regard to the general 
traffic within London, the special need of 
supplying means of access to the suburbs, the 
housing problem, the need for cheap fares, 
the raising of necessary capital, existing 
means of locomotion.” 

It was further resolved to senda deputation 
to the President of the Board of Trade asking 
him to assist in obtaining the appointment 
of a commission to consider the whole 
question and all proposals for the construc- 
tion and supervision of underground railways 
in London. 

On the recommendation of the General 
Purposes Committee it was resolved “ That 
the Parliamentary Committee be instructed 
to take the necessary steps for inserting a 
provision in the next General Powers Bill to 
enable Metropolitan Borough Councils to 
incur expenditure in the maintenance of 
public clocks in their respective boroughs.” 


THIS 
SESSION’S PRESIDENTS. 


HE following are the presidents this ses- 
sion of the several architectural societies 
and institutes throughout the kingdom :— 
R.I.B.A.—Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 
A.A.—Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Society of Architects—Mr. Silvanus Trevail. 
Aberdeen—-Mr. Arthur Clyne. 
Birmingham—Mr. Arthur Harrison. 
Bradford—Mr. John Flew. 
Bristol—Mr. Joseph Wood. 
Cardiff, S.W. & M.—Mr. David Morgan. 
Devon and Exeter—Mr. J. M. Pinn. 
Dundee—Mr. A. A. Symon. 
Edinburgh—Mr. A. Hunter Crawford. 
Glasgow I.—Mr. H. K. Bromhead. 
Glasgow A.A.—Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw. 
Glasgow T.C. A.C.S.—Mr. C. Ernest Munro. 


R.L. of Ireland—Mr. George C. Ashlin. 
Leeds and Yorkshire—Mr. Butler Wilson. 
Leicester and Leics.—Mr. Arthur Wakerley. 
Liverpool—Mr. John Woolfall. 
Manchester—Mr. Alfred Darbyshire. 
Northern A.A.—Mr. Frank Caws. 
Nottingham—Mr. Arthur Marshall. 
Sheffield—Mr. P. Marshall. 

Surveyors’ Institution—Mr. Arthur Vernon. 
Ulster—-Sir Thomas Drew. 

York—Mr. C. H. Channon. 


ST. MARK’S CHURCH, 
PLUMSTEAD. 


HE illustration on this page shows the 
interior of the completed church of 

St. Mark at Plumstead, S.E., designed by 
Mr. Mileham to have a continuous nave and 
two aisles of five bays of somewhat large 
dimensions, and a sixth bay at the south 
end (the axis of the building being north 
and south) in the form of a low aisle or 
galilee, with two arched openings into the 
nave and one into each aisle. At present 
only three bays of the nave and aisles have 
been erected. It is intended ultimately to 
mark off with a screen the chancel and the 
side chapel, which will occupy a bay and a 
half of the nave and one aisle. The walls 
are of concrete with rough-cast external 
facing and stuccoed inside, the dressings 
being of Bath stone. The design is quite 
plain, the nave being covered by a simple 
barrel vault and the aisles by plain groined 
Roman vaults. The barrel vault of the nave 
is covered by a roof of pantiling, while the 
exterior surfaces of the groined vaults are 
covered with asphalt and have no roofs 
over. The floor is paved with wood blocks, 
excepting the sanctuary, which has a black 
and white marble floor and steps. The 


work has been executed by Messrs. J. Dorey 
& Co., of Brentford. The drawing repro- 
duced below was exhibited at this year’s 
Royal Academy. 
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Bricks and Morfar. 
Aphorism for the Week. 
I wish his favourite architects were graced 
With sounder judgment, and a Christian taste. 
Saxe (“ The Money-King”’). 
Tue objects of Chief's College, 
Lahore, India, are the education 
of the relatives of the Ruling Chiefs of the 
Punjab. The main buildings are of bricks 
with red sandstone dressings, the entrance 
porches being entirely of stone. The ground 
plan was Jurnished by Colonel Jacob, R.E., 
and the elevations by Bhi Ram Singh, the 
architect who decorated the Indian apart- 
ments in Osborne tlouse.—The White 
Cottage, Caterham, has been built about ten 
years. The walls are covered with white 
rough-cast and with trellis up to the first 
floor, with a base of red bricks. The outside 
shutters are painted green, and the roof is 
covered with local red tiles. The house 
stands in about two acres of ground, which 
has been’ laid out on formal lines. To the 
south of the house is a small flower garden and 
sundial, surrounded by a yew-hedge, and with 
a bowling green at one side. The architect 
was Mr. H. L. Fedden —The houses at Lee-on- 
the-Solent have just been completed on the 
Marine Parade, and are within a few feet of 
the sea. The outside walls are hollow, and are 
covered with fine white rough-cast, and have 
a red-brick base. The shutters are painted 
green, and the roofs are covered with hard 
local red tiles. The architect of this build- 
ing is also:Mr: H. L.. Fedden, of 11, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., formerly the pupil 
of Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 


Our Plates. 


Tue ancient parish church 
of Stainton in Cleveland 
has been reopened after 
restoration of the nave and transept. Theside 
walls of the nave had been in modern times 
built toa considerably greater height than 
was in keeping with the height of the tower. 
These have been: lowered, and the modern 
roof of low pitch withvits flat plaster ceiling 
removed, and replaced’ by an entirely new 
open-timber roof of pitch-pine of steeper pitch 
with carved bosses. and carved moulded 
battlementéd: cornice, the ridge being kept 
in its former position. Thé transept roof has 
been treated in a similar way, but with a 
very low-pitched roof covered. with lead. 
Externally the: appearance of the church is 
greatly improved by the addition of a dressed 


Stainton Parish 
Church, 


HOUSE 


| stone parapet and coping, which in the case 
of the transept gable is stepped up and 
finished on the top withacarved cross. Anew | 


two-light window has been introduced into 
the west wall of the transept in place of the 


old one which was built up. The old plaster | 


has been stripped from the walls, and replaced 


by cement plaster of better quality. The | 


walls have been lined with pitch-pine 
moulded panelling. The floor has been taken 
up and relaid with pitch-pine wood blocks. 
The unsightly modern chancel screen has 
been removed and replaced by a plain 
panelled dwarf screen of pitch-pine. A 
recumbent effigy of a priest which stood 


{ 


church consisted of nave and chancel and 
western tower, but in lowering the ground 
outside the building the bases of an arcade 
were found in the north wall of the nave. 
This nave was of quite recent date, the old 
one having been pulled down and the old 
material used up in the new south wall, the 
north one being of brick faced with stone. 
When the bases of the old nave were 
discovered, Sir Tatton Sykes determined 
to rebuild the nave and add aisles as far 
as possible according to the original plan. 
This has been done, and the church now 
possesses a nave of six bays with north and 
south aisles, organ-chamber, a vestry and 

south porch, in addition to the 

ancient tower and chancel. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE, CATERHAM, SURREY : 
SOUTH-WEST. H. LL.” FEDDEN, 


against the south wall has been removed 
and placed on the floor of the chancel. The 
whole of the work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Allison Brothers, of Middlesbrough ; 
Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of Newcastle, 
being the architects. 


Tue church of St. Peter, Lang- 


Langstoft 

Cho toft, was reopened recently after 

; extensive restoration and addi- 
_ tions. Mr. C.. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of 


IN RICHMOND ROAD, LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT. 


Durham, was the architect, and Messrs. J. 
Thompson &  Co., of Peterborough, were 
the. contractors. Before the restoration the 


H. L. FEDDEN, ARCHITECT. 


VIEW FROM 
ARCHITECT. 


| than the Original nave. 


| font with 
_ the ancient font at Fishlake-a brass eagle 


‘The chancel has been carefully 
restored, and, like the rest of the 
church, has been roofed with 
oak and covered with lead. 
The earliest portion of the 
church is the tower—an excel- 
lent specimen of Early Eng- 
lish of about the year 1200. 
It was originally capped with 
some form of spire. In the 
fifteenth century this spire 
was removed, and the walls 
“were then raised about 3ft., 
and a cornice with battle- 
ments and pinnacles, substi- 
tuted. These have long since 
disappeared, and the tower is 
now finished with a plain para- 
pet. The north arcade is 
designed from the fragment 
of old work found in the 
walls, and is of an entirely 
new design. The chancel 
is a fine work eeyoreiae 
Decorated style of the four- 
teenth —_contury, and” Sor 
rather unusually large propor- 
tions, being wider and higher 
: The altar, pulpit, 
choir stalls and seats are all of solid oak, 
very substantial in character, and ornate. 
lhe church is situated on hign ground, and 
additional height and dignity have been 
given to it by the excavation alluded to. 
The restoration is not quite completed; a 
swinging. canopy—a copy of 


lectern, and a tower screen of oak have 
yet to be added; also stained glass in 
the windows. The church is lighted by 
Belge lamps in wrought-iron baskets hung 


_ from the roof, and is heated by Grundy’s 


' east end of the chancel. 


| Building a 
_ Lighthouse. 


hot-air system. The steps and paving of the 
floors are of Pateley Bridge stone, with wood 
blocks under all the seats. A new apex and 
cross have been fixed on the gable at the 
Seating is provided 
for about 250 persons, and there isample floor- 
space for increasing the accommodation by 
the use of chairs, which are already provided. 


Tue new lighthouse which 
has just been completed on 
the foreshore below Beachy 
Head, at a distance of 6ooft. from the base of 
the cliff, is r42ft. in height, about 48ft. in 


| diameter at the base, and tapers upwards to 


183ft. at the top. It was designed by Mr. T. 
Matthews, engineer-in-chief to the Trinity 
House, and was commenced in July, 18g. 
Granite for the tower of excellent quality 
from the De Lank quarries, near Bodmin, 
was supplied, and each stone cut and dressed 
for its position by the hard stone firms of 
Bath, in conformity. with the requirements 
of the engineer’s specification. From the 
quarry the stones were conveyed to the work- 
yard on the cliff at Beachy Head, from which 
the operations were to be carried on. At 
this point, the nearest to the lighthouse site, 
the height of the cliff is 45oft., and the 
engineer arranged a’ wire rope way from this 
height down to the foreshore, to carry down 


“a 


| 
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stone, materials and workmen. The first 
part of the work was the building of a 
circular dam on the foreshore, which un- 
covers at low water, within which the exca- 
vation for the foundation of the tower could 
be carried on to the requisite depth of 1oft. 
The chalk here was found to be of a particu- 
larly hard texture, rendering the excavation 
difficult and arduous. As soon as the re- 
quired depth was obtained the lowest course 
of the granite tower was laid on Portland 
cement bedding, and the work progressed 
rapidly. After nearly three years of steady 
work a firm and s‘able tower now stands on 
the site, containing 3,660 tons of granite, each 
stone being dovetailed into its neighbours on 
each of its inner faces, thus rendering the 
structure practically a monolith - and it is 
satisfactory to record that in connection 
with the work no accident to life or limb 
occurred. 


Tue members of the Hun- 
garian Parliament this 
autumn session are meet- 
ing for the first time in their magnificent 
house on the banks of the Danube in Buda- 
pest. The building is of Gothic design, and 
its exterior presents an imposing appearance. 
The two assembly rooms are situated on 
either side of the ‘‘Salle de Gala,” which is 
beneath the cupola, and which serves as a 
rendezvous for members of both chambers. 
The main entrance to the building, in order 
to facilitate access, is placed in the centre of 
the facade facing the city, the triple door of 
entry (as well as the two doors of the 
shelters, situated to the right and left of the 
projecting parts of the facade) affording 
access to the principal hall. The Chamber 
of Magnates contains 386 seats, and that of 
the Deputies 438 seats, with ten fauteuils for 
Ministers and the tribune for the President, 
the official reporter, and the secretary, with 
seven tables in each House for shorthand 
writers. Until 1848 the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment was stationed at Pressburg, but in that 
year it was removed to Pest, and since then 
the two chambers have been located in 
different buildings. On October rath, 1885, 
the first sod of the new Houses of Parliament 
was turned. 


A New Parlia- 
ment House. 


‘“‘ Architectural Reviews” Wanted.—The 
publisher will be glad to send a copy of the 
current number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Review in exchange for any one of the 
issues for June, July, August, September or 
December, 1901, or January, 1902. 


HOUSES ON MARINE PARADE, 


BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


MEETING of the Bristol Association of 
Clerks of Works and Builders’ Fore- 
men was held last week, when Mr. F. N. 
Cowlin (of Messrs. W. Cowlin & Son, con- 
tractors) read a paper on “‘ Foremen and their 
Duties.” He suggested that the qualifica- 
tions for a successful foreman were know- 
ledge, energy, confidence and tact, organisa- 
tion and honesty. 


With regard to knowledge, he pointed out | 


that the majority of general foremen appeared 
to be joiners, and suggested that this was 
brought about by the fact that in their 
branch of the trade they had to think and 
act for themselves by applying lines to their 
work, whereas the mason and_ bricklayer 
were more mechanical by reason of the fore- 
man generally thinking and applying the 
lines and cutting the moulds for them ; hence 
the former acquired more knowledge of 
drawing, &c. In these days of technical 
education and the many local opportunities 


a man had only himself to blame who was | 


lacking in this respect. Every foreman should 
have a sound knowledge of materials and 
approximate cost of labour, methods of 
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taking and checking quantities, freehand and 
geometrical drawing, reading and writing 
specifications and business letter-writing, and 
he should be conversant with modern busi- 
ness methods and have an observant and 
critical knowledge of men, and, above all, 
he should be past-master in the particular 
craft to which he belonged. 

After pointing out how these things might 
be acquired, the lecturer said that a foreman 
should be energetic, example being better 
than precept. 

Next, a man possessing the former quali- 
ties must needs have confidence in himself— 
a confidence born of knowledge. He could 
then hold his own with either his employer, 
the architect, or clerk of works, and this 
invariably ended in the foreman being 
generally respected by all with whom he 
had business relations. He emphasised the 
difference between tact and “cheek.” The 
former was the art of making oneself agree- 
able to all sorts and conditions of men in 
all circumstances, and in this spirit to fear- 
lessly do one’s duty. A methodical fore- 
man could manage 150 men as easily as an 
indifferent one could manage twenty-five. 
The works and men should be arranged that 
the best possible results could be obtained, and 
suggestions were given how this could be 
done. They should compare their own system 
with others, be always eager to learn any and 
everything worth knowing. The lecturer 
pointed out how, in these days of close com- 
petition, when works were done on a very 
small margin of profit, any laxity on the 
part of the foreman must lead to a loss on the 
contract and a bad job for all concerned. 

Every foreman should keep a diary, and it 
should be to the works what the log-book was 
to the ship; approach an architect and clerk 
of works with a list of requirements, &c., 
get verbal orders for extras confirmed in 
writing, and always keep a correct account 
of all variations, so that these might be 
adjusted at the completion of the contract. 

The lecturer said that he had placed 
honesty last, not that he thought it the least 
of a foreman qualifications, but that he 
realised he was addressing a meeting cf 
honest men, and he spoke with a wide and 
varied experience of foremen and clerks of 
works, and he was proud to think that there 
were very few foremen in the city of Bristol 
holding positions in the building trades that 
touched secret commissions. The foreman 
should hold the balance true between employer 
and employed. A foreman possessing these 
qualities could always secure a good job and 
a fair wage. 
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SCHOOL PLANNING. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION BLUE-BOOK. 


HE rules to be observed in planning 
and fitting up public elementary 
schools have just been issued by the Board 
of Education as a Blue-book. They are 
intended to show what the Board deem 
essential in the construction and design of 
school buildings, but in other respects they 
are not meant to restrict liberty of treatment. 
In a prefatory note it is stated: “No 
school should ordinarily be built to accom- 
modate more than 1,000 to 1,200 children in 
three departments. 
should accommodate more than 400 children. 
A large school in three departments might 
conveniently be divided in the following 
proportions: Boys 360, girls 360, infants 
380. For departments of this size the most 
suitable plan is that of a central hall with 
the classrooms grouped round it; as a rule 
such a department would probably require 
seven classrooms. Smaller departments may 
be planned conveniently with the classrooms 
opening from a corridor. For small schools 
a large room with one or more classrooms 
will be sufficient. There should always be at 
least one classroom, except in special cases. 
“Where the site is sufficiently large, open 
and fairly level, the most economical plan 
is that of aschool on a single floor. 
an arrangement is also preferable on educa- 
tional grounds. In any case it is desirable 
that a school building should not be on more 
than two floors. A building on three floors 
is open to many objections, and should only 
be proposed in special circumstances, or on 
very costly sites.” 
Drawings Required. 
The following are the drawings required :— 
(1) A block plan of the site, drawn in ink 
to scale of 2oft. to an inch. This plan must 
indicate (a) the position of the school 
buildings ; (b) out-buildings ; (c) playground ; 


(d) drains (collateral and main), with their — 


fall and depth below ground ; (e) entrances; 
(f) boundary walls, or fences, and their 
nature; (g) roads; () the points of the 
compass; (7) the levels of the grounds at the 
principal points. 


[N.B.—-For approval of site alone, the plan | 


should show (g), (1) and (z).] 

(2) A plan of each floor of the school- 
rooms (and teacher’s or caretaker’s residence, 
if any) drawn in ink toa scale of 8ft. to an 
inch. The internal fittings of the rooms 
(fireplaces, groups of desks, &c.) must be 
accurately shown. The plan should also 


boys, girls or infants. In cases of enlarge- 


ment, a plan showing the buildings as they | 


exist is needed. 

(3) Sections and at least four elevations, 
also drawn in ink to a scale of 8ft. to an 
inch. The ceiling, the positions of window- 
heads in relation to them, and the mode of 
ventilation must be shown. 

[N.B.—(a) Pencil drawings cannot be 
received, but coloured tracings 
in ink on tracing cloth may 
be submitted while plans are 
in the preliminary stage of 
pencil, so that suggested 
alterations can be adopted 
without difficulty or expense. 

(b) Diagrams are of no value and 
cannot be accepted. 

(c) In the case of enlargements or 
alterations the whole site and 
the existing building should 
be as accurately shown in 
every respect as the proposed 
changes, and insucha manner 
that any change of numbers 
can be ascertained. 

(d) All plans should be dated, the 
scales drawn on and dimen. 
sions figured. | 


No single department | 


Such | 


(4) A detailed specification separated under 
the several branches of the building trade. 


(5) A section of the desk proposed to be | 


used, drawn to a scale of 14in. to a foot. 
General Planning. 

Rule 1 deals with planning and states 
that the accommodation of every room 
depends not merely on its area but also on 
the lighting, the shape of the room (especially 
in relation to the kind of desk proposed), 


_ and the position of the doors and fireplaces. 


The doors and fireplaces should be arranged 
so as to allow the whole of one side of any 
room to be left free for the groups of desks. 
Central Halls. 
Rule 2 is as follows :—A central hall should 
have a floor-space of about 33 sq. ft. but not 


| exceeding 4 sq. ft. for each scholar for whom 
| the school is recognised. The hall must be. 
| sirable. 
| the roofs are specially impervious to heat and 


fully hghted, warmed and ventilated. 
(a) Asingle central hall may be provided 
for the joint use, at separate times, of two 


departments, provided that it is so placed as | 
to be readily accessible from the classrooms | 


of each department. 

(b) Where outdoor space is not available, 
physical training should be given in the 
central hall (or corridor). 
should be taken into consideration: at the 


| time when the building is planned. Since 


fixed gymnastic apparatus is unsuitable for 
children under fourteen years of age, a 
separate gymnasium is not required and 
cannot be approved. 

Corridors. 

Rule 3.—Large schools not built with a 
central hall must be provided with a wide 
corridor giving access to the rooms. 

A corridor should be fully and directly 
lighted and ventilated, and from 8ft. to raft. 
wide, according to the size of the school. 


This purpose | 


Two or three of the rooms ought to be | 


separated only by movable partitions, in order 
to secure flexible working. 
Schoolrooms. 
Rule 4——A schoolroom should never be 


_ designed for more than 120 children, and a 
The | 
proper width is from 18ft. to 22ft., according | 
to the kind and arrangement of the desks; | 


room of even smaller size is desirable. 
but very small schoolrooms need not be more 


than 16ft. wide. 


teacher. 
A schoolroom which has no classroom at- 


| tached should not contain more than 600 | 
state whether the rooms are intended for | 


sq. [t. of floor-space, 
‘Classrooms. 


cookery, laundry, manual instruction, drawing 
or science. 


Walls, Floors and Roofs. 

Rule 7.—The walls of every room used for 
teaching, if ceiled at the level of the wall 
plate, must be at least 12{t. high from the 
level of the floor to the ceiling; if the area 
of the room exceed 360 sq. it. the height 
must be not less than 13ft., and if it exceed 
600 sq. ft. then the height must be at least 
rAft. 

4a) The walls of every room used for 


teaching, if ceiled to the rafters and collar- — 


beam, must be at least 11ft. high from the 
floor to the wall-plate, and at least raft. to 
the ceiling across the collar-beam. 

(b) Great care should be taken to render 


_ the roofs impervious to cold and heat. 


(c) Roofs open to the apex are very unde- 
They can only be permitted where 


cold, and where apex-ventilation is provided. 
Iron tie-rods are least unsightly when placed 
horizontally. 

(d) The whole of the external walls of the 
school and residence must be solid. If of 
brick, the thickness must be at least one 
brick and a half, and if of stone at least 
2oin. ; where hollow walls are proposed, one 
portion must have the full thickness required 
for a solid wall. 

(ec) All walls, not excepting fence walls, 
should have a damp-proof course just above 
the ground line. 

(f) The vegetable soil within the area of 
the building should be removed, the whole 
space covered by a layer of concrete not less 
than 6in. thick, and air-bricks inserted in 
opposite walls to ensure a through current of 
air under floors for ventilation to joists. 

(g) Timber should be protected from the 
mortar and cement by asphalt or tar. 


Entrances. 


Rule 8.—Entrances should be separate for 
each department and each sex. In large 
schools more than one entrance to each 
department is desirable. The principal en- 
trances should never be through the cloak- 
room. Entrance doors should opea outwards 
as well as inwards. . A porch should be 
external to the schoolroom. An external 


| door, having outside steps, requires a landing 
| No schoolroom lighted from one side only | 
| can be approved. The gable ends should be | 
| fully utilised for windows, and there should . | 


| be ‘no superfluous windows opposite the | 
P BN _ for each sex and each department. 


between the door and the threshold. 


Staircases. 


Rule 9.—There must be separate staircases 
Every 
staircase must be fireproof, and external to 
the halls, corridors, or rooms. Triangular 
steps or “‘ winders’’ must not be used. Each 


| step must be about 13in. broad and not more 


Rule 5.—The number of classrooms. should | 


the school. 

(a) The classrooms should never be passage- 
rooms from one part of the building to 
another, nor from the schoolrooms to the 
playground or yard. Both schoolrooms and 
classrooms must have independent entrances. 
Every room should be easily cleared without 
disturbance to any other room. 

(b) Acclassroom should not be planned to 
accommodate more than from fifty to sixty 
children; but in special cases somewhat 
larger rooms may be approved. The minimum 
size is 18ft. by 15ft., but if the desks are 
arranged parallel to the longer side of the 
room the width should be not less than 16ft. 
In the absence of supplementary light the 
measurement from the window-wall in a 
room 14ft. high should not exceed 24ft. Sin. 

Accommodation. 

Rule 6.—The accommodation of a school 
for older scholars is based upon the number 
of children who can be seated at the desks, 
provided that a minimum of 10 sq. ft. of 
floor-space per child is-obtained. 


A central hall will not be counted in the | 


| be sufficient for the size and circumstances of | 


accommodation, nor will a classroom for | 


than 53in. to 6in. high. The flights must 
be short, and the landings unbroken by steps. 
The number of staircases must be sufficient 
not only for daily use but also for rapid 
exit in case of fire or panic. For any upper 
floor accommodating more than 250, a second 
staircase is essential. 


Cloakrooms and Lavatories. 
Rule. 10.—Cloakrooms 


schoolrooms and classrcoms, with gangways 
at least 4ft. wide between.the hanging-rails, 
and amply lighted from ‘the end. They 
should not be placed against the gable wall. 
The hanging-rail should be arranged so that 
the children can enter and leave the cloak- 
room without confusion or crowding. Hat 
pegs should be 12in. apart, numbered, and 
of two tiers. The lineal hanging space 
necessary to provide a separate peg for éach 
child is thus 6in. 

Thorough ventilation is essential, so that 


_ smells are not carried into the school. 


Lavatory basins are needed. Girls’ schools 
require a larger number than boys’ or 
infants’. 

A lock-up slop sink, water-tap and cup- 
board are desirable for the caretaker. » 


should not. be. 
passages, and should be external to the 
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Lighting. 


Rule 11.—Every part and corner of aschool | 


should be fully lighted. Thelight should, as 
far as possible, and especially in classrooms, 
be admitted from the left side of the scholars. 
[This rule will be found greatly to influence 
the planning, see rules 4, 11 (b) and 12 (a)}. 
All other windows in classrooms should be 


regarded as supplementary or for ventilation. | 


here left light is impossible, right light is 
next best. 
teachers or scholars are under no circum- 
stances approved. 
space beyond 24ft. from the window-wall is 
insufficiently lighted. 

(a) Windows should never be provided for 
the sake merely of external effect. All kinds 


Windows full in the eyes of the | 


In rooms 14ft. high any | 


of glazing which diminish the light and are © 


troublesome to keepclean and in repair must 


be avoided. A large portion of each window 


should be made to open for ventilation and 
for cleaning. 


the floor; the tops of some windows should 
reach nearly to the ceiling, with a portion 
made to swing. The ordinary rules respect- 
ing hospitals should here be remembered. 


be allowed. 
when— 

(i) provided with proper chimneys (as 

. in the case of open fires) ; 

(ii) of such a pattern that they cannot 
become red-hot, or otherwise 
contaminate the air; 

(iii) supplied with fresh air, direct from 
the outside, by a flue of not less 
than 72in. super.; and 

(iv) not of such a size or shape as to 
interfere with the  floor-space 
necessary for teaching purposes. 

(b) A thermometer should always be kept 
hung up in each room. 

(c) Fireplaces and stoves should be pro- 
tected by hreguards, 

Sanitary Arrangements. 

Rule 14, — Water-closets within the main 
school building are not desirable, and are 
only required for women teachers. All others 


Stoves are only approved 


_ should be at a short distance and completely 
(b) The sills of the main lighting windows © 
should be placed not more than 4ft. above © 


|; S@Xes. 


Large spaces between the window heads and © 


ceiling are productive of foul rooms. 

(c) Skylightsare objectionable. They can- 
not be approved in schoolrooms or class- 
rooms. They will only beallowed in central 
halls having ridge or apex ventilation. 

(d) The colouring of the walls and ceilings 
and of all fittings in the rooms should be 


disconnected from theschool. Privies should 
be fully 2oft. distant. 

(a) The latrines and the approaches to 
them must be wholly separate for the two 
In the case of a mixed school this 
rule especially affectsthe planning. Passages 
or corridors should not be used by both sexes ; 
where such an arrangement is unavoidable, 
there must be complete supervision from the 


_ classrooms by sheets of clear glass. 


carefully considered as affecting the light. — 
This point and the size and position of the © 


windows are especially important in their 
bearing on the eyesight of the children. 


Ventilation. 


Rule 12.—The chief point in all ventilation 
is to prevent stagnant air; particular ex- 
pedients are only subsidiary to this main 
principle. 

Apart from open windowsand doors, there 
must be provision for copious inflow of fresh 
air, and also for the outflow of foul air at the 
highest point of the room. The best way of 
providing the latter is to build to each room 
a separate air chimney carried up in the same 
stack with smoke flues. An outlet should be 
by a warm flue or exhaust, otherwise it will 
frequently act as a cold inlet. 
placed in corners of rooms furthest from 
doors and fireplaces, and should be arranged 
to discharge upwards into the room. Gratings 
in floors should never be provided. Inlets 
should provide a minimum of 2}sq. in. per 
child and outlets a minimum of 2in._ All 
inlets and outlets should be in communica- 
tion with the external air. 


often as possible be flushed with fresh air 
admitted through open windows and doors. 
Sunshine is of particular importance in its 
effects on ventilation and also on the health 
of children. 

(a) Although lighting from the left hand 
is considered so important, ventilation de- 
mands also the provision of a small swing 
window as far from the lighting as possible, 
and near the ceiling. 


Warming. 


(b) Each closet must be not less in the 
clear than 2ft. 3in. wide, nor more than 3ft. 
fully lighted and ventilated, and supplied 
with a door. The doors should be at least 
3in. short at the bottom and at least 6in. 
short at the top. More than one seat is not 
allowed in any closet. 

(c) The children must not be obliged to pass 
in front of the teacher’s residence in order to 


| reach their latrines. 


Inlets are best | 


(d) The following table shows approxi- 
mately the number of closets needed : — 


For Girls. Fer Boys. For Infants. 
Under 30 children - 
50 * 
” 7O 
20) ” 
» 150 
3 +200 
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There should be urinals in the proportion 
of 8ft. per 100 boys. 

(ec) Earth- or ash-closets of an approved 
type may be employed in rural districts, but 
drains for the disposal of slop and surface 
water are necessary. Cesspits and privies 
should only be used where unavoidable, and 
should be at a distance of at least 2oft. from 
the school. [Building form “ A,” which may 
be obtained on application, gives suggestions 


_as to their construction and arrangement. | 
' The proximity of drinking wells should be 
F | carefully avoided. 

Besides being continuously ventilated by | 
the means above described, rooms should as | 


Rule 13.—The heat should be moderate | 


and evenly distributed so as to maintain a 
temperature of from 56 degs. to 60 degs. 
When a corridor or lobby is warmed, the 
roomsare more evenly dealt with and are less 
liable to cold draughts. Where schools are 
wholly warmed by hot water, the principle 
of direct radiation is recommended. In such 
cases open fireplaces in addition are useful 
for extra warming on occasions, and their 
flues for ventilation only. 

(a) A common stove, with a pipe through 
the wall or roof, can under no circumstances 


(f) Soil drains must always be laid outside 
the building (on a hard even bottom of con- 
crete) in straight lines with glazed stoneware 
pipes, carefully jointed in cement and made 
absolutely water-tight. A diameter of 4in. 
is sufficient except for drains receiving the 


| discharge of more than ten closets, when the 


diameter should be 6in. The fall should 
never be less than 1 in 30 for 4in. and I in 
40 for 6in. drains. An inspection-opening 
or chamber should be provided at each 
change of direction so as to facilitate cleans- 


| ing the drain without opening the ground. 


Every soil-drain must be disconnected from 
the main sewer by a properly constructed 
trap placed on the line of drain between the 
latrines and the public sewer. This trap 
must be thoroughly ventilated by at least 
two untrapped openings; one being the qin. 
soil pipe carried up full size above the roof, 
and the other an inlet pipe connected with 
the side of the trap furthest from the public 
sewer. Automatic flushing tanks are desir- 
able where trough closets are used. 

\g) Urinals must in all cases have a 
sufficient supply of water for flushing. 

(h) Waste pipes from sinks or lavatories 


should be first trapped inside, and then made 
to discharge direct through an outer wall 
over a trapped gulley. 

Desks. 

Rule 15.—Seats and desks should be pro- 
vided forall the children, graduated according 
to their ages, and placed at right angles to 
the window-wall. (See also rules 4 and 11.) 
The seats should be fitted with backs. 

An allowance of 18in. per scholar at each 
desk and seat will suffice (except in the case 
of the dual desk), and the length of each 
group should therefore be some multiple of 
18in., with gangways of 18in. between the 
groups and at the walls. In the case of the 
dual desk the usual length is 3ft. qin., and 
the gangways rift. gin. 

(a) No desks should be more than 12ft. 
long. In an ordinary classroom five rows of 
long desks or six rows of dual desks are best ; 
but in a schoolroom or room providing for 
more than sixty children, there should not be 
more than four rows of long desks or five 
rows of dual desks. 

If a schoolroom is 18ft. wide, three rows of 
long desks or four of dual desks may be 
used ; if the width is 22ft, the rows may be 
four and five respectively. 

Long desks should be so arranged that the 
teacher can pass between the rows. Where 
dual desks are used ‘his is not necessary, as 
the gangways give sufficient access. 

(b) The desks should be very slightly in- 
clined. An angle of 15 degs. is sufficient. 
The objection to the flat desk is that it has a 
tendency to make the children stoop. A 
raised ledge in front of a desk interferes with 
the arm in writing. The edge of the desk 
when used for writing shoulda be vertically 
over the edge of the seat. 

(c) Single desks are not necessary in an 
ordinary public elementary school and can- 
not be approved. 

Sites and Playgrounds. 

Rule 16.—Every school must have an open 
airy playground proportioned to the size and 
needs of the school, and the site should, if 
possible, have a building frontage in propor- 
tion to its area. A site open to the sun is 
especially valuable for the children and im- 
portant in its effects on ventilation and 
health. The minimum size of site is, in the 
absence of exceptional circumstances, a 
quarter of an acre for every 250 children, 
irrespective of the space required for a 
teacher’s or caretaker’s house, or for a cookery 
or other centre. If the school is of more than 
one storey this area may be proportionately 
reduced; but a minimum unbuilt-on or 
open space of 30 sq. ft. per child should be 
preserved. 

(a) In the case of a mixed school of large 
size, playgrounds should be separate for boys 
and girls, and should, where practicable, 
have separate entrances from the road ot 
street. 

(b) All playgrounds should be fairly square, 
properly levelled, drained and enclosed. A 
portion should be covered, having one side 
against the boundary wall. A covered way 
should never connect the offices with the 


main building; buttresses, corners and 
recesses should be avoided. 
(c) An infants’ school should have its 


playground on the same level as the school, 
and a sunoy aspect is of special importance. 
Infants’ School. 

Rule 17.—Infants should not, except in 
very small schools, be taught in the same 
room with older children, as the methods of 
instruction suitable for infants necessarily 
disturb the discipline and instruction of the 
other scholars. Access to the infants’ room 
should not be through the older children’s 
schoolroom. 

(a) The infants’ 


partition between an 


' room and any other schoolroom should be 


impervious to sound, and there should be no 
habitual means of direct communication 
other than an ordinary door. 
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(b) An infants’ school and playground 
must always be on the ground floor. 

(c) No infants’ classroom should accommo- 
date, as a rule, more than sixty infants. 

(d) A space in which the children can 


march and exercise should be provided. A | 


corridor intended for this purpose should not 
be less than 16ft. wide. 

(ec) The babies’ room should always have 
an open fire, and should be maintained at a 
temperature of not less than 60 degs. 

({) In infants’ schools an allowance of 


16in. per child at long desks will be suffi- | 


cient. Dual desks should be 3ft. long. 

(g) The accommodation of an infants’ 
school is based upon the number of children 
who can be seated at the desks, provided that 
a minimum of 9g sq. ft. of floor space per 
child is obtained. 


Rooms for Cookery, Manual Instruc- 
tion, &c. 


Rule 18.—As a tule a single room for | 


cookery, or laundry-work, or manual instruc- 


tion, or science, or drawing, will serve for | 


more than one school if provided as a centre 
in aconvenient position. Every such centre 
should have its own lavatory and cloak- 
room. 


Large schools, or schools of an exceptional | 


type, may sometimes require special rooms 
for their exclusive use. 

(a) Cookery. A cookery-room should be 
capable of accommodating twelve to eighteen 
at practice or thirty-six to fifty-four at 
demonstration at any one time. 
size will require 750 super. ft. and 10,500 
cub. ft. Provision for instruction in scullery 
work is necessary. The sink should be placed 


in full view of the teacher and children, and | 


should be fitted with a cold-water supply 
and a waste pipe. There should also be a 
gallery or raised platform with desks to 
accommodate thirty-six to fifty-four children, 
according to the size of the room. 

The floor space for practical work should 
afford about 20 sq. ft. for each scholar, and 
should not be encumbered with desks, cup- 
boards or stoves. In cookery-rooms the ven- 
tilation needs special arrangements. Where 
a gas stove is used, it may be necessary to 
have a pipe fixed to carry off noxious fumes. 
The temperature should not be allowed to rise 
above 70 degs. The apparatus for lessons in 
cookery should include such stoves and other 
appliances as are usually found in the homes 
of the children. 

(b) Laundry Work.—-A laundry should be 
of simple construction, and entirely apart 
from the ordinary school buildings. The 


proper size for a laundry is about 750 sq. ft. | 


It should have a gallery or raised platiorm 
with desks for forty-two children. Laundry 
tables should be large enough to allow at 
least 3ft. of space for each child when ironing. 


The ventilation of rooms for laundry-work | 


needs special arrangements. 

(c) Manual Instyuction—In its plan, ar- 
rangements, construction, lighting and venti- 
lation, a manual instruction room should be 
modelled on a workshop rather than on a 
school. The construction should accord- 
ingly be simple. The roof may be either of 
lean-to or other ordinary form, according to 
circumstances. Its height at the windows in 
front of the benches need not be more than 
roft. The light must be ample. The 
temperature should not be so high as in an 
ordinary classroom. A flat ceiling is not as 


a rule necessary. Ample ventilation should | 


be provided by inlets at a height of 5ft. from 
the floor, and by outlets at the highest point. 

(d) Science-Room.—A room suitably fitted 
for elementary practical work in science may 
be provided for the use of one large or several 
contributory schools. 
should not as a rule contain more than 
600 sq. ft. of floor space. It should be fitted 
with strong and plain tables, sinks, cup- 
boards and shelves, and, where necessary, a 
fume closet. A proper supply of gas is 


| several contributory schools. 


‘The larger | 


Such a science-room | 


necessary. In addition to the science-room, 
one of the ordinary classrooms may be fitted 
with a simple demonstration-table and gas 
and water supply. But a special lecture- 
room cannot be approved in an ordinary 
public elementary school. 

(e) Drawing Classyooms.—A drawing class- 
room can only be sanctioned where it is 
likely to be used for a reasonable time every 
week by the scholars from one large or 
A suitable size 
for such a room is 600 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Higher Elementary Schools. 

Rule 19.—For a higher elementary school 
accommodating from 300 to 350 scholars 
ten classrooms will generally be required, 
since every class should have its own class- 


room. No classroom should accommodate | 


more than forty scholars. 


(a) (i) The classrooms may be furnished | 


with single or dual desks as may 
be desired. Single desks should 
be 2ft. long, arranged in pairs, 
with intervals of 2in. and gang- 
ways of aft. 

(ii) If single desks are adopted, a class- 
room should have an area of 
about 16sq. {t. per scholar. Class- 
rooms fitted with dual desks need 
not be so large, but a minimum 
of about 13 sq. ft. per scholar will 
be required. 

(b) Every higher elementary school should 
be provided with suitable laboratories. 

(i) The 
must be sufficient to provide at 


one time for the largest class in 


the school. 
(ii) There should generally be one 


laboratory for chemistry and one | 


for physics. 

(iii) A laboratory should afford 30 sq. ft. 
of floor space for each scholar; the 
minimum size will therefore be 
600 sq. ft., but it is as a rule desir- 


able that the laboratory should | 


be somewhat larger. If, however, 


the laboratory accommodatesmore | 


than twenty-five scholars a second 
teacher would be required. 


(iv) Laboratories must be fitted with | 


suitable tables, which must be 


well lighted; 


fume closets must be provided. 


(v) A small balance-room may be pro- | 


vided if desired. 
(c) (i) In addition to the classrooms and 


laboratories a higher elementary | 


school may include a lecture- 


room, which should be fitted with | 
(1) demonstration-table furnished | 


with a gas and water supply and 
a sink, and (2) a fumecloset. A 
lecture-room should have an area 
of about 750 sq. ft. 

(ii) If no separate lecture-room is pro- 
vided. each of the classrooms used 
by the third and fourth years 
should be fitted with a simple 
demonstration table. 


(iii) A small preparation room, fitted | 


with bench, sink, cupboard and 
shelves, and proper supply of gas, 
should be provided in a con- 
venient position. 

(d) A drawing classroom for the more ad- 
vanced drawing is desirable. It should pro- 
vide 30 sq. ft. of floor space for each scholar ; 
the best size will be a room with an area of 
750 sq. ft. If suitably lighted, the hall would 
answer for this purpose. 

(e) Other special rooms for cookery, laun- 
dry-work and manual instruction should be 

rovided in accordance with rule 18. 

(f) A higher elementary school should be 
planned with a central hall; but no class, 
other than drawing, can he recognised in 


laboratory accommodation | 


they should be | 
properly supplied with gas and | 
water. For chemical laboratories, | 
sinks, cupboardsand the necessary | 


such a hall. Good dimensions for such a 
hall would be 5oft. by 25ft. 


Teacher’s House, &c. 

Rule 20.—The residence for the master or 
mistress should contain a parlour, a kitchen, 
a scullery and three bedrooms, and the 
smallest dimensions which the Board can 
approve are :— 

For the parlour, 14ft. by raft. of superficial 

area, oft. in height to wall-plate. 

For the kitchen, 12ft. by raft. of superficial 
area, oft. in height to wall plate. 

For one of the bedrooms, r4ft. by raft. of 
superficial area, 8ft. if ceiled at wall- 
plate; or 7ft. to wall-plate and oft. to 
ceiling. 

For two other bedrooms, r12ft by 8ft. of 
superficial area, 8{t. if ceiled at wall- 
plate; or 7ft. to wall-plate and oft. to 
ceiling. 

(a) The residence must be so planned that 
no room isa passage room, and that the chim- 
neys are not all on the external walls. 

(b) There must be no internal communica- 
tion between the residence and the school. 

(c) Windows should be carried up as nearly 
to the ceiling as practicable. 

(d) There must be a separate and distinct 
yard with offices. 

(e) No dwelling-house should be built as 
part of the schoolhouse. 


Loans. 

Rule 21.—The Board do not entertain ap- 
plications for loans in respect of expenditure 
incurred without their previous sanction, 
which is based on plans, specifications and 
actual tenders. Applications for loansshould 
therefore include all the items in the first 
instance. ’ 

In order to secure due economy and the 
avoidance of confusion at completion, a pro- 
visional prime-cost amount of not more than 
25 per cent. may, if considered desirable, be 
included in building contracts in view of 
unavoidable contingencies, but the contract 
should contain a clause that no claim for 
extras can be even considered unless the 
work has been ordered in writing by the 
architect, and the order bears the counter- 
signature of the clerk of the School Board. 

Limits and Allowances. 

Rule 22.~No loan of money can be ob- 
tained from the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners unless the whole cost of the school, 
exclusive of site, legal expenses, extra rooms 
for instruction authorised by the Code, and 
residences (if any), is kept within the sum of 
£10 per child accommodated. 

(a) Additional allowances will be made 
on the following scale :-— 

For a central hall or corridor, 15s. per sq. ft. 

For 2 cookery- or laundry-room, £1 per 

sq. it. 

For a manual instruction-room, Ios. to 15s. 

per sq. ft. 

For a science-room, Jaboratory or drawing 

classroom, £1 per sq. ft. 

For a teacher’s room, 15s. per sq. ft. 

For a teacher’s house, £500 to £750. 

For a caretaker’s house, not more than 


£44. 

For glazed bricks and fireproof floors (when 
necessary) allowance will be made according 
to the circumstances of the case. 

Allowance for mechanical ventilation will 
only be made in districts where the air ought 
to be filtered before entering the building. 

(b) No additional allowance will be made 
in respect of any room which exceed the 
maximum size specified in these rules, in so 
far as regards such excess. 

(c) Whether the necessary loan be borrowed 
in the open market or not, extravagant plans 
cannot be approved. a 


The New Palace of Varieties, Northampton, 
has been opened. The builder was Mr. 
W. Beadsmore, and the architect Mr. H. J. 
Butcher. 
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WEIGHING A _ BUILDING. | Weight of framed 


By B. WYAND. 


T is very seldom that an architect in this — 


country is called upon to weigh up an 
entire building; but in these days of steel 
and 
supported entirely upon a few stanchions or 
columns, with the superincumbent weight 
imposed upon steel joists, girders and bres- 
summers, it behoves every one concerned to 
have some acquaintance with the operation 
known as weighing. Far too many men 
work by rule-of-thumb alone, knowing from 
their everyday practice the required sizes for 
steel or wood girders and bressummers in 
ordinary positions and on ordinary jobs; 
but, after all, there is nothing like mathe- 
matical precision, and the few simple rules 
I give will be sufficient to ensure this with 
a minimum of trouble and but very little 
working out. 

In weighing a building or a portion of a 
building the points to receive attention are 
-—the weight of the carcase; the weight of 
the flcors and their loads; the weight of 
roofs and coverings, and wind-pressure. In 
all cases the weight of any exceptionally 
heavy timbers or of any ironwork should be 
carefully added. I purpose first to give the 
data jrom which to calculate the weight 
of an entire building, showing afterwards 
how these may be applied to determine 
the weight to be borne by any particular 
portion. 

Foundations.—The foundations of a build- 
ing will not, except in special cases, need to 
be taken into account; for they should be 
proportioned to the weight of the building 
they have to carry, and should rest upon a 
sound and substantial bottom, their work 
being simply to spread the weight of the 
superstructure. The approximate weights of 
lime- and cement-concretes are 120lbs. and 
r37lbs. respectively to the cub. ft. 


iron work and of huge structures | 


floor - - + ISq.= 22 to 35 ,, 
But the calculations below (which include 
both weight of floor and load) are those 
which should be used. It must be noted 
that these are taken at per foot super. and not 
per square :--- 
Dwelling- house 
floors “sper ft. super. = 
Public hall and 
workshop 


floors - - do. =1}tor ,, 
Warehouse, heavy 

goods store and 

factory floors - do. = 2}cwt 


Ceilings (as apart from floors), including 


| lath and plaster and ceiling joists, work out 


Carcase. —Material in walls and partitions | 


must be measured, bringing brickwork to 
rods and stonework to ft. cube. In the case 
of ordinary timber partitions having ap- 
proximately 4in. by 4in. posts, heads and 
sills, and 4in. by 2in. studs, the lowest figure 
given below will be found a safe one. 

The following weights are from universally 


- recognised tables, and may be absolutely | 
Where the figures given by 


relied upon. 
different authorities have varied, I have in 
all cases taken the heaviest :— 
Brickwork - I rod=16 tons. - 
Stonework - ft, cube=1 to 14 cwt. 
» (average) 16 cub. ft.=1 ton. 
Timber partitions 1 sq.=13 to 17 cwt. 


In weighing stonework in large quantities © 


it will be as well to ascertain the precise 
weight of the stone used. 
from about golbs to 115lbs. per cub. ft.; 
and as the average of stone is 140lbs. per 
cub. ft., stonework can be weighed as if solid 
without joint. 
_ Floors and Ceilings.—-It is obvious that in 
floors which have to carry live loads the 
actual weight of the floor itself is but a 
detail; and it would at first sight appear 
somewhat difficult to say exactly what pro- 
portion of the floors of a building should be 
calculated as bearing a live load. In the 
case of a warehouse or a factory, where 
every floor is in daily use, the full weight 
should certainly be calculated for; but in 
that of the ordinary dwelling-house, where 
perhaps only a couple of rooms are in occu- 
pation at any one time, it is somewhat 
different. The safest course to steer, however, 
is to give the full weight of live load to 
every floor in all cases, omitting, of course, 
the ground or basement floor when its weight 
is thrown directly upon the site of the build- 
ing. The following are weights of floors :— 
Weight of single- 
joisted floor ai SC. er 12, £057 CNEL. 


Mortar averages | 


| 
| 


at about 12lbs. per ft. super. 


wind upon walls in very exposed or excep- 
tional situations does not come within the 
scope of this article. 

Wind-pressure will, of course, vary largely 
with the pitch of the roof, and snow accord- 
ing to both pitch and climate, and no one 
figure will therefore be suitable to meet all 
cases. 

Per square of 


rooft. 
For wind, vertically on roof, 
+pitch - - - - 17 cwt 
Ditto, 3 pitch - - - 2005, 
Ditto, 4+ pitch - - - on. 
Snow, according to climate, 
from - - - =) AS tOLG., 


These are practically Hurst’s figures, lonly 
he works them out at per ft. super. Young 


‘gives a general all-round figure. 


Sco/eLiiiti¢ 7%? fees 


FIG. 1. 


Roofs.—Taking the loads in roofs, without 


having any regard to wind-pressure, the © 


following are the figures to work upon :— 
Per square of 


rooft. 

Lead covering, exclusive of 

framing - “ = - 7 cwt. 
Zinc covering, exclusive of 

framing - - - - Tee Gs 
Corrugated iron, exclusive of 

framing -  - sain. etree! 
Tiles covering, exclusive of 

framing - - - =e) L015, 
Slates covering, exclusive of 

framing - - - EE ONTONGE 
Sin. deal boarding - - ae hea 
rin. ” ” s a : 3 ” 
14in ” ” 4 +; . 35 ” 
3in. by 3in. slate battens - re fy 
Common wood rafters - - 23 


Additional load on roofs for 
pressure of wind - - 36cwt. 
which should be sufficient, and amply so, in 
all cases for both wind-pressure and snow. 
Sundries.—I have said that any excep- 


| tionally heavy timber or ironwork should be 
| reckoned in, but as the weights of timber 
| may be found in any book on building 


There is no need, however, to calculate the | 


items of the ordinary roof separately. The 
following will be near enough for all practical 


purposes :— 
Timber framing 
for slate or tile 
roof - - 5 to 6 cwt. per square. 


' thrown across. 


construction, and the weights of steel and 
iron obtained from any of the numerous 
catalogues of castings, 1 do not purpose 
hampering this article with them. I therefore 
proceed at once to the second portion—the 
application of the foregoing calculations to 
any particular portion of a building. 


To Weigh Part of a Building. 

The first example I give (see Figs. 1 and 2) 
typifies a case to -be met with in everyday 
practice. The building,a dwelling-house, is 
to be converted into shop premises, and for 
that purpose the front wall below the first- 
floor must be removed and a_ bressummer 
We have, therefore, to de- 


termine what weight this bressummer will 
| have to bear. Fig. 1 is a cross-section taken 
| through the building parallel with the street ; 


The weight approximately for iron roof- | 


trusses, in lbs. (according to Hurst) = the 
square of span in feet, multiplied by *7 for 
spans between 20 and 4oft., by ‘8 for spans 
between 40 and soft., and by ‘g for spans 
between 50 and 60ft. The weight in lbs. of 
wood trusses = square of span in feet. 
Wind-pressuve.-— The pressure of wind 
upon the roof, together with the weight of 
snow which could accumulate in_ the 


| heaviest downfall, must always be calculated 


in weighing a building ; for the walls have 
to support the strain and stress of these in 
addition to the actual roof covering itself. 
The question of calculating the pressure of 


Fig. 2,a section through the building from 


|. front to back. 


On looking carefully at these sections we 
find— 

(1) That the whole of the brick wall in 
the gable end will have to be supported upon 
the bressummer. 

(2) That the first floor is carried on joists 
supported entirely by the side or return 
walls. 

(3) That one end of the second-floor joists 
is built into the brick wall to be borne by 
the bressummer. 

(4) That the feet of the roof rafters rest 
upon pole-plates, carried (like the first-floor 
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joists) upon the return walls. The roof isa 
collar-beam roof, without purlins, and the 
only portion supported by the gable wall is 
the small strip bedded upon the wall itself, 
of which it is scarcely necessary to take any 
account, 

Now, to take these four items and calculate 
the weight of each. 

Brickwork.—The gable wall supported by 
bressummer contains (exclusive of openings) 
160 ft. super. of 14in. work and 150 ft. super. 
of gin. work, or, in all, 260ft. of reduced 
brickwork. For our purpose this may be 
taken as one rod, which is, as everyone 
knows, 272ft. of reduced or 14in. work. 

Floovs.—The first hoor, resting upon the 
side walls, does not enter into our calcula- 
tions. The second floor, it will be seen by 


reference to Fig. 2, rums across a gin. partition- 


wall in the centre of the building, and the - 


portion bearing upon the front wall reduces 
itself, therefore, to half that which lies 
between these two walls, 7.e., half the floor 
between the points a and s, taken the full 
width of the building. The area of this 
floor is 17ft. by 15ft. gin. = 268 sq. ft. of 
which one-half is to be borne by the 
bressummer. 

Ftoof.—The small portion referred to above 
as bedded upon the wall contains about 
21 sq. ft., or tth of asquare. The pitch is , 
and framing need not in this case be taken 
into account. 

Summary. 


tons. cwt. 
Brickwork, 1 rod - =" = 16° 0 

Floors (dwelling- -house), 134 oa: 

ft.atidcwt. - = 8 7 
Roof (slates), 1 square, at 8 

cwt. - - - - =o i2 
Roof (wind-pressure and snow), 

+ square, at 36 cwt. - == 09 72 

Total (disregarding fraction) 24 16 


We find now that we require a bressummet 
to carry 25 tons over a clear span of r6ft. 6in., 
and turning to our tables of safe loads on 
rolled steel joists we find that a roin. by 6in. 
is guaranteed to bear a load of 14} tons. 
We select two of these in preference to one 
of greater depth, as we have a 14in. wall to 
support above. Their combined carrying- 
power is 283 tons, leaving a good margin 
of safety. 

In the next example (Figs. 3 and 4) one: 
fourth of the weight of the upper floor is 
thrown upon the wall c p, the remaining 
three-fourths being distributed over the bres. 
summer EF and the girder Gu; these, in their 
turn, being supported at either end by wall 
piers and at their centre by ae columns J 
and k respectively. 


Th -- 


We will take the easier calculation first— | 


the weight to be borne by the girder Gu. 


Here we have to consider the weight of floor | 


only. This floor has a total superficies of 
544 sq. ft., and is divided into two distinct 
portions by the girder, which has therefore to 
bear half the weight of each of them, or, 
in other words, half the total weight of 


the floor. Our calculation stands, then, as 
follows :— 
272 sq. ft. warehouse floor, at 24} cwt. = 


34 tons. 

But it will be seen by reference to the plan 
that the span of the girder is halved by the 
column xk; therefore the total weight to be 
borne by the girder can also be halved, and 
we reduce our load to 17 tons. The ‘clear 
span for each girder is 1oft.,and by our list 
of steel joists we find that ‘a 10in. by 4y1n. 
would meet the case. 

The calculation for the bressummer EF is 


somewhat more complicated, as wall, floor | 


and roof have to be taken into consideration. 

Brickwork.—The brickwork above the bres- 
summer (after deduction for opening) con- 
tains 20oft. super. of reduced work =} rod. 

Floovs—As can be easily deduced from 
the figures given above for the girder Gu, 
the bressummer bears one-fourth of the total 
area of floor (one-half that taken by the 
girder) = 136sq. ft. 

Foof.—The roof in this case is supported 
upon king-post trusses (r,s, T, Fig. 3), with 
purlins running the entire length of the roof 
and resting upon the walls at either end of the 
building. The trusses r, s, and 1, as shown 
by dotted lines above roof (Fig. 3), each take 
one-fourth of the weight of the roof, the 
remaining quarter being equally borne 
between portions of wall at either end (also 
shown by dotted lines) and the walls p and 

w (Fig. 3). Walls p and w bear simply the 
weight thrown upon them by the ends of the 
purlins, and as the purlins may in this case 
be said —without abstruse calculation, which 
I have carefully avoided throughout this 
article—to split up the weight in any section, 
each of them takes one-sixteenth of the total. 


Put into tabular form, the weight of the roof | 


is divided as follows : — 
Trusses R, Ss, and T, each + of the 
weight - - - Pte se 
Walls p and portion of wall Scie 
ing truss R (,}, each) - aes 
Wall w and portion of wall adjoin: 
ing truss T (;!; each) - -=+ 


The area of roof is 730ft. and wall, super. 
p’s portion of ~; = 45 sq. ft. or, in round 


| numbers, half a. square. 


_ bricks of the same colour. 


D 
FIG. 4. 

Summary. tons cwt. 
Brickwork, # rod, at 16 tons - = 12 oO 
Floors, 136 sq. ft., at22 Cwt =s= ene 
Roof (slates), } square,at8cwt. = oOo 4 
Roof (framing), % square, at 

5 cwt. - - == POs 
Roof (einai cere &c.), 4 

square, at 36cwt. - - SS 638 

Total - - 130 u-ae 


This can, as in the case of the girder, be 
halved, as the bressummer is to be supported. 
in the centre by a column. The weight 
to be calculated for is then 15 tons, witha 
clear span of roft. An 8in. by 6in. would 
take this, but as there is a wall to be sup- 
ported above we had better select two steel 
joists upon which to lay the stone for its 
reception. The nearest stock size appears to 
be 6in. by 5in., two of these together taking — 
safely a load of 18 tons. 

The columns J and xk would each have to 
bear the same weight as the joists they 
support, viz., 15 tons and 17 tons respectively. 
I leave the reader to select these himself from 
his list of stock castings. 


The Small Heath Baths, Birmingham, in 
Green Lane, Small Heath, erected at a cost 
of about £30,000, were opened recently. Mr. 
Henry Martin was the architect. Dark-red 
terra-cotta has been used, with pressed red 
The interior walls 
are in glazed bricks. The roofs over the four 
principal bath departments are supported on 
cast-iron semi-circular arches of ornamental 
design, and constructed with lantern roofs 
above the same, filled in with leaded lights 
and tinted glass. A border of ribbed ada- 
mantine tiles is laid round the promenade 
of each swimming bath (next to the coping- 
stone of the bath) to prevent the bathers 
slipping thereon. The accommodation pro- 
vided is as follows:—First-class swimming 


_ bath, men’s first and second class private 


baths, men’s second class swimming bath, 
women’s private bath department, ticket 
office, basement, boiler-house and engine- 
house. ‘The buildings have been erected by 
B. Whitehouse & Sons, contractors, of Monu- 
ment Road ; the ironwork has been supplied 
by the Griffin Foundry Co.; enamelled 
bricks by Edwards & Son, of Ruabon ; terra- 
cotta and pressed bricks by Messrs. King, of 
Stourbridge ; “Terrazzo” paving by Geary- 
Walker & Co.; lead-light glazing by O. C. 
Hawkes & Co.; casement gear-work by 
Henry Hope, Ltd. ; sanitary fittings by Twy- 
ford -& | Cov; and granolithic work and 
plastering by the Birmingham Adamant Co. 
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THE IONIC VOLUTE AND THE 
PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday 


_ evening at g, Conduit Street, W., the chair 


being occupied by the president, Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A. ; 

The secretary announced that the Council 
had that afternoon decided to address a 
letter to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
expressing regret at the proposed demolition 
of All Hallows Church, Lombard Street (by 
Wren), with its peculiarly successful interior, 
and suggesting that it should be rebuilt on 
a suitable site, or the fittings brought 
together: in some suitable building and 
there preserved in their entirety. 


Mr. Penrose’s Paper. 

Mr G. Penrose, .F.R:S., Litt.D:, D.C.L., 
then read a paper “On the Origin and Con- 
struction of the Ionic Volute,”’ but first 
presented a copy of Dr. Waldstein’s very 
handsome book on the “ Hereon at Argos.” 

In opening his subject the author stated 
that several methods had been proposed for 
the construction of the Ionic volute by means 


of finding centres for quadrants of circles 


which may give some approximation to the 
appearance of the true figure of the Greek 
originals, none of them very successful. 
That of Goldman seemed to be the bast, but 
it failed altogether to give the proper pro- 
portional expansion of the spaces between 
the lines, nor did the four jumps in each 
convolution at all represent the beauty of 
the continuous gradation of Greek originals. 
The origin of the volute, sought for in 
Assyria, Egypt, and elsewhere, the author 
derived from Greece itself, as the scheme he 
was about to explain enabled the exact 
figure of any true Greek example to be re- 
produced. Jn archaic Greek work, and 
particu'arly in the decorations of the 
Mycenean period, one constantly found the 
form of scroll in which every convolution of 
the spiral followed the first at ejual intervals. 
This decorative scroll had no doubt been 
formed mechanically, as could easily be 
done by unwinding a string from a cylinder, 
forming a figure known as the involute of 
the circle. The question presented itself, 
How could a spiral having the character of 
the ammonite be produced? If the operator 
drew upon wood—or some other suitable 
material—the involute scroll, such as he had 
been accustomed to, and by shallow carving 
or otherwise raised the edges a little so as 
to form a helix and allow a string to be 
wound around those edges, and then un- 
wound over a flat surface having a marker 
at the extremity of the string, he would 
produce the expanding spiral he was in 
search of. It did not give correctly the 
figure of the ammonite,* but it had all the 
requisites of proportional expansion and 
perfect variation of curvature at every point, 
and coincided perfectly with Greek volutes. 
The author gave two examples from 
Ephesus —the first from the archaic temple 
of Diana. In all later examples known to 
the author the two central convolutions of 
the spiral, or nearly so, were interrupted and 
concealed by the circle which formed the eye 
of the volute. In this case, however, the 
curve which would be evolved from the helix 
was allowed to extend from the central 
origin of the volute up to its junction with 
the abacus. By drawing a straight line 
through the central origin to the circum- 
ference on both sides, a calculation could be 
made to find a helix on the involute prin- 
ciple, and this, when worked out, would be 
found to agree not only with given points 


* Formed. on the principle of the equiangular spiral, 
which is drawn by the heliograph, an instrument exhibited 
by Mr. Penrose at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


{ 


Watts 


| helices similar to that mentioned above. 


/ would determine all other variations. 


had to be carved. 


/ and Roman 


| of the Parthenon Frieze.” 


on the circumference, but to correspond with 
the inner convolutions also, and could there- 
fore be extended to the whole of the volute. 
This correspondence clearly showed that the 
method of the involute spiral was that which 
was used by the architect employed by 
Croesus. 

The volute of the later temple at Ephesus, 
the second example, had almost the same 
curvature, the only difference being in the 
surface moulding and the circular eye which 
occupied its centre. In the majority of the 
examples known to the author the eye of the 
volute was a separate piece from the main 
mass of the capital, and was formed by some 
kind of boss of marble or metal inserted into 


| a circular hole prepared for it, centred very 


nearly on the place of the pivot of the helix, 
and always of sufficient diameter to receive 
Such an arrangement would have had 
obvious convenience for fixing the helix. 
The volutes in all the examples in Asia 
Minor were probably described by means of 
But 
the Athenians demanded greater variety than 
that spiral so used coulc supply, and gave to 
their volutes additional expansion in the 
exterior convolution ; still, however, working 
so by means of the involute form, but differ- 


_ ently treated. This applies to the Propylza, 


to the three orders of different size in the 
Erechtheum, and to the temple of Nike. It 
was also used in the temple on the Ilyssus, 
recorded by Stuart; and in the provincial 
temple at Bassa. With the exception of 
this variation in the exterior convolution in 
Athenian structures, the same general scheme 
seems to have been employed in all true 
Greek examples, and the only liberty of 
choice given to the designers lay in the 


| proportioning of the width of the volute to 
_ the upper diameter of the column, and in 
_ that of the interval between the convolutions 


of the generating helix, in the size of the eye 
compared with that of the volute. This 
would have some effect upon the number of 
convolutions to be used, which vary in the 
cases the author had examined from four 
(that is, measured from the origin) at Priene 


| to two and a quarter in the case of the 


The intervals of the helix 
The 
variations in the above-mentioned elements, 
as found in certain examples, were shown 
by the author in a table of calculations. 
The two different descriptions of volute he 
termed the Asiatic and the Attic. 

The author next gave a description of the 


Erechtheum. 


| helix for describing the Greek volute, and 


detailed the method of its employment both 
in the Asiatic form and the Attic variation, 
illustrating by various diagrams and giving 
a table of calculated measurements. Mr. 
Penrose proved the accuracy of his method 
by showing that examples of volutes on the 
east portico of the Erechtheum and at the 
Propylea, worked out in the way he had 
described and from data given by the table, 
were found to be in exact agreement with 
the records made by Stuart of the Erechtheum 
and by Mr, T. J. Willson of the Propylea. 
Before concluding, the author gave an 
interesting description, illustrated by dia- 


| grams, of the helix (one from which a string 


may be unwound so as to produce the volute) 
employed by him in drawing the models 
exhibited, and suggested the adoption of a 
similar contrivance where a Greek volute 


Dr. Murray’s Paper. 
Dr. A. S. Murray, F.S.A., Keeper of Greek 
Antiquities in the British 
Museum, then read a paper on “ A Fragment 
A year or more 
ago he received from a clergyman a copy of 
a Greek inscription ona piece of marble in 
a rockery in Essex. It turned out to be an 
inscription which had been missing since 
about 1771, in which year it was published 
in the “ Archeologia of the Society of Anti- 


quaries.” After briefly describing the story 
of its adventures, Dr. Murray said that two 
or three months ago a gardener, in digging 
beside the old rockery, came upon what has 
turned out to be a fragment of the Parthenon 
frieze. This fragment does not appear in any 
drawings made previous to Lord Elgin’s time. 
It had fallen before then, most likely during 
the gunpowder explosion within the Par- 
thenon in the seventeenth century. The 
want of any play between the slabs, owing 
to the excessively fine joints of the frieze, 
was sure to be a source of mischief should 
the building be shaken or subside in its 
foundations. This, no doubt, is the reason 
why so many of the corners of the frieze are 
wanting— possibly there may be some more 
of them in English gardens. 

Considering the facts that a Mr. Jones, of 
Finchley, possessed several fragments of bas- 
relief, as well as the inscription, and that 
Stuart had sent home some such fragments 
with it, Dr. Murray was inclined to think 
that this fragment of the frieze had reached 
Essex along with the Greek inscription, and 
had been set home with it by Stuart. 

Dr. Murray showed a photograph of the 
slab to which the Essex fragment belonged, 
which represents a part of the cavalcade of 
young Athenians who rode in the Panathenaic 
procession through the streets of Athens every 
fifth year. A photograph, with the fragment 
added in its proper position, was also shown. 
In conclusion Dr. Murray drew attention to 
some specially interesting details of this por- 
tion of the frieze, and to the skilful devices 
employed by the sculptor to avoid mono- 
tonous repetition and arrest the attention of 
the spectators. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. H. 
H. Statham, seconded by Dr. Waldstein, 
congratulating Mr. Penrose on his valuable 
contribution and Dr. Murray on his most 
important discovery. Dr. Waldstein ex- 
pressed the belief that there must be many 
other fragments of fine Greek art now hidden 
in the grounds of houses throughout the 
country. He also said that, however im- 
portant were the recent discoveries of 
Mycenean and similar prehistoric work, we 
should never forget that all these should be 
looked at as leading up to the perfection of 
the Parthenon. Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, Mr. Phene Spiers and Mr. 
Aston Webb also spoke. The meeting then 
terminated. 


A new Church at Brockhampton.—-The old 
parish church of the Holy Trinity, Brock- 
hampton, near Ross, was situated in the 
grounds of Brockhampton Court, and a new 
church has been built in the village. The 
east window of stained glass is by Mr. C. W. 
Whall, while the handsome tapestry hang- 
ings on either side the altar were produced 
at the William Morris looms from designs 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Prof. W. L. 
Lethaby was the architect. 


A German Triptych. —The German painter 
Wilhelm Pape has, by order of the Emperor, 
painted a magnificent triptych, now in the 
Hohenzollern Museum in Berlin. The central 
panel represents the Emperor as Protector on 
the Throne of the Grand Master of the Order 
of St. John. On the right is Prince Albert of 
Prussia, Regent of the Duchy of Brunswick 
and Grand Master of the Order. The throne 
is in the chancel of the church of the Order 
at the castle of Marienburg, which has been 
reconstructed under the supervision of the 
Emperor. Round the throne in the stalls of 
the chancel are the members of the Order in 
historical costume. One side panel repre- 
sents the entry of the Protector, Grand 
Master, and members of the order into the 
restored castle; the other depicts the entry of 
the Empress, her suite and foreign members 
of the order. The frame is modelled and 
gilded in Gothic style. 
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Builders Noles. 

The Directors of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance have appointed Mr. E. H. Britton 
and Mr. E. B. Hiles, joint managers of the 
fire department of the Corporation, in the 
place of Mr. J. Heron Duncan, resigned. 

The Wakefield and District Master- 
Builders’ Association held a meeting last 
week, when the following were. nominated 
to be elected officers at the annual meeting 
of the Association in December :--~ Messrs. 
Henry Fallas (Horbury) president, and J. 
Pashley and G. Scholey auditors. 

English and Scotch Building Construction, 
—Referring to Professor Gourlay’s lecture on 
“The New Teaching Regulations” before 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society 
(see p. 208 of last week’s issue) “Scot” 
writes: “In his (Professor Gourlay’s) sheets 
and in his lectures the English method alone 
is followed, though the Glasgow mode 


would be infinitely more useful to us in 
Scotland.” 


The Leeds Master-Builders’ Association 
held its annual dinner last week. Mr. George 
Wilson, of Headingley, the newly-elected 
president, took the chair. Mr. W. Nicholson, 
in reply to a toast, said there was a feeling 
in the building trade that the architect 
should not be the sole arbitrator. If the 
Association were determined, and the archi- 
tects were approached, he thought they would 
agree to an arbitration clause being inserted 
in agreements. The present arrangement 
was not fair, it was not equity, and it very 
often acted greatly against the builders. 

The Birmingham Master-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting last Thursday 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Albert S. 
Smith. The annual report remarked upon 
the depressed condition of the building tiade 
during the past year, and stated that the new 
rules as to operatives had been amicably 
arranged and appeared to be working satis- 
factorily. On several occasions during the 
year deputations from the Association had 
waited on members of the Corporation and 
obtained modifications and alterations in 
the Corporation by-laws and the Omnibus 
Bill, which were considered essential in the 
interests of the trade. Mr. Albert S. Smith 
was re-elected president, and Mr. J. Barnsley 
was re-elected vice-president. Mr. George 
Twigg was re-elected treasurer, and Messrs. 
T. Johnson and J.S.Surman auditors. Mr. 
Ernest J. Bigwood was re-elected secretary. 
A dinner followed and was largely attended. 
Mr. A. S. Smith occupied the chair. The 
toast ‘Success to the Birmingham Builders’ 
Association ” was proposed by Mr. A. Harri- 
son, president of the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association. The chairman responded. 
Mr. John J. Moffat gave the toast ‘“ The 
Architects and Surveyors,” and Mr. T. 
Cooper and Mr. A. Rowse responded. 


A New Brickmaking Process.— Messrs. 
Eastwood & Co., of Belvedere Road, Lam- 
beth, gave a demonstration recently at 
Conyer, near Teynham, of their new process 
of making, drying and burning stock bricks. 
It has long been felt that if the stock brick 
is to survive a cheaper manufacture, and 
more particularly some mode of producing 
a larger percentage of best bricks, must be 
discovered. Messrs. Eastwood claimed to 
have solved the difficulty of making stock 
bricks by machinery instead of by hand. 
Another difficulty was to get the bricks, after 
being made, thoroughly dry. By the new 
process the bricks are thoroughly dried, ready 
to be burnt. The greatest problem, however, 
was the burning. In the new _ process 
absolute uniformity is obtained ; there is no 
waste, and 85 per cent. of stocks has been 
turned out. When the system is perfected it 
is expected that the percentage of good sound 


bricks will be from 92 to 97. The system 
adopted by Messrs. Eastwood & Co. is that 
of Messrs. Moller & Pfeifer, of Berlin. The 
brick machine is capable of making 40,000 
bricks per day, as against the average 7,000 
or 8,oco made by a moulder. At present it 
is only run to make 20,cco a day. The 
dryer has three tracks, drying 20,000 bricks 
per day in all. These bricks are dried in 
twenty-four hours, passing through tempera- 
tures varying from 45 degs. to 200 degs. Fahr. 
In brief, with the process introduced by 
Messrs. Eastwood & Co. bricks may be made, 
dried, burnt and delivered in less than a 
week. By the old process, and only with 
a very favourable season for drying, it takes 
three months. 


Views and Reviews. 


Lettering in Ornament. 

This new book by Mr. Lewis F. Day deals 
with letters as ornament and is a companion 
volume to his “Alphabets Old and New.” 
The author makes constant reference to an 
interesting thesis—that it is not a.require- 
ment for lettering in ornament to be read 
like ordinary print, and that the designer 
may consequently make it involved, or at 


New Pafents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
December 29th. 

1901.—Machines for Concrete Bricks.— 
23,666. T.& W.L. Core,’ St. Ann’s Road 
Burdett Road, Bow, E., and the AcrTon 
ConcreETE Partition Co., Lrp., of 76, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. The mould is 
filled from a hopper, and a headpiece 
is placed on it. It is then shaken to 


_ solidify the material and get rid of any 


air-bubbles. The mould is next placed in a 
casing which holds it together whilst the 
brick is being pressed, after which the mould 
is opened out so that the brick can be 


_ removed on one of its sides. 


Stamped Wood.—24,406. F. A. Brausit, . 
7, Strohmayergasse, Vienna. The parts to 


_ be stamped are painted with a mixture of 
_ borax, asbestos and water-glass in milk, and 
_ dried. The wood is then passed under a. 


| matrix heated to 


least obscure, if this enhances its effect as | 


decoration. ‘‘Plain reading is by no means 
the invariable purpose of lettering in orna- 
ment, and it isa mistake to suppose that it 
ought always to be read at sight, or readable 
at all, except to those whom it may concern.” 
This is a sound basis, but there is just as 
much danger of going to the extreme of some 
artists as there is of making the trade model 
the be-all of everything: for we call to mind 
some examples by one or two celebrated art- 
workers who prided themselves on knowing 
what lettering really should be, and we 
certainly cannot admire the effect of their 
methods. Mr. Day is too much in touch 
with modern practice io take an extremist 
view in these matters, but we think he is 
rather too hard on the modern publisher, 
whose “idea of lettering is usually type, to 
which he would have the artist conform 
most strictly.” His own publisher in this 
instance has produced a well-printed book 
with the ordinary Roman style of type, 
which makes a good page and is very legible : 
and we rather doubt whether the result would 
have been so satisfactory had the artist had 
his fling with the letters. But, while holding 
this view, we heartily agree with the auther 
that lettering might te much more exten- 
sively employed in our woik, whether it Le 
architectural detail, mosaics, borders or any- 
thing else. 

‘We area matter of fact pecple, and the 
practical view we take of lettering hinders 
us from making full use of it in ornament. 
Our attitude towards the alphatet is some- 
what too respectful. If we could bring our- 
selves to play with letters we might easily 
reduce them to ornament.” 

The book itself is an admirable one, and 
the author’s clearness of thought and expres- 


sion makes it most readable and instructive. ° 


Moreover, it is illustrated by nearly 200 
examples ranging over a very wide field: and 
these are invaluable to the text, as they show 
at once what has been done by the artists of 
many nations, from the “ barbaric” work of 
Iceland to the most delicate of French art 
lettering. Architects especially should find 
the book of considerable use. The revival 
of lettering in the ornamentation of buildings 
would add much to their interest. 


“Lettering in Ornament,” by Lewis F. Day. Lendon: 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. Price 5s. nett. 


The Royal Hospital for Incurables at 
Putney Heath has been enlarged by the 
addition of anew wing for twenty beds, 
at a cost of £8,300. 


140 degs. C. and there 
pressed ; the fat in the milk and the asbestos 
making the fibre supple, while the water- 
glass and borax harden it when cooled. 


Expansion Joints for Water Mains.—. 
25,827. H. Bewcray, of T. Piggott & Co.,, 
Ltd., Atlas Works, Birmingham. ‘The joint, 
consists of a corrugated steel tube forming. 
part of the main. The corrugations extend. 
beyond the ordinary bore of the pipes. _ 


1902.— Metal Sheet Piling.— 18,433. L. P. 
Friestept, Decarborn Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
The piling consists of a series of channel 
beams having interlocking flanges, with 
Z-bar bracing members. 


Rulers.—20,671.. C. Lawrence, Norris- 


| town, Montgomery, Pa., U.S.A. The rule is 
| made of thin metal with a strip of rubber 


fixed to one face (for the purpose of giving 
an easy grip on the paper), while an ink 
gutter is formed at each side to prevent 
blotches occurring. 


The following specifications will be published _ 
to-morrow, and will be open to opfosition until 
January Sth. A summary of the more 
imtortant of them will be given: next week. 
The names in italics are those of communicators 
of inventions. 

IQOI.— 17,243, 
caits. 21,667, JONES 


water- 
cranes. 


BaiLey - DENTON, 
& Jones, 


| 23,041, Hotitins &, AMENDT, safety devices 


| for hydraulic or other lifts. 


| Se. 


_ construction of mould wheels 


_ slates on roof. 


23,732, SUGG, 
lamps for outdoor incandescent gas lighting. 
23,859, BarNES & Mawer, draught-preventor 
for doors, &c. 24,072, Burn, treatment of 
impure clay for bricks. 25,818, MEYER, hinges. 
25,893, GRAHAM, sewage apparatus. 26,681, 
BicGs, pipe joints. 


1902.—71, STRINGER, piles. 2,385, Lake, 


| (Hundeshagen), grinding mills. 3,402, NEw- 


TON, artificial marble, &c. 7,959, AINLEY, 
deor-Iccks. 13,101, JamEs (Pedrick & Ayer 
Co.), pneumatic hoists. 14,662, ELaM, rever- 
sibly suspended flexible sheets such as maps, 
14,989, Ranke, gas-heating devices lor 
baths. 17,094, Davies, Kent, Stewart & 
Ewn, electric wall- or floor-coupling sockets. 
17,150, PAWEL, apparatus for loosening the 
soil in earthworks. 17,977, CASSON, organs. 
18,306, Ross, double-current ventilator. 
18,475, PotmaNn, door-hinges. 18,495, WICKs, 
for type- 


casting machines. 18,496, GELDARD, appli- 


ances for testing butter for water. 18,589, 
KempsuaL_L, golf and other balls. 18,638, 
Tuomson, Maxwert, Laipraw & Hitt, 
_ securing covers of sewer manholes. 19,168, 


PostLey, devices for stopping-up gas mains. 
19,793, LINDEWIRT, automatic door-closing 
devices. 20,076, Krrxow, door-closing ap- 
paratus. 20,188, KiEsELsTEIN G& CZERMAK, 
artificial stone and marble. 20,649, SIMPson, 
sash-fastener. 21,127, Hick & Hick, fixing 
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Law Cases. 


Alleged Extensive Brick Frauds.—At 
Southend last week William Allen, of Dela- 
ford, Southend, described as an architect, 
and William Hann, Abbey Road, Bush Hall 
Park, Middlesex, were charged with an 
extensive series of brick frauds on manu- 
facturers all over the country. Allen had 
other addresses at Whetstone, Middlesex, 
Enfield aud Great Bedford Row, London, 
and by representations that he was building 
at Wickford, and by furnishing Hann’s name 
as that of surveyor for reference, bricks were 
obtained to the value of over £1,000 from 
firms at Peterborough, Croydon, Somersham, 
Whittlesea, Weldon and Corby. The bricks 
on arrival in railway trucks were 
resold, under instructions, by a local 
auctioneer at much under the original 
value. Millions of bricks were thus 
obtained and disposed of, and evidence 
was given with a view to prove that 
Allen and Hann divided the proceeds 
between them. After hearing more 
than thirty witnesses the Court again 
adjourned. 


Widths of Pavements.—At Linlith- 
gow recently an appeal was heard at 
the instance of Mr. William Russell, 
merchant, Bathgate, against a requisi- 
tion of the Bathgate Town Council 
requiring him to construct a pavement 
13ft. gin. wide, being the width of the 
footway between the building line 
and the kerb, in front of his property 
in Marjoribanks Street. Appellant 
pleaded that a pavement of 13[t. gin. 
was vexatious, and unreasonable for 
the burgh of Bathgate, and that a 
6ft. pavement which had been offered 
was amply sufficient. For the Town 
Council it was averred that pavements 
of 13ft. gin. were quite common in 
burghs of the size of Bathgate, and 
that even in Bathgate pavements of 
nearly that width were in existence. 
The Sheriff indicated that he would 
not interfere with the discretion of the 
Town Council in the matter, and stated 
that he would write out his decision 
specifying his reasons for coming to 
that conclusion. 

London Hospital New Wing: 
L.B.A. Tribunal of Appeal.—The Tri- 
bunal of Appeal appointed under the 
London Building Act considered an 
appeal at the Surveyors’ Institution 

last week by the Hon. Sydney Holland, 
chairman of the Governors of the 
London Hospital, against a refusal 
Of the committee of the L.C.C. to 
sanction the plans for the erection of 
a wing to the hospital, under section 
78 of the Building Act. 


| 


| ants. 


work should be taken out of the old piers 
and replaced by new material. After hearing 
evidence, the chairman intimated that the 
tribunal would inspect the works before giving 
their decision. 

Tunnelling in Regent Street.—The case of 
Mappin Brothersv. Liberty & Co. was heard 
last week in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice. The plaintiffs sought 
to restrain an alleged trespass by the defend- 
The plaintiffs are the lessees of a shop 


_ (No. 220) on the east side of Regent Street, 


| roadway. 


| 
| 
| 


BUSINESS PREMISES, 


Mr. J. W. Penfold | 


was in thechair. From Mr. Holland’s opening | 


statement it appeared that originally the plans 
for the new wing were sanctioned by Mr. 
Crow, the district surveyor for Whitechapel, 
but subsequently, on May 24th, he qualified 
his approval by letter. Mr. Holland submitted 
that such qualification was in certain respects 


invalid. Counsel for the L.C.C stated that, | 


after giving his fitst approval, Mr. Crow dis- 
covered that in the main wing there were cer- 
tain ominous settlements. Asa public official, 
responsible for anything that might happen in 


a large public building of that kind, Mr. Crow | 


drew up certain stipulations with reference 


to the new wing, having regari to the utili- | 


sation of certain old walls. They provided 
for the strengthening of the walls to meet 
the very heavy bearing strain involved by 
large water-tanks and the general structure. 
Moreover, the walls which it was proposed 


to utilise in the extension were out of plumb, | 


and the axis pressure was not coincident 
with the height. 
sown was that the old and defective brick- 


Another stipulation laid | 


with vaults going a short distance under the 
The defendants are the lessees of 
Nos. 218 and 222, both leases being held 
from the Crown. Last year the defendants 
proceeded to tunnel out in front of No. 218 
along the front of No. 220 and back into 
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ARTHUR J. PENTY, ARCHITECT. 


No. 222, and established a showroom in the 
space so obtained. The plaintiffs’ contention 
was that so far as their leasehold interest 
was concerned the tunnel was constructed on 
their land. The defendants denied that any 
part of the soil in Regent Street was included 
with the plaintiffs’ lease, and stated that the 
tunnel connecting their premises was con- 
structed with the licence of the Crown. 
The Attorney-General had been served and 
had put in a deferce to the action, and it 
was urged on his behalf that the property 
belonged to the Crown, and the soil of 
Regent Street, so far as the middle of the 
road, did not pass under the lease, and was 
not vested in the plaintiffs, but remained in 
the Crown. The tunnel was constructed by 
the defendants under licence, the defendants 
paying a yearly rent for the privilege.. The 
Attorney-General was willing to be made a 
party in order to have determined the ques- 
tion whether the soil of the proposed Regent, 
Street of 1823 being vested’in the Crown 
passed to the plaintiffs under their lease.— 
His Lordship in’ giving judgment said he 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


JAMES STREET, HARROGATE. 
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held that the soil of Regent Street did not 
pass under the plaintiffs’ lease, dismissed the 
Crown from the action, and found for the 
defendants. 


=~ * e e 
Surveying ~ Sanitation. 

Street-Widening in Hackney.—A_ petition 
bearing over 6,000 signatures is to be pre- 
sented to Hackney Borough Council urging 
the widening of Homerton High Street, at an 
estimated cost of £20,000. 

The Surveyors’ Institution held its first 
ordinary general meeting of the session last 
Monday week. The president, Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, in his opening address congratulated 
the members on the Hourishing state of the 
Institution. There were now on their 
roll a total of 3,424 members, drawn 
from almost all part of England, Scot- 
land, Walesand Ireland, and including 
twenty Colonial Fellows. Of this total 
no fewer than 1,433, omitting students 
and ordinary associates, had qualified 
by examination. The Council had 
been able to accumulate invested funds. 
to the extent of £10,000; the Institu- 
tion was free of debt, and they were 
in receipt of an income equal to the 
annual outlay. There were at least 
four things absolutely necessary to 
every thoroughly qualified surveyor— 
knowledge of his art, and the basis 
of the law, science and practice of his 
profession ; the study of the applica- 
tion of such knowledge to practical 
work; the cultivation of a sound 
judgment, combined with tact and 
good manners, in dealing with the 
problems that came before him; and 
the strictest honesty and rectitude of 
conduct, with a fastidious regard for 
professional etiquette and the best 
traditions of the profession. The 
Institution had often been asked to 
adopt a scale of fees for professional 
work, but experience had invariably 
shown this to be undesirable. Re- 
viewing the present position of the 
land question, the president said the 
principle of assessment on farm lands 
was still grievously unfair, but he was 
of opinion that the landed interests of 
the country were in a better condition 
now than they were ten years ago, 
though reform was greatly needed in 
the system of valuation for purposes 
both of local and imperial taxation. 
In spite of present difhculties and de- 
pression, he believed in the land and 
in its future appreciation and in- 
creasing attractiveness to the in- 
vestor. 


OUR NEW COMPETITION. 


HE time for sending in designs for our 
WP new competition—the remodelling of 
the front of No. 182, Fleet Street, London 
—is near at hand. As already stated, designs. 


| are to be sent in between November 25th and 


| BUILDERS’ 


December 1st, addressed to the Editor of the 
JOURNAL, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. Full particulars. 
of the competition were given in the issue for 
October 22nd. Prizes of £5 5s., £3 3s. and 
£2 2s. are offered. 


The Business Premises at Harrogate illus- 
trated on this page are built-of local stone 
from designs by Mr. Arthur J. Penty, of 1, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. The carving 
is by G. W. Milburn, of York, and the roof 
is covered with red tiles. There is a show- 
room on the first floor, workroom above, and: 
draper’s premises below. 
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Enquiries Answered. 

The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who vequive informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Pumping Water for a Villa. 

Newpury.—J. J. G. C. writes: “I want a 
hand-pump to raise water for a villa. Water 
is found 2oft. below the surface. The villa 
is to cost £300, so the pump must not be an 
expensive one.” 

The Abyssinian tube well is a cheap and 
good form, but of course would have to be 
renewed after a number of years. You will 
find considerable information and_specifi- 
cation clauses for wells in the ‘“‘ Well Sinker” 
section of ‘Specification No. 4.” 


Asylum and Hospital Planning. 


Lonpon, N.—-Tramp writes: “‘ Where can I 
obtain the conditions, regulations or by-laws 
issued by the Asylums Board governing archi- 
tects’ designs for asylums and hospitals ?” 

Rules for the planning of hospitals and 
asylums have been issued by the Local 
Government Board, and are published by the 
King’s Printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, East Harding Street, E.C. 


Party Walls in the Provinces. 


CaARLISLE.—BoRDERER writes: ‘“ Kindly 
state the law relating to party walls in the 
provinces. I am familiar with the law 
applying to London, but find that the 
practice in the country is different.” 

In the construction of party walls to new 
buildings the by-laws of the local authority 
respecting the thickness of party walls, con- 
struction of parapets to same, recesses, &c., 
must be comphed with. These regulations 
are usually based on the Model By-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board. 
Where alterations to existing party walls are 
contemplated, such as raising, strengthening, 
cutting into, pulling down, rebuilding, &c, 
all the rights and easements of the adjoining 
owner must be carefully respected. Before 
disturbing any existing party wall, proper 
notice should be given to the adjoining owner, 
together with all necessary particulars as to 
the nature of the proposed alterations, and 
his consent obtained in writing. So much, 
however, depends on the local and special 
conditions of each case that the advice of a 
solicitor should be obtained under such 
circumstances. aE. GC; 


A Client and his Architect. 

TunBRIDGE WELLS. —- J. R. H. writes: 
“T asked an architect to prepare plans for 
two houses to cost between £650 and £700 
the pair. He suggested that I should build 
them myself, and that he should overlook 
them. Hetold me I could get my brickwork 
done at £3 15s. to £4 perrod; but it has cost 
£7. laccepted his plansandstarted work. His 
measurements proved, however, to be wrong, 
nine window-frames having to be re-made; 
and the houses are so planned that they 
will cost £900 instead of £700. I particu- 
larly asked for light rooms, instead of which 
they are very dark, some windows being 
3ft. 31in. by rft. 31n., and others much smaller. 
The architect went away on his holiday 
without informing me, and stayed away a 
month, so that I had to engage another man 
to carry out the work. The terms agreed for 
plans and supervision were 5 per cent. Am 


I bound to pay him, orcan I claim com- | 


pensation ?” 

We do not think you could recover 
damages from the architect, for he is entitled 
to 5 per cent. for the preparation of the 
plans and slight supervision to see they are 
efficiently carried out. You cannot expect 


| 
| 
| 


_ return pipe. 


him to be responsible for the cost or for any 
waste you may have made, as he had not the 
management of the job. You should have 
engaged a competent foreman and clerk of 
works. If you had had the work done piece- 
work you could have got the brickwork 
done for £4 a rod. The question of the 
window-frames we cannot understand. If 
you followed the plans there could surely be 
no mistake. A builder would have had the 
frames made to fit the openings after the 
latter were completed. After all you ap- 
proved the plans, and the matter of lighting 
can easily be judged by anyone experienced 
from the size of openings. 


Submitting Plans to Urban Councils. 


Bury.-—Rex writes: “Is it necessary that 
the plan of a proposed building submitted 
to an urban district council should be either 
approved or disapproved within a month?” 

Yes. Under the Public Health Act, 1875 
(38 & 39 Vict. c. 55), section 158, it is laid 
down that the urban authority shall signify 
in writing their approval or disapproval 
within one month after the notice, plan, or 
description of any work has been delivered 
or sent to their surveyor or clerk. It was 
decided in the case of Clark v. Bloomfield 
that a local authority cannot enforce penal- 
ties for any breaches of the by-laws if the 


| plans are neither approved nor disapproved 


within one month, as required by the above- 
mentioned Act. Any proposed works may 
also be commenced before the expiration of 
the month, or before the deposited plans have 
been approved, provided that the building- 
owner is prepared to bear the consequences 
of any possible contravention of the by-laws. 
AN: 


hh. C. 


Position for Safety-Valve on Hot-Water 
System. 


PERPLEXED writes: “In an ordinary system 
of hot-water supply for domestic purposes, 
with boot boiler behind kitchener and close 
tank in roof, where should the safety-valve 
be placed? I say ona separate pipe from 
the boiler. The contractor says on the flow 
pipe. The clerk of work says on the return 
pipe. 

The safety-valve should be placed on a 
pipe connected with the top of the boiler 
independently of either the flow or the 
A dead-weight safety-valve is 
the best kind to use, and immediately above 
the mantel shelf is the best place to fix it. 
It should be examined and tested each time 
the boiler is cleaned. If fixed on the flow 
pipe it may cease to act by reason of the 
pipe, or the fitting on which the valve is 
fixed, being stopped by lime deposits, the 


| flow pipe being always more affected by 


‘furring” than the return. 
is fixed to the bottom of the boiler (the side 
or back near the bottom), obviously the 
wrong place to which to connect a safety- 
valve. As the water in the pipe on which 
the valve is fixed may be frozen, great care 
should be exercised in protecting the pip 

between the boiler and the valve. G. A. A. 


Right to Alter a Workshop. 


ConsTANT READER writes: 
land is sold by public auction as part of a 
build'ng estate. A shop may be built on it 
(the kind of shop is not specified), and a 
builder erects a wooden workshop some 
years before the local authorities adopt 
building by-laws. The builder dies, and I 
buy the premises and pull the boards off the 
side of the workshop, leaving the posts 
supporting the roof. I then build in between 
the posts with gin. brickwork I also fix 
inside a circular saw worked by a gas engine, 
after the building by-laws are adopted. Can 
the local authorities object? Can the 
adjoining owner object ?”’ 

Without a more complete knowledge of 
the whole of the facts no definite opinion can 


The return pipe | 


| specialised branch. 


| you would be able to 


UR te _ some well-established 


be given; but so far as can be gathered from 
the general statement submitted, it is highly 
probable that the local authorities have 
reasonable grounds of objection. With 
regard to any objection which may be raised 
by the adjoining owners, this is a matter for 
them to determine according as they may 
be legally advised upon the case. T. E.C. 


Duties of Architects’ Assistants. 

LEICESTER.— JUNIOR writes: “ (1) Is it the 
duty of an architect’s assistant to instruct a 
pupil in the office and be held responsible 
for his work? (2) Should quantities be done 
in the office, and is the assistant supposed to 
instruct the pupil in arranging to bill them? 
(3) If a youth (not a pupil) enters an archi- 
tect’s office as corresponding, typewriting, &c., 
clerk, and fills in his time learning plotting, 
tracing, Gc.—is the assistant supposed to 
teach him ?” 

(x) If the assistant is engaged on the under- 
standing that he is to instruct pupils to the 
best of his ability, he may be expected to do 
so and to be held responsible fora pupil’s work, 
just as any other employee may be made 
responsible for his assistants, but it is only” 
fair that an assistant engaged for architec- 
tural work should be given such work, so 
that it may be congenial and instructive to 
him, and not be forced to waste his time 
instructing a pupil, for which the architect 


is paid a premium. However, it is but 


right that the assistant should give every 
help he can to a fellow member of the pro- 
fession. (2) Quantities are best taken out 
by the architect if he has the knowledge to 
do so, but few have, and it is legitimate for 
them to be prepared in the office; but an 
assistant is not to be expected to know or 
to be able to instruct anyone in this 
(3) Yes, certainly. A 
youth ,entering an office at a small salary 
does so on the implied understanding that he 
shall gain instruction. 


Canada for Architects’ Assistants. 
Oxrorp.—Rupert writes: “Is there much _ 


| chance of employment for architects’ assist- 


ants in Canada?” 

We forwarded this enquiry to the offices 
of the High Commissioner for Canada, 17, 
Victoria Street, S.W., and W. T. R. Preston, 
the Commissioner of Emigration, was kind 


| enough to reply direct to our correspondent. 


At the same time he sent him some pamph- 
lets dealing with the Dominion of Canada, 
and said in his letter: “It is quite possible 
that in one of the large Canadian centres 
secure work in 
connection with your profession; but in 
order to secure such an appointment you 
would need to make personal application. 
It may be that when you have perused the 
pamphlets you may be inclined to take 
advantage of the great agricultural oppor- 
tunity which Canada offers. Should you so 
decide I shall be pleased to further your 
interests by giving you an introduction to a 


_ Government agent in Canada, who will help 
_ you all-he can on arrival, and, if you so 


desire, secure an engagement for you with 
farmer. 1 would 
advise that the commencement of Spring is 
the best time for arrival in Canada, as at 
that time of the year, should something in 
your own line not turn up immediately, 


| you will readily get work in some other 


direction.” 


R.I.B.A. Testimonies of Study: Work 
to Measure around Skipton. 


Havirax.—ProBATIONER writes: “ Is there 
any work in the neighbourhood of Ilkley and 
Skipton suitable to measure for the R.L.B.A. 
testimonies of study ?” 

Skipton Church is one of the best-known 
examples of pure thirteenth-century work in 
England. The porch, or projecting doorway 
as it may more properly be called, would be 


— 
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a perfect example for the purpose mentioned, 
while some of the capitals could be drawn to 
a larger scale for the ‘Sheet of Mediaeval 
Ornament.” Ilkley itself seems to contain 
nothing of great value, but Bolton Abbey is 
quite close—the next station by rail—and is 
an excellent example of early Perpendicular 
work. A drawing of half the west door, 
showing the richly-moulded and panelled 
plinth at its side and the panelling above, 
would forma good companion to the drawing 
of the Skipton doorway. Gx) LM, 


Removing Grease Spots from Drawings. 

Grascow.—G. M. S. writes: “How can 
grease spots be removed from drawings on 
Whatman paper?” 

First remove as much of the grease as is 
possible by placing the drawing between 
sheets of clean blotting paper (preferably 
white) and ironing the spots with a moder- 


ately-hot flat iron, constantly changing the | 


position of the blotting paper so as to expose 
a fresh unsoiled place and continuing this 
until the ironing no longer causes any dis- 
coloration. Then, if it is required to still 
further discharge the grease, take fresh blot- 


ting paper beneath the drawing, and, away | 


from light or five, pour over the spots benzene, 
which, as it passes through the paper, will 
carry the grease with it. 
to repeat the latter operation several times 
before complete success is attained; and be 
sure and get benzene (syn. benzol) as benzo- 
line is often sold as benzene. H 


Roof Coverings. 

Mancuester.—W. L. writes: ‘“ Kindly 
mention a trustworthy substitute for lead to 
use in covering a large flat roof, the material 
to be laid on wood joists.” 

Zinc might be used, though it is not very 
lasting. Copper is, of course, expensive, 
though a very good material. There are 
several patent materials upon the market, 
but they need a steeper fall than lead. 


Pumice Concrete. 

Lonpon, S.W.—Spes writes: “(1) What is 
the composition of pumice concrete? I find 
that the text-books differ on the subject, 
Rivington giving the aggregate as being 
coke-breeze, while Mitchell says it is pumice 
stone. (2) What are the usual proportions 
of the composition (in this case intended for 
the construction of a fireproof floor)? ~ Is 
there any historical Gothic work in or near 
London, besides Westminster Cathedral, 
which would be suitable to measure for the 
R.I.B.A. testimonies of study ?”’ 

(rt) Pumice stone and Portland cement. 
(2) 5 of Pumice stone to 1 of cement. (3) St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great ; Temple Church ; 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; Tower of London ; 


~ Guildhall ; Crypt at St. John’s, Clerkenwell ; 


Savoy Chapel; Lambeth Palace; all of 


which are in London. 


L.C.C. Architectural Staff. 

Lonpon, N.W.—A. E. H. writes: “ What 
should I have to do to get on the architec- 
tural junior staff of the London County 
Council; should I have to pass an examina- 
tion, or start as a tracer? I am seventeen 
years of age and have good drawing 
ability.” 

There is no examination. Application 
must be made to the Supervising Architect, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Books on Architecture. 


Kimarnock.-—-H. D. S. writes: ‘ Please 


recommend a book on architecture suitable 


in Honours, Building Con- 
than Banister Fletcher’s 


for students 
struction, other 
“History.” 

_ “Classic and Early Christian Architecture,” 
by Prof. T. Roger Smith and John Slater, 
and “ Gothic and Renaissance Architecture,” 
by Prof. T. Roger Smith and Sir Edward J. 


It may be necessary | 


Poynter, P.R.A. . (Published by Sampson 


House, Fetter Lane, E.C., price 5s. each.) 

Wican.--W. T. writes: ‘Kindly name a 
good text-book on the planning of infectious 
diseases hospitals. Please also forward a 
complete list of various text-books published 
on all kinds of public buildings (for compe- 
tition work).,” 

“Cottage Hospitals,” by Sir H.C. Burdett, 
8s. 6d. nett. Mr. B. T. Batsford publishes a 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


_ together with an old well with a marble top 
Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s | 


list of standard text-books on all the various | 
branches of the architectural profession, which | 


will give you all the information you require. 
His address is 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


Mica. 

NortTHAMPTON. — MiIcA writes: 
name some firms who supply mica.” 

Charles Hornibrook, 72, Mark Lane, E.C. ; 
L. Lehmann, 68, Basinghall Street, E.C. ; 
Mica Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Tower Cham- 
bers, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; North Caro- 
lina Mica Co., 34, Cock Lane, E.C. ; Sanders, 
Wake & §Co., 23, “Great St. Helens, E.C. ; 
F, Wiggins & Sons, 10, Tower Hill, E., and 
102 & 103, Minories, E. There are many 
others mentioned in the London Directory. 


“ Kindly 


Cold-Storage Buildings. 
SUNDERLAND.—ENQUIRER writes: “ Please 
name a good book on the construction of 
ice-making and cold-storage buildings.” 
“Refrigeration, Cold Storage and Ice- 
making,” by A. J. Wallis-Tayler (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, 15s. nett.). 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


HE first ordinary meeting of the session 


| broken off. 


and a system of leaden piping, had been laid 
bare. The church of Santa Maria Antiqua 
had been thoroughly explored and freed from 
the rubbish of nearly a thousand years, and 
the framework of the temple of the deified 
Augustus which adjoins it shown in all its 
nakedness. 
Commendatore Boni. 

The excavations on the ground already 
cleared by former workers had shown the 
existence of several (in some places at least 
five) strata below that where the work was 
“This,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ was 
largely due to the fact that Commendatore 
Boni is an engineer by profession and does 
not hesitate to undertake work which his 
predecessors would have looked upon as 
either too sacrilegious or too hazardous to 
attempt. He made tunnels and underpinned 
structures which could not be removed, and, 
seizing on ‘every blank space, drove shafts 
down to the virgin soil. He laid bare the 
whole of the complex drainage system and 
incidentally discovered in the mud _ that 
blocked the older channels an immense 
number of objects of the greatest possible 
value, as affording a basis for dating the 
surrounding area. In one place a hoard of 
397 gold coins in mint condition was dis- 
covered. He also laid bare the earlier roads 
of the Forum and showed that the Via Sacra 
originally followed a different line. In con- 
nection with this work, he found the famous 
Black Stone and determined the extent and 
direction of the Comitium. 

“During the excavation a good deal of 
constructive work was carried on. Columns 


| were placed on the bases to which they 


belonged and architectural fragments were 
collected and pieced together, making a 
study of the remains possible. Walls were 


| patched so as to withstand the weather, and, 


of the Sheffield Society of Architects | 


and Surveyors was held on Thursday last. 
The president, Mr. R. W. Fowler, in an 
inaugural address, referred to the proposed 
new building by-laws; the corporation’s 
schemes for artizans’ dwellings at Wincobank 
and High Storrs; and stated that the archi- 
tects of the city looked forward with some 
curiosity and interest to their development 
and the profit which the Corporation would 
make out of them. 

Prof. Anderson then delivered an address on 
“Recent Discoveries in the Roman 
Forum,” 
in which he gave a sketch of the extent and 
nature of the work done, and brought the 


results together in such a way that more 


detailed accounts might be intelligible. 

The excavations might be divided under 
two heads—first, those on new ground, and 
second, those where digging had been carried 
to a lower level on sites already cleared. 
The new patches attacked were the site of 
the Basilica AXmilia on the north, and the 
site of the church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, 
now demolished, on the south. The former 
was purchased with money provided by a 
generous Englishman, and the latter was 


bought by the Government from the nuns | 
who owned the church. The excavations on | 
the north had not been productive of any | 
startling discoveries, chiefly owing to the © 
fact that the place had been used as a quarry | 
for building St. Peter's, but they were of | 


great value from an archeological point of 
view as enabling students to form a truer 
estimate of the limits of the Forum and as 
providing a starting point for further excava- 
tions in the direction of the great imperial 
fora to the north. 


The excavations on the south had been | 
The ground between the Forum 


sensational. 
and the Palatine had been cleared, and the 
shrine of Juturna and the tank built in later 
times to receive the waters of the spring, 


generally speaking, the Forum was trans- 
formed into a show place where onecan roam 
with a guide-book and understand the 
remains without the assistance of an arche- 
ologist. This policy has been much criticised, 
and many were shocked at the Director’s 
scant respect for medieval ruins and his 
readiness to reconstruct what he found, but 
nothing succeeds like success, and there can 
be no doubt about the success of Boni.” It 
might be interesting, added Professor 
Anderson, to remark that Boni was befriended 
by Mr. Ruskin when he was young, and 
spoke with the greatest gratitude of the 
encouragement and inspiration that he 


| received from him. 


The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
slides. : 


EDINBURGH A.A. 


HE associate section of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association held its 
annual dinner in F. & F.'s, 129, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, on Wednesday evening, 
November 12th, when a party numbering 
over fifty assembled. Mr. A. Greig, archi- 
tect, occupied the chair. In addition to the 
usal loyal toast, various professional toasts 
were pledged, including “The Architectural 
Profession,” ‘Arts and Crafts,” ‘“ Our 
Brethren Abroad” and “ The Surveyors.” In 
his reply to the toast of the “ Profession,” 
Mr. Greig moved that a vote of congratula- 
tion be sent from those present—as represent- 
ing the architectural students of Edinburgh 
—to Sir R. Rowand Anderson on the occasion 
of the honour recently conferred upon him 
by his Majesty. Mr. Greig pointed out that 
Dr. Anderson had been in recent years, and 
still remained, the leading spirit of a move- 
ment for the advancement of the education 
of the architectural student. in Edinburgh. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. John 
Wilson. During the evening an excellent 
programme was carried through to the 
enjoyment of all present. 
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Heystones. | 

A Cathedral at Brisbane is proposed to be | 
erected. £16,0co is required for the first 
part of the building. 

A Lecture on ‘‘ Wall Decoration” was 
delivered by Mr. T. Peters at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Sheffield, last Wednesday. 

A Blue - Book 
. Factories and Workshops has just been issued, 
and will be dealt with in these columns as 
soon as space permits. 

A Finchley Competition——Eleven archi- 
tects were recently selected by the Finchley 
School Board to submit designs for a higher 
elementary school. 
the assessor, and he awarded the first pre- 
mium to Mr. W. G. Wilson, A.R.1LB.A., of 
Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, W.C. ; 
the second to Mr. G. BE. i.” Vawzrence, 
A.R.1.B.A.; and the third premium to Messrs. 
Mitchell & Butler. Mr. Wilson has been 
instructed to proceed with the work. 

Mr. Henry M‘Clure Anderson, architect, 
of Edinburgh, has been appointed architect 
for the Foreign Mission Board of the United 
Free Church of Scotland in Manchuria, China, 
and is now on his journey there. Mr. Anderson 
received his early training in the office of Mr. 
Hamilton-Paterson, architect, George Street, 


The Wolverhampton Exhibition resulted 
in a loss of £34,000. 

At St. Matthew’s Church, Sheffield, 
stained-glass window has been erected. 

In St. John the Baptist Church, Newport, 
Mon., a stained-glass window has been 


a 


_ erected over the door of the south aisle. 


on the Ventilation of | 


exclusive of staff. 


Novi Ee Collenttiwaser 


The Brentford Workhouse, in Isleworth 
Road, was opened recently. It has cost 
£100,c00, and accommodates 8oo persons 
It is built on the separate 
block system. 

Another Large Hotel for London.—The 
Carlton Hotel Company, owing to growing 
business, intend to buy the lease of Walsing- 
ham House and the freehold of the adjoining 
Bath Hotels, and to build a first-class resi- 
dential hotel on the site. The undertaking 
will cost between £5c0,cco and £6co,cco. 

The Parish Church of Fairfield, Buxtcn, 


_ has been reopened after being restored, and 


a new charcel, organ chamber, and north 
and south transept added, at a cost of £3.cco. 
The work has been cone by Messrs. A. & H. 
Hill. 


An English Calvinistic Methcdist Church | 
| at Cardiff is being erected in Cathedral Road, | 


| from designs by Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, 


| AR.LB.A. 


Edinburgh and has been for the last four years | 


chief architectural draughtsman for Messrs. | 
Hamilton -Paterson & MRhind, architects, | 
Edinburgh. 

The Bristol Society of Architects held its 
first ordinary meeting of the session last week. | 
Mr. Joseph Wood, president, who was in the | 
chair, gave a short address. A paper was | 
then read by Mr. F. Bligh Bond on “Rood | 
Lofts,” profusely illustrated by means of the 
lantern with photographs and drawings. At | 
the conclusion of the paper, the usual dis- 
cussion ensued, and Mr. Bond having replied, 
on the motion of Mr. H. Dare Bryan, seconded 


_ J. Foster Wood, a hearty vote of | 
Petite Ppeanete het ee ne serene | intended to accommodate 1,082 children. | 


Fach of the senior departments has a class | 


thanks was accorded the lecturer. Mr. Frank 
Wills proposed the vote of thanks to the 
president for his address. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Harold Smith. 

Ranworth Church.— Messrs. Jarrold, of Nor- 
wich, and Messrs. Lamley & Co., of South 
Kensington, will shortly publish a mono- 
graph on “The Rood-Screen of Ranworth 
Church,” by Mr. Edward F. Strange, Assistant 
Keeper of the National Art Library, South 
Kensington. 
and be printed on hand-made paper, the 
price being 2s 6d. nett. Any profits made 
on the publication will go to the fund for 
the repair of the church, which is now being 
carried on. under the care of Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A. The committee 
(under whose auspices the book is issued) 
do not propose to attempt any restoration 
of the screen. 

Manchester Society of Architects.—At the 
sessional papers meeting held on Thursday 
last sixteen sets of drawings were on view, 
submitted by students in the competitions 
organised by the Society. The president read 
out the list of prize winners as follows: — 
Sketches in connection with the Society’s 
summer visits to old buildings: first prize, 
Mr. Frank Dyer; second prize, Mr. H. B. 
Laycock. Measured drawings of old work: 
First prize, Mr. R. J. Vernon; second prize, 
Mr.G.S.Salomons. Essay on the Renaissance 
in England: prize, Mr. Spencer H. Oldham. 
Monthly classes of design (the subject being 
a row of eight small hcuses): first prize, 
Mr. Harold Hill; second prize, Mr. Frank 
Osler. Mr, Halsey Ricardo afterwards read 
a paper on “The Revival of Gothic Archi- 
tecture” 
November 14th, 1900), illustrating it by lantern 
views of buildings of the earlier period of 
revival, and also from designs by Pugin, 
Street, Butterfield and Burges. 


It will have five illustrations | 


| erected. 


The style is Early Perpen- 
dicular, and accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 750 worshippers. The contract 
price is £5,6co.; 


Liverpool Cathedral.—At a meeting of the 


Liverpool Cathedral Committee last week it | 


| was stated that £155,000 had been promised | 
_ towards the £200,000 required for the building | 
It was expected that the foundation- — 
| stone would be laid in 1904. The time by | 
_ which the final designs are to be sent in is | 


fund. 


April 30th next. 


A new Board School at Brixton has been 
The school, which is built on the 
central hall plan, consists of three floors, with 
a hall and seven classrooms on each. It is 


room specially fitted for science instruction, 
while the school is also a manual training 
centre. Adjoining is a small school and hall 
for forty delicate or Lackward children. 


The Protection of Stonehenge.— A meeting 


| of the Stonehenge Committee, consisting of 
_ representatives of the Scciety of Antiquaries 


of London, the Wiltshire Archzological 
Society, and the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, was held last week. 
The committee received a report of the 
operations that had taken place under its 


| advice with thesanction and at the cost of Sir 


Edmund Antrobus, and expressed approval of 
thesteps taken towards ensuring the safety of 
Stonehenge. The committee is anxiously 


_ conscious of the fact that in the present state 
_ of Stonehenge there is grave danger of further 
| accidents. 


To meet the dangers of the 
present winter it has now recommended the 
immediate application of wooden props to 
the stones about which the chief anxiety is 
felt. 

New Baptist Schools at Lowestoft are 
being erected in Grove Road at the back of 
the existing church and vestries. They con- 
sist of a large schoolroom, church parlour, 
infants’ room, kitchen, six independent class- 
rooms, and three other classrooms capable of 
being thrown open into the schoolroom by 
means of swivel partitions. Suitable lavatory 
accommodation is provided. The building 


(see THe Buitprers’ Journat for | 


is faced externally with red bricks, the 
dressings being of white Costessey work. The 
design is late Gothic in style. Mr. Charles 
| E. Earl is the contractor and the estimated 


cost is £1,338. The architects for these 
| buildings and for the church (recently 
| completed) are Messrs. George Baines, 


| F.R.LB.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clem- 
| ent’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


~ 


A Congregational Church at Leeds has 
been erected in Woodhouse Lane at a cost 
of £16,000. 

A new Suburban Theatre is being erected 
for Mr. F. W. Purcell in Holloway Road. 
Mr. F. Matcham is the architect, and Messrs. 
Patman & Fotheringham are the con- 
tractors. 

Dublin’s Victoria Memorial.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Queen Victoria Statue 
Memorial have accepted the design of an 
Irish sculptor, Mr. John Hughes, R.H.A., for 
erection in Dublin. 

Mr. Henry Theotald, F.S.I., of 6, South 
Street, Finsbury Pavement, is the quantity 
surveyor appointed to prepare the bills of 
quantities for fifty-five new workmen’s dwell- 
ings about to be erected for the Hamptcn 
(Micdlesex) District Council. 


Mr. Charles Macnair leaves Scotland 
shortly to fll an appointment under Mr. G. 
Grainger Fleming, architect, JoLanneskuig 
and Pretoria. For the last five years Mr. 
Macnair has Eeen cn the staff of Messis. 
Hamilton-Paterson & Rhind, architects. 


The new Out-patients’ Department at the 
London Hospital is now almost completed, 
and will be formally opened next year. It 
will be capable of seating 1,000 patients 
while waiting their turn, comfortably warmed 
and lighted, and with numerous rooms for 
the various doctors. 


York City Moat.—The Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural and York Archeological Society 
have resolved :—-* That this Society views 
with dismay the proposal of the city surveyor 
to interfere with the moat of the city, and 
strongly deprecates any action which would 
in the least obscure its ancient and historic 
character.” 


A Wesleyan Church and Schools at 
Worcester have been erected in Pump 
Street at an estimated cost of £8,000, of 
bricks with Bath-stone dressings, in the 
Renaissance style. At the rear of the church 
is a large assembly-room with four class- 
rooms. Mr. J. Jameson Green (Liverpool) 
was the architect, and Mr. W. Hopkins 
(Birmingham) the contractor. 


St. Anne’s Schools at Hanwell, in £pring- 
field Road, were opened last Saturday. Mr. 
William Pywell, A.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 
The buildings ccmprise three distinct Elocks, 
a <chcol for boys and girls on cne hand aid 
infants’ schccl on the other, with the schc ol 
board’s offces and caretaker’s house betwen 
the two. Accommedation is provided fcr 
1,230 children in two depariments all of cne 
storey, namely, asenior mixed schcol ccnsist- 
ing of 12 classrooms grouped round a central 
hall, and an infants’ department as a separate 
building. The external walls throughout 
are faced with yellow stock bricks with red 
aressings and purple grey bands. The 
parapet copings, sills and other stonework 
are executed in red Dumfries stone. The 
roofs of the school buildings are covered with 
green siates, while the offices and caretaker’s 
block is roofed with red Broseley tiles. The 
amount of contract was £21,457 fcr the 
building and £921 for the furniture. Messrs. 
Kingerlee & Sons, of Oxford, were the 
general contractors. The heating apparatus 
was supplied and fixed by Messrs. Benham & 
Sons, Ltd., the wrought-iron casements and 
window fittings by Messrs. Henry Hope & 
Sons, the wrought-iron gates, railings and 
gas fittings by Messrs. Jones & Willis, the 
locks and door furniture by Messrs. Nettlefold 
& Sons, the school bells by Messrs Warner & 
Sons, the school furniture by Messrs. Fisher, 
Son & Weaver, the board’s offices furniture 


by Messrs. Maple & Co., and the window | 


blinds by Mr. George Ormond. Mr. W. 
Coppock was foreman of bricklayers, and 
Mr. George Prior acted as the contractors’ 
general foreman. 


& 


Cr 


- 
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lrace and Cralfl. 
Ewart’s Geysers. 

At this time of the year special attention 
is directed to the hot-water service. A ready 
means of increasing the existing supply 
without considerable expense is to instal 
one of Messrs. Ewart’s geysers. The “ Light- 
ning’ geyser provides hot water immedi- 


ately, and as the water is heated while 
passing through the cylinder the supply is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


unlimited. The ‘ Califont” geyser enables | 


hot water to be obtained at any part of the 
house. 
of the cold-water main, and can therefore be 


It is made to withstand the pressure | 


placed in the basement or any out-of-the-way | 


position. The “ Califont’’ is very econo- 
mical, as the gas is only full on while hot 
water is being taken from any of the draw- 
off taps, the gas being lowered to a bye- 


pass as soon as the tap is closed; moreover, | 


this geyser may be connected to hot-water 
pipes already in the house. 


is particularly suitable for warming halls, 
offices, rooms, passages, &c. It needs only to 
be connected with a small gas supply, occu- 


pies little space, requires no attention, and | 
Messrs. Ewart also | 
supply smoke-curing appliances, and have | 
recently issued anew and complete catalogue | 


gives excellent results. 


_ dealing with them. Special attention is 


drawn to the “Empress”’ smoke cure, which | 


has been found very successful in curing 
smoky chimneys in the most difficult posi- 
tions. The showrooms of Messrs. Ewart & 
Son, Ltd., are at 346-350, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. Catalogues will be for- 
warded post-free on application. 


A New Joint for Wood. 

Messrs. Truss & Co., of 120, Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C., are the patentees of a 
new twin-tenon joint which does away with 
nails or glue, and enables the parts to be 
easily disconnected when required. It con- 
sists of a short length of double-channel 

_ iron (or wood) which fits into corresponding 
- grooves cut obliquely to the joint plane, the 
cutting being done with a special tool. 
these means a sliding grip is secured, and the 


Another new | 
apparatus is the “Euston” radiator, which | 


By , 


tendency is always to tighten the joint if | 
The patent tool | 


and a good workman can cut eighty grooves 
an hour: or, if preferred, it may be worked 
by machine power. The device has also the 
_advantage that if the wood shrinks it closes 
around the tenon, which holds the joint firm, 
instead of leaving gaps across it. 


Stuart’s Granolithic. 

A material that has been so extensively 
employed as Stuart’s Granolithic, and adopted 
for so many important buildings, recommends 
itself. It has been tested experimentally with 
extremely good results, and proved to be 
equally satisfactory after many years of 
practical use ; and, having earned so good a 
reputation, it is now recognised as one of the 


} 

J 

more strain is put upon it. 

| for cutting the grooves can be used by hand, 
‘4 


With granite as a basis for its durability and 


‘into one solid tenacious mass, Stuart’s Grano- 
lithic possesses remarkable qualities ; for, as 
regards its durability, the pavement laid with 
it in Leadenhall Street more than twenty 
years ago is still in excellent repair; while, 
as regards its resistance to compression, a 
Square foot of the material was not crushed 

till the enormous pressure of 562 tons had 

been brought to bear on it. More than 


aid down, including 1,400 miles of paving 
and 2,000,000 lineal ft. of steps and'dressings. 
At various exhibitions the material has been 
awarded sixteen gold and silver medals. 
To thoroughly appreciate how extensively 
it has been employed one needs to see 


‘ 


| architects), 


AND 4 ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


the “‘souvenir’’ which has just been issued | 
This is quite a thick book | 
_ shares for the object indicated by the title. 
portant buildings, among which are the | 


by the makers. 
comprising large illustrations of many im- 


following :—Mar Lodge, the Duke of Fife’s 


new Highland residence in the Dee Valley | 


(Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, architect); the 
North British Railway Station Hotel at 
Edinburgh (Messrs. Beattie, Scott & Beattie, 
where 21 acres of Granolithic 
plastering on walls and ceilings, 15 miles 
of cornices and 15 miles of cement skirting 


Dartmouth (Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., archi- 
tect) ; the new Municipal Technical Schools 
at Manchester, Birmingham and West Ham; 
Selwyn College, Cambridge; the Hotel 
Metropole and the nev Town Hall at Brigh- 
ton; Hendon Asylum (Messrs. Giles, Gough 
& Trollope, architects) ; All Saints’ Convent, 
Colney, St. Albans (Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
architect); the Employers’ Liability offices 
on the Embankment, London (Sir William 
Emerson, architect); Wills’s new tobacco 
factory at Bristol, and numerous large busi- 
ness and shop premises throughout the King- 
dom. The collection of these illustrations 
in itself makes the souvenir very attractive, 
but, in addition, there are many sections 


and constructional details of great interest and _ 


value to architects, builders and engineers. 


The London offices of Stuart’s Granolithic © 


Stone Co., Ltd., are at Glengall Road, Mill- 
wall] Dock, E. 


New Companies. 


Hobbies’ New Timber Yard, Ltd. 
Capital £26,000 in {1 shares. To acquire 


a business and undertaking of a company | 
having a similar title as now, and hitherto | 


carried on at Athlone, Ireland, and 317 
Holloway Road, London, and generally to 
carry on business as timber merchants, wood 
dealers, veneer and general fancy wood 
dealers and articles made therefrom, saw- 
millers and sawmill proprietors, &c. 


J. H. & W. Bell, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business carried 
on at Liverpool and London by J. H. & W. 


Bell, and to carry on business as erectors of | 


all kinds of structures, &c. Capital £600 in 
£5 shares. Registered office: 47, Exchange 
Chambers, Liverpool. 


James Carter & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire, under an agreement, 
the business now carried on by James Carter 
& Co. at Clitheroe and elsewhere, and to 


carry on the business of quarry proprietors, 


best materials of its kind on the market. | 


an excellent cement for binding the whole | 


000,000 ft. super. of it have already been | 


lime burners, dealers, and lime merchants, 
brick-makers, artificial stone-makers, &c. 
Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. Registered 
office: 18, Stout Street, Blackburn. 


Laverton, Webb & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of 
Laverton’s, Ltd., and to carry on the business 
of house furnishers, upholsterers, decorators, 
&c. 
preference). The first directors are W. H. 
Webb, R. H. Webb and W. E. Gardner. 


Preston Granite Concrete Co., Ltd. 
Registered with a capital of £10,000 in £1 
shares to acquire from J. Gortona provisional 
contract for the purchase of the leasehold in- 
terest of the Lancashire Patent Plaster Slab 
Co., Ltd., ina plot of land, with warehouse 


- thereon, abutting on the New Quay, Preston; 


and plant, and the right to use, exercise and 


' vend an invention for improved machinery 


for producing slabs of plaster, cement or | 


composition, &c.; and to carry on_ the 
business of manufacturers of plaster slabs, 
granite, concrete paving flags, &c. Registered 
office : New Quay, Preston. 


Capital £10,000 in £1 shares (5,000 | 


Xi 


Suburban Estates Co., Ltd. 
Registered with a capital of £10,000 in £1 


Hydraulic Brick & Stone Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire patents and rights 
relating to the manufacture of hydraulic 


| bricks, tiles, artificial stone, cement, concrete 
| and other substances, and in particular to 

| acquire from J. S. Rigby the benefit of 
| certain existing inventions and to carry on 


the business of manufacturers of and dealers 


were executed; the Waverley Station Hotel | in hydraulic bricks, tiles and artificial stone, 


at Edinburgh ; the Royal Naval College at | 


contractors for public works and convenienes, 
&c. Capital £16,000 in fr shares. 
Hurstpierpoint Cottage Trust, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire, improve, build or 
otherwise provide and maintain dwellings, 
tenements and conveniences for the industrial 
and labouring classes, or others in Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex. The first governors are Rev. 
R. A. C. Bevan, W. H. Campion, A. Weekes, 
W. Borer, S. Hannington, Dr. I. D. Chepmell 
and Rev. R. Mashiter. Capital £2,000 in £1 


| shares. 


William Shaw and Son, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire and carry on the 
business of wrights, masons and contractors 
in Commerce and Wallace Streets, Glasgow. 
Capital £25,000 in £1 shares. Registered 

office: 94, Commerce Street, Glasgow. 


Northfield Colliery Co., Ltd, 

Registered to acquire the business of a 
colliery proprietor carried on by Henry West- 
wood at Northfield Colliery, Ossett, as West- 
wood & Co., and to carry on the business of 
colliery proprietors, brick, tile and pipe- 
makers, &c. Capital £10,000 in £10 shares 
(500 preference). 


Engineering Noles. 


Littlehampton Waterworks, constructed by 
the urban council at a cost of £22,500, have 
been opened. 

Mr. John Ayres, M.I.C.E., for many years 


| engineer and manager of the City of Norwich 
| Waterworks, died last Saturday week at 


Yarmouth. 
The St. John’s Schools, Darlington, have 


| been supplied by Messrs. E H. Shorland & 


Brother, of Manchester, with their patent 
Manchester stoves and grates, i 

Messrs. E. J. Rayburn & Co., Ltd., of 
Workington, owing to increasing business in 


| London and suburbs, have opened a London 


office at 113, Finsbury Pavemeut, E.C., and 
have appointed as their representative Mr. 
F, E. Barlow. 

Mr. William Henry Barlow, F.R.S., 
M.1.C.E., who died last Wednesday at the age 
of ninety, was a distinguished civil engineer, 


| best known perhaps as the engineer of St. 
| Pancras Station and other large works upon 


the Midland Railway, to which he was con- 
sulting engineer. He was the son of Peter 
Barlow, F.R.S., who in the early part of the 
last century held the post of Professor of 
Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. His elder brother, Peter William 


| Barlow, was also an engineer of some 
| eminence. Jointly with Sir John Hawkshaw, 
| he was engineer for the Clifton Suspension 


Bridge over the Avon, opened in 1864, in 
which the chains of Old Hungerford Bridge 
depend from towers erected by Brunel thirty 
years previously. Mr. Barlow was the en- 
gineer of the new bridge over the Tay, built 


| to replace the structure blown down in 


December, 1879; and was one of the com- 
mittee of selection appointed to consider the 
designs for the new Forth Bridge. He and 


_ Sir Frederick Bramwell were the first two 


civil members of the Ordnance Committee. 
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J. Thompson, junior, Harbour Engineer, Dundee, 
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Complete Lisf of Contracis Open 
— bit 4 a Ore ae eral = : 22 a | 
DATE OF 
WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. . 
DELIVERY. | a ae eee A = = _ 
| i 
BUILDING: ; . 
Nov 20 Nottingham- Station Buildings P Midland Railway Co. | Engineer, 22 Park Road, Nottingham. ; ' 
” 20 | Witton, Birmingham—Bricks, Lime, ‘Cement, &e. Kynoch, Ltd. | F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Birmingham. a 
2 20 | Carlisle—School: -. ee School Board | W. H. Brierley, Architect, Lendal, York. ; 
i 20 | Cork—Bricks, Slates, Stone, &c. Corporation Engineer, Municipal Buildings. Cork, 
< 20 | Bowness —Lodge ; Dr. Dobson .. Sn . | J. Pattinson, Architect, Windermere. 4 
fe 20 | Woolwich— Repairs, Ruey Union Guardians .. | J. O. Cook, Architect, Eleanor Road, Woolwich 4 
. 21 | Greenock—Residence .. Admiralty Director of Works Department, Admiralty, Avenue House, 21 North- 
umberland Avenue. W.C. 
= 2t | Londonderry—Buildings at Asylum = Committee of Management { M.A Robinson, Architect, Richmond Street, Londonderry. : 
. 21 Grove Point, Portland—Coastguard Buildings .. Admiralty | Eek eat ee Ls Department, Admiralty, Northumberland — 
' venue, W.C. 2 
3 2t | Llanelly—Extension, &c., of School 4 Pembrey School Board | R. Williams, Architect, Burry Port. 4 
HE 22 | Bradford—Underground Convenience, &c. Corporation | F. E. P. Edwards, City Architect, Chapel. } 
i" 22 | Carmarthen—Alterations, &c., to Bank House County Council | D. Phillips, County Surveyor, Carmarthen. 
i. 22 | Forres, Scotland—Additions, &c., to Hotel k a J. Forrest, Architect, Forres. _ 
22 | Llwynypia, Wales—Laundry Buildings Union Guardians .. A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 
8 22 | Lochwinnoch, Scotland—School School Board C. Davidson, Architect, Terrace Buildings, Paisley. 
~ 22 | Manchester—Eighty-two Cottages .. ~ Sanitary Committee City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
a 22 | Crowan, Camborne—Addition to School .. School Board Seco E. C. Harvey, Leedstown. 
AS 22 Pontypridd — Generating Station, Car Sheds and’ Offices Urban District Council .. | R. P. Wilson 66 Victoria Street Westminster. 
is 22 | Coventry—Two Concrete and Brick Gasholder Tanks Corporation.. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 
af 24 | Bristol—School . e a, School Board | W. V. Gough, 24 Bridge Street, Bristol. 
a 24 | Hanwell W.- —Alterations, &c., to School School Board BA W. Pywell, Architect, Cumberland House, Hanwell, W. ( 
¥ 24 | Brierley Hill, Staffs—Technical School and ines e Library | Urban District Council oa W. Waldron, 17 High Street, Brierley Hill. i 
a 2 Hastings—Enlz argement of Schools.. School Board C. A. Piggott, Architect, Saxon Chambers, London Rd., St. Leonards, 
ht 24 | Hastings—Alterations, &c., to Convenience Corporation .. P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. Ny 
5 24 | St. Albans—Pavilion at Recreation Ground ; Corporation.. City Surveyor, Town Hall, St. Albans. 
vs 24 | Blackburn—Concrete and Steel Joist Flooring and Floor- tiling Corporation.. ae Town Clerk, Blackburn. 
a 24 Felling, Durham—Portland Cement, Bricks, &c. . Urban District Council | Surveyor, Council Offices, Felling.’ 
is 24 Glasgow —Bricks, Cement, Lime, Slates, Gan. Caledonian Railway Co. .. | J. Lorimer, Stores Superintendent, Caledonian Railway, Charles 
| | Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
3 24 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Premises Town Improvement Committee City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
- 25 | Tavistock— Rebuilding Manor House R. Collins nye sie H. W. Collins, Architect, Redruth. 
. 26 Swansea—School School Board . | A. W. Halden, Clerk, School Bd. Offices, Dynevor Place, Swansea. 
ks 26 | Edwardsville, near Treharris—Vestry Tabernacle Congregatnl. ‘Church v W. Dowdeswell, Architect. Bryntaff, Trebarris. 
ue 26 | Lambeth. S.E.—Porter’s Lodge Guardians | W. Thurnall, Clerk, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 
3 27 | Gateshead —Hospital Buildings Corporation J. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
* 27 | Leamington—Alterations to Town Hall Corporation | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 
¥ 27 | Bishop Auckland—Minister’s House : T. Deadman, 2 Croft Terrace, Coundon. 
a 27 | Bristol—Offices, &c. . | Waterworks Co, .. 5 || Lal Williams, Architect, Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 
& 27 | North Chividsi=matenclon of Schocle : Tynemouth School Board. Marshall & Twe dy, 17 Eldon Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
- 28 | London, S.W.—Encaustic Memorial Tablets ' London County Council . , | County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
a 28 | Manchester—Fireclay Goods. ae . | Gas Committee . | C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Zz 28 Warrington—Cement, Bricks, Re | Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. Al 
i 28 | Grimsby—Foreman's ‘Office, &c. Corporation H, G. Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. a 
Dec. 1 | Didcot—Alterations and Additions to School | School Board ne Hoare & Wheeler, 7 Friar Street, Reading, i 
i I Aughnacloy, Ireland—Church | Rev. W. H. Booth . D. W. Morris, 68 Harcourt Street, Dublin. ’ 
i 1 | London, N.—Laboratory, &c. Finchley Urban District Council | E. H. Lister, Clerk, Council Offices, Finchley Hall, Finchley, N.. } 
A ca London, S.W.—Buildings, &c. | Wandsworth Borough Council . Surveyor, 215 Balham High Road, S.W. ; 
ie 2 | Dublin—-Cement, Lime, Slates, Son | ee pe Western Rly. Co. General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin. f 
| (Ireland) . 
=r 6 | Belfast—Alterations to Church | ao | T. Houston, Architect, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 
Pe 6 Walsall—School Buildings 4 | School Board | Bailey & M’Connal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
os 1o_ | Ventnor, I.W.—Isolation Hospital . Stee Isolation Hospital G. Boughton, Architect, ‘‘ Woodlands,” Ryde, I.W. 
ommittee. 
oe 4 London, S.W.—Victoria and Albert Museum Superstructure.. ,Commisssioners of H.M. Works | H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, Westminster, S,W. 
No date. | Mundesley, Norfolk—Restoration of Parish Church socal | A. J. Lacey, 6 Upper King Street, Norwich. 
ra | Haxby, York—Alterations, &c., to Schools . | School Board _ E. T. Felgate, 3 Stonegate, York. 
ENGINEERING: | 
Nov 20 | Southend-on-Sea—Sea Walls, &c. .. | Corporation .. . | Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southend. 
ve 20 | Kirkpatrick-by-Ecclefechan, Seotland—Excavators) Work — Manager, New Cove Quarries, Ltd., Kirkpatrick-by-Ecclefechan. 
a 21 | West Hartlepool - Sewer, &c. . | Corporation .. an 5 . | J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
‘ 22 | Wilton, Wilts—Steam Road Roller... . | Lown Council ms eal . | W. W. H. Musselwhite, Borough Surveyor, Wilton. 
. 22 Aspatria, Cumberland— Watecworks g . | Joint Water Board.. Pickering & Compton, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 
ee 22 | Perth, Western Australia—Rubbish Destructor . City Council ae Agent-General for Western Australia, 15 Victoria St., Westminster. 
a 22 Pontypridd—Tramways . aa Bn ; Urban District Council ; 5 R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
* 23 | Coventry—Gasholder Tanks. ee Gas Committee F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 
i 24 Leeds—Retort Installation 2 3 Gas Committee R. H. Townsley, ‘General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds, 
be 24 | Blackburn—Electrical Plant . 4 E Town Council Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
s 24 | Stalybridge—Motor Generators, &c. Tramways and Electricity Board | F. Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 
4 24 | Glasgow—Electric Lighting Material and Fittings, &o. Caledonian Railway Co. .. . | J. Lorimer; Stores Superintendent, Caledonian Railway, 'Charles 
Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
A 25 | Alcester—Pipelaying, &c. ae .. | Rural District Council Wilcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
a 2 Feckenham, Alcester — Waterworks .. | Rural District Council Willcox & Raikes, 63 Teinple Row, Birmingham. 
=" 25 | Irvine - - Reservoir, &c.. .. | Corporation 56 J. & A. Leslie & Reid, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. 
” 26 Lowestoft—Tramways Corporation . c Bn R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Lowestoft. 
4 26 | Aberdeen—Tower Wagon | Tramway Committee J. A. Bell, City Electricity Engineer, Cotton Street, Aberdeen. 
ne 27 | Cardiff -Engine Repairs, &c. Corporation . (pis Priestley, Town Hall, Cardiff. 
7 2 London, N.—Fire Mains St. Mary's Guardians, Islington. W. Smith, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
a 28 | Crajora—Water Supply a0 | W. H. Lindley, Frankfort-on- "Maine, Germany. 
a 28 Sunderland—Electric Plant .. e: . | Corporation J. F. C. Snell, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
ae 28 | Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant he | Corporation .. Ba LL. Ramsden, Manager, Gas & Electricity Light Works, Burton 
| upon-Trent 
= 28 | London, N.—Electric Plant .. . | Finchley U.D.C. E, Calvert, Council's Electrical Engineer, Broadway, Finchley, N. 
i. 29 Manchester—Tank ne - Gas Committee C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
. 29 | Manchester—Reconstruction ‘of Bridge ; City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 4 
- 30 | Shanghai—Electric Lighting . Fs British Municipal Councils Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Dec. I Dumfries, Scotland—Electric Lighting Z Town Council Ss J. Grierson, Town Clerk, Dumfries. 
“a I Plymouth—Sewerage Works Corporation .. 555 AD le Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
- I Blackpool—Storage Culvert, &c. Sewerage Board SA A. Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
is 1 | Felixstowe—Fire Engine, &e. . | Urban District Council .. F. B. Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
< z Selkirk—Gas Engine, &c. | Town Council H. W. Taylor, Engr., St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-upon Tyne, 
5 2 Adelaide, South Australia— Harbour | Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London, é 
rs 3 | Yeovile Gasholder | Gas Committee. E. Howell, Secretary, Gasworks, Yeovil. § 
_ 4 | Llandudno—Water Main .. : | Urban District Council E.R: Stephenson, Engineer, Council Office, Llandudno. ¢ 
Ee 5 | Durban, Natal —Telephone System i | Corporation . . Webster, Steel & Co., 5 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., E.C. - 
a 8 | Manchester— Fire-Boat | Watch Committee . ‘ Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade, Jackson’s Row, Manchester. . 
= 1o | Harwich -Dredging Harbour. | Harbour Conservancy Board T. Miller, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. . 
re 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir aa | Office of the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and Publio 
| Works, Madrid. j 
* 15 | Monte Video, Uruguay—Sanitary Works | Uruguayan Government .. Consulate-General of Uruguay, Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, — 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
-e zo | Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. —_— Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. ; 
FURNITURE: | 5 
Nov 2t Cardiff—Bedsteads j x . | Guardians .. A. J. Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen's Chambers, Cardiff. ; 
29 | Newcastle- -on-Tyne—Furniture, &e., “at Police Station’ Watch Committee . Chief Constable, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. a 
IRON AND STEEL: | 2 
Nov. 20 | Witton, Birmingham—Stores HA ae se Kynoch, Ltd. F, Huscham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Birmingham. ‘ 
re 20 | Dublin—Iron Castings, es &e. oe .. | Commissioners of Irish Lights O. Armstrong, Secretary, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street, Dublin. 
‘ 20 | Dundee—Iron and Steel, &c. AZ | Harbour Trustees . % 
+ 
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List of Contracts OPEM. — continued. 


PETivERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
| IRON AND STEEL — continued. 
Nov. 20 |; Cork—Iron, &c. .. ; Corporation .. Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
= 2t | Chorley, Lancs - Steel Boiler. . Guardians B, Stanton, 14 High Street, Chorley. 
o 23 | Coventry Ironwork for Gasholder ‘Tanks Gas Committee : . | F. W. Stevenson, “Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 
a 24 | Belfast - Rails | Harbour Commissioners | G. F.L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 
“ 24 Blackburn—Window- -opening ‘Gear Corporation Town Clerk, Blackburn 
s 2 Felling, Durham—Cast-iron Work, &c. Urban District Council Surveyor, Council Offices, Felling. 
2 2 Glasgow —Railway Stores Pe Caledonian Railway Co... J. Lorimer, Stores Superintendent, Caledonian Railway, Charles 
| Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow. 
” 2 Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Stores . | Town Improvement Committee City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle. 
” 25 | Alcester—Pipes .. | Rural District Council | Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
” 2 Feckenhampear, Alcester — ~Pipes . | Rural District Council Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
ae 26 Dublin—Stores .. 4 Great Southern and Western Storekeeper, General Stores, Inchicore, Dublin. 
Railway Co. (Ireland). 
a 28 | Warrington—Stores Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 
fe 2 Swansea—Castings, &c. Harbour Trustees . Engineer, Harbour Office, Swansea. 
Dec. I , Blackpool~—Pipes, &c. .. - | Sewerage Board .. A. Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
" 2 | Dublin—Stores c eye Fae Western Railway General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 
o. ([relan 
ee 3 | Amsterdam—lIron and Steel .. Netherlands Minister of Colonies Mart. Nyhoff, The Hague, 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Nov. 20 Dublin—Coppersmith and Plumbing Work, Brushes, &c. Commissioners of Irish Lights .. | See! Secretary, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street, 
ublin 
* 20 Witton, Birmingham—Putty, Red Lead, White Lead, pete &c. | Kynoch, Ltd. | F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton. Birmingham. 
Ai 20 | Dundee—Paints, Oils, &c. .. Harbour Trustees .. ij Thompson, jun., Harbour Engineer, Dundee. 
a 20 | Cork Paints, Oils, Glass, &c. Corporation Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
3 21 West Hartlepool—Painting and Papering Corporation .. AA , J]. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool 
mS 24 | Glasgow—Colours and Paints, Brushes, &c. Caledonian Railway Gor. . Jj. Lorimer, Stores Superintendent, Caledonian Railway, Charles 
Street, St. Rollr x, Glasgow. 
a 24 | Belfast—Plumbing Works, &c. . Lunatic Asylum Committee | Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 77A Victoria Street. Belfast. 
A 26 | Dublin—Brushes, Varnishes, &c. Gt. Bere Cee Western Rail- Company's Storekeeper, General Stores, Inchicore, Dublin. 
| way (Ireland). | 
" 28 | Warrington—White Lead, Oils, &c. Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warringicn. 
Dec, I Halifax —Painting, &c.. School Board , | WH. Ostler, 22 Union Street, Halifax. 
” 2 | Dublin—Varnish, Paints, Oil, ‘&e. _ Midland Great Western Railway | General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 
H Co. (Ireland). 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
Nov, 20 | Saxmundham. Suffolk—Granite ; | Urban District Council J. Fry, Surveyor, Saxmundham. 
” 20 | Cork—Flags, Setts. Gravel, Sand, &c. | Corporation . ag | Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
” ar Saxmundham, Suffolk—Baths es Urban District Council i J. Franklin, Survevor Station Road, Saxmundham. 
” 22 Blackburn—Street Works . | Water Committee .. W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
» 24 | Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Road Stone, Flags, &e.. Town Improvements Committee | City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
, 24 Exmouth—Horse Hire we | Urban District Council Surveyor, Public Hall Chambers, Exmouth. 
a 24 Middlesbrough—Flags and Kerbs te | Corporation .. Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
’ 24 | Bangor, Ireland-— Road, &c. : Highways and Sanitary. Com- | J. Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 
mittees. 
” 25 | Walthamstow—Making-up, &c. _ Urban District Council .. | G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
cs 25 West Ham—Making-up, &c... ' Town Council An J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 
ra 25 | West Hartlepool—Flagging .. | Corporation J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
” 26 | West Hartlepool—Scavenging | Corporation J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
“A 26 | Gravesend — Stone | Town Council Clr: Hatten, Town Clerk, Court House, Gravesend. 
Dec. 2 | Dover --Street Improvements. | Town Council H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. 
SANITARY: | 
Nov. 20 | Cork—Sewer Pipes, Sanitary Saeed &c. Corporation Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
” 2t | West Hartlepool—Sewer Corporation . | J. W Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartl=pool. 
” 2i Nelson, Lancs—Sewer, &c. .. ae ar Sewage and Streets Committee B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 
7 22 | Kirkcaldy, Scotland—Sewerage Works Ae we Fife County Council ah ; W. D. Sang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. 
nS 24 | Stapleford—Scavenging : ote ne | Rural District Council F. W. Fox, Clerk, Bank Chambers, Beastmarket Hill, Nottingham. 
4 24 | Lewes—Sewer .. - 50 an ne Town Council 8 Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 
i 24 Felling, Durham—Pipes, &c. Urban District Council ae .. | Surveyor, Council Office, Felling. 
a 24 | Audenshaw, Lancs---Removal of Nightsoil, &e. . Urban District Council .. .. | F. Hamer, 2 Guide Lane, Audenshaw. 
» - 24 | Newcastle-upon-lyne—Pipes, Disinfectants, &eo. Town Improvement Committee | City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle. 
a 27 Basingstoke—Sewers .. : Works Committee ; G. Fitton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke. 
a 28 | Warrington—Drain Pipes, &eo. Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 
a 29 | Reigate—Sewers, &c. te Rural District Council | J. Taylor, Sons & Crimp, 27 Gre:t George Street, Westminster. 
Dec. I | Plymouth—Sewers, &c. Corporation .. : ma .. | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westtninster. 
" I | Plymouth—Sewerage Works.. Corporation .. A -. | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works | Government of Uruguay .. : Uruguay Legation, London. 
TIMBER : 
Nov. 20 | Witton, Ea occamme Waid Kynoch, Ltd. F. Huxham, Secretary, Lion Works, Witton, Balham. 
a 20 | Dublin—Timber Commissioners of Irish Lights .. arenes. Secretary, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street 
ublin. 
20 | Cork—Timber .. a ar ie Corporation .. Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 
4 24 | Newcastle- upon-Tyne—Timber 5 sis Town Improvement Committee City Engineer, Town Hall Newcastle. 
* 25 | West Hartlepool—Fencing Corporation .. J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
3 28 Warrington --Timber, Sleepers Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 
a 29 | Swansea—Timber ae Harbour Trustees . Engineer, Harbour Office, Swansea. 
Dec. 2 | Dublin—Timber Midland Great Western Railway General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dubiin. 
Co. (Ireland). 
es 
Lisf of Competitions Open. 
ee cysce DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
{ 5 oe 
Nov. 29 Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Fase ee £50, £25, £15. T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House Ramsgate. 
*s 29 | Arbroath—Golf Club House . W. Alexander, 62 High Street, Arbroath. 
Dec. 1 | Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land~ £50, £20. | A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. 
“A I Chadderton—Free Dabrary <- — — G. Taylor, Clerk to U.D.C., Town Hall, Chadderton. 
” 2 Bee es and Teaoker s House.. R. E, Pritchard, Clerk to School Board, Holyhead. 
s 8 | Bristol—School . ap ; 5S st (Limited to Local Archi- | W. A. Adams, Clerk to School Board, Guildhall, Bristol. 
tects.) 
is 12 | Eccles -Laying-out Area for Workmen’s Dwellings £50, £30, £15. W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 
» 18 Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
” 31 | Ashton-in- Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital . Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, “Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
Jan. 15 Poe -on-Thames—Central Home and Cottage Homes for £25, £15, £10. J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on- Thames, 
Children. 
a 20 Worthington—Public Library en or a ae £25, £15, £10. W. L. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Worthington. 
” 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. 3 £400, £200, £100. Agent: -General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
i. 3r | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. ee x is ae £300, £200, £100. E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. 13 Patras, Greece—Church ae A £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
” 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal. . 6 W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
‘©The Edttor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted uniess they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated wll be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpErs’ JourNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Blackwell (Mansfield).—For the construction and 
laying-out of outfall works, including the construction 
and completion of settling tanks, roughing filters, under- 
drains, &c.; also the construction of a.15in. cast-iron 
hydraulic sewer, and other work incidental thereto, for 
the Blackwell Rural District Council. Mr. Henry Sil- 
cock, engineer, 348, West Gate, Mansfield :— 


Saunders, Earl’s Court, London 25. 45585 
W. Theaker, South Normanton 3,398 
Lane Brothers, Mansfield 2,77 

H. Ashley,* Mansfield 2,699 


* Accepted. 


Bristol.—For the erection of a new infirmary for the 
sick poor at Stapleton, Bristol, for the Guardians. Mr. 
H. P. Adams, #.R.I.B.A., architect, 28 Woburn Place, 
London, W.C. :— 


McCormack & Sons, London .. «» £159,430 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot on) 47,050 
Coles Ach Aces? Pacha doe mati. Bb 139,459 
Downs & Son 135,800 
TAS RS SEN ENN de Mage SAM one ne 135,000 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Ltd... 134,989 
Miskin & Son, St. Albans .. 134.000 
Colls & Son, London .. 132,812 
Parnell & Son, Rugby 132,508 
Cowlin & Son ae 131,258 
Wilkins é&iSon> (4. c.count 129,379 
Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton .. 124,250 
Gough & Co., London aos 119,834 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge .. 118,975 
Hudson & Son, Nottingham* .. 114,950 


* Withdrawn, [Rest of Bristol. | 


Cardiff.—For rebuilding Nos. 6 & 7, St. John’s Square, 
Cardiff. Mr. E. H. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 119, 
‘Queen Stret, Cardiff :— 


Nash & Nash, London 53203 15 9. 
Gough Brothers ae 94505010 00 
G. Couzens & Co... 4,925 0 © 
Knox & Wells 4,784 I0 oO 
S. Sheldon ae 4,750 16 o 
Parnall Heston, Bristol 4,747 0 0 
Beames & Nephew 4,700 0 O 
G. Griffiths 4,650 0 oO 
D. W. Davies 4,550 0 O 
G. Hallett oc 4,550 0 O 
Symonds & Co. ac 4,400 0 O 
E. R. Evans Brothers .. 4,320 0 O 
Cadwallader .. se 4,300 0 O 
E. Turner & Sons.. 4,252 0 O 
Price Brothers 4,290 0 O 
W. Thomas & Co. 4,189 oO 0 
J. Allan & Son 4,110 0 O 


[Rest of Cardiff] 
Compton Gifford and Egg Buckland (Devon).— 


For the construction of about four miles of pipe sewer of 


zin., gin., 10in. and 15in. diameters, together with all 
usual appurtenances, and for the construction of concrete 
tanks and filters for the treatment of the sewage, for the 
Plympton St Mary Rural District Council. Mr. R, Hans- 
ford Worth, 42 George Street, Plymouth, engineer :— 


J. Cockerell, Devonport -s £8,309: 0 0 
W. C. Shaddock, Plymouth 8281. 0 0 
R. H. B. Neal, Plymouth 7,780 I0 oO 
J. Shaddock, Plymouth 7,509 8 oO 
S. Roberts, Plymouth... .. 9,157 IQ I 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth Pep tend 6951 0 oO 
J. C. Lang, Liskeard, Cornwall 6,907 0 4 
Hooper Brothers, St. Agnes, Corn- 

wall) Wo” cian bee ree eee amet we OT hOer aaa 
J. Binns, Croydon Ain te 6035 I 5 
A. J. Richards, Plymouth .. 5,720 Oo 0 
J. Fisher, Millbrook oe Sa he ES LORS 
J. Davy,* 7 Youngs Terrace, Comp- 

ton Gifford, Plymouth .. .. 5,810 0 Oo 


* Accepted. 


{ 


| 


Exeter —For the erection of detached house at 
Woodbury Road, for Mr. Burgess. Mr Ernest E. Ellis, 
architect, Exmouth. Quantities by the architect :— 


House. 
T. Abell) Exmotthys ac) 6. an eelatere) 
Woodman & Son, Exeter se 13540 
W. H. Perry, Exmouth .. 1,450 
H. Dart, Exmouth Be Sioa ap 1.445 
Wescott, Austin & White, Exeter 1,428 
W.H. Chowne, Lympstone .. 1,301 
H. GouJd,* Topsham’ .. .. «. 1,245 
Plumbing. 


Hubber & Son,* Exeter. 


Outbuildings. 
G. G. Lacey,* Exmouth, 


Well. 
N. Pratt,* Clyst St. Mary. 


Garden. 
Godirey & Symes.* 
* Accepted. [Architect's estimate for house, £1,230.] 
Hullavington, Wilts.—For the erection of the 
‘Star’? Inn, for Col. C. R. Luce. Mr Robert E. Brink- 
worth, F.S.I., architect, 16, Old Bond Street, Bath (and 
at Chippenham) :— 


Donning & Rudman .. Beet. A07 0 
John Smith*.. Sail oatlcwist Nest SEy44Onr5 
* Accepted. [Both of Chippenham] 


London, W.—For alterations to premises, new shop» 
&c., 45 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W., for Messrs. Spiking 
& Co. Messrs. Blangy & Van Baars, architects, 12 
Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. :— 


Sage & Co. : Fe 544 ONO 
Syme & Duncan .. 1,500 0 O 
Turtle & Appleton 1,445 0 0 
Stimpson & Co, .. 1,365 0 O 
Lole & Lightfoot* 1,287 0 0 


* Accepted. 7 


London, §.E,—For heating their town hall and 
offices on the low-pressure system, for the Bermondsey 
Borough Council. 
surveyor :— 

Clement, Jeakes & Co, 
W. G. Cannon & Sons Pee yee 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering 


26, OT 2) (0) 0 
1,795 0 O 


Co; Ltda ae 1,784 0 oO 
W. Baily & Sons .. . 17710) .6 
iacttreh oto h ea Conn So ao, cou. an Beas? (9) @ 
C. G. Reed & Sons, Ltd., Brighton.. 1,740 0 o 
C. Kite & Co. Sala iely Metall eet CIE 02 5.8L KO: 
Palowkar & Sons 1,530 0 0 
J. F. May ais naate 1,495 0 O 
Ja JOnes&iSonl )y8) sak chet ean F450 O10 
A. Dawson & Co., Ltd., Stalybridge 1,445 o o 
Walia, Dilley i acces ete i. 15965 (00 
H. F. Joel & Co, & T. Potter & Sons, 

United, Ltd. Bm od Soh, ante cece rer vey Xe) 
jaBiges 2.0 3. = T.47t00) oO) 
Mather & Platt (gcc fan se veined; 250 OulO 
A. Macintosh & Sons, Ltd., Cam- 

bridge 1,146 0 0 


Werner Pfleider & Perkins, Ltd, 
43 Regent Square, W.C.* .. I,1I20 10 Oo 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
[Rest of London.] 


Shirebrook.—For sewage scheme at Shirebrook, for 
the Blackwell Rural District Council :— 


S. Saunders, Earl's Court -» £4,538 0 
W. Theaker, South Normanton 3.398 Oo 
Lane Brothers, Skegby .. .. 2,776 I1 
H. Ashley,* Mansfield .. .. 2,699 o 


* Accepted. 


Southampton.—For the erection of buildings, shop. 
&c., 50, East Street, Southampton, for Mr. John H, 
Boyes, butcher. Mr, W. Warwick Neil and Mr. A. A, 
Burnett, joint architects, Southampton. Quantities by 
Mr, W. Warwick Neil: — ‘ 


Beasley G5 ay cok oh .- £1,250 

Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. .. .. Baber y(:) 

Stevens c&(COvsiscmarnvmtes araie 1,267 

H. Cawte A Tent Pe. ae Ate re eso) 

C. G, Stent .. a cele atetictem, “seme Is EoO! 

As Wright &:Sons* om sc)) eee BA aad 
* Accepted. {All of Southampton.] 


Mr. R. J. Angel, A.M.1.C.E., borough 


| 


| 


Stratford.—For the erection of depository at Strat- 
ford, for Messrs, C. Boardman & Sons, Metra, George 
Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, architects 
5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C.: — 4 


Extra for 
Est. “A.” Est. “B ap 
; st. -” Est. ““B” asphalt, + 
G. F. Hosking .. £3,925 .. £2210 .. £20-0 .. £26 
W. Johnson & ‘Co. 3,990) =. 21 (6). aor omee 25 
Mattock Brothers 3,767 .. 36 o 29 (OM 
Battley, Sons & 
Holness Pet 35720 wap eon ee 18 
Turtle & Apple- ioe 
COM te = 91685) .« “10 (On be) oon 
F. & H.F. Higgs, 3,609 3. 23 140 _- 


F. Gough & Co, 
C. North,* Han- 
te carla 
ord .. . oe 93,164 ...5 30) “O) jee Guk Oma 
* Accepted. + Credit if Fletton bricks are moan 
Wrotham, Kent.—For the erection of house and 
stable at Hoymore Hill, Wrotham, Kent, for Mr. Charles 


39374 <<) 22 OP vanes _ 


Garton, Mr. Edward Tidman, C.E., F.S.L., architect, 
24, Victoria Street, Westminster. Quantities by Messrs. 
J. Lee & Sons, 35, Craven Street, Strand :— 
House, Stable. 
W. H. Archer, Gravesend £2,898 o 325 Fi 
Elmore & Sons, Maidstone 2,880 o 320 0 
Corben, Sevenoaks «« 2,030 © 233 0 
Banks, Dunton Green 2,761 I0 243 10 
Emmett, Maidstone ., 2,590 O 309 Oo 
Wiltshire, Sevenoaks a» 2,520 (0 293 Oo 
Iggulden, Wrotham .. .. 2,508 14 346 o 
Kimpton & Ranger, Ealing 2,294 7 .. 302 2 
Wood, Maidstone + «os 2,075 50 as egoeema 
Wood & Sons,* Boughton, 
Monchelsea, Maidstone 1,900 o 210 oO 


* Accepted on modified plan. ; 


Masters and Men. 


The Sheffield Building Trades.— For some 
months past negotiations have been in 
progress between the masters and men of 
the building trades of Sheffield as to a 
revision of the working rules affecting hours 
of labour and what 1s known as “ walking 
boundaries” in the trade. A new set of 
working rules have now been finally adopted 
by the masters and men at a meeting held 
at the Builders’ Exchange last week. The 
chief alterations made in working hours are 
that in the winter the men will work from 
eight until half-past four without a breakfast 
interval, whereas formerly they began at 
half-past seven and knocked off for breakfast 
at half-past eight. As to the walking boun- 
daries, these have been extended by one mile, 
so that in the future there will be no walking 
time allowed except where the job lies more 
than two anda half miles from the parish 
church, and then only for the distance over 
and above two and a half miles mentioned 
above. ‘This means, of course, that if a job 
is three miles away from the town, the men 
will only be paid for walking half a mile. 
A new rule has also been adopted by which 
all lads coming into the trade must be legally 
bound apprentice before they are sixteen 
years of age for a period of not less than four 
years. The most important change in regard 
to rates of pay is that extra money shall be 
paid for all work on sewers, culverts and 
chimney stacks. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


Guaranteed Gearing — 
| 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om | 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


AWARDED. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


AT PARIS, 1900. 


Other Leading Specialities: 


R’’ SILENT DOOR SPRING 


or Pneumatic Check Action), 


THE ‘‘VICTO 
(Oil 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle 
within the Room. . . peree 


New Patterns. os 


Approved by the L.C.C. 


ee ee 


eee ti i t—S 
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Mito AND ECHNICAL AUTHORITY 


THE 6TH EDITION OF THIS COMPREHENSIVE WORK WILL BE 
PUBLISHED EARLY IN JANUARY NEXT. INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS 
ARM nok RD TO SEND IN *THEIR’ ORDERS AT ONCE TO THE 
PUBLISHER. SEVERAL NEW AND IMPORTANT FEATURES HAVE 
BEEN INTRODUCED, MAKING THE WORK, IF POSSIBLE, MORE 
INDISPENSABLE TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, AND 
MEMBERS OF KINDRED PROFESSIONS. A PAM Puce y GIVING A 
FULL LIST OF THE SECTIONS AND OTHER VALUABLE INFORMA- 
TTOMPSESPECTING THIS s UNIQUE PRODUCTION, WILL BE 
ot ete alee NRE Chr PhO tA POST CARD 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
Pare UN Es TREE, STRAND. LONDON, W.C. 


The Best GeySer for 
Ordinary Bath use Soxears 


(be TEBA” 
AUTO-’GEYSER 
supplies Hot Walter to 


‘tedir, all paris of the House 
Gindsor Castle 


A COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR Con lil 
THE“CIRCULATION SYSTEM y 


New Catalogues of above sother :° TALK aia : | = 
Patterns for Gas GOilon application 9.) si ppg ult Brierley Hill Iron eS Sezai: 


MAUGHANS PATENT GEYSER@PH b yt Works 4° enone 
GHolywEl1 Row ANSBURY LONDON EC JS’ E.C A= Stattordshire 4 fe wrewcing,? | 


ww - Ss A. Xa oy Br sz Ccoa., 
sees) SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


EsSsTAHBLIsHnEeED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


2 PLY. FOR ALE CLIMATE 1 PLY. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. For ahr ON JOISTS. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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4 Wednesday, Nov. 26. | £ dae Leeds 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Tue great clock at West- 
minster, with its “clock- 
case” lifting it nearly 300ft. into the air, the 
deep boom of the bell, the light burning 
above which tells when the House of Com- 
mons is sitting, are all so familiar now that it 
is difficult to imagine Westminster without 
them. Yet the original idea of the architect 
was something very different; for “lantern 
towers” of openwork were to have crowned 
the extremities of the building. The clock 
has now become an old friend, and _ his 
glowing dial is pleasant to see after dark ; 
in common, however, with many famous 
clocks, the face is not very clear when illu- 
minated, for the iron structure is shown in 
such a way assomewhat to obscure the hands. 
The clock of St. Paul’s, in the south-western 
“campanile,” isclear and well placed, though 
not strictly ornamental. The Horse Guards’ 
clock—upon whose face a light is thrown 
from the front—is very modest in scale, but has 
set the watches of generations of Government 
officials. The clock of the Royal Courts at 
Temple Bar is like the tower from which it 
projects, hardly worthy of so great a building. 
On the whole public clocks have not received 
quite the attention they deserve. Their use 
is undeniable, but it is rare to find them 
beautiful, in spite of the opportunities they 
afford for decoration. A very quaint and 
splendid clock is that which adorns one side 
of the Palais de Justice in Paris; it is richly 
painted and gilt ; figures of Piety and Justice 
stand assupporters on either side; sculptured 
angels hold shields overhead, and the richest 
decoration that the Renaissance could suggest 


Public Clocks. 


-has been showered upon it, though not in 


such a way as to obscure its purpose. It is 
the work of de Vic, a German, and was 
placed there by Charles V. of France as early 
as 1307; the decoration belongs to a later 
age and is by Germain Pilon. Quite recently 


Paris has been adorned with two superb 
clocks upon the flank of the new Orleans 
Railway terminus looking upon the Seine ; 
gilding is freely used, and the idea is evidently 
to break up the long line of plain masonry 
which rises over the river wall ; how cleverly 
the new station itself has been partly sunk 
and partly restrained in height every visitor 
to the French capital knows. In Brussels 
public clocks are set up all over the city by 
law; they are small and unpretending, and 
unfortunately donot always synchronise. Of 
Jubilee clock-towers and others erected for 
memorials in considerable numbers of late 
years it is difficult, as a rule, to speak well. 
In provincial towns they generally exhibit 
poverty of design; in London there is a 
commonplace specimen of one at the junction 
of Victoria Street and Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
The principal front of a railway station should 


REALLY, architecture is being 
too much glorified. The 
knighthoods were shocks 
enough, but now Sir Harry Johnston would 
make saints of us. He has been writing a 
series of brilliant articles on Ireland for the 
“Daily Graphic,” and in one of them he 
expresses his views on the saints. If he had 
his way, he would entirely reform the Irish 
calendar of them, would give the name of 
St. Patrick a rest, and have no saints prior to 
the eighteenth century. Then we should see 
sanctified Molyneux (one of the founders of 
the Royal Society of Dublin); “ that Duke of 
Leinster who, during his Viceroyalty in the 
eighteenth century, promoted the magnificent 
architecture of the Dublin public buildings, 
and did so much to introduce an art that 
still lives and gratifies in many a stately 
country house; Gandon, the architect of 


Architectural 
Saints. 


DESIGN FOR A TERRACED GARDEN 


never be without aclock as conspicuously 
placed as possible, as at King's Cross, where 
it occupies a small tower between the two 
great arches of the departure and arrival 
sides; the addition of a little ornament is all 
that is needed to complete this, the simplest 
and most obvious arrangement for a great 
terminus. One of the most picturesque public 
clocks is that known as the Grosse Horloge at 
Rouen ; it is placed over a gateway spanning 
a narrow street, and is surmounted by a high 
“peaked” roof; it dates from 1389. Two 
curious customs in treating the dials of public 
clocks may be noted: one is never to use the 
Arabic numerals, the other invariably to 
substitute “III” for “IV ” in the Roman. 
YESTERDAY was the first 
of the sending-in days for 
our new competition—the remodelling of 
the front of No. 182, Fleet Street, London— 
particulars of which were given in our issue 
for October 22nd. Designs will be received 
up to December rst. 


Our Competition. 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH A HOUSE, 
AWARDED FIRST PRIZE BY THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


BY JAMES GILLESPIE, 


one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
world—the Customs House of Dublin—and 
part architect in other monuments,’ and, 
among the rest, “the great Guinness family, 
who have turned the wealth they derive from 
the making of a wholesale and agreeable 
beverage to such noble public services, who 
have restored Dublin’s premier cathedral, 
have bidden the slum to cease and in its 
place splendid buildings to arise for the 
housing of the poor, who have presented 
Dublin with the beautiful park of Stephen’s 
Green, who have endowed hospital after 
hospital.” But if architects are going to be 
deified in the manner proposed, they will 
need to be etherealized a little: for there is 
something too prosaic about trousers and 
bowler hats to be put into stained-glass 
windows. There is not the slightest doubt, 
however, that some of our architects would 
look very admirable with a nimbus around 
their heads and a copy of the L.G.B. by- 
laws in their hands as the Emblem of 


Righteousness ! 
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Views and Reviews. 


Verona. 


Verona is a microcosm of Italian architec- 
ture, a stupendous record of the Lombardic, 
Florentine, Venetian and Renaissance periods. 
The Romans once held the place, but the great 
world-power was overcome by the Northern 
. barbarians and in 568 a.p. the Lombards 
spread over the fertile plain which now bears 
their name. Of the Roman period one 
colossal structure remains, worthy emblem 
of the race who built it -the Arena—first 
the scene of animal fights, then of human 
fights, martyrdoms, jousts, tournaments, bull- 
fights (for Napoleon), theatrical perform- 
ances, fairs, sports, horse-shows, races, and, 
lastly, Buffalo Bill and his cowboys. Despite 
all the ravages of the Goths and the Huns, 
this mighty Arena—168yds. long, 134yds. 
wide, with accommodation for 20,000 sight- 
seers—survives. Its outer wall was originally 
four storeys high, but the top storey is now 
almost gone, though sufficient remains to 
show how the velarium, that protected the 
spectators from the sun, was arranged and 
manipulated. “The interior is in an 
excellent state of preservation; and the 
care lavished on this magnificent ruin ever 
since the fifteenth century, and continued 
scrupulously to this day, is beyond all 
praise.” 

But undoubtedly the finest architectural 
building in Verona is the church of San 
Zeno, though “restorers’”’ have done much 
to it. It is a great church of the twelfth 
century, embellished with much sculpture. 
A flight of steps leads down from the doors, 
“and one’s impulse on entering is to stand 
at the head of those steps and gaze in silent 
admiration and reverence at the scene before 
one. It is so grand, so calm, so severe, so 
solid, and yet so peaceful in the perfect 
proportion of lines, arches, columns, shafts. 
The nave extends between two side aisles 
in a line of faultless symmetry till it reaches 
in the centre to a double flight of stairs, the 
one flight leading down to the crypt, the upper 
and smaller one leading to the high altar 
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and choir. The walls are of 
brick and tufa (not “tufo” as 
this book gives it), and opening 
out of the church are the beauti- 
ful cloisters with their twisted 
columns of red marble; while 
| stretching high in the air is the 
Campanile finished in 1178. 

The Duomo, or cathedral of 
Verona, is another great build- 
ing. It is said to date from 
the eighth or ninth century. 
“Comparing the arabesque and 
sculpture of the Duomo here 
with St. Mark’s,” says Ruskin, 
“ the first thing that strikes one 
is the low relief, the second the 
greater motive and spirit, with 
infinitely less grace and science. 
With the Byzantines, however 
rude the cutting, every line is 
lovely, and the animals or men 
are placed in any attitudes 
which secure ornamental effect, 
sometimes impossible ones, al- 
ways severe, restrained or 
languid. the Lombard 
building is as sharp, precise and 
accurate as that of St. Mark’s is 
careless. The Byzantines seem to 
have been too lazy to have put 
their stones together; and, in 
general, my first impression on 
coming to Verona. is of 
exquisitely neat masonry and 
perfect feeling here; a style of 
Gothic formed by a combina- 
tion of Lombard surface treat- 
ment with Pisan Gothic, than 
which nothing can possibly be 
more chaste, pure or solemn.” 

Not far from the Duomo is 
the church of St. Anastasia, a fine example of 
brick and marble work of the thirteenth 
century. The Adige runs by it. To speak of 
a tithe of its beauties would occupy too much 
space, but mention should be made of the 
tomb of Guglielmo da Castelbarco outside 
the church, a beautiful structure of four white 
marble columns supporting a rich but simple 

Gothic canopy, with the effigy 
below. 

The market-place of Verona 
is the Piazza delle Erbe, with 
its characteristic umbrella stalls 
and its column of St. Mark. 
Leading from it is the Piazza 


the accompanying illustrations. 


The Palazzo della Ragione 
occupies one side, now, as 
| always, government offices. In 


its courtyard is the staircase 
illustrated on the opposite page 
(it once had an upper colon- 
nade of Cinquecento work, but 
about four years ago this was 
removed). 

Just as Parisisa great memory 
| of Napoleon, so Verona has im- 
ii} pressed on it the lives of the 
Scaligers, around whom centred 
=| the art, the literature and the 

romance of the city; and there 
| is no more imposing relic of 
them than the church of St. 
Maria Antica and its tombs. 

This book forms interesting 
reading of Verona’s glory and 
its buildings, of the men who 
made it and died for it: and 
the text is supplemented by a 
large number of line illustra- 
tions. The three here given 
show that they are skilful speci- 
mens of draughtsmanship — 
remarkably so for women. 


‘““The Story of Verona,” by Alethea 
Wiel, illustrated by Nelly Erichsen and 
Helen M. James. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. Price 3s. 6d. nett. 
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PIAZZA DEI SIGNORI, VERONA. 


The Art of Alma-Tadema. 

We do not consider it to be within our 
province to notice ordinary easel pictures in 
these columns, but an artist like Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, whose pictures are so full of 
architectural interest, demands our attention, 
especially as he is an honorary fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. This 
little book is one of the “ Miniature Series of 
Painters.” It is chattily written, and if it ~ 
does not exhibit any particularly critical 
knowledge it at least states the facts of the 
artist’s life and describes his various pictures 
very readably; while, as illustrations, there 
are eight admirable little reproductions. 
Tadema’s life has been eminently an artist’s. 
He is of Dutch birth, but Holland was not 
encouraging, and the Academy of Antwerp 
became his first teacher. Thence he passed into 
the studio of Van Leys, the Belgian archzo- 
logical and historical painter, who was then 
decorating the Antwerp Town Hall with 
frescoes. Such work had considerable in- 
fluence on the pupil’s career. Tadema 
married and went to live in Brussels, and 
here the great French picture-dealer, M. 
Gambart, commissioned him to paint twenty- 
four pictures, to be paid for at progressive 
prices : and these done, he commisssoned him 
to paint another twenty-four! An accident 
brought Tadema to London in 1870. Here 
he re-married and eventually made his home 
in Grove End Road, which he has trans- 
formed into “the most beautiful house in 
London ”—with its silver-walled studio, its 
onyx windows, its mosaic atrium, its wall 
decorations and other sumptuous finishings. 
As for his pictures, we ourselves consider 
them to be most beautiful in their colouring 
and exquisite technique, while, in addition, 
for the architect there will always be in each 
some reconstruction to appreciate—as, for 
instance, in “ The Coliseum,” where we see 
it entire and not in ruin, with its statues in 
the arcades, and, against the sky, the stout 
poles that held the velarium over the arena. 
The artist received his knighthood from 
Queen Victoria in 1899. Few architects 
know so much about old Rome ashe. His 
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pictures are always admirable for their 
architectural exactness; he has carefully 
studied the ruins that remain and possesses 
a most extensive collection of photographs 
and prints of them. 

“Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A.,” by Helen 


Zimmern. London: George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Price 1s. nett. 


SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


R, SILVANUS TREVAIL, F.R\IB.A., 

J.P., delivered his presidential address 

before the Society of Architects on Thursday 

evening last, in the course of which he 
said :— 

There is still the same necessity for this 
Society to keep a vigilant eye upon the 
business aspects of the profession. Still 
complaints reach us of wholesale plagiarism, 
not in the surveyors’ departments of our 
larger municipalities, but in the smaller ones, 
until serious proposals are made to alter 
local by-laws in such a manner as shall be 
a protection to the building-owner’s archi- 
tect. There are just the same difficulties 
experienced now as then in the intricacies 
of the ancient ights and air question, with, 
if anything, so many more good schemes of 
development and public and private im- 
provements pigeon-holed, because in the 
absence of some preliminary appellate court 
the attempt to put them into operation 
might involve ruinous litigation. 
charlatans are just as rampant as ever, and 
will not be suppressed until a duly recognised 
legal status is given to our profession. Each 
American and Continental State in turn 
adopts registration, and most of our Colonies, 
but here we are in the unique position of 
having a section of the profession itself 
opposing it. Municipal improvements are 
. proceeding in all directions, some wise, some 
otherwise, especially those connected with 
the development of electrical energy, which 
threaten to produce in many of our more 
crowded cities abominations to architecture 
second in degree only to the excessive and 
vulgar advertising inflicted upon us. Owing 
to our short lease system of tenure for build- 
ing sites, our buildings themselves are not 
nearly so solidly constructed as in countries 
where either freenold or very long leasehold 
and perpetual feu obtains. These were points 
referred to by me in detail last year, and I 
think you will all admit that they are just 
as pregnant and pressing to-day. 


The Registration Bill. 


Wherever one turns, especially in the pro- 
vinces, this is the first question asked by 
architects, “ What is being done in the matter 
of registration ?” 

It has been said that the promoters of the 
Bill that has already been before Parliament 
intended to have constituted themselves the 
arbiters of who should and who should not 
be admitted into the profession, under the 
system of registration then advocated. If 
those making that statement would only 
take the trouble to study the draft they 
would find that not only did its promoters 
not do that, but they provided for the 
different recognised representative bodies to 
be adequately represented on the Council, 
with a preponderating influence to the Royal 
Institute, who were to have been made the 
examining body to pass the qualifications 
of all future admissions under the proposed 
measure. 

It would be well, therefore, if all those 
architects who have not already seen a copy 
of the Bill procured one and made them- 
selves fully acquainted with its contents. 


Dabbling. 


Form of Building Contract. 


By the courtesy of the President of the 
Institute of Builders I lately attended the 
annual banquet of that very influential body, 
and found there was still irritation upon the 
subject of a standard form of building 
contract that had formed the subject of 
discussion between themselves and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from 1886 to 
1g00. It appears that in the latter year a 
form was agreed upon that was acceptable 
to both parties. This recognised the right of 
a contractor to claim under the arbitration 
clause for any materials used by the archi- 
tect’s instructions of a more costly description 
than what was specified. This was accepted 
by the Council of the Royal Institute, but 
thrown out at a subsequent general meeting 
of that body, to the great disappointment of 
the builders. The equity of the builders’ 
proposal seems so apparent that it is much 
to be regretted that the question cannot be 
reopened and the cause for such friction be 
once and for all removed. 
that I would never call upon another man to 
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I say distinctly — 


sign what I should refuse to sign myself were | 


our positions reversed, and that either of 


us would subject himself to the absolute | 


THE OUTSIDE STAIRCASE, 


dictation of anyone to put what construction 
he pleased upon the meaning of a specifica- 
tion, without reference to arbitration, is more 
than can be expected. 

\ The Competition Ogre. 

After referring to technical education the 
president spoke of the practice of sending 
‘conditions of competitions” not only to 
public bodies who had already decided upon 
a competition, but also to every public body 
that might sooner or later have architectural 
work todo! “This wholesale scattering of 
suggestions for competitors is gradually 
teaching every little building committee to 
believe that it is just as essential to advertise 
for plans as it is for tenders, and they are 
frequently foolish enough to suppose that the 
one does not involve a greater sacrifice to 
the competitor than the other, whereas the 
ratio of expenditure is about 20 to I 
to the victims of the system. I have really 
been pained beyond measure when I have 
seen the enormous.amount of money and 
labour expended by architects upon fruitless 
competitions, and often with the additional 
wrong of seeing many of their original features 
plagiarised in that or some subsequent 
work.” 

The president next spoke of the craze for 
big letters and vulgar advertising in our 
streets, which, he said, ought to be subject 


to municipal control; then, after making 
reference to the Holborn-Strand buildings, 
and the two new Government blocks in 
Whitehall, he spoke in favour of city 
architects for London :— 

“With a city or borough architect for each 
metropolitan municipality to advise the 
several corporations upon questions of public 
taste and public improvement, with a few 
well-considered additions to the by-laws 
in the matter of signs, advertisements 
and chimney stacks, this metropolis of ours 
would soon begin to be more endurable, and 
assimilate more nearly with those places on 
the Continent where such matters are kept 
within reasonable control.” 

Truro Cathedral; Liverpool Cathedral. 

“In the provinces the two architectural 
works that stand out just now perhaps more 
conspicuously than any others are the two 
cathedrals. One, Truro, just approaching 
completion ; the other, Liverpool, just in the 
throes of the second competition. ‘Truro is 
now so far advanced that we can pretty well 
realize what the effect will be when the 
scaffolding and hoarding come down. Future 
generations will, I think, recognise in it some 
of the most perfect specimens of medizval 
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art in the kingdom, the architect of which 
had the opportunity of designing a complete 
edifice, though unfortunately not to witness 
its completion. _The name of Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A, will go down for all time as 
one of our most skilful medizval architects, 
and the building, though of course not 
nearly so large, will rank with Lincoln or 
Salisbury for artistic merit. In its planning 
and in the grouping of its various parts, 
whether externally or internally, it will 
always preserve its identity as a striking 
medizeval cathedral church, with an indi- 
viduality of its own. It is a pity that for 
economic reasons some of its most prominent 
mouldings are executed in a soft stone, where, 
from greater exposure to atmospheric con- 
ditions, it is bound to decay first, but it will 
outlive this generation and possibly this 
century, when those who come after will 
have a comparatively light task to renovate 
by side of the one that has been undertaken 
by the generation, now passing away, who 
put it there. . 

“Of Liverpool we can say little yet, only 
await with great curiosity the design finally 
selected. When that appears it will be a 
matter of great interest to observe how far 
a modern cathedral for a great population like 
Liverpool departs from the old established 
lines of medizvalism.” 
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BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.—II. 


(By Our Special Contributor.] 


(Continued from p. 220, No. 405.) 


ig the production of a house there is first 
the man who requires the house for 
specific purposes, second the man who designs 
it, third the man who supervises its construc- 
tion, and fourth the men who do the work. 
In the construction of primitive structures 
one man combined all these functions: as 
with animals differentiation of function marks 
“elevation” in scale, so it is with buildings. 
I might push the idea of differentiation much 
further than I have done and separate the 
various trades, with their respective foremen 
and departments of trade, and so on without 
limit. My aim is not to give anidea of com- 
plexity but of simplicity ; for this purpose I set 
before me the task of building one house. 1 
may, however, be found to make it as various 
as one modest house can be made to be, when- 
ever it strikes me that something appropriate 
may be said in reference to different con- 
ditions of material, &c. The man who 
designs a house calls himself an architect ; 
to be so, indeed, he must be able to place 
himself more or less exactly in the point of 
view of all the different men concerned, and 
this mostly apart from the “art” of his pro- 
fession. This house gives the accommodation 
desired by the owner within the limits of 
cost which he can afford; it may easily be 
shown that the design could be improved— 
there is not a servants’ living-room, for 
example; the roomcalled a “dressing room” 
has not a door to the bedroom, &c. Most of 
such criticisms are disposed of by saying that 
this house is not a book house: it has been 
built for the family that itsuits. The cement- 
mortar used in building this house is a good 
mortar; it happens also to be the cheapest 
good mortar in the locality, a not unusual 
condition of affairs in a granite district. The 
house is built almost totally without brick- 
work (bricks are used about the kitchen 
range but nowhere else); this, however, will 
not prevent reference to brickwork as alterna- 
tive construction in localities where bricks | 
are available. The student should obtaina | 


sample of Portland cement ; he should him- 
self wet it as “neat” cement, mix it with 

various proportions of sand, and wet the 
| mixtures; he should measure the mixtures, 
and he should take notes of his own work of 
| mixing and measuring; for this purpose 

quarter-pound cocoa-tins are useful ; larger 
measures must be used for experiments with 
gravel and broken stones as “ aggregate” for 
concrete. It is important for the student to 
know intimately this very essential modern 
building material, Portland cement : its manu- 
facture is a large industry: its constituents 
are few and simple and they are fairly 
abundant. The student should read about 
it, and become familiar with it by actual 
handling. Elaborate instructions are given 
for the testing of Portland cement, and it is 
of the very utmost importance that it shall be 
of good quality and condition, but in a small 
work of this kind, as a rule, there is no 
“testing”? of the cement. The architect is 
expected (especially where his specification 
is subjected to the criticism of officials) to 
specify tests for Portland cement ; in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred these tests are not 
made. Inimportant engineering works, where 
large quantities of cement are delivered from 
time to time, tests are regularly made, and this 
testing has in course of time worked up the 
manufacturers to very general excellence, so 
that if we get cement in good condition 


may fairly depend upon its being a good 


made by any of the large manufacturers we | 


article. There is sometimes a suspicion that 
a “‘spoiled”’ lot may be sent to out-of-the- 
way places, but it is unnecessary to say that 
this will never happen with makers who 
have a really good name to lose. The 
effective testing for small consumers is done 
by the manulacturers themselves. Cement 
made by good makers may be carelessly 
stored, and it may become absolutely worth- 
less; which means, if such cement is put into 
work, disastrous. I have met with a sample 
of cement made by good makers which had 
totally lost all “setting” properties. An 
experienced man knows good cement-mortar 
and concrete in the work; the student by 
means of observations and direct experiment 
should learn this knowledge, and if he has 
access to a cement-testing apparatus he 
should carry out the recognised tests with all 
care. It may be observed that the test of 
fineness is doubtful, owing to the difficulty of 
keeping fine sieves clean and clear: fineness 
is an important point: but for practical pur- 
poses it is probably safer to substitute for it a 
standard tensile strength for briquettes for 
which the cement has been “ gauged”’ with 
a definite proportion of a standard sand 
(say x of cement to 3 of sand). 9) Dhe 
workman’s test when he dips his arm into 
a sample of cement from a good maker is a 
fairly safe one. The cement should feel 
neither warm nor cool. Some books say the 


cement should be of the same temperature 
as the man’s arm; 


this is nonsense, as a 
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thermometer will show. If the cement feels 
warm it has not been sufficiently “‘airslaked”’; 
when mixed with water it will expand 
(as rich lime does, but in a much less degree), 
and cement should not expand in this way. 
(There may be considerable trouble of this 
kind with hydraulic lime. I haveseen heavy 
engineering retaining walls badly cracked 
and put out of shape by the swelling of the hot 
lias lime with which they were built.) If the 
cement does not feel cool it is because it is a 
bad conductor of heat—it is dry and the air 
contained between its fine particles is dry: 
if it feels cool the particles have more or less 
completely already “set,” they are inert: 
the included air is moist and cools the work- 
man’s arm. It has been already pointed out 
that cement-mortar should be used in reason- 
able thickness. My own experience has not 
given me confidence in the continued ad- 
hesiveness of cement-mortar to common 
stock bricks, Bricks may be enclosed in a 
matrix or frame of cement-mortar, and in 
this way held fast, but cement-mortar very 
imperfectly adheres to brickwork of this kind, 
as may be seen by inspecting any brick 
stuccoed or cement-plastered parapet which 
is known to be, say, ten years old. 
are to be used for such work, let them be 
hard blue bricks, and let the work be built 
throughout in cement-mortar. 

For detailed information as to the chemical 
composition and character of Portland 
cement and the process of its manufacture 
the student should consult a special treatise 
on the subject, and he should, if he easily 


can, visit a cement works and have the © 


process explained to him by the foreman or 
manager. Cement-mortar differs from lime- 
mortar in the degree to which it may be 
relied upon to give the masonry strength 
to withstand tensile stress. In this view, 
the mortar should adhere to the stones, 
and to make adhesion good the stones should 
be clean; the cleanest stone is one that is 
freshly fractured. Much better work will 
be done with cement-mortar (made with 
coarse, gravelly, but clean, sand), plenty of it, 
and medium, variously sized, stones, clean, 
freshly quarried (before any kind of lichen 
or other organic coating has had time to 
come upon them), than can be done with 
brickwork in cement. 


built rough on the faces, and these after- 
wards finished smooth in cement-plaster. 
Work of this kind should not be marked on 
the face to imitate the jointing of ashlar. 
The drawing shows rubble facing: 
actual house was finished smooth. The 
facing work should be done by a plasterer, 
and great care must be taken to prevent 
unsightly joints between the various stretches 


of work ; one of the purposes served by the ' 


ashlar lines is to hide such joints; in this 
case no difficulty was found in finishing the 
work in complete panels without joints of 
any kind. Owing to the cost of cutting 
granite, the dressings, quoins, reveals, strings, 
&c., were formed of concrete in moulds as 
separate blocks or “stones,” and they were 
set by the masons in the usual way. The 
thin inside walls were formed of concrete in 
moulds, 7.e., the space to be occupied by the 


wall is enclosed between two skins of planks | 
set up accurately and stayed to keep them | 


true. The planks are set up on edge, and 
they are gradually added on as the wall 
increases in height. The thicker walls were 
built against one facing of planks; small dis- 
placers were used so that the work is a kind 


of “ built concrete,” care being taken not to | 


have too great a height of fresh work at any 
time. The fireplaces were built around 
boxings; the flues were carried up in the 
walls by means of drums (see Fig. 84, Build- 
ing Construction, Buitpers’ JourNnAL, De- 
cember 18th, 1901. Students are referred 
back to that article and the succeeding one 
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Work of this kind | 
may be called built concrete: it may be | 
faced as rubble. masonry, or it may be | 


_ appears to separate the fine particles 


| creases its bulk ; every practical man 
the | 


_ and as we pass downwards a point is , 
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d —December 25th, 1901—for de- 
Y tails which are not here re- 
Y peated). 

WY In many parts of England 
Y work of this kind would be un- 
suitable. The most easily avail- 
y able building material is brick. 
y To build this house in brick- 
work would involve some 
change in the drawings; owing 
to brick walls being thinner 
Wi: than stone walls, either the 


rooms would be somewhat larger 
or the outside dimensions would 
be smaller than as shown on the 
drawings. Bearing this in mind, 
and assuming the site to be clay, 
it will be advisable in these 
the 

bottom of the walls to at least 
aft. below the finished surface of the ground, 
so as to be beyond the reach of frost. Frost 
has not the same injurious action upcen 


good mortar that it has upon clay. It has 
been noticed that wetting sand makes 
the particles draw closer together. Clay 


behaves in an opposite way; water 
of clay; water added to clay in- 


knows that the repeated freezing and 
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this bed of concrete the brickwork is com- 
menced. The first course may be of bricks-on- 
edge 3 bricks wide; the next two courses are 
of stretchers 24 bricks wide; next a course of 
headers-on-edge 2 bricks wide. This brings us, 
say, 29in. high over the bottom of the trench, 
and we may assume that we have reached 
the finished outside surface level of the 
ground. The ground-floor level will be rft. 
higher than this. The next course is a 
‘““damp-proof” course. If we have been 
building with cement-mortar the ‘‘damp- 
proof” course which | prefer is a course set 
on a good thick bed of extra good cement- 
mortar (say 2 to 1) and the joints left un- 
filled ; on the top of this course place tarred 
paper to prevent the mortar of the next bed 
from falling into the joints; for those walls 
where the ends of the ground-floor joists 
meet the wall, this course and any others to 
the level of the tasselling are 2 bricks wide. 
It is not unusual to direct that the ground 
beneath wood ground floors is to be exca- 
vated to at least 1ft. 6in. below the joists, 
and that the surface is to be covered with 
brick and old mortar rubbish. I prefer to 
put in a bottoming of broken bricks, small- 
sized stones, &c., and cover the whole with 
sheet of fairly good concrete which may 
reach within 2in. of the bottom of the joists. 
In this case ‘‘ dwarf walls” are not needed ; 
the joists ray be somewhat lighter, and they 
will rest on cross-pieces laid upon the con- 
crete. The ventilating damp-proof course 
is sufficient for ventilating purposes; the 


thawing of the clay onwhicha house =_-————+ meme 

rests is to be guarded against; the a ; ae 
brickwork is therefore carried down mira ae a 
below the region of frost. The sur- r \ ran ey © | 


face of the ground is subject to 


above—the sun, radiation, cold 
currents of air; and there is the 
steady passage of the internal heat , 
outwards. The variation of tem- ia | 

| 

1 

| 


alternations of heat and cold from , (C— 
l Ti) 


perature is greatest at the surface, ™ 


reached not far from the surface | 
where the temperature of the ground */~f 
is nearly the same, winter and ' 
summer. An approximate estimate , 
of the weight of the walls and the © r 
loads upon them should be made; | 
in the present case it is about 2 tons | 
per ft. run for the main walls; it is 
assumed that the clay at the bottom 
of the foundation trenches will safely 
sustain 1 ton per sq. ft.; it is advi- 
sable in an estimate of this kind to 
be on the safe side. The trenches for 
these walls should be opened 2ft. 6in. 
wide; and to give a fairly even 
bearing, from gin. to 12in. deep of 
moderately good concrete is placed 
on the bottom ofthe trenches, and on 
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face joints should be lightly pointed to keep 
out small animals ; definite ventilators should 
be put in at intervals and the openings of 
these (gratings) should stand at least 2ft. above 
the ground, so that the air which will reach 
the space beneath the floor, by \diffusion shall 
not be the damp saturated air of \the ground. 
My experience of such floors ‘is that they are 
satisfactory even when they are not de- 
liberately ventilated; the ‘dryness attained 
by them is such that even very well seasoned, 
well cramped and laid, tongued, and grooved 
flooring shrinks sufficiently to allow the 
space to be well aérated. If the mortar used 
is good cement-mortar, the outside walls to 
the bottom of the joists of the first floor may 
be a brick-and-a-half wall, and from this to 
the top it may be a one-brick wall. Brick- 
work in cement-mortar should be built with 
fairly-thick beds and joints (not less than 
din. thick). The bricks should be wetted, but 
not too wet; cement-mortar needs to be 
accurately tempered; if the bricks are too 
wet the cement will run and spoil the ap- 
pearance of the work and seriously injure it. 
Brickwork in cement-mortar gives much 
greater freedom in the matter of bonding 
than when in common lime-mortar. There 
is a kind of bond which has gradually come 
to be known in books as “ garden wall bond,” 
showing in the face three courses of stretchers 
succeeded by a course of headers. This bond 
in many brick-built towns is very common 
in walls which are not turned to the street ; 
its frequency is probably owing to its being 
a very easy bond and favourable to speedy 
bricklaying. I visited Belfast this year for 
the meeting of the British Association, and I 
noticed the increasing use of this bond in 
that city, not in out-of-the-way walls and 
places but in the very best buildings. An 
apparently fine piece of new brick building 
near the Great Northern Railway Station is 
in this bond, and the regular bands of header 
ends slightly different in colour from the 
stretcher bands have a good effect. It is 
time that this bond had a more dignified 
name than “garden-wall bond”; done in 
cement-mortar, it is a good bond; it is 
pleasant to look at; it is capable of good 
colour effects: I would propose to name it 
Belfast bond. The thickcement-mortar joints 
which I advocate are said to be unsightly 
by some of my friends ; this is not, I think, 
the case; they are fitting and necessary for 
good work. The advantages of cement- 
mortar are obvious it provides a stronger 
and more waterproof wall with less thick- 
ness. There is frequently trouble with brick 
walls in exposed situations to make them 
water-tight. For myselfI declare in favour of 
battening and lathing all outside walls, 
whether they are in themselves water-tight 
or not. The objection commonly made 
to battened walls is that they “harbour 
vermin. I do not find it so, because I make 
a point of stopping the space carefully at 
each floor; there is much less risk of rats or 
mice making their home here than between 
ceilings and floors. If the ground floors are 
concreted and the battening stopped at floors, 
there is no inlet and no harbour for rats or 
mice anywhere. 

The offset of 44in. at the first floor gives a 
bearing for the joists without needing to let 
them into the walls. The common practice 
of building in a piece of timber 3in. deep 
and 4}in. wide, on which to rest the ends of 
the joists, is a very bad one. In my practice 
1 avoid it by laying a piece of strap-iron for 
a tasselling. Carpenters object to this iron 
because they are in the habit of driving a 
stitching nail through the joist into the tassel 
when spacing, and they cannot do this where 
the tassel is an iron strap. The matter does 
not arise in the case of the house we are 
dealing with, because the joists do not enter 
‘the wall at all; they rest in the usual way 
on a tassel or wall-plate 3in. by qin., laid on 
the offset where the wall changes from being 


14 brick to 1 brick thick. To return to the 
question of battening (sometimes called 
studding and sometimes stoothing) outside 
walls: besides ensuring that the inside surface 
of the walls will be dry, the non-conducting 
cushion of air enclosed between the plaster 


and the wall makes a warm and comfortable 


house. 


The usual mode of working flat arches at | 


the heads of outside doors and windows is 
bad and weak ; there is usually no heading 
bond for the full depth of the area (two 
bricks) ; very frequently the inside lintel is 
given too much wall-hold. I recommend a 
light wood lintel with some rough spikes 
driven irregularly into its top surface, having 
slight wall-hold and either a concrete lintel 
or very wide jointed brickwork over, and 
having some headers from the face into 
the concrete. I reiterate my approval of 
thick beds and joints of cement-mortar, and 
further my approval of fairly thick joints 
where the sand in stone lime-mortar is clean, 
sharp, and fairly coarse; but Iam in full 
agreement with the advocates of fine jointing 
if the mortar is the rubbish, ground and 
mixed in mortar mills, such as may be seen 
put into work all over London. 
this compound one can have in walls the 
better. 
see the process of brickmaking; they should 


see lime-burning; they should experiment | 


with lime and cement and sand, using simple 
measures (such as cocoa-tins) ; they should visit 
any quarries close to them and see the opera- 
tion of quarrying. The granite of which the 
house before us was actually built was 
quarried close to the site; large-sized stones 
are not needed, nor is much dressing of any 
kind needed for the backing; but if the 


work is to show a neat masonry face, labour | 
must be expended upon the face stones. | 
Backing stones may be got of irregular | 


shapes by blasting large masses of rock with 
powder; moderate-sized facing stones are 


obtained by drilling rows of holes in large | 


stones and by means of plugs and feathers 
cleaving the rock along these lines. 


with the need of observation and experiment 
on the part of the student. The stonecutter’s 
tools needed for dressing the face stones are 


The less of | 


Students should visit brickfields and / 


No | 
amount of reading in books can do away | 


punches, pitching tools and hammers; there | 
was a Clause in the specification objecting to | 


any punch- or chisel-marks showing on the | 


face of the stones. 
(To be continued.) 


TOUTING. 


FIRM of London architects has sent us 
two printed circulars, which were 
handed to them by a firm of bakers (pre- 
sumably their clients). These circulars 
emanate from a certain architect and 
surveyor at Haverstock Hill, who has 
apparently been sending them broadcast 
with “Important to Bakers” stamped on 
the envelopes. One of the circulars solicits 
architectural work—plans of houses, shops, 
drains, quantities, &c.—on reasonable terms ; 
the other runs as follows :—‘“ To Bakers and 
Confectioners, Dear Sirs, Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901 — Bakehouses—As you no 
doubt are aware under the above Act, under- 
ground bakehouses are prohibited from use 
which have not obtained the councils certifi- 
cate before January ist, 1904. Bakehouses 
not underground have also to be put in con- 
formity with this Act. As it is advisable to 
get this certificate as early as possible, I shall 
be pleased to prepare the necessary plans 
and conduct the negotiations for obtaining 
same without delay. I enclose my circular 
and beg to diaw your attention to same.”— 
We need only say that touting is not recog- 
nised by the architectural profession as 
honourable. 


RURAL BY-LAWS. 


Correspondence in ‘‘ The Times.’’ 


Apis following letter from Mr. Lacy W. 
Ridge, F.R.I.B.A., recently appeared 
in “The Timés 7: 

“T am desired by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to call 
further attention to the important subject of 
building by-laws in rural districts, mentioned 
by Lord Hylton in your issue of Friday last. 
I have attended twice with deputations from 
the Institute at the Local Government Board, 
and it has, I think, come to be at least in 
part recognised that the Department has in 
times past erred in not protecting the public 
from enactments which are unnecessary and 
vexatious, and extending far beyond that 
which any public interest requires. The 
Department has failed to recognise that the 
liberty of the subject is diminished by every 
power conferred on a local authority; that 
having to supply copies of drawings and to 
ask for approvals is in itself extremely vexa- 
tious where no need for such things exists ; 
and that their view that by-laws should be 
administered after the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, whether applicable or not, 
is reducing local self-government to an 
absurdity. 

“The misfortune is that this system of 
unnecessary Officialism has been established 
inso many places, and vested interests created. 
Local agitation seems to be the next step 
necessary to relieve the public from this 
mischievous interference and the expense 
to the already over-weighted rates of its 
administration. 

‘“Only on Saturday I came across a case 
where a rector had put up an iron room for 
a village club in a glebe field more than 
rooyds. away from any house, but because 
it was not in brick he had to enter into an 
agreement to remove it at ten days’ notice 
under the Draconic penalty of £2 a day. 
He had the admirable reason for not building 
in brick that he would not saddle himself 
and his successors with the permanent main- 
tenance of the building; but his successful 
village club now exists at the mercy of 
any local busybody who may demand its 
removal.” 

In the same issue of “The Times” the 
following letter appeared from Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A. :— 

“ Referring to Lord Hylton’s letter in your 
issue of November 7th, the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1gor issued a series of model 
by-laws for rural districts in which many 
of the irksome regulations which refer to 
the materials used in building are omitted, 
and the by-laws are limited to strictly 
matters of public health. Any rural district 
authority can revise their existing by-laws 
in accordance with this new model. The 
introduction to these by-laws states :— 

“Tt has been represented to the Board that 
it would be useful if a series of model by- 
laws were passed dealing only with the 
subjects which are most in need of regulation 
and control in a rural district from a sanitary 
point of view, and omitting the requirements 
usually found in a code of by-laws in force 
in an urban district. They are confined to 
matters affecting health, and are limited to 
the subject-matters, viz. :— 

“<r, The structure of walls and founda- 
tions of new buildings for purposes of health. 

““9,. The closing of buildings unfit for 
human habitation. 

“3. The keeping of water-closets supplied 
with sufficient water for flushing. 

“*4. The observance and enforcement of 
such by-laws by requiring notices and plans,’” 


A Reredos by Mr. Bodley has been erected 
in St. Oswald’s Chapel, in the south transept 
of Peterborough Cathedral. It is of white 
alabaster, and is in memory of Dean Argles, © 
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Aphorism for the Week. 


The sculptor must paint with his chisel ; | 


half his touches ave not to realise, but to put 
power into, the furm.—RuskKIN. 


“ ” 
Bo si- ies. Tue Pastures,” North Luffen- 


Mrs. C.F. A. Voysey for Miss G. C. Conant, 
and is now being built in brick cement 


rough-cast, the roofs curved. with Colby- | 
weston slates, and the ground floor paved | 
he. 


with Castle Hill stone in large slabs. 
contractor is Mr. S. F. Halliday, of Stamford. 
—The design by Mr. James Gillespie for a 


terraced garden in conjunction with a house | 


was submitted in competition and awarded 
the first prize of £3 3s. by the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association. A plan of the 
site, with sizes, levels, &c., was given, and a 
tennis lawn and pavilions in stone were to 
be included in the design. 


Mer. Henry A. PeGRAM, 
Mr, who has just been com- 
missioned to make a bust of the late Cecil 
Rhodes for the Guildhall, is already repre- 
sented in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Some years 
ago he modelled the large candelabra which, 
cast in bronze, have been placed at the west 
end of the nave. Mr. Pegram found his 
motive in the Canticle, ‘‘ Benedicite Omnia 
Opera,” and on successive levels represents 
the three races of mankind, beasts of all sorts, 
birds, the earth, symbolised as a sphere 
covered with flowers and girdled by the sea, 
the firmament, and, dominant, the sun, sur- 
mounted by archangels who support the rose, 
whence springs the cross. Mr. Pegram’s first 
important work, exhibited at the Academy 
in 1888, and at the Paris International 
Exhibition in the following year (where it 
secured a bronze medal), was “ Death libera- 
ting a Prisoner ”; to 1896 belongs the realistic 
“Labour” ; and the “‘ Fortune” of 1g00 will 
be within the recollection of many. He is 
one of nineteen sculptors nominated for 
Associateship of the Royal Academy. 


Pegram. 


The Nile Dam NOW that the great Nile 
and the Philae dam has been constructed, 
Temples. the island of Philz will be 
partially submerged each season when the 
reservoir is full. 


ham, Rutland, was designed by | 


Most of the temples and | 


buildings on the island will during this 
period be covered with from 2 to 4 métres 
of water, except the great Temple of Isis. It 
is satisfactory to note that the risk of damage 
to these beautiful ruins has been obviated by 
underpinning all the important parts by 
strengthening them with steel girders. The 
exploratory work and the underpinning was 
executed under the supervision of Dr. Ball, 
of the Egyptian Geological Department ; Mr. 
Talbot, specially selected by Sir B. Baker, 
to whom the plans had been submitted ; and 
Mr. Roberts, masonry inspector, The work 
was extremely delicate, but the foundations 
have been strengthened with great skill with 
a solid foundation of rubble masonry. The 
financier who made it possible for the con- 
tractors to accept the terms laid down by 
the Egyptian Government, who were advised 


| of the Sphinx. 


by Mr. (now Sir Eldon) Gorst, was Sir Ernest | 


Cassel. 


CoNSIDERABLE progress has 


An Indian Art been made with the build- | 


Building. : : ; 
ing where Indian art will 
be displayed at Delhi. It will be an impos- 
ing structure. The site has been excellently 
chosen on rising ground just outside the 
Cashmere Gate of the city. Descending from 
the building to a small stream is a series of 


terraced gardens, watered by fountains and | 
having here and there picturesque mosques. | 
Designed in the Indo-Saracenic style, the | 


building is more than 2ooft. long. The 
fagade is divided into three parts, and the 
main entrance to the exhibition will be 
through arches between octagonal towers 
75ft. high. The front is being covered with 
white plaster, touched with gold in places; 
blue and white Multan tiles are being used 
in the decoration of the panels in the towers 
and the spandrels between the arches. 
main entrance leads to a broad vestibule and 
thence to the centre of the principal gallery, 
which runs the whole length of the building 
and is 200ft. long, 30ft. wide and 24ft. high. 
Here will be the great display. At the 
western end of this great hall will be a house 
front with gallery, brought bodily from 
Bhurtpore and re-erected in its original 
materials. In arranging the exhibits Dr. 
Watt has been concerned not so much with 
provinces and states as with the material 
forming the basis from which the article is 
made. Gold, silver, copper, brass, iron, 
wood, stone and textiles will all have their 
respective sections. Walls will be devoted 
to the illustration of various styles of Indian 
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The | 


architecture, and the schools of art at Bom- 
bay, Madras and Lahore, and the Govern- 
ment of Burma will each decorate and furnish 
a small room in its own particular manner. 
The Viceroy will declare the exhibition open 
on December 30th. 


Tue marvellous way in which 
the monuments of the past 
have been preserved in Egypt 
is due chiefly to its rainless climate. For 
ages the regions of the Lower Nile were 
watered solely by the river, and beyond the 
limits of its annual overflow the ground was 
perfectly dry. The tins left by Napoleon’s 
army lay on the sand for nearly a century 
bright and unrusted. But, says the “ Daily 
News,” the climate of Egypt is gradually 
changing. Extensive tree-planting has gone 
on for a long time past, and irrigation works 
have produced moist and fertile land where 
formerly stretched the barren desert. Thus 
rain is gradually being attracted, and while 
a few years ago a shower was a novelty, 
there are now considerable falls of rain. The 
effect is seen in the crumbling of the Great 
Sphinx at Gizeh, near the Great Pyramid. 
This vast monument is 1723ft.in length and 
56ft. high, hewn out of a projecting spur of 
the rock which rises out of thesand. ‘lhe head 
is sculptured, and represents a woman in the 
old Egyptian head-dress, the body being that 
of a lion, formed by the natural reef of 
porphyry, with additions of masonry to 
complete the shape. For more than a genera- 
tion the monument has been more or less 
defaced owing largely to the attentions of 
early tourists, and the nose has long been 
absent. But now the rain is beginning to 
assist in destroying the Sphinx. The wet 
softens the surface of the stone, and fierce 
sand storms then grind the outer surface 
away. 


Disintegration 


Tue Historical Records and 
Buildings Committee of the 
London County Council 
report that during the recent excavations 
made in connection with the erection of 
working-class dwelling by the South-Eastern 
Railway Co. on land belonging to the 
Council in Abbey Street, Bermondsey, some 
interesting discoveries were made of the 
remains of Bermondsey Abbey. The finds 
include some pieces of masonry, consisting 
of Kentish-rag, which would appear to have 
been the foundations and lower courses 
of the chancel of the old abbey church, 
certain fragments of wrought stonework 
which may date from the reign of Henry III. 
(1216 1272), and some pieces, probably part 
of the transom, or head of a glazed screen 
with two series of foliations. the dates of 
which may approximately be fixed between 
1483 and 1530. In consequence of these 
discoveries further excavations were made, 
with the result that several additional pieces 
of stone were found, consisting of remains of 
jamb, arch and sill stones of what appear to 
have been parts of a large perpendicular 
window and_ door- 
way, pieces of a hood- 
mould and arch of 
Early English charac- 
ter, part of a moulded 


Discoveries of 
Bermondsey 
bbey. 


plinth and a piece 
of shaft. One or two 
of the stones show 


traces of polychromatic 
decoration. A plan 
has been made show- 
ing the position on 
the site of these dis- 
coveries and _ also 
drawings, recording 


SRY BBERY 


F. A. VOYSEY, 


no 2150 feet 


ARCHITECT. 


the mouldings on the 
wrought stones. The 
remains have been 
moved to the Horni- 
man Museum. 
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BR.ICK-MAKING.* 
By GEORGE L. ALLEN. 


N making clay into bricks the only forces 
that can be used are natural crystalliza- 
tion and artificial cohesive attraction. The 
former process is best suited to clays naturally 
plastic, and the latter for dry clays; while a 
combination of the two may be satisfactorily 
employed in treating certain classes of raw 
material. These methods may be termed the 
plastic, the dry press and the semi-plastic, 
and the manufacturer who wishes to found a 


beginning as to which method is most suit- 
able for his material. 
Plastic Clay Bricks. 

In making plastic clay bricks one very im- 
portant matter is to see that the clay is well 
mixed at the face. The waggon which 
conveys the clay to the machinery should 
contain a regular admixture of the various 
stratas of the clay bed, as different sections 
usually require different treatment in drying 
and burning. 

It is important that the physical or natural 
condition of the clay should be entirely 
broken up, and this should be accomplished, 
as far as possible, by first passing it through 
a mixing mill and rollers before it reaches 
the pug-mill. The pug-mill alone is too 
often relied upon for thoroughly mixing and 
shredding the clay. The duties of the pug- 
mill are to consolidate the clay and press it 
through a die into a continuous column. 
This column should be thoroughly compact, 
free from lamination, and have a fine, 
polished surface, clean and unbroken at the 
corners. Several machine makers are now 
making a speciality of a double-shafted pug- 
mill, fitted with expression rollers, to produce 


this result. 
Cutting-Table. 


A most convenient hand-power cutting- 
table is one which travels longitudinally as 
well as laterally—known as the “Simplex ” 
cutting-table. The whole operation is per- 
formed by one attendant with one handle. 
A few power cutting-tables are in use, some 
automatic and some not; but it is evident 
that, to supersede a hand table that requires 
but one attendant, the coming cutter must 
be automatic. The “Raymond” and the 
American Clayworking Machinery Co.'s 


automatic cutters have a most harmonious | b 
auditors. 


arrangement of all parts, and make a per- 


fectly straight cut. Be 
riers. 


The old-fashioned system of open-air dry- 
ing is, or ought to be, a thing of the past. 
Nowadays drying floors and tunnel driers 
are recognised necessities. Tunnel driers are 
of recent introduction into this country, but 
already some are giving good results, though 
their increased cost of construction may be 
against their general adoption for some time. 
The requisites in a drier are :—Non-lability 
to damage the green bricks, perfect regulation 
of the heat and air circulation, economy in 
construction and working ; and the method 
which best achieves these results can ouly be 
obtained by varied experiment and careful 
observation, 

Kilns. 

The modern continuous kiln is fast super- 
seding older types; it is being rapidly per- 
fected, and the day is not far distant when it 
will be used for burning all kinds of material. 
A continuous kiln, to give the best results, 
must always be built to suit the material it 
is intended to burn, and the nature of the 
material must always be taken into con- 
sideration in designing the kiln. 

Dry-Press Bricks. 

Up to the present time little has been done 
in this country in the making of dry-press 
bricks, though in other countries, particularly 


“3 Abstract from a paper read before the International 
Engineering Congress (Glasgow), Igor. 


| again 


in the United States, the best quality of 
facing bricks is made by this system. Where 
it has been tried in Britain it has not been 
altogether successful, but this result is due to 
a want of knowledge of the material best 
suited to this method, and ignorance of the 
machinery best fitted for it. Briefly stated, 
the method is as follows:—The clay is first 
thoroughly dried, preferably by being left for 
some time under a shed witha hot floor. It 
is then thoroughly ground in perforated mills, 
and being next elevated to the top of the 
building it is there sifted, the finer particles 


1 i i d 
successful business must satisfy himself at the | Of clay abeing “deliveed Oye ae 


through a hopper to the press, while the 
coarser material is returned to the mill. The 
fine clay isnext delivered through a charger 
into moulds, where by plungers with in- 


_ creasing degrees of force it is formed into 


completed bricks. It is to be noted that 


| different qualities of theclay require different 


degrees of pressure. 
These bricks require more careful steaming 


| and harder burning than the bricks made by 


the plastic method. 
Semi-Plastic System. 

This system is generally applied where the 
material is of shaley nature. The material 
is ground as already described in the dry- 
press system, and is led from the rhones into 


a double-shafted mixing mill, where it is | 


stirred up and mixed with a small quantity 


| of water. From the mixing mill the clay is 


delivered into the pug-mill, and from there it 
is pressed into moulds in a circular revolving 


table, or in a cylinder, according to the class | 


of machine. From the moulds the bricksare 
then delivered automatically to the press, 


| where under considerable pressure they are 


finished and taken direct to the kiln. This 
method of brick-making is best suited for 


| treating the refuse heaps of coal and iron- 
stone mines, where these are used for makirg | 


bricks. 


Builders Nofes. 


The Scarborough Master- Builders’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting recently, when 
Mr. Sinclair was again re-elected president 


for the ensuing year, Mr. T. B. Jowsey | 


re-elected vice-president, and Mr. R. H. Carr 
re-elected hon. secretary. Messrs. 
W. Malton and W. Tindall were elected 


Fireproof Floors.—The Columbian Fire- 
proofing Co., Ltd. of 37, King William 
Street, have completed their contract for fire- 
proof floors and roof at the large building 
for the “Bon Marche,” Brixton (Mr. J. B. 
Chapman, F.RI.B.A., architect), and their 
estimate has just been accepted for the L.C. 
& M. Bank, Richmond, for the fireproof 
floors. This makes the twenty-second bank 
in which their construction bas been adopted 
for this Corporation. 

London County Council.—At last week’s 


| meeting of the Council the Main Drainage 
| Committee recommended that the contract 


for the supply of 14,800 tons of lime required 
at the Barking outfall should be given toa 
Belgian tenderer. Mr. Ward said the Com- 
mittee had had five years’ experience of this 
Belgian lime, and it had proved very satis- 
factory. Mr. B. Cooper thought the Council’s 
contract conditions and trade-union clauses 
should be enforced wherever possible. If 
they allowed those conditions to be evaded 
someone might go abroad, obtain contracts, 
and thus undersell the English manufacturer. 
Sir H. Bliss thought there was a good deal 
to be said on the merits of the recommenda- 
tion. The Belgian lime was for their purposes 
of better quality than the English lime, and 
he could hardly see why, simply because they 
were paid lower wages, the Belgian labourers 
should be worse off than the English. After 
further discussion the recommendation was 


adopted.—The estimate of £129,226 for the 
widening of Fulham Palace Road, High 
Street, Fulham, and Church Street was 
approved. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


Severe Criticism of the New Design. 


IR WILLIAM RICHMOND and Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite have both written 
to the “Times” protesting against the new 
design for a steel bridge at Vauxhall prepared 
by the London County Council’snew engineer, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice. Sir William says: “It is 
hideous in the first place, unmeaning in the 
second, and will be, if erected over our river, 
a crying disgrace to the taste of the County 
Council. Itisa sham! It is an imitation 
of stone construction ; it is ornamented with 
Gothic design of the very worst description ; 
it has a parapet so feeble that its design — 
perhaps a blessing — will not be visible 60yds. 
awa . . . 1 leave for others the pleasure 
of pulling this contemplated abortion to 
pieces, and I hope it will be treated as it 
deserves — discarded absolutely ! ”’ 

Professor Pite says :— 

In a work of the magnitude and character 
of this great bridge the grandeur of the 
simple lines of the constructive arches and 
piers and the rising curve of the roadway 
gradient have sufficient meaning to give 
interest to the wholestructure. Mere applied 
ornaments in such a case are needless and 
wasteful superfluities. Monumental 
statues might be placed upon the piers as 
affording convenient pedestals adjacent to the 
roadway, but the bridgeas a design would gain 
nothing from such adornments owing to the 
great difference of scale involved. It will 
be a wise economy in the interests of art and 
of the public purse to reject the cost of any 
ornamental features on this bridge . . . . 

The engineering factors of form and line 
in construction, simply expressed, will have 
a perfectly satisfactory effect, and need only 
to be externally emphasised by the simplest 
arrangement of the lines. It is, however, 
thought necessary to apply to the engineer- 
ing design some would-be Gothic archi- 
tectural forms of great vulgarity and stupid 
want of meaning, against wh'ch all people 
of intelligence and taste will incessantly 
protest, if carried out. Let us ask the need 
to imitate badly in cast-iron, upon an 
essentially modern steel bridge, the forms of 
Gothic stone tracery of the Middle Ages, and 
ina method unworthy of even a churchwarden 
of the early nineteenth century. The Council 
could do nothing more certainly to mark 
ignorance and want of taste in architectural 
matters than to permit the perpetration of 
the ornamental parts of this design. The 
stonework piers which support the steel 
arches are also terribly mauled in this same 
design by the Gothic spirit, and evidence: 
gross ignorance of simple architectural design. 
On the whole subject it is easy to be angry 
and yet to feel that wrath may be useless ; 
but an earnest appeal should be made to the 
London County Council to avoid the pitfalls 


of would-be artistic design from untrained. 


hands, and to authorise their engineer, for 
whose skill as a constructor all London will 
be glad to cherish esteem, to seek competent 
and responsible architectural advice, so that 
an engineering success may not becume an 
artistic abomination, a quite needless, though 
frequent, achievement of the last century, 
which, we are sanguine enough to hope, may 
10t in the newer age or be any longer con- 
sidered inevitable. In conclusion, the better 
and more monumental granite bridge of 
good design and permanent construction is 
what has been promised to London, proposed 
and authorised by Parliament; and this. 
should certainly be carried out. 
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The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Fair Quantity of Waste in Floor 
oards. 


LEEDsS.—ANxious writes: “ What is con- 
sidered to be a fair proportion of waste per 
standard in laying 53in. by 2in. floor-boards, 


seen both sides of joists 3ft. apart: Ihave | 


about 1,800yds. to lay.” 

No rule can be given that will apply to 
special circumstances, such as those under 
review. In laying ordinary flooring, where 
the material has to be taken in random 
lengths, a certain proportion of waste is 
inevitable; but in the present instance, where 
the stuff will need to be specially prepared, 
it should not be difficult to procure it in such 
lengths as will work in with little or no 
waste. Simple arithmetic will soon decide 
the actual quantity required. Nett lengths 
will be determined by the position of the 
joists, whether 3ft. apart or 3ft. centyes, and 
by the heading joints, whether square or 
splayed ; in computing the total length of 
boarding required its actual width will need 
considering. If the flooring is prepared from 
5 by 2 scantling the finished width will 
probably not exceed 5tin. It should be 
possible with care, and presuming that the 
whole 1,80o0yds are to be laid in one expanse, 
to manage the job with practically no waste 
whatever. H 


Creosoting Wood. 


hand, it must not be imagined that it is | 


it is more efficacious when applied to an 
open-pored or soft wood rather than to a 
hard timber or to heart wood. On the other 


_ a nostrum by which rubbish can be converted 


NewPort.—Process writes: “(1) How is | 


wood creosoted? (2) What is the cost of 
creosoting per cubic foot? (3) Where is 
Haskin’s process used ? 
successful against 
navalis ?” 

(1) You will find the process of creosoting 


termites and _ toredo 


timber described in “Rivington’s Building | 


Construction,” Part 3, page 381; “ Hough’s 
Forestry,” page 194; and in “Specification, 
No. 5”’ (1902), page 69. Itconsists of the im- 
pregnation of the wood with the oil of coal- 
tar known as “creosote.” Details of the 


(4) Is this process | 


cost and composition of creosote are given in — 
“Specification, No 5,” page 69, and the | 
method of applying it is there described as | 


follows :—“ The liquid may be applied 
(a) by means of a brush in exactly the same 
way as tar is usually employed, though I do 
not think creosote applied in this way is 


nearly so efficacious as tar; (b) by placing | 
the timber to be treated into an open tank | 


containing the creosote, and boiling the 
mimole for several hours . . . .; (c) by 
using special machinery, by which the timber 
—well seasoned or 
twenty-four hours—being placed in the im- 
pregnative chamber, is first subjected to a 
vacuum equal to 31bs. and 4lbs. persq. in. fora 
short time, after which the creosote is forced 
into the timber under a pressure varying from 
10olbs. to 150lbs. per sq. in., according to its 
size, the whole process occupying a period of 
from two to three hours. (2) Any large firm 
of timber merchants will be able to quote 
you a price for this work. I have found the 
cost for small scantlings of deal to be about 
72d. per cub. ft.; forlarge scantlings no doubt 
the cost will be greater. (3) I regret I am 
unable to give the information desired. 
(4) Of the 200 and odd processes invented with 
the object of the preservation of timber from 


the ravages of teredo and termites the process | 
of creosoting (originally called Bethele’s — 


rocess, from its patentee in 1838) has been 
ound to be the most reliable. It has been 
known to more than double the life of piles 
exposed to sea-water, but it must be confessed 


into good and serviceable timber. 
ro. M. 


Rolled Joists to Support Gabled Front. 
Coventry.—A Constant READER writes : 
“ Referring to the accompanying illustration, 


_ it is proposed to carry a portion (from the 


first floor) of a gin. gable with vertical and 
horizontal filling upon R.S. girders so as 
to bring the first floor, &c., rooms over the 
ground-floor rooms, as shown. What should 
be the least size and weight of girders used, 


and to what depth ought they to be built | 
The wood brackets will | 


into the walls? 
also be built into the wall, and there will 
be two rows of girders. The bay windows 
to the ground floor are to be of Bath stone. 


_ part, and that he intends to engage me again. 


Have I the right to charge him for the first 
set before I do anything more to them ? 
(2) Kindly give some information about a 
book on the plans of a building giving details 
and specification—in fact, illustrating a villa 
from start to finish.” 

(1) You have the right to charge for the 
first set of plans before proceeding, but unless 


| you have doubts of getting your money we 
| think you would be unwise to act so high- 


handedly. We advise you to send in your 
account at the end of the job. (2) We do 
not know of any book giving entire working 
drawings and specifications for a villa. We 
recommend you to get “ Specification, No. 5.” 


Boundary Wall; Bill of Quantities; 
Excavation. 
(73 (1) 


BincHam.— Notts. writes : Ina 


| boundary wall 5ft. high and about 35oft. 


long, how far apart should the piers be 


“NIU.RSG 


‘Wood bracket _ 
ander RSF 


SECTION. 


Hit House 


| The first-floor joists willrun parallel with the 


artificially dried for | 
_ houses), and will therefore be supported on | 


party wall (it is a semi-detached pair of 


| the girders.” 


The span of floor joists is not given so that 
the load on girders can only be approximately 
obtained. It will be about, 20 tons for each 


house or 40 tons in all, but the bay windows | 
as shown will probably be strong enough to | 


carry the portion of weight coming over 


them so that the rolled joists along face need | 


only be strong enough to carry the over- 
hanging parts, therefore say two 4 by 3 by 


12lb. R.S.J. The same size and number will | 
do for the cantilever joists, which should go, | 
| senses would think of calculating such a 


say, 2{t. 6in. into the cross or party walls. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Charges for Plans Prepared. 


EpINBURGH.—C. writes: “(1) I drew out | 


plans for stabling fora merchant in Newry, 
co. Down, about two months ago. 
not paid me for the work as yet, and says 
that the plans require some alteration on his 


He has | 


{ 


Ale 


Ww 
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placed, and what size should they be? How 
can one calculate the least thickness of wall? 
(2) What is the best form for an architect’s bill 
to take for preparing plans and superintend- 
ing? (3) In calculating filling and excavation 
for walls to be built on uneven land falling 
both ways, what is the usual method to adopt 
after levelling?” 

Are these intended seriously? They are 
suspiciously like badly-set examination 
questions or the foolish problems which 
some students are fond of discussing, and 
unlike genuine difficulties which have been 
met with in practice upon the solution of 
which our aid is sought. No architect in his 


boundary wall as that mentioned in the first 
question ; nor could it be calculated without 


| data as to the probable maximum wind- 


pressure, the material of which the wall is 
to be built and the mortar to be used. In an 
ordinarily sheltered position in a town, such 
a wall might be safely built of gin. brickwork 
in good mortar with 14in. wide buttresses 
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projecting 2tin. on each side, placed at rolt. | 


apart—if well bonded; but the writer has 
seen a wall of similar dimensions blown com- 
pletely over, when bricks, mortar and bond 
were all bad. With regard to the second 
question, unfortunately the art of preparing 
an account is not generally considered to be 


of the importance that it really is. If proper | 


double-entry books have been kept, however, 
the matter presents little difficulty, as all 
chargeable items will be found in the ledger 
account under the client’s name, with their 
correct dates, and only want copying, and 
possibly amplifying in description, to form 
such an account as is issued by any trades- 
man or merchant, the only difference in such 
a case being that the heading is written and 
not printed, and that surveyor’s bill-paper 1s 
used. So far as the third question 1s con- 
cerned, it would be best to consult some good 
book upon quantity surveying. The amount 
of excavation for the foundations of walls 
can generally be ‘found with sufficient 
accuracy by cubing, considering a longi- 
tudinal section along the centre line of the 
wall to give the length and average depth of 
the cutting, and taking its width as uniform. 
Earthwork calculations on a larger scale are, 


however, exceedingly complicated, cross- _ 
sections as well as longitudinal sections being | 


needed, and the cubical contents being arrived | 


at by taking out the dimensions in short 
lengths, considering each cross-section as the 
average over a distance calculated from 
midway between that and the previous cross- 


section to midway between that and the | 


G. A. Ts M. 


next. 


Portable Buildings. 
LaMPETER.—E. C. D. writes: “ Kindly 
give some information about portable build- 
ings made up of interchangeable sections.” 
Apply to the Portable Building Cc., Ltd., 
of Fleetwood and Manchester. 


VENTILATION 
OF FACTORIES AND 
WORKSHOPS. 


GOVERNMENT BLUE-BOOK. 


ifs July, 1900, Dr. John Scott Haldane, 

F.R.S., and Mr. E. H. Osborn, Engineer- 
ing Adviser to the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, were appointed to enquire into and 
report upon (a) the means of ventilation in 
factories and workshops, with special reference 


to the use of fans; (b) the use and con- | 
struction of respirators for the protection of | 


workpeople exposed to dust or dangerous 
fumes. 

They have just issued their first report (pub- 
lished as a Blue-book, price 1s 8d.), in which 
they state :— 

It is evident that the air breathed by the 
employees in a factory or workshop can be 
kept pure in two ways: (1) by constantly 
renewing from outside the whole of the air 
of the room in which work is carried on; 
(2) by removing impurities locally, or other- 
wise preventing them from ever mixing with 
the air breathed. The former process may 
be distinguished as general and the latter 
as local ventilation. Asa general rule dust 
and fumes can best be dealt with by local 
ventilation or other means, whereas impuri- 
ties due to the presence of employees and of 
lights burning must be got rid of by general 
ventilation. In the present report we propose 
to deal only with general ventilation, which 
is necessary in all cases, whether local venti- 
lation may also be required or not. Ina 
further report we hope to refer to local venti- 
lation and other means of preventing injury 
to health by dust and fumes. .. . 

By section 7 of the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1901, it is enacted that “ the 
Secretary of State may, by special order, 


prescribe a standard of sufficient ventilation 
for any class of factories or workshops, and 
that standard shall be observed in all factories 
or workshops of that class... .” 

By the effects of the air upon the senses 


' one can roughly judge as to whether a room 


is sufficiently ventilated according to one’s 
own subjective standard ; but the judgments 
of different persons agree only very roughly, 
and are liable to be alfected by various incl- 
dental circumstances. It is therefore desirable 
to have an objective criterion of what con- 
stitutes reasonably “sufficient ” ventilation. 
Except in cases where artificial ventilation 
by fans is employed, it is seldom practicable 
to measure directly with an anemometer the 


| amount of air supplied per person in a build- 


ing ; and the only practical objective criterion 


| hitherto legally recognised in general ad- 


ministration in connection with all factories 
and workshops is the existence of a certain 
ininimum (250 cub. ft.) of air-space per 
person employed. But this affords no reliable 
guarantee of reasonably sufficient ventilation, 
and, indeed, the most highly vitiated air met 
with by the Committee was in rooms with 


an air-space of about 10,000 cub, ft. per ’ 


person, or forty times the legal minimum. 

{t has long been recognised that the best 
objective criterion of the sufficiency of venti- 
lation in ordinary rooms is the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the air; and one of the 
chief points to occupy our attention was the 
question whether it is practicable to make 
use of this proportion as a legal standard of 
sufficient ventilation. The objection to such 
a standard appeared to be that the analysis 
of the air, if carried out with sufficient 
accuracy, was a troublesome and therefore 


| expensive process... . 


With a view to meeting these difficulties a 
method .... was devised by one of us by 
which the analysis can be done on the spot 


_ in less than five minutes if the apparatus, 


which is easily carried about, is brought to 


| the room requiring examination; or the 


sample required can be collected in a very 
small bottle such as can be carried without 


| inconvenience, and the analysis made at 


leisure =) et. 
Standards have been laid down by various 


| authorities as to the proportion of carbonic 


acid which ought not to be exceeded in the 
air of rooms .... From our own obser- 
vations we have come to the conclusion 
that it is reasonable to expect that under 
ordinary circumstances ten volumes should 
not be exceeded in factories or workshops 
unless gas is burning... . 

We are of opinion that it would materially 
assist towards efficiency in the ventilation of 
factories and workshops generally if a maxi- 
mum limit of carbonic acid allowable in the 
air during both daylight and gaslight were 
fixed in virtue of the power conferred on the 
Secretary of State by the Factory Act of 
1go1. We have found that as a general rule 
employers, and particularly the larger ones, 
are willing and anxious to do all that is 
within their power to secure efficient venti- 
lation of their factories and workshops, and 
that frequently the result of their efforts is 
admirable. Where failure occurs this often 
depends on thoughtless objections on the 
part of a small minority of the employees. 
We believe that the laying down of a legal 


_ standard would iead to such objections 


being overcome and to much more attention 
being given to the proper utilisation of 
existing means of ventilation. We also 
believe that it would have a good effect in 
preventing much wasteful expenditure on 


inefficient ventilators, &c.,as it would supply | 


a ready test of efficiency. While it would act 
as a means of putting pressure on backward 
or negligent employers, it would serve to 
protect from unjust criticisms those who have 
done what can reasonably be expected... . 

We are of opinion that heating arrange- 


necessity a temperature at least 25 degs. Fahr. 
above that of the outside air, in the absence of 
lights and employees but along with adequate 
ventilation, should be provided in all factories 
and workshops where the occupation is 
sedentary or involves little muscular exertion, 
and should be regularly used in the colder 
weather. In such occupations the tempera- 
ture should not be less than about 60 degs. 
Fahr., particularly where the work involves. 
delicate manipulations with the hands, 


Recommendations. 


After very careful consideration, we des re 
to make the following recommendations : — 

(1) Thatin exercise of the powers conferred 
on the Secretary of State by section 7 of the 
Factory Act of 1g0r such a standard of 
ventilation should be prescribed for all classes 
of factories and workshops not otherwise 
specially dealt with, that the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the air at about the breath- 
ing level and away from the immediate 
intluence of any special source of contamina- 
tion, such as a person or light, shall not 
(except on very foggy days, when no tests 
should be made, on account of the vitiated 
state of the outside air) rise during daylight, 
or after dark when only electric light is 
used, beyond twelve volumes of carbonic 
acid per 10,000 of air, and that when gas or 
oil is used for lighting the proportion shall 
not exceed twenty volumes alter dark or 
before the first hour after daylight ; the only 
exception to this rule to be in cases where 
the extra carbonic acid is produced in othe 
ways than by respiration or combustion, as: 
in breweries, &c. rE 

(2) That in the case of cotton-cloth factories 
with artificially humidified air the occupie: 
should have the option of coming under the 
regulation just mentioned, instead of remain- 
ing under the existing regulation. 

(3) That Inspectors of Factories shoulc 
inform employers of the results of any officia! 
analyses of the air in their factories or work- 
shops, should give notice that the ventilatior 
is deficient to any employer in whose factory 
or workshop the above proportions have beer 
found to be exceeded, and at the same time 
supply, so far as practicable, information a: 
to the nature of any defect noticed, anc 
that legal proceedings should not be taker 
against an employer unless after a reason 
able interval following such notice the statec 
proportion is found, on an average of tw 
or more samples taken in different parts o 
the room, to be again exceeded by on 
volume or more, and he is unable to shov 
that he has taken measures reasonabl 
calculated to secure the requisite ventilation 

(4) That arrangements be made by th 
Factory Department of the Home Office fo 
the analysis by a specially qualified perso: 
or persons of samples of air collected 
inspectors, and that any analysis on which : 
prosecution immediately depends shall hav 
been performed by such qualified person o 
persons. 

(5) That arrangements be made for Ip 
spectors of Factories to have the use 
when desired, of a properly tested portabl, 
apparatus for estimating on the spot th 
proportion of carbonic acid in air. 


Ordinary Dust from Floors, &c. 

In an appendix the Committee state :— 

The air of all factories and workshops 
whether or not the process is a dusty one, i 
necessarily contaminated to some exten 
with light dust from the floors, &c., th 
amount depending on the cleanliness of th 
room. This dust originates partly from th 
clothes and persons of those who are or hay 


| been present in the room and is thus liabl 


to contain infective micro-organisms. Som 
idea of the manner in which such organi 
dust accumulates in a room may be forme 
from determinations of the numbers o 
bacteria of all kinds present in the air; an 


ments capable of maintaining in case of | the following average results may be quote: 
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here in illustration [the outside air (winter) 
contained an average of o°8 micro-organisms 
per litre | :— 


| Micro- 
organisms 

per litre 

| of air, 
Elementary schools in(¢Cleaner — - a gr 
Dundee with natural Average - - = 125 
ventilation - CDirtier - | 198 

, Opened over twenty | 
Elementary schools in ot 5 ee 3II 
Dundee with natural’ 3 él sears Fe 
ventilation - Ai BO Ae ae ; 5 
Opened less than 

two years - 38 
One-roomed dwellings Reese ae ee u 
in Dublin - - | Dinter 7 * | of 
Tworoomed  dwell- poe sea i ata : | a 
ings in Dundee = htpietiag « - 4 2 éo 


| 


A number of determinations of bacteria in 
workrooms were made by the Committee. 
It soon, however, became evident that the 
results were so much influenced by the nature 
of the dust peculiar to the work that they 
were of limited value. Very little signif- 
cance can be attached to the presence of even 
large numbers of bacteria in the air if these 
bacteria are derived from material which is 
not likely to contain germs of disease. But 
of particular importance is the prevention of 
expectoration on the floors. 


Natural Ventilation Without Special 
Openings. 


In all rooms a certain amount of exchange 
of air occurs through the walls, roof, floor 
and various chinks, as was originally proved 
by Pettenkofer. He showed experimentally 
that when all visible chinks were closed in a 
room investigated by him the rate of ventila- 
tion was only diminished by 28 per cent., as 
compared with the rate when the windows 
‘and door were only closed in the ordinary 
way. How free the passage of air may be is 
shown by the fact that even in a small room 
there is still a brisk draught up the chimney 
after the door and windows are tightly closed. 
Thus in a room of 1,400 cub. ft. used for 
some of the experiments described below the 
chimney draught was 4,450 cub. ft. per hour, 
so that this amount of air was entering 
through the walls, &c. 

As it was important to obtain some general 
ideas as to the amount of air which may 

_ pass through a room unprovided with special 
openings for ventilation, a number of ex- 
periments on this point were made by one of 
the Committee. 

The details of these experiments cannot 
now be given, but taken as a whole they 
indicate that in small rooms, provided there 
is an open chimney, no gas burning, and an 
air-space of not less than 1,000 cub. ft. per 
person, the ventilation may often be fairly 


sufficient without open windows or other 


special means of ventilation. With a good 
coal fire burning in the grate the ventilation 

_ is likely to be fair, even with only 400 cub. 
_ft. of air-space per person. The larger the 
" size of the room, however, the greater becomes 
the need of special openings for ventilation ; 
and in rooms of over 5,000 cub. ft. open 
windows or special ventilators are nearly 
always necessary unless the air-space per 
person is very large or the roof is very 
permeable to air. In large and crowded 
rooms it is very difficult to provide adequate 
ventilation at all times except by the use of 
fans; but observations show that excellent 
results can be attained without mechanical 
ventilation even in a very large room if there 
is no crowding and the manufacture is not 
affected by external variations of atmosphere. 
The difficulty in ventilating crowded rooms, 

if fairly large, without fans is well illustrated 
by the notoriously bad ventilation of ele- 
mentary schools. The average proportion of 
carbonic acid in elementary schools without 
fan-ventilation was found to be 18°6 during 
the winter months, with an average of 186 


a 


cub. ft. of air-space per child and 15,450 
cub. ft. per room. 
Natural Ventilation through Special 
penings. 

The Committee continue :—Where special 
openings for ventilation of workshops and 
factories are used, these are in the great 
majority of cases open windows. As a 
general rule this seems to be the most practical 
arrangement in ordinary buildings. Where 
permanent openings such as ventilation shafts 
are also provided we have frequently observed 
that these are either totally insufficient in 
number or size, or have been blocked up 
in cold or windy weather, and left in 
this condition. It is evident that where 
windows are used for natural ventilation 
they require constant regulation, as their 
action is entirely dependent on the varying 
influence of wind and differences of tempera- 
ture between inside and outside. : 

Where open windows are used as outlets 
it not infrequently happens that a staircase, 
or the shaft of a lift, is the principal inlet. 
If the air thus entering has been more or less 
warmed by passing through a basement or 
ground floor which is heated in winter this 
arrangement is successful; but often enough, 
as already pointed out, the foul air from 
one flat is allowed to pass up into the next, 
so that the incoming air for the higher flat 
isfartooimpure. . . . 

In very wide rooms, sheds, &c., ventilation 
is usually carried out by means of special 
ventilators or shafts iu the roof, often supple- 
mented by Tobin tubes or other inlet open- 
ings. Where ventilation is mainly dependent 
on this plan it is essential that the openings 
should be sufficient in number and cross- 
section to perform their work even on still 
and warm days. 

Roughly speaking, a greater velocity than 
about 2ooft. per minute upa ventilating shaft 
cannot usually be counted on, even with 
free entrance of air to the room. A cylin- 
drical shaft 1ft. in diameter has an area of 
nearly ‘8 cub. ft., and will therefore carry off 
about 200 by 60 by ‘8 =9,600 cub. ft. of air 
per hour. Hence, to give a ventilation of 
about 2,000 cub. ft. per person per hour, one 
sach outlet ventilator would be needed for 
every five persons, or 1 sq. ft. of free outlet 
shaft for every six persons, together with 
corresponding inlet provision. We have 
observed that the provision of ventilating 
shafts is frequently quite insufficient. Often, 
too, the shafts are so obstructed by various 
elaborate contrivances above or in the 
course of the shaft that they are of very little 
use except in windy weather, when they are 
least needed, as natural ventilation by other 
means is then at its maximum. It is 
unfortunate that ventilation is frequently 
regarded from a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative aspect. Arrangements which 
are well designed witha view to prevention 
of draughts in cold weather or to utilising 
the effects of wind are often quite insufficient 
to give the necessary quantity of air in warm 
or still weather, so that unless windows are 
freely opened the ventilation may be very 
bad. If the ventilators are designed so as 
only to give sufficient air in cold or windy 
weather they will not give nearly enough in 
still weather; and if they give enough in 


| still and warm weather they will usually 


cause draughts in cold and windy weather 
unless they are partially closed. 

The truth is that natural ventilation, 
whether by means of shafts, &c., or by open 
windows, needs constant regulation and 


‘attention; and in factories and workshops 


employers should make such arrangements 
that not only are sufficient means of venti- 
lation provided for all weathers, but that 
some one person is definitely responsible for 
their regulation in eachroom. . . . 

The more crowded a room is the less easy 
does it become to secure adequate supply and 
distribution of air without the use of fans. 


| A great deal will, however, depend on the 


adequacy of the heating arrangements, the 
Situation of the windows or other open- 
ings, and the possibilities of using them 
for ventilation without causing intolerable 
draughts. In cases where, after due notice of 
inadequate ventilation has been given, the 
air is not kept within the proposed limits of 
purity, we are very decidedly of opinion that 
the employer can be fairly called upon to 
provide adequate mechanical or other venti- 
lation, with the inlets and outlets so arranged 
as to avoid draught, or else to reduce the 
number of persons employed in the room. 
Ventilation by Fans. 
Ventilation by fans has the great ad- 
vantages that (1) practically unlimited 
quantities of air can be supplied ; (2) the 
supply is completely under control, so that it 
can always be relied on; (3) the incoming 
air can be warmed, moistened or filtered 
from soot; (4) dust and fumes can be re- 
moved at or near the points where they are 
given off. These advantages are so great, as 


compared with the cost involved, that where 


engine power or electricity is available 
mechanical ventilation is now very largely 
used in factory ventilation, even in rooms 
which are not crowded. 

A fan may be placed in either an inlet or 
an outlet for air, the best arrangement for 


| any particular case depending on circum- 


stances. If it is necessary to warm, filter or 
moisten the incoming air, the fan should, as 
a trule, be in an inlet, so that no untreated 
air can enter the room. On the other hand, 


| if the incoming air has not to be treated the 


most convenient position is usually in an 
outlet placed high up. The incoming air 


| then enters through the walls, roof and 
| various openings. The incoming air-currents 


should be so directed and subdivided as to 
secure proper distribution of air and reduce 
draught toa minimum. In rooms of great 
superficial area several fans are needed to 


| secure proper distribution ; and often a com- 


bination of inlet and outlet fans is advan- 
tageous. Where a fan is used for the 
removal of dust, steam or fumes which are 
escaping into the air, and cannot be dealt 
with at their point of origin, the fan should 
be placed so as to draw off the vitiated air 
as directly as possible, and particularly not 
to draw it across the room. Mistakes as to 
this point are not infrequent. Proper heating 
arrangements must of course be combined 
with fan ventilation, whether or not the 


| incoming air is heated. 


With a propeller fan only about 40 per 
cent. of the energy communicated to the air, 
or less, is expended in driving it in the 
required direction parallel to the axis of the 
fan.* Even so, however, the volume of air 
which can be propelled with a trifling ex- 
penditure of power is enormous. The number 


| of foot-pounds (F.P.) of work communicated 


to the air per second in driving it forwards 


is , where 


W = weight in Ibs. of air moved per second, 
V = velocity of air-current forwards in 
ft. per second, ji 
g = acceleration due to gravity in ft. per 
second ; 


| but 1 cub. ft. of air weighs about ‘o78lbs., 


and g = 32'2; hence, if Vol.= volume of air 
moved in cub. ft. per second, the formula 
becomes — 
NMolno O70Rx Va 
F.Po= 64°4 
== VOlane V> x OOl2r. 
Hence, if the opening of the fan is 2ft. in 


revolving 690 times per minute, Mr. W. G. Walker found 
that with the best arrangement of blades 42'8 per cent. of the 
energy communicated to the air by the fan was expended 
in driving it forwards. The fan was delivering 2,420ft. of 
air per minute, and the horse-power communicated to the 
air was ‘'0334.—(Proc. Inst. of Mechan. Engineers, Nov 


| 1897.) 
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volume of air delivered is 40 cub. ft. per 
second, or 144,000ft. per hour, so that the 


velocity through the opening is a or 


12°7ft. per second, the foot-pounds per second 
of work expended in driving forward the air 
will be 40 x 
equivalent to 468 foot- pounds per minute, or 
468 
33,000 
about 20 per cent. of the energy communi- 
cated from the driving belt to the fan is 
utilised in driving forward the air, the horse- 
power required to drive the fan will be only 
O'07. 

The volume of air moved by a fan varies 
directly as its rate of revolution, and the 
work done on the air varies as the square 
of the velocity of the air-current, so that the 
work done by the fan varies as the cube of 
its rate of revolution. It is thus an economy 
of power, as well as of wear and tear, to 
employ a fan of sufficient size not to require 
a very high rate of speed. fe 

Where a propeller fan or duct leading out- 
wards from it opens on the south side of a 
building exposed to wind the pressure of the 
wind may easily cause so much air to blow 
backwards through the centre of the fan that 
the current is for the time completely reversed. 

The passage of air backwards through 
the centre of a propeller fan can be remedied 
without increasing the speed by blocking the 
central part, which is of little use under any 
circumstances. The fan will then work 
efficiently against a much greater adverse 
pressure. gee 

As a general rule a duct or its combined 
branches ought to have a cross-sectional area 
equal to or somewhat greater than that of 
the fan opening; and where, as often occurs, 
it is necessary to restrict the size of the ducts 
and use rapid air-currents,a form of fan 
with correspondingly restricted opening and 
working efficiently against correspondingly 
increased pressure should be employed. An 
ordinary open pfopeller fan is useless in such 
a case, and a centrifugal fan is best. 

For the purposes of general ventilation, 
however, it is evidently preferable to employ 
fans and ducts with wide openings, and to 
run the fan at the lowest velocity which will 
secure under all conditions a sufficient air- 
current. It should also be borne in mind 
that at every point which the air has to pass 
at an increased velocity due to narrowing or 
obstruction of the duct there is great increase 
of the work required to move the air, since 
the work increases as the square of the 
velocity. If a propeller fan 2ft. in diameter, 
or 3°14 sq. ft. in area, is drawing its air 
supply through a duct narrowed at one point 
to 1 sq. ft. in area, the output of the fan, 
when running at a given velocity, has been 
found to be reduced to about a third of what 
it would otherwise be. 

A rectangular bend in a duct has been 
found to produce a resistance equivalent to 
that caused by an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent. in the velocity, or 100 per cent. in the 
pressure needed merely to set the air in 
motion at the same velocity. Sharp bends 
should therefore be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. The loss at a bend is greatly dimin- 
ished by making it gradual. There is also 
a loss at the entrance of a duct equivalent to 
that caused by an increase of nearly a third 
in the velocity, unless the opening is trumpet- 
shaped. 

Frictional resistance of the duct walls must 
also be taken into account. Its amount is 
proportional to the total internal surface of 
the duct, but inversely proportional to the 
sectional area. It follows that the duct 
should, so far as possible, be of such a shape 
as to present a minimum of internal surface 
with a maximum of sectional area, and that 
it is disadvantageous to subdivide an air- 
current between several ducts. 


= 0'0142 horse-power. Assuming that 
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Law Cases. 


‘‘ Appurtenances ” to a _ Villa. — The 
case of Webster v. Brewis was recently 
heard in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice. The predecessor in title of 
the defendant, Thomas Brewis, purchased in 
1892 a plot of land forming part of a build- 
ing estateat Enfield, and covenanted that he, 
his heirs and assigns would not erect on the 
land any buildings other than one or two 
detached villa residences “with the appur- 
tenances thereto” of a certain value. In 
June, 1901, the plot of land, with the dwell- 
ing-house, stables and coach-house which 
had been erected on it, was conveyed to the 
defendant. In February, 1900, the plaintiff 
had purchased an adjoining plot of land on 
the same estate and erected a dwelling-house 
onit. The defendant recently pulled down 
a portion of the fence separating his piece 
of land from that of the plaintiff, and 
erected a building 30ft. in length and about 
2oft. high. The plaintiff alleged that such 
building was not an appurtenance of the 


| defendant’s dwelling-house and was a breach 


of his covenant, and that it caused her serious 
injury and annoyance as owner of the ad- 
joining house by obstructing the access of 
light and air to certain of her windows, from 
which it is only 8ft distant, and by inter- 
fering with the prospect from the windows. 
She contended that a lower building would 
have sufficed for the purpose—bicycles, fire- 
wood, &c.—Mr. Justice Farwell held that 
the purposes for which the building was 
used were reasonable for the purposes of 
a villa of the character of the defendant’s, 
and that the defendant was entitled to erect 
such a building without regard to the con- 
venience of his neighbour, who could not 
dictate to him the height to which, or the 
position in which, it ought to be built. The 
action was misconceived, and must be dis- 
missed with costs. 


A Case concerning Sir Rowand Anderson. 
—In the Scottish Court of Sessions (Outer 
House) Lord Low was recently informed that 
a settlement had been arrived at in the 
action by George Mackie Watson (formerly 
George Watson), architect, Edinburgh, against 
Sir Robert Rowand Anderson, LL.D., archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. The defendant is senior 
partner of the firm of Anderson, Simon & 
Crawford, architects, 16, Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh. The plaintiff, who was in his 
employment for twenty-three years, from 
1876 to April, 1899, averred that by agreement 
between him and the defendant, he, while in 
the defendant’s employment, was allowed on 
a large number of the defendant’s commis- 
sions a fee at first of 5 and afterwards of 
10 per cent. on the defendant’s profit from 
these commissions. ‘The plaintiff was also 
entitled to accept employment from his own 
clients and to have the use of the defendant’s 
office and staff for such work. In considera- 
tion of these facilities the defendant was 
entitled to two-thirds of the plaintiff's fees, 
and this arrangement was acted on down to 
the time the plaintiff left. At that time the 
plaintiff averred the defendant had in hand 
many commissions which were subject to 
the agreement, and in the event of the 
defendant failing to count and reckon with 
him for these he sued for a sum of £500. 
The defendant stated that he had given the 
plaintiff every opportunity of examining his 
books, but the latter had made no attempt 
to do so. Owing to the plaintiff having 
refused to disclose the amount of fees he had 
received, or to examine and make up accounts 
from the defendant’s books, the defendant 
averred that he was unable to ascertain on 
which side the balance lay, but he believed 
and averred that the sum due to him in the 
plaintiff's hands was greater than the amount 
he owed the plaintiff. If after examina- 
tion of the books was made it was found that 


he had received too much from the plaintiff he 
offered to pay the balance. The case was 
taken out of Court in terms ofa joint minute. 


Sewer Trenches in Streets.—The case of 
Bull v. Mayor, &c., of Shoreditch was heard 
in the Court of Appeal on Wednesday last. 
This was an appeal by the plaintiff from a 
verdict and judgment entered for the de- 
fendants when the case was tried for the 
second time before Mr. Justice Phillimore 
anda common jury: The action was brought 
to recover damages for personal injuries 
sustained by the plaintiff, who was being 
driven in a hansom cab between ten and 
eleven o’clock on the night in question along 
a road within the defendants’ district. The 
defendants had been putting down the 
new sewer, and a trench had been filled in 
and the barriers removed five or six days 
previously. There had been rain that even- 
ing, and the new soil had sunk, and the 
cabman pulled over to the wrong side 
of the road hoping to find better going 
there. To fill the trench and to replace the 
gravel that had been dug out and sold when 
the trench was made the defendants, in their 
capacity of sewer authority, had permitted 
rubbish to be shot into the trench. A load 
was brought for this purpose after the trench 
was filled, and instead of taking it away the 
carter, who was not the defendants’ servant, © 
shot it on the side of the road. Over this 
heap the cab passed, with the result that the 
plaintiff and his companion were thrown out. 
—The Master of the Rolls said he thought 
the defendants had been guilty of mis- 
feasance, and therefore the plaintiff was 
entitled to judgment. The Lords Justices con- 
curred. Judgment accordingly, with costs. 


Public Urinals: Injunction against a 
Council.—The case of Leyman v. The Hessle | 
Urban District Council was heard last 
Thursday in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice. The plaintiff com- 
plained that in August, 1901, the defendants 
had erected a public urinal on the road 
leading from Hessle to Hull within 12ft. 
of the entrance gates to his house. This 
proved a nuisance, and he accordingly 
claimed a mandatory injunction against the 
defendants to compel them to remove it. 
The defendants denied that it was a 
nuisance, and stated that they had erected 
it under the provisions of section 39 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, as being “ proper 
and convenient.’—Mr. Justice Joyce, in 
giving judgment, said that the urinal, by 
reason of its position and construction, must 
be a serious annoyance to the plaintiff and 
those inhabiting his house. The test was 
whether there was a material interference 
with the ordinary comfort and convenience 
of the plaintiff in the enjoyment of his 
property. Huis Lordship thought there was. 
It was said that private interests must give 
way to the public good. Where was that in 
the statute? There was no legal necessity 
for the defendants to put the urinal in this 
road atall. Ifthey could not putit anywhere 
without creating a nuisance then they could 
notdoitatall. There would bea mandatory 
injunction against them to remove the urinal 
within six weeks. 


Ventilation of the Court of Appeal.—On 
Friday last Lord Justice Vaughan Willams 
stated that he had received complaints of the 
excessive draught caused by the opening of 
the windows of the Court. He understood ~ 
that formerly cold air was admitted into the 
Court by a pipe in the floor, but that the use 
of it was discontinued as it injected more 
dust than air. Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., said — 
that in the Parliamentary Committee Rooms, 
which were small and often crowded to 
excess, most successful and  thoroughly- 
efficient ventilation had been secured by an 
electric fan high up in one of the windows 
and a Tobin ventilator below. 
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Open-Air Sanatoria for Consumptives. 


MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 

tion was held on Friday last. Mr. 

Henry T. Hare presided. The following were 

elected members : — Messrs. L. L. Jeeves, C. D. 

mower, G. R. Bryce, H. Rigg, 3B. G., 

Gwyther, John Swarbrick, G. A. Soames 
and A. C. Bossom. 

Mr. C. C. Brewer then read his paper on 
“Sanatoria,” of which the following is a 
brief summary :— 

Existing sanatoria as to their plans may 
roughly be divided into two classes: firstly, 
those built on a concentrated plan; and, 
secondly, those on the cottage, or block 
system; that is to say, they vary from the 
large hotel-like buildings, such as Falken- 
stein and Hohenhonnef, in Germany, both 
having five floors, to Nordrach and the 
American Cottage Sanatoria, with quite 
small blocks, having two floors at most. 
Nordrach, perhaps the most successful of all 
these sanatoria, is on the cottage plan, and 
there can be no doubt that, from a purely 
medical point of view, this plan is best; 
but the disadvantages in working are many 
and obvious both as regards convenience 
and economy. 

The medical requirements are extremely 
simple. Every part of the building must 
be (i) well ventilated; (ii) free from dust 
and easily cleansed; (iii) patients’ rooms, 
in addition to abundant fresh air, must have 
as much sunlight as possible, and must be 
protected from cold winds; (iv) the build- 
ing must be as sound-proof as practicable. 
The perfect sanatorium, therefore, will be the 
one that fulfils these requirements, and at the 
same time is convenient of management and 
supervision, provides reasonable comfort for 
patients in all weathers, and has not too 
much the appearance of a hospital or barrack, 
but which must not, on the other hand, 
degenerate into the hotel or hydropathic 
establishment. 

After showing on the screens plans of 
several German buildings, and criticising 
them, Mr. Brewer showed the plan of the 
small English sanatorium built for the 
East Anglian Sanatorium Co. at Nayland, 
_ Suffolk, of which Dr. Walker is the medical 
director. 

This-building was originally intended for 
twenty-eight paying patients, but seven more 
rooms were fitted up in the roof during 
construction. 


Slightly Radiating Wings 
were adopted, and the angle which these 
make with the centre has been found to be 
about right, that is to say, they afford a 
certain amount of shelter without shutting 
off the sidelight from the centre. Each wing 
contains six ordinary patients’ bedrooms 
(roft..by 14ft. by 8ft. 6in.) on each floor, and 
larger bay rooms at each end, those next 
the open-air galleries being given up to staff 
officers’ rooms so that control is always kept 


over patients in the galleries and also over | 


the corridors. Practically the whole width 
of the south wall is window from 2ft. 6in. 
sill-level to the ceilings. A corresponding 
light is put in right across the north wall of 
the room above 6ft. high, and again in the 
corridor opposite, so that a complete blow 
through can be obtained. 

The sanitary blocks are placed centrally 


behind the patients’ blocks, and a nurses’. 


room at each end close to the secondary 
staircases. The administration block is at 
right angles to the main block,with a passage 
through to the dining-room which is an 
almost detached room. The small passage 
connecting the administration block, with 
the dining-room was originally planned as 
an open verandah, but glass screens had to 


| the administrative 


_ is extremely simple. 


| bers to be accommodated increase. 
| are then at 


’ weather. 
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be fitted which in really fine and settled 
weather can be removed. 

Stretching eastwards from the dining-room 
come the kitchen and offices, with extra 


larders and stores in a basement under the © 
east end of the block. Here an open corridor | 


is provided, but there is a passage-way 


| through kitchen and pantry which can be | 


used in windy weather. ‘There is no first 
floor over the dining-room and kitchen block. 
On the first floor over the administrative 


| block is a pathological room, and sewing 


and linen rooms. The front portion of the 
first floor is similar to the ground floor. On 


_ the top floor on the east side are patients’ 
' room and on the west nurses’ and servants’ 


Owing to the slope of the ground 
blocks are midway 
between the ground- and first-floor patients’ 


Tooms. 


| room, so that patients on either floor have 
_ only to go up or down one flight of steps to 


reach the dining-room. 

The Planning of Small Sanatoria 
Difficulties undoubt- 
edly increase enormously directly the mem- 
You 
once confronted with the 
question of area covered, and distance 
from dining-room and kitchen, and the 
number of floors allowable. As it is ex- 
ceedingly important that patients should 
dine in the general dining-room as often as 
possible, this question of the distance of the 
patients’ rooms from the dining-room is 
really a vital one. It has sometimes been 
suggested that the buildings should be built 
on a great number of floors, and lifts pro- 
vided. Against this there are two objections 
(1) the fear that the lower rooms might 
ventilate into the upper; (2) the expense of 
running the lifts, which would have to be 
very large, as they would be chiefly used in 
going. to and from meals, and therefore 
by practically the whole of the patients at 
once. 

In this climate verandahs outside the bed- 
rooms are generally considered a mistake. 
The open-air galleries should be placed 
either in between the rooms (I have some- 
times wondered whether the ideal plan would 
not be to have one between every alternate 
room) or at the ends of corridor or quite 
away from the house. They should not be 
less than toft. deep, and there should be 
ample space laterally, say 8[t. to each person. 

Ventilation. 

In some German and, I believe, some 
American sanatoria mechanical ventilation 
is resorted to. But this seems a great mis- 
take—one of the objects of the treatment is 


the hardening of the patients, and for this | 
| patient:--The room should face south or 


| south-east ; 


there can be nothing better than open 
windows. Casements opening in have been 
found the best form of window. Sashes 
only allow of half the window-space being 
used for ventilation, and casements opening 
out are most troublesome and noisy in windy 


should be hopper hung or on centres, and it 
is a good plan to have lift butt hinges to the 
casements so that they may be taken right 
away in hot weather. Open fireplaces, 
except for appearance in sitting-rooms, are 
not advisable on account of the dust, and 
low-pressure steam is generally admitted to 
be the best form of heating. Hot water 
would, of course, be preferable were it not 
that in sanatoria the temperature of rooms 
may fall below freezing, and there is a 
danger of burst pipes; and as the radiators 
are chiefly used for a short time while 
patients are dressing, hot water will not 
heat them rapidly enough. Besides, with 
very long, low buildings such as I have been 
advocating, hot water cannot be efficiently 
used. The best position for the radiator in 
patients’ rooms is another point, I think, to 
be settled. 

The radiators should be fixed at some 
little distance from the wall to allow of 


| duction in 
| consequently in the number of stairs; (2) the 


The upper parts of the windows | 


dusting behind, and should be of such a 
pattern that a brush can be used between 
tubes. 

The doors of patients’ rooms and open-air 
galleries should be made large enough to 
allow of beds being wheeled in and out with 
ease. 

; The Flooring 

of patients’ rooms and corridors is a question 
to which a great deal of attention has been 
given—smooth, plain linoleum is probably 
the best for both. ‘Tiles, parquet or mosaic 
are excellent, except on -account of noise, 
and this is of the very greatest importance. 
Sanatoria with long lengths of corridor and 
a number of rooms having both doors and 
windows sprung on to them are apt to be so 
noisy as to have a really bad effect on 
nervous patients ; and everything in the way 
of rubber doorsteps, silent window-fastenings, 
and noiseless floor-coverings must be adopted. 
Probably the india-rubber flooring now used 
in banks, &c., would be the best if expense 
allowed. The floors of the dining-room may 
very well be of hardwood and of the open- 
air galleries unglazed tiles. 

Fixed hanging cupboards running up to 
the ceiling are better than wardrobes, as 
dust underneath, behind, and on the tops of 
the latter is avoided. 

Electric light is, of course, the best form of 
illumigant, and its advantages are so great 
that it should be installed almost at any 
cost. It is necessary to have the fittings 
arranged so that the lamps shall not swing 
and be broken by the draughts that blow 
through the rooms, and, of course, to have 
the switches in patients’ rooms within reach 
of the bed. It is also well to have at the 
same point an extra plug, which may be 
used for keeping plates warm or for a lamp 
for examining throats. Here also should be 
fixed the push of the bell to ring in the 
nurses’ duty-room by day and bedroom by 


| night. 


As to the Height of Rooms, 
8ft. 6in. or oft. at most has been found a 
good and convenient height. In Continental 
sanatoria rooms vary from 12ft.to r4ft. The 
advantages of low rooms are (r) the re- 
the height of the building, 


reduction in the cube, and consequently the 
cost of the building; (3) the convenience of 
cleaning, the top corners being easily reached 
with an ordinary mop; (4) the ease of open- 
ing the top lights of windows. But, of 
course, with such low rooms the windows 
must be tight up to the ceiling. To recapi- 
tulate the chief points to remember in 
designing the ideal room of a consumptive 


should be ventilated back and 
front, as should be the corridor behind. The 
windows should be the full width of the 


| room, and the sill low enough for the patient 


to see out when lying in bed, and should be 
carried right up to the ceiling; they should 
open inwards and to their full extent, as well 
as being entirelyremovable. Open fireplaces 
should be avoided, and the heating provided 
should be such that the room may be warmed 
speedily. The doorway should allow the 
bed to pass. The room should be as close 
to dining-rooms, bath and watercloset as 
possible, and separated from them by the 
least number of steps. The usual hospital 
precautions against dust should be taken, 
and the walls and floor should be made as 


| sound-proof as possible. 


Miss Jane Walker, M.D., then read a paper 
entitled ‘Notes on the Construction of a 
Sanatorium from a Medical Point of View.” 


. The following is a summary :— 


In building a sanatorium for the treatment 
of consumptive patients we must keep ever 
before our minds the meaning of the so-called 
“open-air treatment.” This term, which has 
come into very general use, is a convenient 
one, but is apt to be misleading, for it has 
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lead not only the general public but even 
people in authority to assert that all that is 
required is open air, and that if windows are 
only opened consumption will diminish and 
in time cease to exist. Now the sanatorium 
treatment of consumption is a great deal 
more than this. It is a minute and elaborate 
system made up of endless details, all of 
which are important. It is not enough to 
say, Open all windows in all weathers and 
all will be well; nor even to add, Feed all 
patients very plentifully. With these two 
points, essential as they are, must be united 
careful regulation of exercise and rest and 
constant medical supervision. No two cases 
can be treated on exactly the same lines: the 
sick individual, and not the individual sick- 
ness, must concern us; in other words, the 
reaction of a patient to his environment is 


a very important element in the cure of | 


consumption. 

In building a sanatorium for a large 
number of phthisical patients the points 
which must be kept specially in mind are 
that just as 

Overcrowding and want of Sunlight 
and of fresh air are factors in promoting the 
disease, so abundant space for each patient, 
and, if it may be so stated, a superabundant 
supply of fresh air and light, are among the 
chief means of combating the disease. Abun- 
dant sunlight and fresh air are necesSary on 
two grounds: firstly, because they tend 
directly to kill the organisms of disease ; 


and, secondly, because they increase the | 


patient’s power of resistance ; whereas im- 
pure air keeps him in a low state of health 
and so renders him an easy prey to the inroads 
of the tubercle bacillus. 


There is in some minds a great feeling | 


against treating patients in a sanatorium 
instead of in their own homes, partly because 
of the supposed danger of massing a large 
number of consumptive patients together, 
and partly because of the fear lest the treat- 


ment in a sanatorium should degenerate into | 


a mere routine by which every patient is 
treated exactly alike. The first danger is 


overcome by (in addition to antiseptic pre- | 
cautions) spreading the sanatorium buildings | 


over a large area in a somewhat isolated 


spot; and the second by realising that 
the sanatorium treatment is_ essentially 
individualistic. 


The following conditions are necessary for 
an establishment for consumptive patients. 
The building must be placed on a slope 
facing south, and at such an elevation above 
the surrounding country that air is ensured 
free from the impurities caused by industrial 
establishments, business or traffic of any 
kind. The building should be surrounded 
by woods, meadows and streams, and the 
farm should be at some distance from the 
sanatorium. 

The sanatorium should be so constructed 
that the strictest attention can be easily paid 
to cleanliness ; the heating should be by some 
central system. The greatest restrictions 
should be placed upon all accessories, such as 
carpets and curtains, &c., which may harbour 
dust, and the lighting should be by electricity. 
But as, in spite of the best ventilation, the 
air inside a building is never so pure as that 
without, arrangements must be made to allow 
of patients spending as much time as possible 
in the open air, so that the rooms are used 
practically for sleeping only. Inthisclimate 
verandahs are a mistake; they keep off sun- 
light and air. There should be covered 
shelters either quite away from the house or 
built as an extension of the corridors. 

A very important element in the possi- 
bility of constantly living in the open air, 
and of rational ventilation, is protection from 
wind. This can best be obtained by placing 
the building on the slope of a hill at some 
distance from the top and facing nearly due 
south. A south wind is rare, and as it 
nearly always brings rain it cannot bring 


dust, and, therefore, is the least harmful that 
blows. Another point in the efficient venti- 
lation of the building is the construction and 
situation of the windows. It is essential 
that the patients’ part of the building, at 
any rate, should be only one room thick, the 
rooms facing south, with a corridor behind, 
into which open windows facing north. 
Each patients’ room should have, practically, 
the whole of the south side window space ; 
the lower part of the window should be of 
the casement type, as sash windows at the 
best only allow of half the available space 
being used as fresh-air inlet ; the upper part 
of the windows should be flaps or casements, 
falling inwards. On the north side of the 
rooms should be a similar series of upper 
windows, which should be opposite to the 
windows in the corridor. 

In a building such as this, standing in 


complete isolation, the only source of infec- | 
tion can be from the patients themselves. To | 


eliminate risk from this source as much as 


possible, all excreta must be rendered harm- | 
less, and care must be taken that no infectious | 


disease be able to spread. The means by 
which this is obtained are by total pro- 


hibition of all promiscuous expectoration, by | 


providing each patient with a suitable 
portable spitting flask when he is out of his 
room, and placing a properly fitting cup in 
each bedroom; by having a disinfecting 
chamber for furniture, clothes, bedding, &c. ; 
by having walls that can be colour-washed 
and floors that are impermeable. All these 
measures should be taken not only to render 
the tubercle bacilli harmless but also to 
eliminate the various other micro-organisms 
which endanger health. Owing to these 
precautions, the prophylactic treatment of 
persons of a phthisical tendency, especially 
children, can go on side by side with that of 
consumptive patients. 

As carefully-regulated exercise and rest 
play important parts in the curative treat- 
ment of consumption, it is necessary in an 
establishment of this kind to have due 
facilities for carrying out these two factors in 
the treatment. The great end in view is to 
strengthen the heart and body muscles, and 
with this object the building should be 
surrounded by paths at varying gradients, 
some shady, some sunny, and all free from 
dust. 


Arrangements should be made for | 


sufficient rest and avoidance of over-fatigue | 


by providing a large number of benches and 
covered seats at intervals along the paths. 
There should also be a suitable couch in 


reclining chairs in all the shelters of a kind 
not injured if left out in all weathers. 


The subject of the sanitation ofa sanatorium | 


is important. In view of the fact that the 
Royal Sewage Commission in their interim 
report practically admit the possibility of 
bacterial processes producing reasonably good 
effluents, it would seem that either land treat- 
ment or treatment by one or other of the 
bacterial processes might be adopted. The 
exact method of 
Sewage-Disposal 

will depend on the nature of the soil surround- 
ing the sanatorium and also on the slope of 
the ground. If the soil be light, sandy loam, 
and theslope and other conditions favourable, 
land treatment should be preferred. If, on 
the other hand, the soil be peat or clogging 
sand, such as Bagshot sand, probably a septic 


tank, followed by some form of bacterial | 


bed, will be the best method. 

It is extremely doubtful if any of bacterial 
beds can be relied on to destroy pathogenic 
germs. In the case of the land effluents the 
destruction of pathogenic germs could not be 
relied on, but no doubt mechanical separation 
of the organisms takes place, and also, the 
process being slow as compared with bacteria 


beds, pathogenic germs would be more apt | 
to be destroyed. Thermal processes, though ° 


best on theoretical grounds, cannot compete 


in point of cost with chemical methods. The 
ozone method has been tried with apparent 
success on the continent, both with water and 
sewage effluents, but the cost of installation 
is a serious element. I should feel inclined 
to advocate the use of chlorine compounds ; 
for example, bleaching powder, or else sodium 
hypochlorite. These chemicals are cheap ; 
the former can be bought anywhere, and the 
latter from the United Alkali Company, and 
they are possessed of conspicuous germicidal 
properties. 

To supplement the remarks of Mr. Brewer 
on the internal arrangements of the sana- 
torium, I have a few observations on 


The Treatment of the Walls. 


The walls of the bed- and sitting-rooms 


and of the corridors should be painted or 
colour-washed with some cheap material. It 
is not advisable to have varnished walls. 
There is a constant percolation of air through 
the ceilings and walls of ordinary dwelling- 
houses, sufficient to materially aid in their 
ventilation. By varnishing walls, not only 
is the air prevented from gaining access to 
the rooms, but a cool surface is presented 
upon which in cold weather the warmer air 
of the rooms condenses, and a continual state 
of moisture of the walls results, which, 
especially in damp or foggy weather, may be 
described as sweating. I have found, by 
personal experience of a varnished bedroom, 


_ that all metal things, suchas keys, scissors, &c., 


are continually rusty, if kept in it, and that 
the room tends to have a damp, musty smell, 
and that inspite of perpetual open windows. 

If walls are colour-washed, and done again 
as a routine thing from time to time, and the 
walls of the bedrooms are done always when 
a patient leaves the sanatorium, the expense 
is not great, and the certainty that the walls 
are Clean and aseptic is secured. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall proposed a vote of thanks 
to the authors. He said radiators should be 
placed at the back of theroom. Ina hospital 
of course they were placed under the windows 
to prevent draughts, but in a sanatorium the 
windows were open and the case was different. 
Mr. Keith D. Young seconded the vote. The 
secretary of the Mount Vernon Hospital for 
Consumption, Mr. Arnold Mitchell, Mr. Hare 
and Dr. Hudson also spoke. Dr. F. J. 
Wethered said the successful prize essays in 
the King’s Competition for a sanatorium 
would be published very shortly. 

Mr. Brewer and Dr. Walker briefly replied. 


“4 : : 
each patient’s room, and an ample supply of | Tbe yates Ca ee Opening aaa 


ground were objectionable as they destroyed 


| privacy. Only one laundry was necessary. 


The Royal Architectural Museum. 

A special general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Monday 
evening last to adopt a resolution accepting 
the gift of the Royal Architectural Museum 
at Westminster as premises for the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Henry T. Hare) Finis 
presided, who, in proposing the resolution, 
said the chief conditions were the payment 
of about £700 deficit, the maintenance of the 
Museum free to the public, small compensa- 
tion to one of the art masters, and the reten- 
tion of the present Curator, whose services 
would no doubt be of great value to the 
Association. 
the scheme from Messrs. H. L. Florence, 
T. Watson, A. T, Bolton, Rudge, J. Norton, 
C. H. Brodie, Ll. Down and A. O. Collard: 
Mr. Louis Ambler seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by Messrs. W. H. Seth- 
Smith, Maurice B. Adams, F. T. Baggallay, 
C. F. Hayward, O. Fleming, E. O. Sachs, T. 
Blashill, F. N. Reckitt, H. Satchell, T. H. 
Watson, W. H. White, Lishman, R. P. Jones, 
and E. H. Swinfen Harris. It was carried 
unanimously, and on the motion of Mr. Hare 
a vote of thanks was accorded Mr. M. B. 
Adams, Mr. Seth-Smith, and the Council of 


‘the Museum. 


He then read letters approving _ 
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CHURCH OF ST. 
COLUMBA, EDINBURGH. 


HIS new Established church is to be | 


erected on a prominent corner site on 
the Queensferry Road. It is designed in the 
Norman style. The exterior is very simply 


treated in a manner characteristic of Scottish | 


medizval work. The entrance is in the 


tower, which is large and square on plan and | 


is finished with an octagonal stone spirelet. 
The plan consists of a nave, with a semi- 
circular apse, and two side aisles. Part of 
the north aisle is increased in width to form 
a chapel with an apsidal termination. The 
semi-circular domes of the apses, which form 
important features of the interior, it is 


proposed to richly decorate with mosaic or | 


fresco. The rest of the interior will be 
finished in stone. The church will accommo- 
date goo persons. The halls and offices are 


grouped at the east end of the church around | 
a garth. The large hall accommodates 345 | 


persons. The total cost will be between 
£7,000 and £8,000. The architect is Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers, I.A., of Glasgow. The 
drawing illustrated on this page is by Mr. J. 
Jeffrey Waddell. 


EDINBURGH A.A. 


The Palace of Versailles. 


HE Associate Section of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association held their 


| of the gardens. 


first ordinary meeting on Wednesday last in | 


the rooms at 117, George Street, Mr. J. 
Douglas Trail occupying the chair. 


Mr. John Wilson read a paper on “ The | 


Palace of Versailles.” He began by making 
some references to the historical interest of 
the building. It is intimately connected 


with the lives of Louis XIV., XV. and XVI. | 
of France, and also of Marie Antoinette. | 


The palace is situated close to the town of 
Versailles, about sixteen miles from Paris. 
Though founded by Louis XIII., Louis XIV. 


practically built the whole palace during the | 


latter half of the seventeenth century. The 


approach and great court are on a scale | 
commensurate with thesize and magnificence | 


of the building. The entrance front is plain 
and dignified, but the terrace or garden front is 


sumptuous and isin keeping with the grandeur | 


of the gardens. It was mentioned that the 
Renaissance part of Hampton Court Palace 
was somewhat like Versailles. It is well 
known that the architect of Hampton Court 
studied the Palace of Versailles before 
designing the building. 
cannot be compared with any of our own 
palaces, as it is fully twice as large as 
Hampton Court Palace. 
is seen on the entrance front, is a very fine 
piece of work. The marble or state rooms 
were next described. These rooms are each 
named after one or other of the planets, and 


have the walls covered with marble mosaic, | 
painted and_ gilded. | 
Special mention was made of the Room of | 


with the ceilings 


Hercules. This room is nearly 6oft. square 
and was the Court ball-room of the eighteenth 
century. The Glass Gallery—the glory of 
Versailles —was next described. It is nearly 
250ft. long by 34{t. wide. It is a marble 
apartment with the ceiling gorgeously gilded 
and painted. There are two companion 
rooms, one of War and the other of Peace, 
with the nature of the decoration consistent 
with their respective names. It was noticed 
that in the marble treatment of the foregoing 
_ rooms the aim seems to have been to work 
from a dark centre out to a light margin in 
the panels. The Queen’s Staircase was also 
described. This beautiful marble staircase 
was used in the daily round of Court life. In 
all these rooms there is in the nature of the 
ornament of the rooms a subtle flattery of 


In size Versailles | 


The chapel, which | 


the Grand Monarch who loved to call himself 
“Le Roi du Soleil.” The interior of the 


| chapel was mentioned as worthy of more 


than a passing glance. The whole detail of 
the building is of a refined nature. There 
are three great paintings on the barrel roof. 
The other rooms are wood panelled, finished 
in white and gold. Historically some of 
them are very interesting. 

The Room of the Ox-eye—the famous (Eil- 
de-Boeuf of Carlyle’s Revolution ’’—was de- 
scribed ; also Louis XIV.’s bedrooms, from the 
windows of which Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette appeared in order to appease the 
Parisian mob on that eventful October day. 

A number of interesting slides were shown 
These were designed by Le 


\ 
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CHURCH OF ST. COLUMBA, 
P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS, 


Notre. His name is the greatest in the whole | 


history of gardening, and has become a 
synonym for the highest magnificence in archi- 
tectural or formal gardening. These gardens 
cost, when finished, about 8 millions of 
francs. 


groups which are said to form the finest 
collection in Europe. 


of the most imposing in France-—of gardens, 
fountains, canals, lawn 
There are many bosquets or groves, each 
of which is the size of a large garden. 
The marble statues and vases are all the 
work of the great sculptors of Louis XIV.’s 
reign. 

The extreme etiquette of Court life led 


In front of the garden front there are | 
two large ponds, around which are bronze | 
| expected to be completed next May, and 
From the terrace | 
there is to be seen.the famous vista~—-one | 
| The choir and transepts were consecrated in 


and woodland. | 
| for some time. 


' no further cracks have appeared 


Louis XIV. to build a place of retreat about 
a mile from the palace. This he called the 
Grand Trianon, which both externally and 
internally is comparatively simple. A little 
to the north is another villa built by 
Louis XV. and presented later to Marie 
Antoinette. The Petit Trianon, as it is 
called, is associated with only one name and 
that of the ill-fated queen mentioned above. 
When we remember that the place was once 
a barren and sandy waste, and that now it 
is a fertile and beautiful garden, we can 
faintly realise the herculean labours of those 
who built the palace and laid out the gardens 
for the Grand Monarch. There is a feeling 
of artificiality about the whole place ; build- 
ings and parterres are all constructed for men 
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studious of their own dignity and observers 
of the proprieties. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was pro- 
posed by Mr. J. A. Arnott, and seconded by 
Mr. Ramsay Traquer. 


The new Nave of merrare Cathedral is 


a committee has been appointed to make 
arrangements for a grand formal opening. 


1887, and part of the nave has been in use 
The principal portion of 
the work yet to be done is the groining 
of the aisle. It is satisfactory to know that 
in the 
bases of the pillars, nor any serious signs of 
settlement. 
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He A Church of St. Christopher at Haslemere 
ysiones. is being erected. 
Mr. Alexander Wheelan, builder and The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now 


contractor, of Canal Street, Newry, died 
last week at the age of sixty-three years. 


Carlung Mansion, situated near West Kil- 
bridge, Ayrshire, was burnt to the ground 
last week, the damage being estimated at 
£90,000. 


A Victoria Memorial in Florence. — A | 


carved walnut pulpit, erected to the memory 
of Queen Victoria, has been inaugurated in 
the English Roman Catholic Church of 
Florence. 


Lombard Street Signs to be taken down.— | 


The ornamental signs erected by the bankers 
of Lombard Street in connection with the 
Coronation festivities are to be removed as 


amounts to nearly £230,000. 

A Marble Statue of Queen Victoria by Mr. 
Williamson is to be erected at Perth, Western 
Australia. 


At St. Michael’s Church, Brighton, a reredos 


at an estimated cost of £1,538. 


Whitchurch Parish Church has _ been 


| decorated and renovated during the past 


twelve months at a cost of over £2,000. Mr. 
Nicholson, of London, was the architect. 
Notice of Removal.—Messrs. Barrett & 


| Driver, architects and surveyors, have re- 


they are contrary to the regulation which the | 


Corporation has adopted. 

A Stained-glass Window in Clewer St. 
Andrew’s Church, Windsor, has been erected 
by his son, Mr. W. Glover, F.R.I.B.A., in 
memory of the late Mr. William Glover, who 
held office as Tapissier-in-Ordinary to Queen 
Victoria when he died in 1864. 

R.I.B.A. Colonial Examinations.—Messrs. 
C. H. Hopson (Sydney, Canada), T. McLaren 
(Montreal) and A Woodroofe (Vancouver, 
B.C.) have passed the examination quali- 
fying for Associateship R.I.B.A. held last 


July at Montreal (Canada); and Mr. C. H. | 
Ballantyne (Melbourne) has passed a similar | 


examination held at Melbourne (Australia). 


The City’s Victoria Memorial.— Good pio- 
gress is being made with the memorial 
tablet which will shortly be placed in 
position at the City boundary on the Thames 
Embankment to commemorate the last visit 
that was paid to the City by Queen Victoria. 
The tablet, which has been designed by the 
City architect (Mr. A. Murray), is composed 
of Portland stone, and will measure over 
oft. from the pavement level by 4ft. wide. 
The work is being executed by Messrs. 
Daymond & Sons. 

Ulster Society of Architects.—-The fort- 
nightly meeting of the students’ designing 
club of this Society was held at 16, High 
Street, Belfast, on November 17th, Mr. W. J. 
Gilliland (vice-president) in the chair. A 
paper wasread by Mr.W. J. Fennell, M.R.LA.I., 
on old buildings of Down and Antrim. 
Beginning with the ancient Franciscan priory 
in Holywood, co. Down, the lecturer referred 
to the more important architectural remains 


in the two counties, including those at | 
Movilla, Carrickfergus Castle and Church, | 


Dunluce Castle, Newtonards Church, Grey 
Abbey, Inch Abbey, Dundrum Castle and 
many others. ‘The lecture was illustrated by 
a fine collection of lantern slides from photo- 
graphs taken mainly by Mr. Fennell himself, 
showing both interiors and exteriors, also 
such of the architectural detail remaining 
in each. 


The National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty held its annual 
general meeting recently. 
presided. The report stated that an acquisi- 
tion made during the past year had been that 
ofthe monument erected on the Dorset coast 
to the memory of Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson’s 
flag-captain. The tower had been handed 
over to the Trust on a 500 years’ lease, while a 
maintenance fund had been presented to the 
Trust. The council regretted the action of 
the owner of Stonehenge in surrounding the 
stones with a barbed-wire fence, because it 
believed that in doing so he had not only 
obstructed public rights of way, but had done 
grave injury to the monument in its relation 
to the surrounding country. The report was 
adopted, and the members of the council 
were afterwards re-elected, with the addition 
of the names of Mr. Y. Anderson, Dr. G. 
Dawtrey Drewitt and Mr. O. Fleming. 


Mette, Balley | mometer scale and photographic tempera- 


' tures; weights and measures, British and 


| west wing being completely burnt 
| Fortunately all the art treasures which it 


moved from 53, Blomfield Road, Maida 


is to be erected at the back of the high altar | 


Vale, W., to 23, York Place, Baker Street, W. | 


A Church at Melton Constable is to be 
erected. It was originally proposed to rebuild 


ich is th ie 
the old church near Melton, which is that o | Rady Bpelennaeeie 


the decayed parish of Burgh Parva. 
The Chateau d’Eu, the residence of the 


Duc d’Orleans, about 17 miles from Dieppe, 
was partly destroyed by fire last week, the 


contained were saved. 
Millais’ House.—_-The house at Palace Gate 


last found a new tenant, and painters and 
decorators are at work in the lofty studio and 
spacious rooms designed by Philip Hardwick 
five-and-twenty years ago. It is said that 


the house has been taken for the representa- | 
| tive in London of one of the South American 


Republics. 


New Students R.I.B.A.—Mr. J. W. Cabré 
(Liverpool) and Mr. L. M. Newell (Ledsham, 


| near Chester) have been exempted from 


sitting for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examina- 


| Certificate at University College, Liverpool, 


and their Testimonies of Study having been 
found satisfactory by the Board of Examiners. 


| has been completed. 


out, | Tough-cast. 


At Minterne, near Sherborne, Lord Digby 
is building a new house from designs by 
Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

A Lecture on ‘‘ Grecian Architecture ” was 
given by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton at the 
Camera Club last week. 

Mr. Laurence Youngs, of 74, Above Bar, 
Southampton, has been reinstated as 'an 
A.R.I.B.A. 

Competition for Central Reference Library, 
Bristol. -The awards in this competition 
have been made as follows:—1st premium, 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A. (London); 
2nd premium, Messrs. Knott & Collins 
(London, S.W.); 3rd premium, Mr. A. J. 
Butler (Cradley Heath). 

A new Church at Preston Park, Brighton, 
designed by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
has been erected. At present only the nave 
When the chancel and 
side chapel are added accommodation will 
be provided for 1,000 worshippers. It is 


A Church at Annbank Station has been 
erected. Externally, the front is of red 
sandstone, the walls being buttressed and 
The architect was Mr. Eagles- 
ham, Ayr. The contractors for the work 
were as follows:—Builder, Dick; joiner, 
M‘Intyre; plasterer, Miller; plumber, Dal- 


| rymple; painter, Fraser—all of Ayr. 
formerly occupied by Sir John Millais has at | TYMPlCd: DANAE) SAS 


| SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG 


ARCHITECTS. 


ANG last week’s opening sessional meeting 
of the Dundee Institute of Architec- 
ture, Science and Art, Mr. A. A. Symon 


| (president) delivered his inaugural address. 


Mr. Alexander Grieve, who occupied the 


l i 1 | chair, briefly referred to the amalgamation 
tion and admitted as students—they having | 
obtained Prof. F. M. Simpson’s Final Leaving | 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. | 


—The first of a series of “ Craft Evenings” 
inaugurated by the above Society was held 
last week, the president, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
in the chair. Mr. John Wright, of the Royal 
Painter-Etchers’ Society, discoursed on “ ‘The 
Evolution of an Etching.” The various 
processes of etching, aquatint, mezzotint, 
and dry-point were also explained, whilst 
the making of an etching from its commence- 
ment to the completed print was practically 
demonstrated. 


To Architectural 
following set of six cards (new edition) can 
be obtained by sending a penny stamp to 


| open. 
_ ready to improve his time, for deficient powers 


Photographers. —- ‘The | of Gbservation always resulted in failure. 


of the Institute with the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, and suggested, in the interests of 
Dundee arts, the coalition on similar lines of 
the various local organisations dealing with 
such matters 

The president, whose paper was entitled 
“Some Suggestions for Young Architects,” 
said that most lads who entered the pro- 
fession did not do so for the purpose of 
making money. If anyone was foolish 
enough to harbour ideas of that sort he would 
not be very long in being disillusioned. 
Entry into an architect’s office involved much 
hard work, but the prospect was not such 
as should discourage any young man. An 
apprentice’s first duty was to keep his eyes 
He should be ever on the alert, and 


| They should never be afraid of displaying 


‘The Photogram,” Effingham House, Arundel | 


Street, 
exposure in outdoor work and copying; 
table of enlargements and reduction tele- 
photo rules; directions and chart for fixing 


metric ; and how to see stereoscopic slides 


| without a stereoscope. 


Awards to Painters.— The following 
awards have been made to students attending 


the Bradford Municipal Technical College | 


by the National Association of Master- 
Painters: — The International Travelling 
Scholarship, value £50, G. M. Atkins. 


Class 1, three marble panels, second prize, | 


W. Feather; grained: oak panel, forty 
minutes’ time test, first prize, F. Shaw. 


Class 2, theory, third prize, C. L. Craven; | 


painted panels, second prize, C. I. Craven. 
Class 3, painted panels, second prize, D. Hart ; 
third prize, N. Musgrave; writing, third 
prize, N. Musgrave. 


Strand, W.C.:— Guide to correct | 


| all in a lifetime. 


their ignorance. They were all learning, 
and it seemed to him that so many things 
went to make up an architect’s education 
that it would be impossible to acquire them 
He deprecated the present- 


the time of best lighting of any view ; ther- | ay system of young nen a a 


recreation the business of existence. 
He advocated at this stage of an architect's 
career the closest attention to study, and 
counselled the younger members of the pro- 
fession to avail themselves fully of the classes 
at their disposal. On the completion of his 
apprenticeship an architect should seek em- 
ployment in some other large centre, and 
there watch the methods of other people. 
When he suggested this course, however, 
he did not mean that they should remain 
away. There were as good opportunities at 
home as in other large centres, and they had 
as much need for educated architects in 
Dundee as anywhere else. In conclusion, 
the president advised every member to gain 
some practical knowledge of materials, as 
such would prove of great value in his 
professional life. 
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Land 


Compicte Lisf of Contracts Open. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDING: 


Gateshead — Hospital Buildings 
Leamington—Alterations to Town Hall 

Bishop Auckland—Minister’s House ae 
Bristol—Offices, &c. A me 
North Shields—Extension of Schools crs a 
Kendal—House .. . 
Preston—Mortuary, &e., “at Police Station 


' Preston—Public Convenience 
| Bradford—Retorts, Firebricks and Fireclay 
| Cardiff—Jobbing Mason's and Bricklayer’s Work 


London, S.W.—Encaustic Memorial Tablets 
Manchester—Fireclay Goods .. oe 
Warrington—Cement, Bricks, &c. 
Grimsby—Foreman’s Office, &c, 

Hull—Car Shed, &c 

Skegness, Lines — —Factory Manager’ § House, &c. 
Churchdown, near Gloucester—Church ; 
Clayton, Yorks—House and Two a. 
Flgin—Villa ae 
Shettield—Addition to School 
Penzance—Knitting Factory . 

Llandrindod Wells—House .. at; 
Malton Yorks—Pair of Semi-detached Houses Ris 
Didcot—Alterations and Additions to Kees 
Aughnacloy, Ireland—Church 

London, N.—Laboratory, &c. 

London, S.W.—Buildings, &c. 


Cork—Memorial.. : : : ; 
Eversley, Hants— Bridge Substructure .. a5 
Felixstowe Fire Station on 


Kilkenny—Bank ndelige a ; 
London, W.—Stables .. 
Dublin—Cement, Lime, Slates, &e . 


Newcastle-on-Tyne— —Additions, &c., to Business Premises 


Dartford, Kent— Rebuilding 2 Refuse Destructors, &c. 


Tooting Bec Common, S.W.—Home for Children & Stabling 


Sheerness—Bakery  . 

London—Sewers, Subways, ke. 

Colchester— Nurses’ Quarters at Workhouse 
Sheffield — Buildings SP 
Belfast—Alterations to Church 

Walsall—School Buildings 

Walsall—School : ae 
Llansawel, Wales—Reconstruction ‘of Chapel a 
Bexley Heath, Kent—Car-shed Buildings .. 
Ventnor, I.W. ’—Isolation Hospital . 


London, S.W.—Victoria and Albert Museum Superstructure.. 


ENGINEERING: 


Bridgwater—Ship's Berthing nS ae ae 
Cardiff -Engine Repairs, &c. ; Sh ae 
London, N.—Fire Mains KH a a A: 
Crajora —Water Supply Y) ae 36 oe 


| Sunderland—Electric Plant .. 


Burton-on-Trent—Inclined Retort Plant . te 
London, N.—Electric Plant .. 50 ie 3c 
Darlington—Pumping Station, &c. .. S 
Edinburgh— Waterworks ES ac a5 
Frinton-on-Sea, Essex—Groynes 5 
Manchester—Tank ite ad dit: 
Manchester—Reconstruction of Bridge a a5 
Shanghai—Electric Lighting .. F a =f 
Dumfries, Scotland—Electric Lighting 
Plymouth—Sewerage Works 

Blackpool—Storage Culvert, &c. 
Felixstowe—Fire Engine, &c. 

Selkirk—Gas Engine, &c.  .. 


Mansfield—Wiring, &c. +4 ag 
Swansea—Electric Motors, &e. te we Be 
Upholland, Lancs—Reservoir, &c. .. ae a 


Adelaide, South Australia— Harbour 
Whitland and ee a 
Great Marlow—Reservoir, &c, ; rs 


Yeovile Gasholder.. A 50 
Llandudno—Water Main .. Ais ae 
Durban, Natal —Telephone System.. oa cto 


Kyleakin, Skye—Piping rats ae an Ao 
Manchester—Fire-Boat : se oe 55 
Harwich -Dredging Harbour 

Madrid—Canal Reservoir j . 
Monte Video, Uruguay—Sanitary Works 


Pontypridd—Gasholder Lift . 


| Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. 


Clacton-on-Sea—Electrical Plant 
Perth, Western Australia—Rubbish Destructor . 


FURNITURE: 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—Furniture, &c., at Police Station 
Leyton, E.—Furniture.. on : an 
Cannock, Staffs— —Furniture, &e, ae ue 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Cardiff—Manhole Covers, Pipes, &c. 
London, E.C.—Tools and Stores = 
Chatham—Manhole Covers, Shove: &c. 
Warrington—Stores af; 
Swansea—Castings, &c. AG 
Blackpool—Pipes, &c. .. 

Dublin—Stores . 

Amsterdam—Iron and Steel . 
Dublin—Castings, Tools, Galvanised Iron, &e. 
Aberaman, Aberdare— Stores c 
Dublin Stores a 
South Helton, Durham— Colliery Stores . 
Dublin—Castings, Ironmongery, &c. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Warrington—White Lead, Oils, &c. Ar, a 
Halifax —Painting, &c.. Ge a 
Sheffield— Plumber and “Glazier’s Work a 
Dublin—Varnish, Paints, Oil, &c. .. aa 


Corporation 
Corporation 


Waterworks Co. 

Tynemouth School Board’ 

J. W. Atkins., An f 
Corporation an 
Corporation .. 

Corporation.. 

Corporation.. : ne 
London County Council . A 
Gas Committee 

Cheshire Lines Committee 
Corporation ne 
Corporation 

Lee & Green, Lid 


School Board 

Gibson & Walter 

MroYatess -/ 

G. H. Bradford 

School Board me 

Rev. W. H. Booth . 

Finchley Urban District Council 
Wandsworth Borough Council . 


Urban District Council .. 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd. 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Midland Gt. Western Rly. Co. .. 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Economical Society, Ltd. 
Corporation .. SA a 
Guardians .. 3 
University College 


School Board > ine me 
School Board Aa 30 55 
Urban District Council .. C 
Undercliffe Hospital Committee 

Commisssioners of H.M. Works 


Corporation or oe 
Corporation .. 

St. Mary’s Guardians, Islington. 
Corporation me ee a6 
Corporation .. ate 50 ee 


Finchley U.D.C. .. 5 On 
Rural District Council Fi 
Water Trustees 

Urban District Council 

Gas Committee 


British Municipal Councils ac 
Town Council 50 
Corporation .. me 40 oe 
Sewerage Board us 
Urban District Council .. 
Town Council 

Corporation . Bd 

Corporation .. ue 
Urban District Council oe 


Great Western Se ee Co, 
Water Co., Ltd. .. 

Gas Committee is 

Urban District Council 
Corporation .. 

Watch Committee . 

Harbour Conservancy Board 


Uruguayan Government .. 


Urban District Council .. 
Urban District Council .. 
City Council ce 20 ee 


Watch Committee .. 
School Board : 
Workhouse Guardians 


Corporation .. 

Burma Railways Co., Ltd. 
Town Council 

Cheshire Lines Committee 


. | Harbour Trustees . 


Sewerage Board .. 

Midland Great Western Rly. Co. 
Netherlands Minister of Colonies 
Grand Canal Co. .. 

Powell Duffryn Coal Co., ‘Ltd. 
Tramways Co, 4 

Coal Co. A 

Ports and Docks Board |. 


Cheshire Lines Committee 
School Board os fe 
School Board 

Midland Great Western Rly. Co. 


J. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 

T, Deadman, 2 Croft Terrace, Coundon. 

H. Williams, Architect, Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 
Marshall & Twee -dy, 17 Eldon Square, Newcastle- -upon-Tyne, 

J. F. Curwen, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston, 

Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

C. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Offices, Town Hall, Manchester. 
S. S. Barton Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 

H, G. Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Square, Grimsby. 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

J. Clare, Architect, Sleaford. 

W. B. Wood, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester, 

S. Spencer, 344 Great Horton Road, Bradford. 

Sutherland & Jameson, Architects, Elgin, 

Holmes & Watson, St. James’s Chambers, Church Street, Sheffield. 
N. C. Whear, jun., ‘Architect, Penzance, 

R. W. Thomas, Architect, Llandrindod Wells. 

Broderick, Lowther & Walker, 77 Lowgate, Hull. 

Hoare & Wheeler, 7 Friar Street, Reading. 

D. W. Morris, 68 Harcourt Street, Dublin. 

E, H. Lister, Clerk, Council Offices, Finchley Hall, Finchley, N 
Surveyor, 215 Balham High Road, S.W. 

S. F. Hynes, 21 South Mall, Cork. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castie, Winchester, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe, 

W. H. Byrne & Son, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

Engineer, Paddington Station. 

General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin, 

W. Bell, Company's Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 
L.1), Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, 1 Feel 

A. & C. Harston, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

J. H. Burrows 32 High Street, Sheerness. 

Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 

Goodey & Cressall, Architects, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 
Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James’s Row. Sheffield. 

T. Houston, Architect, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 
Bailey & M’ 'Connal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

H. E. Lavender, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

D. Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 

G. Boughton, Architect, “Woodlands,” Ryde, I.W. 

H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ s Gate, Westminster, S.W, 


Parr, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, High Street. 
H. Priestley, Town Hall, Cardiff, 
Smith, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
H. Lindley, Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. 
F. C. Snell, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
F. iy Ramsden, Gas & Electricity Light Works, Burton-upon-Trent, 
E. Calvert, Council's Electrical Engineer, Broadway, Finchley, N. 
Cy Hs Leach, Clerk, Union Offices, Darlington. 
W.A. Tait, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. 
ine Cressy, Surveyor, Clacton-on-Sea. 
C. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Office of the Board of Trade, 50 Parliament Street, S.W. 
J. Grierson, Town Clerk, Dumfries, 
J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
A. Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
F. B. Jennings, Clerk, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
H. W. Taylor, Engr., St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 
R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, S.W. 
GAA Prusmann, Electricity Works, Strand, Swansea. 
Surveyor, Council Offices Alma Hill, Upholland. 
Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 
Engineer, Paddington Station. 
W. V. Graham, 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
E. Howell, Secretary, Gasworks, Yeovil. 
E, P. Stephenson, Engineer, Council Office, Llandudno. 
Webster, Steel & Co., 5 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
J. A. H. Mackenzie, Architect, Portree. 
Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade, Jackson’s Row, Manchester. 
T. Miller, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 
Office of Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce & Publio Wks., Madrid. 
Consulate-General of Uruguay, Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
E. Jones, Engineer, Treforest. 
Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 
W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Agent-General for Western Australia, 15 Victoria St., Westminster. 


F. 
Cc. 
W. 
we 


| 


Chief Constable, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. 
W. Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
A. W. Carver, Clerk, Union Offices, Cannock. 


C. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineers, Town Hall, Cardiff. 
Secretary, 76 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E. ‘c 

C, Day, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Chatham. 

S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington, 
Engineer, Harbour Office, Swansea. 

A. Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 

General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 
Mart. Nyhoff, The Hague. 

G. Tough, General Manager, James's Sreet Harbour, Dublin. 
Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near Aberdate. 

R. S. Tresilian, 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 

J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. 

N. Proud, Secretary, Port & Docks Office, Westmoreland St., Dublin. 


S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warringtcn. 
W H. Ostler, 22 Union Street, Halifax. 

J. F. Moss, Clerk, Board's Office, Sheffield. 

General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dublin. 
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Complete List of Contracis Open. — continued 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING —continued. 

Dec 3 Harrogate— Colouring, Painting, Paperhanging, &c. B, Shaw, Royal Bath Hospital and Convalescent Home, Harrogate. 
AR 6 Dublin—Paints. Varnish, &c... aS A 5. Grand Canal Co. . | G. Lough, General Manager, James's Street Harbour, Dublin. 
re 8 Dublin—Oils, Paints, Glass, &c. i Tramways Co. a . | R.S. Tresilian, 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 

Pe Io | Dublin—Paints, Oils, Pitch, &c. .. Port and Docks Boards caret Secretary, Port and Docks Office, Westmoreland Street, 
ublin. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 

Nov 27 | Chatham—Gravel, Sand, Crushed Ragstone, &c. Town Council . | C, Day Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Chatham. 
> 29 | Leighton Buzzard—Hire of Roller and Water Cart | Wing R.D.C. 3 . | J. Newton, Clerk, Leighton Buzzard. 

Dec. I Biggleswade—Kerbing, &c. .. a ae x | Rural District Council -- | J. Owen-Jones, Surveyor, Biggleswade. 

7 I Birmingham—Road Material.. Warwickshire County Council .. | J. Wilmot. County Surveyor, Birmingham. 

7 1 | London, N.—Making-up oh A te Be Bs | Vigers & Co., 4 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 

A I Netherne, near Coulsdon, Surrey—Road Foundations Surrey County Council .. .. | G. T. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 

“1 i | New Malden-— Reforming Road, &c. 45 | Urban District Council .. . | T. V. H. Davison, Council Offices, New Malden. 

" I Prestwich, Lancs — Street Works ; Urban District Council .. . | Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich. 

= u Southwick, Sussex—Street Works .. ore A | Urban District Council] .. G, W. Warr, Surveyor, Council Offices, Southwick. 

; I | London, S.E.—Paving and Making-up Street .. . | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
“a 2 London, N.—Broken Granite ae a : | Southgate U.D.C. .. a | Surveyor, Council Offices, Palmer's Green, N. 

Pe 2 | Dover --Street Improvements An 4 Town Council ee ne H. E. Stilgoe. Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. 
” 3 | Chiswick, W.—Making-up Roads . é Urban District Council .. . | A, Ramsden, Surveyor, Town Hall, Chiswick. 

” 4 | Sedgley—Hauling An 38 be ‘ . | Urban District Council .. Manager, Gasworks, Sedgley. 

i 10 | Dublin—Cartage, Paving Setts, &c... ‘ | Port and Docks Board N. Proud, Secrety., Port & Docks Office, Westmoreland St., Dublin. 
ra ir | Northampton —Materials 55 a Highway Committee | A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Northampton. 

Jan 27 | Capetown—Streets { | / Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

SANITARY : 

Nov 27 | Basingstoke—Sewers .. aC . | Works Committee G, Fitton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Basingstoke. 

fe 27 | Ebbw Vale, Mon.—Sewer, &c. a0 ats AG | Urban District Council .. T. J. Thomas, Town Surveyor, Ebbw Vale. 

a 27 | Oughtibridge, near Sheffield - Sewerage Works... | Wortley R.D.C. G, E. Beaumont, Engineer, Grenoside, near Sheffield. 

a 2% | Pentre, Glamorgan—Scavenging .. 4a a | Rhondda U.D.C. ae W. J. Jones, Engineer, Council Offices, Pentre, R.S.O., Glam. 

+ 28 | Warrington—Drain Pipes, &c. “ | Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 

® 29 | Reigate—Sewers, &c. .. a ; Rural District Council J. Taylor, Sons & Crimp, 27 Great George Street, Westminster. 
Dec I Plymouth—Sewers, &c. we f Corporation .. . | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

“f 1 | Plymouth—Sewerage Works.. a8 ‘ Corporation .. A as -. | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Fe 2 | London, S.E.— Sewer Reconstruction ; London County Council .. -. | Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

a 7. Griffithstown, Wales—Sewers Re a Panteg U.D.C. ; ee .. | Surveyor, Sunny Bank, Griffithstown. 

a 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works 3 Government of Uruguay .. Uruguay Legation, London. 

TIMBER : 

Nov 28 | Hull—Hardwood Planks Corporation m8 Re A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

a 28 | Warrington--Timber, Sleepers Cheshire Lines Committee S. S. Barton, Storekeeper, Cheshire Lines, Warrington. 

ee 29 | Swansea—Timber 6 oo . | Harbour Trustees .. bg .. | Engineer, Harbour Office, Swansea. 

Dec. 2 | Dublin—Timber | Midland Great Western Ray. Co. | General Stores Department, Broadstone Station, Dubiin. 

a 6 | Dublin—Timber So B¢ oA Grand Canal Co. .. as .. | G, Tough, General Manager, James’s Street Harbour, Dublin. 
% 8 | Aberaman, Aberdare—Timber, &c. Powell Duffryn Coal Co., Ltd. .. | Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near Aberdare. 
Rs 8 | Dublin—Timber, &c. .. Aa ; | Tramways Co. Ad sb . | R.S. Tresilian, 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin, 
Lisf of Compcfifions Open. 
| | 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY: DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 

Nov. 29 | Ramsgate—Technical Schools and Free Library sis aie £50, £25, £15. | T. G. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House’ Ramsgate. 
* 29 | Arbroath—Golf Club House . os a S oe <e | W. Alexander, 62 High Street, Arbroath. 

Dec. 1 | Arundel, Sussex—Laying-out Land £50, £20. | A. Holmes, Town Clerk, Arundel. 

a I Chadderton—Free Library . oe ve ——-s | G. Taylor, Clerk to U.D.C., Town Hall, Chadderton. 

i) 2 | Holyhead—Schools and Teacher’s House.. | R. E. Pritchard, Clerk to School Board, Holyhead. 

i, 8 | Bristol—School .. ‘ Be = : (Limited to Local Archi- | W. A. Adams, Clerk to School Board, Guildhall, Bristol. 
tects.) 

as 12 | Eccles - Laying-out Area for Workmen's Dwellings £50, £30, £15. _ W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

= 16 Surbiton—Clock Tower fe Pe ae 50 £10 Ios. | Dr. Coleman, District Council Offices, Surbiton. 

as 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. £500, £300, £200. | W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

ce 31 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. | Urban District Council | T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 

Jan. 15 rasa Beatles EOI Home and Cottage Homes fo £25, £15, £10. | J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Children, 
rs z0 | Workington—Public Library aS £25, £15, £10. W. L. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington, 
+ 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. es es £400, £200, £100. Agent-General tor the Cape ot Good Hope, London. 
a 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. ee Se £300, £200, £100. E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. 13. | Patras, Greece—Church ae Be ie 50 Ae £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
:. 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal.. a A Sl | W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
No date. | Burton Wood, Lanes—-Church and Church Hall ‘ —— | Vicar of Burton Wood. 


New Pafenfs. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
January 5th. ; 

1901.—Sewage Distribution.— 21,882. W. 
D. Scott-MoncrigFF, 14, Victoria Street, 


to 


chamber. 


The names in italics ave those of communicators 
of inventions. 


IQOI.— 22,457. 


their handles. 22,656, BakER 


Hippe, fastening pickaxes 
, conveyor 
apparatus for cooling, drying or heating 
22,923, CANDY, apparatus for puri- 


Sc. 18,506, Laxe (Giussani), apparatus for 
impregnating wood. 19,738, Lorig, sash- 
fasteners. 


London, S.W. The feeding channels are 
formed on the same level as the distributing 
channels, over the edges of which the sewage 
flows on to the filter bed. ‘There is no loss 
of head by this arrangement. 

Treatment of Clay for Bricks.—24,072. 
J. Burn, Longhill, Durham. ‘This invention 
relates to clays which are too rich in lime and 
limestone for making good bricks. It con- 
sists essentially in pulverising the clay and 
then reducing the lime toa flux ina Hoffmann 
kiln, then adding coal or coke. 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow, and will be open to opposition until 
January 12th. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week 


fication of sewage. 23,373, DoutTon, closets. 
23,046, CuiLps, elevators and conveyors. 
24,309, Barr, trestle. 24,519, NoRRIS, wood- 
working machinery. 24,840, Laxe (C. A. 
Schuppmann), kilns. 24,894, Wricut, Hosson, 
CarrYER & BuswELt, hoists, lifts, &c. 25,300, 
HavsseEn, roofings. 26,703, Logser, kilns. 


1902.—2,671, CrarKk (Fellner & Ziegler), 
manufacture of slag cement. 9,493, MEAKIN 
& WRIGLEY, window - fastener. 12,503, 
YEARSLEY, tilting scoop for cleansing trap- 
gulleys or sinks. 14,920, Weiss, locks and 
latches. 15,051, APPLEYARD, machines for 
covering strips of wood with metal. 16,938, 
GopEAU, geyser. 17,149. HuGuHEs, smoke- and 
spark-preventing devices. 17,495, BEckBis- 


SINGER, filing cases for drawings, tracings, 


Engineering Noles. 


Messrs. E. J. Raybould & Co., Ltd.-— 
On p. xi of our last issue, in stating that 
this firm had opened a London office at 
113, Finsbury Pavement, E.C., by a printers’ 
error the name was spelt ‘“ Rayburn.” 


_ Lancaster New Vegetable Market.— 
Messrs. Andrew Handyside & Co., Ltd., of 
Derby, have secured the contract for the iron 
roof over the new Vegetable Market at 
Lancaster. 


The Wellington Hospital, New Zealand, 
has been supplied by Messrs E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester, with their double- 
fronted patent Manchester stoves, grates, 
exhaust roof ventilators and inlet tubes. 


oe 


November 26, 1902.] 


Tenders. 


Information from driitiea sources should be sent to 
"The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
~ ublication in the followmg Wednesday's issue. Results of 

enders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILDERS’ tae Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W. 


Bexhill lances -For the construction of the whole 
of the works (except the foundations, ironwork and glass 
roof) in erection of a shelter-hall, lavatories and con- 
veniences in Egerton Park Road, for the Bexhill Urban 


District Council. Mr. George Ball, A,M.I.C.E., sur- 

veyor :— 
W. & E. Noakes, Eastbourne.. £1,750! 
F, W. Parker, Bexhill 5 wee 1,680 0 
W. H. Bailey, Bexhill ey 1,659 10 
T. W. Dexter,* Bexhill .. 1,514 0 

Ironwork of roof, glazing, &c, 
MOAT COmmciec. «sls ste) se 0,548) -0 
W. Jones & Sons a no Semeee RO5A eS 
A. & J. Main &Co. .. Cee i OT 634 0 
W. Bain & Co., Coatbridge eee at OS49 Oo 
J. Every, Lewes... .. Ki eee O2T O 
W. Whitford & Co. . ae 514 0 
E.C. & J Keay, Ltd., = Birmingham “enn 40080 
* ‘Accepted. 


Brentford.—For the erection of new Wesleyan schools 
and spire. Messrs. Nowell Parr & A.E. Kates, architects, 
Brenttord :— 
Schools. 


Foster Brothers, Norwood ons ++ £4,716 
Stimpson, Chelsea Be koe KGh 4,350 
Brooking, Richmond 4,197 
Hanson, Southall ° 4,133 
Soole & Son, Richmond ee 4,120 
Chamberlain Brothers, Hammersmith 3,992 
Wisdom SlewOrthm a set beet ae eel ae 95975 
Gaze & Sons, Kingston DAL ue SomeoDe Eb berets} 
Gough &iCo;, Hendon h. 4.0 sso se 33794 
Doreyicc Co.perentiord sige. | «0 oer as 37749 
Spire. 
ROStEr DEOUIETS rn aeaiecs (este los bier eee ty4 56 
Soole & Son ; side Mise Uetetroastie’ ek s200 
Gaze & Sons 1,249 
Brooking 1,24¢ 
Hanson 30. BOM age aro (oS 1,162 
Stimpson .. AY et eS 1,162 
Chamberlain Brothers 1,113 
Wisdoma) ... %. I,100 
Gough & Co. 1,050 
Dorey & Co. 1,000 


Expeniecotis eatiaals, £3,800 and Le, 000.] 
Burton-on-Trent. — For the erection of business 


' premises, Station Street, for Mr. B. Goodhead, Swadlin- 


aote. Mr. G. F. Underhill, architect, 206, Station Street, 
Burton-on-Trent :— 

J. S. Varlow . £4,975 | W. A. Stevenson’... 4,550 
J. & C. Hunter,, 4,920| J. Harlow .. 4,472 
G. Hodges... .. .. 4,840] R. Kershaw 4,460 
J. Maddocks .. .. 4,663 | Lowe & Sons*.. .. 4,432 
PANGeAry se iis’ ce 45555. | * Accepted. 


Coseley (near Bilston). — For carrying out the 
alterations and extensions of Lower Gornal Robert 
Street Infants’ School, for the Sedgley School Board. 
Mr. A, Ramsell, architect, 187, Wolverhampton Street, 


Dudley :— 

J. Herbert, Wolverhampton . £1,586 0 oO 
Hilton & Caswell, Sedgley, near 

Dudley 1,495 0 O 
penek Meredith’ ‘Cradley, Staffs. . > 2545700 
R. Speke & Son, Wolverhampton aoe t5443) 1200 
H. Gough, Dudley Road, Wolver- 

hampton 58 ree 1,4 20O nO) 
C, Gritfiths, Lye, near “Stourbridge. 1,400 0 O 
Jakeman & Round, Dudley BOS NPs he) 
E. Seckerson, Dudley. ae 158 1,376 0 Oo 
J. Guest & Sons, Brierley Hill . 1,350 Cc Oo 
J. Dallow, Blackheath, Staffs .. .. 1,335 0 o 
Oakley & Coulson,* Stafford Street, 

TDA O VAM licietansict Pas) ere Ayael com (2y299"1 0-0 


% Accepted. 


Handsworth (Staffs).—-For granite and tar-paving at 
the sanitary depot, Queen’s Head Road, Handsworih, for 


the Urban District Council :— 


J. Smart, Westminster,S.W. . si 25120 
Le Brea Asphalt Co., Ltd., Birmingham . e754 
G. Law, Kidderminster . 1,777 


Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham * 1,754 


18 White, Wun; Handsworth... ©. 2. =. 1,768 

J. Mackay, Smethwick a T73¥ 

North of England Asphalt Co., Manchester 1,652 

W.H. Jones, Birmingham .. 1,610 

Fitzmaurice & Co., Browning Street, ‘Bir- 
mingham.. . oO nh obo. Oa) Poon) 

A. Ford, Birmingham fr 1,260 

* Accepted. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill.—For the making-up of all that 
part of the private street known as Hindes Road, for the 


Harrow-on-the-Hill Urban District Council. Mr. a Percy 
Bennetts, engineer and surveyor :— 

Gord, Flarlesdem..{ 05 ss se ae “Ee 1370 

Bracey & Clarke, Watford .. .. .. 1,935 

T. Adams, Wood Green.. ie ose, 000 

T. Free, Maidenhead .. Por or Boh 

E. W. Hollingsworth, Wealdstone 1,896 

P, Saunders, Earl’s Court 5 1,799 

‘H. Brown,* Watford... ue 1,745 

- Accepted. 


Ipswich.—For the erection of two shops, for Mr. Henry 
Sneezum. Mr. H. pe emer eee A.M.S.L., pha oe = 


J. Grimwood . £1,154 
SAP EAL Ec) 44 os. co bes se cle 1,100 
IIAUIPONINS «Uist Gio 7 cele’. ve. Keo oe 3,005 
ECRECHDOle! Fy. Ge es oe ie 1,086 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Kili 


W. Grayston aera, Mien Ase 1,060 
Fred Bennett .. Bee 0) EAR ae 990 
T. Parkington & Son* | Z ae 6a. lon g60 


7 Accepted. 


Llangyfelach Mawr (Wales).—For the erection of 
additions” to the Penclyn Schools, for the Llangyfelach 
Mawr School Board. Mr. W. David, architect, 97, Gorse 
Lane, Swansea :— 


Lloyd Brothers, Swansea... .. .. hegre ome) 
Thomas & Walters, Llangyfelach . 1,860 0 oO 
H. Billings, Swansea... wa t,020 OO 
T. Richards, Swansea.. 1,820 0 oO 
D. Jenkins, Swansea 1,809 0 oO 
Walters & Johns, Morriston 1,780 0 O 


J. C. Howells, et Fae Parc, , Cly- 
dache soy Fon: EVES a2 I 


Leavesden fWore con rr erection of a new 
isolation hospital at Leavesden Asylum, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board : — 


TeBOyCe es) cs . £3,089 0 O 
J.&C. Bowyer Rie sence es) 62:5 70/80) 0) 
Tyco MiPatticks yeaa: Bach Vat see 2s530- 0 0 
A. Fairhead .. ae eativia 2,470. 4. 3 
H. Martin, Northampton Coe we 2,447.80) (0 
Gardner & Hazell.. Pi. fe 2,390 0 O 
By Wall, 2,388 o oO 
A. Kellett & Sons, ‘Lita. at ee 2,360 7 II 
C, Miskin & Sons, St. Albans .. 2,360 0 oO 
H. Brown, Watford ot ulido 2,323 0 0 
R. L, Tonge, Watford : 2,300 0 O 
Clark Brothers, Watford .. 2,296 0 oO 
Tyler & White, Watford 2,283 2 6 
TiCole v5 2,283. 0 O 
J. Honam & Son, Tring Ae 2,263 0 O 
G. & J, Waterman, Watford neg2;250. 0 O 
BH Cripps’... Got tho po tert” TI eo) 
General Builders, Ltd. ae 2,247 0 O 
F, Dupont & Co., Watford 2,232 0 O 
C. Brightman, Watford .. 2,200 0 O 
G. Wiggs,* 99 & 92, St. Alban’s 

Road, Wattord . Saeenet2180) 0) 0 

* ‘Accep ted. 


[Rest of London.] 
London.—For enlargement of Ivydale Road School, 


[Surveyor’s revised galiinie: £2,200.] 


for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 

architect :— 
W. Downs .. mein ci sel wistenl stem sts) LO;105, 
F. & H. F. Higgs BO So onb woe nol eipfetey 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 7,794 
W. J. Mitchell & Son 7,687 
J. Greenwood .. 7,635 
Holloway eevee (London), Ltd. 7,518 
Rice & Son.. . 71445 
Lathey Brothers... 7,197 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 7,179 
E. eee & DONS eae sae 7,105 
E. Trig: Be : 7,073 
Ie Smith “Se Sons, “Ltd. 6,9c1 
J. & C. Bowyer* 6,696 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


London.—For works at Berger Road School, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. 5 Bailey, architect :— 


Ja Willmottié:Sons» 9... %.) 2) ot £2,429 0 0 
G. Neal Seen sere Eeiee, (2;370 5100 O 
Stevens Brothers . 2,246 0 O 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 2,23I O O 
R: Ps Beattie’ 2; . 7. 2,163 13 II 
Johnson & Co. 2,15I 10 O 
J. Peattie .. 2,120 6 8 
Durbin & Katesmark | 2,108 Oo oOo 
Fa Bull* =. 2,093 0 O 


* “Recommended for acceptance. 


London.—For the erection of Telferscot Road School, 
for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 
tect :— 


Lathey ro ueES 5G! ab oo «» £251435 
F.& H, F. Higgs . ; +» 24,986 
Martin, Wells’ = Co., Ltd. r Son 60 RE 
Holloway Brothers (London), Limited .. 23,478 
J. Simpson & Son ,, bd) ideas 23,149 
J. Garrett & Son 22,753 
E. Lawrence & Sons 22,593 
W. H. Lorden'& Son +. <. 22,475 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. 22,170 
CiCox os ais 22.127, 
W. King & Son a > 22,115 
Holliday & Greenwood, » Ltd. 21,977 
W. Downs... .. a A 21,974 
F, Gough & Cola eae ve 21,934 
Stimpsonc\ Cons ean eae 21,460 
Wei Carmichael@cny pao cc) fe 20,941 
es & M. Patrick is 20,699 

W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. * 20,578 


%* Recommended for acceptance. 


London.—For enlargement of West Square School, 
for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, archi- 


Lech s—- 

Martin, Wells & Co. E. P. Bulled & Co... £5,637 
Ltd. eer ett sie 4, 0,000)| Ce ce SOMME) sc) 453593 

W. Smith & Son 6,268|T.D.Leng  . 5,579 

T. L. Green 6,238 Johnson & Co... 53578 

W. Johnson & Co., HA | J.Garrett & Son .. 5,518 
Ltd. -. 6,180} J. Marsland & Sons 5,444 

F. & H. F, Higgs 5,817 | General Builders, 

J. Greenwood . 51778 Tete Aer. Many 85305 

J. Appleby 5 5,739 | E. Triggs* - 5,266 

W. Downs.. 


+ ++ 5,639 
“# Recommended for aceeptance. 


London, W.—For alterations to shop and offices, 
113 Tottenham Court Road, W., for Messrs. Jealous and 


Saul. Mr. A. J. Perriam, architect & surveyor, 43 Cannon 
Street, E.C. :— 
Gould & Brand ¢ -- £1,199 
Marchant & Hirst *.. 1,137 


bd “Accepted. 


Market Harborough.—For the execution of about 
520 lineal yds. of 12in. stoneware pipe sewers and about 
1,460 lineal yds. of gin. stoneware pipe sewers, together 
with manholes, ventilators, drains, and other works in 
connection therewith, within the parish of Kibworth 
Beauchamp, for the Market Harborough Rural District 


Council, Mr. J. B. Everard, M.I.C.E., engineer, 6 Mill- 
stone Lane, Leicester :— 


S. Saunders, London, S.W. 4% 889 15 2 
R. Wood, Creswell, near Mansfield 1,78I 0 oO 
W. Jones & Sons, Cambridge a 1,698 o o 
A. Jewell, Market Harborough... 1,633 12 6 
C, Chamberlain, Leicester 1,479 0 0 
T. Philbrick, Leicester Seeaeeteoh LeAg0) OO 
a Smart, Nottingham te i ae T39S SLO! 
J. H. Smedley, Leicester - 1,261 14 I 
W.G. Wilmott, Rushden .,. 1,260 0 oO 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton.. .. 1,254 0 0 
G. H. Eastwood, Market ey ee 1,212 19 3 
]. Holme, Leicester é I,I93 10 2 


Parkeston (Essex),—For the Srecdon of new schools 
for 510 children and alterations to present schools at 
Parkeston, Essex, for the Ramsey School Board. Mr. 
J. W. Start, architect, Colchester :— 


W. Chambers, Colchester .. .. + £6,336 
Dupont & Co., Colchester 3 6,190 
F. Bennett, Ipswich 6,050 
Wiles & Son, Haverhill, “Suffolk.. 6,002 
McKay, Clacton- -on- Sea, Essex 5540 
A. W. Robins, Wanstead, N.E 5,510 
Smith & Beaumont, Harwich, Essex 45791 
E. Saunders, Dovercourt, Essex .. 4,790 
W. C, Theobald, Chappel, Essex* 4,637 


* Accepted. 

Poole.—For the making-up of the Alexandra Road, 
Upper Parkstone, under the Private Street Works Act, 
1892. Mr. John Elford, borough surveyor :— 

Grounds & Newton, Bournemouth + £1,394 fo) 

T; Saunders, Bournemouth .. .. 1,385 0 

W. P. Saunders, Bournemouth 1,360 o 

T.C. Rigler, Poole .. . Ace Go see wal) 

G. T. Budden, Upper Parkstone .. 1,233 3 

H. C. Brixey,* Upper Parkstone ., 1,156 14 
* Accepted, 

Stockport.—For the manual and team labour and 
materials required in erection of an addition to the tram- 
car sheds at Mersey Square, for the Tramways Committee, 
Mr. John Atkinson, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor :— 

W. B. Broadhurst, King Street, 


West .. £1,475 0 0 
D. Eadie, Clarendon Road 1,327. 6) 0 
H. Bardsley, Booth Street 1,289 10 oO 
D. Mullaney, Heaton Lane 1,237 0' 0 
W. Pownall, Greek Street 1,213 16 Io 
J. Briggs, Canal Sawmills... 1,186 0 o 

T. & W. Meadows,* George's Road 1,177.09 0 


* Accepted. 

Trowbridge (Wilts).—For the construction of brick, 
stoneware, and cast-iron sewers, together with manholes, 
lampholes, storm-water overflow chambers, ventilating 
columns, and appurtenant works, for the Trowbridge 
Urban Disirict Council, Mr, H. G. Nicholson-Lailey, 
C.E., town surveyor :— 


G. G. Rayner, Croydon STEELE Kole) 
F, W. Trimm, Eastleigh Le 4,013) 0170 
J. H. Ash, Devizes ag 60) So ER EE ROO 
BE Steet eristOl s.smmas mite) mesem esd) 70S) LO x 
S. Ambrose, Bath Py ee ay eee 4 002 140 (2 
A. Wills & Sons, Bath 4,600 0 O 
Tryhorn & Sons, Salisbury 4,314 0 O 
G. Bell, Tottenham .. .. 4,191 16 9 
Binns & Sons, Croydon 4,180 12 Io 
E. Linzey, Trowbridge . 4,034 13 0 
S. Wood, Bradford-on-Avon 4,032 4 4 
S. Saunders, London.. .. 3,962 0 0 
H. Roberts, West Bromwich .. 3,822 18 9 
Js pleye Pala ge Road, Chelten- 

ao) 1h 3.383 17 3 


* * Accepted. 


Westerfield, Ipswich. —For the erection of a house. 
Messrs, William Eade, F.R.I.B.A., and Edwin Thomas 


Johns, architects, Coen Chambers, Thoro’fare, 

Ipswich :— 
CAROPECIa eerste tse eee . £985 0 
HaG wLourmane sea cet tes) wees 923 33 
MeDedtiiing Ueno eos eh Mitsn eset O70) 0 
ITO? Goo Bm Yao oe 5) Wiss eee OG0', 0 
Wabi Deat hier eme. cml hene i asus nM (O20) 4. 0) 
Parkington;& SOM sl tess) ci) sia") wep (020) (0 
F. Bennett hoy 55 Sd anne Ghee, noe CRC 
Pitapein Zell es. eeewmcter aci-gulvien ieee. COOn LO 
E, Catchpole* .. ue cece ee fo) 

% Accepted. 


West Molesey.—For the construction in the parish of 
West Molesey, Surrey, of about 821 lineal yds. of cast-iron 
and stoneware pipe sewers, manholes, junctions, ventila- 
tors, branch drains, and other works connected therewith, 
and the maintenance thereof for six months after com- 
pletion, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Stevenson, 
East Molesey, engineer :— 


S. Kavanagh & Co., Be aaa Hill .. £2,306 19 11 
G. Bell, Tottenham eee eo cetiinete oe-0) 202) 25) 55 
F. W. Trimm, Eastleigh 1,569 0 O 
Free & Sons, Maidenhead.. .. -. 1,486 0 0 
E. Potterton, East Molesey i,47r 6° 6 
E. Parry & Co.,* 125 High Street, 

Putney. 1,229.15 7 

[Engineer’ S estimate, £1, 238 4s. 4d. ] 
* Accepted. 


Woolwich.—For first portion of new cable factory at 
North Woolwich, for the Western Electric Company. 
Messrs. Ardron & Dawson, architect, 6 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W. :— 


Mowlem & Come +. £23,159 0 
Foster & Dicksee - 22,844 O 
Holloway Brothers .. 22,110 O 
Holland & Hannen .. 21,705 oO 
Downs .. BAM 21,229 0 
Higgs & Hill” 20,973 0 
Lawrence & Sons 20,955 Oo 
Lovatt & Roberts a) Cao eee, aie 20,5000 
Kirk & Randall.. .. .. Ree elves) 
Holliday & Greenwood . Sse 20/3774 
Patman & Fotheringham — 20,173 O 
Chessum & Sons 19,997 0 
Grover & Son*.. 19,734 0 
Ironwork— Shaw & Co. . 3,200 O 
Pile driving—C. Newman 1,598 o 
Fire-mains—Aiton & Co. 7 


853 
* Accepted, subject to reduction, at "£18,402. 
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TENDERS—cont. 


Ystradgynlais (Wales),—For the erection of a new 
mixed and infants’ school (to accommodate about 400) at 
Ystradgynlais. Mr. Philip Williams, architect, Tyr Gorof, 
Ystradgynlais :— 


T. Griffiths, Ystradgynlais oe £39775 
D. Rees, Ystalyfera .. eet hte, lets «+ 39732 
E, Thomas, Seven Sisters, Neath ew Adie 


* Accepted. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Nov. 26. 

NorRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Council Meeting at 6.45 p.m. Mr. Frank Baker, 
F.G.S., on ‘‘ Notes on the Old Rectory at Northfleet, 
a Typical Timbered House,” 7.30 p.m. 

Society oF Arts.—Dr. Gustave Goegg on “Le 
Tunnel du Simplon,” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS.—Students’ visit 
of inspection to conversion works on South London 
Tramways. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section), 
—Mr. George P. Bankart on ‘“ Decorative Plaster 
Work,” 7.30 p.m. 

SaniTARy INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.).—Mr. W. Hunting 
on the Names and Situations of the Organs of the 
Body in Animals,” 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF HousE AND ESTATE AGENTS.— 
Dinner at the Connaught Rooms, Trocadero 
Restaurant, 7 p.m. 

Thursday, Nov. 27. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Sir 
Oliver Lodge on ‘ Electrons,” 8 p.m. 

Roya Socrery.—Ordinary meeting at 4.30 p.m. 

Friday, Nov. 28. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.).—Mr. W. Hunting 
on “ Practical Methods of Stalling and Slaughtering 
Animals,” 7 p.m. 

GarpDEN Crry AssocraTion.—Reception at Grafton 
Galleries, 8 p.m. 

Saturday, Nov. 29. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF ScoTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLiece Scientiric Society.—Mr. James W. Peck, 
M.A., on “ The Potentiometer,” 7.30 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocIETy.—Visit to 
the New Technical Schools at Wigan (Messrs. 
Briggs & Wolstenholme, architects). Train leaves 
Lime Street at 1.55 p.m. 

Monday, Dec. 1. 

Royat InstiruTE oF BriTIsH ARCHITECTS.— 
Business meeting. 

Society or ENGINEERS.—Ordinary meeting at 
7.30 p.m. 


Lonpon InstiruTion.—Prof. Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son, D.Sc., F.R.S., on ‘‘ The Magic Mirror,” 5 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.)—Mr. James 
King on ‘‘ Diseased Meat,” 7 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr.Thomas 
H. Mawson on “ Gardens,” 6 30 p.m. 

Society oF Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Prof. Vivian 
B. Lewes on ‘The Future of Coal Gas and Allied 
Illuminants ’—II., 8 p.m. 

RoyAL PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW 
(ARCHITECTURAL SECTION).—Mr. A. B. McDonald, 
M.LC.E., on ‘‘ The Sewage-Disposal of Glasgow and 
Adjacent Burghs,” 8 p.m. 

Royat Socrety.—Anniversary dinner at Hotel 
Metropole, 7 p.m. 


Tuesday, Dec. 2. 
INSTITUTION OF CIvIL ENGINEERS.—Mr. Thomas 


| 


Herbert Minshall on 
Generating Plant,” 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, Dec. 5. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.).—Mr. E. Petronell 
Manby, M.D., on ‘Fresh Meat, Preserving and 
Storing,” 7 p.m. 

Ruskin Society oF BirMINGHAM.—Sir Oliver 
Lodge on “Some Unpublished Letters by Mr. 
Ruskin,” 7.45 p.m. 

Society oF Arts.—Mr. Alfred Watkin on ‘“ Some 
Aspects of Photographic Development” 8 p.m. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Students’ Evening. 

Thursday, Dec. 4. 

Sanitary INsTITUTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tion for Sanitary Officers at the Metropolitan Cattle: 
Market, York Road, N., at 2 p.m., conducted by Mr. 
James King. 


“High-Speed Electrical 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decotative 


material 
fransparent and 
Opagqtle e 


The : 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


CO, 


6éBerners St.Oxford St. 


ndon W. 


fprices from yy.per square foot 


TELEPHONE : 171 CROYDON :AND 262 BATTERSEA 


HSG.M 


oAtidae a 


ORN'AMEATAL (AST 
IRON GLUMNS OP 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


"Ty 
= ai, 2 


“al 


EASURES ENGINEERS 


TELEGRAMS : ‘(MEASURES , CROYDON.” 


STAN ONS 
SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 


We have the larbest Sfock of Cast Iron Columns & Sashes of any Firm np England, our delivery /herelore 1s lhe quickest 
eestor es eres” 


ESTABLISHED 18 


WILLESDEN 


E"Oxr 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Use 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld 


PAPER 


ALE CLIWNATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLE 


SDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


d by Leading Architects. 


. Willesden Junction, N.W. 


Ww. SALTER «x CO.~7, 


== 


fssee= SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Veicy 


(CN Ci 


Mp ek Oh 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c,; or any other ‘ 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


987 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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SPECIFICATION 


THE STANDARD TECHNICAL : 
AUTHORITY. at 


1903. 1903. 


6th EDITION. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The 6th Edition of this comprehensive work will be 
published in December next, and [intending Sub- 
scribers are asked to send in their orders at once 
to the PUBLISHER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Advertisement space is now being ‘rapidly taken 
up, and as the time {between now and the] date of 
publication is so short orders for Advertisements must 
be placed at once. 

The Advertisement Manager, upon receipt of a postcard, 
will be glad to call upon any intending advertiser. 


Advertisements will all be placed, as far as possible, 
in the section to which they relate, and will all appear 
FACING MATTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Half Page e250, 0 Four Pages . £36 0 O 
Whole Page . 10 O O Eight Pages . 65 O O 
Two Pages . 19 O O Twelve Pages. 90 O O 


A PAMPHLET giving Full List of Sections 
and other valuable information respecting 
this unique production will be sent post 


free upon receipt of a postcard. 


TECHNICAL EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, ARUNDEL STREET, 
LIMITED. STRAND, W.C. 
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Current Market Pri pieces yeah a en 
ec a C¢ Ces, | Deals, Petersburg 2ndYell.perP.Std.9 0 0 17 0 0 Mahogany, Average Price : 
Do. do. White do. 7s One th) TOmO for Cargo, Honduras... perft.sup. 0 0 51g .— 
Do. Swedish a0 Pas do. B15) O25 550 Do. African do. 0 0 37% eS 
FORAGE. Do. White Sea AG do. 12 15) ON t5 SO Do. St. Domingo do. 0) (0 “34 *80 Fon 6 
Las. mete Sud. Do. Quebec Pine, 1st., do. 17,15)/0\8 18.5910 Do. Tobasco .. do. 0 o 422 = 
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bonate ase “\ do. I 4 10 = | Ash, Quebec er load 6 | structional steelwork, fireproof floors and 
Do. red.. ae ee do. ro 4% (Birch G ni -- P 3 17 5315 9 | soofs th bout! i * 
: ~ ” Quebec 3 ey a-3296) 93 17 6 roughou ave been executed by 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do. ris 5 Rox “Purke eoton M H 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. o 0 5¢ © 0 5%| Geahr ee tee pe Pa 15 0 0 20 0 0 essrs. Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. The 
Do. Russian . do. 0 0 4 0 0 46 | : Se) ONTO ae ma eres armas fireproof floors to the Richmond-Cavendish 
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Shellac, orange .. .. percwt. 6 6 o = | Do. Tobasco .. + do. OO 456) ; ctory, Liverpool, are also being 
Soda, crystals .. .. perton 3020 <j Ge @ | Elm, Quebec ale .. perload 4 00 5 626 carried out by the same firm. A 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 112 0 1i2 6 | 
Tar, Stockholm .. .. perbarrel 1 1 6 — 
Turpentine 36 .. percwt. 1 18 10% — 
METALS PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 65 0 0 = ; WOLVERHAMPTON. Ne.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 
Iron, satay Heal Fa AS do. 610 o 8 I0 0 LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
Do. Galvanise orru- 
gated sheet .. do. TT 100108 1012 0 139&141 CANNON STE.C. 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 10°I5 O 1016 3 CATALOGUES Is 
Do. do. English common Pyle : 9 EES ESAT TTT 
broods bee do. II 0 0 — we believe, 
Do. sheet, English 3]b. 
per'sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 0 — the Cheapest 
Do.pipe is, Wray ite Gn ts Oe ee Railing in the Market. 
se tie Soectagics ag ac igh pe as ‘Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
. floorbrads.. ae oO. 0 0 — ; . ; 
ee Sake Cinteradn Y eps ee Ce han ped demise 
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Do. Spelter 0 oe do. TO 12) Ome 19) 17 86 ay =j | 
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Sort Woops. sya: : E 5 
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o. Pitc Ad OF 0. 3 10)-0% 4354.0 
Laths, log, Dantzic .. perfathh 410 0 510 0 Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. 
De: alee ve op 2 8 10 oO — 
Deals, Archangel 2n stperP.Std. 11 0 0 2415 O i i f 
all pam apts pape AYERS 6 a one Staffordshire Quarries, @c 
Do. do. unsorted do. 5 12 6 610 0 
Do. Riga 50 Ag do. 615 0 1210 0 
Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do. 16 10. 0 — 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


; S : 5. 
SLATE SLAB GOODS: le ARCHITECTS DESCRIPTIONS 


Both Plain and Enamelled. PLANIN G 


ALFRED CARTER & CO,, LIVERPOOL, MOULDING MATE | JOINERY 


MORTICING| Be 
BRICKS. RED BRICK. TENONING CAREF ULLY STAIRCAS 25 
A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, —_— 
xe al Hk, el et uct] PDEALS & PLANKS| Hala ida A 
descriptions, including CHIMNEY PO TS, | DEEPED OU T SPECIALITY 


RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 


Sriclcot tii flantarettinoe til 428 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 
BUILDING WORKS, | | EWART’S 


SEWERAGE, ie ‘¢ EMPRESS ”’ 
GAS AND WATER ZN 
SCHEMES. SMOKE GURE 


NOISELESS 

During an experience of 

68 YEARS we have found 
NO COWL ovo successful as 
the “ EMPRESS.” 


Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON Ltd. 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Free. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 

The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and 
District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
of Guardians, School Boards, &¢c., &c., and publishes a 
monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 
information as to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements ae : 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements, 5 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. sa fs 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. fo) 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 
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Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Archifectural Causeric. 

In the midst of the scaffold- 
Y ing around the new Gaiety 

Theatre, now being rapidly 
proceeded with in the Strand, passers-by may 
have seen what was apparently the first of the 
columns of the colonnade. This colonnade 
will consist of four coupled columns with a 
single column at each end, and, completing 
the upper part of the building on the Strand 
front, it will be a most important feature. 
The architects, Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co., 
are evidently giving special attention to the 
matter, for the column and cornice to be 
seen amidst the scaffolding was a mere plaster 
dummy erected for the purpose of actually 
testing its proportion. This method is an 
excellent one, and might often be followed 
in important buildings: there is, of course, 
nothing new in it, but architects do not take 
advantage of the method as they might. 
The same kind of thing has been done with 


The new Gaiet 
Building. 


the New York Public Library, also in course, 


of erection, from designs by Messrs. Carrére 
& Hastings, but there a whole bay has been 
erected—the unit of the long curtain wall 
which is to connect the centre pavilion with 
the end pavilions. An eminent architect 
was once addressed by a lay acquaintance : 
“With your experience I suppose you can 
tell beforehand just how your detail is going 
to look”; to which he replied, “On the 
contrary, | find myself deceived on that point 
all the time.” Asa general rule we cannot 
teach the ideal in anything—we have to be 
content with the best possible—and, so far 
as stone carving on buildings is concerned, 
the two distinct methods of executing the 
work in situ or in the stoneyard have both 
their merits and demerits : so that it has been 
suggested the ideal method would be for the 
carver to stand on the pavement, from where 
his work is seen, and cut it on the cornice! 
Some men have long arms, and monkeys 
longer, but the ideal method of carving is 


of the new Company. The London County 


forcible removal. 


_ has been excellently supported. 
| will be announced in Tue BuiLpErs’ JOURNAL | 


hardly yet possible. In the meantime this 
method of putting up dummy details is the 
best that could be devised, and we are glad 
to see it adopted for so important a building 
as the new Gaiety Theatre. While referring 
to this building we may mention a few facts 
gleaned from the recently-issued prospectus 


Council agreed to pay the Gaiety proprietors 
£50,000 as compensation for disturbance and 
The debenture issue of the 


its present area and the footings of the tower 
correspondingly increased. Such of the old 
materials as are uninjured will be used again, 
and the new Campanile will be a duplicate 
of that which has fallen, with the exception 
of the vault over the slope leading up to the 
belfry. The old vaulting, set with inferior 
cement, doubtless exercised considerable 
thrusts on the walls and hastened the collapse. 
Iron girders are therefore to be used instead, 
and with so competent an engineer as Boni 
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APILKCL OF CARVING ON 4 PLDASTAL 


Company provides £60,000: so that they have 
£110,000 towards the cost of the building. 
Mr. Carmichael’s contract is £65,540, the 
cost of the alterations made in the design by 
Mr. Norman Shaw (at the Council’s request 
and expense) is put at £5,500, and the equip- 
ment is estimated at £30,000. This givesa 
total of £101,040 leaving the Company with 
practically £9,000 to the good. It will be 
noted that the London County Council 
gave the Company a subsidy of £5,500 to 


| improve the building—a notable innovation 


—and this applies to the whole block, with 


| the exception of about 32ft. on the frontage 


to the new curved street. These facts are 


particularly interesting. 


EIGHTY-THREE designs have 
been sent in for our com- 
petition-—the remodelling of the front of 
No. 182, Fleet Street, London. When it 


Our Competition. 


| is remembered that in public competitions 


for town halls, libraries, &c., the average 
number of designs received is between forty 
and fifty, we think that our own competition 


for December 17th, when a full report, and 


| the winning designs, will be published. 


As soon as enough money 
is forthcoming, the re- 
building of St. Mark’s Campanile at Venice 
will be commenced, but up to the present 
only half the required sum—£40,000 out of 
£80,000—has been received. Everything 
else is ready. All the debris has been sifted 
and sorted, and the plans for the reconstruc- 


The Campanile. 


_ tion have been prepared under Commendatore 


Boni’s supervision. It has been decided to 


rebuild from the foundations, which, too, | 


The result | 


are to be enlarged, the piling being of double | 


| Gondi Palace of Florence. 


GONDI PALACE, FLORENCE. 


DRAWN BY H. RAINE. 


| in charge of the work we may be sure that 


the construction will be properly done. 


Tue sketches on this page 
by Mr. H. Raine show a 
portion of an enriched moulded band forming 
a small frieze to a pedestal supporting an 
ancient Roman statue, and one of the capitals 
from the open court or entrance hall of the 
Where the arches 
spring directly from the capitals the double 
abacus is often used and with very good effect. 
A3 


Two Sketches. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS’S 
HOUSE. 


HE houses of several great artists have 

been put up for sale by public auction 
this year. Turner’s “Sandycombe Lodge,” 
Constable’s ‘“‘Flatford Mill,” Willy Lott’s 
house, Hogarth’s house at Chiswick, and the 
London residences of Millais and Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert have been successively mentioned in 
this connection, and now it is announced that 
Romney’s house in Cumberland and “ The 
Red House,” Bexley, are to be offered for 
sale this month. The latter was William 
Morris's, designed for him by Philip Webb. 
He had long cherised the idea of building an 
ideal home for himself, and this he did when, 
in}1859, he discovered a site at Upton, near 


of Shelley and Keats and Scott, architecture 
could do nothing but produce on the one 
hand pedantic imitations of classical archi- 
tecture of the most revolting ugliness, and 
ridiculous travesties of Gothic buildings, not 
quite so ugly, but meaner and sillier; and, 
on the other hand, the utilitarian brick-box 
with a slate lid which the Anglo-Saxon 
generally in modern times considers as a 
good sensible house with no nonsense about 
it.” And then he goes on to speak of 
the revolutionary teaching of John Ruskin, 
who “attained at one leap to a true con- 
ception of mediaeval art, which years of 
minute study had not gained for others,” 
Morris, like Ruskin, became deeply conscious 
of the difference between the conditions of 
our modern social and industrial system 
and those of former days, and it was at the 


stands out from the middle of the wall, and, 
like the rest of the fireplacesin the house, is 
without a mantelshelf, the chimney-breast 
going straight up to within a short distance 
of the ceiling. The furniture included a 
wide dresser ornamented richly with painted 
decoration, a movable settle with high back 
and leather panels, and plain black chairs 
with cane seats (“the revival of this form of 
chair is due to Morris’s example”). The 
walls were tinted with distemper and the 
ceiling ornamented by hand in yellow on 
white, the pattern being pricked upon the 
plaster and afterwards filled in with dis- 
temper. Opposite the front door is the wide 
oaken staircase, the underpart left open, not 
boxed in. Upstairs above the dining-room 
is the drawing-room with a decorated open 
roof and, as a chief piece of furniture, a great 


Bexley Heath—an orchard amid “the rose- 
hung lanes of woody Kent.” “The house,” 
says Morris’s biographer, Mr. J. W. Mackail, 
“was to be a proving piece. In it the 
theories of its owner and its architect on 
domestic building and decoration were to be 
worked out in practice.” Philip Webb, 
though in effect its architect, carried out 
Morris’s directions, more particularly in 
the design of its interior fittings. Being 
one of the first of the Brick Revival houses, 
it was appropriately termed “The Red 
House.” 

Morris’s views on architecture are set forth 
in a paper he contributed to the “ Fortnightly 
Review ” in May, 1888. “ The revival of the 
art of architecture in Great Britain may be 
said to have been a natural consequence of 
the rise of the romantic school in literature, 
although it lagged some way behind it. 
Up to a period long after the death 


° * 


“THE RED HOUSE,” BEXLEY HEATH. 


Red House so much was done towards 
improving these conditions. 

The following account of the house is 
given in Mr. Aymer Vallance’s record :— 

Upon entering the porch, the hall appeared 
to one accustomed to the narrow ugliness of 
the usual middle-class dwelling of those days 
as being grand and severely simple. A solid 
oak table with trestle-like legs stood in the 
middle of the red-tiled floor, while a fireplace 
gave a hospitable look to the hall place. To 
the left, close to the foot of the stairs, is a 
screen with leaded panes of glass that divides 
the main hall from the lesser hall or corridor. 
To the right is a press or cupboard with a 
seat below (on the outside of its two doors 
are figure compositions begun in oils, but 
not finished; inside are some experiments 
in diapering in black on a gold ground, 
by Morris) and beyond this press is the 
dining-room. Its fireplace is of brick and 


painted bookcase or cabinet, with a ladder 
stairway reaching to the top of it, where one 
could sit; while thence another ladder led 
into a storage-loft in the roof. The walls of 
the principal bedroom were hung with em- 
broidered serge and here also was a decorated 
wardrobe—a wedding present from Burne- 
Jones, who, while on a visit to the Red House, 
in 1860, commenced a series of paintings 
in temperaon the end wall of the drawing- 
room. Rossetti also executed a panel. 

Morris occupied the Red House for six 
years. He then gave it up and came back 
to live in London (in 1865). 

In the grass plot at the back of the house 
is a covered well with a quaint conical roof 
(shown in the illustration on this page, for 
which we are indebted to Messrs. Hampton 
& Sons, the auctioneers who will put up the 
house for sale at Tokenhouse Yard on 
December 8th). 


December 3, £902.] 


PROSPER MERIMEE> 
AND RESTORATION IN 
FR ANCE. 


By F. H. CHEETHAM. 


N a paper read before the Architectural 
Association on “The Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings” in April last Mr. W. D. 
Carée had something to say, as was almost 
inevitable in dealing with such a subject, on 
restoration in France during the nineteenth 
century, and in particular with the part 
played in that work by Viollet-le-Duc. A 
great deal has been written in England from 
time to time concerning French restoration, 
and always in its utter condemnation. Of 
late years not a few writers have come to 
castigate our English restoration of the 
Gothic revival in terms almost as scathing, 
if differently expressed, as they had formerly 
used concerning the work in France. 


We | 


are told that Sir Gilbert Scott’s great and | 


deserved reputation was “ plunged into the | 


dust” by his attempt to reconstruct the past 
rather than to preserve it. 
not be the case. It is not my intention to 


discuss once more in this place the vexed | 


question of Restoration. But this much may 
be said: that it is one thing to discuss and 


lay down theories, and quite another to | 
restore an ancient building. ‘There are per- | 


haps as many theories of the true art of 
restoration as there are thinkers on the 
subject, and even then the exceptions to the 
rules you have laid down for yourself are so 
many that when you come to tackle the 
problem in stone you may be inclined to put 
all rules to one side and treat each case 
according to the peculiar exigencies of place 
and circumstance. Sir Gilbert Scott, in the 
ninth chapter of his Recollections, has left us 
in a few pages a very complete exposition of 
his views on the Restoration question. This 
chapter should be digested by all who are 
apt to pass a too ready condemnation on 
Scott’s work. The man was justified in his 
own eyes. The blame, if blame there be, 
should perhaps be put rather on the shoulders 
of those who employed him, and in that case 
it would be shared by not a few deans and 
chapters and parish priests. 

But in France, if such blame is to be taken 
off the shoulders of Viollet-le-Duc and his 
brother architects, there is not the same 
difficulty in allotting it. Though the ro- 
mantic movement in France produced no 
revival of building in the Gothic style, it 
gave an immense impetus to the study of 
medieval art and awakened the country 
to an appreciation of the thousand-and-one 
Gothic buildings scattered over the land. In 


This may or may | 


1837 was formed the Commission on Historic | 


Monuments, presided over by the Minister of 
Fine Arts. ‘This Commission appointed an 
inspector-general whose duty it was to travel 
up and down the country examining all such 
structures as come under the style and title of 
Historic Monuments. As is well known, the 
ancient churches and cathedrals of France 
come under this designation and are kept in 
repair by the Government. ‘The inspector’s 
report was not necessarily adopted, but his 
advice was always listened to and generally 
followed. So that in allotting blame for 
“restoration”? in France we should not go 
far wrong to put it largely upon the shoulders 
of the Inspector-General of Historic Monu- 
ments, shared, of course, in a large degree 
by the Commission and its president, the 
Minister of Fine Arts. While taking his 
share, therefore, as architect, that share must, 
I think, be held smaller in the case of 
Viollet-le-Duc than that given in England 
to Sir Gilbert Scott, for in England Scott 
alone must be held responsible for the part 
which in France was played by both the 
Inspector-General and the architect. But the 
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analogy is in reality not a close one, and is 
difficult to follow. 


Now the first Inspector-General of Historic | 
Monuments appointed by the Commission in | 


1837 was no less a person than Prosper 
Merimée. Merimée is known in England 
almost entirely as the author of ‘‘ Carmen,” 
“ Colomba,” and some other short stories. 
But he was something more than a writer, 
and it may be questioned whether he has not 
left his mark as effectively on the course and 
current of his country’s art as ever he did on 
that of its literature. Merimée held the post 


of Inspector-General of Historic Monuments | 


for something like twenty years. The two 
decades succeeding the establishment of the 
Commission witnessed a vast revival of 
archeological and building activity in 
France. 

To those of us who are inclined tocondemn 
too hastily this French method of “ recover- 
ing the supposed form of a building” at 
some precise period of its existence ‘‘ pedantic- 
ally elected to be the most beautiful or the 
most interesting,” it will not be without 
advantage to know something about the 
ways and means of Prosper Merimée when 
Inspector-General of Historic Monuments. 
To help us to do this we may turn to a book 
published about eight years ago, entitled 


‘“‘Merimée et ses Amis,” by M. Augustin | 


Filon. M. Filon, who isa very able critic 
and well known in England, has devoted a 
not inconsiderable portion of one of his 
chapters to this less known and official side 
of Merimée’s career, and pointedly asks the 
question, Was Merimée a good Inspector of 
Historic Monuments? ‘‘ When I first asked 
myself this question,” says M. Filon, “I hesi- 
tated to reply. To-day, after hearing the 
evidence of witnesses whose authority to 


speak on the subject is incontestable, lreply | 


with certainty, ‘Yes, Merimée was a good, 
even a great inspector of monuments; he 
was, indeed, the typical inspector, an initiator 
and master for those who followed him.’ 
Indeed, I have 
whether the whole of his lterary work can 
weigh against his unique services to art.” 

This sounds like exaggeration, and is only 
explained by our realizing that the qualifica- 
tions of an architect and of an inspector are 
something different. 

Merimée had grown up among artists; his 
father and mother were artists, and he lived 
in the society of sculptors and painters. He 
was fond of sketching, and wasearly attracted 
to the study of architecture. He seems to 
have realized from the first that sculpture 
and painting should be subordinated to 
architecture, which had given them birth, 
but he approached these questions from the 
historical rather than from the philosophical 
standpoint. He was a savant, who judged 
an art almost entirely according to technical 
rules. The poetic side of architecture to him 
was simply non-existent, and therein was 
both his strength and weakness as an in- 
spector of monuments. His reports are 
described as “critical architectural essays,” 
embodying a vast amount of special know- 
ledge which a critic writing for the public 
rather than fora Minister would find it im- 
possible to use in such a way. Merimée 
started with this special knowledge, and 
during twenty years he perfected it by patient 
and continual study. ‘‘This method, how- 
ever,” says M. Filon, “has its faults as well as 
its advantages. It does not explain every- 
thing. Merimée spoke learnedly about stylo- 
bates, archivolts, voussoirs, mullions and 
modillions, but he never thought of seeking 
for thesoul of Gothic architecture. He traced 
well enough what it owed to Greek and 
Byzantine sources, but he never stopped 
to enquire what it owed to religion.” He 


sometimes asked myself | 


saw clearly enough that the pointed arch was © 


not, as was generally supposed, the real 
characteristic of Gothic architecture. Its 
characteristics were more general, and the 


chief of them he found in the lightness of 
mediaeval buildings as compared with the 
solid massiveness of the preceding Romano- 
Byzantine style. But, while admiring this 
quality in itself, he seems to have entirely 
missed its meaning. To Merimée the architects 
of the thirteenth century built merely with no 
other object than that of “ forcing admira- 
tion from the spectator.” ‘He did not see,” 
says his biographer and critic, “that the 
substitution of vertical for horizontal lines 
announced a new civilization. The hori- 
zontal line is positive, the vertical idealistic ; 
one reasons, the other prays : The 
rich poetry and symbolism of Gothic archi- 
tecture Merimée either could not see or 
refused to admire.” ‘Thus, while he admired 
the lightness of the Gothic style, he speaks of 
the “ hideous” buttresses which are necessary 
on the outside of so many buildings in order 
to keep the walls standing. To suggest that 
a buttress might in itself be a feature of 
beauty we are told “‘ made him angry.” And 
when his friend M. du Sommerard spoke of 
the “aerial fabric’ of a cathedral, he only 
laughed. Merimée himself could only regard 
the towers and spires of tbe medizeval builders 
as “ menacing” heaven. 

All this sounds but poor equipment for one 
into whose hands the fortunes of the historic 
monuments of France were largely to fall, 
and so, indeed, M. Filon would appear to 
feel it. “It would be a strange, almost a 
sad spectacle,” he says, “to see Merimée 
wandering for so long a period of his life 
beneath the vaults of our old Gothic cathe- 
drals without ever understanding them, if 
we did not remember that no one has so 
religiously, so passionately and so victori- 
ously defended them against their enemies.” 
We must remember the time and place in 
which Merimeée lived before allowing our- 
selves to judge him too adversely. All 
things considered, it seems probable that he 
was the best man for the position at the 
time. “If Victor Hugo had not written 
“Notre-Dame de Paris, and if Merimée had 
not instigated the formation of the Comis- 
sion on Historic Monuments,” wrote Philippe 
Burty, “all our old buildings would have 
been pulled down to make way for Made- 
leines and Bourses.” That was the danger 
that threatened France. It was a matter 
not so much in those days of understanding 
the Gothic cathedrals as of saving them, and 
that is what Prosper Merimeée did. He was 
an enthusiastic antiquary, if so warm a 
word as “enthusiastic” can be used of so 
cold a man as the author of ‘‘ Carmen,” and 
it was largely owing to his exertions that 
the Commission on Historic Monuments 
owed its existence. He was secretary of the 
Commission as well as inspector-general, 
and we have the word of his successor that 
Merimée acquired a preponderating influence 
in the work of the Commission. His counsels 
were accepted, his reports followed, both in 
regard to moneys to be spent, work done or 
architects appointed. 

In his reports and letters Merimée has left 
record of the many difficulties he had to 
contend with in his work. His enemies were 
“ignorance, bad taste, cupidity, and religious 
and irreligious fanaticism and zeal.” Local 
archeology was hardly born. When the 
curé did not whitewash the church the com- 
mune would take it in hand. Merimée is 
happy to find one curé who had energetically 
struggled against the municipal council to 
“‘ preserve the noble covering that nature had 
given” to the walls of his church. This 
curé had actually shut up the church and 
suspended the mass in order to gain his 
point. He had furthermore taken a religious 
care of the carved woodwork in the sacristy, 
dusting and oiling it. Merimée expresses him- 
self delighted with a priest who thinks more 
of taking care of his carvings than of saying 
mass, and recommends the Minister to send a 
present of a picture to this admirable cleric] 
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In the Palace of the Popes at Avignon 
he found that the soldiers quartered there 
cut pieces out of the old frescoes with their 
knives and sold them to amateurs. 

At Charité-sur-Loire two locksmiths had 
built their shops right against the walls of 
an old church. Merimée tells the story that 
some months before he passed that way a 
soldier, who had been billeted on one of 
these men, had been prevented from sleeping 


because of the insects that insisted on sharing | 


his bed with him. Over the bed stood, on 
what was really the outside wall of the 
church, a carved figure of the Eternal Father 
surrounded by His angels. The soldier rising 
in a rage had seen the figure and vented his 
wrath upon it. “C’est toi,” he cried, “qui 
es l’auteur des punaises. Tiens! Voila 
pour toi,” and with one blow of his stick he 
smashed the figure in pieces. 

Merimée was more in sympathy with 
Pagan than with Christian art. Some of his 
reports on Roman monuments are said to be 
models of technical and direct criticism. It 


is difficult to determine the exact part | 
Canon’s Island Abbey (Co. Clare) deserve 


Merimée played in this work of restoration, 
and what is directly owing to his particular 
initiative. His pupil and successor, M. Emile 
Beeswillwald, gives him the individual credit 
for the restoration of the theatre at Orange, 
the theatre at Arles, the church of S. Julien 
at Tours, and above ail Laon Cathedral, the 
restoration of which was undertaken at the 
close of an archeological tour made by 
Merimée with the Minister of the Interior in 
1851. The work was begun two years later, and 
has proceeded for over forty years. Together 
with Montalembert, Merimée shares the merit 
of having preserved from destruction the 
church of Vezelay, restored by Viollet-le-Duc. 

The greater number of Merimée’s writings 
on architecture have not been reprinted in 
his collected works. They are largely 
reports written in his official capacity, and 
critical articles in magazines and newspapers. 
All his reports to the Commission were, how- 
ever, reprinted at the time of the Vienna 
Exhibition in 1876 in a volume entitled 
“Les Monuments historiques de France 4 


V’Exposition de Vienne,” by M. E. du 
Sommerard. The volume, however, was 
not for sale, and is therefore rare. 


Merimée’s architectural writings which are 
still in print are included in the twentieth 
volume of his collected works, ‘“ Etudes sur 
les arts au moyen-age.’ The archzologist 
and antiquary show themselves, however, in 
many of his masterly short stories. 

Merimée was one of the few Frenchmen 
of the last century who really knew England 
well and who felt himself in sympathy with 
things English. He often visited London, 
and his correspondence with Panizzi, the 
librarian of the British Museum, has been 
published. He visited the Manchester Art 
Treasures Exhibition in 1857, and was a 
member of the jury of the Exhibition of 1862. 

The connection of Prosper Merimée with 
the ancient architecture of France has been 
very little noticed. It is asa man of letters 
that Merimée is almost wholly known to the 
public. But he was an artist in something 
more than words. The artist in him, it is 


true, was curbed and restrained by the colder | 


spirit of the savant, but it was precisely 
that combination of qualities that so well 
fitted him for the official post he occupied. 
He was a man who knew his own limitations, 
and he never went beyond them unless forced 
to do so by the nature of his position. His 
great merit is that he “saved the cathedrals 
of France from being pulled down to make 
way for Madeleines and Bourses.” And 
those of us who decline to see in French 
restoration anything more than a recovering 
of the supposed form of a building at some 
One particular pericd of its existence will 
be forced to admit that even that is better 
than the disappearance of the building 
altogether. 


Those of | 


ANCIENT IRISH 
MONUMENTS. 


How they have been Repaired. 


N the seventeenth annual report of the 
I Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland (recently published as a Blue-book, 
price rod.) an account is given of the 
works of reparation (removal of ivy, re- 
pointing with cement, &c.) done to the 
following buildings during the past year :— 


| Ennis Abbey (Co. Clare), Drumlane Church 


and Round Tower (Co. Cavan), Moyne 
Abbey (Co. Mayo), Ross-Errilly (Co. Gal- 
way), Dysert O’Dea (Co. Clare), St. Cronan’s 
Church, Roscrea (Co. Tipperary), Glendalough 
(Co. Wicklow), Holycross' Abbey, Newtown 
(Trim), St. Columba’s House (Kells), Rock of 
Cashel, Monasterboice (Co. Louth), Sligo 


Abbey, Lusk Round Tower, Feenagh Abbey 


(Co. Leitrim), Maghera Church (Co. London- 
derry), Clones Church and Round Tower, 


| Ardmore Cathedral (Co. Waterford), 


The Franciscan Convent (Waterford) and 


special notice. 

French Church, Waterford.—This structure 
dates back to 1240, when a convent was 
founded which was probably the seat of one 


| of the first establishments of the Friars 


Minors or Franciscans in Ireland. In 1545, 
after the Friars had been dispossessed 
and almshouses established, a second storey 
was built over the nave of the church, and 
the ground floor of the latter was used for 
interments. In 1695 the 
choir was set apart for 


Huguenots who had 
settled in Waterford in 
that year. It was from 
this cause that the ruins 
became known as the 
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CANON’S ISLAND ABBEY (CO. CLARE), /RELAND, 


“French Church.” The existing ruins com- 
prise nave, tower, transept, choir— all roofless 
except the tower and transept. The style of 
work is Early English of the thirteenth century, 
with later additions of the fifteenth century. 

Canon’s Island Abbey (Co. Clarve).—This 
structure was taken in hand and repaired 
during the past summer. It isa rather ex- 
tensive ruin of a church and conventual 
buildings which formerly belonged to the 
Augustinian order: its foundation is ascribed 
to the last King of Munster, Donald Mor 
O'Brien, in the twelfth century. The build- 
ings occupy a site on the northern portion of 
a small island three miles in a direct line 
north-east of Killadysert. 

The existing remains consist of a church 
with tower and chancel and an aisle or side 
chapel, and transept, all at the north side 
(see plan on this page). The cloister garth, 
around which are grouped the usual con- 
ventual buildings, is on the south side. 

Some years ago all the cut stonework of 
the east window and the quoins of the gable, 
and ail other cut stonework easily accessible, 
were taken out and removed to the mainland 
for building a new church. This leaves the 
most interesting parts of the structure want- 
ing in detail, and in the work of conserva- 
tion, just executed, the gaps left by this 
gutting have been filled in with cement- 
concrete (without any mouldings orcarvings) 
where it was necessary to secure the stability 
of the walls. The other work done consisted 
chiefly in clearing the walls of the dangerous 
ivy, and the interior of the fallen masonry, 
the bramble, trees and rubbish; pointing 
walls where defective with cement-mortar ; 
and protecting the top of the walls witha 
coating of concrete so as to preserve them 
from the infiltration of rain. The work was 
carried out by workmen at a daily wage, 
under the supervision of a clerk of works, 
and the total expenditure was £75. 
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CONTINENTAL NEWS 
AND OPINIONS. 


[The following extracts have been trans- 
lated for Tue Buitpers’ JournaL from the 
German, Austrian, French, Spanish, Italian 
and Russian press. We do not necessarily 
approve the opinions expressed, which are 
simply given to show what views are held 
on the Continent in regard to architecture.— 
Ep. B.J.] 


The New Hungarian Parliament House. 

The “Berliner Tageblatt,” describing this 
new building, says that in 1880 it was 
decided to build a new House regardless of 
expense. The preliminaries occupied about 
five years, and then the Polytechnic professor, 
Emerich Steindel, began the work (he died 
at Budapest on August 31st last). The 


building operations lasted seventeen years, | 


and the cost, which was estimated at 
25,000,000 crowns, rose to 40,000,000 crowns 
(about £1,600,000)—an increase that was 
much resented by the public. The Gothic 
style having been selected, the question 
of light soon became troublesome. The 
Gothic had to be adapted, and Professor 
Steindel, who, says the “ Berliner Tageblatt,” 
wasa very learned man but no creative genius, 
started borrowing from other styles so as to 
get the necessary light. He put on French 
roofs, and in the facade he cut a number of 
wide windows whose tops, instead of being 
pointed, were square; so that nct only the 
professional eye but the eye of the layman 
is offended: moreover, the idea of grandeur 
is absent in spite of the immense dimensions 
ofthe building. The House is about gooft. 
long, and its greatest width 4roft. 


New Lime Sand Bricks in Berlin. 


The use of lime sand bricks in Berlin has 
made great progress, and the quantities of 
these bricks turned out do not suffice to satisfy 
the demand, although one brickworks alone 
makes 140,000 bricks a day. 


Architectural Education in Germany. 


Bruno Mohring in the ‘Berliner Kunst”’ 
says that dilettantism is the greatest present- 
day enemy of architecture. It suffocates in- 
spiration in the germ, and destroys vigour, 
love and joy of work. Its presence turns 
wine to water, granite to mud, energy into 
indolence, daring into anxiety, modesty into 
rivalry. “ The bright periods of architecture 
have always come from masters who had passed 
through practical experience, not from men 
mechanically educated. Our high school 
aims only at educating good building 
officials, who must prove themselves in a 
series of examinations to understand build- 
ing, art history and theory, &c., while, 
secondarily, they may be architects. Few 
young architects look on their profession 
from any point of view other than a means 
of living, because they are driven by want 
from other overcrowded professions. But 
they soon discover their mistake. The long 
preparation and series of tests at the high 
school on matters of theory, &c., leave them 
no time to see into the garden of art. 
Happy for a student if he has not an uncon- 
genial task, as once happened to a strong 
Anti-Semite (O trick of fate!) who got fora 
subject a synagogue in the round arch style, 
and which went so much against his grain 


as to cost him months of agony. He must | 


work out his problems, according to rule, 
after the taste of his masters. He must sup- 
press his own tendencies so that his work 
may not be rejected.” 
Arnold Noldeke inthe “ Berliner Architekt- 


urwelt” takes the same line as Bruno Mohring | 


on the subject of the system of educating the 
architect in Germany as it obtains at the 
high school. He says that in every respect 
the present method of teaching is unnatural 
in its requirements and inorganic in its 


method. To reproduce in a single man the 
architectural development of several thousand 
years is a monstrosity. On this account the 
method of the technical high schools is no 
longer tenable, for the State can no longer 
support the idea that the object of the archi- 
tect should be to produce a Roman, Gothic 
or Renaissance edifice at command. Whilst 
the old watchword was to build to style, the 
new one should be to build in harmony with 
a style, and so on he continues, like Mohring, 
coudemuing the modern German high 
school. 


A Public-Spirited Spanish Corporation, 


The Barcelona Town Council on June 
23rd, 1899, decided to award annually a 


| diploma to the building (private or public) 


most generally admired that had been con- 
structed during the previous year. Since the 
award was instituted the Council has been 
carefully advised each year by an expert jury. 


An Italian View of “Style.” 


The “Italia” complains that there is no 
originality in contemporary architecture or 
art. ‘‘We have nostyle.” All is borrowed 
or adapted from the past styles, which were 
once young but are now no longerso. Pur- 
suing its enquiry into the decorative arts in 
the interiors of houses it arrives at the same 


with the drafts on antiquity made to em- 
bellish bank-notes and exhibition diplomas. 
It traces the art impotency of the genera- 
tion to the abundance of material luxury 
to-day and its consequent contentment. 
Quoting Wagner, who said, “He who from 
the cradle has not the gift of discontent with 
everything will produce nothing new,” it 
expects the United States to produce the new 
art creation, saying the American race is 
coarse and inartistic because it is in its 
period of struggle. 


America to Produce the Coming Style. 


“Then the modern conditions caunot have 
astyle ? Certainly they can and will; but not 
yet, and that style will probably not originate 
with those old peoples who are saturated 
with historiography, &c, but rather with 
that portion of the human race which is less 
dyed with vicious eclecticism. There has 
been till now but one country where a poet 
has had the courage to cry to the Muses to 
‘come to a larger empire than Germany, 
France and Italy, and we will raise a temple 
grander than those of Greece and Rome, 
more majestic than the cathedral of Milan.’ 
Boasting, do you say? It will be. When I 
look at the fine portraits that adorn the 
American dollar notes, when I consider the 
novelty that characterises American printing 
type, the ingenious forms of their machines, 
the suitable shapé of American furniture, I 
am persuaded that only the countrymen of 
Walt Whitman will have the courage to 
throw off the whole range of old forms and 
the energy to create new ones. Give them 
fifty years for riches and ease to corrupt them 
and prepare the germination of art, and from 
these you will see the new decorative art, and 
not that only.” 


Cologne’s New Municipal Theatre. 


This theatre, says the “ Deutsches Volks- 
blatt,” is an addition to the architectural 
beauties of the city. The interior is 
luxurious, and the pit of the auditorium has 
four tiers of seats, the last on the plane which 
takes the place of the gallery. The house is 
built to hold 1,850 persons. The town 
granted three and a half millions of marks 
in 1899, for its construction. But the 
estimates were surpassed by five million 
marks! The architect, K. Moritz, was warmly 
congratulated on the opening day on the 
heating and acoustics of the building, as de- 
_ fects in these two respects had spoiled many 
| an evening in the old theatre. 


conclusion; proceeding even to find fault. 


| 
| 


The Spaniards as Builders. 

A writer on “La Construccion Moderna” 
in Barcelona claims for that city that, like 
Berlin, it has attained the highest point of ex- 
cellence in the material employed in its build- 
ings, and the skill applied to them by both 
contractors and masons. ‘The writer of the 
article savs that Barcelona has become the 
centre of peninsular art, as it had already 
become the centre of peninsular industry. 


Duvigneu de Lanneau School, Paris. 

This school has been transferred from the 
Rue de Rennes to its new home in the 
Boulevard Péreire. It serves to prepare 
scholars for the Central Schools for Arts and 
Manufactures. The building offers some 
interesting features from the builder’s point 
of view. It is an imposing structure, with a 
facade of 260ft. on the boulevard. It is 
built entirely of Vaugirard brick. The piles, 
which rest on concrete, are connected by 
walls about 8in. thick. The floors are made 
with double T joists. The progress of con- 
struction was rapid, lasting only from Feb- 
ruary to October last year between cutting 
the sod and occupation by the scholars. The 
house (contents, 12,850 cubic metres) is 
efficiently heated—322,200 heat units per hour 
are produced by two boilers of the “ Field” 
type. A two-cylinder 30-h.p. gas-engine 
drives the dynamo that provides the electric 
light (“ Genie Civil”). 
Marble in German South-West Africa. 


The German “ Colonialblatt’”’ reports that 
the marble deposit recently discovered on 
the Etusi farm in German South-West Africa 
is of a very fine grain, bright and white. 
Over the whole extent of the farm the grain 
and colour do not change. Not far away 
black veins are found in it, which will pro- 
bably make it a valuable building marble. 
Those parts that have been exposed have not 
flaked. 


Gathering the Arts Together. 

The Union for the Industrial Arts has been 
founded in Berlin to gather the interests of 
art together so as to have a corporate influence 
in economic politics. 


The Munich Public Baths. 


We read in the “ Zeitschrift fur Bauwesen’ 
a full description of these baths. They are 
situated near the Ludwigsbrucke, and cost 
1,675,000 marks (£67,000). The building 
occupies an area of about 4,000 sq. metres, 
and the men’s swimming bath is 30 metres 
long by 12} metres wide. The bottom is of 
concrete covered with unglazed blue tiles. 
The sides are formed with glazed blue 
tiles, with a margin along the top in glazed 
white tiles. All the appointments are ex- 
cellent, and apparently fitted regardless of 
expense. 


’ 


St. Petersburg Trams. 


On November 13th the term expired for 
receiving offers to transform the traction 
from horse to electric on three of the St. 
Petersburg tramway lines. There were 
no tenders! The ‘“‘Novoe Vremya”’ says 
that certain contractors had asked for an 
extension, but this had not been granted. 
The Municipal Council appears unmoved by 
the abstention of the contractors, perhaps 
because it is desirous of carrying out the 
scheme itself. 


iege Exhibition 
CoUaa e ptidteas.51905; 

The Exhibition Committee, whose offices 
are at No. 14, Quai de l'Université, Liege, 
will receive up till December 31st this year 
designs for the decorative facades of the 
exhibition halls to be erected, as well as the 
construction of a sundries’ hall. For the 
former there are four prizes of 4,000, 1,500, 
500 and 250 francs respectively, and for the 


latter six prizes varying from 5,000 to 250. € 


francs. 


B 
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Views and Reviews. 


An Important Book on Surveying.* 

OF the 
engineering few have so complete a litera- 
ture as surveying; yet hitherto the books 
have generally dealt either with the elements 
only or with particular sections of the work 
such as tnay have come within the special 
experience of the author. It is accordingly 
a pleasure to welcome a comprehensive work 
such as this. Commencing with plane 
surveying (with the chain only and with 
the theodolite), levelling, and the adjustment 
of instruments, all or most of which is to be 
found in good modern books on the subject, 
the author proceeds to explain and discuss 
railway and road surveying, stadia surveying, 
tunnel alignment and setting out, surveying 
for waterworks, hydrographical surveying, 
astronomical observations, exploration sur- 
veys and geodetic surveys In spite of the 
great scope of the book, however, it has been 
written in no perfunctory spirit. Everything 
is explained thoroughly and intelligibly ina 


perfectly rational sequence, giving a sense of | 


completeness without the use of an unneces- 


sary word or phrase, thus approaching very | 


closely to the ideal of technical writing. 
Many recent books on surveying have 
contained digressions, short or long, upon 


the subject of trigonometry. Mr. Whitelaw iP catty 1a eportable )aare rosaieri th animes 


has not fallen into this error. He uses 
trigonometry where necessary, both plane 
and spherical, but he has very reasonably 
considered that plane trigonometry at least 
is understood by his readers, though he goes 
out of his way to give the ordinary spherical 
trigonometry formule required for the proper 
working-out of astronomical problems. This 
seems to be rational, and is in consonance 
with the general thoroughness of the book. 
Of this, the way in which levelling is treated 
may be taken as an example. Almost every 
known method is fully explained and its 
merits and demerits 
section levelling, levelling for cross-sections, 
contouring, theodolite and barometric level- 
ling and precise levelling. The only omission 
seems to be that of theodolite contouring at 
a single operation—a most useful process, in 
which level and stadia readings are taken at 
the same observation with the telescope 


levelled, while the bearing is read on the | 


horizontal circle. This, it is to be hoped, 
will be referred to in future editions. 


slips there must be in every book, especially 


those of a technical nature; but in this it | - 
has been possible to discover very few, | 


and the author will doubtless accept our 
apology for pointing out that both fore and 
back sights, read downwards from the top of 
a wall (p. 164), should be entered with the 
minus sign, just as both when read upwards 
are entered as plus. It is also, to our think- 
ing, best to check each page of a level book, 
as is described for a complete series on p. 138, 
entering the last reading on a page as a fore- 
sight for this purpose, even if in reality it be 
an intermediate, and repeating the same 
entry as a back-sight on the top of the next 
page, by way of carrying forward. A few 
notes on the method of entering cross-levels 
in the level book would, too, have been 
valuable, it being quite possible, and we 
fancy usual, to enter them in the same book as 
the centre-line levels, noting them by reference 
letters and notes in the “ Remarks” column. 
Without detailed description, however, this 
might prove puzzling to a novice; as might 
also the explanation of the use of both faces 
of a theodolite on p. 84, which needs ampli- 
fication and qualifying. It is not every form 
of theodolite which can be treated in the 
manner described, as plain theodolites cannot 
be revolved vertically through 180 degs. 
Similarly, instruments having ordinary 


* “Surveying as practised. by Civil Engineers and 
Surveyors,” by J. Whitelaw, junior, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
London ; Crosby; Lockwood & Son. Price tos. 6d. nett. 


many specialised branches of | 


discussed—ordinary | 


Minor | 


circular compasses and those having trough 
compasses need to be differently treated when 
traversing, if the compass check upon the 
observations is to be used; and in so com- 
plete a book as that now under review these 
differences ought to be mentioned and de- 
scribed. It is also difficult to follow the 
closing of the traverse on p. 100, unless 
A and G are on the same point. Why not 
work out columns of total latitudes and 
departures of each station as referred to 
station a, plotting by ordinates from a in 
every case? Then, on closing, there should 
be no appreciable error in so small a traverse 
as that taken in the example. So large an 
error as is named would lead most surveyors 
to do the work afresh, unless an exceedingly 
rough approximation to correctness, such as 
is obtained by “correcting” (or fudging), is 
sufficient for their immediate purpose. In 
the matter of photographic surveying also it 
is permissible to question the advisability of 
all that is suggested. To allow a series of 
negatives to be taken in the field by one 
Surveyor, and then sent home to be developed 
by a skilled photographer, possibly after 
many months and at much risk of accidental 
exposure to light, seems likely to lead to 
much loss of time and temper. Surely it is 
better that the surveyor should himself master 
the ordinary procedure of developing and 
printing a photograph, and that he should 


enable photographic work to be done in the 
field. ‘Then an unsuccessful negative could 
more readily be replaced, while several prints 
from each could at once be taken, and dis- 
tributed among the members of the party, 
complete sets being sent home from time to 
time by different routes as opportunities 
arose, thus greatly reducing the risk of spoil- 


ing everything by the loss, breakage or | 


exposure of a few negatives out of a series, 


and ensuring that any mistake in judgment | 


of light or focus shall be at once discovered 
and corrected. 

It seems certain that a good deal of photo- 
graphic surveying will be done in the future, 
either by the aid of the Bridges-Lee photo- 
theodolite mentioned in this book or some 
other improved instrument, and so it is the 
more important that every surveyor engaged 
in exploration work should be an expert 
photographer. Thus it would be possible to 
discuss section after section of Mr. Whitelaw’s 
important work-—not in a carping but in 
a friendly spirit; for it is only upon a 
thoroughly sound work that discussions of 
this nature can be raised, and it is only by 
such discussions that the possibilities of 
reaching a still higher standard in future 
editions can be pointed out. 

Strood Infectious Diseases Hospital 
Competition.—The first premium has been 
awarded to Mr. E. Godfrey Page, A.R.I.B.A., 
4 and 5, Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, WC. 

Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard make a 
variety of designs in fountain pens, ranging 
in price from ios. 6d. to 18 guineas, and are 
making a special display at their premises 
at 93, Cheapside, or 95a, Regent Street, in 
view of Christmas, which they find causes 
a considerable demand for the “Swan” 
fountain pens for gifts. 

Workmen’s Housing Competition.—The 
assessor, Mr. T. Blashill, in the competition 
for houses for workmen to be erected on the 
Hornby Street area, for the Liverpool Cor- 
poration, has awarded the first premium of 
£250 to Mr. James Dodd, of Liverpool; the 
second of £150 to Messrs. Brocklesby, 
Marchment & East, of Merton; and the 
third of £100 to Mr. A. Mitchell Torrance, 
of London. Designs by Mr. H. A. Matear 
and Messrs. Worthington, Simon & Craw- 
ford, of Manchester were commended ; and 
Messrs. Spinks & M(‘Jarrow, and Messrs. 
Grover, Halford & Cutler, both of London, 


» placed fifth and sixth respectively.: 


SHOPS ON THE HIGH 
BRIDGE, LINCOLN. 


WORK of restoration has been com- 
pleted on the High Bridge, Lincoln. 

The picturesque structures of the sixteenth 
century occupied as shops for many years still 
remain on the bridge. They were showing 
signs of insecurity, and the Corporation, to 
waom the property belongs, determined on a 
restoration rather than demolition. The 
work was placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Watkins & Son, architects, of Lincoln, who, 
in their report to the Corporation, stated :—‘In 
planning the building from the measure- 
ments we have taken on the site, we find 
that it was laid out on geometrical prin- 
ciples, and that the angle of 45 degs. was 
employed in spacing out and fixing the sizes 
of the respective rooms, and also for deter- 
mining the positions of the constructional 
timbers and the manner of bracing them 
together. The ground floor space of the 
three houses was divided into twelve squares 
of equal size, four of which were given to each 
house.. At the intersections of the outlines 
of these squares are placed storey posts 
(except at the intersection in the middle of 
each room, where it is not required), which 
are vertical pieces of timber erected for the 
support of the walls floors and roof above 
them. These storey posts are framed into 
sills at the bottom of the bressummers at 
the top of each storey, and the four main 
angles of the building are further secured in 
their positions by diagonal beams or braces, 
which latter also support the floor joists. 
The whole structure is thus braced or laced 
together as it were at each floor line, ina 
simple, yet intelligent and skilful manner.” 
The architects are of opinion that when first 


constructed the buildings were not intended ~ 


for dwelling-houses, for the reason that there 
were no original fire-places and the windows 
were not glazed. Neither were there any 
staircases, the upper storeys being reached by 
steep ladders. In laying bare the timbers it 
was found that the fire-places and chimneys 
which had been added rested entirely on the 
timbers of the first floor, and had no support 
whatever from the ground below. One 
chimney in particular was very massive, and 
the great weight of this and the two others, 
had caused some of the supports which cross 
the River Witham to break. Originally the 
ground floor was on a higher level than at 
present, and Mr Watkins is under the im- 
pression that at some time the crown of the 
bridge has been lowered to ease the gradient 
of the street, and that the floors of the shops 
were lowered in consequence. This was pro- 
bably done in 1815. The settlement of the 
building over the river was found to be as 
much as 18in, some of the timbers being 
broken and others very much strained. They 
had to be placed in their original positions 
by the aid of screw jacks. One of the main 
difficulties in this work was the absence of 
any foundation upon which to place the 
jacks; a foundation had to be constructed 
over the river, aud this having been done, 
the structure was restored to its original 
horizontal position from end to end. All 
the sound timbers have been retained and 
the decayed ones replaced. The original 
character of the building is as nearly pre- 
served as the modern requirements of the 
shops on the ground floor will permit. The 
upper storeys disclose the old timbers as 
doubtless they appeared four or five centuries 
ago, the upper windows being designed from 
sketches of the late Mr. Ross, an antiquarian 
whose original drawings are in Burton Hall. 
The back portion of the buildings is in 
character with the front, and is supported 
by an arch of masonry, which has been 
thrown across the Witham for the purpose. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Halkes Brothers, of Lincoln. eins: 
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SKETCH OF THE ADOPTED DESIGN FOR THE NEW STEEL BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES AT VAUXHALL. 
MAURICE FITZMAURICE, CHIEF ENGINEER TO THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE VAUXHALL BRIDGE 
QUESTION. 


T last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council the Bridges Com- 


mittee recommended “ (a) That the resolution | 


of the Council of February 22nd, 1898, 
directing that the new Vauxhall Bridge be 
a granite bridge backed with concrete be 
rescinded. (b) That the estimate of £170,000 
submitted by the Finance Committee for the 
building of the superstructure of the new 
Vauxhall Bridge be approved, and that an 
expenditure up to the amount be sanctioned ; 
that the design submitted, showing a steel 
elliptical arch structure, b> adopted, and 
that the engineer be instructed to prepare 
the necessary contract, plans and specifi- 
cation.” 

Lord Monkswell, on behalf of the General 
Purposes Committee, asked that the chair- 
man of the Committee should take the 
report back with a view to giving the 
Council further information as to the reasons 
which induced them to recommend the sub- 
stitution of a steel for a granite bridge. The 
reason given was that the plans as originally 


proposed for a granite bridge would not | 


comply with the Act of Parliament; but he 


understood that even if Parliament were | 


induced to reconsider the Act, the Bridges 
Committee would not have a granite bridge. 
The Committee’s Reasons. 

Mr. Sears (chairman of the Bridges Com- 
mittee) said the matter had been carefully 
considered by the Committee, and they had 
come to the decision they had with very 
great regret. There were two grounds upon 


which the decision of the Committee had | 


been arrived at. The first was that stated 
by Lord Monkswell; but there was a more 
material reason, namely, the difficulty with 
regard tothe foundations. When the original 
borings were taken the engineers thought 
they would have arrived on hard blue clay, 
and then they would have been able to have 
got sufficiently strong foundations for carry- 
ing a heavy granite bridge. It had now 
been discovered that the clay was of a softer 
nature than expected, and could not carry 
the weight, and it was too late now to make 
alterations and increase the width of the 
foundations in order to carry a_ heavier 
bridge. The present engineer was not respon- 
sible for this, but they had to act entirely on 
the advice of their present engineers. The 
Opposition arose entirely from artists, who 


believed the design of the bridge would not | 


be so artistic as one constructed of granite. 
He quite agreed that granite would be better 
than steel, but that was not to say that a 
steel bridge was not capable of artistic treat- 
ment. They had only a first sketch of the 
bridge before them, and the detail of the 
ornamentation had to be considered, and 
their engineer was prepared to consult with 
the architects of the Council with regard to 
the artistic finish of the bridge. What they 
had to consider was that the engineer refused 
to construct a heavy granite bridge on the 
piers in the river. 

Mr. Ward said that.in only ons case had 
architects been associated with engineers in 
the construction of a Thames bridge, and 


that was the case of the Tower Bridge, and 
no bridge had been subjected to greater 
criticism. The proposed bridge would be 
similar to Westminster Bridge, and he did 
not think that was so inartistic as it was 
said to be. 

_ Mr. Straus was of opinion that the founda- 
tion question settled the whole matter. If 
they had a body composed of the most 
artistic designers in the world they would 
never get thern to agree. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved that the report be 
referred back. He asked what they had been 
doing for five anda half years if at the end 
of that time they suddenly found they were 
mistaken in the composition of the bottom of 
the river. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said Mr. Beachcroft had 
been influenced by outside criticism, which 
was undeserved and unfounded. The delay 
was owing to the contractor and the Thames 
Conservancy. If there ever was a body who 
had listened “ with bated breath and whis- 
pered humbleness” to artists and architects 
on matters of so-called culture, it was the 
London County Council. Whenever they 
had allowed their primitive common-sense to 
be overruled, and whenever they departed 
from their primitive common-sense and aban- 
doned their own ideas of what was beautiful, 
either in bridges or parks, at the instance of 
artists, it always led them into a bog of 
difficulties and entanglements infinitely worse 
than they were moved to adopt before they con- 
sulted artists. They were not in this instance 
to be governed by a few vulgar and ignorant 
journalists. Ruskin had said, and said truly, 
that no country in the world could build 
such good, strong and beautiful things in 
bridges of iron and steel as England. They 
had only to look at Westminster Bridge. If 
they could only find the money and levels he 
would have every bridge across the Thames 
a replica of Waterloo Bridge. 

Mr. Emden suggested that it was not the 
proper province of architects to be brought in 
to design bridges. There was no proposition 
before the Council by which a stone bridge 


| could be placed on the piers. 


Mr. W. H. Dickinson thought the Bridges 
Committee had made out a good case; but 
it was better to have a little further time 
before they definitely settled what the design 
should be. 

Mr. Wightman appealed to the Council to 
get on with the bridge, and let architects and 
artists take a back seat. 

After further discussion the amendment 


agreed to. 

The following letter from Mr. H. H. 
Statham recently appeared in the 
CSmesmes = 


The vigorous protest of Sir W. Richmond 
against the newly-proposed design for Vaux- 
hall Bridge (see p. 246 of last week’s issue) is 
not a bit too strongly worded. The present 
design is worse than Sir A. Binnie’s ; indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that if an archi- 
tect’s pupil sent in such a design for a 
student’s competition at the Institute of 
Architects he would be the laughing-stock 
of his fellow students. 

It may be said that this is only a first 


_ sketch; but that sucha thing could be turned 


|~ SO. 


-would probably prefer his own. 


ly tects; 


out of the London County Council engineer's 
office as a suggestion, and approved by the 
Bridges Committee asasuggestion, is sufficient 
to show that both the Committee and their 
engineer are perfectly incompetent to deal 
with the problem from the esthetic point 
of view. 

It would not be wise, however, for architects 
to assume that the originally proposed con- 
crete and granite spans to the bridge can 
now be carried. out. From what I have 
heard, they may find the facts against them. 
That this should be so is, however, really the 
fault of the Thames Conservancy, who are 
masters of the situation, and who have made 
demands inregard to waterway and headway 
which must render it exceedingly difficult to 


| erect,a monumental bridge except under the 


most favourable conditions in regard to 


_ foundations. If the Conservancy would have 


a imitted one more pier the construction of a 


| granite bridge would have been easy, with- 


out, I believe, any real inconvenience to the 
navigation. But they are now making 
demands as to waterway which will render 
the erection of such grand bridges as London 
and Waterloo, which have been the admira- 
tion of the whole world, an impossibility for 
the future. Is this desirable ? 

To return to the immediate question, that 
of the absurd design now offered for the pro- 
posed bridge; it has reached me, on good 
authority, that the Bridges Committee, when 
asked to appoint an architect to design the 
decorative portion of the bridge, are prepared 
to set up a non possumus on the grounds—(1) 
that the architects do not agree among them- 


| selves; (2) that there is no time to go into 


the question of design in the artistic sense. 
Both reasons are absolutely futile. The first 
is only the result of their own misapprehen- 
sion. If they asked six eminent painters to 
give them a sketch for a decorative historical 
picture for the council-room they would get 
six quite different designs, and each painter 
If they 
asked six architects for a design for a bridge 
they would in like manner get six different 
designs. The Bridges Committee were never 
asked to consult half a dozen different archi- 
They were asked to appoint one. 
They refused on the ground that it would 


| be an affront to the feelings of their engineer, 


which they seemed to consult before the in- 
terests of the public whose money they were 
spending. In any case, the objection was 


' absurd, since engineers do not profess to 
was rejected, and the recommendations were | 


study architectural design, and no one ex- 
pects it of them. 
The plea of want of time is equally futile. 


Any capable architect, furnished with the 


engineer's structural lines for piers and 
spans, could produce in a fortnight a design 
which could form the basis of a contract. I 
could name a dozen offhand who could do 
The full-size details would have to be 
elaborated afterwards, of course; but there 


need be no delay worth speaking of in 


getting out a design. 
Everyone who has fo!lowed this matter as 
I have through all its stages, will be convinced 


that the persistent refusal of the Bridges 


Committee to follow the example always 
followed in France, and to appoint a com- 
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petent architect to treat the decorative por- 
tion of the bridge, is due to nothing better 
than an obstinate refusal to be interfered 
with. All very well if they were spending 
their own money, but this is a ratepayers’ as 
well as an artists’ question. I am painfully 
aware from long experience that the average 
Englishman is a Gallio who cares for none 
of these things. But we are not all average 
Englishmen; and in London, where a con- 
siderable portion of the best culture of the 
country is collected, there must surely be a 
respectable minority of ratepayers who do 
care for the artistic aspect of London, I 
would appeal to them, and ask them whether 
they are content to sit quiet and allow a 
committee dealing with their money to go 
on, through mere pig-headedness, defacing 
the Thames with the Brobdingnagian gim- 
cracks which constitute what engineers regard 
as “ornamental” bridges. 

To a “Daily Chronicle” representative, 
Col. Sheffield, the chairman of the Bridges 
Committee of the London County Council, 
said: “ The Bridges Committee have had 
artists and architects and engineers by scores 
before them whilst we have been deciding 
upon the plans, and no two of them gave us 
the same advice . . st We cannot have 
a stone bridge. We must have a height of 
18ft. above high water and a span of 7oft. 
To do that with stone would mean a 
tremendous gradient, and then our founda- 
tions are not strong enough. But the artists 
grumbled about the designs of the Tower 
Bridge, and now everybody admits that it is 
a beautiful piece of work !”’ 


Mr. T. G. Jackson’s Views. 

Following Sir William Richmond’s 
suggestion, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., went 
to the Council offices to see the design. He 
says in a letter to the “ Times” :-— 

Two designs were hung on the wall. Both 
consisted of steel arches between piers of 
masonry. The arches of one were elliptical, 
and the spandrels consisted of iron plates 
punched with huge quatrefoils and trefoils, 
some of them sft. 6in. across. The piers bore 
by way of decoration huge unmeaning panels 
of an appalling design, and were finished 
with coarse ineffective mouldings. The 
commonplace cast-iron balustrading was 
perhaps the most tolerable feature. 

The alternative design was a little better. 
The arches were segmental ; the sham Gothic 
punchings of the spandrels had disappeared 
and also the dreadful panels on the piers ; 
but the piers were ill-proportioned, the details 
faulty, and the balustrade an imitation of 
the coarse engineer's Gothic of Westminster 
Bridge, which seems to be regarded as a 
model to be followed. 

lt appears that the worse design of two very 
poor ones is to be carried out. For the credit 
of our national taste I trust some mode 
may yet be found of averting so great a 
disaster. 

Counsel for the Defence—Mr. Woodward. 


Mr. William Woodward, A.R.I.B.A., says :— 

Iam a great admirer of the works of Sir 
William Richmond, but I should hesitate to 
accept him as an authority on bridge design. 
: Professor Beresford Pite represents a 
school of designers which, fortunately, the 
German Emperor has kept in check in Berlin, 
and, much as some of the work of that school 
may be justly admired, 1 should look upon 
the idea of a Vauxhall Bridge from that 
school with unmitigated horror. Mr. H. H. 
Statham has himself made a design for 
Vauxhall Bridge, and at the time he exhi- 
bited it at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects 1 took occasion to say that its 
realisation would be little short of a public 
misfortune. The engineer of the London 
County Council has stated that the design 
recently exhibited is only a sketch design, 
and I am quitesure that there are architectural 
draughtsmen in the employ of the Council 


elast: 


| Oxford.—In Tue BuILpeErs’ 


who would be able to clothe the engineer's 
work with ornamental design quite equal to 
any which might be produced from the 
pencils of the dozen men whom Mr. Statham 
has in his mind’s eve. Le bs 

[We have taken the liberty of reproducing 
the sketch on the preceding page from the 
“ Daily Graphic.” ] 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 
He is a sovry architect who is a bad 
mathematician.— JOSEPH GwWILT. 


Tue design by Mr. W. Norman 
Twist for a small church and 
memorial chapel was one of the drawings 
awarded the Birmingham Architectural 
Association travelling studentship in July 
The church was supposed to be built 
on a country estate adjoining the mansion, 
with a small private memorial chapel and 
entrance on thesouth side ; the parishioners’ 
entrance from the road on the north side. 
A detached gate tower is included in the 
design. Walls and domes to be constructed 
in stone; barrel-vaults over nave, transepts 
and choir to be concrete, with lead roof over. 
All interior surfaces to have colour decora- 
tion. Seating accommodation for 200 wor- 
shippers. In fulfilment of the second half 


Our Plates. 


| of the competition the author has been 


making measured drawings and sketches at 
JournaL for 
November 5th last another composite sketch 


| of Nevers by Mr. Percy Wadham, A.R.E., 


was published, and on p. 201 of that issue 


| some particulars were given of this quaint 


old French town. 

Tue subsidences of build- 
ings in the Black Country 
due to the mining opera- 


Where Houses 
Subside. 


| tions below them have been going on for 


many years, but some additional facts have 
lately been given by the “‘ Birmingham Post.” 
Renewed attention has been directed to the 
matter by recent subsidences at Netherton, 


wnear Dudley. Along both sidesof the High | 


treet are cottages and shops jumbled 
together at almost all angles, as though 
engaged, like drunken men, in a desperate 
effort to prevent each other from toppling 
over to the ground. Bulging walls, careen- 
ing chimneys and distorted window-frames 


| are everywhere to be seen, and there is 


scarcely a house without cracked and patched 
walls. {nthe lower front room of one house 
the mantleshelf, not more than sft. long, is a 
good roin. lower at one end than the other. 


| A large fissure at the fireside has been 


plastered up. Before the wall received this 
attention, it seems, the tenant could see 
quite plainly into the next house, and the 
neighbours were accustomed to exchange 
conversation daily without the slightest 
inconvenience. Upstairs in the front bed- 
room the chimney wall has parted from the 
rest of the structure, and a gap several inches 
in width admits the light of day. A tailor’s 


| shop across the road has only one window 


intact out of five; the other four are cracked 
from top to bottom. The insurance com- 


panies will take no risks from subterranean 


disturbances, and presumably the tailor has 
too little faith in the future to set the glaziers 
to work. Twenty years ago, he explained, 
his shop stood nearly a yard above the street ; 
to-day it is a foot below. Lower down, 
at Darby End, is a row of cottages, their 
bedroom windows level with the main road. 
The houses have sunk 15ft. A public-house 
adjoining has revived itself, Phoenix-like, on 
the ashes of its former self. After the first 
subsidences the bedroom became the bar, 
and then when this chamber, in turn, had 
almost disappeared, two more storeys were 
added. That was only seven years ago, yet 


already signs of disunion in the new building 
are said tu have manifested themselves. A 
board school in the vicinity is built of 
corrugated iron, and not brick, because 
periodically it is necessary to lift the school 
bodily with “‘ jacks” in order to save it from 
interment. And thus the grim story goes 
throughout the whole of the district, where 
nature seems to have indulged in a mad freak 
to turn the houses upside down. 


Law Cases. 


An Unsuccessful Winding-up Petition.—At 
the Assize Courts, Strangeways, Manchester, 
the petition was recently heard to compul- 
sorily wind up the Stanley Paint Manultac- 
turing Co., Ltd., which was incorporated in 
September, 1899, and carried on business at 
19, Luton Grove, Liverpool. The petition was 
made on behalf of Messrs. I lundell, Spence 
& Co., Ltd., of Hull, but was opposed by 
counsel on behalf of debenture-holders and 
861 unsecured creditors. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in giving judgment, said that it was 
evident that the petitioner was in ignorance 
of the state of affairs of the company, and 
certain allegations had been made which 
were inaccurate. The petition would there- 
fore be dismissed with costs. 

Architects and Speculations.—In the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
the case of Owen and Another v. Davison was 
heard on November 24th. The plaintiffs, 
Mr. S. Owen and Mr. G. F. Ward (trading as 
Owen & Ward), architects and surveyors, of 
71, Colmore Row, Birmingham, sought to 
recover from the defendant, a licensed vic- 
tualler of London, the sum of £161 com- 
mission and expenses for preparing plans for 
the erection of an hotel at Benfleet, Essex. 
The plaintiffs’ case was that instructions 
were given to Mr. Ward by the defendant in 
June, 1901, when the site of an hotel proposed 
to be erected at Benfleet was visited. The 
plaintiffs prepared the plans of an hotel 
estimated to cost £7,000 and charged the 
defendant 2 per cent. The charge autho- 
rised by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects was 24 per cent., but as specifications 
were not prepared plaintiffs made a reduction 
of } per cent. The remainder of the sum 
sought to be recovered was charged for ex- 
penses in visiting the site and other incidental 
expenses. The plans were sent to the defend- 
ant, who approved them and returned them 
with a letter of approval. The defendant's 
case was that he met a man named Bell 
who, he understood, was said to be the 
London agent of the plaintiffs’ firm. Bell 
proposed to form a syndicate to erect and 
finance the hotel, the defendant to procure a 
license and to undertake the management for 
one year. Mr. Ward, he said, agreed with 
this scheme, and defendant understood that 
the plaintiff frm were to go shares in the 
profits of the sale of the hotel after it had 
been fairly set afloat. The defendant never 
gave any orders on his own account to the 
plaintiffs. He understood that he was merely 
a member of a syndicate or partnership who 
were to share-and-share alike in the profits 
of the scheme, which however fell through 
owing to the failure to obtain a licence. The 
plaintiffs, in reply, denied that Bell was an 
agent of theirs, or that there was any under- 
standing whatever as to a partnership or 
syndicate, or that they were to finance the 
scheme. Both the plaintiffs and the defendant 
gave evidence in support of their different 
views of the transaction, but Bell, the sup- 
posed agent, was not called, neither side 
having been able to secure his attendance. 
The case, therefore, depended upon the 
evidence of Mr. Ward and the defendant, 
which was contradictory, and the jury, it 
appeared, found it very difficult to decide 
between them. Eventually they gavea verdict 
for the defendant. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who vequire informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Payment for Right of Light. 

Lonvon, E.—EngurreErR writes: “ My neigh- 
bour’s house, situated in its own grounds, has 
two windows overlooking the adjoining 
property, which belongs to the School Board. 
The house has been built fourteen years. 
The Board requires my neighbour to pay a 
fee for the two windows, and to sign an 
agreement to that effect, which they also 
reserve to themselves to terminate at six 
months’ notice when they think fit. Can 
she refuse?” ; 

The School Board has the right of erecting 
a wall or hoarding on its own property at 
any time within nineteen years and a day 
from the opening of the windows in such a 
way as to block them up. If the wall in 
which the windows are situated actually 
abuts upon the grounds of the School Board, 
there is nothing for it but to submit, and 
either pay a rent or allow the windows to 
be blocked up. If, on the other hand, there 
be a passage-way between, it is obvious that 
some light will reach the windows whatever 
wall or hoarding may be erected, in which 
case the Board can be defied, as probably 
these are not important windows, and 
sufficient light for most purposes could be 
obtained by the introduction of reflectors 
or prismatic glass, or even by painting the 
wall white. A mistake was made originally 
when windows were constructed overlooking 
adjoining property. CALM. 


Book on Perspective, Design and the 


rdaers. 

ExeTer.—F. W. writes: “ Kindly name a 
good book on elementary perspective, and 
the best book on elementary design, both 
suitable for the South Kensington examina- 
tions; also, whose orders of architecture 
would you recommend for study for the 
R.LB.A. examination ?”’ 

fie Lanear Petspective,” by G. A. T. 
Middleton (B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C., price 1s.). (2) See reply under head- 
ing “ Theoretical Mechanics” on p. 122 of 
our issue for March 2oth, 1901, and another 
under heading ‘“ Architectural Training” on 
p. 33 of our issue for August 28th, rgo1. 


Work to Measure around Skipton. 


Lonpon, W.C.—E. B. M. writes: ‘“ The 


reply to‘ Probationer’ on p. 236 of your issue » 


of November 19th is rather misleading, as 
Skipton Church is not thirteenth-century 
work, and the modern ‘Gothic’ porch is no 
better than it should be; however, the church 
is interesting and contains a fine Perpen- 
dicular screen which would do for a ‘testi- 
mony of study.’ I presume the name was 
mistaken for Skelton—near York—which 


is, aS you say, one of the finest specimens of | 


thirteenth-century work in England.” 
We regret this error. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Epriror will be pleased to consider any articles, 
illustrated or otherwise, dealing with old and new build- 
ings, methods of construction, or other matter of an 
architectural character. He will also be glad to consider 
architectural photographs and sketches (the latter pre- 
ferably in black and white) and measured drawings of 
work in this country or abroad. News items of interest 
to architects and builders will also be considered. pro- 
vided the name and address of the sender is given; no 
notice will be taken of anonymous contributions. All 
communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
the BurLtpEers’ JourRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Books on Brass Rubbings. 

Warwick.—INTERESTED writes: ‘What 
books are published on the rubbing of monu- 
mental brasses in churches, and from whom 
may they be obtained ?”’ 

‘““Monument Brasses,” by C. Boutel (1847), 
another by the Cambridge Camden Society 
(1846), and “Monumental Brasses of the 
Continent of Europe,’ by W. F. Creeny 
(1884). Mr. B. T. Batsford, of 94, High 
Holborn, W.C., could perhaps supply copies 
of these. —-- 

Flattened Arches. 
Lone Eaton.—ABUTMENT writes: “Is the 


stone arch shown by the accompanying ' 


sketch a proper form of construction to use 
in the position shown? The line a 4 is the 
limit of frontage, and consequently there is 
no abutment on that side. I am unable to 


! 
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determine if there is.any thrust on this arch 
which requires abutment or if it is all trans- | 


ferred vertically on to the pier.” 
The arch is not safe as shown: the hori- 


zontal thrust at the keystone is transferred to | 


the springing independently of any arrange- 
ment of joints of voussoirs, which does not 
make the arch a practical lintel (we have 
seen some beautiful interlocking voussoirs in 
chimney-breasts). The arch may be made 
safe by concealed ironwcrk. The good taste 
of such construction is, however, doubtful: a 
tie at the springing would be efficient and 
honest, if the circumstances allow it. 


Buildings to Measure around 
acclesfield. 


MACCLESFIELD. — PROBATIONER writes: 
“Kindly name some buildings within a 
radius of 20 or 30 miles of Macclesfield 
suitable to measure for the R.I.B.A. testi- 
monies of study.” 

Astbury, not many miles from Macclesfield, 
contains the finest village church in Cheshire. 
The church is exceptionally rich in carving, 


and much suitable material for sketching | 


may be found here. The aisle windows are 
Pointed, with quatrefoils ; the other windows 
are Perpendicular. The nave is separated 
from aisles by pointed arches springing from 
clustered pillars. Prestbury, only two miles 
distant to the north of the town, is well 
worth visiting, although not suitable for 


measured work. The early foliated caps on | 
the south side of the nave are also worth | 


sketching. To the south of the church, but 


detached from it, is a chapel of very rich | 


Norman work, the west doorway of two 
orders being particularly rich in detail. 
Nantwich, between 20 or 30 miles---as the 
crow flies—from Macclesfield, contains the 
parish church of SS. Mary and Nicholas. 
‘The main portion of the church is of four- 
teenth-century work, The choir is especially 
rich in detail and is worthy of study. It has 
three bays, and is lighted on each side by 
fine flowing traceried windows, surmounted 
by ogee canopies on the outside. Good 
detail will be found in the north doorway. 
Chester, though without the 30-mile radius, 
contains much that is sketchable, and is very 
rich in half-timber work. The cathedral, of 


| course, contains examples of every style of 


| suitable for measuring-up. 


| 


| should 


Gothic architecture, any part of which is 
G. AST ae 
Wood for Cycle Track. 
Pontypripp.—X. Y. Z. Track writes: 
“What would be the best wood to use for a 
cycle track? ‘The track is to be built near 
the sea-shore, in fact, within 20o0yds. of the 
beach, so that considerable moisture will be 
contained in the air. Would you advise 
creosoted spruce for the framework? The 
face or flooring boards will be of 2in. by 
2in. stuff. Cost must be taken into con- 
sideration.” 
_ If cheapness is an important consideration 
in the erection of the proposed cycle track, 
spruce or Memel or Riga fir will probably be 
found the most convenient material, but this 
be thoroughly well creosoted to 
ensure greater durability in the exposed situa- 
tion in which the track is proposed to be 
built. Other woods which might be used 
are larch and elm, if readily procurable in 
the locality. Larch is well suited for posi- 
tions exposed to weather, and is often for 
that reason employed for posts, palings, rail- 
way sleepers and such hke. Elm, if con- 
stantly wet, is also suitable, especially for 
the timbers fixed in the ground. The whole 
should be kept well tarred or creosoted to 
ensure durability. W. H. M. 
New Houses and Building Lines. 
H. M.S. writes: “(1) My client bought the 
land marked a on the accompanying plan 
(not reproduced). The sale bill and agree- 
ment of sale state that only two houses are 
to be built so as to form a building line 
with the houses on the west. If my client 
places his house at the point marked z, the 
windows will overlook the lawn of existing 
house marked c, and he wishes to place his 
house further back upon the hill, partly 
behind his own house, leaving all the front 
with a width of about 12oft. for gardens and 
carriage-drive. I am under the impression 
that it is legal to build behind the building- 
line but not in front of it. (2) Kindly name 
one of the most eminent K.C.’s on this 
subject.” 
(1) The information is insufficient for an 


| expression of opinion on this particular case. 


So much depends upon the precise nature of 
the conditions under which the land was 
purchased, that your best course would be to 
place the matter in the hands of an ex- 
perienced local solicitor, who could make 
himself acquainted with all the details. (2) 
Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C. Ty Bae, 


Ancient Lights. 

Boston.—Fanr writes: ‘“‘ Referring to the 
accompanying sketch (not reproduced), can 
A legally prevent anyone erecting a wall on 
the edge of his property, that is, roft. 6in. 
away in front of his window and higher 
than the sill? The two windows have been 
in existence upwards of forty years. If so, 
is the section the proper method of showing 
the infringement? Would the amount of 
light lost be the triangle coloured green? 
I may mention that A considers that the 
erection considerably lessens the value of his 
property ; but he certainly does not wish 
to make a pecuniary gain out of the trespass, 


_ yet desires to maintain and uphold his 


_ established rights.” 


The existing law does not necessarily 
require that the height of a wall shall not 
exceed the level of the window-sill of an 
ancient light. Unless A can show that the 
wall would cause a substantial deprivation 
of light to the existing windows, he cannot 
prevent the adjoining owner erecting a boun- 
dary wall upon his own property. A cannot 
claim a prescriptive right of uninterrupted 
view over his neighbour’s property down to 
the level of the sill of the ground-floor 
windows of his house, in addition to any 
easement or right of light which he may 
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have obtained by prescription. Trivial 
complaints with regard to any alleged loss 
of prescriptive lights are dificult to uphold 


when brought into a court of law. The | 
amount of light which might be affected or | 


obstructed by the erection of the boundary- 


wall would depend to a very large extent | 


upon the position and arrangement cf the 
surrounding buildings. 
Setting-up a Sundial. 

RocuHEsTer.—Diav writes: ‘“ Kindly give 
a simple method of making a vertical sun- 
dial on a wall facing a little east of south. 
From whatI have read I take it that when 
the gnomon has been fixed it is best to 
mark off the hours from the shadow test at 
different times. At what angles, therefore, 
should the gnomon be fixed, vertically and 
horizontally ?” 


The simpliest method of setting up your 


sundial would be to place it on the wall so 
that it may face due south. If you propose 


to use a metal dial it may be attached to the | 


wall by nailing it to wooden plugs driven 
into the wall (asa, Fig. 1), or it may be bedded 
in plaster or cement. If stone or slate be 
used it may be let into the wall (8, Fig. 1). 
The deviation of the surface of the wall 
from the direction east and west may be found 


| to the line xy. 


| the thickness varies as the size. 
_ remembered that the sun is not always in 
the south at noon, and therefore the dial 


draw lines cutting F Gat k,L,M,NandG. From 
c draw lines through k,L,M,N and Gc. These 
last lines represent the hour lines and can be 
traced from the paper on each half of the 
dial, which will be figured as Fig. 2. The 


the latitude of the place and at right angles 
gnomon should be about +in., but of course 


It must be 


does not always show the exact time. The 


| following corrections must be made when 


reading a sundial: first add or subtract 


| four minutes for every degree the dial may 


be west or east of Greenwich, then correct 
according to the following table :— 


January. July. 
Days. Mins. Days. Mins, 
rt Fast 4 4 Fast 4 
6 A 6 10 » 5 
8 # 5] a1 a 6 
IO . 8 
13 oe fe) August. 
16 a 10 1o.~—s~ Fast 5 
19 II T5 ” 4 
22 5 I2 20 ” 5 
27 ” 13 24 ” 2 


| gnomon rises from c at an angle equal to | 


For a dial 1ft. square the | 


December — cont. December —cont. 


Days Mins. Days. Mins. 
19 Slow 2 28° Fast 
2 ” O 30 ” 3 
2omeeast 1 


It is usual to find the number of minute 
correction to be made for difference of 
longitude E. or W. of Greenwich, and to add 
or subtract as the case may be from the 
figures of the above tables and then to 
engrave the corrected table on the face of the 
dial. It should also be noticed that the 
thickness of the gnomon is likely to produce 
an error, unless some allowance is made. 
To overcome this difficulty a gap is left 
down the centre of the dial equal in width 
to the thickness of the gnomon (Fig. 3). Thus 
when the sun is due south at noon the 


_ shadow of the gnomon will exactly fill the 


space at XII. Before noon the shadow of 


_ the west edge of the gnomon indicates the 


hours, while after noon it is the east edge 
that registers. The length of the gnomon 
can easily be found experimentally. Itshould 
be of such a length that a shadow of 
convenient length is thrown upon the dial 
at all seasons of the year. Beauty is also a 
point well worth considering when designing 
a sundial. A. sD. ME 


EIGhy 1. 


from the Ordnance map, or as follows :— 
Drive a stick into the ground perfectly 
upright, correcting it by means of a plumb- 
line. With the bottom of the stick as centre, 
describe a circle on the ground. At any 
time before noon mark the place where the 


end of the stick’s shadow just reaches the | 


circle. Do the same in the afternoon, and 
join the two points thus found. Bisect this 
line and join the bottom of the stick to the 
point of bisection. This line is the true 
meridian, and the gnomon of the sundial 
should lie either on or should be abso- 
lutely parallel to it. The dial face must be 
at right angles to the meridian. The true 
meridian may also be formed by means 
of a magnetic compass, remembering that 
the magnetic meridian deviates 17 degs. W. 
of the true meridian. 


and draw on it a line aB (Fig. 2) down the 


To graduate the dial, 
proceed as follows:—Take a piece of paper | 


centre, and another at c near the top of the | 


paper at right angles to aB. 
D in AB and draw a perpendicular to ap. 


At c draw ce, making an angle DCE equal | 
to the complement of the latitude of the | 


place at which the dial is to be set up (the 
latitude also determined from the Ordnance 
map). From £, where cE cuts the perpen- 
dicularp £, draw Eratrightanglesto cE. At 


F draw another perpendicularr c. Markoffru | 


equal to Fe, and with u as centre describe 
a quadrant FJ. Divide this quadrant into six 
equal parts, and through the points of division 


Take any point | 
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Articles on Building Construction. 

PortsmoutH.—S. H. writes: “In what 
numbers of the Bui_pERs’ JOURNAL were the 
articles published on building construction 
to meet the Board of Educaton’s revised 
syllabus ?” 

The articles appeared in the following 
issues :—1g01: September 25th, October 2nd, 
23rd and 30th, November 6th, 13th and 2oth, 
December 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th. 1902: 


| January 8th and 22nd, February 12th and 


26th. The answers to the South Kensington 
examination questions appeared in the fol- 
lowing issues :—Elementary Stage, May 7th ; 
Advanced Stage, May, 14th; Honours (Part 
I.), May 28th ; Honours (Part IL), July 16th 
—all 1902. Copies of these issues may be 
obtained from the Publisher, price 2d. each, 
with the exception of October 2nd, 1901, 
which is out of print. 

Submitting Plans to Urban Councils. 

St. ALBANS.—VEXED writes: “(z) Is it 
necessary to colour plans which ate sub- 
mitted to an urban council? (2) Where 
can copies of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
be obtained? Is any portion published for 
the special use of architects, &c ?” 

(1) No, if the construction is clearly ex- 
plained without. (2) Messrs. Eyre & Spot- 


| tiswoode, East Harding Street, E.C., the. 


King’s Printers. We do not know of any 
publication on the Act specially compiled 
for the use of architects. 
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Builders Notes. 


The Sheffield Master-Painters and Decor- 
ators held their opening meeting of the 
winter session last week, when Mr. A. Jeffrey 
read a paper on stained glass in decorations. 


The Wall-Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., have 
made a profit of £230,914 for the year ending 
August 31st, 1902, to which has to be added 
£25,776 brought from last year’s account. 
After paying interest on Debenture stock, the 
following dividends haye been made: 5 per 
cent. on Preference shares and 8 per cent. on 
Ordinary shares ; while £30,000 is carried 
to the reserve fund and £51,171 carried 
‘forward to next year. 


The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company give notice that before the close 
of next year the whole of the passenger train 
service on the Liverpool and Southport line 
will be worked electrically and considerably 
increased and expedited, and the short service 
between Liverpool and Blundellsands will 
be extended to Hall Road, with the object of 
enabling builders and others who are desirous 
of erecting houses in the district served by 
the railway to complete their work by the 
time the new electrical trains commence to 
run. 


L.B.A. and ‘‘Single Buildings” : Impor- 
tant Case Set Down for Argument.— At last 
week’s meeting of the London County 
Council the Building Act Committee brought 
up the following report:—Since October, 
1900, we have had before us various proposals 
made by Mr. C. W. Matthews for the erection 
of blocks of residential flats upon a site in 
West Hill, Highgate. The earlier proposals, 
in our opinion, involved the formation of a 
street, and Mr. Matthews was informed that 
if he proceeded with them without the 
consent of the Council, proceedings would 
be taken. Eventually, in order to obviate 
the difficulty as to the formation of a street, 
Mr. Matthews determined to erect what he 
described as one block of buildings ap- 
proached directly from West Hill, and 
extending back practically the whole depth 
of the site, a distance of about 6ooft. 
Although described as one building, the 
plans indicated what were, in our opinion, 
several blocks of buildings united by open- 
ings in the party walls between the various 
blocks. The buildings were planned to 
contain about thirty-two suites of flats, each 
of the suites, with a few exceptions, con- 
taining six rooms, together with a bath- 
room and offices. Mr. Matthews having 
commenced to carry out the scheme, the 
district surveyor served a notice of objection 
under section 150 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, and Mr. Matthews having appealed 
to the magistrate, we instructed the solicitor 
to render the district surveyor legal assistance 
in upholding his objection. The appeal was 
heard at the Marylebone Police Court on 
June 5th last. The magistrate came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Matthews was proposing 
.to complete the whole structure asa single 
building so as to avoid any possible con- 
travention of the provisions of the London 
Building Act, 1894, relating to new streets, 
and allowed the appeal with £10 ros. costs, 
but agreed to state a case for the decision 
of the High Court. A case has accordingly 
been stated and set down for argument. 
The point at issue is one of considerable 
importance, and we recommend that the 
solicitor be instructed to take all necessary 
Steps for obtaining the decision of the High 
Court. 

The International Fire Exhibition,—On 
Wednesday last at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge presided at a meeting convened by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee in 
connection with the International Fire Exhi- 
bition which is to be held at Earl’s Court 


next year from May to October. The Duke 
of Cambridge, in opening the proceedings, 
said that as sanitary measures had _ been 
very successful, he hoped that, in the same 
way, the measures taken against fire would 
be equally advantageous to the public. 
They had had some very severe instances of 
late which had pointed to the necessity for 
an improvement of fire-prevention measures, 
and he. trusted that the meeting would be 
the beginning of an era of improvement in 
that respect. Mr. Sachs explained the objects 
of the exhibition, particulars of which have 
already been given in these columns. Major 
Fox (president of the National Fire Brigades’ 
Union), Mr. Thomas Blashill (late superin- 
tending architect to the London County 
Council), and Sir Herbert Perrot (chief 
secretary of the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion) expressed their intention to support 
the exhibition as much as they could, Mr. 
Blashill observing that the first thing he 
hoped they would attend to would be the 
prohibition of the use of 
materials in places where they were likely 


to lead to loss of life and property, for | 


incombustible material was not as expensive 
as it was believed to be; he urged that 
more attention should be paid to bringing 
old buildings into line with modern con- 
structions. Mr. P. Cremieu Javal (chairman 


of the Executive of the Exhibition) an- | 


nounced that among the various institutions 
abroad that had promised their co-operation 
and attendance at the Congress, if invited, 
were the Grand Central Council of Fire 


Brigades, the International Association of | 


America and the Fire Brigade Federations 
of Russia, Italy and Austria. After the usual 
vote of thanks the proceedings closed. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
MR. W. S. HICKS. 


ENG the opening of last week’s meeting 
of the Northern Architectural Associa- 


tion, held at Newcastle, Mr. Frank Caws (the | 


president) referred with deep regret to the 
death of Mr. W.S. Hicks. He held in that 
city, in the North of England, and, indeed, 


Prag een med OR Tete ste ery beh post: >) Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 


tion—one of the very highest positions— 
as a church architect, and in that respect 
they all held him in the highest esteem. 
But when they had said that, when they had 


examined and expressed admiration for his | 


works, for their excellence and their beauty, 
there still remained to be said what they felt 
most deeply about the man himself. He 
(Mr. Caws) therefore thought that some 
fitting expression of their admiration for Mr. 
Hicks’ character should be entered upon the 
minutes. His was no ordinary character. 
All who had come near him, and had been 
privileged with his acquaintance, must have 
felt that in him they had one whose char- 
acter was so gentle, so high, and in every 
way so exemplary that they as an Associa- 
tion might well feel proud to have such a 
gentleman among them as one of their 
members. 
in England was not their cleverness, but 
their character.” They, as architects, had 
their trials, and there was no profession, he 
thought, more calculated to try the soul of a 
man than that of an architect. By the time 
a man came to the end of his life as an 
architect, depend upon it he would be pretty 
well disciplined, and those of them who 
knew what those trials were, and how diffi- 
cult it was to steer a straight course and 
come honourably through the battle, could 
admire all the more the life of him who had 


just been taken so suddenly from them. He’ 


was a bright example they all might well 
follow.—It was unanimously agreed to 
enter a memorial minute as suggested by the 
president. 


combustible | 


“That which made men great | 


| season. 


Heystones. 
A Stained-Glass Window is being placed 


in Bagshot Parish Church to commemorate 
the life and reign of Queen Victoria. 


Mr. Walter Cambell, architect and sur- 
veyor, of Glen Ewart, Worsley, and 57, 
Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, has been 
made a bankrupt. 


Anew Fire Station in Euston Road, close 
to the London and North-Western terminus, 
and within easy reach of the Midland and 
Great Northern termini at King’s Cross, was 
opened last week. It has been erected ata 
cost of about £14,000. 


A Memorial to Mr. Bentley.—Mr. Leonard 
Stokes states that, though the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has not officially pro- 
posed to place a memorial to the late J. F. 
Bentley in the new Westminster Cathedral, 
such a project is on foot amongst architects, 
and has received the individual support of 
several members of the Council. 


Discovery of a New Greek Temple.—The 
excavations undertaken by Dr. Rudolf 
Hertzog, Professor at the University of 
Tiibingen, in the Island of Kos, have led to 
the discovery of the Temple of A‘sculapius. 
The building is of marble 30 métres long 
and 17 wide. The interior was converted 
into a Christian church, the altar and 
cross of which have now been brought to 
light. Some interesting inscriptions have 
been found, as well asa fragment of a marble 
bas-relief representing the goddess Hygeia 
with a large snake. 


At Dublin Castle a new covered bridge 
has been erected to connect the furniture 
store with the State apartments in order to 


| facilitate the supply and removal of furniture 


during functions connected with the Castle 
The old bridge was a temporary 
wooden structure without any covering, and 
was too narrow for the requirements. The 
new bridge has been built of concrete and 
iron, is much wider than the old one, and, 
being covered, prevents draughts and forms 
a protection for attendants. 


The Glasgow and West of Scotland 


Society..—At the fourth meeting of the session, 


| held last Friday week (Mr. C. Ernest Monro 


in the chair), Mr. James Mckissack, architect, 
delivered a lecture on “ Early French Renais- 
sance Architecture,” illustrated by a fine series 
of fifty photographic views of the chateaux 
of the Loire Valley taken by the lecturer 
during a visit to the Continent last year 
with a sketching party of architectural 
students. On the motion of Mr. Arthur 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. McKissack. 


A Church at Trim, Meath, dedicated to St. 
Patrick, has been erected in the Early Decor- 
ated Gothic style. It comprises sanctuary, 
nave, transepts, side aisles, side chapels, nuns 
choir and two sacristies, and heating chamber. 
The total length of the church inside is 
137ft. Sin., and the width across transept 
77{t.; height from floor to ceiling, 5oft. The 
walling generally and cutsone_ throughout 
are of Irish limestone; the roofing, &e., of 
pitch-pine. The high altar is of Sicilian 
marble generally, with coloured marble 
shafts, and sculptured groups in statuary, 
marble. The church was designed by the 
late Mr. W. Hague, architect, of Dawson 
Street, Dublin, and the shell of the building 
carried out under his superintendence. After 
the death of Mr. Hague the work was en- 
trusted to Mr. William H. Byrne, F.R.LA,, 
architect, 20, Suffolk Street, Dublin. Mr. 


| Patrick Nolan, of Monaghan, was the builder. 


| Messrs. James Pearse & Son, of Great Bruns- 


wick Street, Dublin, were contractors for the 
high altar. 
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Mr. William G. Pengelly Andrew, an 
architect, twenty-four years of age, was 
found dead on the South-Western Railway 
at Cosham, Hampshire, last week. 


Wrexham Parish Church has just been 
restored at a cost of £10,000. ‘The north 
porch has been restored solely by members 
of Yale University, in memory of the founder, 
whose body lies close by. 


A Competition for Artisans’ Dwellings.— 
The Armagh Urban District Council have 
awarded the two premiums of £20 and £10 
for plans for artisans’ dwellings in Armagh 
to Mr. M. J. Dorney, 16, South Anne Street, 
Dublin, and Mr. W. W. Larmour, B.A. 
A.M.LC.E., Banbridge, respectively. 


The Ventilation of Factories.—The Home 
Secretary, in reply to a question in the House 
of Commons last week, said the first report 
of the Departmental Committee appointed 
to enquire into the ventilation of factories 
and workshops was receiving very careful 
consideration; and, as a preliminary to 
deciding what action shall be taken on it, 
he is having further trials made of the pro- 
posed new method of testing the atmosphere 
in factories. 


The Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
1904.— Germany will take part officially in 
this exhibition. At the Chicago Exhibition 
of 1893 Germany expended about 800,000 
dollars (£160,cco) upon its buildings, its 
official display, and as an aid to the manu- 
facturing and commercial features. Thus 
far no announcement has been made of the 
sum likely to be set aside for use at St. 
Louis; but from assurances given by the 
Emperor, that for the purpose of illustrating 
every phase of its artistic, manufacturing, 
agricultural, and industrial development 
Germany would make at St. Louis the 
finest exhibit ever shown from that country, 
the conclusion has been reached that at least 
4,000,000 marks (£200,000) will be set aside 
for this purpose. 


A new Church at Dundee is proposed to 
be built in Well Road, Hawkhill. The 
building is cruciform on plan, consisting of 
a nave 142{t. in length, with two aisles of 
the same lengthand two transepts. The roof 
of the nave and chancel is continuous 563ft. 
high. A special feature of the interior is the 
stone arcading between the nave and aisles. 
The main external feature is the tower, 134ft. 
in height, surmounted by a fine stone crown. 
The church is designed in a simple but 
dignified Scottish Gothic style of architecture, 
suited to the hard stone found in the vicinity 
of Dundee. It will seat over 1,000 persons, 
and is estimated to cost at least £10,000. 
Messrs. Blackadder & Allan, of Dundee, are 
the architects. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey.—The excavations 
recently made on the site of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury, have brought to lighta 
further portion of the crypt, extending west- 
ward from the three apsidal chapels. The 
south wall is in a state of remarkable 
preservation above the spring of the arches, 
and also the remains of some fourteenth- 
century windows. On the inner side of the 
ambulatory are the foundations and rubble, 
to the height of roft. or 11ft., of five massive 
pillars, additional to and in continuance of 
those discovered last year. Two staircases 
lead from the choir to the crypt on the north 
and south side of the eastern piers of the 
greatcentral tower. The plan of the chapter- 
house has been revealed, and on the east and 
north sides are the remains of the stalls of 
the abbot, prior, sub-prior, and other monks. 
A considerable part of the flooring is still 
existing, with coloured and patterned tiles, 
and there has been unearthed enormous 
quantities of worked ashlar, carved marble 
fragments, together with gilded pinnacles 
and figureheads. 


New Urban. Council Offices at Fenny 
Stratford have been erected of red brick and 
white Portland stone. The architect was 
Mr. J. Chadwick, Bletchley, and the builder 
Mr. Tranfield, Stantonbury. 


Radley College.— The Council have decided 
to proceed with the extensions (new house, 
dormitories and. tower) as designed by 
Mr. A. H.. Ryan-Tenison, A.R.I.B.A., 12, 
Little College Street, Westminster. The 
tender of Mr. Hutchins, of Oxford, has been 
accepted, and the cost will amount to about 
£8,000. 


Society of Architects.—The following elec- 
tions have been made :—As Members: Messrs. 
B. D. Cancellor (Winchester), P. H. P. Haigh 
(Harrow), N. Austin Leech (Norwich), C. H. 
Mead (London, W.), T. Overbury (Chelten- 
ham), W. Teather (Cardiff), C. L. Wilson 
Cardiff) and J. Wills (Derby). As Students: 


Messrs. H. J. T. Gowen (Norwich), H. P. Milne 


(Tewkesbury) and J. E. Todd (Southsea). 
The Society’s balance-sheet for the past year 
shows a surplus of £400 and a reserve fund 
of £700. 

The Remains of a Roman Residence have 
lately been unearthed in the village of Fife- 
head Neville, in Dorsetshire. In the village 
is a brook crossed by an ancient footbridge 
in stone, which is believed to be of Roman 
origin. Close to the bridge are being brought 
to view, under the direction of Mr. Wingfield 
Digby, of Sherborne Castle, remains of a 
Roman residence, with indications of others 
adjoining, probably the residence of a Roman 
magistrate. A beautiful mosaic pavement 
has been uncovered, and adjoining it have 
been found a bath, numerous walls, flues, 
nails, bits of pottery, &c. The walls and 


floors were only 18in. below the surface of | 


the ground. 


The Church Crafts League held its annual 
meeting last week. The Bishop of Rochester, 
who presided, moved the adoption of the 
report. He thought that the increase in the 


number of members showed that the League © 


was growing inimportance. The object of 


St. James’s Hall is to be demolished, 
together witha number of neighbouring pro- 
perties in Air Street and Vine Street, to 


make way for a vast hotel, far bigger than | 


anything of the kind existing in London. 


Lombard Street Signs.—The Corporation 
of London have referred the report of the 
Streets Committee recommending the re- 
moval of those old signs in Lombard Street 
overhanging the public thoroughfare which 
were put up for the Coronation back to the 
committee for reconsideration. 


St. Felix School for Girls, Southwold, has 
been recently erected from plans by Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A. The dormitories 
are built on the most modern plan, each pupil 
having a cubicle of her own, containing a 
separate bed and wardrobe, while each 
cubicle has its own window, the whole being 
warmed by radiators. The premises were 
opened with the September term. 


A Crimean Tomb.—At Kerch, in the 
Crimea, a tomb dating from the second or 
third centuries of our era has been discovered. 
It is vaulted, and the entrance is protected by 
a stone slab bearing a carving of a Medusa'’s 
head. A stone gallery of large-sized slabs 
leads out of a chamber containing four 
sarcophagi, and it is hoped to discover a 
further secret chamber, with which purpose 
the excavations will be continued. The floor 
of the tomb and the sides are built of large 
stone slabs, and there are traces of painting 
still visible. 


A Reredos by Mr. S. J. Nicholl.—The altar 
in the chapel of the Sacred Heart, in St. 
Charles’ Church, Upper Ogle Street, London, 
commenced in 1863, has now been completed 
by the erection of the reredos from the design 
of Mr. S. J. Nicholl, the architect of the 


| entire work. ‘The reredos forms a screen the 


the League was to infuse a new lie into the | 


building, decoration and furnishing of the 


churches, and to bring those who were directly | 


responsible for these things into direct con- 
tact with craftsmen of assured merit. During 


the past twelve months there were 143 apphi- | 


cations for advice, as against 85 last year. 
The Bishop of Rochester was re-elected 
president of the League. Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite then delivered a lecture on “ The 
Growth of an English Parish Church.” 


Edinburgh Castle.—The report of the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Cockburn 


_ The flooring is of mosaic, 


Association states, with regard to the erection | 
of new officer’s quarters at the Castle, that a | 


meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association, the Cockburn Association, and 
the Scottish Art Club expressed disapproval 
of the plans on general and technical grounds. 
At a meeting with representatives of the 
Town Council held in March last, Mr. Kerr, 
of the Architectural Association, put forward 


the various objections which had been raised | 


to the plan, and the town clerk was instructed 
by the meeting to write to the War Office 
asking them to forward the plans in order 
that they might be reconsidered. The War 
Office acknowledged the letter, and, took no 
further steps, and 1t was understood that their 
scheme was in abeyance for the present. 
Further erections of buildings on the sky-line 
might result in dwarfing the massive appear- 
ance of the rock itself, On the other hand, 


greatly improved by a substantial addition 
to its altitude, dwarfed as it had been by 
unsightly buildings in Princess Street and 
at the Caledonian Railway Station. The 
Architectural Association had offered its 
services gratuitously towards securing an 
effective design. 


| period of English Renaissance. 
the general effect of the castle might be | 


entire width of the chapel, rising to the 
springing of the vaulted ceiling, and com- 
prises statues of our Lord and four angels 
bearing the emblems of the Sacred Passion 
enclosed in tabernacle work with accessories. 
The work was executed by Mr. A. B. Wall, of 
Cheltenham. 


A new Church at Barnsley has been 
consecrated at Kingston Place. The church 
is in the Early English style, from plans by 
Mr. Goodwin Packer, of Southport. There 
are four bays with granite columns dividing 
the aisles from the lofty nave, which is 
lighted by five-light windows on the east 
and west, with clearstory lights at the sides. 
The chancel is 4oft. by 2o0ft. and 34ft. high. 
The choir stalls 
are of oak, richly carved. A tower erected 
over the chancel rises to a height of g4ft 
Classrooms are proviled under the chancels 
A feature of the church is a reredos of polished 


English alabaster and Irish and Italian ~ 


marbles. The church will seat 400 persons. 


Almshouses at Newport, Mon., are being 
erected on Stow Hill. They are arranged in 
the form of a trapezoid, with the base left open, 
the centre being occupied bya lawn. The 
houses are to number eventually nine, but 
six only are as many as the present state of 
the funds will admit. The buildings are 
one storey in height, and provide sitting- 


room, bedroom, scullery, coalhouse, pantry, — 


&c., for each inmate, with a covered-in porch 
at the entrance. The buildings are being 
constructed with local bricks, having Star 


- brick facings, relieved with Bath-stone dress- 


ings, and are designed in the Georgian 
The flooring: 


will be laid with wood blocks and red tiles. ~ 


Messrs. Jewell & Sons, of Barrack Hill, New- 
port, are the contractors for the first section 
at the sum of £1,400. Each house will cost, 


including boundary walling, draining, level- — 


ling of site, &c., £230. The architects are 
Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner & Groves, of 
Newport and Cardiff. 
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BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.— IIE. 


(By Our Special Contributor. ] 


(Continusd from p. 244, No. 407.) 


Awe that the building of the walls 
has proceeded to over the level of the 


ground floor, and that the appearance is | 


fairly represented by the ground-plan draw- 
ing. The attention of South Kensington 
students is here drawn to a new clause in the 
syllabus: “In the 1903 examination, and 
alterwards, students will be required to make 
an inked tracing of a portion-of a drawing, 
the lines being very uniform and continuous, 
and fairly thick, such as would be useful for 
a blue print.” Referring to the drawings 
for our house: they were prepared by an 
assistant who is no longer with me. I con- 
sider him an exceptionally judicious draughts- 
man, very painstaking, neat in his work; he 
did all his writing in very neat engrossing 
characters ; this may appear to be unneces- 
sary eulogy, seeing that the drawings are 
reproduced, but the copy reproduced was 
made by a junior office hand, and it does 
not show the fine work of the original. 
Now, drawings should be carefully done for 
several reasons. They are more likely to be 
accurate when neatly done; they are more 
respected both by the proprietor for whom 
one works and by the contractor and work- 
men. The “office” should have a character 
for neatness and accuracy in drawings as 
well as everything else; but time should 
not be wasted upon them—they should not 
be more elaborate than necessary for their 
purpose. 

The Plans.—Windows are marked conven- 
tionally ; doors are not shown. It is pro- 
bably advisable to indicate the doors by 
lines placed to show the side on which the 
door is hinged and the direction of opening. 
Hearths are shown and curb fenders; grates 
are not attempted to be shown ; the batten- 
ing of walls is not shown; it was advisable 
to indicate the shelving in scullery, &c., and 
the positions of sinks. The plan gives no 
indication of the material of the floors. The 
same remarks apply to the first-floor plan. 

The Elevations—More work is put upon 
the elevations than is necessary for the direc- 
tion of workmen, but the extra work is 
needed to give oneself and the owner a fair 
idea. of how the house will look when it is 
built, and the draughtsman’s time is well 
spent on this work. An orthographic pro- 
jection is not a picture; for large and im- 
portant works perspective drawingsshould be 
made, and it should be remembered these 
also are not pictures. Architects’ perspec- 
tives as a rule are only decorative in a 
business way; they are appropriate on the 
walls of the office; few of them could with 
propriety be hung in dwelling-houses. The 
art of architecture does not dwell in the per- 
spectives in the same way as there is art in 
the sculptor’s clay model or the painter’s 
studies. Office perspectives bear to pictures 
in some degree the same relation that tailors’ 
fashion plates bear to pictures. I say in 
some degree. I have no desire toexpress any 
contempt for architects’ perspectives ; I fully 
appreciate the good work done by this 
journal and the other publications of Effing- 
ham House, both in the reproduction of 
architects’ perspectives and the gradation of 
work of this kind into really artistic sketches 
of existing buildings. I refer to this matter 
because I have it repeatedly forced upon my 
notice that many young men have apparently 
mistaken notions in respect to it: lines that 
should meet and stop at an angle are run 
carelessly through the point at which they 
should stop, and then some attempt is made 
to give form to the chequer-work of lines by 
untidy washes of colour. The writing and 
figures on architects’ drawings are usually 


not as good as the writing and figures on 
engineers’ drawings. It is comparatively 
easy to learn to write neatly; the use of the 
letters is to be legible: why are illegible 
forms used? They do not convince one 
that the writer could be neat and clean 
if he tried to be so. Writing should be done 
expeditiously ; it will be clearer and neater 
if done with as little “ painting” with the 
point of the pen as possible. If the student 
is inclined to improve his first stroke, he had 
better wait till his first ink dries, because 


| muddling in damp paper with a pen-point 


stirs it up untidily. 

The elevations show a _ plinth. which 
reaches to the height of the sills of the 
window-frames, finished smooth in cement. 
It cannot be too frequently insisted upon 
that cement-work should be finished off 
“oreen,” and as nearly as possible homo- 
geneous. A skimming of neat or nearly neat 


and it was protected from falling mortar 
just as a cut-stone plinth would be. It was 
prepared of the proper shape for the sills of 
the window-frames. Portland cement-work 
cannot be painted for at least a year ; linseed 
oil is saponified by fresh cement-work, and it 
isnot a good plan to bed window frame wood 
sills upon cement sills in oil and white lead, 
as is commonly done where wood sills are set 
on stone sills. I find that it makesa perfectly 
good water-tight job to bed these wood sills 
on the finished concrete sills with a joint of 
fine sanded cement-mortar of composition, 
say, 1 of cement to 2 of fine clean sand. The 
bow window and the porch were finished 
smooth, as shown, and the mouldings were 
stuck in the usual way by a plasterer; the 
quoins and facings were built with moulded 
blocks as already described, and the rubble 
masonry was worked in between. ‘The string 
at the bottom of the first-floor windows was 
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Cement on top of cement gauged with a | 
Considerable proportion of sand, especially | 


after the first coat has stood for some time, 
is bad; it will almost certainly peel off. 
There are few situations in which it is ad- 
visable to use neat cement; for nearly every 
purpose it should be gauged with clean 
sharp sand. The idea must be got rid of that 
sand is added to cement solely for economy : 
it is not so; sand fulfils the same purpose 
when added to cement that it does when 
added to common lime. Yesterday I was 
brought to examine a leaky barge ; the slates 
had: been let into a groove in the barge 
stones in the usual way ; the groove had not 
been filled in with sufficient care, but par- 
ticularly at a recent mend with neat cement 
the cement had cracked by contraction of 
the mass (just as common lime-putty would 
crack, but to a less degree):.the quality of 
contracting, on being wet, possessed by clean 
sharp sand is of the utmost value in mortar. 
The plinth was finished off as soon as built, 


| frames. 


Feer 


completed just as the plinth was, weathered 
at the windows and prepared for the window 
The concretesides of these windows 
were formed in moulds in situ finished off 
“oreen”; the frieze and mouldings at the 
eaves were also finished at once. Care was 
taken to leave neat holes for joists and to 
build in sufficient wood plugs for the batten- 
ing of outside walls. These plugs have their 
larger ends in the walls, so that when they 
dry and shrink they do not draw out. The 
chimney-stacks were formed in concrete in 
situ, and the surfaces were finished off 
“ green.” 

It will be noticed that the main chimney- 
stacks have each an extra chimney pot, and 


| that there are rectangular marks; these extra 


flues are for ventilation and the details are 
shown on p. 243 of the last week’s issue of 
this journal. It is important that in all 
cornices, projecting strings and copings 
there shall be throatings or the equivalent of 
throatings. The reveal soffits of windows 
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and doors which are not protected by hood 
mouldings should also be throated to prevent 
rainwater from washing down the glass of 
the window-sashes or the faces of the doors. 
Our house has exceptionally waterproof 
walls; it is ina very exposed situation, where 
it is subject to very heavy rains, sometimes 
accompanied by strong winds. It should be 
remembered that with any kind of wall 
driving rain penetrates some distance; the 
wall is subject to wetting and drying; it 
will be a dry wall if, on the whole, the drying 
influences exceed the wetting influences, At 
the place which I have already referred to as 
having a defective barge I examined another 
wall which showed damp. A good deal of 
expense had been incurred to ensure that this 
particular apartment would have dry walls: 
the walls had been heavily coated with 
cement-plaster and finished with Keen's 
cement, and this surface had been elaborately 
decorated. My attention was directed to the 
fact that the walls of the room over this one 
(the room complained of is on the ground 
floor) were dry. An examination outside 
showed at once what was wrong. A lean-to 
greenhouse has been built against the wall ; 
the part above the greenhouse roof is rough- 
casted ; rain beating against this penetrates 
the wall and makes its way downwards; 
the wall inside the greenhouse is plastered 
with cement; besides, the air of a greenhouse 
is always moist, and the wall cannot dry by 
this face; the upper portion of the wail 
keeps dry because the rough-cast permits dry- 
ing as well as wetting. It is plain that the 
proper cure will be to make the wall above 
the greenhouse roof completely impervious : 
but it will be a considerable time before the 
wet lower wall can dry. In such matters 
prevention is much better than cure. A 
lesson to be learned from this instance is 
that when the face of a wall is made water- 
tight it not merely keeps water out but it 
retains any that may have got inside, either 
the water of the original mortar or that 
which may enter by any crevice in its upper 
parts. It.is not unusual to line the inside 
‘faces of stone walls with brickwork, instead 
of battening and lathing—this is successful 
in proportion as the bricks are of a light and 
porous kind. The thickness of such porous 
brick-lining should not be calculated upon 
as adding to the strength of the wall. Walls 
built for show, having a very thin ashlar 
facing and backed with brickwork, are asa 
rule weak walls. Good showy work can be 
done, showing ashlar outside and rubble 
inside, if built with good cement-mortar, but 
not otherwise; if built with common lime- 
mortar the rubble backing yields to com- 
pression ata different rate from the face work, 
its bearing power is very much less, and the 
wall is weak—weaker than an all-rubble 
wall. It should be remembered that walls are 
in constant motion:. in towns every heavy 
waggon passing along the street makes the 


houses shake, and every tremour has a lasting 
effect. Take the case of acontinuous vertical 
joint in a frontage where two houses meet but 
the walls have not been bonded together : such 
a joint opens at the top, and as time goes on 
the opening widens, as if the houses were 
pressed asunder by enormous forces. And so 
it is; slight tremours cause small particles of 
friable mortar, &c., to drop down ; accumula- 
tions of these wedge the walls apart, just as, 
when quarrymen “bar” out a large block 
from its bed, they place fragments in the 
opening, these drop down and keep what 
the crowbars gain. The putting in of bonders 
does not tie the houses together; their duty 
is to break the vertical joint, so that small 
particles of sand and mortar cannot drop past 
them. In the very best class of masonry, 
where the inside face is carefully finished 
(often more carefully than the outside face), 
there is, of course, no question of battening 
and lathing. Work of this kind rarely comes 
into the practice of the “ general practitioner” 
architect. Internal wall-surfaces, when pre- 
tentious, are, as a rule, shams; they may be 
veneered with marble. 
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The worker in stone frequently scoffs at 
the worker in stucco for his shams, but when 
he gets the opportunity the stone-worker is 
as willing to sham as anyone. Let it be 
thoroughly understood that the art quality 
of any work does not depend upon the 
material. Plasteris a perfectly good material 
when properly used ; it is possibly unfortunate 
that it lends itself too easily to work out the 
absurdities of persons who have no real art 
instincts. The labour, the expense, concerned 
in the elaborate working of ornament in 
stone is probably the most potent influence 
to restrain workers in that material and to 
save them from such mistakes as are the 
plaster absurdities, which are too common. 

To revert to the question of interrupting 
the connection between the plaster and the 
body of the wall: besides brick-lining and 
battens and lathing, battens and slates have 
been used. Holes are made in the slates 
through which the plaster passes and forms 
the key ; the slates are nailed to the battens 
in single thickness, and serve in place of laths. 
Of late years “expanded metal ” and various 
patterns of perforated metal sheets have come 
into use for the same purpose. In choosing 


one Of these different methods the architect ~ 


is influenced by the comparison of cost and 
comparative permanence in wet situations. 
Laths and battens rot, but in such situations 
iron will rust; slate-lathing is permanent, 
but the battens to which the slates are nailed 
and the nails are not permanent.. It may at 
once be said that wood-lathing will not do 
for absolutely damp situations; it will not 
do for outside work, where expanded metal 
and cement stucc) are apparently successful. 


I have just completed extensive alterations. 


ina public building built ninety years ago. 
Great care had been taken to batten and lath 
all the walls (inside walls as well as outside 
walls), and I found this work all in very good 
condition. I must not, however, proceed 
with plasterer’s work before its time. 

In regard to the cost of this kind of masonry, 
we have discovered, by the experiment de- 
scribed in a previous article, that 3 bushels 
of Portland cement and g bushels of clean 
sharp sand make 8 bushels of cement-mortar. 


Portland cement delivered at this site cost 


+ 
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2s.6d.a bushel ; sand, say, 2s. 6d.a cubic yard; 
so that 1 to 3 mortarcost for materials (water 


jee) :— 


ideas east 
Sand, say - - - - Ces eo 
Cement, 10 bushels at 2s.6d. - 1 5 O 
[ele Sem 


The work was not done with mortar as | 


rich as this. I have explained in a former 
article the value of using an aggregate for 
concrete whose constituents are of various 
sizes; the same advantages are obtained in 
a less degree if the particles of sand in 
cement-mortar are of various sizes. It was 


possible to add as much coarser sand to the | 
above as made the cubic yard of mortar cost — 
A cubic | 
yard of mortar should build from 4 to 5 _ 
cub. yds. of masonry, say, 43 cub. yds., say | 


about £1 2s., adding 2s. for labour. 


5s. a yard for mortar; stones were quarried 
quite near and cost, say, 23.6d. a ton, say, 5s. 
per yard of masonry; labour, 6s. a yard; 
total per cub. yd., 16s. The moulded quoins 
and dressings cost about 2s. per cub. ft.; the 
facing of the plinth and other flats cost 
as. 6d. per sq. yd.; the mouldings, &c., were 


| hung up in my ottice. 


what he wants when he sees it sawn and 
prepared for his work; he ought to be able 
to recognise with reasonable certainty a 
sample of timber in the hands of a carpenter, 
its name and origin; and he should know 
with absolute certainty whether the sample 
is sound or unsound. I find it useful to have 
a frame of samples of varieties of timber 
An haur’s visit to the 
yard and sawmills of a good-natured timber 
merchant will do more to explain useful 
things about timber than several hours’ study 
of brands and book explanations; the book 
may be consulted afterwards. In constructing 
any building I makeita point that in the event 
of the structure being attacked by fire the walls 
will not be likely to fall. This idea cannot 
always be attained, but with bad house con- 
struction most house burnings expose tassels 
and bond timbers (as they are called), reach- 
ing in some cases half through the walls; a 
wall cannot be a strong wall having its 
inner half resting on wood and its outer half 
bearing upon stone (possibly on ashlar face) or 
brick. Houses collapse when they ought not 
to collapse, and firemen and inmates are 


| killed; but these are only accidental inci- 


done at prices which I may refer to in | 
plasterer’s work. Students will do well to | 
compare the cost of this work with the cost — 


of equivalent work (possibly in bricks) in 
their particular localities. 


membered that the material influences the | 


modes in which details are worked out; and 


one would not be likely to reproduce this | 
house exactly to the drawings, as shown, if | 
it were built of bricks; for example, the | 
porch shown could not be easily or appro- | 


priately executed in brickwork. 

For a house of this kind elaborate scaffold- 
ing is not needed: for the ground-storey casks 
and planks carry the masons up to thestring 
at the first-floor windows. The first-floor 
joists are put in as soon as the walls are 


raised to the proper height; and from these | brought up their level; 


casks and planks, scaffold to the top of the 
wall. The outside scaffolds are continued, 
partly, from high trestles, and also by 
planks on edge run out from the 
openings (windows) as cantilevers or 
propped from the ground at the ends. 
The whole of the timber (with the 
exception of the newel and handrail 
of stairs, &c., and the sheeting of 
floors) used in this house is pitch- 
pine timber, which happens to be the 
most easily obtainable log timber in 
the locality. Pitch-pine is imported 
from the Southern States of the United 
States of America, chiefly from the 
ports of Savannah, Darien and Pensa- 
cola. It isa good timber for house- 
carpentry and joinery, but care should 
bé exercised to exclude sap-wood and 
other defective portions from the 
work. It is excellent for flooring, 
but we get flooring cleaned, tongued 
and grooved and ready for laying 
from the Baltic ; if we use pitch-pine 
for our flooring we must prepare it 
from the log, which it is not easy to 


| 


dents of a construction which makes houses 
totteringly old before their proper time. 
Students are advised to keep an open eye in 
the houses in which they live, on the houses 


ee aan they see building, and while they learn to 


build they should learn to criticise. Different 
builders go wrong in differeat ways. The 
student will find what might be called 
“Gerry” building everywhere; while — he 
stands by these things let him make a 
note of them. Ina recently completed large 
building I made a point of allowing no 
timber to enter any wall except the necessary 
plugs and blocks for the attachment: of 
battens and trimmings. In the house which 
forms the subject of these articles the 
ground-floor joists do not enter the walls; 
they rest on the extra thickness, or footing, 
they also rest on 
‘‘dwarf walls” 7f[t. apart; a piece of tassel- 
ling 3in. by r3in. is bedded on the wall or 


tlasioung 
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do in the locality. See that the timber ih uae Y Wea 
_is free from large knots, from dead 
knots, from shakes and from decav Leet a as lea. Pe eee 2 


of any kind. It is perfectly easy to 
judge timber when it is cut into 
scantlings. The timber merchant, 
whose business it is to import timber 
and convert it into scantlings, should 1 
be able to judge it in the logs. It | 
is also advisable that the architect 
and engineer should know the lead- 
ing points; they cannot hope to 
know the timber trade in detail as 
well as a man who makes it his 
special business. The expert know- 
ledge of whe timber’ converter is 
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ultimately at thé service of the 
architect or engineer, who knows 


foe 
jeet 


| animals, 
| at fireplaces; they are 5in. by 2in., they are 
| spaced rft. apart (from centre to centre), and 
| they are kept in position by light strips of 
_ timber temporarily nailed across them on 


footing, and the joists bear on the tasselling. 
It is an advantage for the small bearing of 
the joist to be carried on timber which 
presents a large surface of timber to the 
wall; the joists are in this way less likely 
to fall away from the level from unequal 
decay at bearings, because decay is promoted 
by direct contact with the masonry if there 
is damp air to give moisture to the cool 
masonry. All care has been taken to have 
the air under these floors dry; the boggy soil 
has been cleared out to the bare compact 
rock, and the ground outside the walls has 
been well drained, wide trenches being dug 
all round and filled in with rough stones 
forming what is called a French drain of a 
very open kind (not of a kind, however, to 
provide harbour for vermin), and the space 
is ventilated by openings which are not 
close to the ground but appear at least 3ft. 
over the ground and are well protected from 
rain and trom all possible admission of small 
The joists are trimmed for hearths 


| top. 


\ and “7. 
| first bringing the matter before the Joint 
' Conciliation Committee of the Association ; 
' now they want to conciliate, but the em- 
| ployers insist that they shall first resume 


As the drawings show, the first-floor joists 
are let into the wall, but no farther than 
necessary; they should rest on pieces of oak 
bedded on breeze-concrete, and they should 
not touch the masonry anywhere, but they 
should bz free all round in their holes. 


(To be continued.) 


Masters and Men. 


The Lock-out of Plumbers at Liverpool 
continues. About 200 of them have been 
locked out by the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion because of a dispute between Messrs. 
Tomkinson & Co., who are members of 
the Association, and their plumbers. The 
dispute is as to the interpretation of rules 6 
The operatives struck, instead of 


work, and as they refuse to do so the whole 


| of the union plumbers in Liverpool and 


district have been locked out. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ROME. 


MEETING of the general committee 

and subscribers of this School was held 
on Saturday. The report of the Executive 
Committee stated that the School had just 
terminated its first complete session as a 
working institution, and, on the whole, the 
results achieved were satisfactory. There 
had been many gifts to the library, which 
now contained upwards of one thousand 
works. The president said that the one 
weak point of the School was its finance, 
and Mr. MacKail, in moving the adoption 
of the report and the confirmation of the 
rules, said he thought it little short of a 
scandal that the subscribed funds of the 
society should be scarcely more than £500 a 
year. The School could never do its work 
properly in Rome without two directors— 
one to attend to archeological affairs and 
one to those of the Middle Ages. The reso- 
lution was carried. On the motion of Mr. 
Arthur Strong, seconded by Mr. G.G. Hogarth, 
it was agreed that the general committee 
be dissolved, and that the President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, be elected chairman, with 
the following gentlemen as a committee :— 
Prof. J. S. Reid, Dr. G. W. Prothero, Pro- 
fessor Waldstein, Sir Rennell Rodd, Mr. A.B. 
Cook, Mr. H. Haverfield, Mr. William Loring, 
Mr. G. A. Macmillan and'Mr. A. H. Smith. 
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“LEADER SCOTT.” 


R. THOMAS HARDY has contributed 

to the ‘“ Dorset County Chronicle” 

some “Recollections” of “Leader Scott” 

(Mrs. Baxter), whose death in Florence is 

announced. He says: “It was 

Baxter’s company that I stood in the Piazza 

dell’Annunziata and gazed at the statue of 

the Grand Duke Ferdinand I., opposite the 

Palazzo Riccardi-Menelli, we having been 
led there by the famous lines :— 


‘There's a Palace in Florence the world knows well, 
And a statue watches it irom the Square,’ 


which open the story told in ‘ The Statue 
and the Bust.’ In making this inspection 
an incident occurred which may be worth 
recalling. Having seen the statue we looked 
for the bust, but were informed by an 
obliging waiter standing at a door hard by 


that it had unfortunately been taken down | 


from a particular spot in the palace facade 
which he pointed out. He added luminous 
details, and I gave him a lira for hisinforma- 
tion. On the first Sunday after my return 
to London I met Browning, and he was 
interested to hear of the incident. ‘ But that 
waiter!’ he added, with a hearty laugh, 
‘why, I invented the bust!’ It is, of course, 
just possible, though not likely, that Brown- 
ing’s memory was in error, and that the 
friendly waiter did not lie. Curiously enough, 
Mrs. Baxter inclined to the opinion that 
there had been a bust, and that the waiter 
spoke the truth.” 


New Companies. 


Patent Burglar-proof Spring Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business, pro- | 


vincial agencies, London office, patents, and 


assets of the Patent Burglar-proof Spring | 


Co., of 807, Salisbury House, E.C., and to 


carry on the business of manufacturers, engi- | 


neers, wholesale ironmongers, builders’ mer- 
chants, house furnishers, &c. Capital £5,000 
in £1 shares (2,500 preference). 


Tenant Freeholders and Leaseholders, 
Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and deal in and with 
land, house, and other property, and to carry 
on the business of builders, contractors, 
builders’ merchants, financiers, &c. Capital 
£10,000 in 2,950 preference shares of £1 each 
and 1,000 founders’ shares of 1s.each. Regis- 
tered office : 32, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


Sanitary Building Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as builders 
and contractors, decorators, dealers in sand, 
lime, bricks, timber, hardware; dealers in 
tiles, terra-cotta goods; as jobmasters; to 
lay-out land for building purposes, planting, 
paving, draining, farming, cultivating, to let 
on building lease, &c. Capital £2,000 in £1 
shares. 


American Timber and Steam Joinery 
Works, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business carried | 


on at 1 to 3, New Inn Street, New Inn Yard, 


E., as J. Levy & Sons, and the business | 


carried on at 8a, Spital Street, Spitalfields, 
as Feldman & Co.; to adopt an agreement 
with J. Levy, B. Levy, M. Levy and Mrs. S 
Feldman (trading as J. Levy & Co.), and to 
carry on the business of timber merchants, 
sawmill proprietors, timber growers, wood 
workers, shipowners, carriers, Gc, Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 76, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Macey & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to adopt an agreement with 
F. H. Macey for the acquisition of the busi- 
ness of builders and contractors, carried on 


in Mrs. | 


as J. M. Macey & Sons, and to carry on the 
business of builders, decorators, contractors, 
&c. Capital £12,000in {1 shares. The first 
directors are F. H. Macey and H. E. Winter. 


Thomas James, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of 
timber merchants, sawmill proprietors, wood- 
workers, brick, tile and terra-cotta makers, 
&c., and to take over the business carried on 
by T. James at 80 to 82, Page’s Walk, Ber- 
mondsey. Capital £15,000 in £1 shares 
(5,000 preference), The first directors are T. 
James, W. J. R. James, T. H. James and 
S. J. Barefoot. Registered office: 80 to 82, 
Page’s Walk, Bermondsey. 


Langbourn Ward Estate Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire certain freehold 
premises situate in Fenchurch Street and 
Cullum Street, to lay-out land for building 
and other purposes, &c. Capital £100,090 
in £10 shares. Directors: E. de Q. Quincey 
and R. de QO. Quincey. Registered office : 
143, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


New Pafenfs. 


These patents ave open to opposition until | 


January 1ath. 

1901.— Sewage Sprinklers.— 22,923. 
Canpy, ‘Clevedon,’ Hatchlands Road, 
Redhill, Surrey. The sprinkleris of the 
type having perforated arms radiating from 
a rotatory central support. The junction of 
the latter with the feeding conduit is sealed 


Babe 


with mercury ; the bearings of the sprinkling | 


apparatus may be sealed similarly to prevent 
water or grit getting into them. 


Wood-working Machinery.— 24,519. A. J. 
Norris, 63, Mildmay Grove, London, N. 
The machine has a vertical spindle fixed 
against a pedestal. On the top of the latter 
is a frame with a travelling carriage on which 
the wood is clamped. Means are also pro- 
vided to allow the wood to be manipulated 
without stopping the machine. 


1902.—-Slag Cement.—2,671. A.M.Crark, 
53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. (communi- 
cated by Fellner & Ziegler, Kreuznacher- 
strasse, Bockenheim, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany). The molten slag runs out of 
the blast furnace on to a rotary cone or 
disintegrator, beneath which is a_ table 


having a scraper which diverts the material | 


to the required spot. 


Tilting Scoop for Gulleys.—-12,503. H. 
YEARSLEY, 6, Gleaves Road, Eccles, Lancs. 
The bowl is pivoted at each side and is con- 
nected by a link with a rod that runs up the 
centre of the handle. Thus the bowl may be 
tilted to clean out the gulley and then 
brought up level by pulling the handle. 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow, and will be open to opposition until 
January 1gth. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week 
The names in italics ave those of the communi- 
cators of the invention. 


1901.—22,378, WALLER, apparatus for 
emptying gulleys. 23,009, Firta, combined 
draught regulator and radiator. 24,4209, 


DEsMoND, vice. 25,304, THompson (Verein- 
igte Maschinenfabrik Augsburg und maschinen- 
baugesellschaft Niivnberg A.-G.), strength- 
ened beton or concrete floorings, roofings, 
&c. 25,342, Esueisy, devices for prevent- 
ing the rattling of doors, windows, &c. 
25,415, GARSTIN, non-slipping staircases, land- 
ings, &c. 25,846, Hirst, gratings for slop 
channels. 26,034, Hussry, float valve. 
1902.—472, GRIMSLEY, automatic sprinklers 
for extinguishing fires. 1,098, Foster, metal 
pipe joints. 5,169, Trmprst, sheet-metal 


imitation tiling. 14,650, NEDDERSEN, device 
for moulding chimney tops of beton or con- 
crete. 14,674, JOHNSON, Hreproof grain bins 
or elevators. - 17,227, BREUCHAUD, construct- 
ing sub-aqueous tunnels and other structures. 
17,456, RALsTon, apparatus for controlling 
the flow of sewage in septic or bacterial tank 
systems. 19,534, [HOMPSON, thin partition 
walls. 21,184, REIp, windows. 


Trade and Crafi. 


A New Stone Process. 


Mr. L. P. Ford, who became Attorney- 
General of the Transvaal when the annexa- 
tion took place in 1877 (Mr. Rider Haggard 
being Registrar), has succeeded in making 
large blocks of silicate-of-lime building stone 
free from cracks-—this after several years of 
experiment and an expenditure of more than 
£30,000. The stone has been tested by Messrs. 
Stanger & Blount and by Messrs. D. Kirk- 


| aldy & Son, with the result that the former 


report its regularity of fracture indicates 
great uniformity of texture and strength, 
that it resists the disintegrating action ol 
frost at least as well as natural calcareous 
stones (Bath and Portland) of known and 
approved quality (a test specimen repeatedly 
frozen and thawed having been quite un- 
injured), and that it withstands the action of 
a corrosive atmosphere better than Bath or 
Portland stone; while Messrs. Kirkaldy state 
that the average crushing of the stone is 
692°8 tons per square foot, that it can be 
worked and carved easily, and that its porosity 


\ 


is (like Darley Dale) 8 per cent., ascompared _ 


with 17 for Bath and Roach Abbey, 16 for 
Ancaster, 13°5 for Portland and 10°4 for White 
Mansfield. On the Continent silicate-of-lime 
bricks have been very extensively employed, 
especially by the Germans, but the difficulty 
has hitherto been to produce large homo- 
geneous blocks of the stone. 
claims to have done. His stone resembles a 
fine- or coarse-grained sandstone of light or 
dark cream colour, according to the sand 
used, and the present prime cost of it (as 
produced at his works in North Wales) is 34d. 
per cubic foot ; but nearer London the higher 
price of coal and lime would increase the cost 
to about 5d. for a small works, though in a 
large works this would be reduced consider- 
ably. The selling prices on rail at the 
quarries are per cubic foot—for Bath, 11d. ; 
Mansfield, 1s. 5d.; Portland, 1s. 8d.; Ketton, 
2s.; and it is suggested that this new stone 
could be sold at from 6d. to 1od., about the 
same as brick prices. Mr. Ford (whose office 
is at 32, Victoria Street, London, S.W.) con- 
siders that very considerable profits can be 
made out of his process, and we understand 


This Me. Ford 


that he is about to start a company for — 


working it on a large scale, and is willing 
to grant licences. He issues a pamphlet 
giving full particulars of the process, 


Wood Chimney-pieces. 
Of late years there has been a revulsicn 
from iron chimney-pieces and a return to 
wood, and the firms who have devoted their 


special attention to the latter have happily — 
taken up a very simple straightforward — 


standard. They have seen that it is better 
to have a plain chimney-piece well made 
than an ornate one badly made. Messrs. 
A. J. Arrowsmith & Co., of 80, New Bond 


Street, London, W., are makers of the kind © 


of chimney-pieces we refer to, and their 
new catalogue contains many pleasing 
designs. Moulding is used as relief instead 
of carving in many cases, and in these 


days of cheap and bad carving that is a 


desirable method. Messrs. Arrowsmith also 


supply furniture, panelling, parquet-flooring - 
and other interior woodwoork, and makea — 


speciality of painting and decorative work. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN The entire work has been carried out by | between the five floors of offices. The corri- 


BELFAST. 


EVERAL large business premises are 
nearing completion at Belfast. Of these 

the most important are the new offices of the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Ltd., at the corner of Chichester Street and 
Donegall Square East. The building is of 
Tudor style, rising to 125ft., and comprises 
five storeys and an attic. It is built of 
Ballochmyle sandstone. A conspicuous 
feature is a tower terminating in a finial 
that bears the figure of a ship. The frontage 
to Donegall Square East is about 7oft. and 
to Chichester Street 60ft. Slender shafts of 
green Connemara marble add to the appear- 
ance of the principal doorway, on each 
side of which the arms of the Company, 
supported by mermaids, are placed; while 
a spacious balcony is supported by bracket 
busts of their Majesties the King and Queen 
and the late Queen Victoria. The roof is 
covered with Peake’s “ Perfecta” red roofing 
tiles, the stone having been supplied by 
Messrs. W. D. Henderson & Sons, Belfast, 
who were also responsible for the asphalt 
work in the basement. Thereare three shops 
on the ground floor. A large electric lift is 
provided and also a fireproof staircase. The 
Company’s own offices are richly panelled 
in mahogany toa height of 8it., the ceiling 
being similarly treated. The fireplace in the 
large offices is of specially-selected Bath 
stone and contains a clock with a wrought 
copper dial. The strong room situated in 
the basement measures 30ft. by 15ft. and oft. 
high, and is entirely constructed of steel. It 
is the first of its kind built in Ireland. 


Mr. Robert Corry from the designs of Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, of Belfast. The plumb- 
ing was entrusted to Mr. John Dowling, 
Belfast ; the tiling to Messrs. Riddel & Co., 
Belfast, who also supplied the wrought-iron 
balusters for the staircase ; and the stained 
glass to Messrs. Ward & Partners. The 
carving was carried out by Messrs. Winter & 
Thompson, Belfast, and Mr. W. T. Coates, 
agent for the Waygood & Otis Company, was 
responsible for the lift. The marble flooring 
came from Mr. J. F. Ebner’s works. 

The Scottish Provident Institution’s new 
premises in Donegall Square West are also 
nearing completion, and it is probable that 
by the beginning of the new year they will 
be ready for occupation. The architects 
for this building also are Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie. The premises have a main 
frontage of 240ft. and are built of Glasgow 
stone. Thecentral feature of the front isa 
carved bay. The building rises to a height 
of r30ft. A large group represents Britannia 
protecting her children. Each side of the 
central pediment is flanked by figures of the 
Sphinx ; there are also two flanking towers, 
crowned by emblematic figures at the height 
of r4oft. The arms of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and the Australian Commonwealth 
add to the appearance of the centre, and 
further down a representation of the four 
leading industries of Belfast—printing, weav- 
ing, shipbuilding and ropemaking—finds a 
place. The main entrance is formed of white 
marble. A number of shops are being con- 
structed on the ground floor, and several 
of the spacious and lofty offices on the 
various landings have already been engaged. 
An electric lift establishes communication 


dors are large, some of them running the 
entire length of the building—over 2ooft. 
Messrs. Musgrave & Co. have installed a 
system of heating by hot air; lighting is by 
electricity and gas. Messrs. W. D. Henderson 
& Sons supplied and fixed throughout these 
buildings Messrs. Minton, Hollins & Co’.s 
glazed and enamelled tiles for the walls of 
staircases and corridors, of special pattern to 
suit the different spaces. Mr. Robert Corry 
is the builder. The carving has been done 
by Messrs. Purdy & Millard, Belfast ; stained 
glass by Messrs. Ward & Partners; and 
marble pavements by Mr. J. F. Ebner. 

The work at the new Assembly buildings 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland at 
Fisherwick Place is rapidly progressing. The 
style is fifteenth-century Gothic. Although 
building operations were only commenced in 
April last, satisfactory headway has been 
made, and it is expected that in the course 
of two and a half years the work will be 
completed. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie are 
the architects and Mr. Robert Corry is the 
builder. The walls are being built of a local 
stone known as “ shoddis,” obtained from a 
quarry near Newtownards. The buildings 
will contain an assembly hall r1o6ft. by 6oft., 
of horseshoe shape, and overlooked by two 
spacious galleries. A wide passage from 
Fisherwick Place will constitute the principal 
entrance, a second means of ingress being 
provided in Howard Street. At the reara 
series of warehouses will be built. A large 
number of offices will also be added to the 
Howard Street side. The edifice will have 
a tower of unusually large dimensions, 
surmounted by a crown modelled on the 
style of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh. 


Complefe List of Contracis Open. 


phat WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDING: 

Dec. 4 Treeton, near Rotherham—Converting Mill into Cottages T. A. Brightmore, Treeton. 
” 4 | Sligo—Portland Cement, &c. Ap ae ye ac Harbour Commissioners... T. J. Mercer, Secretary, Sligo. 
” 5 | London—Sewers, Subways, &c. .. ao Corporation .. a6 .. | Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 
" 5 | Colchester—Nurses’ Quarters at Workhouse Guardians .. ae oe ‘.. | Goodey & Cressall, Architects, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 
” 5 | Sheffield—Buildings me re University College Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
” 6- | Belfast—Alterations to Church == T. Houston, Architect, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 
a 6 | Walsall—School Buildings School Board oD 40 -. | Bailey & M’Connal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
op 6 | Walsall—School ae ore as | School Board a6 50 .. | H, E. Lavender, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
5 6 | Llansawel, Wales—Reconstruction of Chapel ct we D. Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 
” 6 | Barnack, Northants—Walling, &c. .. 36 . 310 onal ———— J. B. Corby, 15 All Saints’ Place, Stamford. 
3 - 6 | Cuminestown, Scotland—Alterations, &c., to Church .. —— A. Clyne, 1234 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
” 6 | Halifax—Pair of Dwelling Houses .. AD é cat — ee ee Architect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse Street, 

alifax. 
» 6 Preston—Alterations, &c.,to Infirmary .. a ete F, E. Dixon, 49 Lime Street, Preston. 
” 6 | Sleaford, Lincs—Schools 50 06 a6 ae ote 36 eras of Carre’s Grammar | J. Clare, Architect, Sleaford. 
chool. 
a & | Bexley Heath, Kent—Car-shed Buildings .. Urban District Council .. Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 
” 8 | Croydon—Extension of Car Shed . AO Town Council Ae Deputy Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
” 8 Margate—Engine and Boiler House, &c. .. aA .. | Town Council an 0 A. Lathom, Engineer, Town Hall, Margate, 
A 8 Stratford-upon-Avon—Repairs, &c, ie (ata ci .. | Waterworks Committee .. R. Dixon, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. : 

” 9 | Cowes, Isle of Wight—Chimney Shaft .. ae a Urban District Council .. J. W. Webster, Engineer, Council Offices, Cowes. 
” 9 | London, S.E.—Addition to Laundry at Public Baths .. | Deptford Borough Council Borough Surveyor 493 New Cross Road, S.E. 
” 9 Great Yarmouth~— Girls’ Home a0 OG aa Union Guardians .. Jo W. Lake, Architect, Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 
” 9 | Skelmersdale, near Ormskirk, Lancs—Church .. —_— Austin & Paley, Architects, Castle Park, Lancaster 
” 10 | London, S.E.—Doorway, &c... Lambeth Guardians W. Thurnall, Clerk, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 
” to | London, S E.— Pump House.. 7 Lambeth Guardians W. Thurnall, Clerk, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E, 
” 10 Macclesfield—Cement, Bricks rae 50 Corporation E, E. Adshead, Borough Engineer, Macclesfield. 
” io | Dover—Bricks, Lime, Portland Cement, &c. Harbour Board a .. | W. Mowll, 34 & 36 Castle Street, Dover. 
re 10 | Ventnor, I.W.—Isolation Hospital .. 5 Undercliffe Hospital Committee G. Boughton, Architect, ‘‘ Woodlands,” Ryde, I.W. 
- II Ilkley—House .. He ie ts a as os = W.H. H. Marten, Architect, Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 
~ Il London, S.W.—Victoria and Albert Museum Superstructure.. | Commisssioners of H.M. Works | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S W. 
A Ir Preston—Hospital 3 oie 37 ee ae 56 Hospital Committee .. | J. A. Seward & W. Rawcliffe, 119A Fisherzate, Preston 
as 13 Accrington—Parish Room .. on a aA —— H. Ross, 15, Cannon Street, Accrington, 
a 13 Bury, Lancs—Gasworks Extensions Gas Committee H. Simmonds, General Manager, Gasworks, Elton. 
“ 13 Sligo—Dep6t ie re ee Union Guardians .. Se P. J. Kilgallen, Architect, Abbeyville, Sligo. 
” 13 East Ham—Bandstand, &c. .. Urban District Council .. .. | A. H. Campbell, Engineer, Public Offices, Wakefield St., East Ham 
+ 15 Halifax—Shops, &c. .. ia A. Scott, Ltd. re ee .. | W.C. Williams, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 
e 16 | Ystradgynlais, Wales—School ae School Board Ss ate . | P Williams, Architect, Ty’r Gorof, Ystradgynlais. 
3 20 Gloucester—Alterations, &c., to School School Board a6 An .. | W. B. Wood, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. ‘ 

Jan 5 Trowbridge, Wilts—Hospital on ae Isolation Hospital Committee .. | J. H. Goodman, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 

ENGINEERING: 

Dec. 4 Llandudno—Water Main an 0 s nis Urban District Council E. P. Stephenson, Engineer, Council Office, Llandudno 
» 5 Durban, Natal— Telephone System.. sie 56 Corporation .. Se Webster, Steel & Co., 5 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., E.C. 
” 6 | Kyleakin, Skye—Piping sf na : J. A. H. Mackenzie, Architect, Portree. 
w 8 Manchester—Fire-Boat ak 20 | Watch Committee .. AG Chief Officer of the Fire Brigade, Jackson's Row, Manchester. 
" 9 | London, S.E.—Laundry Machinery Deptford Borough Council V. Orchard, 20 Tanner's Hill, Deptford, S.E. 
"” 9 | West Ham—Heating Apparatus Town Council Ae E. T. Hall, 54 Bedford Square, W C. 
” to | Harwich -Dredging Harbour bt op . | Harbour Conservancy Board T. Miller, 9 Thoroughfare, Ipswich. 
” to | London, E.C.—Goods Engines and Tenders .. | East Indian Railway Co, é C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
i Io London, S.W.—Electric Wiring, &c. ae ate me . | Wandsworth and Clapham Gdns, | Lansdell & Harrison, 65 & €6 Basinghall Street, EC. 
" 10 Middlesbrough—Heating, &c., at Sanatorium .. af Sanatorium Committee .. | F. Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middiesbrough. 
” 12 | Crondall, Hants—Sinking Well, &c. on ae oe Frimley & Farnborough Water Co. | R. Nunn, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. : 
iy 13 Manchester—Tramways ms oe ae a ae Trafford Park Estates, Ltd. Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 
” 13 | Madrid—Canal Reservoir ., qo < 50 ac —_—— Office of Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce & Public Wks., Madrid, 
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Compliefe List of Contracis Opem —continved. 
penkiey RK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. we 
ENGINEERING-—continued. 
Dec 15 | Monte Video, Uruguay—Sanitary Works ate . | Uruguayan Government .. Consulate-General of Uruguay, Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
” 15 | Pontypridd—Gasholder Lift . ne 30 a a6 .. | Urban District Council .. E, Jones, Engineer, Treforest. 
a 17 | Cashel, Ireland—Railway .. os as .. | Gt. Southern & Western ok Co. FB Ormsby, Secretary, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 
= 18 | Egremont, Cheshire—Gasworks Extension | Wallasey U.D.C. .. J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
ae PRES anced ta leidelbetencion 5 | Harbour Trustees . A. O. Schenk, Trustees Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
o 20 | Sidmouth—Electric Lighting | Urban District Council J. A. Orchard, Clerk, Council Offices, Sidmouth. 
we 20 Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. SSeS Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria, 
6 22 | Clacton-on-Sea—Electrical Plant .. | Urban District Council .. W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
po 22 | Perth, Western Australia— Rubbish Destructor . | City Council oC Agent-General for Western Australia, 15 Victoria St., Westminster. 
if che. Dorking — Sewerage Works .. Be | Rural District Council W. Rapley, Jun., Surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, Dorking. 
Feb. 26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway Municipal Council.. ,.. Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
| 
FURNITURE: 
Dec 5 | Liscard, Cheshire—Furniture, &c., for Hospital Wallasey U.D.C. .. W. H. Travers, Dist. Surveyor, Public Offices, Egremond, Cheshire. 
& 13 | Cannock, Staffs—Furniture, &c. A Workhouse Guardians A. W. Carver, Clerk, Union Offices, Cannock, 
as 17. | London, S.E.—Furniture, &C., for Infirmary St. Giles’s Guardians, Camberwell | C. S. Stevens, Clerk, 29 Peckham Road, S E. 
| | 
| 
| IRON AND STEEL: 
Dec 4 London, S.W.—Ironmongery .. | Battersea Borough Council . | W. M. Wilkins, Town Clerk, Municipal Bldgs., Lavender Hill, S.W. 
. 4 | Sligo—Nails, Spikes, &c. .. | Harbour Commissioners | T. J. Mercer, Secretary, Sligo. 
és 4 | Hanley, Staffs—Fencing .. | Hospital Board E. Jones, Architect, Albion Street, Hanley. 
x a | Plymouth- Locks, Window Fastenings, &c. .. | School Board E. C. Cook, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth, 
cs 5 | Glasgow—Stores .. | Messrs. Burns Secretary, 30 Jamaica Street, Glasgow. 
A 6 | Dublin—Castings, Tools, Galvanised Iron, one .. | Grand Canal Co. | G. Tough, General Manager, James's Sreet Harbour, Dublin. 
5 8 | Trimdon Grange, Darham—Colliery Stores ste | Storekeper, Trimdon Grange Colliery, co. Durham, 
+ 8 | Margate—Stores a0 : : .._| Corporation .. | F. Stanley, Manager, Municipal Buildings, Market Place, Margate. 
af 8 York—Stores : .. | North- Eastern Railway Co. E. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 
+i 8 | Aberaman, Aberdare—Stores .. | Powell Duffryn Coal Co., Ltd. | Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near Aberdate, 
a 8 Dublin— Stores ae a .. | Tramways Co. _ R. S. Tresilian, 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 
Be 8 South Helton, Durham — Colliery Stores ae ae | Coal Co. Sau : | J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. 
a 10  Dublin—Castings, Ironmongery, &c. + .. | Ports and Docks Board . se . | N. Proud, Secretary, Port & Docks Office, Westmoreland St., Dublin. 
a ro | Dover—Iron and ‘Steel, Ironmonger, &c. .. a | Harbour Board | W. Mowll, 34 & 36 Castle Street, Dover. 
1” to | Macclesfield—Iron and Steel, &c. ae .. | Corporation E. E, Adshead, Borough Engineer, Macclesfield. 
- 15 | Lancaster—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. .. 40 : | Water Company J. C. Mount, Water Engineer, Town Hall, Lancaster. 
| 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Dec 4 | Sligo—Brushes, Oil, Varnish, Paints, &c .. | Harbour Commissioners.. | T J. Mercer, Secretary, Sligo. 
as 5 Glasgow— Oil, Paints, Varnish, &c.. | Messrs. Burn | Secretary, 30 Jamaica Street, Glasgow. 
- 2  Berkhampstead—Alterations to Hot-water Service | Guardians .. C. H. Rew, Architect, Berkhampstead. 
' 6 | Dublin—Paints, Varnish, &c.. : Grand Canal Co. G. Lough, General Manager, James's Street Harbour, Dublin. 
- 8 | Dublin—Oils, Paints, Glass, &e. | Tramways Co. R. S. Tresilian, 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 
ny 8 York—Lead, Oils, Brushes, &c. North Eastern Railway C Co. . E.H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 
iz 10 Dover—Paint, Glass, &c. | Harbour Board | W. Mowll, 34 and 36 Castle Street, Dover. 
ee I0 Macclestield—-Paints and Oils. Corporation .. se E. E. Adshead, Borough Engineer, Macclesfield. 
‘i 1o | Dublin—Paints, Oils, Pitch, &c. | Port and Docks Boards .. | Beit) Secretary, Port and Docks Office Westmoreland Street, 
| ublin. 
os iz | Preston, Lancs—Painting | Corporation .. Bs: | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Dec 4 | Sedgley—Hauling Urban District Council | Manager, Gasworks, Sedgley. 
. 4 Southend-on-Sea—Horses for Fire Engine, &c.. Corporation ., | W. H. Snow, Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea, 
a 6 | Leeds- Paving, &c. , i . | Corporation .. | City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
=i 6 | Folkestone—Road Works . | Corporation .. A. E. Nicholls, Borough Engineer, Church Street, Folkestone. 
A 8 York—Flags, Stone, Slag, &c. on 50 . | North Eastern Railway C Co. E. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 
a 8 | London, N.—Road Works .. a 5a Hornsey U.D.C. .. Bed. eer ceen te Engineer, Council Offices, Southwood Lane, 
| |" ighgate, 
< 8 | Hale, Cheshire—Making-up Road .. | Urban District Council .. Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashley Road, Hale. 
ae to | Dublin—Cartage, Paving Setts, &c.. Port and Docks Board N. Proud, Secrety , Port & Docks Office, Westmoreland St., Dublin 
ss 11 | Northampton—Materials ; | Highway Committee Ag A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, ‘Northampton. 
i 15 | London, W.—Making-up and Paving Roads | Paddington Borough Council E. B. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 
" 18 | Trowbridge—Steam Paes and Sane . | Urban District Council . _H. G. Nicholson- -Lailey, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 
Jan 27 | Capetown—Streets .. a ee Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
SANITARY: 
Des 4 Dorchester—Clinker, Broken Brick, &c., for Bacteria Beds .. | Town Council G, J. Hunt, Borough Surveyor, North Square, Dorchester. 
*3 5 London, E.C.—Sewers, &c. .. a0 | Corporation Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 
” 6 Blackpool Sewer 5c ae | Highways Committee J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
p 7 | Griffithstown, Wales—Sewers ore an ae Panteg U.D.C. Surveyor, Sunny Bank, Griffithstown. 
9 8 | York—Drain Pipes, &c. ae North-Eastern Railway Co. E. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. 
“1 to | Macclesfield—Drain Pipes, Disinfectants, &e. Corporation . E. E. Adshead, Borough Engineer, Macclesfield. 
: West Didsbury, Lancs—Sewer, &c. st Withington U.D.C._ : A, H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
” | Monte Video—Sanitary Works Government of Uruguay .. . | Uruguay Legation, London. 
a 7 Cannock, Staffs—Drainage Works . ‘ Guardians .. ae | Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
a | Pinxton, near Alfreton—Sewerage Works Blackwell R.D.C. . | H. Walker, Engineer, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
| TIMBER : 
Dec 4 | Hanley, Staffs—Wood Fencing Joint Hospital Board E. Jones, Architect, Albion Street, Hanley. 
7 4 i Wolyerhampton—Firewood . Guardians : F, Harrison, Clerk, Union Offices, Wolverhampton 
* 4 | Sligo—Timber a0 OF ae Ar Ac Harbour Commissioners. . Ty.) J... Mercer, Secretary, Sligo. 
ae 6 | Dublin—Timber we A of Grand Canal Co. .. .. | G. Tough, General Manager, James’s Street Harbour, Dublin. 
s 8 |! Aberaman, Aberdare—Timber, &c. c Powell Dufftryn Coal Co., ‘Ltd. 1. | Stores Manager, Aberaman Offices, near Aberdare. 
a 8 | Dublin—Timber, &c. .. Tramways Co. R. S. Tresilian, 9 Upper Sackville Street, Dublin. 
” 8 Cardiff—Fitwood, aA os ‘and Cogwood Nixon’s Navigation Co., Ltd. J. L. Herbert, Secretary, Ccmpany’s Offices, Bute Docks, Cardiff. 
+ to | Macclesfield— Timber sy Corporation... E.E Adshead, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Macclesfield. 
- to | Dover—Timber . . | Harbour Board W. Mowll, 34 and 36 Castle Street, Dover, 
Lisi of Compefifions O 
p pen. 
| 
Beebe irate, DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
| 
Dec 8 | Bristol—School .. 50 a 0 ss | Re. to Local Archi- | W. A. Adams, Clerk to School Board, Guildhall, Bristol. 
tects. 
i 12 Eccles - Laying-out Area for Workmen's Dwellings £50, £30, £15. W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 
fn 16 Surbiton—Clock Tower 50 asl 10 IOS. Dr. Coleman, District Council Offices, Surbiton. 
“a 18 Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &e. 5 £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
+ 31 Ashton-in- -Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital | Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makertield. 
Jan. 15 me ee ee ae —Central Home and OS) Homes for | £25, £15, £10. J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames, 
ren 
33 20 | Workington—Public Library aS 2 ae Sel £25, £15, £10. W. L. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington. 
” 31 Cape Town—University Buildings .. 5 ae ae a oa} £400, £200, £100. Agent-General tor the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
. 31 Hull—Town Hall Extension .. 5A ae 50 a6 ms £300, £200, £100. E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. 13. | Patras, Greece—Church ofa ae On £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
4 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal. . ag ee ’ W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
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Engineering Noles. 


The Sonning Bridges are to be rebuilt 
with lattice-girder parapets, supported on 
iron piles, with 5oft. spans. This the Com- 
mittee have decided on. 

Ashurst Church, Steyning, has recently 
been fitted with the well-known “small 
tube” hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs. John King Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, 
employing their latest improved economical 
coil heater. 

The New Workhouse Infirmary, Worksop, 
has been supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester, with their patent 
Manchester stoves, some single and some 
double-fronted, with descending smoke 
flues, Manchester grates, inlet and outlet 
ventilators. 

The Institution of Junior Engineers was 
established in 1884, and has for its objects 
the reading and discussion of papers and the 
dissemination of information in engineering 
and the allied sciences; the visiting of 
engineering and other works of interest ; and 
the mutual assistance and intercourse of its 
members. The session extends from October 
to September, papers being read at monthly 
intervals, from November to May, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel. The visits during 
this period take place also monthly, alternat- 
ing with the meetings, and fortnightly after- 
wards. The summer excursion, occupying a 
week, is another feature of the Institution’s 
programme, some particular industrial centre 
being selected each year, and the principal 
engineering works, factories, and places of 
general interest visited. The registercontains 
the names of about 700 members, resident 
not only in London but in the provinces, the 
colonies and foreign countries. There is a 
technical library, from which books may be 
borrowed ; reading-room containing the 
technical journals ; writing-rooms, &c. These 
are open from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m. On Friday 
evenings during the months from October to 
May inclusive they remain open till 9.30 p.m., 
excepting on the date of Institution meetings, 
when they are closed at 7.45 p.m. The 
record of the Institution’s transactions is 
published, each member being entitled to 
receive a copy in the form of a bound volume. 
It contains all the papers read at the meet- 
ings, and reports of the visits made. The 
terms of subscription are :—Members residing 
within 20 miles of Charing Cross, under 
twenty-one years of age, 4s. per quarter; over 
twenty-one, ros. 6d. per half-year. If re- 
siding beyond that distance, under twenty-one 
years of age, 12s. per year; over twenty-one, 
16s. per year. Forms of proposal may be 
obtained of Mr. Walter T. Dunn, secretary, 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Current Markel Prices, 


FORAGE. 
eek oe Tach 
Beans le oe on periqr. L150 200 
Clover, best 4 - perload 410 0 5 5 0 
Hay, best .. 50 50 do. 415 0 5 4 0 
Sainfoin mixture : do, 4a seeO 5 00 
Straw St te a0 do. t5 0 2 00 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French percwt. 1 311 — 
Colza Oil, English dn do. reap M5) pe eh IG) 
Copperas .. me we) per ton, “2.0 o _ 
Lard Oil .. a “» epercwt., § 2 13° 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. we do, DeAaaro _ 
Do. red.. aa ae do. ro 4 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do. 1 Ss oe 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o 0 54 0 0 58 
Do. Russian do. o 0 48 © Oo 4% 
Pitch = . -. per barrel o 7 Oo — 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 6 6 o — 
Soda, crystals... ss perton 3 2 6 3.15, 0 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt. 112 0 Tesi 6 
Tar, Stockholm .. +. perbarrel 1r 1 6 — 
Turpentine +. percwt, 1 18 104 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 65 0 o — 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. BA do, 610 oO 8 I0 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet .. do. ie ate), (op Gadary KG 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 10 15,0) “roRr6: 3 
Do, do. English common 
brands .. 58 do. 11.07 <0 — 
Do. sheet, English 3lb. 
per sq. ft. and upwards do, 13 10 0 _— 
Do. pipe .. we oe do, pWY Koi Wa) — 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. oP et) — 
Do. floorbrads.. o0 do. 9 0 oO — 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. -. per ton 5 15 0 65 0 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 6 Io oO 7am) 
Tin, Foreign aS ie do. T1310, O II4 0 0 
Do, English ingots oe (okey SU ey eh GEREN GY 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do, 24 0 0 -- 
Do. do. Vieille Montaign do, 24 00 _ 
Do. Spelter Gc 90 do, TOeD2 a6 Our 7 06 
TIMBER, 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 Bi io (0) 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 5 o (IG x) 
Do. Pitch a2 : do. 310) 0 B40 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg Gt: do. 8 10) 0 — 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & istperP.Std. 11 0 0 24 15 0 
Do. do. 4th &3rd do, fy Gey Hse Oo 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Dec. 3. 

ANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.).—Mr. E. Petronell 
Manby, M.D., on “Fresh Meat, Preserving and 
Storing,” 7 p.m 

RoyaAL ARCH#OLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Mr, C. R. 
Peers on ‘‘ Benedictine Nunnery at Little Marlow,” 
and Messrs. F. W. Reader and A. S. Kennard on 
‘* Pile Structures near London Wall,” 4 p.m. 

LanGcBourN Woop Cius.—Mr. Ellis Marsland on 
‘* Recent Fires and their Lessons to City Men.” 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.— Meetings 
of General Purposes and Finance Committee at 
4 p.m., and Election Committee at 5.15 p.m. 

ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 

RuskIN SociETY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Sir Oliver 
Lodge on “Some Unpublished Letters by Mr. 
Ruskin,” 7.45 p.m. 

Society oF Arts.—Mr. Alfred Watkin on “Some 
Aspects of Photographic Development.” 8 p.m. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, — 
Students’ Evening. 


Thursday, Dec. 4. 

Sanitary InstituTE.—Inspection and Demonstra- 
tion for Sanitary Officers at the Metropolitan Cattle 
Market, York Road, N., at 2 p-m., conducted by Mr. 
James King. 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpon.—Ordinary 
Meeting at 8.30 p.m. 

RoyaL Socrery.—Ordinary Meeting at 4.30 p.m, 

Lonpon Insritution.—Mr. Richard Kerr, F.G.S. 
on “Colour Photography,” 6 p.m. i ‘ 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Mr. T. Stirling Lee on “Sculpture as Architectural 
ee ne 6.30 p.m, 

HEMICAL SociETy.—Ordinary Meeting at .m. 
Friday, Dec. 5. : sla cas 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr, J. S. Gibson 
on “Architectural Practice, Real and Ideal,” 
7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — Mr. 
William J. Tennant, A.M.I.M.E., on “The Plani- 


meter, explained simply, without Mathematics,” 
8 p.m. 
GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Anni- 


versary dance at 8 p.m. 
_ SANITARY INsTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.).—Mr. E. Petronell 
Manby, M.D., on “The Hygiene of Byres, Lairs, 
Cowsheds and Slaughter-Houses,” 7 p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS (Students’ 
Meeting) —Mr. A. Reynolds on ‘‘ The Erection of 
Steel Bridges, Sheffield Extension of the London 
and North-Western Railway,” 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 6. 

BritisH INSTITUTE oF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS.— 
Annual general meeting at 6 p.m. Election of 
Officers. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF WATERWORKS ENGINEERS, 
—Election of Council and Officers. Mr. W. H. 
Humphreys on “ The Coating of Cast-iron Water 
Pipes. Mr. T. Molyneux on ‘Softening Plant at 
Wilmslow: Stockport Corporation Waterworks” 
Mr. John Shaw on ‘ The Detection and Prevention of 
Underground Pollution,” 10.30 a.m. 

CAMBERWELL SCHOOL oF ARTS AND CRAFTS.— 
Annual Exhibition of Students’ Work (Last Day), 
2p.m to Io p.m. 


Monday, Dec. 8. 

Surveyors’ INsTiTuTION.— Ordinary General 
Meeting at 8 p.m. 

Lonpon INstitutTion.—Sir Wyke Bayliss on ‘* The 
Bogey in the Studio: An Address to Lovers of Art 
on Vexed Questions of the Day,” 5 p.m. 

SocIETY OF ENGINEERS,—Annual General Meeting 
at 7.30 p.m. 

Society oF Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Prof. Vivian 
B. Lewes on ‘The Future of Coal Gas and Allied 
Illuminants "—II1., 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers, Part II.).—Mr. E. Petronell 
Manby, M.D., on ‘‘Law and Regulations affecting 
Inspection and Sale of Food,” 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, Dec. 9. 

MANCHESTER SoOcIETY OF ARCHITECTS (Students 
Meeting).— Mr. F. Osler on ‘‘ Sketching Holidays.” 

INSTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS.—Discussion on 
Mr. T. H. Minshall’s paper on ‘t High-Speed Elec- 
trical Generating Plant,” 8 pm. 

Wednesday, Dec. 10. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section), 
—Mr. J. S. Blunt on ‘“ Crosses,” 7.30 p.m. 

Japan Society.—Mr. John H. Dixon on ‘* Some 
Japanese Artists of To-day,” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Half- 
Yearly General Meeting at 5 p.m. Annual Dinner at 
the Holborn Restaurant at 6.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute.—Discussion on “ Drain 
Testing,” to be opened by Messrs. Louis C. Parkes, 
M.D., J. Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A., and W. C. 
Tyndale, M.I.C.E. 

Ruskin Society OF BIRMINGHAM.—Rev.A., Jamson 
Smith, M.A., on ** Verona,” 7.45 p.m. 

NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —Mr. R, 
G. Hatton on ‘* The Ideas of the Advocates of Handi- 
crafts; their effect on Architectural Form and Orna- 
mentation,” 7.30 p.m 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (ASSO- 
ciates’ Section)—Mr. James Greeve on ‘“ Notes on 
Building Construction,” 8 p.m. 


Guaranteed Gearing —z— 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


~ ADAMS’ SPECIAL 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings 


in the United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


AT PARIS, 1900. 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication:in the following Wednesday's tssue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the. Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated wll be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Brigg (Lines).—For the construction of sewers and 
séwage-disposal works at Brigg, for the Brigg Urban 
District. Council. Mr, R. E. W. Berrington, engineer, 


28 Victoria Street, Westminster S.W., and Bank 
Buildings, Wolverhampton :— 
B. Cooke & Co., London .. . . £8,317 0 oO 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby 75353 0 O 
Jones Brothers, Barnsley set 0107 54 LO 
W. H. Reading, Wolverhampton +s 5,895 0 0 
B. Robinson, Hull ae e052. 010 
Raynor, Croydon a 59533 0 O 
J. Brunton, Hull) 5.) <. 5.528 3 6 
A. H. Atkinosn, Hull .. 5.522 16 3 
J. Sanguin, Hull A 5,397 17 8 
Campion & Medforth,* " Bridge 
Street, Brigg .. Messed Onda 2 
a Accepted. — 


Brentwood, Essex.—For alterations and additions to 
four cottages, and the erection of a fifth at Moore's Place, 
for Mr. A. H. Howlett. Mr. Robert H. Browne, architect, 
Ingatestone and Brentwood :— 


Ernest. Dix’ Ss) crenata - £760 
Robert Claydon 700 
Harris & Rowe* .. 550 


* Accepted. 


Coalville (Leics),—For waterworks, for the Coalville 
Urban District Council. Mr. J. B. Everard, engineer, 
6 Millstone Lane, Leicester :— 


Contract No, 4.—Reservoir and uae mains. 


J. F. Price, Nottingham .. pic ohe 4 10 
NierOcurkes Binns, Croydon .. 14,384 II 9 
Ross & Crabtree, Shipley, Yorks . 14,031 0 O 
T. Crawford & Sons, Strathaven .. 13,978 0 o 
C. Chamberlain, Leicester 13,708 13 0 
Bentley & Loch, Leicester 13,528 I Io 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester... .. 13,351 0 o 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham ss) 022,900 4 6 
Jowett Brothers, Burscough . 12,554 19 II 
E. Orton, Coalville, Leicester | 12,484 0 0 
T. Smart, Nottingham BA 6S 12,310 19 7 
W. Moss, Coalville, Leicester 12,130 I7 oO 
G. F. Tomlinson, Derby 11,740 0 O 
W..L; Meredith & Co., vd, White- 

GrOlt wa. no dbwetetsy (a 3 
Hi. Holloway, Wolverhampton 11,189 2 0 
Contract No. 5.—Pipes and specials. 

D. Y. Stewart & Co., Glasgow £12,625 7 6 
Cochrane & Co., near Dudley.. 10,775 6 2 
A. G. Cloake, London, EAC: 10,719 6 g 

J. & S. Roberts, Ltd., "West Brom- 

wich .. ss 0,680 10) 4 
Sheepbridge ‘Coal and Tron’ Co., 

Ltd., Chesterfield .. . ose STOCOGG) 68x 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd., Notts 10,142 17 3 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Is, 
we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. 


Contract No. 6.—Valves. 
W. Smith Brothers, Ltd.. Haywood £6,723 11 6 


W. H. Bailey & Co., Ltd. Salford... 4,854 18 6 
G. Watson (Glenfield, Kennedy ¢ & 

Gor std) ae, 2,282 13 10 
Guest & Chrimes, ‘Rotherham | 2,043 16 O 
W. E. Farrer, Birmingham 1,946 I Io 
H. Woods & Co, Salford 90 1,836 5 oO 
J. Stone & Co., Deptford, S.E 1,816.13 5 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Yorks 1,806 13 0 


Conway.—For the strengthening and widening of 
Conway Suspension Bridge, for the Conway Bridge 
| Commissioners :— 


A.Fazey&Son .. . - £7,106 6 4 
A. Heavyside & Co., Derby 6,885 0 oO 
Heenan & Froude, Manchester 6,463 19 9 
Cleveland Bridge atc 5 ven 

Darlington .. 5,795 10 4 
W. O. Brettell, Worcester. . 5,698 2 4 
A. Thorne,* Westminster .. 5,660 17 o 


* Accepted. 


Crewe.—For additions to isolation hospital, Crewe, for 
the Crewe Town Council. Mr. G. E. Bolsham, architect, 
189, Lord Street, Southport :— 


W. J. Freeman, Chester a 31980 oo 
H. Fairclough, Warrington 2,918 o oO 
jf. Smithi& Son 2. 2,779 911 
J. Hamilton & Sons, Altrincham 2,674 0 O 
J.Morrey.. .. Wael erie 2.505 a4 nO 
J. Gethin, Shrewsbury _ wel) le! eel Z;5OL | 0 10 
J. Williams ; ie - 2,493 17 I0 
Micklewright & Sons|2 aes 2,460 17 9 
J. Allison & Sons, Manchester . 2,358 0 O 
| J. Herbert, i Moelisoer 2,359 8 oO 
| A. E. Lee, ‘Alsagar.. : 2,310 0 O 
1g Garner & Son*, 25200) 93) 


| {Architect's estimate, £2, 350. 
* Accepted. 


| Hatfield (Herts).—For the erection of offices for 
county surveyor’s department at Hatfield, for the Herts 
County Council. Mr. Urban A. Smith, county surveyor, 
41 Parliament Street, S.W.: 


” Rest of Crewe.) 


S. Worboys, Potters Bar AG ihe £2, 583 15 6 
Avis & Brooker, Hertingfordbury . 2,557 9 O 
| Miskin & Son, St. Albans... .. 2,475 0 0 
Spiers & Son, St. John’s Wood 2,435 0 O 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton... .. 2,376 1 9 
| Wilmott & Sons, Hitchin... .. .. 2,332 0 0 
Hampton Brothers, Hoddesdon 2,290 0 O 
Musselwhite & Sons, Basingstoke .. 2,284 13 o 
J. Gutteridge, Peterborough 2,280 2 9 
| G. Wiggs, Watford 2,261 0 O 
Shrouder & Matthews, Stevenage . 2,180 13). 7, 
| C. Brightman, Watford me 2,17 Le .0n 10 
F. Dupont & Co., Watford... 2,163 4 8 
F, Newton, Hitchin Gch oan | CApetom fen (0) 
General Builders, Ltd., Notting Hill 2,099 0 o 
E. West, Chelmsford .. .. .. = 32,072) 1070 
F. Gough & Co., Hendon .. 2,047 0 0 
R. L. Tonge, Watford.. 1,998 oO oO 
Ekins & ae * Hertford 1,995 0 Oo 
% Accepted. 
| Hampton (Middlesex).—For the erection and com- 
| pletion of fifty-five cottages at the Rosehill Estate, 
Hampton, for the Hampton Urban District Council, 


| Mr. Sidney H. Chambers, surveyor :— 
Holliday & Greenwood., 


3 . £22,095 
Higby & Rabson, Thames Ditton 


27,696 


PATENT SELFeADJUSTING 
No. 275. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 
to boundarv. 


Foster Brothers .. eA Os 226 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., South Norwood .. 18 1974 
Cropley Brothers, Ltd., Epsom .. .. 18,866 
Bailey & Fry, Chiswick eye 18,824 
G. Cooper & Sons, Ltd., Windsor 18,665 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington.. cin ietere OOO, 
M. G. King, Teddington 8.5) oss semaee tesco 
G. Gray, Egham, Surrey so biides Oso) PEO ADE 
J. J. Wise, Deal re Ad one 17,982 
E. Potterton, East Molesey .. 5 17,887 
Nash & Nash, Thornton Heath.. oo  XFSFL 
C. Cain & Son, Teddington. .. men LTaCAS! 
A. M. Coles, Stonehouse, Plymouth .. 17,574 
Newland & Higgs, Cobham, , ae 17,467 
J. Barker & Co.* ., ci 15,170 


S. J. Hobern, jun. .. 14,055 
* It has been decided to accept this tender to the 
following extent: Class B (thirty houses), £5 830; Class C 
(five houses), £1,253; Class D (nine houses), £2,658 ; 


total, £9,741. 
[Rest of London.] 


London, E.C.—For the erection of factory premises. 
Middle Row and Domingo Street, St. Lukes, E.C. Mr, 
Ee eer J. Lovell, architect, 46 Queen Victoria Street, 

E.C. Quantities by Mr. W. H. Webber, 7 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C, :— 


Burman . $5,249 Patman & Fother- 

Adamson . 5,063 ingham .. - £4,951 

Ivery.. 5,025 | Hunt a 4,892 

L. H. & R. Roberts 4,953 E. A. Roome & Co. 4,670 
* Accepted. 


Londonderry.—For the erection of a shirt factory at 
Belview Avenue, for Messrs. Linster Brothers & Co. 


ae Joie. Knox, architect, 2, East Wall, London- 
erry :— 
Shandon & Routledge .. .. £2,889 
R. Colhoun (late Colhoun Brothers) «. ve 25700 
A. Dunlop .. paibin 
J. Ballantine,* Strand Road . 1349 
* Accepted. [All of Togdondercy 


Margaretting, Essex.—For addition of billiard, 
room, javatory and four bedrooms at Sunnyside- 
Margaretting, for Mr. John Shaw Sheldrick, Gresham 
House, E.C. Mr, Robert H. Browne, architect, Ingate- 
stone and Brentwood :— 


C; Jennings (2) cee . £827 I0 
R. S. Ronald ...° <2. (ic sie ose ee Ouro 
P. Green™ .. sis | sje: _ ole) Wisi) tere 7 
a Accepted. [Architect's estimate, £700.] 

Newton Abbot,—For the erection of proposed nurses? 

home, for the Guardians :— 
F.A.A. Stacey ... i.) “ie osesuieeitcene 2k AkOmeG 
F, J. Valley oc, ns: os) | cle) nner ne ene etoCh mn 
Parker Brothers..." %.) (oe) ssc meee EROS ETO) 
L. Bearne « .. ©... (gu) sal Bee ee SE 
H. Mills : as) bole. Fare RAHOMO 
G. Hicks, Newton. Abbot . ees ee 
W. Brenton,* Torquay Br vies Sofa) ORO. kO; 
a Accepted. 
St. Albans. -For the erection of a shop and sundry 


additions to adjoining premises corner of Verulam Road 
and Spencer Street, for Mr. W. Kentish. Mr. S. 
Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and surveyor, 79 Vic- 
toria Street, St. Albans, and London :— 
W. Goodchild & Sons ce ee oe £495 
W. Sharp ais . *a" Re weeeed6o 
W. Vail & Co,* . ve (4258 
* Modified and accepted. ” 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (CO0., LIVERPOOL, 


EXPANDED ‘fi UURGRETT 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. 


THE NEW EXPANDED 


METAL CO., 


Limited. 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
Docks, Conduits, &c., 


STEEL LATHING for CEME 
PLASTER WORK. pei! and 


OFFICE: 


York Mansions, York Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. _ 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


Asphalting work. 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
All communications to— 


087 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 


December 3, 1902.] 
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SPECIFICATION 


THE STANDARD TECHNICAL 4 / f 


AUTHORITY. 
1903. 1903. 


6th EDITION. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The 6th Edition of this comprehensive work will be 
published in December next, and intending Sub 
scribers are asked to send in (their orders at once 
to the PUBLISHER. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Advertisement space is now being rapidly taken 
up, and as the time between now and the date of 
publication is so short orders for Advertisements must 
be placed at once. 


The Advertisement Manager, upon receipt of a postcard, 
will be glad to call upon any intending advertiser. 
Advertisements will all be placed, as far as possible, 
in the section to which they relate, and will all appear 
FACING MATTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Half Page - £5 0 O Four Pages . £36 0 O 
Whole Page . 10 0 O Eight Pages . 65 O O 
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TENDERS—cont. 


St. Albans.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of 
villa residences, Upton Avenue, Spencer Park Estate, 
for Mr. W. Edwards. Mr. S. Doddimeade Edmunds, 
architect and surveyor, St. Albans :— 

W Goodchild & Sons) 3) 25 sa 5 a0 = « £605 


St. Albans.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of 
villa residences, Blenheim Road, St. Albans, for Mr. J. F+ 
Coutts. Mr. S. D. Edmunds, architect and surveyors 
St. Albans :— 

W. Goodchild & Sons . £1,190 


St. Albans,—Accepted for the erection of a detached 
residence, Clarence Road, St. Albans, for Mr. G. R. 


Purdie. Mr. S. D. Edmunds, architect and surveyor, 
St. Albans ;:- 
W. Goodchild & Sons AN Ge bas oe An Kae 


St. Albans.—For the erection of a pair of villa 
residences, with stabling, at corner of Granville and 
Grimston Roads, for Mr. J. A. Pratt. Mr.S.D. Edmunds, 
architect and surveyor, St. Albans, Quantities by the 
architect :— 


G. Archer Hab noe Ee ‘Be DEES 0 Oo 
Miskinic SONS sae cness aieeines 1,445 0 0 
Ee. Dunhanwe cet ene) ele eee aot S04 OREO 
J. Elwood ROH caster “Somat Pare ee 7a 
J. Andrew ei ick seh AGameeret melon 16250 a OM. 
1S Ba SEWER. WS 6g Go ca oo Shh wh oy 
Goodchild & Sons cotlse. Csieeesis otk, 1251s ONO 
A NEMEC ECE G5 na 5 1,108 I0 oO 
* Accepted. ” TAll of St. Albans. J 


Shenfield, Essex.—For the erection of a country 
house, for Mr. H. B. Reeve, 5 Throgmorton Avenue, E.C., 
at Shenfield, Essex. Mr. Robert ‘H. Browne, architect, 
Ingatestone and Brentwood. Quantities by architect :— 


if Oweg 5. 56 so oo aA oo 6 . £907 

POC ECISS og Sth sco coe ad, too oo “i 

Bentwell & Jarvis AoW one aa wom 60 loc aha 

Ernest Dix®) 22 860 
* Accepted. " [Architect S estimate, £950.] 


Sidcup (Kent).—For the erection of schoolrooms at 
their new school homes near Sidcup, Kent, for the 
Guardians of Greenwich Union. Messrs. Thomas Din- 
widdy & Sons, F.R.I.BA., F.S.I., architects, Greenwich, 
and 54 Parliament Street, S.W. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Louis Jacob, A.R.I.B.A. :— 


Foster & Dicksee, Rugby Ae ste + £36: 500 
Killby & Gayford, Worship Street ay oo woebEt 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment... 15,238 
Thomas & Edge, Woolwich ae «+ 15,160 
W. Shepherd, Bermondsey Po sats 5,030 
Wallis & Son, Maidstone .. Af ob kha 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton Ja co BY Gh, 
C. Wall, Chelsea .. .. te Seek pes, 14,400 
ne Knight, Sidcupynes is A -» 14,290 
T. Rowbotham, Birmingham ah eae oo ay Bee? 


J. Lonsdale, Swanley scan 0 ee pa) vere 0145200 

H. L. Holloway, Perio Tak he nue ees 1244200 

J.J. Wise, Deal -.. So. bGGh oF Ae EROS) 

Stee Lend, ‘y! Deptford . Soeiee Maclenee 195920 
* Accepted. 


Sudbury (Suftolk)—For the supply and erection ot 
two steam pumping engines and the necessary pipework 
in connection therewith complete at the sewage pumping 
station, Ballingdon Street, Sudbury, for the Drainage 
Committee. Mr. T. W. A. Hayward, C.E., M.I.M.E,, 
borough engineer : — 


Dodman & Co., Ltd., King’s Lynn . £2,097 
Stewart & Co., Ltd., "Glasgow Ao ee 2,038 
Wolstenholme & Son, Radcliffe, Lancs +. 2,036 
W.R. Renshaw & Co., Stoke-on-Trent .. 1.965 
Worthington Pumping es Co.,London 1,878 
W. Manders, Leyton .. 1,826 
Barton & Co., * Sudbury Nim Meee ti TS 7G 


* Accepted. 


Sudbury (Suffolk),—For the erection of machinery 
and destructor buildings at the sewage pumping station, 
Ballingdon Street, Sudbury, for the Drainage Committee. 
Mauda Wier. Hayward, C.E., F.S.I., borough engineer 
and surveyor :— ; 


E, West, Chelmsford .. 2+ os £3,000 
J. F. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth .. .. .. 2,418 
W. Chambers, Colchester .. .. .. «- 2,199 
C. Theobald, Chappell, DOSS OSG ck EVA) 
W. Manders,* Leyton AS oc) oe EA 


* Accepted. 


Swindon.—For the erection of Jenning Street Board 
School, Swindon, for the Swindon School Board. Messrs. 
Bishop & Pritchett, architects, Swindon :— 


Wills & Sons, Bath . £10,290 0 O 
C. Williams .. - 9,984 0 0 
Tydeman Brothers 9,866 15 oO 
J. Williams .. . ea 9,857 17 0 
ote & Sons, Bristol . 9,639 0 Oo 
H. & C. Spackman 9,418 13 6 
CHG Eb oe Ao of oo of Crog@eke ©) 
A; J; Colborne* 2% viru) as 9.199 17 0 
* Accepted. [Rest of Sinan 


Watford (Herts).—For reinstating premises in the 
St. Albans Road, for the Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd. 
Mr. C. P. Ayres, architect, Watford. Quantities by the 
architect :— 


R. L. Tonge gas 597 | Clark Brothers « £2,215 
Swain Se a 2,496| Murrey .. 2,197 
Judge... . .. «. 2,354 | Webster & Cannon 2,190 
H. Brown... .. .. 2,333|C. Brightman ... .. 2,168 
C. Eames .. os ) 23207 |. Watkins! <2 20 1s. 2,159 
F, Dupont & Co. +. 2,296 | Wiggs ee 2,154 


J.& J. Waterman .. 2,274 | Clifford & Gough* . 2,114 
T. Turner & Co. .. 2,256 


* Accepted. 
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An Architectural Causeric. 


To the disappearing Strand 
it is probable that we shall 
soon have to add dis- 
appearing Piccadilly. The block forming the 
north side nearest Piccadilly Circus is to be | 
removed and its place taken by a large new 
hotel. We may be permitted to hope that 
the structure may not be a “mammoth” 
one, as mammoths in London are apt to 
crush the surrounding structures so far as 
architectural appearance is concerned. Yet 
the opportunity should not be lost of widen- 
ing the street at this its narrowest point—it 
is alone among thoroughfares in having been 
widened hitherto at its broadest. Nothing 
can ever diminish the importance of Picca- 
dilly; it isan old thoroughfare ; we hardly 
realise that some parts of it were built as far 
back as the end of the Stuart period. Where 
it faces the Green Park it is pleasantest, 
whilst the eastern section belongs mainly to 
“the history of the day before yesterday.” 
Here the street gradually diminishes almost 
to a lane, and it is at this point that an 
example occurs of colour and picturesque 
treatment—rare, much too rare indeed, in 
_~London—which we shall be sorry to lose 
when the contemplated change takes place ; 
this is St. James’s Hall. The phrase in one 
sense is a misnomer, for the Hall itself is 
behind these buildings, though approached 
through them; the demolition of the neigh- 
bouring house exposes it at the present 
moment to view. The front we allude to 
is practically triple; it consists of three 
fairly harmonised designs, all Gothic and all 
treated with a view to colour effect. The 
first and easternmost is of warm yellow- 
‘brown below and red above, the red surface 
being of very small red bricks, with marble 
details of a lighter hue in parts. A little 
mosaic sparkles here and there, though 
in very bad and almost ruinous condition; a 
mosaic picture of dancing figures fillsa space 
over the door; just below, a glass shelter or 


The End of St. 
James’s Hall. 


“marquise” runs right across the vertical 
lines of the building and confuses the eye ; 
this is no part of the design, but unfortu- 
nately isa feature only too common of late 
in London. The Gothic work is essentially 
Venetian ; the wall surface is partly diapered 
and crossed by a band of mosaic, originally 
beautiful but much defaced; the upper 
storey has an open loggia with reddish- 
brown Venetian Gat, rising from small 
light-coloured marble columns. The middle 
block is less Venetian in treatment, but its 
three Gothic windows are beautifully moulded 
with a rich and original iron balcony; red 
is the prevailing hue, the stonework being of 
some warm sandstone. The third design is 


THE BLAIR BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
CARRERE AND HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 


the most conspicuous. Below is an ex- 
ceptionally large, 
shelter; it is possible, however, to see under 
this contrivance that the entrance is formed 
by three arches, the centre being the highest, 
with two short massive granite columns with 
foliated capitals in stone; over each arch 
rises a pediment in light-coloured stone, and 
in each pediment a medallion filled with 
gold mosaic; the small columns which enrich 
the front are everywhere of light-coloured 
marble ; a little mosaic also gives colour to 
the plate tracery of some of the windows 
and two small medallions are filled with it. 
The wall-surface just here is now of a grey- 


purple colour, but the London climate has | 


probably altered it considerably. A bold 
French mediaval roof with “ bartisan ” pin- 
nacles at the angles completes the building, 


showy and ugly glass ° 


| study of Spain. 


the stonework again being of a warm buff 
colour. The whole mass is an excellent 
example of harmonised colour and legitimate 
picturesque effect, and London will be the 
poorer for its loss. It was the work of Owen 
Joues, who decorated the interior as well, 
with all its rich faience and tile work in 
bright colour. Owen Jones, who died in 
1874, was the son of a Welsh antiquary. 
He was apprenticed forsix years in an archi- 
tect’s office in London, and then travelled 
for four years in Europe, making a special 
He was one of the superin- 
tendents of the 1851 Exhibition, and, as 
director of decorations for the Crystal Palace, 
he arranged the Egyptian, Greek, Roman and 
Alhambra courts. In 1857 he received the 
Royal Gold Medal. The R.I.B.A. studentship 


| (a certificate and £100 founded for the study 


of ornament and coloured decoration in 
architecture), together with the “Grammar 
of Ornament” ‘and other books, makes the 


| name of Owen Jones one of the most familiar 


to all connected with'architecture. 


Axsout the beginning of last 
year the London County Coun- 
cil at last decided to preserve 
this building by purchasing the freehold. As is 
well known, the present ugly front of the 
house is simply a mask to the real front— 
~which lies behind —and early next month 
the Council will commence to take off the 
present face and expose the carved oak 
pilasters and other timbers. On the first 
floor is a room which was used as the 
council-chamber of the Duchy of Cornwall 
in the days of James the First. This room 
is oak panelled, and has a decorated plaster 


aaslnnt 
_No. 17, Fleet 
Street. 


| ceiling which Sir Purdon Clarke (Principal 


of the Art Department, South Kensing- 
ton) considers to be the finest example 
of the period with which he is acquainted. 
But both panelling and ceiling are in a very 
much bulged condition, and they will there- 


| fore be taken down and renovated under 


Sir Purdon Clarke’s supervision—the ceiling 
is to be cut up into divisions and replaced. 
The shop-front (for the lower part of the 
building has been used as a hairdressing 
establishment for nearly a century) will be 
set back 5ft., and the upper part thrown out 
on cantilevers to overhang the pavement, 
But, inside the building, the most extensive 
alterations have been going on; and it is 
now the most modern establishment of its 
kind in this country. The false front of the 
building was discovered by Mr. John Carter 


- (the proprietor) when anew outside gas lamp 


was being fitted. When renovated, the old 
council-chamber will be open to the public, 
and a new staircase leading to it (and to the 
offices above) is to be constructed for that 


purpose. 


To make a skyscraper satis- 
factory in effect is one of the 
most difficult architectural 
problems of to-day, because the immense 
height quite precludesall ordinary treatments. 
The majority of these structures fail to please 
the eye—many of them, indeed, are very 
ugly—-but we think the Blair Building 
illustrated on this page is a most skilful 
piece of work, and we congratulate Messrs. 
Carrére & Hastings on the success of their 
design. 
A 3 


A Fine 
Skyscraper. 
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A WORD FOR 
MODERN GERMAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By F. H. CHEETHAM. 


ODERN German architecture has 
i found but scant praise or sympathy 
in England. Whether German architects 
have based their designs on classic models or 
on the old picturesque buildings of the 
Middle Ages, we have equally refused to 
take them seriously, and the question “ Has 
architecture gone mad in Germany?” 
(as asked by a writer in the ARCHITECTURAL 
Review for December, 1900) has lately 
been illustrated by some strange examples 
in these columns. Much of the modern 
German work that gets illustrated in this 
country has, indeed, something of madness 
about it, but we should be very careful before 
we allow ourselves to believe that this 
eccentric New Art movement represents every- 
thing in German architecture. The New Art 
movement in Germany is very aggressive 
and is fond of illustrating its achievements. 
It has something to say, and says it with no 
uncertain voice. But when we criticize it 
we should remember that the movement 
owes its first inspiration to a corresponding, 
if perhaps soberer, movement in our own 
country. It would not be difficult to draw 
out an indictment against modern architec- 
ture in England were we to treat the excep- 
tion as the rule and concentrate all our 
attention on the eccentric and the unconven- 
tional. A foreigner might by such a process 
come to ask the question, Has architecture 
gone mad in England? Such an enquiry 
would, however, have little meaning for 
those in touch with architectural develop- 
ments in this country. While admitting our 
failures and shortcomings, we should object 


{MPERIAL PARLIAMENT HOUSE, BERLIN. 


| 


to the term “mad” being applied indis- 
criminately to our architecture. 

Architecture is a comprehensive word, and | 
Germany isalargecountry. Whilst granting, 
therefore, that some architects in some parts 
of Germany may show a tendency towards 
madness in their adoption of old German 
forms to modern use, | must protest against 
the assumption that this is the normal con- 
dition of architectural art throughout the 
German Empire. The vagaries of the new 
art have not by any means yet ousted the 
severer Classic and Renaissance schools. 
Many of the most important buildings in 
Germany of recent years have been designed 
on Classic and Renaissance models. 

If architecture is really a living art, it 
should be the “natural outcome of the 
development of the civilisation, power and 
wealth of the country,” reflecting the manners | 
and customs of the people. Judged by this 
standard, German architecture is a living art. 
A great deal of what English criticism 
objects to in such a building as the Imperial | 
House of Parliament in Berlin is just the 
touch that makes that somewhat too-badly- 
abused building in many ways so thoroughly 
national and representative. Even Mr. Stat- 
ham has recognized this: “The building 
is a highly characteristic production of a | 
nation strong in arms, exceedingly self- 
assertive, and exceedingly deficient in artistic 
taste; it is a national building which at 
once stamps itself as German to the core” 
(“Modern Architecture,” chapter III.). This 
may be damning with faint praise, but the 
building comes out of the ordeal of criticism 
with the acknowledgment that it is the 
natural outcome of the civilization, wealth 
and power of the country. This should goa | 
long way in its favour, and should make up | 
for a lot of technical criticism about detail. | 
Has any important building been erected in | 
our own country, or anywhere else, upon 


which the guns of academic criticism have © 
not been brought to bear? What about our © 
own Parliament House? Will it stand the © 
test even as well as the Berlin Reichstag 
building? The Gothic palace is an ana- 
chronism, which the Berlin building, however 
coarse and ostentatious, certainly is not. 
The German Parliament House, moreover, 
looks like a Parliament House, which is not 
by any means a small merit. 

The visitor to Berlin should certainly take 
the opportunity to see Professor Wallot’s 
building inside as well as out. As is the 
case with many German public buildings, 
the interior is far more satisfactory than the 
exterior. Real dignity and restraint take the 
place of ostentation and fussiness. The plan 
is admirable, and everywhere you feel that 
the building is just what it is meant to be— 
the Parliament House of the German Em- 
pire. As such, the exterior is there to impress 
the imagination of the man in the street 
with its military emblems and heraldic dis- 
play. The inside is for work, and is quiet 
and dignified. Outside it is power and dis- 
play; inside it is power without display. 
And is not that the German Empire itself ?— 
the histrionic element on the surface, but 
underneath organisation and efficiency. 

May it not be going too far also to say 
that Germany is exceedingly deficient in 
artistic taste? In music she is pre-eminent ; 
and if in architecture she is behind France 
and England, she can teach them something 
in many of the minor arts of craft and 
design. The posters one sees in the streets 
of German towns are usually of far greater 
artistic merit than in England. We have 
advanced rapidly in this respect of late years, 
but we are far behind Germany yet. A 
German placard is nearly always distin- 
guished by a vigorous decorative treatment, — 
with very little or nothing of the mere ~ 
pictorial about it. Heraldry is much intro- 
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duced in German schemes of decoration, and 
with results which it is feared could hardly 
be attained either in this country or in 
France. Germany has never broken with 
the past in the same way that France has 
done, and she has never lost her knowledge 
of certain phases of mediaeval art. Nowhere, 
perhaps, was heraldry a more real thing than 
in the Germany of the Middle Ages, and 
nowhere, perhaps, is heraldry accounted so 
much of to-day as in the German Empire. 
One has only to be acquainted with Otto 
Hupp’s “ Munchener Kalendars”’ (now, alas, 
brought to an end) to recognise how far 
we are behind Germany in the decorative 
and artistic possibilities of the herald’s stock- 
in-trade. The Imperial Eagle of the German 
Empire is a fine bird, and is a mighty deco- 
rative asset. [t gives character to even the 
meanest Government building; and when we 
come to national buildings such as the 
Berlin Parliament House, where all the 
coats-of-arms of the various states that make 
up the German Empire can be displayed, we 
cannot fail to see not only the value of the 
decoration itself architecturally but also the 
very admirable manner in which the German 
architects can adapt what is really mediaeval 
ornament to a quite academic environment. 
The panels at each side of the principal 
entrance to the Reichstag building are good 
examples of this. 

The Imperial Law Courts at Leipzig have 
received kinder treatment at the hands of 
English critics than Professor Wallot’s Par- 
liament House, though we get such epithets 
as “cold” and “ ponderous” applied to them. 
One wonders whether the writer of such a 
criticism has seen the actual building, or 
only photographs or drawings of it. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than to 
describe it as “cold.” The elevations are 
built in a warm brown stone that isa plea- 
sure to look upon, and the whole building 
has a dignity and stateliness most admirably 
fitted to express its purpose. If not so 
original in design as the much-bepraised 
Law Courts at Brussels, the Leipzig building 
is far more refined and in keeping with its 
surroundings. Compared with the Brussels 
building, it is far from being ponderous. Its 
architect, Professor Hoffmann, chose to use old 
forms in a scholarly way rather than experi- 
ment in new styles. He has been eminently 
successful. If the Parliament House in the 
capital impresses you by its power and dis- 
play, reminding you that the empire is based 
upon the strength and glory of arms, the 
Imperial Law Courts at Leipzig equally 
impress you with the severity of the law. 
The interior of the building is even more 
admirable than the exterior, a dignified and 
artistic restraint being everywhere present. 
Here, as in the Berlin building, the very 
frequent use of wrought-iron and steel for 
decorative purposes in doors, grilles and 
balustrades cannot fail to be noted. German 
metalwork is always worth attention, and 
is more commonly in use than amongst 
ourselves. 

The central feature of the Leipzig Courts 
has been condemned, but, I think, without 
sufficient reason. It has been objected that 
the square form of dome with convex ribs is 
ugly and clumsy in itself. But why? It is 
quite open to anyone to make an equally 
positive statement that such a form of roof 
is beautiful. The present writer, familiar 
with the Leipzig building, finds that feature 
there anything but ugly and clumsy. It may 
appear:so on an elevation, and no doubt 
many details are open to criticism, but on 
the whole the dome harmonizes well with 
the main lines of the building and is a very 
happy architectural feature in any distant or 
close prospect of the city. 

Another important German building is the 
new cathedral at Berlin. It was designed 
by Professor Raschdorff, and has been de- 
scribed as “an encly clopzedia of Renaissance 
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THE NEW CATHEDRAL, BERLIN. 


architecture.” But the critics who object to 
German architecture, on the one hand, because 
it has gone ‘mad ” object to it no less, on 
the other, because it is too academic, that is, 
because it is not mad enough. If the cathe- 
dral shows no architectural invention, it at 
least shows an intelligent use of architec- 
tural forms. And, taken as a whole, its 
appearance as you cross over the bridge to 
the Lustgarten from Unter den Linden is 
striking and effective. It is doubtful, after 
all, whether, in the present state of the 
architectural profession in England, with 
ouc seekings and strivings, we should not be 
wiser, when we come to build a cathedral, to 
confine ourselves to using old forms intelli- 
gently than to experiment with new ones. 
Shall we do anything better at Liverpool 
than Germany has done at Berlin? They, 
at least, have not built a Gothic cathedral 
to hail the new century, as there is some 
probability we shall do. Berlin Cathedral 
is frankly modern; and when the worst has 
been said of it, the design has some supreme 
merits. The plan is clever and by no means 
conventional. There have been special diffi- 
culties as regards site and requirement that 
have been overcome in what is little less 
than a masterly manner. The chief point 
of offence to many in the design is the treat- 
ment of the termination of the dome, ‘“ which 
is made to appear to terminate in a flat, 
with a balustrade round it, in the centre of 
which stands a large lantern.” In reality 
the doine-is carried up to the base of the 
lantern, and the balustrade is but an orna- 
ment stuck on the outside. This may not 
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be dignified construction, but the appearance 
is really far less bad than one would judge froin 
an elevation of the cathedral. In the eleva- 
tion you get the straight line of the balustrade 
apparently cutting off the top of the dome. 
Actually, as seen from the street, the curved 
ribs of the dome lead directly up to the 
lantern, and the appearance of the flat 
termination is entirely lost. 

Of these three buildings —the Parliament 
House at Berlin, the Law Courts at Leipzig 
and the new Berlin Cathedral—the Leipzig 
Courts is undoubtedly the best. It is a 
structure that will repay a close examination 
both inside and out. Butall three buildings 
have merits that have scarcely been noted 
in England, and of none of the three—for 
this is the point at issue—can it be said that 
their architecture igs “mad.” Yet these 
buildings are as characteristic of modern 
German work as any of the eccentric designs 
so frequently illustrated. ; 

Of smaller public buildings in Berlin 
mention should be made of the lately com- 
pleted Royal Marstall building opposite the 
castle on the Schloss Platz. The architect 
is Herr Ernst Ihne, and he has designed a 
chaste Renaissance facade such as we are 
accustomed to look for rather from the 
architects of Paris than Berlin. 

But if we compare the public buildings 
erected in Berlin to-day with those of the 
’sixties and ’seventies, we cannot help but 
be struck with the immense advance archi- 
tecture has made in the capital during the 
last thirty-years. Red and yellow brick has 
given way to stone; barrack-like massiveness 
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and monotony have given place to design 
and display.. Such a building’as the Berlin 
Rathhaus could hardly be erected to-day. 

The madness and eccentricity of German 
architecture are perhaps oftenest seen in 
restaurants, places of amusement and business 
premises. Modern. German church archi- 
tecture, too, is apt to be more eccentric and 
fussy than devotional and dignified. Most 
of the new churches are built in a hard Gothic 
style, which is at once neither truly medizval 
nor in harmony with the life of the present 
day. The plans of many of these new 
churches are, however, very good. It seems 
to have become very generally recognised 
that a wide central area is best fitted for 
modern worship, and the anachronism of the 
long nave, aisles and transepts is almost 
entirely abandoned. Where these features are 
retained they are shortened and curtailed in 
such a way as to make them almost non- 
recognisable. It is very likely by reason of 
this modernising of the plan that the exterior 
of the churches, where no such modernising 
has taken place, is often so unsatisfactory and 
distressing. Red, yellow and multi-coloured 
bricks are often used in the building of these 
churches, with anything but pleasing results, 
the effect being reminiscent of the toy churches 
of our nursery boxes. This tendency to build 
churches in a modernised Gothic in coloured 
bricks is perhaps more noticéable in the 
country than in the large towns. It is no 
uncommon thing for an old picturesque 
church to be pulled down to make room fcr 
a more commodious structure in red or brown 
bricks, profusely ornamented, and aggressively 
hostile to its surroundings. It is the more 
regrettable that church-building in Germany 
should have taken this direction, as the old 
type of church built in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is eminently picturesque and thoroughly 
in character with Lutheran worship. Indeed, 
Lutheranism does not seem to mix well with 
Gothic architecture. ‘The central area suits 
it exactly, and until the Church of England 
has made up ‘its mind as’to whether it is 
Protestant or Catholic we shall have to keep 
to the old plan, for want of knowing what 
the requirements of the Church really are. 

In domestic architecture the German love 
of show is perhaps more evident than in their 
public buildings. A certain amount of dis- 
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play is required of a public building, but we 
do not ask it ina private residence ; yet the 
houses one sees in the suburbs of the great 
towns and in the country are generally 
characterised outside by a pretentiousness 
quite foreign to English ideas, and a lack of 
homeliness and real comfort within that is 
hardly compensated for by lavish expendi- 
ture or real excellence of workmanship. 

. But many of these defects have corre- 
sponding advantages. If the German does 
not understand the art of building a home 
as we do, he understands far better than we the 
art of building a street and laying-out a 
town. If his public monuments are not 
always of great artistic merit they are usually 
well placed and part of a well-thought-out 
scheme. To be able to point to one or two 
notable exceptions in Berlin itself does not in 
any way disprove such a statement. The 
capital of Germany has been assuming of 
late years all the outward and visible signs 
of the chief city of a great and powerful 
empire. With small natural advantages 
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Berlin has made the most of them. ° This 
laying-out and embellishing of a city is a 
different thing from architecture, and yet the 
two cannot be disunited. The finest archi- 
tecture that genius ever designed, if ill- 
situated, is a gift to the world which the 
world values little. Much of our best English 
work is thus lost. Remembering this, we 
may hesitate to ask whether architecture has 
gone mad in Germany. There is a great deal 
of building going on in German towns that 
is quite free from any taint of the eccentric. 
The academic school, if sometimes lifeless, is 
never mad, and often, as in the Leipzig 
Courts and the Berlin Marstall building, it 
is expressive, living and refined. It is by 
pursuing this academic path that German 
architecture will find its salvation. It may 
move slowly, for as yet the Germans as a 
nation are but young and are not out of the 
play-acting age. When, however, the period 
of self-consciousness is past we may hope for 
a nation as strong in artistic taste as in the 
power of arms. 
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THE CRADLE OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


WAS IT FRANCE OR ENGLAND ? 


N November 28th Professor Hamilton 
read a paper on “ The Origin and 
Development of Gothic Architecture” before 
the Aberdeen Society of Architects. Mr. 
Arthur Clyne (the president) occupied the 
chair. Professor Hamilton referred to the 
difference of opinion as to what the Gothic 
meant, what was the country of its inception 
and evolution, and in how far they in this 
country were entitled to look upon Gothic 
architecture as a native product. Their own 
architects, almost without exception, claimed 
it for this country quite as much as for France, 
while foreign architects, French and American, 
denied that it ever arose spontaneously in 
Great Britain, arguing that what Gothic 
we possessed was originally borrowed from 


abbeys, so that he could compare them with 
those of France. 

Proceeding, Professor Hamilton outlined 
the historical aspect of the question, showing 
that the Gothic notion as a new organic 
system undoubtedly arose in Northern France, 
and its earliest traces were to be found in the 
province, the Ile de France and its vicinity. 
This new architecture, he said, the most 
important and logical ever conceived, was 
thus a native product of the district in which 
it flourished. It was the expression of the 
artistic temperament and aspirations of the 
people among whom it originated, and was 
thus as well suited to them as the Classic 
was to the Ancient Greeks. Like all great 
epochs in the history of art, Gothic had a 
very short existence of efficiency, and from 
the last thirty to forty years of the twelfth 
century up to the first half of the thirteenth 
century it reached its goal. Then followed a 
course of decadence until it became extinct. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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MR. FREDERICK HARRISON’S VIEWS. 
bias Capitol at Washington struck me as 

being the most effective mass of public 
buildings in the world, especially when 
viewed at some distance and from the park 
in which it stands. I am well aware of 
certain constructive defects which have been 
insisted on by Fergusson and other critics ; 
and no one pretends that it is a perfect 
design of the highest order either in origin- 
ality or style. But as an effective public 
edifice of a grandiose kind I doubt if any 
capital city can show its equal. This is 
largely due to the admirable proportions of 
its central dome group, which I hold to be, 
from the pictorial point of view, more suc- 
cessful than those of St. Peter’s, the cathedral 


BERLIN CATHEDRAL FROM THE TOWER OF THE RATHHAUS, 


France and simply found a resting-place in | 


this country. . 
For long he was under the impression that 


England was the home of this architecture | 


quite as much as France, and that the sole 
diflerence between examples met with in 
the two countries was a matter of detail, 
not of essential construction and deep-rooted 
principle 
Moore’s volume on the Gothic, his indigna- 
tion was raised by the reassertion, which ran 
through and dominated the whole volume, 
that the Gothic was essentially a product of 
France, that any glory attaching to it in the 
monuments of our country was borrowed 
from France, and that Gothic had never been 
areal product of Great Britain ; lie resolved 
to visit the centre of the great Gothic monu- 
ment in France to study as well as he could 
the buildings upon which the French writers 
on architecture founded their arguments. 
This tour he started in the spring of 1gor, 
and previous to crossing the Channel he 
revisited some of our finest cathedrals and 


Having, however, read Professor | 


He then in detail pointed out the domina- 
ting features of Gothic construction, stating 
that the ambition of the early French builders 
was to erect their entire building of stone, 
and it was the problem of supporting the 
enormous mass of masonry covering three 
aisles which was. the very raison d’étre of 
the features peculiar to the Gothic style. 
Professor Hamilton followed up the history 
of the development of the Gothic as they 
found it written in the transitorial buildings 
of the north of France, and placed before his 
audience a sketch of the existing monuments 
or their remains illustrative of how the 
principle of construction was evolved. 


The Art Workers’ Guild has chosen as 
Master for next year Mr. C, Harrison Towns- 
end. Though the guild isnominallya private 
body, it has, in a quiet way, much influence 
in artistic matters, and Mr. Townsend should 
be an excellent successor to Mr. Frampton, 
R.A., the retiring master. 


of Florence, Santa Sophia, St. Isaac’s, the 
Panthéon, St. Paul's or the new cathedral of 
Berlin. But the unique effect is still more 
due to the magnificent site which the Capitol 
at Washington enjoys. Fer s| 
I have no hesitation in saying that the site 
of the Capitol is the noblest in the world, if 
we exclude that of the Parthenon in its 
pristine glory. Neither Rome nor Constanti- 
nople, nor Florence, nor Paris, nor Berlin, 
nor London, possesses any central eminence 
with broad open spaces on all sides, crowned 
by a vast pile covering nearly 4 acres and 
rising to a height of nearly 300ft., which 
seems to dominate the whole city. Wash- 
ington is the only capital city which has this 
colossal centre or crown. And Londoners 
can imagine the effect if their St. Paul’s 
stood in an open park reaching from the 
Temple to Finsbury Circus, and the great 
creation of Wren were dazzling white marble 
and soared into an atmosphere of sunny 
light. : 
Pacis is making violent efforts to evolve 
B 
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ROYAL MARSTALL BUILDING, BERLIN. 
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a national architecture, but as yet it has { World. Nothing in Europe since the fall of 


produced little but miscellaneous imitations 
of European types and some wonderful con- 
structive devices. A walk along the Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue of New York leaves 
the impression of an extraordinary medley 
of incongruous styles, highly ingenious 
adaptations, admirable artistic workman- 
ship triumphs of mechanics, the lavish use 
of splendid materials, and an architectural 
pot-pourri which almost rivals the Rue des 
Nations at the Paris Exhibition of 1gco. 

There are some excellent copies of Euro- 
pean buildings, such as the Giralda of 
Seville, Venetian palaces, chateaux from 
Touraine, Palladian loggie, and here and 
there a German schloss. ‘There are some 
beautiful revivals of fine art, such as the 
thirteenth-century Gothic of St. Patrick's, 
the Italian palaces of the Metropolitan and 
University Clubs, the Renaissance palaces 
of the Vanderbilts. Facing Central Park, 
each millionaire seems to have commissioned 
his architect to build him a mansion of any 
ancient style from Byzantine to the last 
French Empire, provided only it was in 
contrast to the style of his neighbours. So 
commissioned, the artist has lavished skilful 
carving, sing lar ingenuity and noble 
material in stone, marble and’ mosaic. 
Many of these are interesting experiments, 
and some are beautiful, but the general 
effect of such rampant eclecticism is rather 
bewildering. 

In constructive novelties the American 
builder is consummate. Among these are 
the Brobdingnagian piles of twenty storeys, 
the substitution of lifts for staircases, the 
«onstruction of edifices of steel, the profuse 
wuse of stone and marble as ornaments rather 
than as material, the multiplication of baths, 
heating apparatus, electric and other mech- 
anical devices, and the intensely modern 
and up-to-date contrivances which put to 
shame the .clumsy conservatism of the Old 


old Rome and Byzantium, not even Genoa 
in its prime, has equalled the lavish use of 
magnificent marble columns, granite blocks 
and ornamental stone as we see it to-day in 
the United States. The Illinois Trust Bank 
of Chicago—a vast marble palace -is, I 
suppose, the most sumptuous and one of the 
most beautiful commercial edifices in the 
world, and its safety- deposit vaults are among 
the sights of that city. 

The reckless use of precious marbles seems 
to threaten exhaustion of the quarries, but 
one is assured that they are ample for all 
demands. Why more use is not made in 
Europe of the magnificent marbles of America 
is not very obvious. But we certainly might 
easily adopt some of the constructive devices 
of their builders. Not, one trusts, the out- 
rageous towers of Babel, in twenty or twenty- 
four floors and 500 rooms, built of steel and 
faced with granite as a veneer, which are 
seen in New York and Chicago, and hope- 
lessly dishgure both cities. If these became 
general, the street would become dark aud 
windy cafions, and human nature would call 
out for their suppression, 

But the British architect has much to learn 
from modern American builders. In matters 
of construction, contrivance, the free use of 
new kinds of stone and wood, of plumbing, 
heating and the minor arts of fitting, the 
belated European in America feels himself a 
Rip Van Winkle whirled into a new century 
and a later civilisation.—{[Extracts from the 
“New York Times Saturday Review.” ] 


ry 


The Parish Church of Sturton-en-le-Steeple, 
which was partially destroyed by fire early 
in 1go!, has been reopened after undergoing 
complete restoration from designs by Mr C, 
Hodgson Fowler, F.S:A., of Durham. Messrs. 
Bowman & Sons, of Stamford, were the 
contractors. 


ARCHITECT. 


New Patents. 


This patent is 
January 19th. 


1901. — Float Valves.—26,034. J. Hussey, 
“Mont Doré,” Haverstock Road, Knowle, 
Bristol. An auxiliary valve is arranged ina 
passage in the main valve to gradually open 
and close the water passage ana so prevent 
concussion. 


open to opposition until 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow, and will be open to opposition until 
January 26th. A summary of the more 
tmportant of them will be given next week, 


I901.—23,997, MILLER, valves. 24,063, 
Ler, measuring rules. 24,065, LINNEY & 
Linney, safes and vaults. 24,120, GRIMSLEY, 
heating buildings by hot water generated by 
gas and oil engines. 24,268, Ciirron, band- 
sawing machines. 24,910, ROUSSELLE, stone 


pavements. 25,605, HaApFIELD & Jack, 
crushing mills. 25,814, Twyrorp, baths. 
25,970, GiLti¢ floating caissons. 26,381, 


Preston & Wi tiams, flushing syphon for 
deep or shallow sewers. 


1902. — 241, HauenscuiLp, kilns. 461, 
DupEex, DremBowskt & JoSEPHY, wood- 
working machines. 665, DouLton & PLEAcg, 
flushing syphons for sewage. 925, BULL, 
stays for casement windows and sashes. 
3,283, Loupon, hods for building. 4,301, 
Humpurey, -hooks for lifting loads. 7,810, 
Heaton & Heaton, scoop for cleansing 
gulleys, Sc. 8495, ANDROVETTE, prismatic 
skylights. 11,185, Rein, means for closing 
chimneys. 11,706, CoomBs, combined rule 
and square. 17,127, Cops, underground con- 
duits for electric tramways. 20,154, THEYS- 
KENS, pulleys. 20,484, Ross, machines for 
cutting I-beams, channel-irons, &c. 21,415, 
Hiacuet, soil and drain pipes. 
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R.L.B.A, NOVEMBER 
EXAMINATIONS. 


PASS 


Pets preliminary 
Royal Institute 


LIST. 


examination of the 
of British Architects 


qualifying for Probationership was held in 
London and the under-mentioned provincial 


centres on November 4th and sth last. Of 

the 163 candidates admitted, 54 were 

exempted from sitting, and 109 were 

examined with the following results : — 
Number 

Centre. examined, Passed. Relegated. 
Eondon..- .. an MOE 39 aie 22 
Birmingham... Ngo) 833 we 10 ne 3 
Bristol a ae 5 3 2 
Leeds.. ee ni mic) 7 ny 3 
Manchester .. 55. be) 0 a 
Newcastle .. Sona i 6 I 
109 75 34 


The passed candidates, with those exempted 
—129 altogether—have been registered as 
Probationers. They are as follows :— 


Preliminary Examination. 


N. A. Allen (Stroud) 

A, Andrew (Kilmarnock) 

T. S. Attlee (London, S.W.) 
W. Baird (London, W.C.) 
T. W. Barley (Eccles) 

L. Barnish (Southport) 

H, D. Barry (Sevenoaks) 
A. Binning (London, S.E.) 


W. Blackshaw, jun. (Stock- 


port) 


Q. M. Bluhm (St. Anne's-on- 


the-Sea) 
K. W. Booth (London, S.E.) 
A. E. L. Bower (Liverpool) 
F. A. Broad (Bournemouth) 


C. M. Drewitt (Southport) 

H. V. M. Emerson (London, 
S.W.) 

H. C. Emery (London, N.) 

C, W. Fairweather (New- 
castle on- Tyne) 

S. G. Follett (Edinburgh) 

G. Foster (Ilford) 

H. H. Fraser (York) 

A. W. Fulton (Liverpool) 

E. H. Gandy (Wolver- 
hampton) 

W. S. George (London, 
S.W.,) 

J. J. Goldie (London, S.W.) 


F, Brooksby (Wellington) 

A. F. Bryan (Lutterworth) 

A. Bulloch (London, S.W.) T.F. W. Grant (Felstead) 

J. W. Cabre (Liverpool) E. H. Hacking (Manchester) 

A. F. Caine (London, N.W.) C. L. Hampton (London, 

ID, W. Clark (Twickenham) S.W.; 

G. L. Clarke (Keighley) W. K. Hart (Wakefield) 

N.S. Clarke (Beverley) E. H. Harvey (Southsea) 

H. Collings (Scarborough) R. W. Hawkes (Stratford-on 
J 


J. Govan (Wishaw, N.B ) 
J. H. Grant (Hyde) 


C. R. Corfield (Birmingham) Avon) 
R. H. Crummack (Hartle- W. F. Helm (Woolston) 
pool) . W. Hepburn (London, 
C. W. Davis (Birmingham) N.W.) 
S. M. Dempster (London, D. Hill (London, S.E.) 
W.) O. H. W. Hillerns (Hessle) 
W. F. Dickinson (London, F. J. W. Hodgson (Bourne- 
S.W.) mouth) 


A. E. Holbrow (London, W.) IT. C. Pomphrey (Wishaw, | 
N.B | 


T. Holland (Clay Cross) Al 
E. H. Honeyburne (South- S. Pool (Derby) 
port) N. O. Reisersen (Londen, W.) 
P. C. Hoy (Heaton Mersey) W. H. E. Roberts (London, 
H. Hudson (Shipley) S.W.) 
G. F. Iotham (Sandwich) 
S. D. Jennings (Birmingham) E. M. Runtz (Lewes) 
C. Johnston (London, S.W.) R. A. R. Saunders (Exeter) 
J. H. Jones (Swansea) J. W. Shaft (Petersfield ) 
R. T. W. Jordan (North W. G. Shaw (Blackburn) 
Shields) C. R. Shield (London, W.) 
G. A. Kay (Ramsey, I.M.) L. A. D. Shiner (Grays) 


J. Kellett (London, W.) G. E. Sleightholm (Scar- 
A. Kirby (Watford) borough) 

J. Knight (Manchester) F. R. Smith (Leeds) 

C, A. Lamb (London, W ) Flee oie Spence (North | 
A. H. Lamont (Edinburgh) Shields) | 


R. A. Lawton (Rochdale) 
A. J. 
S.W. 


H. Stephen (Leigh) 
L. Leman (London, B. M. Sullivan (Hastings) 

) J. B. Surman (Birmingham) 
F, G. Leonard (Chatham) W. Sotcliffe (Todmorden) 
J. N. Lewis (Waterloo) T. A. Swan (Edinburgh) 
H. C. Lowick (Little Bring- W. C. Symes (London, E.C.) 
) H. A. Symington (Leicester) 
. McDonnell (London, W. J. W. Todd (Edinburgh) 
E.) J. W. Tomlinson (Coventry) 
S. Maclaren (Brighton) W. H.C, Tryon (Epsom) 
. Mann (Leicester) G, C. Tyler (Send) 


C. B. Metcalfe (Bradford) mingham) 

W. Milburn, jun, (Sunder- F. Waterman, (London, S.E.) 
land) L. T. Weaser (London, N.E.) 

D. Milne (London, S.W.) M. E. Webb (London, W.) 

J. Mundell (West Hartlepool) J. H. L. Wheatley 

C. H. Murray (Eastbourne) Leonards-on-Sea) 

A. H, Nathanielsz (Glasgow) P. G. White (Bromley) 

H. B. Newbold (London, W.) J. H. Williams (Leeds) 

L. M. Newell (Ledsham) W S. Willis (Great Grimsby) 

S. G. Newstead (London, H. J. Wilson (Peterborough) 
W.) A. E. Wright (Kingston-on- 

L. S. Nicholls (Handsworth) Thames) 

F. G. Oliver (Berwick-upon- G, Young (Glasgow) 
Tweed) R. C. Young (Bristol) 

H. A. Palmer (Petersfield) B. C. Westwick (Mansfield) 

G. B. Wills (London, W.C.) 


Intermediate Examination. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying 
for Studentship R.I.B.A., was held in London 
and the undermentioned provincial centres on 
November 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th. Ninety- 
eight Probationers were examined, with the 
following results :— 


Centre. Fee Passed. Relegated. 
London ne 5 GY Ac 40 27 
Bristol an dhe eS; se 3 2 
Glasgow faa ae) 6 se 5 I 
Leeds on eyo be . 2 5 
Manchester .. wie 13 4 9 

¢8 of 4} 


ALK. Robertson (Edinburgh) 


The successful candidates have been 
registered as Students. Their names, given 
in order of merit as placed by the Board of 


Examiners, are as follows :— 

S. Warwick (London, W.) __P. M. Stratton (Salisbury) 

A. G. Parker (London, N.W.) P. G. Crawley (Peterborough) 

H.A. Willatt (Nottingham) H.S. Sawyer (Winchester) 

G. Hanson (Bradford) B. B. Hooper (London, S.W.) 

J. D. Clarke (London, W.) I. T. Sifton (London, W.) 

G. V. Myer (London, W.) E. A. Agutter (London, W.C.) 

C. Forsyth (Glasgow) G. N. Beaumont (Wakefield) 

H. V. Shebbeare (Surbiton) A. F. S. Bryden (Glasgow) 

W. OD. Quirke (London, A. E. Bullock (London, W.) 
N.W.) O. H. Cockrill (Great Yar- 

F, B. Foster (Leamington) mouth) 

G. Dykes (Glasgow) I, Cooke, jun. (Liscard) 

A. Wagstaff (Glasgow) W. H. H. Cooke (Stroud) 

C, J. Goodwin (Croydon) E. H. Edleston (Nantwich) 

H. E. Woodsend (Notting- H. L. Etherington-Smith 
ham) (London, S.W.) 

C. E. Lovell (Gravesend) F, J. Humphry (Worthing) 

Rk. A. Loveitt (Abergavenny) H. Hunnisett (Rye) 

H. J. Richardson (St. P. W. Lovell (London, N.) 
Leonards-on-Sea) A. S. Millar (Reading) 

D. B. Hutton (Glasgow) C. J. Monson (Newark) 

G. A. Johnson (Croydon) A. Potter (London, W.) 

C, Paterson (Bowdon) E. L. Pryor (London, S.E. 


G. F. B. Daniell (London 


H. B. Smith (London, W.) 


Y. Margary (London, G. Unsworth (London, S.W.) 
S.W.) R. O. Warder (West Bir- 


(St. | 


S.W.) R. Stubbs (Winsford) 
W. Haywood (Birmingham) J. R. Sykes (London, N.W.) 
T. T, Cumming (Reading) E. R. Taylor (London, W.) 
H. Langman (Southport) B. W. Thomas (Southamp- 
R. Donnelly (Holywood, co. ton) 

Down) R. F. Tucker (London, S.W.) 
M. Skinner (Beckenham) H. M. Whiddington (London 

E.C.) 


Final and Special Examinations. 


The Final and Special Examinations, 
qualifying for candidature as Associate 
R.I.B.A., were held in London from 


November 14th to 21st. Of the forty-nine 
candidates examined, twenty passed, and the 
remaining twenty-nine were relegated to 
their studies. The following are the names 
of the passed candidates :— 


R. Bennett (Buxton), 
W. E. Brooks (London, W.) 


T. F. MacLennan (Edin- 


burgh) 


F, B. Chester (London, S.E.) C. E. Monro (Bearsden) 


W. St. Leger Crowley (Car- 


diff) 
W. Greenwood (Blackburn) 
J. H. Higson (Blackburn) 
J. Holt (Wilmslow) 


jan) 


ham) 
. I. P. Jones (Cardiff) 


ey 


. J. B. Hoskins (Birming- 


G. S. Nico] (Birmingham) 

C. E. L. Parkinson (London, 
W.) 

H. T. Rees (London, S.E.) 

N. T. Salmon (Reading) 

S. Towse (Cattord) 

W. H. Watkins (Bristol) 

H White (Loughton) 


. M. Lethbridge (London, N.) F. C. Wrigley (London, W.) 


The following shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Final :-— 


I, Design “e ta 
Il. Mouldings and Ornament 


Nb 
Ww 


THE LESSING THEATRE, BERLIN. 
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Examiners recommend that: this prize be 
awarded to Mr. William Greenwood, of 
Blackburn (Probatiener 1tg00, Student 1901), 
he being the candidate who has distinguished 
himself most highly in the Final Examina- 
tions of the year. 


New Fellows and Associates. 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
Fellows of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects :— 

W. Black (Cape Town) 
W. J. Hardcastle (London) 


L. V. Hunt (London) 
L. Martin (London) 


Jemes Ransome (Consulting 
Architect to. Government, 
Calcutta, India) 

S. b. Kussell (London) 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
Associates :— 


G. W. Allsop (Auckland, New W. J. Nash (Bournemouth) 

Zealand) C. F. Newcombe (Newcastle- 
C,. W. Beaumont (London) upon-Tyne) ; 
J. H. Belfrage (London) P..C. Newman (London) 
R. Berrill (London) W. Campbell Oman (Public 
W. Bevan (London) Works Department, Johan- 
H. C. Bishop (London) nesburg, and London) 
E. D. Brown (London) E. O. Payne (London) 
R. P. Chamberlain (Leicester) W. S. Payne (London) 
H. Chapman (London) R. McM. Roberts (London) 
A. R. Condor (London) A. R. Robertson (London) 
E. F. M. Elms (London) E. Simm (Osbaldcstone, near 
R, F, Farrar (London) Blackburn) 
J. H. Gibbons (Manchester) S. Smith (Deal) 
T. H. Gibbs (London) J. Swarbrick (Manchester) 
T. S. Gregson (London) C. F. Ward (London) 
B. Greig (London) L, F. Ward (Birmingham) 
P, J. Groom (London) C. W. F. Wheeler (London) 
P, J. Haywood (London) T. W. Whipp (Scarborough) 
W. H. Hobday (London) H. A. Wilson .(Newcastle- 
O. Holden (Kettering) upon-Tyne) 
H. S. Jardine (London) R. G. Wilson, jun. (Aberdeen) 
I. C. Kent (Hailsham, Sussex) D. Wood (Newark-on-Trent) 
R. G. Kirkby (Sunderland) |W. Wrigley (Waketield) 
H. L. E. M. De Colleville 

(Brighton) 


As Hon. Associate :-— 
George Mallows Freeman, K.C., J.P. (London, W.) 
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The Ashpitel Pvize.— The Board of supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 


of Manchester, with their patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues and 
patent Manchester grates. / 
Geysers in Bathrooms.—On Wednesday | 
last an inquest was held at Hampstead ona | 
man who was poisoned by the carbonic 
oxide fumes from a hot-water geyser in his 
bathroom. A brother of the deceased, an 
engineer, said that the geyser was perfectly 
built, but he thought the trouble was due to 
the cowl on the ventilating pipe, which 
would not allow the fumes to escape. The 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death. | 
The Institution of Electrical Engineers | 
held a meeting last week, when the presi-. | 
dent, Mr. James Swinburne, delivered au: 
inaugural address. He said the tides were 
often referred to as a possible source of | 
energy even to this day; and it was urged 
that in places where thé tide rises abnormally | 
it would pay to make a dam, with turbines. 
This statement contained many fallacies. 
The plant would be expensive, and the result 
of no value. Asa rule water-power was not 
where it was wanted industrially. The result | 
was that water-power could not command | 


_ the same price as steam or gas. 


The Simplon Tunnel.—Dr. Gustave Goegg | 
(Professor of Technology at the High School | 
of Commerce, Geneva) read a paper on the | 
Simplon Tunnel recently before the Society of 
Arts. Dr. Goegg observed that the pass over 
the Simplon had been for centuries one of the 
routes from the valley of the Rhone to Lom- 
bardy, and after various schemes had been 
brought forward the Jura-Simplon Company, 
who had obtained a concession for making 
the line, agreed with a syndicate for its 
construction. There were to be two tunnels | 
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side by side. It was agreed that the works 
should begin at latest on November 13th, 
1898, and the first tunnel was to be com- 
pleted and the piercing of the second tunnel 
finished in five years and a half—by May 
15th, 1904. The length of the tunnel was 
19,770 metres. At the beginning hand- 
drilling gave a progress of 1°94 metres a day, 
but since hydraulic drills were set to work 
the progress made had been at the rate 
of 6, 8 andro métres daily. Up to the 
end of last month 13,608 métres had been 
pierced. Owing to difficulties the syndicate 
had requested that the date for the termina- 
tion of the work might be extended for 
fourteen months —to July rst, 1905. 


ST. LEONAR_D’S CHURCH, 
DUNFERMLINE. 


HIS new Established church will be 

erected in the district of Brucefield, Dun- 
fermline, by the trustees of the late William 
McLaren, who left funds for the purpose. 
The site, a corner one, is beautifully wooded, 
and it is intended as far as possible to pre- 
serve the trees. The building has been 
designed in a simple pre-Norman style, the 
chief. feature being the employment of the 
tall round tower with conical roof charac- 
teristic of this early type of Christian archi- 
tecture. Two of these ancient towers remain 
in Scotland, and a great number still stand 
in Ireland, but this is the first instance of 
the use of such a tower in modern times. 
It is proposed to build the whole works, 
including the interior, of small-sizec 
rubble work. The plan consists of a nave 
with two side aisles, with an apse at the 
east end of the nave. Malls and other 
offices are al:o provided. The church will 
accommodate 723 persons, and the cost will 
be about £5,000. 


December 10, 1902.] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


PH 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of veaders who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


““Keim’s” Decoration. 

Utverston, Lancs.—Ark writes: ‘“ What 
is Keim’s process of decoration: Are there 
any churches in this district which have 
recently been decorated ?” 

We have never heard of ‘“‘ Keim’s”’ process 
of decoration. As to the second question, 
how can we be expected to know about 
every church in the country that is put into 
the decorator’s hands? Surely it would be 
far more reasonable for us to ask the querist 
such a question than it is for him to ask us. 


Old Lecterns. 
NEWCASTLE.—EAGLE writes: ‘‘I should be 


glad to know where there are any Pre- . 


Reformation lecterns.” 

The oldest oak lectern in England is said 
to exist at St. Augustine’s Church, East 
Hendred, Bucks, a parish of which the great 
Archbishop Chicheley was once rector. The 
most ancient carved oak eagle lectern in this 
country is probably that in St. Thomas the 
Apostle Church, situated west of the River 
Exe, but now part and parcel of the city and 
county of Exeter. It is a fourteenth-century 
one, originally in use in the Cathedral Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Exeter, and “is 
apparently co-eval with the bishop’s throne, 
this latter standing upon the south side of the 
choir of that cathedral. This throne is 52ft. 
high and the finest in the world, both as regards 
size and purity of detail. The Cathedral 
fabric rolls tell us it was made by Robert de 
Galmeton, in 1316, out of oak cut down for 
the purpose four years before in the woods 
of Chudleigh and Newton, situated 8 and 12 
miles respectively from Exeter. The early 
Decorated detail upon this throne is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and for delicacy of 
manipulation has a rival only in the Beer 
Stone sedilia in the sanctuary hard by. 
Both were carried out in Bishop Stapledon’s 
time (A.D. 1302-26), and both as examples of 
Decorated oak and stone carving, are the best 
specimens of that period in existence in Eng- 
land. The lectern. at S. Thomas’s is triangu- 
lar on plan, and on its base are carved three 
crouched quadrupeds. There are crocketed 
ogee-headed niches on the three sides of the 
stem, once occupied by figures; and the bird, 
which is very crude, stands bolt upright upon 
a ball. In Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architec- 
tural Terms” (1869) will be found an illus- 
tration of the fourteenth-century lectern at 
Debtling Church. It has a four-sided revolv- 
ing book-desk. In Belgium I know of a very 
fine metal fifteenth-century eagle lectern at the 
church of St. Martin at Hal ; of another, of the 
same date and material, but representing a 
pelican without her young, at St. Germaine’s 
Church in Tirlemont; and of a third, also of 
metal, but having a winged quadruped as 
the book-holder, in the church at Ardenne. 
There is a still earlier one at the cathedral 
at Tournay (fourteenth century). This, like 
the St. Thomas one and those at Hal 
at Ardenne, is three-sided. Several fine 
examples of medizval metal lecterns I re- 
member at the Exhibition of Ancient Ecclesi- 
astical Art at Bruges during the past summer. 
At Dinan, in Brittany, last month, I saw a 
large eagle lectern of carved oak exposed for 
sale, outside one of the many second-hand 
shops in that town. As a lectern it was 
uncommonly tall, but the lower structure was 
singularly frail. It appeared to be late 
fifteenth-century work, and one naturally 


| : ; : : 
| felt it a burning shame for so interesting an 
_ example of ecclesiastical work to be exposed 


in such a manner. HARRY HEMS. 


Air-Inlet Covers for Drain-Shafts. 
STAFFORD.—SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘Who are 
the makers of €regeen’s air-inlet covers for 
pipe shafts in drains?” 
They are manufactured solely by Messrs. 
J. Stone & Co., Deptford, London, S.E. 
ADS IS AT@e 


Sanitary Arrangements in Factories. 

BirMiINGHAM.- Nemo writes: “Is there 
any specified number of w.c.’s and urinals per 
person, both male and female, which is 
compulsory when building new factories and 
workshops? If so, where can I obtain a 
copy of the regulation ?” 

Write to the Secretary, Factory Depart- 


ment, Home Office, Whitehall, London,S.W., | 


giving particulars of your requirements. 


.» Le. 


Patenting Plans. 

Loneton, Starrs.— Bruce writes: “A 
builder here has built some houses and has 
patented the plans. Is this legal, and 
can it prevent persons copying or adapting 
the plans, wholly or in part, for their own 
use? I am informed that the builder is 
red tt £5 per house as a fee for copying 

em. 


We think you must be under some mis- 
apprehension as to the plans in question, for 
we do not understand how they could have 
been patented. They may certainly have 


done by paying a fee of 5s. But letters 


patent can only be granted for “manu- | 


factures,”” and, wide as the interpretation of 
that word may be, we do not think it will 
include plans of buildings ; and these could 


1883, for there again “design”? means any 


design applicable to an article of manufacture | Snes level. 


or to some natural or artificial substance. 
Such of the officials of the Patent Office as 


| 


quantities not each being put in at their 


| real cost witha percentage added for profit. 


Builders often price an item which they 
think may be reduced or omitted very low, 
and other items necessary or not likely to be 


| cut out very high, so that the work left may 


be considerably more profitable in proportion 
to the amount than if the contract were 
executed without alteration. They have 


only themselves to blame if they are 


| circumvented. 


Rough-Cast. 
Corx.—AMATEuR writes: “(1) What are 
the proper ingredients and proportion of 
mixing to obtain a good white rough-cast ? 
(2) Does copperas or yellow ochre impart a 
permanent yellow colour to dashing? (3) Is 


| it usual to use broken glass for obtaining a 


we have consulted agree that plans cannot | 
be patented. The books do not suggest such 


a thing. 


The Architects’ Registration Bill. 
WomsBweELi.—J. W. writes: ‘ Where can 
copies of the Architects’ Registration Bill be 
obtained ?” 
Copies of the Bill can be obtained from 
the secretary of the Society of Architects, 
St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W., price 3d. 


Variation in Cost of Flooring. 

J. R. writes: “A building was originally 
specified to have wood block floor on 6in. 
concrete to ground floor. The floor con- 
struction has now been altered to 11in. oak- 
dowelled floor on qin. by 2in. ground joists 
resting on sleeper walls and 6in. surface 
concrete under. The price in the original 
quantities was not p.c. for wood blocks, and 
my price was 9s. per yard, and my cheapest 
quotation 6s. per yard for letting this work, i.e., 
3s. per yard profit. The architect in making 
the variation has stipulated for a sub- 
contractor to lay the new flooring only at a 
price of 48s. per square, and has made this a 


p.c. item. The question now arises as to the | 


adjustment of the builder’s price; and inas- 
much as p.c. items are restricted to 10 per 


cent. profit, if the flooring is dealt with on | 


that basis of profit I shall loose as compared 
with the profit I should have made had 
there been no variation. Can I insist on 
having the same profit on this p.c. of 48s. ? 
An architect has a perfect right to substi- 
tute any kind of work for another. 
cases to yours are of very frequent occurrence, 


Similar | 


and arise from the prices in the bill of | 


good effect ?” 

(1) See p. 440 of our issue for January goth, 
1gor. (2) Yellow ochre should be used. It 
gives a good colour, but of course the rough- 
cast will get dirty. (3) Clean Peagrit 
pebbles are usually used. 


“Building Construction.” 

Lonpon, S.W.—W. G. Y. writes: “In 
your issue for November 26th you gave a 
roof plan of the house which is being dis- 
cussed in the ‘ Building Construction’ article. 
Ido not quite follow this plan, and I take 
the liberty of sending a sketch (not repro- 
duced) of what I think is correct.” 

The roof is constructed as shown on the 
roof plan. There are two short pieces of 


: ‘ : | b 
been copyrighted, which, as explained on | arge, one from D to the corner, and another 


p- 167 of our issue for October 22nd, can be | 


in a direction at right angles to this, its 
lower end being at the level of the eave at E. 
This short piece of eave has only the ordinary 
slight projection from the face of the wall. 
The pitch of the piece of roof lying between 


| the valley and the barge at p is flattened to 


not even be protected as designs under the | Siete eat pe ting belebt tahoe 


Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act of | 


room. The pitch of the roof over schoolroom 
is also slightly flatter than that of the main 
block, in order to have the ridge all at the 
These matters will be made 
clear in article IV., in which the construction 
of the roof is described. 


Correspondence. 


Buildings around Skipton. 
To the Editor of Tur BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


LEEDS. 

Sir,— Referring to the reply to the enquiry 
which recently appeared in your columns 
about work to measure around Skipton, I 
should like to say that Skipton Castle con- 
tains one of the finest courtyards I have seen, a 
noticeable feature being the number of dif- 
ferent and beautifully ornamented rainwater 
pipe-heads. I think your correspondent would 
spend his time more profitably here than at 
the church. Bolton Abbey is about 6 miles 
distant (road or rail), and has much work 
suitable for measuring. The original west 
front is most beautiful Early English work. 
The unfinished tower is a fine example of 
Perpendicular. Several very interesting 
country churches can be easily visited by 
the new Grassington line, such as Burnsall and 
Grassington, both places having typical 
Yorkshire manor-houses. I would recom- 
mend a small book on the district by 
H. Speight, sold at all local bookstalls, 
price 6d.—Yours truly, 

H. E. ILLINGWORTH, A.R.1.B.A. 


The Parish Church of St. Andrew, Stoke 
Dameral, is being erected from the designs of 
Mr. W. D. Carée, architect to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. A minimum of 
1,300 seats is provided for in the completed 
scheme, but funds at present only permit a 
small portion to be erected. 


Be 
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NEW OFFICES, WOODGATE, 


TREATMENT OF CRUDE) 
SEWAGE. | 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL REPORT. 


ive fourth report to the County Council 
on the bacterial treatment of crude 
sewage, prepared by Dr. Clowes, chief chemist 
to the Council, has been issued. : 

The conclusions arrived at by the experi- | 
mental treatment are given as follows :— 

“(1) That by suitable continuous undis- 
turbed sedimentation the raw sewage 1s 
deprived of matter which would choke the 
coke-beds, and the sludge which settles out is 
reduced in amount by bacterial action toa | 
very considerable extent. This reduction | 
might undoubtedly be increased by the pre- 
liminary removal of road detritus. (2) That 
the coke-beds, after they have developed their 
full purifying power by use, have an average 
sewage capacity of about 30 per cent. of the 
whole space which has been filled with coke. 
(3) That the sewage capacity of the coke-bed, 
when the bed is fed with settled sewage, 
fluctuates slightly, but undergoes no perma- | 
nent reduction. The bed does not choke, and | 
its purifying power undergoes steady im- | 
provement for some time. (4) That coke of 
suitable quality does not disintegrate during 
use. (5) That the ‘bacterial effluent’ of 
settled sewage from the coke-beds does not | 
undergo offensive putrefication at all, even in 
summer heat, and can never become offensive. 
That this effluent satisfactorily supports the 
respiration of fish. (6) That the use of | 
chemicals is quite unnecessary under any 
circumstances when the above method of 
treatment is adopted.” 

The report, therefore, on the strength of 
these conclusions, states that “it would appear | 
desirable without delay to commence the 
treatment of the London sewage by the above 
bacterial method. The construction of the | 
necessary works will take time and will 


LOUGHBOROUGH. 


involve expenditure ; but, unless it is taken 
in hand, all considerations tend to show that 
owing to the increased abstraction of water 
by the water companies, both at their existing 
intakes and at the newly-constructed reser- 
voirs for storm-water at Staines, a large 
portion of the lower river will continuously 
deteriorate. . . The river cannot beimproved 
by any suddenly-adopted action. If the treat- 
ment is introduced without delay and is 
gradually extended it may reasonably be 
expected that the increasing deterioration in 
the lower river water will first be checked 
and will ultimately be prevented ; while the 
gradual development of the treatment will 
cause the expenditure to be spread over a 
period of years, and will prevent it from being 
unduly burdensome. It must be remembered 
that the present settling channels would serve, 
as at present, for settling purposes, but by 
the altered method of working them they 
would also act as sludge destroyers. They 
should, however, be preceded undoubtedly by 
grit chambers. It must be further borne in 
mind that the expense involved in the pur- 
chase and application of chemicals would be 
dispensed with. Byaconsiderate adoption of 
the method, therefore, the expenditure might 
be distributed, and need not be large.” 


New Offices at Loughborough. — The 
offices illustrated on this page have been 
recently erected for Messrs. Moss & Taylor, 
solicitors. The lower storey is built of local 
red sand-stock bricks, with tile lintels to 
the openings, while above the ground floor 
the building is of oak framing, with Barrow 
hydraulic lime rough-cast between the studs. 
All the windows have leaded lights and 
steel casements. The roof is of hand-made 
Staffordshire tiles. The contractors were— 
Mr. W. F. Harding for the joiner’s work and 
Messrs. William Moss & Sons, Ltd., for the 
other trades. Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, 
of Loughborough, are the architects 
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BARROWCLIFF AND ALLCOCK, ARCHITECTS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 
By J. S. GIBSON, F.R.ILBA. 


MEETING of the Architectural Asso- 

ciation was held at No. 9, Conduit 
Street, W., last Friday evening. Mr. Louis 
Ambler was in the chair, The minutes of 
the previous meeting having been read and 
conhrmed, the following were elected mem- 
bers :—Messrs. L. J. Prestwich, E. W. Troun- 
son, K. Gammell, G. Seward Turner, T. S. 
Inglis, G. T. Hine, F. W..:Pomeroy,. T. 
Raffles Davison and J. S. Gibson. Messrs. 
Lewis Solomon and Herbert Hooper were 
reinstated members. Mr. James Sivewright 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., then read his paper 
entitled “ Architectural Practice, Real and 
Ideal,” as follows :— 

This subject does not need any introduc- 
tion to this audience; it is perhaps too 
closely connected with us all to be appre- 
ciated at its proper value. The things of our 
every-day life are apt to get a little out of 
perspective, and an attempt to put them 
into their real relation to the other parts of 
our environment may be of some use. Archi- 
tectural practice of some sort is always with 
us, and asa rule we take it asa matter of 
course, like the rising of the sun, and hardly 
question its rightness or wrongness, its fitness 
or unfitness for our time. In so far as we 
think on any important subjects, we are 
influenced by two impulses, one to accept 
things as we find them and the other to 
inquire in‘o them and discover if possible 
the reason of their being. A healthy curiosity 
into the abstract question of architectural 
practice is a desirable thing, but I am afraid 
few would so consider it if applied to the’ 
mysteries of any individual practice; so in 
this brief essay on the subject we will try not 
to offend any honest fellow-architect. 
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December 10, £902. | 


Pupils and Assistants. 
It has always appeared to me as very 
eculiar that the pupil who passes three 


years in his master’s office and, say, another | 


five or six years as assistant, should rarely 
hear a word on the all-important matter of 
how to begin and carry on the practice of 
his profession. Considerable time and labour 


on the part of the master are often devoted | 


to make him an efficient draughtsman, to 
give him a workmanlike grasp of construc- 
tion, to instil within him a knowledge of the 
simpler inethods of planning, and to awaken 
an appreciation of the great achievements in 
design, while no attention is given to the 
more intimate relations between parties, 
common to all practices. 


Some men [| know have been exceedingly | 
kind to their former assistants, and have | 


greatly helped them with advice when they 
have had to deal with a difficult question, 
but this is usuallv after they have com- 
menced practice on their own account; but, 
for the life of me, I cannot see why the ex- 
perience necessary to deal with many of 
these difficulties should not be gained in 
their masters’ offices. There are a thousand 
and one questions involved in our relations 
with contractors, public bodies, fellow- 
architects, and clients that might very pro- 
fitably be discussed in the presence of our 
assistants, and in which they might take 
art. 

4 Let us now give a few moments to the 
consideration of 


The Time Antecedent to Practice, 
the pupil- and assistant-ship period, if I may 
so designate it. This must be a period of 
enthusiasm for the work, the glamour and 
poetry that the spirit of youth alone can 
impart must be pre-eminent. Compared 


with the sculptor or the painter you must | ¢ : 
| is worth the labour and time expended, 


| although they may bring no other reward. 


have more enthusiasm, for their handiwork 
is the realization of their ideals, while’yours 
has to be carried out by other hands before 
it can be judged or appreciated, and at this 
early stage the chance of this being done is 
still remote. 

The architect's early training is also a 
much more arduous and complicated one, 
and I do not think we can reasonably expect 


to do with less than six or eight years of | 


really hard and earnest labour, but at the 
end of that period we ought to have such a 
grasp of our work as will enable us to deal 
successfully with the problems given us to 
solve. 

_ During the second half of this initial stage 
a considerable amount of measured work 
from good examples, irrespective of styles, 
should be done, together with sketches which 
get as near as possible to the heart ‘of the 
design and leave the art of merely pretty 
drawing severely alone. A good motto for 
this period might be—“ Draw often and 
accurately.” 

The mind should be in a receptive con- 
dition, so that each new experience should 
find soil in which to take root and room to 
grow. 

_ The world has grown so tiny now that 
visits to the various architectural centres of 
Europe may be easily accomplished at this 


period, and the beneficial effects of the study | 


of the old masterpieces of architecture is 
invaluable. 

We have now arrived at the stage at 
which the man has spent energy, time and 
money in acquiring the facility to plan and 
design, his mind directed into the right 
channels likely to lead to the development 
of his most cherished art, and he is con- 
fronted with the necessity of using this 
experience as a means of earning his liveli- 
hood. By what methods may he make his 
capacities known to those desirous of build- 
ing? In countries where the mass of the 
people know something of art, and value its 
deneficial effect on every-day life—say, in 
France—it is considered a part of 


| bring more in its train. 
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The Government’s Duties 

to see that the most meritorious and gifted 
students are rewarded by commissions to 
paint pictures, design buildings, and execute 
sculptures on all occasions when public works 
of this kind are required, and | am glad to 
think they are often required in such countries. 
But we manage things differently on this 
side of the Channel : our Governments think 
their duty accomplished by making one of 
their partisans First Commissioner of Works, 
and this estimable gentleman usually dances 
to the tune piped by the permanent officials, 
whose sympathy with, and knowledge of, the 
arts are painfully evident by their works 
scattered throughout this long-suffering 
country. 

There are times—intermittent, it is true— 
when the political minds doubts the omni- 
science of the official mind, and the political 
mind boldly resolves to go outside the 
Government offices for the design of some 
important building. Until a few years ago 


it was the custom to throw these matters 


open to all competitors, and, as a rule, the 
result justified the action. 
these competitions have been restricted to the 
men whose experience extends over a con- 


_ siderable number of years, and so this avenue 


is now practically closed to the young 
architect. From the Government, then, the 
beginner need not look for any help to 
establish himself in practice. 
A Man’s Personal Friends, 

in the majority of cases, may perhaps be the 
means of giving him the first few chances 
that go to prove the stuff he is made of, and 
if there is any real good in his work it will 


_ early period that many men compete for 


work of all kinds, and by so doing gain an 
experience in planning and design that 


When we think of the fearful and wonderful 


| arrangements in the planning of public 


buildings, and the more fearful architectural 
embellishments of these plans which were the 
painful results of early efforts, we cannot be 
too thankful that these things never got 
beyond the paper stage, and that an un- 
appreciative assessor passed them by and 
thus saved us from having to live down an 


| early indiscretion. 


Competitions 
are not unmixed blessings to the profession, 


| but we must admit that the buildings erected 
| under this method compare favourably as a 


whole with the average of works erected 
without competition. ; 
I should certainly advise all men, for the 


| first few years of their practice, to take 


part in well-conducted competitions, but be 
sure the conditions are fair, the assessor 
competent, and the subject one they know 
something about. And as soon as the state 


of their practice warrants it, I should also | 
| advise them to let competitions alone. 


There are many amusing and curious ways 
of obtaining a practice, and for all of us it is 


| a serious question to determine how to start 


on our career. But it has to be settled at an 
early stage, or else it will effectually settle us. 
Some cut the Gordian knot by leaving the 
ranks and embarking into the maelstrom of 


“‘trade’—these are the wise but inartistic | 


ones. 

Some rely on the artistic blindness of the 
general public, and run lucrative drawing 
manufactories on business-like lines. These 
are the shrewd and “ practical’ ones.. Some 
have relatives who are something big in the 


City of finance or Society, and these push their _ 


architectural appendages in the same manner 
as they do shares, or officers in the Army. 
What Lord Melbourne said about the bestowal 
of the Order of the Garter, that ‘‘ There’s no 
damned merit about it,” we may safely say 
in reference to the practice of these fortunate 
ones. 


7 - 

Some drift into that refuge of mediocrity, 

| an official appointment 

In a Government Office, 

| and in the Office of Works, or such-like 

departments, do what they can to spread the 

common-place over the land; these can hardly 

be said to practise, either really or ideally. 
Some enter into competitions, throwing all 

their energies and skill therein, in the hope 


But of late years | 


It is during this , 


that merit will be rewarded. These are the 
sanguine ones, and sometimes they are not 
disappointed. Some enter into partnerships 
with clever men of business, who “ manage ”’ 
the clients while they manage the office. 
These are the timid ones, likeable fellows 
who think the chief end of life is to get a 
cornice perfectly proportioned or a skirting- 
board properly moulded. 

Some attach themselves to the land, and 
backed by financiers, erect enormous piles of 
vulgarly common-place type, whose chief 
quality is bulk, and whose erection in some 
slight degree justifies the short leasehold 
system of land tenure; these are the wily 
ones, 

Some develop an absorbing interest in 
rights of light, and devote precious time to 
the intricacies of party structures and then 
pass away full of years and riches ; these are 
the canny ones. 

Some renounce art and become crafty, 
finding that the public will pay more 
willingly for the abnormal than the artistic ; 
these denounce style, balance, composition, 
rhythm, grace, and are sharp-sighted leaders 
of the blind. 

Some determine to live for art’s sake, and 
usually die for it instead ; these are the foolish 
and artistic ones. 

These are but a few of the thousand and 
one ways of practising our profession, and 
each of you must one day settle this great 
question for yourself. 

Turning to the realities of practice one may 
say, ““Happy is the man who knows nothing 
of them,” for 


The Whims and Vagaries of the Client 
are sometimes as difficult to deal with as the 
prejudices of the architect. Among the first 
troubles likely to assail you are the reconcile- 
ment of the wants of the client with the 
amount of money he is willing to spend. — In 
this matter it is well to show, as kindly as 
| possible, the impracticability of expecting 

£5,000 worth of accommodation for £3,000 
| cash. 


Never Estimate your Buildings too low ; 


it will prove easier to have a margin to meet 
the changing views of your client rather than 
a deficit to ask him to wipe off. 

Having satisfactorily settled the money 
question, you can, with a merry heart, set 
about the designing of your house; and if 
your client expresses a strong preference for 
any unusual disposition of rooms, you must 
give this your best consideration, for, after 
all, he is the person who is to live in them. 
If you have hit on any particularly good 
arrangement, do not throw it at the good 
man, but lead him gently to it, and thereby 
gain his approval, for this is more often won 
by strategy than by force. we. 

Always be ready with examples of similar 
cases, and if these are already known to your 
client so much the better, for then he feels on 
safer ground ; all clients prefer 


Experience to Experiment. 

When discussing any question never 
imagine that force of language will atone 
for lack of reason. You will often find your 
client expressing his views on the archi- 
tectural styles, and, if he desires you to design 
him a house which shall be Palladian 
Renaissance outside and English Gothic 
inside, do not regard him so much as a 
lunatic as one who requires careful treat- 
ment, as his appetite, for styles may be 
omnivorous, 
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Having matured your design and written 
your specification, do not think that your 
worries are ended. Under the present system 
of competitive tendering for work, you may 
find yourself face to face with a builder who 
solemnly assures you that Smith’s blue lias 
lime is much stronger and better than Brown's 
Portland cement, that drain pipes are best 
jointed with clay, and that footings should 
rest on the solid earth without the inter- 
vention of any concrete under them. Should 
you meet such a man, no doubt you will 
inform him of your good old crusted pre- 
judices, and stick to the specification. Having 
taken a firm stand in your dealings with a 
builder of this kind, maintain this attitude 
to the end, and you will generally succeed 
in getting a creditable job for your client, 
although at some trouble to yourself. But 
we must not forget that we are paid for the 
trouble involved in getting our buildings 
properly erected, as well as for designing 


them. 
Extras. 


One of the surprises of practices in their 
early stages, is the extraordinarily easy 
manner in which variations can be made on 
contracts during execution, so that when the 
accounts come in they often surprise the 
architect more than any other person. The 
apparently innocent suggestion to “omit the 
moulded beam and side brackets” over an 
opening, and just “put in a couple of semi- 
circular arches with a column and two 
pilasters,” has, in some mysterious way, been 
expanded into about five pages of a bill of 
extras, the total of which makes the architect 
gasp. The one safe rule in all these matters 
is to make a drawing and get a price fixed 
before any work is done. If, however, you 
have made the variation without a price 
having been previously fixed, you may rely 
upon one friend in your extremity—the 
quantity surveyor. He is the man who can 
pull you through. How he does it I do not 
pretend to know, perhaps he has no bowels 
of compassion as far as builders are con- 
cerned; perhaps there is some freemasonry 
of which you and I are ignorant, but, at any 
rate, he will usually succeed in making a 
bill more palatable to your client and your- 
self, and we cannot be too grateful to him 
for these services. 

In your dealings with your client, as with 
your builder, make up your mind on the 
matter in hand, and never depart from your 

Determination. 

Do not be so foolish as to expect to get 
your Own way always; you will be a lucky 
man if you get it occasionally, but if you 
show signs of indecision of character, depend 
upon it you will never get it at all. Should 
your client, upon any vital matter, prefer 
his way to yours, let him clearly know that 
the responsibility for success or failure rests 
on him. 

If your work be at a distance, and frequent 
visits are impracticable, do not be surprised 
at the variations the builder will quite 
innocently make on your designs. Some of 
the most charming results are often thus 
accidentally obtained. 

Years ago a fellow architect said to me, 
“It’s a poor design that does not admit of 
improvement in execution,” and the ripening 
experience of the translation of drawings 
into solids will suggest the variations that 
are improvements. Do not worry too much 
about 

The Finish of your Drawings. 
The work itself is the heart of the matter, 
and, above all things, do not over-elaborate 
the detail of your buildings. A multiplicity 
of detail does not ensure a fineness of quality, 
and I had rather see one good architrave 
round every door of a house than an abun- 
dant variety of common-place sections. You 
may dash off sketches of facades and interiors, 
many of the happiest inspirations are the 
most evanescent, but as you grow older you 


will find it harder to let your full sizes go © 


out of the office. These are the final stages 
in your part of the work, and ty them you 
will be, in a great measure, judged. 

The requirements of modern civilization 


are so varied and complex, and we live at | 


such a rapid pace, that even the practice of 
architecture has been invaded by “specialists” 
who apparently imagine that a thorough 
knowledge of technical details will com- 
pensate for a lack of knowledge of the art 
of their profession. There is hardly any 
modern pretenders so lacking in justification 


by their works as that of the architectural | 


expert or specialist. It may be argued that 
this is the only scientific method of dealing 
with modern complicated requirements, if so, 
its scientific efficiency hardly justifies its 
artistic barrenness. My earnest advice to 
you is to make your practice cover as wide 
a field as possible, 


Shun Specialism, 


however lucrative it may appear. , 
Within the scope of a moderate practice 


you will find extensive demands made upon | 


your knowledge. Apart from the capacity 


to design, there must be the ability to design | 


ments of the Building Acts of London, 
provincial and ‘urban authorities, to utilize 
in the best way the properties of steel, iron 
and concrete, as well as the older building 
materials—stone, brick and wood. You must 


pavement lights, have a knowledge of the 
virtues of glass tiling, know the strong 
features of burglar-proof sash fasteners, and 


give a warranty that your door-knobs will | 


never come off the spindle. 

Besides this all-embracing knowledge that 
is required of us, a new danger is rising up, 
born of our advancing civilization. We are 
now in the glorious days of 


Trusts and Combines, 


when everything 


only thing that, thus far, has saved us. 
Think of the waste of energy going on in 
the artistic world to-day, of painters and 


trying to find a market for them-—often in 
vain. 
could be effected by a Pierpont Morgan 
buying up the output of Sargeant, Whistler, 
Shannon, Swan, Guthrie, Lavery, Brock, 
Gilbert, Frampton, and putting these 
artists on regular employment at a fixed 
wage, under healthy conditions in a factory 
complying with all the requirements of the 
Factories Act, whatever these 


Bond Street and out of it, what magnificent 
works these men wouid turn out, while the 


dealers to be advised as to the safest thing 
into which they might invest their money, as 
if works of art were mining shares and dealt 
in for the rise or fall of an active market. 
The only bar to the success of such a scheme 
comes, strangely enough, from the artists 
themselves. 

I have talked so long on some of the 
realities that little time is now left in 
which to speak of the ideal practice. It 
is like the promised land—before our eyes, 
but never beneath our feet: Of what would 


answer. 
The Ideal Practice 


tion of the individual in the advancement of 
his art. 

To progress along parallel lines with your 
art must be a desirable thing, though it can 
hardly be said that, as a rule, our practice 
affords many facilities of this kind. 


may be. | 


Saved from the rapacities of the “dealer,” in | these namely, J. G. Wiles, G. Wilson and 


sculptors creating pictures and statues and | 


Imagine the immense saving that | 


such a practice consist? we ask, and every | : : 
anne teen einen alle iets Asfren: _ prepared, and at the sketching classes, which 


must surely be that which ensures the evolu- | 


within the limits imposed by the require- | 


also be conversant with the latest patents in | 


is on a colossal scale _ 
especially the capitalization, and no doubt | 
the inherent poverty of our profession is the | 


public would noMongeriewentoteaitarthe _ cate in honours for the following work :— 


| lantern, Mr. Banister Fletcher is showing a 


Some requirements necessary to this end 
are common to many of us; these may be 
summarised as follows :— 

Work which is congenial to our tempera- 
ment, and in which a healthy interest may 
be taken. 

Time to think out our problems as a whole, 
and evolve slowly their detail. Absence of 
all “rush and worry.” 

An appreciation of the good points in our 
designs by those for whom the work is done. 

A few assistants, good men and true, who 
will carry the knowledge gained a step 
further on their own account. 

I could guess the young practiticner’s ideal 
to be that his buildings would turn out as — 
fine as his conception of them, but the hard ~ 
facts of reality destroy the charm of those — 
imaginings. - 
__I could guess the middle-aged practitioner's 
ideal to be to begin again, with all the — 
vigour and enthusiasm of youth, coupled 
with the matured experience of his years, 
but this combination is impossible of realisa- 
tion. = 

I could guess the old man’s ideal to be to 
be spared to practice for a few years that 
great art to the threshold of which many — 
years of travel has brought him, but the 
inexorable summons comes, he steps across 
another threshold, and the door closes behind 
him for ever. 

As far as the necessities of living will — 
permit us, 1 think we should do all wecan ~ 
to realise our ideal practice, to advance the 
science and art of our calling, to do justice 
to our clients, our builders, and ourselves, 
and to uphold the honour and dignity of our 
profession. 


Mr. Cole A. Adams proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gibson, which was seconded 
by Mr. A. O. Collard, and supported by — 
Messrs. E. Greenop, C. H. Brodie and Louis 
Ambler. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
POLYTECHNIC. 


N interesting departure was made at this 
centre (at Chelsea) in the session 1901I- 

1902, by the introduction of acourse of lectures _ 
on “ The History of Architecture,” given by — 
Mr. Banister Fletcher, A R.I.B.A. The course ~ 
—a sessional one—was attended by thirty-six 
students, and at the examination held at the 
conclusion of the course, thirteen students 
were presented, of whom all passed and 
obtained certificates, three students qualify- 
ing by their examination work for the 
sessional examination in honours. All of 


A. C. Goulder, obtained this sessional certifi- 


Mr. J. G. Wiles, illustrated essay on “‘ Expres- 
sion in Architecture”; Mr. G. Wilson, 
illustrated essay on “Use of the Human 
Figure in Architecture”; Mr. A. C. Goulder, 
set of measured drawings with historical — 
essay on Mickleham Church, Kent. In the. 

present session the series of lectures is again 
being delivered, and, with the aid of the 


large and unique collection of slides, illus- 
trating subjects bearing on the course. In 
addition, the lecturer has a valuable collec- 
tion of large lecture diagrams specially — 


take place after the lecture, the students are 
enabled to draw from these, and so at the 
end of the course have a valuable record of 
architectural ornament and details of build- — 
ings. The next term commences on Monday, 
January 19th, when the subject dealt with 
will be “Gothic Architecture in Europe.” 
It is gratifying to learn that the students © 
at present in attendance number forty-eight, — 
and that the average attendance is forty-two. 
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ASPHALT 
SPECIFICATIONS. 


New York’s Requirements. 


*T-HE new Administration has finally 
revised the specification relating to 

asphalt pavements in New York City. 

It is as follows :— 


The Binder Course. 

The pavement proper. shall consist of a 
binder course tin. thick and a wearing 
surface—inches thick and equal to the pave- 
ment mixture hereinafter described. The 
binder shall be composed of suitable clean 
broken stone passing a 1j-inch screen, not 
more than 10 per cent. of which shall pass a 
No. roscreen. [hestone will be heated 1n suit- 
able appliances, to not higher than 325 degs. 
Fahr., and then thoroughly mixed by machine 
with asphaltic cement equivalent in com- 
position to that hereinafter set forth, at 300 
degs. to 325 degs. Fahr., in such proportion as 
shall be acceptable to the engineer. 

The binder must be hauled to the work 
and spread while hot upon the foundation to 
such thickness that after being immediately 
compacted by ramming and rolling until it 
is cold its depth shall be at no place less 
than tin. and its upper surface shall be 
parallel to the surface of the pavement to be 
laid. Upon this binder course must be laid 
the wearing surface, or pavement proper. 


The Pavement Mixture. 


The pavement mixture for the wearing 
surface shall be composed of—(1) Asphaltic 
cement (refined asphalt, heavy petroleum oil 
or liquid asphalt) ; (2) clean sharp sand; (3) 
finely-powdered inorganic dust. 

(a) Asphalt.— The term asphalt shall be 
construed to signify any natural (mineral) 
bitumen, liquid or solid, which is adhesive, 
viscous, ductile and elastic, or which becomes 
adhesive, viscous, ductile and elastic on the 
application of heat. Said natural bitumen 
may be either in a state of purity or in 
admixture with native, mnon-bituminous 
matter. 

(b) R fined Asphalt.—The refined asphalt 
shall be obtained by refining crude asphalt 
until the product is homogeneous and free 
from water. Such crude and refined asphalt 

shall be in all respects satisfactory to the 
engineer. Not less than 60 per cent. of the 
ure bituminous matter of the refined asphalt 
shall be soluble in boiling Pennsylvania 
petroleum naphtha (boiling points, 40 degs. 
10 60 degs. C.), or, if the refined asphalt does 
not contain 60 per cent. of its pure bitumi- 
nous matter thus soluble, but is satisfactory 
in other respects, the deficiency may be sup- 
plied by fluxing the refined asphalt in such 
inanner and with such percentage of liquid, 
viscous asphalt, complying in all respects 
with the test enumerated in paragraph (c), 
as the engineer may require. 
Heavy Petroleum Oil. 

(c) Heavy petroleum oil, if used in the 
manufacture of the asphaltic cement as 
hereinafter described, shall be a petroleum 
from which the lighter oils have been re- 
moved by distillation without cracking, 
until it has a specific gravity of 18 degs. to 
22 degs. Beaume, and the following proper- 
ties :—(1) Flash test not less than 300 degs. 
Fahr. (the flash test shall be taken in a 
New York State closed oil tester); (2) five 
tests not less than 350 degs. Fahr. ; (3) no 
appreciable amount of light oils or matter 
volatile under 250 degs. Fahr.; (4) matter 
volatile at 350 degs. Fahr..in twenty-four 
hours, less than 8 per cent. (the test for 
“matter volatile at 350 degs. Fahr.”’ shall 
be made with approximately 50 grains of 
oil, in an open flat-bottom cylindrical dish 
2kin. in diameter and 1in. high — the ther- 
mometer shall be applied so as to register 
the temperature of the soil); (5) it shall be 


free from coke and any manner or form of 
adulteration. 

Liquid asphalt, maltha, or any other 
softening agent fulfilling the above tests and 
approved by the engineer, may be used in 
place of heavy petroleum oil. 


(d) Asphaltic Cement. — When refined 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


| 
| 


asphalt is not already of the proper con- | 


sistency, an asphaltic cement shall be 
pared by fluxing refined asphalt with heavy 


pre- | 


petroleum oil or other approved softening | 


agent, complying with the above specifica- 


tions, at. a temperature between 250 degs.. | 


and 350 degs. Fahr., and in such proportion 


as to produce an asphaltic cement of a con- | 
sistency to be determined by the engineer. | 
As soon as the fluxing agent is added the | 
entire mass shall be agitated by an air blast | 


or other suitable appliance, and the agita- 
tion continued until a homogeneous cement 
is produced. The asphaltic cement must 
never be heated to a temperature exceeding 
350 degs. Fahr. If asphaltic cement contain- 
ing over 10 per cent. of foreign material is 
kept in storage, it must be thoroughly 
agitated when used, as must also all dipping 
kettles while in use. 

(e) Sand.—The sand to be used shall be 
hard-grained, moderately sharp and clean, 


not containing more than 1 per cent. of clay | 
or loam. On sifting, the whole shall passa | 


10-mesh screen, 20 per cent. shall pass an | 


80-mesh screen, and at least 7 per cent. shall 
pass a 100-mesh screen. 

(f) Inorganic Dust.—The inorganic dust 
shall be finely-powdered carbonate of lime, 
granite, quartz, or other inorganic dust 
approved by the engineer. Such inorganic 
dust must be of such a degree of fineness that 
the whole of it shall pass a 30-mesh screen, 
and at least 66 per cent. a 200-mesh screen. 

The Wearing Surface. 


(g) The materials complying with the | 


above specifications shall be mixed in pro- 
portions by weight, depending upon their 
character: These proportions will be deter- 
mined by the engineer, but the percentage of 
matter soluble in carbon bi-sulphide in any 
pavement mixture shall not be less than 95 
nor more than12 percent. If the proportions 
of the mixture are varied in any manner 
from those specified, the mixture will be 
condemned, its use will not be permitted, 
and, if already placed on the street, it will 
be removed and replaced by proper materials 
at the expense of the contractor. 

The sand and the asphaltic cement will be 
heated separately to approximately 325 degs. 
Fahr. ; 
cold, with the hot sand. The asphaltic 
cement will then be mixed with the sand 
and stone dust, at the required temperature 
and in the proper proportion in a suitable 
apparatus so as to effect a thoroughly 
homogeneous mixture. Sand boxes and 
asphalt gauges shall be weighed in. the 
presence of inspectors as often as may be 


The stone dust shall be mixed, while | 


desired, and samples of any of the materials | 
used shall be supplied to the inspector of | 


asphalt at any time, and the engineer or his 
representative shall have access to all 
branches of the work at any time. 

Laying the Pavement. 

(h) The above described materials shall 
be mixed in the determined proportions in a 
standard asphalt mixer and carried to the 
street at a temperature ranging from 250 
degs. to 325 degs. Fahr. and spread upon the 
binder to such adepth as will ensure a thick- 
ness of 2in. after ultimate compression. 
This compression will be attained by first 
smoothing the surface with a hand roller or 
a light steam roller, after which hydraulic 
cement will be swept over it, when the 
rolling will be continued with a io-ton 
roller, until no impression is made upon the 
surface. A space of 12in. next the kerb shall 
be coated with asphaltic cement, and the 


same ironed into the pavement with hot 


smoothing irons. 


Rock Asphalt. 

Should any of the rock asphalts be used, 
the material shall be a natural bituminous 
limestone or sandstone, or a mixture of the 
two, and shall be prepared and laid in the 
following manner. 

The lumps of rock, after being mixed in 
the proper proportions, shall be finely crushed 
and pulverized, and the powder passed 
through a 20-mesh sieve. In case of the use 
of any asphaltic limestone, or of a mixture 
of an asphaltic limestone and an asphaltic 
sandstone, nothing whatever shall be added 
to or taken from the powder obtained by 
grinding the natural bituminousrock. Should 
it be proposed to use an asphaltic sandstone 
only, which contains more than 9 per cent. 
of natural bitumen, of such a consistency 
that the resulting pavement would prove too 
soft to sustain traffic, the material, if satis- 
factory in other respects, should be made to 
conform with the requirements of section 21, 
by the addition of inorganic dust, in such 
manner and in such proportion as the 
engineer may direct. The powder shall 
contain from g to 12 per cent. of natural 
bitumen. This powder shall be heated ina 
suitable apparatus to 200 or 250 degs. Fahr., 
and must be brought to the ground at a 
temperature of not less than 180 degs. Fahr., 
in carts made for the purpose, and carefully 
spread, as specified for refined asphalt pave- 
ment, to such depth that after having 
received its ultimate compression it will have 
a thickness of 24in. when laid on concrete. 
When the foundation is other than concrete 
it shall be laid on a rin. binder course, as 
heretofore described, and the nett thickness 
of the rock asphalt wearing surface after 
compression shall be 2in. The surface shall 
be rendered perfectly even by tamping, 
smoothing and rolling with heated appliances 
of approved design. 


The Experiments of a French 
Engineer. 


Sie very interesting experiments on re- 

inforcing concrete by means of metal 
are now being discussed in the ‘‘ Genie Civil” 
by M. Considere. In his previous work 
M. Considére has endeavoured to rationalise 
the reinforcement of masses of concrete against 
tensile strains by means of metal bars; but 
his later experiments have been concerned 
with the question of increasing also the com- 
pressive strength of such masses by a suitable 
distribution of metal. He finds that the 
most economical method of strengthening a 
concrete column is to lap it round with wire, 
metal used in this way being from two and 
a half to three times as efficient as an equal 
weight arranged as straight bars parallel to 
the line of thrust. The wire lapping prevents 
failure from shear or from “swelling.” Some 
of the results obtained are very remarkable. 
A number of cylinders 40 millimetres (1°57in ) 
in diameter were moulded out of a mixtue 
of 400 kilogrammes (881lbs.) of cement, with 
1 cub. metre (1°31 cub. yds.) of sand, and were 
wrapped with fine wire, the volume of the 
latter being 0°034 per cent. of the total 
volume. These were tested by crushing at 
different ages, from eight up to one hundred 
days. Similar specimens without the iron 
were also moulded and tested, the compara- 


tive results obtained being as follows :— 
Age of specimen, days .. 8 14 22 23 
Crushing stress, pounds 

per sq. in. with iron re- 

inforcement -» 4,846 6,543 7,368 4,935 10,525 
Crushing stress, pounds 

per sq. in. without iron 

reinforcement .. wae 869) . Fr 4853, "8squeaare 
Weight for weight, the hundred-day old re- 
inforced cylinder is very nearly as strong as 
iron. In some further experiments the cylin- 
ders tested were 15 centimetres (5*goin.) in 


diameter, and varied in length from o’50 


paolo) 
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metre (19'7in.) to 1°30 metre (51°zin.). The 
mixture used was o’800 cub. metre (1'046 
cub. yd.) of gravel, o-400 cub. metre (°523 
cub. yd.) of sand, mixed with, in some cases, 
300 kilogrammes (6611b.) and in others 600 
kilogrammes (1,323lbs.) of cement. The 
short specimens were tested in the laboratory 
of the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées. The 
block without iron failed at a load of 1,0521b. 
per sq.in., whilst another, which was wrapped 
with a spiral of hard-drawn iron wire +in. 
in diameter, wound to a pitch of 1°18in., did 
not fail till the stress reached 5,120lb. per 
sq. in. ; and a third, in which the wire used 
was 0'167 in diameter, wound toa pitch of 
*5gin., did not fail under a load equivalent to 
5,405lb. per sq. in., which was the maximum 
the testing machine was capable of exerting. 
Another cylinder, in which the bulk of the 
metal was in the shape of longitudinal bars, 
failed at a stress of 2,418lb. per sq. in. 
M. Considére states that the latter prism, as 
well as the specimen without iron, both 
failed suddenly, whilst with the spiral-wound 
blocks failure was very gradual. 
further noted that in the best of the spiral- 


| Our Plates. 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 

An architect with but one idea is like the 
painter who could paint no subject but the 
judgment of Solomon, which he repeated large 
and small in every turn of his patron’s man- 
sion.—HaZzvirr. 


NicHoLas’s CHURCH is 


to be the oldest 


ST. 
said 
Leicester. 
and south aisles, and has a square Norman 


' tower much patched with brickwork and 


formerly surmounted by a spire, which was | 


taken down owing to its. insecure condition. 


It contains three bells bearing the respective | 


dates 1617, 1656 and 1710. lwo chapels at 
the east end, dedicated to St. Augustine and 
St Columba, were taken down as early as 
1087. 


_ and takes the place of an old Norman aisle 


It was | 


wound blocks the amount of compression | 


was considerable, being as much as 3°55 
millimetres per metre before any signs of 
cracking could be observed.—(‘‘ Engineer.”) 


Law Cases. 


Leeds New Building By-laws. —On Decem- 
ber 2nd Mr. William Brown, trading as 
Messrs. Haste & Brown, Bramley, appeared 
in answer to asummons at the Leeds Police 
Court for putting in joists 53in. by 3in., 
whereas according to the by-law they should 
have been 8in. deep and 3in. wide. It was 
submitted on behalf of the defendant that 
the joists in question were of steel and there- 
fore much stronger than wooden ones of the 
prescribed dimensions. They would support 
24 cwt. per ft.super., and the greatest strain to 
which they could be put in defendant’s business 
was I cwt. per ft. super. The stipendiary 
magistrate reserved his decision for a week 


which was taken down in the seventeenth 
century. The organ covers the greater por- 


tion of a fine white marble slab, which is | 


supposed to be one of the most ancient grave- 
stones in Leicester. The drawings repro- 


in | 
It consists of nave, chancel, north | 


A th aisl added in 1875, | 
piesa te oe eS. ee. a has cracked and parted by reason of the out- 


duced gained for Mr. J. F. J. Goodacre the | 
third prize offered by the Leicester and | 


Leicestershire Society of Architects in 1893 
for measured drawings, and also a National 
book prize in 1894.—The Mayo School of 
Arts, Lahore, India, is built of red brick in 


the late Mogul style, and is a good example | 


No 


of brick architecture in Northern India. 


stone is to be found in the neighbourhood of | 


Lahore; little is used in this building, and 
what is used has been brought from Delhi 
(some hundreds of miles away). It is a red 


sandstone of much about the same colour as 
the bricks employed, and is therefore not | 
effective. 


It will be noticed in the drawing 


ELEVATION. SOUTH DOORWHY. 


- 4” 


SECTION. 


ecert 


t— FP 


SCHLE___FOR MOULDINGS. 


PLAN, 


CHURCH OF ST, N.CHOLAS, 


JUNB, 1893. 
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SCHLE__FOR _POORWHY. 


\ 


LEICESTER. 


(by Mr. W. Campbell Oman, A.R.I.B.A.) that — 
stone is only used for the corbels at the 
imposts of the openings. The tracery in the — 
heads of the arches is of intricate geometrical — 
design in purpose-made bricks. ’ 


AN appeal is being made 


Honeychurch for funds to restore the 


y 
J 


hurch. : 
church at MHoneychurch, — 


This edifice is one of the few Early English 


_ churches in Devonshire —perhaps the only one 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY J. F. J. 


that was left almost untouched by the church 
builders and church restorers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries—and, consequently, 
we have here surviving till to-day, but in 
imminent danger of absolute destruction, a 
building with some of the most beautiful 
and most interesting specimens of the eccle- 
siastical architecture of the twelfth century, 
and some, perhaps, even earlier. The Early 
English arch between the chancel and the 
nave, which is of special architectural value, 


; : 
t 
} 


{ 


ward pressure of the roof, and the beautiful — 


tower is bulging and showing signs of 
falling. 


» 


Tue Jacobean Cloth Hall } 


The Cloth Hall 


at Newbury. at Newbury, having been 


purchased from a body of 
charity trustees and restored, at a cost of 
about £2,000, has been converted into a 
local museum and art gallery as a memorial 
of the late Queen Victoria. The restored 
Cloth Hall belonged to the Fellowship of 


in the reign of Henry VIII. and incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1601. In the reign of 
Edward IIL, Newbury was a place of great 
commercial importance, and sent no less 


than three deputies or representatives to a 


: 


p. 


| 


7 
the Weavers of Newbury, a company founded ~ 


: 
J 


<€ 


great conference at Westminster, the chief 
business of which was to frame laws for the 
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CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS, LEICESTER. 


“management and regulation of the woollen 
manufacture in England. In the sixteenth 
century the production of a superior kind of 
broadcloth made their popular local hero, 
John Winchcombe, known as Jack of New- 
berie, famous in history. The Cloth Hall 
was built in the time of James I. Messrs. 
George Elms & Son were the contractors, 


and Mr. Frank Mount was the architect. of | 


the restoration. There are practically three 
floors, and two of these are available for 
objects of local interest, which will form a 
museum. The ground floor is laid with 
large square paving tiles, and the wainscot 
consists of an interesting collection of Dutch 
tiles illustrating Dutch scenes. The entrance 
lobby is laid with squares of blackand white 
marble, and a fine oak staircase leads to the 
second storey, the floor of which is laid with 
English oak. Above this is a loft running 
the whole length of the building, a few feet 
below the old open-timbered roof. The 
Jacobean carving on the exterior has been 
carefully preserved. 


A GENERAL meeting of this 
York Architect- Society was held last week 
ural Society. when the president, Mr. 
C. H. Channon, F.R.I.B.A., delivered his in- 
augural address. In the course of his remarks 


he referred to the number of architects in the | 


district of undoubted ability and repute who 
still held aloof from joining the Society, 
_and expressed a hope that some means might 
be devised for bringing the members of the 
profession more closely in touch with each 
other. In referring to the question of the 
Institute and allied societies, mention was 
made of the action taken by the Northern 
Architectural Association. A short time ago 
the hon. secretary of that Society wrote to 
all the free libraries in Northumberland and 
Durham and asked them to obtain for cir- 
culation the books mentioned in the list 
recommended to students by the Royal 
‘Institute of British Architects, and in most 
cases the request had been readily complied 
with. The president then offered some in- 
structive and practical remarks on the plan- 
ning and construction of fever hospitals, 
this subject being the one which had been 
before the students during the year At the 
conclusion of his address he presented prizes 
offered for competition by the Society to 
students, the subject being “A design for 
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a small fever hospital.” 
placed first in order of merit were by Mr. 
J. O. Thompson, and the second by Mr. 
D. Harvey. 


Tue New York department 
stores are colossal buildings. 
One firm does business, with 
the assistance of 4,000 employees, in a build- 
ing in which the floor space is twenty-four 
acres. A new building of this kind was 
opened recently, into which many improve- 
ments have been introduced. The immense 
floor area is not swept and dusted. The 
cleaning is done by a mechanical arrange- 
ment. An arrangement of piping goes to 
every part of the building, with many 
hundred outlets for hose attachments. A 
steam-pump in the engine-room exhausts 
the air in the pipes, and as the hose attach- 
ment is moved over the floors, carpets and 


A New York 
Store. 


_ shelving, all dust and dirt are sucked into 
_ the tubes and go whirling down to the 


crematory in the basement, where they are 


| destroyed. Besides these things, there are 


large chutes down which the accumulation 


| 


The drawings | 


| of paper boxes and wrappers of all sorts 


descends to give fuel to the engines. Pure 
filtered water, cooled by an ice machine to a 
temperature of 40 degs., is pumped to every 
part of the building; for those who will be 
thirsty on hot days, and for the preservation 
of perishable goods in the grocery and other 
departments, the ice machine makes 2 tons 
of ice daily. In the building there are 
thirty-three hydraulic lifts. There are four 
moving staircases, which also help to move 
the crowds to the different floors, and these 
have a capacity of 40,000 persons an hour. 
An innovation here introduced for the first 
time is the pneumatic parcel tube. Your 
purchase descends to the huge receiving 
room, where it is wrapped up and returned 
like a flash to the employee who makes the 
sale. There are eighteen miles of this brass 
tubing in the pneumatic system. For warm- 
ing the air in winter and cooling it in 
summer pure air is drawn through shafts 
from above the roof, and is filtered through 
three screens and passed through a tempering 
cell, after which huge circular fans distribute 
the warmed air through galvanized tubes to 
all parts of the building. Other exhaust 
fans empty the building of the used-up air, 
the plant working at the rate of 12,000,000 
cub. ft. per hour. 


RECORD. 
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Views and Reviews. 
Builders’ Steam Plant. 

The scope of this little book hardly allows 
us to deal with it at any length; but it will 
undoubtedly be of service to many builders 
and contractors and their foremen who have 
to look after any steam engines used on their 
works. The author does not attempt to set 
forth the mechanics of steam engines, but 
deals with the defects to which they are 
liable. Chapter 1, for example, deals with 
water in cylinders and leakages, and then 
follow chapters on knocks, lubrication, mis- 
cellaneous matters, indicator diagrams, valve 
setting, and some remarks on the choice of 
an engine; all of which should be of use and 
help to those concerned with building opera- 
tions where steam- power is used. 


“ The Care and Management of Stationary Steam 
Engines,” by Charles Hurst. London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. Price 1s, 
nett. 


Carpentry and Joinery. 

We have received the first two parts of a 
new volume, published under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. G. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A., 
in similar form to “Modern House Con- 
struction,” which he also edited and was 
published by the same publishers. The book 
was undertaken with the idea of providing a 
more up-to-date and complete work on the 
lines of Newland’s “ Carpenter and Joiner’s 
Assistant,” which has been accepted as an 
authority for nearly half a century. Car- 
pentry and joinery is to-day done under a 
widely different system than it was when 
Newland published his volume. Wood- 
working machinery, for instance, has created 
almost a revolution and is in universal 
application. It is therefore apparent that the 
want of such a book as this is considerable, and 
the need, we hope, will be worthily filled by 
this publication. It is, of course, too early 
to judge of the success or failure in complete 
form from these two volumes, but so far as 
we can judge from these it promises to be a 
complete success. The work will be divided 
into sixteen sections, namely, styles of archi- 
tecture, woods, woodworking tools and 
machinery, drawing and drawing instru- 
ments, practical geometry, strength of timber 
and timber framing, carpentry, joinery and 
handrailing, air-tight case-making, cabinet- 
making, wood-carving, shop management, 
estimating, building law, and index and 
glossary, &c. These sections are being 
written by experts in their respective branches. 
In the first volume Mr. G. Lister Sutcliffe con- 
tributes the first section on architectural styles. 
This, of its kind, is a good summary of the 
subject, containing fairly safe statements, but 
it would have been better if fewer archzolo- 
gical facts and less of the drybones of archi- 
tectural history had been given in the 
already limited space available, and more 
devoted to showing the reasons and causes 
of the forms, namely, the evolution of 
architecture, drawing lessons for everyday 
guidance. Of course the section is intended 
solely for craftsmen, but a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing—the deplorable state 
of joinery detail to-day shows that; and we 
would therefore have considered it better if 
this book had dealt with it either instruc- 
tively and suggestively or not at all, 
leaving the joiner to obtain his knowledge 
of the styles from the books devoted to 
history alone, where their completeness 
would force anyone studying them to obtain 
a fuller knowledge, when he might be trusted 
to form an approximately right judgment. 
Such a scanty article as this can only 
lead to hermif read by craftsmen as giving a 
sufficient view of the subject, and if not so 
read is a useless waste of space. The second 
section on ‘“ Woods: their Characteristics ’’ 
is by Mr. Frank Tiffany, an authority on 
the subject, and is most complete, and un- 
doubtedly will be of the greatest use.. This 
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section is continued in the next volume, 
which contains in addition Section III., on 
“ Wood-working Tools and Machinery,” by 
Mr. A. Mackintosh. Numerous illustrations 
are given, and it appears to be a complete 
discussion of the _ subject. The cover, 
designed by Mr. Talwin Morris, is an “ Art 
Nouveau” inanity, with absolutely nothing 
to recommend it. Fora volume intended as 


a work of reference something more stable | 


should have been chosen. 


“The Modern Carpenter and Joiner and Cabinet- 
maker,” edited by G. Lister Sutcliffe, A.R.I.B.A. London : 
The Gresham Publishing Co., 34, Southampton Street, 
Strand, W.C. Tobe published in eight divisional volumes, 
price 7s. 6d, each. 


Heysfones. 


Lincoln Cathedral—A new stained glass 
window has been erected in the Angel Choir. 


Change of Address.—Messrs. Anthony 


Scott & Son, architects, have removed from | 


46, William Street, Drogheda, to 34, Lower 
Sackville Street, Dublin. 


New Premises in Fleet Street, E.C., have 
just been erected for Sell’s Advertising Agency, 
Ltd. 
architects, and Messrs. Perry Brothers, of 
Cambridge Heath, the builders. 


A new Pulpit in Urney Parish Church has 
been erected as a memorial to the late Dean 
of Derry and Rector of Urney. It is of Gothic 
design, and made of carved oak, and was 
constructed by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
Exeter, and erected by Mr. James M‘Clay, of 
Strabane. 


A Monument which was recently sent out 
from England has been erected at Belmont, 
in the little cemetery of Thomas's Farm, to 
the memory of the officers and men of the 
1st Battalion 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers 
who were killed in action at the battle of 
Belmont, on November 23rd, 1899. The 
memorial is of white marble, and consists of 
a Celtic cross resting on a bevelled base. 


Westminster Abbey Pulpit—The pulpit 
which has been in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey for forty years has been presented to 
the new Cathedral of St. Anne at Belfast. 
The authorities of the Abbey are substituting 
for this pulpit an ancient wooden one, from 
which it is believed Archbishop Cranmer 
preached before Edward VI. The value of 
the gift, so far as mere money is concerned, 
has been estimated by competent authorities 
at £2,000. 


composed of carved yellow Mansfeld stone 
and coloured marble, and is a mixture of the 
Early English and French styles. 


Peterborough Cathedral. —Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
R.A., has reported to the Peterborough 
Cathedral Restoration Committee that he 
finds one bay in the south aisle of the choir 
is in a very unsatisfactory state. There has 


been a settlement, and cracks have occurred 


showing through the depth of some large 
stones. The transverse vaulting-rib in this 
bay is quite out of its. proper shape. It has 
been shaken and is twisted, and the rubble 
“filling in” around has been disturbed. 
The settlement has affected the adjacent 
window eastward in the aisle wall; one of 
its mullions is bent and cracked, and part 
of the stone arch has slipped. At the annual 
meeting of the Restoration Committee last 
* week it was decided that the work necessary 
be proceeded with at once, and it will dispose 
entirely of the balance the committee has in 
hand. The sum of £1,500 is still required 
for the repair of the north and south transepts, 
which will complete the great work of pre- 
servation commenced in 1883. 
the restoration of the famous west front has 
been £13,000. 


Messrs. Still, Wheat & Luker were the | 


The cost of. 


| Abbey. 


Cow Honeybourne Church has been re- | 


paired. Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Eves- 
ham, were the contractors. 


Change of Address.-— Messrs. Charles Bell, 
Withers & Meredith, architects and surveyors, 


| have removed from 3, Salters Hall Court, to 


50, Cannon Street, E.C. 


A Statue of King Edward VII., in bronze, 
and a replica of that which has been 
presented to Madras, has been erected at 
Reading. The figure is oft. in height, and 
stands upon a pedestal of Italian granite. 
The sculptor is Mr. G, E. Wade. 


the fitting up with their patent stable fittings 
of an extensive range of stabling at Woburn 


nature with which they have been recently 
favoured by the Duke of Bedford. 
Partnership.—Mr. R. Singer Hyde, M.S.A., 
of Worthing, has taken into partnership his 
son Mr. R. R. Wentworth .Hyde, M.S.A. 


Mr. Hyde, senior, for upwards of a quarter of | 


a century has been a well-known practitioner 


| in the south of England, and was for some 


time in practice with the late Mr. Edmund 
Scott, of Brighton. 


Barry Free Libraries Committee recently 
considered the award of Mr. Thomas E. 
Colcutt, in respect to the competitive designs 


| for new municipal buildings, including the 


free library towards which Mr. Carnegie has 
given £8,000. The first prize was awarded 


This is the second order of this | 
| Old Cliftonians who fell in South Africa, 
/ has awarded the first premium to Messrs. 


A new Organcosting £460 has been placed 
in Claines Church, Worcester. 


In the R.I.B.A. Journal for December 6th 
there is a very useful and practical article on 
“Fire Escapes in American Commercial 
Buildings” by C. A. Daubney. 

A new Drawing Office at Keyham is to he 
erected for the chief engineer’s department 
in Keyham Yard, Devonport. It will have 
grey limestone facings and Portland stone 
dressings. The cost will be about £9,000. 
The Admiralty have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. A. R. Lethbridge & Son, of Tracy 


Woburn Abbey Stables.—-The St. Pancras | Building Yard, Plymouth, and the work is 


| Ironwork Co., Ltd., have recently completed | *© Commence at once. 


A War Memorial Competition. — The 
assessor, Mr. R. Seldon Wornum, in the 
competition for the proposed memorial to 


Walter 5.. Paul & James, of Baldwin 
Street, Bristol; the second to Mr. E. W. 
Marsnall, of 139, Oxford Street, London, W. ; 
and the third to Mr. Percy 5. Worthington, 
M.A., of 46, Brown Street, Manchester. 


Fluidity in Marble.— Another instance of 


| fluidity in marble under pressure is pointed 


| out by Mr. Spencer Pickering in a letter to 
A Carnegie Library Competition.—The © 


to Messrs. C. E. Hutchinson and E. Harding | 


Payne, 11, John Street, Bedford Row, London, 
W.C ; @nd,.Mc Wo" He Ashierd,; 424, 


| Stratford Road, Park Hill, Birmingham ; 


3rd, Mr. George Dicken Lewis, ‘Talbot 
Chambers, Shrewsbury. The buildings will 
be constructed to the plans of the successful 
competitors. 

St. James’s Church, Radley, has been 
thoroughly restored under the direction of Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott, F S.A. The original contract 
placed with Messrs. Wyatt & Son, of Oxford, 
was for £1,055, for new roof, under-pinning 
the walls, restoring the tower and battle- 
ments, and renovating the interior. As the 
work proceeded, however, the building was 
found in a far worse state than was antici- 
pated. The chancel roof was in decay, 
necessitating complete renewal, the chancel 
arch required re-building in stone, and expen- 
diture on the tower ceiling was necessary. 
These additions have brought the total cost 


S| to £1,350. 
The pulpit was designed by Sir | 


Gilbert Scott, R.A. It is octagonal in shape, | Wesleyan chapel at St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, is 


Reinforced Construction for a Church.--A 


being erected at a cost of about £6,000. 
The construction of the building is being 
built. on the Cottanein system of reinforced 
construction. It is a system of steel-cored 
brick and steel-cored cement construction. 
The interesting points in the construction of 
the church are the steel-cored brick caisson 
foundations, the steel-cored brick hollow 
walls, the reinforced cement gallery and the 
octagonal dome with lantern and cupola 
above. The walls of the church are being 
constructed «f  steel-cored brick in two 
thicknesses of 3in., with air-space between, 
which will be utilised for heating and 
ventilating purposes. The octagonal domed 
roof will be constructed of two thicknesses, 
with air space between, the inner surface 
being formed of steel-cored brick and the 
outer surface, exposed to the weather, of steel- 
cored cement finished in cement. No zinc 
or lead will be employed for the construction 
of the gutters, flashings, or flats. All these 
will be formed of cement. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. F. J. Commin, of Exeter. 
The contractor is M. Paul Cottancin, of 
France, the joinery work being in the hands 
of Messrs. Westcott, Austin & White, of 
Exeter, 


“Nature.” It is, or was, to be seen in the 
Alhambra, at Granada, where two alabaster 
slabs which formed the jambs of a doorway, 
owing to the pressure brought to bear upon 
them by the settlement of the building, have 
bulged out from the wall by as much 
as 6in. or 7in. The slabs were about 7it. 
long, 1ft. wide and about 2in. in thickness. 


The Death of Mr. John Hungerford 
Pollen, M.A., lessens the very small number 
of survivors of the group of men who had 


| so much to do with making the collections 


at South Kensington what they are. For 


| some years he actually held office in the 


Museum as acting keeper of the National Art 
Library, and until quite recently his expert 
opinion was continually sought by the autho- 
ritiesin purchases of woodwork and furniture. 
On this subject he was for long one of the 
leading authorities, and the handbooks that 
he wrote for the Museum were among the 
most popular of an always popular series. 
He also acted as examiner for the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art in historic ornament, 


and was frequently employed as a lecturer. 


- Masters and Men. 


Wear Joiners’ Wages. — The arbitrator 
appointed to consider the proposed reduction 
of wages of joiners employed in the Wear 
shipyards from 38s. 6d. to 37s. per week gave 
his award last week, to the effect that the 
wages are to be reduced by ts. 6d. as from 
January Ist, 1903. 

Wages in the Engineering Trade.—The 
secretaries of various trade unions have 


received a notification from the North-East — 


Coast Engineering Employers’ Association of 


a general reduction of wages in all the 


associated workshops, in consequence of severe 
depression of trade. The reductions proposed 
are 5 per cent. on piecework, 2s. a week on 


time rates over 30s., Is. 6d. over 25s., and Is. — 


under 25s., to take effect from February 2nd. 


Suggestions of Improvements asked for.— 
Messrs. Clark, Chapman & Co., engineers, 
Gateshead, have issued a circular to their 
employees inviting their suggestions with a 
view to developing industry in the use of 


machinery or appliances that would cheapen — 


or improve the quality of the work. The 
suggestions are to be sent in writing at the 
beginning of each month, and their merits 
will be considered by a committee. The 
workmen will receive a pecuniary reward for 
suggestions that are adopted. 
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SIR. THOMAS DREW’S ADDRESS. 


A Goes opening meeting of the session of 
the Royal Institute of Architects of 
Ireland was held on Thursday last at Dublin. 
The president, Sir Thomas Drew, delivered 
his inaugural address, in the course of which 
he said :— 

The revision of our recognised form of 
building contract has now become a pressing 
question, chiefly in consequence of the com- 
munications addressed to us by the Irish 
Builders’ Association, and of the favourable 
view taken of many of their proposals by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and of 
other bodies representing the profession in 
England. The present recognised general 


conditions of contract have stood the test of | 


experience for many years fairly well, and 
have been generally accepted by both parties 
to the contract. No desire for any radical 
change has been expressed on the part of the 
employers. From the nature of the case this 
could hardly have been expected so far, but 
as they will naturally look to us to safe- 
guard their interests, it would seem proper to 
endeavour to ascertain their views by con- 
sulting public boards representing employers 
and by adopting any other means in our 
power before consenting to any radical 
change in the present recognised form of 
contract, There appear to be two such 
changes proposed—(a) the appointment of 
an independent arbitrator to adjudicate 
during the progress of the work on such 
questions as the meaning of the plans and 
specification, hitherto left to the sole decision 
of the architect; (b) the taking of the 
quantities part of the contract. 

A most laudable desire has lately sprung 
up amongst our junior members and aspi- 
rants in the profession to improve the system 
of architectural education, witha view of 
obtaining a distinctive qualification by com- 
pulsory examination, as in other professions, 
and, I presume, of paving the way ultimately 
. to the statutory registration of all practising 
architects. I am sure the senior members 
sympathise with this desire thoroughly, and 
would be most willing to aid the movement 
in any way in their power. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry read the annual report 
of the Council, which stated that the year, 
though comparatively uneventful, had been 
characterised by steady work. Particular 
reference was made in it to the proposed 
College of Science buildings at Dublin, and 
the remarks of Mr. Austen Chamberlain as 
to the architect for the work—already re- 
ported in these columns. The statement of 
accounts showed a balance in hand of for. 

The following were elected to constitute 
the Council for the ensuing year:—C. J. 


MacCarthy, Sir Thomas Drew, R. C. Orpen, | 


W. M. Mitchell, J. Rawson Carroll, A. E. 
Murray, G. Pb. Sheridan, F. Batchelor and 
G. Geoghegan. 

A resolution in favour of the registration 
of architects was proposed by Mr. Frederick 
Shaw and seconded by Mr. H. Allbery. Sir 
Thomas Drew said that he was one of those 


opposed to registration, and he would move | 


as an amendment that no steps be at present 
taken in the matter. Mr. Murray seconded 
the amendment. Mr. J. Rawson Carroll 
suggested that the original motion be with- 
drawn. 
parent institution in London which should 
first move in this matter. After further dis- 
cussion the motion was withdrawn, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
The Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the Institute was held 
in the evening in the Shelbourne Hotel. 
Mr. George C. Ashlin, president, occupied 
the chair, and nearly seventy guests were 
present. 


In his opinion, it should be the | 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Sir Thomas Drew in proposing the toast — 
of “Our Guests” referred to the history of | 


architecture in Ireland during the last century. 
He mentioned as elements which had mili- 
tated against the advance of Irish architecture 


~-the Act of Union, the long wars which had | 


absorbed their attention early in the century, 
and the Irish famine. He pointed to the 
revival of architecture in 1850, and said that 
for the last half century architecture had 
come to the front, and their profession had 
become consolidated. Architects, he thought, 


should not confine themselves to bricks and | 


mortar. The citizens of Dublin should 
combine, through the organization of their 
societies, in a grand conspiracy to keep the 
Treasury and Parliament in order. 


Mr. Ryan, president of the Institute of | 


Civil Engineers, said engineers might with 


advantage be associated with architects in | 
Many engineering | 


more ways than one. 
works would have benefited if architects had 
been consulted. 

The president, in replying to the toast of 


the Institute, suggested that in the Royal | 


Hibernian Academy there might be sucha 


thing as an architectural as distinct froma | 


sculptural school, which would attract archi- 
tects, and contribute to the education of 
aspirants for the profession. He referred to 
the unsightliness of the dreadful foreground 
to the Custom House, near Beresford Place, 
and said, in the other direction, they had also 
the halfpenny bridge. That was a subject 
which the Corporation might take up. 


Surveying ¢ Sanitation. 


Overcrowding in Barracks.—A _ coroner’s 
jury recently had to consider at the Gravesend 
Barracks the death, from suffocation in bed, 
of a six-months-old child. Five persons had 
been compelled to live and sleep in one 
room and in one bed. The medical officer 
of the barracks had reported this and other 
cases of overcrowding to the commanding 
officer, but nothing had been done. 

Sewerage of Carlisle.—At a meeting of 
the Sewage Disposal Committee of the 
Carlisle Town Council, last week it was 
decided to recommend the Council to adopt 
a scheme for treating the sewage of the city 
on the bacteriological system, according to a 
report prepared by Professor Dibdin and Mr. 
Markes, city surveyor, at an estimated cost 
of £60,000. The scheme provides for pump- 
ing apparatus sufficient to pump six times 
the normal dry weather flow as required by 
the Local Government Board. 

Marlborough House Insanitary.—_In the 
course of re-decorating and improving Marl- 
borough House for the reception of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales it was found 
that the drainage system was in an extremely 
dangerous condition and will have to be 


completely renewed. The building may not | 


be habitable before the end of next year. 
The defects appear to have been in existence 
for years. All the principal corridors and 
apartments of the residence are to be re- 
papered and re-painted, and elaborate plans 
of designs in mouldings, plastering and 
colour effects will be carried out, the Princess’ 
private suite, for instance, being entirely 
re-modelled. 


seriously dilapidated, and is being renovated. 
The pavement has been relaid, some of the 
buttresses underpinned, the roofs of the 
presbytery and the tower repaired, and a 
complete system of drainage carried out. It 
is desired to repair the roof and ceiling of the 
transepts, which are in a dangerous condition, 
and other structural repairs are necessary to 
ensure the safety of the building. 


Builders Notes. — 


Mr. Robert Hughes, builder and con- 
tractor, of Liverpool and Egremont, died 
recently at the age of fifty-seven. 


The Scarborough Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion held its annual dinner last Saturday 
week. Mr. A. W. Sinclair presided. Mr. 
Oxley Smith proposed the “ Architects and 
Surveyors,” which was responded to by Mr. 
H. A. Chapman, A.R.I.B.A. 


The Building Trade in Leicester, in com- 
mon with other parts of the country, is by 
no means satisfactory at the present time. 
Very few contracts are coming out, and 
speculative work is said to be overdone. As 
a consequence there are a large number of 
unoccupied houses to be found in the town. 


The Builders’ Foremen’s Association held 
a meeting on Saturday, November 2oth, at 
the Memorial Hall, when Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, author of “ Garden Cities of To- 
morrow,” delivered an interesting lecture on 
the general scheme of garden cities ard the 
work of the Garden City Association. At 
the conclusion of the meeting the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: ‘‘ That 
the project of garden cities is practicable 
and goes far towards solving the housing 
problem.” 


The Grand Central Council of Fire 
Brigades has nominated the chairman of 
the Fire Prevention Committee (Mr. Edwin 
O. Sachs) as President of the International 
Technical Commission on Fire Protection 
in recognition of his services to the fire- 
brigade forces of the world. The Grand 
Central Council represents the leading Fire 
Brigades Associations of Europe, including 
the National Fire Brigades Union of England, 
as also of the United States, and some of the 
South American Republics, and was consti- 
tuted on the occasion of the Paris Fire 
Congress of 1899. Its headquarters are 
Brussels, and its executive meets half-yearly. 


Concrete Floors.—Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson 
& Co., Ltd., of London and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the pioneers of the trade of paviors in 
granite concrete, are just completing a floor 
measuring over 10,000 sq. yds. in one area for 
Messrs. Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies at Ipswich. 
This firm has carried out several very large 
paving contracts in recent years, such as 
Chatham Naval Barracks, over 15,000 yds. ; 
Bulford Camp, Salisbury Plain, 22,000 yds. ; 
L. & N.W.R. warehouses, Birmingham, 6,000 
yds. ; Messrs. Ransome & Co.’s new works at 
Newark, 5,000 yds. ; Pulsometer Engineering 
Co.’s new works at Reading; the British 
Electric Transformer Co.’s new works at 
Hayes, &c., &c. 


Protection of Brickfields.—The Manchester 
and District Master Brickmakers’ Protection 
Society have been in communication with 
the Manchester city justices with reference to 
persons sleeping out and damaging brick- 
works. Their principal object, they state, is 
to impress upon the justices the desirability 
of adequate punishment being given to these 


| men, who nightly come in bands, molest 


their watchmen, and generally take possession 
of their property. ‘The members of the 
Society think that a more regular punish- 
ment ought to be inflicted than is now the 


| case, some justices dismissing the prisoners 


Abbey Dore Church.—The old Cistercian | 
Abbey Church at Dore, Hereford, has become | 


or inflicting a nominal punishment, and 
others giving the prisoners as much as one 
month. The justices have consented to 
receive a deputation. 

London County Council.—At last week’s 
meeting of the Council Mr. Cousins took 
occasion—on a report from the Housing 


* Committee recommending an expenditure 


of £51,986 for the erection of more dwellings 
on the Reid’s Brewery estate, and also that 
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the work should be done by the Works Com- 
mittee—to have another tilt at the Works 
Department. He said that blocks had 
already been put up on this site by contrac- 
tors at £300 under the architect’s estimate, 
whilst those put up by the Works Depart- 
ment on the same site had been taken at 
the architect's estimate. The Council had 
put contractors and the Works Department 
side by side on this work for comparison. 
He moved to refer the report back. After 
further discussion, however, the report was 
adopted bya large majority.—The Highways 
Committee brought up a big scheme for the 
electrification of another section of South 
London tramways, three miles in length, at 
a cost of £133,000. This was adopted.—The 
Parks Committee submitted their report with 
reference to the undertaking given by Sir J. 
Whittaker Ellis not to build upon his land 
on the Twickenham side of the river, so as to 
interfere with the amenities of the view from 
Richmond Hill. 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited s sources should be sent to 
“The Edttor" at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the followmg Wednesday’s tssue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated wll be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpERS’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Brierley Hill (Staffs).—For the erection of a tech- 
nical school and free library, for the Brierley Hill Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. Lewis Harper, architect :— 


A. & S. T. Bishop, Brierley Hill £5 365 
W. Hopkins, Birmingham 5,300 
Sapcote & Sons, Birmingham 5,267 


eoeks & Tandy, Quarry Bank, near B Brier- 


ley Hill ; 5,120 
J. Herbert, Wolverhampton aa) mete) 55004" 
Meredith, Cradley ae Ae Vettes! AA O78, 
Pd, Jones, Wolverhampton - Sey geste 4,005) 
Griffiths, The Lye, near Stourbridge 4 805 
Dallow, Blackheath, West Bromwich 4,700 
Guest & Sons. Brettell Lane, Stourbridge 4,650 
Oakley & Coulson, Dudley .. .. .. 4,627 
C. A. Norton,* Brierley Hill.. .. .. 4,457 

* Accepted. 


Bromsgrove.—For the erection of a new asylum near 
Bromsgrove, for the Worcestershire County Council. 
Mr. George T. Hine, F.R.I.BA., architect, Westminster. 
Quantities by Mr. G. Kenwick, FSi, Birmingham — 

J. G. Fincher & Sop Stratford on- 


Avon : . £201,450 8 4 
BE, Davey, Ltd, Southend on- 

Seaeeee 198 502 0 Oo 
J. Howe & Com ‘West Hartlepool 194,630 0 oO 
Kellett & Sons, Ltd., Northtield 

and London .. . I9gI,7o2 1 8 
McCormick & Sons, London .. 190,6,/8 0 o 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol.. 190,202 0 o 
J. Guest & Son, Stourbridge 108,725 0 O 
D. W. Davies, Cardiff r 184,090 0 Oo 
J. Parnell & Son, Rugby 183,286 O oO 
Ww. Walkerdene, Derby.. 182,856 o o 
J. Tilt, Bromsgrove.. . 179,999 0 oO 
W. Sapcote & Sons, "Birmingham 179,6t6 o ao 
H, Lovatt, Wolverhampton 178.949 90 0 
Te Herbert, Wolverhampton.. 176,869 0 oO 


J. Dallow, Blackheath, Birming- 
ham .. me) 170,300 


one) 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge 175,922 0 0 
J. Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham 174,776 o o 
W. Lee & Son, Aston, Birmingham 173,659 o o 
T. Rowbotham, Birmingham I7I,210 0 O 
Gowing & Ingram, Birmingham.. 170,468 o o 
T. Lowe & Son, Burton-on-lrent 168,132 0 o 
C. G. Hill, Coventry 5 0 167,100 (0) 0 
W. Hopkins, Birmingham 167,000 0 O 

oe) 


W. Crane, Ltd., Nottingham : 


». 166,135 
H. Willcock & Co, is ares 


tonics 164,448 0 oO 
F. L. Jones, “Wolverhampton 161,958 Oo oO 
J. & A. Brazier, Bromsgrove 161,700 0 oO 
I, Johnson, Birmingham 161,220 0 O 
F, Evans, Nottingham .. .. 156,576 0 oO 
Smith & Pitts, Birmingham 30 154,880 0 Oo 
B. Whitehouse & Sons,* Birming- 

ham .. oe ae) 15/R,A75> 0100 

* ‘Accepted. 
Doncaster.— For supply and laying about 10,ocoyds 


of 3in., 4in., 5in., 6in., and 7in. cast-iron mains, with. 
valves, hydrants, &e, and the construction of a service 
reservoir to hold 250 ooogals., for the Doncaster Rural 
District Council. Mr. John Simmons, M.IC.E., Bank 
Chambers, High Street, Doncaster, FS ae — 


pie Rowland, Northwich , eA o7oL, 4 
Parkin & Co., Horsforth, Leeds <2) 532275 07 O 
LC. Starkey, Hull 5138 3 11 
Sprakes & Sons, Doncaster 4,995 0 O 
S. Saunders, Birmingham.. .. 4.905 0 O 
Bushby & Sons, Preston Leyburn .. 4,699 0 oO 
Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham we 4,520 0 O 
B. Roberts, * 69 Beckett Road, Don- 
caster .. Gout Orie 1 

W. Doleman, Dewsbury ee a i 
G. Hall, Sheffield 4,149 0 O 


me Accepted. ; 


London.—For the erection of a home for female 
attendants at the Darenth Asylum, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board :— 


Enness Brothers, Erith Road, Erith . £7,948 
Goddard & Son, Farnham and Dorking . 7,600 
W. Reason, 47 Rosebery Avenue, E.C. .. 7;517 
J. Lonsdale, Swanley Junction .. co Fee E 
S. Page & Son, Borough Hill, Croydon ee 7,420 
J. J. Wise, jun, Queen Street, Deal :. 7,264 


Cropley Brothers, Ltd., High Street, Epsom 7,149 
H. Wall & Co, Carlton Works, Kentish 


Town, N.W. .. coe. ao eR 
J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth, SUA Coteau as 9,115 
R. L. Tonge, Jubilee Road, Watford 7,098 
Scott & Branton, Greenhithe eee ee 6.955, 
J. & C. Bowyer, Weston Street, Upper 

Norwood .. 6,888 


W. Lawrence & Son,* Waltham. Cross, N. 6,854 
* Accepted. [Architect’s revised estimate, £7,¢63.] 


London.—For works at the Brecknock School, for the 
London School Board :— 


J. Simpson & Son . ar rar eay707 10 
C. Dearing & Son Ree Be 8 ob | Gok ey eas) 
W. M. Dabbs eulda, Pcl eat mae arAnO2 atOlO 
J.Grover & Son .. 3. 2s se 4,392 0 O 
J. Willmott & Sons .. .. «- 4,388 0 oO 
Marchant & Hirst Gat us 4.339. 01,0 
i MG@Leen ) Aen ae 4,289 0 O° 
G. S. S. Williams & Son ogee 4,285 0 oO 
Patman & Eeertughanl Ltds. 4,267 0 O 
H- Gough & "Go, <5 << 4,223 0 O 
McCormick & Sons 4,178 0 0 
H. Wall & Co. 4,177, 0 0 
CiCoxm Arts 4,140 0 O 
Treasure & Son es ; 4,018 0 O 
E. Lawrence & Sons*.. 3,949 0 O 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


London, N.—For laying new fire mains at the Corn- 
wallis Road Workhouse, Holloway, for the Guardians 
of St. Mary, Islington. Wiliam Smith, A.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect, 65 Chancery Lane, E.C.:— 


Moorwood & Sons als - £475 5 
Shand; ‘Masonmeo 0.68 oc) ect as ei Wels s 5010 3 
May . Seas Restieess) cee LONG 
Li cteyeonther & Sons aGbsetese ee. 402°62 
Harris Be See ay MeO os 389-0 
Harding & Son > 365 6 


fArchitect’s estimate, £720, including architect's com- 
mission digging, cutting away, filling in, and making 
good which is not included in above estimate.] 


Reigate (Surrey).—For the erection of a residence on 


Wray Lane, Reigate Hill, tor Mr. F. Vigers. Mr. A. 
Waring Venner, architect, Redhill: — 

Gin arsons) sa) cee eee £2,850 A. B. Wiles . £2,580 
J. Waycott .. .. .. 2,755 | A. ByApted 2,544 
Buckman & Lewis .. 2,712 | W. Wickman.. .. 2,495 


Bushby & Sons., .. 2,709] E. Worssell*.. .. 2,486 
* Amended and accepted. 


Roydon (Essex).—For the erection of a house and 
lodge at Roydon, for Mr. C. A. Christie, of Hoddesdon, 
Herts. Messrs. Newman & Newman, architects, 31 
Tooley Street, London Bridge. Quantities by Messrs. 
Selby & Saunders, of 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


S.W. :— 
House, Lodge, &c, 
Bés i) ter var RA er ee ee gence 72 £00 
Sharpington : ae esto bs 4, O00u te 0730) 
Lawrence & Som «<. .. -<« «= 4,494 ». 604 
Hitch . 4 sie AyASE a xe OO> 
Holloway Brothers. : 4,366 .. 673 
Webster & Cannon .. 4,328 748 
Horrocks .. Pte Oo 41275, we 070 
Goddard & Sons 4,196 .. 6096 
Bentley . a eal eA ETS ee. (GOS 
J. Hunt,* Hoddesdon a0 » 3,958 «- 638 


* Accepted. 

Risea (Mon).—For the erection of a new mixed school 
at Danygraig, Risca, Mon, for the Risca School Board. 
Mr. Ernest N. Johnson, architect, Risca :— 

Davies Brothers, Abercarn sel we £4,207) 19 

J. Charles, Crindau, Newport Bo Oth) Piel Bo) 

J. Pritchard,* Pontymister 3,905 10 
* Accepted. 


Skegness (Lines).—For the erection of a factory 
Mmanager’s house, &c., at Skegness, for Messrs, Lee & 
Green, Ltd. Mr. Jesse Clare, jet nie Sleaford :— 


Parker, Spalding ae Fide wie ee £1007, 9 0: 
Parker & Son, Wainfleet... Ce ica cape EG i) 
Crawshaw, Skegness.. as able 1,280 Oo 
Dunkerley & Son, Skegness ate 1,275 0 
Maxey & Sons, Sleaford .. 1,265 oO 
Clay & Berry, Sleaford 1,250 oO 
Turner, Wainfleet ds 1,238 o 
Holmes & Son, Skegness 1,180 10 
S. F. Pattinson, Ruskington ss, 1,175 0 
Parker & Son,* Boston .. se tasd) £,149) 10 
z Accepted. 


Southminster (Essex),—For rebuilding the “‘ White 


Horse” hotel. Mr. Richard Mawhood, architect, 
Chelmsford :— 
Smith*& Som ey. .cusse eae Wise » £1,445 
J. Rayner .. a6 OO) Gon non eteent 
H. Bishop,* Southminster dhe mos bent 1,198 
* Accepted. 
Southampton. For the extension of car-sheds and 


other buildings at the Portswood tramway depot, for the 


Corporation. Mr. J. A. Crowther, borough ia ge — 
J. Nicol.. a5 Maier tte £31295 
Coston & Co, PLY ene 3,263 
F. Osman Ay Ga soe fon Soe Sa Sehyitete) 
H. Stevens & Co. Om Gd oD, Go ade os, 87h 

2,983 


Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 
Dyer & Sons * Pie Gyo sy paar ania. AG) desea 
* Accepted. [All of Southampton. ] 
Swansea.—For the erection of the Hafod school, 
Swansea, for the Swansea (U.D.) School Board :— 
Extra for 
Polled Stone. 


D. W. Davies Sit OR) . £1,172 10 


- £25,035 


Extra for 
Polled Stone, 
1,145 0 


AS. Morgancn |e avis 24,390 


Griff. Davies 3 cee) muse, 23700 mn gI2 oO 
Walters & John .. .. «. 23,498 -- 1,094 0 
J. & D. Jones sel bce dest (2S 2 RE mies gco o 
Thomas Richards 22,187 1,043 0 
John Williams 22,055 +. 1,000 oO 
D. Jenkins 21,505 -« 83I 0 
Henry Billing vee sere) 62254 00 ele 822 0 
Lloyd Brothers 3. <<. «. (21;477 seen Z9uO 
Bennett Brothers = DT Cae $20 oO 
J. & F. Weaver* .. 20 56) 4 762 17 
hy Accepted. 


Weatchet (Somerset).—For the reconstruction of 
Watchet Harbour, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
W. T. Douglas, consulting engineer, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster :-— 


S Saunders, Dudley.. .. eae ome) 
H. W. Pollard, Bridgwater 26,900 0 Oo 
R. H. Neal, Plymouth 48 : 23,628 o oO 
J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth 22,990 0 O 
S. Wood, Bristol. . 21,99 O O 
A. Fasey & Son, Leytonstone. . 21,350 6 9 
J. & T. Binns, Croydon 21,298 I7 oO 
J. Dickson, St. Albans 18,755 14 I 
G. Rutter, Barry 18,750 18 o 
E. H. Page, Cardiff .. 18,135 6 4 
E, R. Lester, Plymouth 16,970 0 0 
C. H. Walker & Co.,* Westminster 16,183 3 : 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster 15,619 12 


* Accepted. [Engineer's estimate, 365064 


Watford (Herts).—For pulling down and rebuilding 
premises, 161 and 163 High Street, and 4 Water Lane, 
Watford, for Messrs. Rodwell & Co. Mr. C. P, Ayres, 
architect, Watford. Sena by oe architect :— 


J. & is Waterman s £2,133 01 0 
Tyler & White « 2,000 0 0 
C, Eames Se - 1,990 0 oO 
Clifford & Gough... s. jn GalloseedegcO Oo mo 
Clark Brothers .. .. «. ss) see OGLmG mG: 
Webster & Cannon .. .. .. «. 1,975 0 O 
C. Brightman. si ose) ace) aesnees EO OD 
Watkins: 6. oi) ss Sup) sto este 
Judge Pee eye ca ec kk SS 
Wiggs «eae ee wel oe | at ee Oem 
H. Brown AMET ene 8k 1,875 0 oO 
Swain 4 est ojo Keser lteter OSE 
F, Dupont & Co. # 1,768 0 o 


* Accepted. 
Wealdstone (Middlesex).—For the erection of the 
necessary works in connection with the forming, making- 
up, and providing proper mains for lighting Hinde’s Road, 
also for supply of granite, for the Wealdstone Urban 
District Council. Mr. F. Hill- peels C.E., surveyor :— 
Lawrence & Thacker . Gas 200 10 10 


G. Wilson, Walthamstow PS ics 2,070 0 O 
T. Free & ‘Sons, Maidenhead .. 2,059 8 5 
H. Brown, Watford °.. <2  W5 ee todo Ome 
T. Adams, Wood Green .. 1,910 15 9 
H. M. Hollingsworth,* Wealdstone 1,880 I 5 


Cliffe Hill Granite Co., 13in. granite, 10s. gd. per ton 
3in, chippings, 7s. 9d. 


* Accepted. [Surveyor’s estimate, £2,031.] 


West Ham.—For making-up the following streets. for 
the West Ham Town Council: Glasgow Road, Tweed- 
mouth Road, Stirling Road, Dundee Road, Edinburgh 
Road, Southern Road (part of), Mr. John G. Morley, 
borough engineer :— 

i: W. Symmons, London, E.C - £4998 4 4 
J. Jackson, Plaistow :.. ..° 7 8) (ss0us 26 


tr: Adams, Wood Green .. .. .. 3,538 16 8 
Lawrence & Thacker, Clapham 3.474 14 2 
W. Griffiths & Co., London, E.C. 3.442 13 5 
D. T. Jackson, Barking 3,325 II 2 
W. Mande>rs, Leyton «leah ere, EOE Tatas 
Gat; Anderson, Poplar 2,773 19 9 


Parsons & Parsons, Ilford Whar, 
Iiford “a. 2 cu) 
e Accepted. 


Worthing (Sussex).—For the erection of a house at 
Bath Road, Heene, Worthing. Messrs. Singer, Hyde 
& Son, M.S. "A, architects :— 


2,610 2 I 


Boundary 
House. Wall. 
Colls & Sons London... .. £3,668 .. £230 
Patching & Co, Worthing .. 3,520 amen tor 


Potter Brother, Horsham .. .. 3,493 ++ 240 


Field & Co, Brighton’... .. %« 3;483 <=) 200 
Longley & Co.,* Crawley .. ... 33422 .. 235 
Patching & Son, Brighton .. .. 3,395 .. 190 
Walter Wallis, Littlehampton .. 3,101 .. 193 


H. G. Savage, Worthing .. .. 2,918 .. 189 
* Accepted. 


Woodford.—For the erection of Ray Lodge and 


Woodford Bridge Schools, Snakes’ Lane. Edward 

Tidman, architect, 34 Victoria Street, S.W. Quantities 

by J. S. Lee & Sons, 3; Craven Street, 'W.C.— 
Townsend & Coles, Sloane Street, 


S.W. ss #1. 20,000) 0 
Oak Building Co, Cambridge +. 20,296 Oo 
W../H. 4. Kelland, Stoke Newington.. 19,900 0 
Stevens, Bastow & Co., Bristol .. .. 19,498 o 
IG apeeee & Son, Stamford Street, 

erections 19,200 0 
G. gee Stratford | a 19012 O 
Sands, Palmer & Co., Walthamstow... 19,000 0 
McKay & Co., Clacton-on-Sea .. .. 18,910 Oo 
A. W. Robins, Wanstead Bide eerie Ce) 
AE. Symes,-Stratford’ =. 2. 3. =.) 18,790mNo 
FE. Willmott, [iord: .. site|) om. a, ash O ame 
Barrett & Power, Hackney .. .. .. 18,500 0 
R. L. Tonge; Watiord, i See. 17,997 0 
Ernest West, Chelmstord .. .. 17,973 0 
P. Banyard, Cambridge .. 17,845 15 
H. J. Carter, Grays .» 17,682 oO 
T. Almond & Son, Ponders'End .. 17,577 0 
T. Coxhead, Leytonstone .. os 17,440 0 
Myall & Upson, Clackton- on-Sea_ -. 16,456 0 
H, Wells & Sons,* Buckhurst Hill .. 16,350 0 


* Modified to £16,345 and accepted. 
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Complete Lisf of Contracis Open. 


East Ham. 


Office of Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce & Public Wks. Madrid 
Consulate-General of Uruguay, Edinburgh Mansions, Howick Place, 


Surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, Dorking. 


eid WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
| 
BUILDING: 
3C, II Ilkley—House .. ; | W.H_ H. Marten, Architect, Cheapside Chambers, Bradford. 
A Fos London, S.W. —Victoria and Albert Museum Superstructure. Commisssioners of H.M. Works | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’ s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
r II Preston—Hospital " wa A 4G .. | Hospital Committee A | J. A. Seward & W. Rawcliffe. r1ga Fisherzate, Preston. 
i II Cardiff—Accident Wards at Infirmary . SSS E. Seward, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 
hy It Lindley. near Huddersfield—Villas.. ire ss | J Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield 
= ir | Wyke. Bradford—Three Houses a . a: | Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 
+“ IL Nottingham—Blue Lias Lime, Cement, Bricks, ‘&e. Works and Ways Committee | A. Brown, City Engineer, Nottingham. 
FA II Eccleshill—Mill . «se BG ne Foe ; | W. Bailey, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 
nt 12 Ashford, Kent—Painting and “Repairs 4 .. | Urban District Council .. | W. Terrill, Surveyor, North Street, Ashford. 
; 12 Norwich— Converting Premises ‘ Watch Committee .. + |;A. B. Collins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. 
5) 13 Accrington—Parish Room . a a H. Ross, 15, Cannon Street, Accrington, 
ee 13. | Bury, Lancs—Gasworks Extensions ° . | Gas Committee H, Simmonds, General Manager, Gasworks, Elton. 
~ 13 | Sligo—Depét.. Ac ‘ . | Union Guardians .._.. | P. J. Kilgallen, Architect, Atbeyville, Sligo. 
A 13 East Ham-- -Bandstand, "“&e. % at . | Urban District Council ., | A. H. Campbell, Engineer, Public Offices, Wakefield St., 
: 13 Bradford—Baths, &c. .. ae ere ib . | Corporation .. aie City Architect, Chapel Lane, Bradford. 
5 15 Darlington - Bandstand Ad 0 SS => W.G. Winter, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington, 
a 15 | Dudley—Additions to Technical Schools .. ae . | Corporation.. | J. Gammage, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Dudley. 
es 15 Bexhill, Sussex — Extension of Electric Lett Works ee . | Town Council -- | G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, lown Hall, Bexbill. 
. 15 ye ondon, S.W.—Shop, &c. are le AD Wandsworth Borough Council | Surveyor, 4 High Street, Wandsworth. 
* 15 Halifax--Shops, &c. A. Scott, Ltd. a W.C. Williams, 29 Southgate, Halifax, 
A 15 Doughton—Premises 30 é : J. A. Jones, 7 Queen’ s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 
7 16 Reigate— —Alterations to Infirmary Bc 4 Union Guardians ., se - | Baker & Poesia. Architects, High street, Reigate. 
a 16 | Harrogate—Villa . . | J. H. Brown.. A0 ac 5 | Bi Ids Illingworth, 8 East Parade, Leeds. 
3 16 Ystradgynlais, Wales— “School AG 5 .. | School Board es 30 Soh ie: Williams, Architect, Ty’r Gorof, Ystradgynilais. 
i, 17 Swansea— School ae one . | School Board ; A. W. Halden, Clerk, Dynevor Place, Swansea. 
a 17. | Longwood, near Huddersfield— Church el | J. Berry, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
+ 17 Maldon, Essex — Hospital Blocks 5 é Joint Hospital Board P, M. Beaumont, Architect, Maldon 
2 17 | Newport, Mon—Additions to Brewery ‘ ws .. | Phillips & Sons, Ltd. F. Phillips, Dock Road Chambers, Newport. 
» 17 | Southampton—Enclosing Arches . .. | Guardians D. P. Gwillim, Clerk, Workhouse, Southampton, 
" 18 | Halifax—Nineteen Houses .. . Sa M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
ce 18 Aberystwyth—Business Premises and Stables f D. Roberts & Sons a T. E. Morgan, Architect, Aberystwyth. 
a 18 | London, W—School and Manual Centre f Acton School Board <5 E. Monson & Sons, Architects, Grosvenor House, Acton Vale, W. 
‘ 19 Hull—Alterations, &c., to Sanatorium ne Corporation .. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
nn 20 Gloucester—Alterations, &c., to School : School Board W. B. Wood, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 
= 23 Limerick—Post Office . oo Be a : SS District Oftice of Public Works, Limerick. 
a 27 Wigan—T wenty-five Cottages ni fe . Corporation Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Wigan. 
: 3t | Water Fulford, near York—Asylum.. o. A. Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York. 
Jan 5 | Trowbridge. Wilts—Hospital ; Isolation Hospital Committee .. | J. H. Goodman, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 
” 5 | Aber, near Caerphilly, Wales— —_Ninety- five ‘Cottages Windsor Building Club .. E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth. 
ENGINEERING: 
Dec II Dewsbury—Dynamos .. ob s . | Corporation -» | R. H. Champion, Borough Elec. Engnr., Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
” 11 | London—Wiring, &c. .. na no . | London County Council .. -. | Chief Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
” 11 | London, S.W.—Wheels, &c. . . -- | London County Council . -- | Clerk to Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
aa 12 Silecroft, Cumberland— Extensions of Water-Mains ‘ -» | Bootle Rural District Council J. Clark, Clerk, Broughton-in-Furness 
on 12 Crondall, Hants—Sinking Well, &c. at ‘ .. | Frimley & Farnborough Water Co. | R. Nunn, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
” 13 Manchester—Tramways Ae ° . .. | Trafford Park Estates, Ltd. 3A Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 
os 13. | Madrid—Canal Reservoir... 3 3 36 30 —- 
< 15 | Monte Video, Uruguay—Sanitary Works ; oe .. | Uruguayan Government .. oe | 
Victoria Street, S.W. 
A 15 | Pontypridd—Gasholder Lift .. 55 ote .. | Urban District Council .. -. | E, Jones, Engineer, Treforest, 
” 15 | Lowestoit—Groynes .. aie ate ais -. | Town Council “6 ne -» | W. T. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
oe 15 Manchester—Float Valves .. ac Se * . | Waterworks Committee .. G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 15 | Salford—Electric Tramcars . ; . | Tramways Committee E. Hatton, 32 Blackfriars Street, Salford. 
~ 16 | Nelson, Lancs—Mineral Yard ‘and Bridge re . | Lancs & Yorks Rly. Co. .. Engineer, Hunt's Bank, Manchester. 
+3 17 | Cashel, Ireland—Railway . oe ss . | Gt. Southern & Western Ne Co. F. B. Ormsby, Secretary, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. 
” 18 Egremont, Cheshire—Gasworks Extension. ae oe . | Wallasey U.D.C. J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
% 18 Swansea—Half-Tide Extension .. era as ae Harbour Trustees , A. O. Schenk, Trustees Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
” 20 | Roe Sound, Zetland—Bridge + o o oo County Council . E. K. Carmichael, 8 North Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
” 20 | Sidmouth—Electric Lighting ae 50 a2 ate Urban District Council J. A. Orchard, Clerk, Council Offices, Sidmouth. 
ne 20 | Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. Ne ra ae = ————— Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 
a 22 | Clacton-on-Sea—Electrical Plant .. e | Urban District Council W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
* 22 | Perth, Western Australia— Rubbish Destructor . A City Council St Agent-General for Western Australia, 15 Victoria St., Westminster. 
“5 22 St. Helens, Lancs—Precipitation Tanks, &c. .. ; Health Committee G, J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
» 23 | Brighton—Tramroads, &c. “5 50 : ‘ Town Council sic F, J. C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 
» 27 | Cairo—Bridge .. ; ve Inspector of Irrigation, 1st Circle, Cairo. 
» 29 | Cleethorpes, Lincs—Sea Wall, &e.. ; ; Urban District Council .. +. | E. Rushton, Engineer, Poplar Road, Cleethorpes. 
” 31 | Dorking -Sewerage Works .. co ; : Rural District Council .. -» | W. Rapley, Jun., 
Jan. 6 Teignmouth —Gasworks Extensions, &c. & 5 Urban District Council J. A. Gray, Gas Engineer, Teignmouth, 
Feb. 26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway 5 ‘ Municipal Council.. Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
FURNITURE: 
Dec, 13 | Cannock, Staffs—Furniture, &c. Workhouse Guardians .. A. W. Carver, Clerk, Union Offices, Cannock. 
” 15 Barow-in- Furness—Curtains and Blinds . Be Borough Engineer Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 
* 17 | London, S.E.—Furniture, &c., for Infirmary St. Giles’s Guardians,Camberwell | C. S. Stevens, Clerk, 29 Peckham Road, S E. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Dec Ir | Nottingham—Stores and Materials fc ae .. | Works and Ways Committee A. Brown, City Engineer, Nottingham. 
a I2 | Middlesborough Stores and Materials .. we aia . | Tees ConservancyCommissioners | J, H. Amos, Secretary, Board Room, Middlesbrough. 
ss 12 Hull—lron and Steel, Castings, &c. no 9 . | Works Committee.. A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
” 15 | Lancaster—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. .. = a : . | Water Company J. C. Mount, Water Engineer, Town Hall, Lancaster. 
= 16 | Birkenhead—Stores .. “a fe se 6 2 . | Tramways Committee A. R. Fearnley, Tramways Manager, Sessions House, Birkenhead. 
” 16 | London, N.—-Water Pipes... ae: 6 c fi . | Tottenham U.D. W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
” 17 | Amsterdam—Railway Stores.. On s % .. | Netherlands Minister of Colonies Mart. Nyhoff, the Hague. 
Jan. 15 Ottawa—Rails .. ss AG 5G a A ae : L. K. Jones, Secretary, Department of Railways, Canals, Ottawa. 
Feb. 6 | Cape Town—Locks .. Hie ae s . Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, S.W. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Dec 12 | Preston, Lancs—Painting .. a a : | Corporation .. . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston. 
» 12 Middlesbrough— Oils, Paint, &c. f . | Tees Conservancy Commissonrs. Engineers to Commissioners, Middlesbrough. 
o 12 | Huli—Tar and Pitch, Paints and Oils, Brushes . . . | Corporation .. ' te 5 A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
» 13 | London, S.E. —Painters’ Materials, &c, A . ° Superintendent, Guy's Hospital, S.E. 
” 13 | London—Painting, &c... a : - . | Metropolitan Asylums Board Secretary, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
” 15 | Barnsley—Painting.. ae : : . | Barber’s Almshouse Charity | J. Smith, Coal Proprietor, Quarry Street, Gawber. 
fa 15 London, S.E.—Painting 5 ry " . | Bermondsey Borough Council .. | R. J. Angel, Borough Surveyor, own Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
” 16 | Newport, Mon,—Lavatory Fittings.. ; ; as .- | School Board Sa AG Linton & Barker, Architects, Westgate Chambers, Newport, Mon. 
- ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Dec, mr | Northampton—Materials oe ae Ag ac . | Highway Committee én .. | A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Northampton. 
i" 1I Newsham, Northumberland - Paving an Rs ar a Cowper U. D.C... R. Grieves, Surveyor, Waterloo, Blyth. 
1" II Stockport—Street Works on ° . | Highways & Sewers Committee J. Atkinson Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport 
» 1z | Nottingham—Granite, Setts, Kerbs, Slag, “&e. . ° .. | Works and Ways Committee A. Brown, City Engineer, Nottingham. 
» 12 | Hull—Cartage, Cement, Pitch, &c. .. a oe . . Works Committee Sc A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
Pe 12 | Preston, Lancs—Levelling, Paving, Cy)“ its . .. | Corporation .. ate ee Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
” 13 | London, S.E.—Sand, Ballast, Cartage, &c. ie 3 Z Superintendent, Guy's Hospital, 
” 13. | Newcastle- e-on-Tyne— Stone a. oe ae -. | Northumberland C.C. . .. | County Surveyor, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
“ 15 | London, W.—Making-up and Paving Roads ae .. | Paddington Borough Council ; . | E. B. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 
” 16 | Cheriton, Kent—Roadmaking oe a oe oe .» | Urban District Council .. .. | Surveyor, Public Offices, Cheriton. 
” 16 | Bromley, Kent—Road Works ie A Oc aie -. | Urban District Council .. .. | F. H, Norman, Clerk, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. 
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Complete Lisf of Contracis Open — continued. 


| 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
i" ae © ies i ar an = 
ROADS AND CARTAGE--continued. | 
Dec, 16 | London, N.—Making-up Roads ae a 5c Tottenham U.D.C... we . | W.H Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
‘9 16 | Birkenhead—Sand, &c. ae 50 te an .. | Tramways Committee .. A. R. Fearnley, Tramways Manager, Sessions House, Birkenhead. 
” 17 Eccles, Lancs—Road Works.. at an ae ot .. | Corporation .. 


Ealing Town Council 
Urban District Council 


” 18 | London, W.—Making-up Roads 


; - | C, Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
" 18 Trowbridge—Steam Rolling and Scarifying 


| 
3 | T. S, Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. 
| H. G, Nicholson-Lailey, Town Surveyor, fown Hall, Trowbridge. 


a 1g Frinton-on-Sea, Essex—Levelling, &c. ate a .. | Urban District Council .. -» | P. O. Macdonald, 1 Old Road, Frinton-on-Sea. 
22 | London, S.E.—Street Works ee ay oe AD -. | Penge U.D.C. AD i% -. | H W. Longdin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Anerley. 
Jan. 27 | Capetown—Streets vs be es ot oe a ne 4 a | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
| | 
SANITARY: | 
Des. Ir | Nottingham—Pipes, Scavenging, &c. a0 oe se .. | Works and Ways Committee .. | A. Brown, City Engineer, Nottingham. 
" Ir | Castleford, Yorks—Sewer ... ae a bs a .. | Urban District Council .. -. | W. Green, Surveyor, Carleton Street, Castlefor i. 
oe II New Brompton, Kent—Drain Pipes ar a0 or -. | Gillingham U.D.C... Ab -- | F. C. Boucher, Clerk, Council Offices, New Brompton. 
“0 12 | Hull—Scavenging, Pipes, &c. a ae on SP .. | Works Committee .. i -. | A E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
” 15 | Monte Video—Sanitary Works oe a me ae .. | Government of Uruguay .. -. | Uruguay Legation, London. 
“4 17 Cannock, Staffs —Drainage Works .. ms ae ae »» | Guardians .. és fe -. | Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham, ; 
"9 17 Pinxton, near Alfreton —Sewerage Works 30 eA +> | Blackwell R.DiC; .. ta .. | H, Walker, Engineer, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
' 17 | Scarborough—Sewer, &c. .. fa ae Bt: 5c .. | Town Council 5 fe -. | H. W. Smith, Surveyor, Town Hall, Castle Road, Scarborough, 
” 18 Leicester—Sewers, &c. <e a5 os Ac on .. | Highways & Sewerage Comm... | E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 
Jan. 5 Watlington, near Henley-on-Thames—Sewers .. AG -. | Henley R.D.C. no ae .. | J. Taylor, Sons and S. Crimp, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, 
TIMBER: 
Dec. II Nottingham—Timber .. op a <8 ate on -. Works and Ways Committee .. | A. Brown, City Engineer, Nottingham. 
YY 12 Middlesbrough—Timber ae ob ot te 36 .. | Tees Conservancy Committee .. | Engineer of Commissioners, Middlesbrough. 
na 16 | Birkenhead—Stores .. Oc aie oF 30 de .. | Tramways Committee .. .. | A. R. Fearnley, Tramways Manager, Sessions House, Birkenhead. 
Ld e se 
List of Compcfifions Open. 
| 
Aetigeae! DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
| 
Dec. 12 | Eccles—Laying-out Area for Workmen’s Dwellings .. AS £50, £30, £15. W. H. Hickson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 
= 16 | Surbiton—Clock Tower = 7H ey AA As ce £10 10S. Dr. Coleman, District Council Offices, Surbiton. 
7 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. .. Py £500, £300, £200. | W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
y 31 Ashton-in-Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. .. . Urban District Council | T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
Jan. 15 | Kingston-on-Thames—Cottage Homes for Children .. me £25, £15, £10. | J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames, 
“i zo | Workington-——Public Library 3 an Bt Pe ere £25, £15, £10. | W. L, Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington. S 
5 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. ae 40 56 ad || £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London. 
_ 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. aA ss we ay ae £300, £200, £100. | E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb 13 | Patras, Greece—Church a aie is ie 56 ac £400, £160, £80. | Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
Bs 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal. . a ae oki} | W. T. Baker, Town'Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
No date. | Motherwell, Scotland—Poorhouse .. a on Me Shell £25, £20, £15. | J. Miller, Inspector of Poor, Parish Council Office, Motherwell. 


EWART’S 
‘‘ EMPRESS ”’ 


During an experience of 

68 YEARS we have found 
NO COWL so successful as 
the * EMPRESS.” 


Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON Ltd.J) |\(/MIii\ sere mnrerne 
46-350 EUSTON ROAD ey prierley rll [ror Wlasz2=! 
pa DO N N.W. If Lom pon < “Works 229 ro 2 J f Si) 


If. PURER Vicor )~ Staffordshire ~ “FENCING,” 
ul ‘ ———————————— 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Free. a 
(L.C.C. WEIGHT.) 


W.H.URCH rer 1/955 


vt 3 a . . 
SAWING ARCHITECTS Realy 6-ft. lengths, 4 in. diam. 


PLANING RIPTIONS 5 P.c. Discount IF CASH ACCOMPANY 
! F ORDER. 


MOULDING | MY S9(,. 9 | GoINERY —& | FROM OUR LONDO 
ULE N STOCK 
MORTICING — Special Prices for Large Quantities direct 


AND ‘CAREFULLY 


TENONING from our own Foundry. 
Mcerrel CARRIED (Reus) Meme ae 


DEEPED OUT SPECIALITY | CHAS, P.KINNELL & Co, Ltd, 
‘422 HAMPSTEAD ROAD IRONFOUNDERS, 


Southwark St., London, S.E. 


SOIL PIPES 
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Coming Eve f INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Dr. | LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocrEtTy.—Mr, David 
> n 8s, | J. A. Fleming, F.R.S., on “The Photometry of Beverage on “ Sir John Vanbrugh and his Work.” 
Electric Lamps,” 8 p.m. Society oF Arts (Cantor Lecture).—Prof. Vivian 
Society oF ArcHIiTects.—Mr. Ellias Marsland on B. Lewes on ‘* The Future of Coal Gas and Allied 
Wednesday, Dec. 10. ‘* Some Recent Conflagrations and their Lessons to | Illuminants "—IV., 8 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section}. Architects,” 8 p.m. RoyAL GEOGRAPHICAL SocrEty.—Dr. Karl Lum- 
—Mr. J. S. Blunt on “Crosses, Pagan and Christian,” GuILDHALL Lrsrary.—Mr. Charles Welch on ‘The | holtz on “Twelve Years’ Exploration and Research 
7.30 p.m. Guildhall Library and Museum, their History and | in Mexico,” 8 30 p.m. 

Japan Socrety.—Mr. John H. Dixon on “ Some Treasures,” 6.30 p.m. | Surveyors’ INsTITUTION (Junior Meeting).—Mr. 
Japanese Artists of To-day,” 8 p.m. Frida Dec. 12 | G. P. Knowles on ‘t The Model By-laws of the Local 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — Visit to i he eds WoT ORES CRTTANE TT RCHNICAT! Government Board in relation to Rural Sanitation,” 
Messrs. Elliott Brothers’ Mathematical, Electrical, COLLEGHARCHITECTURAINC 's S : 7 p.m. 
and Optical Works, Coningion ‘Road, Lewisham, | i 1 CAE SESS SIO | 
Rts ’ ’ aks serene M6 test on ** Roof Tiling.’ Meeting 

Paros at 204, George Street, Glasgow. 
ak tag alah oF SaniTaRy ENGINEERS.—Half- — INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS —Mr. A. T, | 

early General Meeting at 5 p.m. Annual Dinner at Swaine on “A New Automatic Railway C li 
the Holborn Restaurant at 6 30 p.m. F art “ey orate i ala ce a 

Eee RAuL Ss “RocresioLoamal Secrest — Rev, compared with the existing System on British Rail- 

Reginald J. Fletcher, on ‘‘ The Inns of Court and the | waren Pom: Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland 
Reformation,” 8 p.m. Saturday, Dec. 13. y y ‘ 

Santrary InstitutTe.—Discussign on ‘“ Drain °| GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND SCIENTIFIC 
Testing,” to be opened by Messrs. Louis C, Parkes, | Society.—Mr. Jobn H. Davey on ‘‘ The Advance- a 
M.D., J. Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A.. and W. C. | ment of Machine Tools,” 7.30 p.m. a 
Tyndale, M.I.C.E. . | “yeaa OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 

RuskIN Society OF BIRMINGHAM.—Rev.A. Jamson | ECHANICAL ENGINEERS (Newcastle-on-Tyne).— * 

Smith, M.A., on ** Verona,” 7.45 p.m. Messrs. A. H. Meysey?Thompson and H. Raipion on Both Plain and Enamelled. 

NORTHERN Se tn ng eae | eS al ee a iran ey nia the Choice of 
G. Hatton on “t The Ideas of the Advocates of Handi- umping Machinery.’ Dr. Edward Dyer Peters on 
crafts; their effect on Architectural Form and Orna- ‘‘ Treatment of Low-Grade Copper Ores.’ Professor ALFRED CARTER & C0., LIVERPOOL, 
mentation,” 7.30 p.m ‘| Auguste Rateau on “The Utilisation of Exhaust 

INSTITUTION OF CiIvIL ENGINEERS. — Students’ | Steam by the Combined Application of Steam Accu- 
visit to inspect the widening operations in progress at | mulators and Turbine Condensers.” Mr. Mark Ford BRICKS. RED BRICK. 

London Bridge at 2.30 p.m. on ‘* Sinking by the Freezing Method at Washington ‘Awlar Stock of best Red Faci Tigh 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (AsSso- | Colliery, co, Durham,” 2 p.m. Q ee wees es e acings, Light, 
ciates’ Section)—Mr. James Greeve on “ Notes on Monde: Dec. 15 Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. Also 
Building Construction,” 8 p.m. pth inGvivune Ge Reian TA toners Mr Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 

Thursday, Dec. 11. | Arthur Evans on “The Palace of Knossos, Crete,” | descriptions, including CHIMNEY POTS, 

MANCHESTER pe As BiooeT rere My. Pesua 8 p.m, é i e RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 
Wortbington, M.A., on ‘‘ Homes of the Monks during RoyaAL PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW.— - e * 
the Middle Ages.” | Mr. E. C. Morgan on “The Construction of Spires, own Designs to Order oe shortest notice, 

Society or Arts (Indian Section).—Miss Ella C. with Special Reference to that of St. Mary’s Cathedral, The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
Sykes on ‘‘ Domestic Life in Persia,” 4.30 p.m. Edinburgh,” 8 p.m. Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


BAYLISS, JONES &BAYLISS.U2 PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


WOLVERHAMPTON. No.275. Round Bar RAILING. ‘TRADE Manic 
ela 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREC. 


Conduits. 


The “Simplex Steel Conduit 
System” is now recognised 
py all the leading authorities 
to be the hest method of 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 


Can be had with Sharp Points without ground and can be fixed close up iustalling Electric Wires. It 
extra charge. (ag eee fy is now almost exclusively employed 
LIST FREE. for all kinds of installation work. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


are secured by the use of Simplex. Do 


: not be satisfied with imitations. Every 
ay TD., a Conduit and Fitting stamped ‘‘ Simplex.’’ 


We are devoting a big factory and all our 
energies to the bringing out of one pro“uct, 
and it is owing to his concentration of all 


Cj = A : our efforts that our system to-day stands in 
Bl ue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. Glazed Stoneware Pipes. the very front rank of wiring systema, 
@ e . eee aes env ])537 3 enn ae eee 
Gullies, Qc. White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. ic Piricac ane GaOM a. 


Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. THE SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT CO. LD. 


Staffordshire Quarries, @c. 20, BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


Ww. SALTER «x CoO., 
Wise SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and Sydney Centenary Exhibition, 1888. 
Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign, Patent Washable Gilt, and Black and Gold 


Ex. IVE O 3 E; = Is. and Carved Wood 
DECORATIVE ROOM AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


shi i p i i > Kingdom. Send for Pattern Book 
G. bes : echiansl IOTURE FRAME MOULDINGS. Shippers supplied. Largest Stock of Mouldings in the King AF ? 
- Flee wdicod thet ee revaed Boe eircse cy ino pages. JUST PUBLISHED, with all New Patterns and Designs up to date. Post Free for twelve penny stamps. 
IMPORTER OF GLASS. GLASS LISTS MONTHLY F~HB ON APPLICATION. 
a DREW STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Ww... 
1 & 18s, GREAT sr. AI Warehouses and Works: ll, 12, & ay NEALS YARD, and 41, NEAL STREET, 


Telegraphic Address: ** RABBILRY, LONDON.” 


Wie) Hi 


or ) pil! hr 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


EOR ALI CLIDATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 
THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld. Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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Cominc Events—cont. 
Tuesday, Dec. 16. 


GiasGow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr 
James M‘Kissack on ‘ Architectural Photography,” 
8pm. 


Wednesday, Dec. 17. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Discussion Section 
and Camera and Cycling Club joint meeting, at 
7.30 p.m. 

Society oF Arts.—Mr. Archibald P. Head, 
M,.I.C.E, on “The South Russian Iron Industry,” 
8pm. 

CHEMICAL SociEety.—Meeting at 5 39 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Dinner 
at Hotel Cecil at 7.30 p.m. 

Thursday, Dec. 18. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
(Craft Evening).—Mr. E. C. Spence on “ Modelling,” 
and Mr. Andrew Willetts on ‘‘Door Furniture,” 
6.30 p.m. 


Current Market Prices. 


FORAGE. 
LS. Gime Sas 
Beans Ae ee +. perar. 1 I5.0 2 00 
Clover, best Az perload 4 10 0 5 5 0 
Hay, best .. Ags Ag do. 415 0 5 10 Oo 
Sainfoin mixture aA do. 4050 5.10.0 
Straw Be ais ae do. Seno 118 o 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French es perocwt I 311 — 
Colza Oil, English oO. TARO — 
Copperas .. =A perton 2 00 _ 
Lard Oil En percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. aa do. I 410 — 
Do, red.. ar ne do, Io 43 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do. 13 6 = 
Petroleum, American .. per gal 0 o 5% o o 5% 
Do. Russian .. do. 0 0 48 )«€©00 (CO 648 
Pitch oe oe .. perbarrel 0 7 oO — 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 6 6 0 = 
Soda, crystals ., * ‘perton 3-2) 6 3 § 0 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 112 0 T2226 
Tar, Stockholm .. .. perbarrel xr 1 6 — 
Turpentine . percwt. 118 44 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 65 0 0o — 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. AS do. 610 0 8 10 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet .. do. Il 70, 10m) i012. 6 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 1012 6° "10 13. 9 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. a6 do, 10 18 9 — 
Do, sheet, English 3]b. 
per'sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 0 -- 
Do. pipe.. be se do. 14 0 0 —_— 


Lesand, farsa d. 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. per ton 9 5 0 _ 
Do. floor brads.. 55 do, 9 00 _ 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. 2 do. Boxe 0 65 0 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 610 o 1050 
Tin, Foreign “ve me do. 118 T7G TTA 7) 6 
Do. English ingots at d@y 4 (0) O.r16;"0' 0 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do. 24.00 _ 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 24 0 0 — 
Do. Spelter ; oe do. 19 15 0 20°0 0 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops, 
Fir, Dantzic and Meme! perload 1 13 0 3 00 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 5 o 65 0 
Do. Pitch ae er do, e110 GC g 4 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 572080) 
Do. Petersburg 7 do. 8 10 oO oe 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & 1st perP.Std. 11 0 0 2415 oO 
Do. do. 4th &3rd do, 10. (§. Os its to. 0 
Do. do. unsorted do. 512 6 610 0 
Do, Riga = oe do. 615 0 1210 0 
Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do. 16 10 oO _ 
Deals, Petersburg 2ndYell.perP.Std.9 0 0 17 5 0 
Do. do. White do. 1815 0) | 23.10 0. 
Do. Swedish .. = do. 5:85 <0. - 15) 15,0 
Do, White Sea ne do. 14: F570" wiSe 5.0 
Do. Quebec Pine, rst., do. 7.15 01 1825.0 
Do. do. and.. do. 3 0 © = 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. EO! P54 12.25 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce rst _ do, — 12. 0 10 
Do. do. 3rd &2nd do. PstO. (OD) 16: 25400 
Do. New Brunswick -. do. 715 0 80773 
Battens, all kinds ~- Per Postd. 6.10.0, '26"10 10 
Flooring Boards tin. pre- 
pared, 1st - persquare 0 g 9g or 6 
Do. 2nd ote Ar fo) o 76 0. Tr 3 
Do. 3rd &c... ac do 07.3 9 9 0 
Harv Woops. 
Ash, Quebec perload 3-12 6 -= 
Birch, Quebec do. 312 6 Rer7 16 
Box, Turkey per ton IF 0 GO 20 0 0 
Cedar, Cuba -- perft.sup. 0 o 3% 0 © 5 
Do. Honduras BA do. 0 0 425 _ 
Do. Tobasco .. Br do. 0 0 433 _— 
Elm, Quebec per load’) 450 0.25. 2, 16 
Mahogany, Average Price ar 
for Cargo, Honduras.. per ft.sup. 0 o 531 a 
Do. African... do. 0 0 34 — 
Do. St. Domingo do, 0.0% 44 * so, 0 \'6 
Do. Tobasco .. do, 0) (0). .432 = 
Do. Cuba ap do. 0 0 4b > 0-0-8, 
Oak, DantzicandMemel perload 3 5 0 315 0 
Do. Quebec .. ts do, 6. 75° oO 610 0 
Teak, Rangoon, planks... ‘do. 10 0 © «7710-0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 345° 6 515 0 
Walnut, Odessa Crown do. 315. 0 S350 
Do. American .. per ft.cube 0 2 o ue 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


FLOORING BLOCKS 


WG YY. 


YELLOW. |PITOH PINE. 


Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. ex Ship within 


one month. At Wharf. 


At Wharf. 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
1} x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square. 


1x4 . 45/6 = 22/6 a 
These vrices include desiccation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Telenhone No. 6O!1 Avenue. 


TORFIT. 


A New Disinfecting Body for Urinals. 


NO DEPOSIT. 


NO SMELL. 


NO WATER FLUSHING. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. 


Total Length, Fourteen Feet 


Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 


Permanent Jnk Photo. 


By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 


Costs about one half the usual price. 
of Fireclay Backs. 


Saves its own cost in water in two 
years on a basis of 7d. per 1,000 


gallons. 


Has given every satisfaction after a 
test of stx years’ heavy work. 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE about 2/6 per Stall. 


Made in Slabs with floor channel of same material 
and sent out ready for fixing. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


WILLIAM E. FARRER (50) Licensee), 


Engineer and Sanitary Specialist, 


36, Cannon Street, 


Also at 3°, High Street, CARDIFF. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT” in 1886, A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 

In consequence of.the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO OERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 

VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 

Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 

beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 

|e on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
illings. ‘ 


‘“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 


No.I. ARCHITECTURE. No, X. ENGRAVING. 

No. II BRICKLAYING. No. XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. Ill. STONE Ourrina. No. XII. FOUNDING. 

No. IV. OARPENTRY, No. XII]. TURNING. | 

No. V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK.» 

No. VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

No. VIL. PoTTERy, No. XVI ARMOURERS. 

No. VIII. SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 

No. IX. GLASS WORKING, No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING, 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five--Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller, 


x 


Published by the Proprietors of «*THE ARCHITECT,” 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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EFFINGHAM HousE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


DEc. 17, 1902. 
No. 410. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements 0 9 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, “Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 

Advertisements, .. ote aia ne aaOen 0 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. ro ne td 

Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. Ou oO 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE ad. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Pe opnens Nos. 2953 Ste! 1874 persend, 


An Archifectural Causerie. 


The Building [°R 2 Gee ioe time past efforts 

y-law Reform have been made to change 
eore ten. the by-laws which hamper 
building in rural parts so much and so un- 
necessarily. Every architect knows that re- 
quirements are insisted on which are simply 
foolish, just as if the risks and consequences 
of fire in a house ona country site (maybe 
hundreds of yards from any other house) 
were the same as in town and city buildings 
huddled together on every foot of space. 
And not only are such requirements foolish 
when imposed on rural districts, but they 
are most detrimental to the housing of the 
labourers—a difficult problem enough under 
the best conditions, but doubly so under the old 
“model” by-laws. The urgent necessity for 
relieving these dead-weights of by-laws has 
resulted in many representations in official 
quarters, and we may hope that eventually the 
desired changes will be made. Meanwhile, 
to forward the movement, an association has 
been formed called “ The Building Bye-law 
Reform Association” (the spelling might be 
reformed to begin with—we have explained 
more than once that it is ‘ by-law,” not 
“bye-law’’). This Association—the mini- 
mum annual subscription to which is half a 
guinea—was formed last week and includes 
Sir William Chance and Messrs. E. D. Till, 
A. H. Clough, W. M. Acworth, Anderson 
Graham, Christopher Turnor, Mark Judge, 
fei. Lutyens, Thackeray Turner, A. H. 
Vowell, W. Lacy Ridge and R. W. Schultz. 
A provisional council has been elected, and 
Mr. R. A. Read, of 45, Parliament Street, has 
been appointed secretary for the time being, 
The special objects of the Association, which 
has our hearty support, are as follows :—(r1) 
To promote the adoption of the new model 
building by-laws for rural districts (which are 
approved and recommended by the L.G.B.), 
or in the rural portions of urban districts 
where the old model by-laws are still in force ; 


(2) to promote the adoption of the new model 
building by-laws for rural districts by the 
authorities of such districts, or of districts 
partly urban and partly rural where the 
authorities may wish to adopt building 
by-laws; (3) to promote amendments which 
will bring the by-laws of urban districts 
more into accordance with present require- 
ments and modern science; (4) to secure 
some method of appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board or other authority where the 
enforcement of any by-law would create a 
hardship and its non-enforcement could do 
no damage to the interest of the public 
generally; (5) to assist as far as possible, in 
suitable cases, those who may be oppressed 
in any way by building by-laws. 


BATTERSEA BRIDGE DWELLINGS. 


Wits bricklayers and masons 
thrown out of work by the frost, 
certain minds have resuscitated 
the plausible idea of mixing sugar with the 
mortar and so enabling building operations 
to be continued in winter. But there is 
very little use in the suggestion. To begin 
with, the reason why building work is 
stopped in winter is because the water in 
the mortar freezes and disintegrates the 
crystalline structure essential to its binding. 
Vicat, in his great book on cements, stated 
that a small quantity of the coarsest sugar 
dissolved in water would correct in some 
degree the bad qualities of rich limes, and 
that sugar was extensively used in the East 
for common mortars made of calcined shells 


Sugared 
Mortar. 


which, when well prepared, “resist the action 
of the weather for centuries.” Experiments 
were made some years ago to ascertain the 
effect of sugar on Portland cement, and an 
addition of from } per cent. to 2 per cent. 
of pure sugar added to Dyckerhoff’s German 
Portland cement was found to considerably 
increase its strength after three months. The 
sugar was said to “retard its setting,” and 
thus permit the chemical changes in the 
cement to take place more perfectly, but more 
than 2 per cent. of it rendered the cement 
useless. We see, therefore, that the only 
advantage of adding sugar to mortar is 
that it retards the setting somewhat; and it 
does this by forming a protective coating that 
prevents the air (and the carbon dioxide in 


(L.C.C. ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT). 


| 
| 


it) reaching the mass and so turning the lime 
into chalk. But this isa doubtful advantage 
when a slight excess of sugar will spoil the 
mortar. The only effective way is to use 
unslaked lime. The heat generated will 
then prevent the mortar being frozen for 
some time. 

TuHEse buildings occupy a 
site close to Battersea Bridge, 
on the south side of the river. 
Like the rest of the Council’s recent dwell- 
ings, they are built of red bricks with red 
tiles on the roofs and cement dressings. They 
reflect great credit on the Architect's Depart- 
ment—a department which is producing far 
better work than the Government officals. 

A 3) 


Battersea 
Bridge 
Dwellings. 
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OUR COMPETITION 
AWARDS. 


S announced in our issue for December 
3rd, eighty-three designs were sent 1n 

for our competition—the remodelling of the 
front of No. 182, Fleet Street, London. That 


so large a number should have been received | 


proves that the competition was a. most 
popular one among our readers ; and rightly 
so, for the problem was essentially modern— 
such, indeed, as might come within the 
everyday practice of an architect—and we 
think for that reason every competitor will 
have benefited by the educational experience 
to be gained from sucha task. 

We have very carefully considered all 
the designs, and award the three prizes as 
follows :— 

First— 

J. ALcernon Hactam, 
18, St. Mark’s Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


Second— 
A. R. BARKER, 
Green Hill, 
Harrow. 
Thirvd— 


Attan M. C. YounG, 
135, Kennington Road, 
Lambeth, London, S.E. 


Cheques for £5 58. £3 38. and {2 2s. 


respectively have been sent to these gentle- | 
men, and their designs are reproduced in our | 


centre-plates this week, the details of the 


second- and third-premiated designs being | 


given on this and the next page. 
Designs were received from the following 
towns :— 


Alderley Edge London 

Ascot Mansfield 

Ashford (Kent) Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Bath Newport (Mon) 
Birmingham Oxford 

Bletchley Peterborough 
Bolton-le-Moor Portsmouth 


Prestwick, N.B. 
Richmond (Surrey) 


Brotton (Yorks) 
Cardiff 


Darlington Rochester 
Dromore (Co. Down) St. Albans 
Edinburgh Sedbergh 
Glasgow Shipton 

Guiseley Southampton 
Halifax Southport 
Harrow Stoke-on-Trent 
Heaton-on-Tyne Sunderland 
Hertford Torquay 

Idle Wakefield 
Inverness Walsall 

Ipswich Wednesbury 
King’s Norton Weymouth 
Leeds Wickham, R.S.O. 
Liverpool Wonersh (Guildford). 


The Winning Design 
is, in our opinion, far and away the best of 
all sent in. The ground floor, with the shop 


front, is very satisfactorily dealt with, plenty | 


of light is provided for, and the woodwork is 
squarely treated, as most consistent with its 
nature—the heads to the panels in the doors 
would, we think, have been better kept 
square like the rest of the work. The small 
panes above the shop window look well, 
though, if carried out as shown with wood 
glazing bars, would collect a great deal of 
dust and be difficult to keep clean—a very im- 


’ the front. 


portant matterinarestaurant. The treatment | 


of the windows on the first and second floors is 
good, and the pattern of the brickwork would 
look well in execution. On the third floor 
of the building are a number of bevelling, 
rouletting and other machines which require 
a good light, and this requirement is ad- 
mirably recognized and provided for; the 
arrangement of the six windows right across 
the front isin good proportion to those below 
and to the three dormers in the roof above. A 
very notable feature in this design is the girder 
over the shop front, which is copper-plated 
with brass letters screwed on to it. This is 
quite a novel suggestion, and we should 
like to see an experiment in plating exposed 
ironwork with other metals; a thick coating 


| 
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BOXING 
FOR BLIND 


DETAILS OF SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE FRONT OF NO. 
BY A. 


LONDON ; 


of copper, which might be allowed to go 
green, would form an agreeable groundwork 
for the lettering. The treatment of the girder 
with the moulding carried around it, and 
the shop-blind casing underneath, overcomes 
the objection raised against the barrenuess of 
exposed ironwork. ‘The cornice above the 
third-floor windows with the name of Messrs. 
Carl Hentschel below is a pleasing relief to 
Altogether we must congratulate 
the author on the success of his design, which, 
too, shows a good knowledge of construction 
and is a skilful piece of draughtsmanship. 
The following are the particulars which 


| accompanied it :— 


| building. 


“My idea has been to make a plain sub- 
stantial design, suitable for a commercial 
All the joinery to the shop front 
to be teak—oiled, not polished. The girder 
over the shop front is not enclosed, the front 
joist being electro-plated to protect it from 
tust. The letters to be brass (with about rin. 
projection) screwed to the joist. The piers 
with stone bands at each side of the building 
are to disconnect the design from the build- 
ings to the right and left. All the stone to 
be Portland. The bricks to be a dark colour, 


cn) 


—-—— 0" — 


| 
| 
A 
| 


FLEET (STREET, 


182, 
R. BARKER. 


| say, cherry red, with orange-red quoins, which 
| are shown darker on the drawing. All the 


brick to be sand-faced, not smooth-pressed, 
with rather wide joints pointed in white. 
The arches to be rubbers with stone key- 
blocks. The sashes on the first and second 
floors to be painted white. The casements on 
third floor to be iron with lead glazing bars. 
The letters on the stone frieze to be bronze, 
with about 14in. projection. The roof to be 
covered with Westmoreland slates. I have 
not shown the telephone-room on the first 
floor, as this could be of any size, the 
partition coming on one of the piers.” 
The Design placed Second 

has good feeling in its general effect, but there 
are many noticeable defects. First, the height 
of the ground floor is only oft. 6in. This is 
certainly a mistake. This height is not 
sufficient fora public restaurant and, secondly, 
was inadvisable because a higher window 
would have lighted the shop farther back. 
The doorways look small, but this is due 
to the fact that they have no fanlights—in 
reality they are 7ft. high. No distinction is 
made between the entrance to the shop and 
Messrs. Hentschel’s entrance. Doubtless the 


| 
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author endeavoured to give asolid appearance 
to the lower part of the building, but we do 
not think he is justified in making the 
ground-floor ceiling so low and adding 
height to the first floor. Then, again, the 
little balcony on the second floor is foolish, 
for it would only hold two or three persons, 
and these would need to jump down more 
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do not propose to criticise them in detail 


| because it would serve no purpose, but we 


| 


| 


may mention that the competitor who con- 
structs his piers of roof tiles in cement does 
not exhibit a very intelligent knowledge of 
construction. A number of competitors take 
special care to state that they have fulfilled 


_ the conditions, but their designs grossly 


than 2ft. from the window. This balcony | 


appears to have been an afterthought added 
to counteract an undue verticality in the 
elevation. The deep keystones between the 
heads of the first-Aoor windows and the sills 
of those above are a meaningless feature and 
unsatisfactory in appearance. The piers ex- 
tending up the first and second floors give a 
strong feeling to the design, though the 
ornamental pattern applied to them would 
probably not look well when carried out. 
But the middle piers on the third floor do not 
come squarely over those below and a lop- 
sided effect is thus produced. The design, on 
the whole, is only fairly good. The draughts- 
manship is hurried and careless. 

The following are the particulars which 
accompanied the design :—‘‘ The object of 
this design has been to give the appearance 
of strength to the lower portion of the 
building instead of the whole building 
resting on invisible girders and stanchions, as 
so often done now. The materials consist of 
brick and stone. The letters to be of stcne 


projecting about an inch. The projection of | 


the balcony, if not allowed under clause 73, 
section 2, can be built by special permission.” 
The Design placed Third 
does not exhibit any particular merit, but is 
a quiet unobtrusive design with fewer faults 
than the remainder. Plenty of lightis provided 
on the ground floor, but the treatment of this 
part of the building is decidedly weak, 
though a distinction has been made between 
the two entrances. The sunblind, by the 
way, does not need to extend over Messrs. 
Hentschel’s doorway. The problem of the 
shop front, which was the crux of the 
competition, has been ignored. On the first, 
second and third floors the windows are 
-too small. As regards the balustrade on the 
top floor, the central pedestal between the 
balusters keeps light out from the window 
behind, which might easily have been avoided 
by putting a pedestal at each side instead 
of in the middle. The following are the par- 

ticulars which accompanied the design :— 
“Brickwork to be best picked stocks for 
general work, best red rubbers for quoins and 
arches of windows. All stonework to be 
Portland stone. Shop front to be of fumed 
oak, wax polished. Woodwork to all sashes 
to be of best fir painted white. Casements 
in bay to be iron casements painted very 
dark green. Leaded glass over shop front to 
have 4in.cames. Roof to be covered with 
lead, also dormers. Lettering on stonework 
to be cut into the stone (Y-section) jin. deep. 
Lettering on fascia board to be of gun-metal 
letters screwed in place. Shop front to rest 
on a granolithic sill. Rainwater pipe to be 
4in. lead.” 
Other Designs. 
Of the remainder of the designs, we 
reproduce six by the following gentlemen :— 
OswaLp P. MILNE, 
Hendon, London, N.W. 
Hersert A. Hatt, 
Southgate, London N. 
C. Pirwoop Carrer, 
Mansfield. 
A. McINNEs GARDNER, 
Westminster, 
CuHarves B. Smiru, 
IpswicH. 
EpwWarpD CRATNEY, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
These designs are not very commendable, 
but they are the best of the remainder. We 


disregard them. Moreover, a host of useless 
and foolish features are introduced, and there 
is a straining after effect which at once 


| condemns these efforts—arches are introduced 


which would never support the weights on 
them—one competitor provides windows roin. 


| wide, another starts them 4ft. from the floor, 
_ another adds a storey, another putsa 5ft. 3in. 
_ circular window on the top floor, another 
| introduces a lion’s head 3ft. 6in. high, and so 

on. 


Then, again, the majority of the designs 
are of the ordinary kind which make streets 
commonplace, and their authors have simply 


_ copied other men’s treatments or produced a 
| distressing hotch-pot. 


Reviewing the competition as a whole, 
while we are very gratified to see such a 
large number of designs, we cannot feel 
satisfied with the great bulk of them. The 
problem, though apparently simple and 


| straightforward, is certainly a difficult one to 


solve satisfactorily. We do not lose sight of 
that fact. We note, too, the trouble which 
competitors have taken, and the very pains- 


_ taking way in which most of the drawings 


are executed. Yet the designs themselves 
fall far short of the standard ; and if we may 
take them as an indication of what the young 
architects of this country are capable of, we 
cannot help feeling that there is a dearth of 
talent, an ignorance of proper construction, 
and a want of that skill, propriety and 
feeling for style which characterise all build- 
ings worthy of the name of architecture. 
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ARCHITECTS AND FIRE 
PREVENTION. 
vAN MEETING of the Society of Architects 
was held on Thursday last at St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, the chair being 
occupied by Mr. G. Gard Pye. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, read a 
paper on “ Recent Conflagrations and_their 
Lessons to Architects.’ Mr. Marsland selected 
two great fires for comment—that which 


occurred in June last year and destroyed the 
Entrepot Royal, or the Government Bonded 


Warehouses, at Antwerp ; and the more recent | 


Barbican fire. He described the former 
building in detail—it consisted of three 
main blocks, each six storeys high, the walls 


of brick with stone dressings and the floors | 


chiefly of wood joists carried on iron girders 
and columns—and pointed the moral that 
buildings should be divided into sections by 
division walls, that all openings should be 
protected by efficient double iron doors, and 


| that the fire appliances should reach to the 
| top storey. 


| He then went on to speak of the respon- 
| sibility of 


the architect in this 
of fire-resisting construction. When such a 
thing was suggested to the client he was met 
by some or all of the following 


Objections. 


‘ (i) Why should I build my premises of fire- | 
| resisting material if the insurance companies | 


will make no difference in the amount of 
premium between a fire-resisting building 
and a combustible one? 

(ii) Why should I build to resist fire if my 


| and his building igniting, sets fire to mine ? 

(iii) Why should I build to resist fire if by 
reason of the increased cost of my building 
my assessment is increased ? 

These, said Mr. Marsland, are all, of course, 
very pertinent objections; and with regard to 
the first, the insurance companies not being 
philanthropic institutions, but existing for 
profit, do not as yet see their way to make 
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SECTION 


Doorways in Portland stone with 
tile band below fascia board. Shop- 
window frame and doors of oak. 
Fascia board and wood cornice 
painted white. Wall filling of buff 
stock bricks with red-brick dressings 
flush. Spaces for firms’ names in 
Portland stone. Roof covered with 
red tiles and gables tile-hung. Win- 
dows with double-hung sashes of 


painted deal. Upper tier of lights 
above shop window centre-hung to 
open for ventilation, 
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matter | 


neighbour is not compelled to do the same, , 


any material reduction, as in a large con- 
flagration the result more often is the com- 
plete destruction of both classes of building. 


Protection of Openings. 

The Barbican fire spread through the 
windows, either those fronting the streets or 
those looking into the light courts. Does 
not this suggest that all these openings should 
be protected by iron or hardwood shutters, 
or by asbestos blinds, and that these should 
be closed every night at the conclusion of 
business as a matter of ordinary routine? 
I do not say that this method would prevent 
the spread of fire entirely, but it would retard 
its progress so as to enable the fire brigade 
to surround a fire instead of having to go in 
all directions, following outbreak after out- 
break, by reason of the fire travelling through 
window openings. 

We are sometimes tempted to be dissatis- 
fied with our fire appliances; but, given a 
good stiff breeze, as happened on the occasion 
of the Barbican fire, how are you going to 
cope with fires breaking out in all directions 
and on all floors at once by reason of the 
glass in the window openings giving way 
and carrying the flames through? Look at 
New Zealand Avenue, with its cul-de-sac and 
large area of opening: the fireman has not 
half a chance, and the wonder is not that 
the fire was so large but that it was confined 
to such comparatively small limits through 
the indomitable perseverance of the brigade. 


The Insurance Premiums. 

If, as 1 suggest, insurance companies could 
be persuaded to countenance this form of 
protection and reduce their premiums to 
those clients who adopted them, it would be, 
I think, to their advautage, or there might be 
legislation on this head making this form of 
protection compulsory. Objection has been 
urged that if premises are so straitly shut 
up it would perhaps be difficult to detect 
a fire in its incipient stage, but then the 
automatic fire-alarms and sprinklers would 
come in. We have also in heu of shutters a 
recent invention in the form of wired glass, 
with which the windows could be glazed 
into metal or hardwood frames, or directly 
into stonework or brickwork. 


Compulsory Fire-resisting Construction. 
The second objection could of course only 
be dealt with by legislation, and, if this 
were desirable, certain sections or zones of a 
city which are devoted to buildings of the 
warehouse class might be compelled to be of 
fire-resisting construction, and rules framed 
for such, penalties also being levied against 
those who by their indifference or careless- 
ness endanger their neighbour's property. 

In Germany, I understand, a man is made 
personally liable if it is found after a fire he 
has neglected any of the precautions which 
heis bound by law to take. Without, perhaps, 
going quite so far as this,a man, for instance, 
who neglects to see that any opening in which 
fire-resisting doors are fixed is not closed ~ 
every night at the conclusion of the day’s — 
work might be liable to a penalty. At 
present the law provides for doors in a party 
wall under certain circumstances, but does 
not provide for them to be closed when the 
premises are vacated, thus in many cases 
rendering them inefficacious. Neglect to. 
provide proper exits in case of fire might also 
be the subject of personal responsibility, as 
it would conduce to greater caution on the 
owner's part if he were made personally 
responsible for the safe exit of his employees 
in case of fire. 


The Individual Owner. 

The third objection is one which is of 
great importance, and it appears to me that 
if a building owner, by reason of additional 
expense, renders his building fire-resisting, he 
renders a service to the community, and 
should in consequence have his assessment — 
reduced instead of increased. If municipali- — 
ties would only look at this matter in the — 
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right light they would see that a citizen who 
aims at fire-resistance in his building is a 


public benefactor, as he tends to reduce the | 


precautions which are now necessary to be 
taken by the municipality to protect the 
community from fire and loss, and thus save 


expenditure ; and this is a point in the inci-~ | 


dence of taxation well worthy the attention 
of corporations. 
Some Suggestions, 
In view of the Barbican fire, I should like 
to make the following suggestions for build- 
ings of the city warehouse Class : — 
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Ground and first floors and bay in 
Bath stone; main walland gable in 
red facing bricks with stone bands. 
Roof covered with green slates. 
Rainwater pipe in chase in party 
wall. Set-back of brick wall carried 
by girder. - Sunblind either in shop 
transom or as a separate fixture 
over the stone arch. 


That all supporting piers should be con- 
structed, where practicable, of brick. 


That all roofs should be flat and of fire- 
resisting construction. 


That all windows should be protected by 


fire-resisting shutters or wired glass. 
That all floors should be fire-resisting, and 


all iron girders, columns and supports | 


be protected by special plaster or hollow 
tile covering and not tie: into walls. 


That all staircases be enclosed by at least 


a gin. wall carried up to the roof, and | 


utility 


any Openings on to the same be filled 
with fire-resisting doors. 

That all lifts be enclosed with at least a 
gin. wall, and carried up through the 
roof and covered with a skylight of light 
iron and glass, and all openings on to the 
several floors be filled with fire-resisting 
doors. 

I feel assured that if the above-mentioned 
Precautions were taken, coupled with the 
promptitude with which the fire brigade 
arrives on the scene, a fire would be confined 


| to the building in which it originated, and 


a large amount of loss and inconvenience 
averted. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


A Trenchant Criticism by Mr. Caroe. ° 


WO letters from Mr. W. D. Carée and 
Professor Beresford Pite respectively 


| appeared in the “Times” for December gth. 


In the course of his letter Mr. Carée says :— 
“It is unquestionably but surprisingly the 
fact—which, I believe, I here state publicly 


| for the first time —that under the Vauxhail 


Bridge Act as now interpreted it is absolutely 
impossible to construct a stone bridge without 
an entirely impracticable gradient. 

“ Who is responsible for the drafting of and 
calculations for the Vauxhall Bridge Act? 
Is it the L.C.C. or the Thames Conservancy, 
or both? 

“ At any rate, it is a curious fact that Sir 
A. Binnie produced a design for a granite 
bridge—poor thing though it was—obiained 
the Conservators’ approval as well as that 
of his own body, schemed and began to 
lay the foundations for it, and then retired 
from office. We learn now positively that 
nothing can make the design conform to the 


| Act of Parliament to meet which and under 
| which it was conceived, and that the founda- 


tions are quite inadequate to carry any 
granite or stone bridge whatever. Now, if 


| this be indisputable, bungling of this sort, 


when great and costly public monumental 
works are at stake, cannot be lightly slurred 
over, as the Bridges Committee and the 
L.C.C. have tried to slur it over. I have the 
highest regard for Sir Alexander Binnie and his 
distinguished engineering ability (except as a 
designer of beautiful bridges), and it is hard 
to believe that he is unable to put an entirely 
different complexion upon the affair . . . 

“The debate at Spring Gardens upon the 
25th ult. was a singularly deplorable per- 
formance Nothing but disaster 
is to be expected from a body of men who 
have proved to us that they do not know, 
and who apparently refuse to be told ‘ 

“Banalities about the safety of copying 
Westminster Bridge (one of the worst types 
artistically we possess, because to the un- 
cultured eye the most insidious in its un- 
scholarly, unstructural and meretricious orna- 
ment); ridiculous gibes about artists . 
ignorant comparisons between art and 
laudation of the ‘ primitive’ 
(yes, truly!) ‘common-sense’ of the L.C.C. 
in art matters (so well displayed, no doubt, 
when it erected that prize piece of vulgarity, 
Hammersmith Bridge, at one end of its 
jurisdiction, and pulled down one of its own 
scheduled historical monuments, Tudor 
House, Bromley-by-Bow, at the other)—such 
and similar specimens of argument exhibited 
a pitiable case for the collective culture of 


' our councillors in these matters of vast 


concern and importance to Londoners—not 
only now, but probably for many long years 
to come #6 

“There seems but one remedy, and that, it 
must be confessed, none too sure. When 
next a Bill is before Parliament involving 
questions which affect the better public art 
and culture of the metropolis, a_ serious 
endeavour must be made by those who care 
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Lawrence's sand bricks and Mans- 
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field Woodhouse yellow limestone. 
Ventilation bylouvre inlets in splays 
communicating with flue and proper 
inlets. Outlets fitted with extracting 
fans. Upper part of shop window 
with Luxfer prisms to open as 
hoppers. Fascia board in glazed 
work witha row of electric bulbs at 
the back, Nonflammable woodwork 
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(and they are not a few) to secure the em- 
bodiment of a clause which will so far 
regulate the matter in hand that the proper 
experts shall be consulted and certain selected 
men of taste and training shall have a 
determining voice in the design or scheme to 
be carried out ads 
Prof. Beresford Pite and Mr. Woodward. 
Prof. Beresford Pite in one part of his 
letter refers to Mr. Woodward’s remarks (see 
p. 262 of our issue for December 3rd). Mr. 
Woodward, he says, is well-known “as the 
Merry Andrew of debate at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; there is an 
unconscious humour in his expositions on art 


that is irresistible to those who have the | 


pleasure of knowing both him and his 


buildings, and which his friends would not | president, Mr. Guy seconded, and the meeting 


sacrifice for much added culture of artistic 
thought or expression.” In exchange for Mr. 
Woodward's opinions Prof. Pite offers a few 
by eminent engineers—Mr. J. Husband, Sir 
A. Binnie himself, Mr. C. Hawksley, Sir 
Guildford Molesworth and Sir Benjamin 
Baker—engineers who have regarded colla- 
boration with architects as desirable in 
matters of the kind under notice. 


FLEET STREET, LONDON ; 


BY C. PITWOOD CARTER. 


Sir Benjamin Baker had said that when 
very young he thought he could do without 
architects and he had designed and carried 
out some very pretty work indeed. It had 
been so pretty that it had attracted the 


_ attention of Mr. Ruskin, who had mentioned 


it in one of his lectures. There had been 
columns and arches and scrolls in iron- 
werk, and Mr. Ruskin had said that he 
had seen it, and that it made him wish 
that he had been born a blind fish in a 
Kentucky cave! 


The Oxford Architectural Society held its 
annual meeting last Wednesday week, Mr. 
J. L. Myers presiding. Mr. E, W. Allfrey 
proposed the re-election of Mr. Myers as 


agreed. 


Barry Municipal Building and Public 
Library Competition has been decided in 
favour of a design by Messrs. C. E. Hutchin- 


| son, A-R.I.B.A., and E. Harding Payne, 


A.R.L.B.A., the second premium being taken 
by Mr. William H. Ashford, A.R.I.B.A., and 
the third by Mr. George Dickens Lewis. 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 

A Doric temple differs from a Gothic 
cathedral as Sophocles does from Shakespeare. 
—-Haz.itt. 


PartTicuLars of the competition 
designs for the front of No. 182, 
Fleet Street, London, are given on p. 290 of 
this issue.—By a curious error, particulars of 
the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore, India 
(which will be published next week), were 
given on p. 284 of last week’s issue, when no 
reference was made to the Stock Exchange 
extension. This latter drawing was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy this year. The follow- 
ing particulars have been sent to us by the 
architect, Mr. R. Langton Cole, F.R.I.B.A.-— 
The Stock Exchange, London (which cele- 
brated this year the centenary of its existence 
on its present site), has been compelled to pro- 
vide increased accommodation for its members 
at intervals throughout its career. There 
were large extensions in 1832, 1853, 1872 
and 1885, and smaller ones in 1874, 1893 
and 1897. The process of expansion is still 
continuing, and the extension illustrated is 
an instance of the fact. It has an area of 
about 4,000 sq. ft., and has been formed by 
throwing two storeys of offices next Old 
Broad Street into the ‘‘ House” without 
removing the front wall or rebuilding more 
than a portion of the storeys above. The 
latter are carried by the arches shown in the 
petspective view and by steel girders at 
right angles to them; the girders are 
supported by steel stanchions, so as to reduce 
the size of the piers. The style of the exten- 
sion is an adaptation of that used by the late 
Mr. J. J. Cole in his buildings of 1885, with 
an enriched plaster ceiling corresponding 
with that of the old buildings. The piers 
and pilasters are of red Peterhead granite, 
and the absence of bases is due to the fact 
that when introduced in the past they have 
had to be cased with oak, the polished stone 
being too cold to lean against with comfort: 
In lieu of bases, therefore, the lower part of 
each pier is cased with oak, so that seats 
can be placed against it, and the upper part 
is so framed as to be used as notice boards 
and to enclose the shafts which supply fresh 
air to the building. The capitals, imposts, 
strings and arches are of hard white Portland 
stone, and the walls and spandrels are lined 
with Pavonazza marble. The floor is of 
teak (screwed throughout), and the skylights, 
which light the space furthest from the street, 
are covered with wired glass. There is one 
fireplace enclosed by a moulded chimney- 
piece of Rosso Antico marble, the building 
being warmed by exhaust steam, a range of 
pipes running round the extension on the 
string-course 12{t. from the floor, and large 
radiators being placed in the entrance lobbies. 
The remodelling of No. 75, Old Broad Street, 
which was comprised in the alterations, in- 
cluded the erection of a new building next 
to Hercules Passage, with a new lift and 
staircase. The contractors for the extension 
were Messrs. E. Lawrance & Sons, who have 
carried out a somewhat difficult alteration in 
a satisfactory manner The steel-work was 
executed by Messrs. Dawnay & Sons, the 
granite and marble by Mes-rs Fenning & Co., 
and the heating by Messrs. Rosser & Russell. 
Mr. T. J. Turner was the clerk of works. 


Our Plates. 


Aunericat WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Travelling opens this year a regular 
Scholarships. 


course in architecture, which 
has been for some time in preparation. 
course occupies four years, and is modelled 
upon that of the other great architectural 
schools in America, resembling most, perhaps, 
that of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Candidates for travelling scholar- 
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ships are required to spend the whole winter 
in work upon six rendered problems and six 
sketch problems, after which they must pass 
a satisfactory examination in construction, 
architectural history and elementary French. 
The award will be made by a jury of three 
prominent architects residing outside the 
State of Missouri, three rendered problems 
and two sketch problems being selected, to 
be submitted by each candidate. 


R.A, F 2 
“hag “ume subscribers to the Royal 


Campanile. Academy fund towards 
the rebuilding of St. Mark’s Campanile, 
Venice, we notice the names of Mr. Aston 


d AmonG the first list of | 


Webb (£5 5s.), Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. J. W. | 


Waterhouse and Mr. John Belcher (£5 each). 
Mr. Jackson says in a letter: “That the 


reconstructed Campanile will not have the | 


interest of the old goes without saying ; but 


to proceed, as some do, to argue that for that | 


reason the Campanile should not be rebuilt 
at all is surely archeology gone crazy. With 
the Campanile Venice has not only lost the 
most conspicuous feature in the picture we 


all know and love so well, but she has lost | 


the visible emblem of her old civic con- 
stitution. Wecan, at all events, recover the 
picture and preserve the tradition.” 


Tse Oxford Architectural 
New College, 
Oxford. 


cently visited New College. 


and Historical Society re- | 


The proceedings began at the chapel, where | 


Mr. Rait pointed out the mistakes of the 
restorers. Sir Gilbert Scott raised the roof, 


thus spoiling the proportions; then, toremedy | 
matters, put in the oak canopy, which hides | 


the window inscriptions without in the 
slighest degree improving his original error. 
It was amusing to hear that Adam and Eve 
in the north-west window had been clothed 
at the earnest desire of a former warden and 
his wife. The oldest glass is in the window 


heads, dating from the fourteenth century. | 


The figures in the reredos are by Westma- | 


cott. 
led around the cloisters. Next came the hall. 
The oak used in its roof came from trees on 
the college estates, the foundation being 
fortunate enough to own large oak forests 
in Buckinghamshire. The lantern does not 
serve its original purpose, which was to let 
out the smoke, the original fireplace having 
been in the middle of the hall, without a 
chimney. Next came the muniment room, 
where the old deeds are kept, after which a 
tour was made of the numerous other parts 
of the college. 


Royal Academy 


Studentships.. “cademy last week pre- 


sented the prizes to the 
successful students, 
that the members of the Academy who had 
examined the drawings, sculptures and 
paintings from the life had pronounced them 
to be a great advance on the work of the 
past two or three years. 
subjects allied. to architecture 
follows :— 

Design for the decoration of a portion of 
a public building: 
Ewart G. Solomon, Model of a design: 
first prize (£30), Mary Constance Buzzard ; 
second prize (f{10), Frederick Brook Hitch. 
Set of four models of a figure from the life 
(open to male students only): first prize, 
(£50), .and silver medal, Charles Leonard 
Hartwell ; second prize (£20), Charles James 
Pibworth (disqualified owing to having re- 
ceived the same prize before). Model of a bust 
from the life (open to female students only) : 
silver medal, first, not awarded ; silver medal, 
second, Elsbeth C. P. Rommell. Model of 
a design containing figure and ornament : 
silver medal, Charles James Pibworth. 
Model of a statue or group: silver medal, 
first, Leonard Jennings; silver medal, second, 


are as 


Tue President of the Royal 


The awards in | 


prize (£40), William | 


Leaving the chapel, the visitors were | 


sir E. J. Poynter stated | 


Frederick Brook Hitch. Design in archi- 
tecture: travelling studentship (£60), James 
Black Fulton. Set of architectural draw- 
ings: silver medal, first, Percy Elton; 
silver medal, second, Victor Wilkins. Set of 
architectural designs (upper school): prize 
(£25), Fitzroy Hyde Darke. Set of drawings 
of an architectural design (lower school) : 
prize (f{10), Alfred William Blomfield. Plan 
of a building: prize (£10), George Thow 
Smith. Original composition in ornament : 
silver medal—no competition. Perspective 
drawing in outline (open to architects only) : 
silver medal, George Albert Hill. 
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done on the building, and the lead was sent 
on to the site in the form of ingots. Great 
skill and much experience were required in 
fixing the lead and so using it that it might 
not, through its great weight and softness, 
drag itself to pieces. If this were guarded 
against, the material was everlasting. 

Durinc the progress of some 
restorations at Alpham- 
stone Church, Essex, some 
interesting discoveries have been made. When 
the old plaster was scraped off, one of the 
chancel walls was found to be built, not of 


Alphamstone 
Church. 


a 6 19 


Wall of red pressed bricks, with all woodwork 
painted white. Firms' names painted in black 
letters. Wrought-iron railing above concrete 
roof, the latter finished at the front with a cement 
moulding. 
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o i Art the Crafts School, Bethnal 
Locdoene™ >? Green, last Saturday week, 


Mr. F. W. Troup gave an 
interesting lecture on “ Roof and Ornamental 
Leadwork.” The craft of the “ water- 
leader,” or internal plumber, the lecturer 
pointed out, had gradually developed its 
scientific side, and had so far influenced lead- 
working generally as to have driven the 
artistic possibilities of lead quite out of the 
field. In mediaeval times lead was lavishly 
used for decorative purposes, and workers 
in lead must have taken equal rank with 
sculptors and other skilled craftsmen. Many 
examples existed all over the country and 
on the Continent of roofs, spires, figures, 
vases, urns and coffins—some of them with 
the most elaborate and exquisite ornament. 
In olden days the whole work was often 


flint like the others, but of red bricks, with 
here and there white stones of varying shapes 
and sizes. One of these being extracted, it 
it was found, although somewhat damaged, 
to be beautifully moulded on the inner side. 
Large numbers of similar stones have been 
removed, and the work is still in actual 
progress. Practically all of the stones which 
originally formed the sedilia have been 
recovered, besides numbers of others which 
form portions of the tracery of what was 
apparently a fine window. Five small in- 
scriptions have been found on these stones 
which, it is hoped, may be deciphered. 
Alphamstone Church is of great antiquity, 
and is of especial interest apart from these 
discoveries. It has an unusually fine chancel 
arch, which until the present work was 
begun was entirely covered with plaster. 
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Views and Reviews. 
Builders’ Bookkeeping. 
In the thirty-seven pages comprising this 


modest little cloth-bound volume an attempt | 


has been made to shed some light upon 


bookkeeping as adapted to “ builders whose | 


businesses are of modest dimensions.” In so 
limited a space it is not possible to do much 
more than touch upon the subject, and the 
author professes no attempt to exhaust it, 
for he says, on p. 7: “It 1s not my idea to 
attempt to show in the following pages how 
a balance-sheet is drawn up”; and in his 
“conclusion” he adds: ‘Only the work up 
to rendering the accounts and keeping the 
cash book and petty cash books need be done 
by the builder, and arrangements made with 
an accountant ... to continue the books 
from this point up to and including yearly 
accounts and balance-sheet.” 

In the matter of prime-costing (p. 11) we 
feel bound to disagree, maintaining that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to enter every 
little fiddling day-work job in the prime- 
cost book, and, further, object to the “ ledger ”’ 
form given to the day-work book (p. 14), 
preferring and recommending the “ journal” 
or true form of day book. Whilst to a 


layman the use of the word “bill”’ when 
‘account ” is meant may be excusable (p. 16), 
it ought not to be so in the case of an 
accountant, especially a chartered accountant ; 
and though admitting the desirability of 
being able to ascertain what part, if any, of 
a contract works out unremuneratively, we 
maintain that it cannot be done as recom- 


mean extra work without any compensating 
_ gain. To an accountant it may look simple 
enough; but a builder would scarcely need 
to have the weak point elucidated. 

In drawing up a cash book (pp. 22 and 23) 
we should prefer the “folio” column placed 
on the other side of the column for “ allow- 
ances,” where it would be incloser proximity 
to the bulk of the figures to be posted, and 
would like to enquire why no “ allowances ” 
column is provided on the contra side. 
“Voucher No.” is an unnecessary refinement, 
and the first paragraph on p. 241s an amusing 
| labouring of an insignificant detail. The 
petty cash book (pp. 26 and 27) is arranged 
on the tabular system, and though we admit 


| 


| to be dealt with, as saving a lot of dissecting, 


| we do not appreciate its adoption for a | 
| little “ one-horse’’ business ; in fact, a book | 


| for petty cash seems altogether superfluous 


SECTION. 


Red bricks, four courses to the foot, with white joints. 


Columns, string-courses and window jambs of plain red 
roofing tiles, laid flat. 


Roofs covered with green slates. 


Letters of Messrs, Hentschel in wood, spiked to the 
brickwork. Window frames and sills of oak. Windows 
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divided with stout lead cames, except those to basement 
and top floor, which have wood bars. 
top with copper and the sides with cast lead. 


Oriel covered on 


182, FLEET 
BY CHARLES B. SMITH. 


when simplicity is the guiding feature (vide | 


preface.) In the example shown there are 
no fewer than four items out of the six tabu- 
lated that have no showing at all as “petty 
cash ” items. 

We agree that press copies should be 
taken of all accounts (‘ bills” again, 
p. 29) sent out, but disagree on the point 


mended on p. 19; such acourse would simply | 


its usefulness where many small items have | 


of posting to the ledger from the press 
copy book. Should another edition become 
necessary we would counsel the author to 
show the ledger accounts (p. 30) completed 
by ruling off; and it isa little unfortunate 
that each of the three examples shown should, 
in consequence of typographical shortenings 
~-figures dropped (similar disfigurement occurs 
elsewhere)—be rendered imperfect, thereby 
engendering confusion in the mind of the 
tyro. In order to render the examples com- 
plete, folio columns should be added; and 
we take exception, as being a case of bad 
accountancy, to the grouping in one item, on 
the credit side of the first example, of two 
items posted from the cash book. Very or- 
dinary accountancy demands direct postings. 
Whilst we, personally, would prefer to 
remould most of the tabular work and 
some of the details, we realise that such 
things are largely matters of individual taste 
rather than of correct form. ‘The title-page 
indicates that among other matters dealt 
with is the “Erection of houses for specula- 
tion,” but the author appears to have con- 
cluded to keep his fingers out of that pie. 
Perchance the omission of anything relative 
thereto is intended as a silent reminder to 
the “small builder” that he will best serve 
his own interests by doing likewise. If so, 
we agree. W. Ae ee 


“‘Book-keeping for Builders, specially adapted for 
small businesses.” London: Arthur E. Davies, Chartered 
Accountant,'18, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. Price is. 


GLASGOW 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


AY a meeting of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society held on 
Friday evening last (Mr. C. Ernest Monro, 
A.R.ILB.A, architect, in the chair) Mr. 
Bell, clerk of works, read a paper on 
“Roof Tiling.” He described the different 
varieties and qualities of tiles, and showed a 
number of manufacturers’ samples, which he 
examined for quality and finish, and stated 
the result of a test he had made for absorp- 
tion of water. He called special attention 
to the shape of valley tiles, and criticised 
Glasgow slaters’ methods of working flanks. 
He discussed the question of gauge and lap 
on run roofs of varying pitches, and suggested 
a specification clause to meet the difficulty. 
Mr. Davie, measurer, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Bell. The Society congratu- 
lated the president on his becoming an 
ALR EB AG 


** SPECIFICATION.” 


HE forthcoming issue of “ Specification ; 
No. 6,” which will be ready by the 
middle of January, will be strictly limited to 
5,000 copies. The former issues have been 
so extensively appreciated that the publishers 
have very few copies left, and most of these 
are only obtainable at double their original 
cost. There is every indication that the 
demand for “No. 6” will be equally great, 
and everyone desirous of securing a copy 
should order at once, either through his 
newsagent or direct to Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. “ Specifica- 
tion” is undoubtedly one of the most useful 
volumes an architect or builder can possess, 
and the prospectus of the new issue shows 
that, in addition to the mass of technical 
details from which the publication takes its 
name, a number of new articles on construc- 
tion and design will be given, thus makin 
it still more useful to all connected with the 
building trades. 


Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato. — The 
Austrian Upper House has decided to take 
immediate steps to preserve the famous. 
remains of Diocletian’s Palace of Spalato, 
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Law Cascs. 
Re E. J. Cave.—The case of E. J. Cave, 
builder, Cannon Hill, Hampstead, who failed 
in May, 1900, with liabilities of over £500,000, 
came up on application for discharge on 
Thursday last in the Bankruptcy Court. The 
assets realised only £7,170, and a dividend of 
6d. in the £ has been paid to the creditors. 
On the case being called Mr. Carrington 
asked for leave to withdraw the application. 
The Registrar allowed this on the debtor 
paying the costs of the day. 


Re W. H. Gibbs.—On Thursday last@in 
the Bankruptcy Court the public examina- 
tion took place of W. H. Gibbs, builder, 
West Kensington. The debtor applied to 
pass on accounts showing gross liabilities 
£245,113, of which £21,650 are unsecured 
and assets £69,897. In examination by Mr. 


G. W. Chapman, official receiver, the debtor | 


stated that in the spring of 1891, with a 
capital of £10,000, he started as a_builder, 
land agent, surveyor, &c., at West Kensing- 
ton Terrace as W. H. Gibbs & Co., acquired 
the freehold of an estate at West Kensington, 
built flats on it, and promoted a company, 
the Queen’s Club Gardens Estate (Ltd.), 
with a capital of £200,000 and a debenture 
issue of £290,000. The consideration was 
£485,000, of which £385,000 was paid in 
cash and the balance in shares. 
managing director. He afterwards purchased 
land in Hammersmith, Bedford Park, and 
elsewhere, and in 1900, owing to the stoppage 
of advances, he attempted to form his busi- 


ness into a company, W. H. Gibbs & Co.’s | 


Estates Ltd., but the scheme was not carried 
through, and since April last, owing to his 
serious illness, the business had been prac- 
tically suspended. He attributed his failure 
to the unexpected stoppage of advances in 
1900, to his serious illness and consequent 
closing of the business, and to his financial 
position having been previcusly weakened 
by heavy law costs, bonuses, and charges of 
financing amounting to over £80,000. The 
. examination was concluded. 


Important Cement Case.—The case of | 


Ingram & Clarke v. Holme & King, Lid. 
was heard for five days last week at the 
Liverpool Assizes. We regret that, owing 
to pressure of space, we are obliged to hold 
over the report of it till next week. 


Another Workmen’s Compensation Appeal | 


Case.—The case of Wagstaff v. Perks & Son 
came before the Court of Appeal on Friday 
last. This was an appeal by the respondents 
as against a third party, from an award of 
the County-Court Judge Smyly, given at the 
Long Eaton County Court, who decided 
against the respondents in certain proceedings 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The respondents in the county court were 
contractors for the building of a house at 
Acton Road, Long Eaton, and were found 
liable to the applicant for compensation in 
respect of injuries he sustained while engaged 
in plastering on the building. The respondents 
claimed indemnity from Handel Firth, the 
sub-contractor for the plastering work; but 
the learned county -court judge held that 
they had no case against the sub-contractor. 
The contractors appealed.—The Master of 
the Rolls, in giving judgment, said the 
actual point to be decided was whether the 
sub-contractor, against whom indemnity was 
sought, could be held to be the “under- 
taker” within the meaning of the Act. 
Having referred to previous decisions on the 
point, he came to the conclusion that the 
sub-contractor in this case was himself a 
person liable to the workmen for compensa- 
tion. 
to be allowed. Lords Justice Romer and 
Mathew concurred. 


The appeal, accordingly, would have | 


Notices under the Public Health Act.—At 


the Lambeth Police Court on Friday last 
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| William Moore, the tenant of a house in 


Fleming Road, Walworth, was summoned 
by 


_ wilfully refusing to disclose the name and 


address of the owner of the premises. The 
proceedings were taken under section 116, 


_ sub-section 3, of the Public Health Act, 
| under which he was liable to a fine not 


He acted as _ | 


exceeding £5. Mr. W. G. Selby, sanitary 
inspector, stated that he served notices on 
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land and premises which comprise the 
| ancient cloisters of the church. The money 
to defray the cost was being raised by public 
subscriptions; £250 was in hand, and £50 
had been paid on signing the contract.—The 
learned Chancellor, in giving judgment, said 
it appeared that the church had been restored 
| within the last few years at the cost fof 
£33,000, which had been subscribed by the 
parishioners and the public. On the south 
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the defendant, and as the work required was 
not done he asked for the name and address 
of the owner of the premises, but was unable 
to obtain it from the defendant.—The 
magistrate fined the defendant 20s. and 2s. 
costs. 

The Recovery of St. Bartholomew’s 
Cloisters.—At the Consistory Court held at 


| the Wellington Chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


on Friday last the vestry clerk of St. 
Bartholomew the Great applied for the 
sanction to an agreement for the purchase of 


BY EDWARD CRATNEY. 


side of the church a stable had been built 
ft. above the church, and in that stable 
were Curious ancient arches, and it was pro- 
posed to purchase the stable with a view to 
restore to the church this property. The 
purchase of the stable would prevent the 
erection of any building against the tower of 
the church. That, of course, was of great 
importance to the church, and they would be 
able to prevent any building being erected 
overlooking the churchyard for a distance of 
30ft.—The faculty was granted. 
B 4 
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Correspondence. 
“Belfast Bond.” 
To the Editor of THE BuILpERsS’ JOURNAL. 


GLascow. 

Sitr,—In the second article on “ Building 
Construction” published in your issue for 
November 26th, on p. 244 the writer describes 
a face bond of brickwork which he proposes 
should be called “ Belfast bond.” What he 
describes is Scotch bond, and it has always 
been known by that name. This bond is 
used in nearly all brickwork carried out in 
Glasgow and many other parts of Scotland. 
I may add that on p. 15 of Volume II. of 
Rivington’s Notes it is referred to as Scotch 


bond.—Yours truly, 
CHARLES GOURLAY. 


‘What Professor Gourlay points out is per- _ 


fectly familiar to me. The bond in question 
appeared to be a kind of outcast, and the | 
names Scotch or garden-wall bond appeared 
to me to be applied in contempt of it. It is 
not suggested that the term “‘Scotch”’ is one 
of contempt, but there is such good stone 
available in the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh that these are not “ brick- 
built” towns in the same degree as Belfast is 
a brick-built town; andit might be supposed 
that’ Scotland was so little interested in 
facing brickwork as to giveno good example 
of an original bond. In Belfast I find this 
bond boldly displayed and with good effect 
in the face work of important buildings— 
possibly the same may have been done in 
Glasgow, but 1 have not observed it. Iam | 
told that in some parts the surveyors or other 
authoritative persons will not permit its use. 
T hold no brief in favour of this particular 
arrangement over English or Flemish bonds ; 
but the people of Glasgow and Belfast are | 
fairly intelligent, and their methods deserve 
respectful consideration. In these articles it is 
attempted to impress students with the value 
of observing what is done in actual practice, 
and the preference to this bond is made 
in this spirit: possibly also with some | 
irrepressible contempt for what may be called | 
the “armchair” brick instructions of certain 
books.—Our Speciat ConrRIsuTor. 


Open-Air Pulpits. 
To the Editor of Tue BuiLpErRs’ JourNnAL. 
PEMBRIDGE. 


| 
Sir,—When reading Mr. Harry Hems’s | 
reply in regard to open-air pulpits on | 
p. 180 of your issue for October 29th it | 
occurred to me that a notice of the curious 
and very roughly-constructed wall-pulpit | 
in the church of SS. Peter and Paul at 
Old Walton, or Walton-in-Gordano, near 
Clevedon, might be of interest. 
—Early English with characteristic Somerset- 


Nay Weu Yanr 


Yi Liiy 


7; 


A. Gh 


APocn . 


olew 


' contract in measuring-in the windows, 


The church | b 
| shifting the figures on a point. 


1/11/ 


D Stameon ke Wed tos Betton, Me tenn 


shire Perpendicular additions—consists of | 


nave and chancel, with south porch and a 
tower at the south-east end of the nave 


opening both into the nave and also intoa © 


small chapel on the south side of the chancel. 


| The northern face of the tower is not in line 


with the inside face of the wall of nave, but 
rather with the outside face, and it is in the 
angle thus formed that the pulpit is placed. 
I regret that I only made (several years ago) 
a very rough plan and section with guess- 
work measurements. The stalls of the church 


also are interesting (the measurements given | 


on thesketch below are approximate only).— 
Yours truly, RA, DAVIS: 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. 


Questions should in all cases be | 


addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name | 
and address must always be given, not neces: | 


sarily for publication. 


Measuring-in Windows. 


Lonpon, S.W.—PoInTER writes: ‘‘I have | 
been pointing a brick building by the square | 


yard. There are several small windows in it 


averaging 4ft. by 7ft.; I intend to measure | 
them in owing to the extra trouble of | 
Am I justified in | 


pointing around them. 
doing so ?”’ 
You would hardly be justified under your 


A 


| price given per yd. super. would be generally 


considered to cover an average number of 
openings to be measured nett—adding the 
reveals—although sometimes a separate price 
is mentioned for narrow widths to reveals, 
string-courses and other similar work. If 


the windows are very small and numerous | 


there might be some justification for the 
course you propose. 


conditions under which the price was quoted 
it is impossible to give a more definite reply. 
WwW. B.D. 


Squaring Dimensions in Quantities. 
FoLKESTONE.— J. P. writes: ‘‘ Which is the 
most rapid method employed by quantity 


| surveyors in squaring such dimensions as 
| 3ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., or 3ft. 62in. by 4ft. 62in.? 


Is the use of the slide-rule advised? Please 
name a good work on mensuration.” 

In squaring dimensions similar to those 
given, a quantity surveyor would mentally 
use fractions, e.g., 3ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in. would 
be mentally 3ft. 6in. x 44. In the case of 
3ft. 6jin. by 4ft. 63in. the same rule would 
apply, except that the ¢ would beagain divided 
y 12. In duodecimals this simply means 
Example :— 


A, 7 
LLLLELE IETS 


“| 


WALTON-IN-GORDANO CHURCH, SOMERSET. 


Without further par- | 
ticulars as to the particular work and the | 


| walls. 


_ would work out almost any dimensions i 


3. (0-93 
4 6 9 
4 de 1 
Lo et 8 = ¥ top line (for 6in.) 
I 9 Lt 6 = top line! 
divided by f aa 
2) aia tdi idt 
10 6 9=% top linef 4 a 
* divided by | ws? 
ene -J 
16520..95.Ne | 
In? Practice so many of these examp 


occur that with very little experience 1| 
various short cuts to a result will be obvic 
at a first glance, e.g., experience would ple 
the dimensions (for squaring) in the reve: 


order. 
ft ins 
4 6 9 
3. 68 
13 83 
2 Br a OO = + top line (for 6in.) 

I 1 8 3 = top line (or 4 previo 
line) divided by 12 (f 
3°” or 4 divided} 
12) 

LGr Gg) are 


giving one line less for working. ‘The slid: 
tule would be of little use in practice. Ar 
office boy with a few months’ experienc 


less time than the slide-rule could be put i 
operation. Almost any advanced arithmeti 
book would answer your purpose. An hot 
with a surveyor’s junior assistant would 
of greater service in explaining the methoc 
adopted in a surveyor’s office. W.E. D. 


Half-Brick Work. 
KirkLey.—J. L. writes: “Mr. Davis, i 
his ‘ Quantities,’ gives the following dimen 
sions regarding the half-brick work :— 
ft. in. 


13) 6 
IO 4 
13:0 
: a deta: 
less crossings 3/1'1 = 3 3 
=i) 


33 1 
—33'I as trench measurement. The sam: 
measurement is repeated for footings anc 
Should not the wall measurement bi 
as figured on the accompanying plan (no 
reproduced) —37ft., and the footings the sam« 
minus the projection of footings of the wall: 
they intersect ?” 
Your contention is correct. 


In the seconc 


| edition of this work you will find the cor- 


' rected dimensions. 


W. dep. 


Buildings to Measure around Dumfries 
and Carlisle. 
“Please 


SOUTHPORT. — STUDENT writes: 


| give me particulars of one or two buildings 


in Dumfries and Carlisle which are suitable 
to sketch and study for the South Kensington 
examination in architecture.” 

The border country between England and 
Scotland contains little that is worth study- 
ing for the purpose named. Carlisle Cathedral 
is the only building of importance. It was 


| commenced in 1092, but only the choir was 


then built, and this was pulled down and 
reconstructed in the thirteenth century. Still 
the south transept, except the clearstory and 
the pier arches of the nave, are Early Norman 
work, built between rror and 1120, and the 
triforium and clearstory of the nave and the 
clearstory of the south transept are rather 
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late Norman. A great fire occurred in 1292, 
when the east end was again destroyed. The 
vaulted roofs of the aisles preserved the outer 
walls from injury, but the falling timbers of 
the roof damaged the piers so seriously that 
they had tobe rebuilt. This was skilfully 
done without disturbing the arches or vaults. 
Thus Early English arches and vaults are 
now supported by Decorated piers! The 
eastern wall was an addition, and the mag- 
nificent east window, generally considered 
to be the finest in England, belongs to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. ‘The north 
transept was rebuilt about 1qgor in the Per- 
pendicular style. Thus the cathedral is an 
excellent one in which to study all periods 
of English Gothic architecture. G.A.T.M. 


Measuring Stonework in Dome: 
Covering Dome with Lead. 


Lonpon, N.—A. J. C. writes: “(1) What is 
the fairest way to measure the amount of 


stonework in a semicircular dome which 


_ would cover all the waste that arises ? 


(2) 
If of wood or steel, what would be the 
amount of lead necessary to cover the area, 
assuming rolls at the joints?” 

(1) To properly measure the amount of 


_ stonework in a dome it is necessary that the 


age horizontal girth between the 


square by the vertical girth. 


ing in it. 


jointing should be distinctly shown. Given 
this, each stone should be measured separ- 
ately, care being taken to get the extreme 
dimensions each way. The accompanying 
sketches (purposely exaggerated) will explain, 
sketch a showing the surface 
measurement and sketch B the 
extra thickness of curvature on 
the face. (2) In the case of a 
dome with simple vertical rolls 
from eaves to finial, to arrive at 
the amount of lead covering, take the pce, 
rolls 
(arrived at by taking a number of dimensions 
at regular intervals on the vertical girth), 
add the lead for the rolls as usual, and 


We ED. 


Details of Gothic Vaulting. 
EpinpurGu.— G. M. writes: “(1) An archi- 
tect designs a church with some Gothic vault- 
Is it usual to give the contractor 
tin. and full-size details, showing eachstone, or 


would the architect merely give him sections 


of ribs, the height, &c., and let him work it 
out himself? (2) Please explain how to 
obtain the section at the springing on the 
abacus of the cap? (3) What is a good 
book on Gothic vaults ?”’ 

_ (1) Vaults are set out to #in. scale and 
mouldings full size, similarly to the centre- 
plate in our issue for October 31st last. (2) 
See article on p. 506 of our issue for July 


31st 1901. (3) Purchase’s “ Practical Masonry,” 
and articles in Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘“ Diction- 
naire.” 


. Glasgow Municipal Buildings: The Stone, 
its Repair, &c- 


Lonpon, N.—HIGHGATE writes: (1) How 
long have the Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
_been built? (2) What is the facing stone? 
(3) Why does it require to be renovated ? 
(4) What repairs are being done, and is any 
stone preservative being used? Who was 
| the architect ?” 

(1) The Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
were opened in 1888, having been erected 
‘ata cost of about £500,000. (2) The stone 
used in their construction was obtained from 
‘the celebrated Bannockburn quarries, which 
‘stone ordinarily weathers excellently, but the 
“quarry from which the stone in this case was 
taken was a newly opened one, and only the 
_yery rough test of seeing the effect of the stone 
being exposed for one year in the builder’s 
yard was made. (3) The Glasgow atmo- 
sphere has decayed the stone extensively. - (4) 
Messrs. Alexander Muir & Sons are engaged 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Lay 


in treating it witha silicatesolution. (5) The 
architect was the late William Young, 
F.R.LB.A., the designer of the new War 
Office Buildings in Whitehall. 


Duties of Clerks of Works. 
Liscarp.—G. B. writes: ‘Please recom- 
mend a good book of reference suitable for 

a clerk of works—not too expensive.” 
“The Conduct of Building Work and the 
Duties of a Clerk of Works,” by J. Leaning, 


price 2s. 6d. (B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn, W.C.). 
Anelysing. Mortar: Architectural 
antern Slides. 


BILSTON.—SuBSCRIBER writes : “(1) Kindly | 


give me a simple method of analysing 


mortar to find the quantity of sand and lime | 


in order to test it with respect to conforming 
to specification supplied. 


(2) From what | 


firm can [| hire architectural lantern slides?” | 


(1) Dry the sample of mortar thoroughly | 
Then dissolve the lime | 


by heat, and weigh. 
by means of nitric or hydrochloric acids, 


wash clean on a filter, dry residue and weigh | 
The result is the weight of sand, and | 


again. 
the loss of weight (found by deducting weight 
of residue from weight of sample) is the weight 
of lime. This only roughly gives the weight 
of lime, to tell which accurately the solution 
must be preserved and the water distilled off 


and the fesidue analysed and weighed. | 


(2) Newton & Co., Fleet Street, E.C. 


Claim for Extras. 

FLeet.—Inpicz writes: “ (1) What pro- 
ceedings can a builder take against an 
architect, or his client, to compel payment 
for extras that are deemed excessive? (2) 
How can an architect protect his client in 
such case when a contract has been entered 
into in which the builder agrees to abide by 


the architect’s valuation of such extra work? | 


(3) Is an unstamped tender for proposed 


additional work sufficient evidence of a | 


contract ?”’ 


(1) He can sue him for the amount, the | 


court of law he has to go to depending upon 
the amount sued for. He of course has to 
prove the amount of the extras, which would 
be difficult. (2) An architect cannot avoid 
or prevent his client being sued, though the 
clause would probably get the case decided 
against him, when the only course would be 
for him to proceed against the architect for 


malfeasance in his acting as a quasi-arbi- | 


trator. (3) The tender shculd have been 
stamped, but this can still be done if it is 
intended to use it as evidence. 


Hearth Supports. 


makers of hearth supports shown by the 
accompanying sketch (not reproduced) ?” 

Messrs. Young & Morten, Ltd., of Cale- 
donian Works, Stratford, E., would probably 
be able to supply you. 


Deductions for Defective Brickwork. 

CAMBERLEY.—F. C. W. writes: “I have 
had charge of the erection of a £2,600 house, 
and have complained many times about 
the brickwork, which has been very badly 
executed. The house is now practically 
completed. I refuse to approve the face 
brickwork, and my friend, the owner, declines 
to accept it unless a substantial deduction is 
made from the moneys due to the contractor. 
What sum would be a fair allowance to 
demand in thiscase, and would it be reckoned 
at so much per super. yd. for defective 
facework? I may add that the usual certifi- 
cates have been granted from time to time, 
but there is a clause in the specification to 


the effect that the certificate of the surveyor | : 
| by our fellow trade unions of England the 


is not to protect the contractor.” 

It is difficult without seeing the work 
and the site, knowing the terms of the 
lease, &c. to value the amount that should 


. | in the roof with dormer windows. 
Lincs.—G. C. P. writes: “Who are the 


be deducted. A valuer should be employed. 
The certificates should not have been granted 
until the work was altered or the deductions 
agreed to. 


Saltpetering and Cleaning of Brickwork: 

Liscarp writes: “(z) What is the best 
way to prevent the appearance and falling 
of white from acids in  internally-faced 
brickwork? (2) Are spirits of salts diluted 
with water injurious when used for cleaning 
down brickwork?” 

(1) The saltpetering often comes from 
the bricks themselves, when the only remedy 
is to get the brick manufacturer to avoid the 
use of salt or other sodium compounds, or if 
they are in the clay to some other use. The 
best plan would be to use another brick. It 
generally comes from the cement or mortar. 
This may be bad in composition, but it is 
generally due to the composition of the 
water used. Salt water is a fruitful cause. 
Ashes which contain potash also cause 
efflorescence. (2) With a brick vitrified only 
on the face, and not throughout as it should 
be, the acid may destroy the skin, when the 
soft interior will be liable to rapidly decay 
in a strong atmosphere, such as at the sea- 
side or in a manufacturing town. With a 
good brick, however, the acid only just 
removes the saltpetre from the face with a 
little of the latter and does no harm. 


Articles. 

LeGav writes: “A youth is articled to an 
architect at the age of eighteen. Do his 
indentures hold good after he is twenty-one 
years old?” 

Articles and deeds of apprenticeship do not 
hold good if they are repudiated on the day 
you become twenty-one years of age, but if 
you go over this time and allow them to 
continue you tacitly agree and are bound 
by them. We would not advise you to be 
so foolish as to take this action. 


Sketching Modern Work. 

STUDENT writes: “Is it a breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette (‘pirating’) to sketch 
work by living architects? Kindly explain 
fully the method of screw-slotting a board in 
two widths.” 

(1) Sketching is quite legitimate, but 
copyism in practice is most reprehensible. 
(2) See Mitchell’s “ Building Construction : 
First Stage.” 

Adding Bedrooms in the Roof of a House. 

Lonpon, N.—A. T. B. writes: “In an 
ordinary detached villa, two storeys high, I 
wish to construct two additional bedrooms 
The out- 
side walls are only gin. thick at present. 
Will the alteration necessitate making them 
a brick and a half thick up to the level of 
the first floor, or can I leave them as they at 
present stand?” 

Yes, you will need to increase the thickness 
of your walls as stated. 


Miasfers and Men. 


Strike of Mosaic Workers.—Out of the 
150 members of the Italian Mosaic Workers’ 
Society eighty-five are on strike, and an 
appeal is being made to other trade unions 
for financial support. The eighty-five men 
on strike were all employed by one firm. 
They came out in a body when their em- 
ployers told them that all those wishing to 


| remain at work must abandon the society. 


For a fortnight they have each received {1 a 
week strike pay. Now Mr. D. Lupieri, the 
secretary, notifies that “unless we are helped 


strike will end shortly, for not being able to 
support our members, we will be compelled 
to let the said firm have its own way.” 
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THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS. 
MEETING of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday 


A 


evening, the chair being occupied by the | Millennium before our era. 


president, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A. 

Dr. Arthur J. Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., read 
a paper on “ The Minoan Palace of Knossos, 
Grete. 

Reviewing the construction of the palace 


and its general design and distribution, Dr. | with Egypt, which carries back the antiquity 


Evans stated that in outline the palace very 
nearly approached a square form with an 
oblong central court, and apparently four 


with other relics, to an intimate acquaintance 
with Twelfth Dynasty designs, going back 
therefore to about 2800 B.c. But beyond this, 


again, we have evidence of still earlier | 


| princely occupation, and fragments of im- 
| ported Egyptian vase of diorite obsidian 


main entrances, roughly answering to the | 


points of the compass. To the west were 
bases and raised causeways. 

base of the palace wall was 
plinth, which seemed also to have been 
used as a seat, and there was every in- 
dication that this was the principal gather- 


into the Fourth 

And still before 
this, underlying the whole hill-top on which 
the palace stands, is a vast Neolithic settle- 
ment replete with stone weapons and imple- 
ments and primitive pottery, and idols, as 
were later supplied by ancient intercourse 


that take us well back 


of the site beyond the limits of such record. 
The lecture was especially interesting for 

the very remarkable illustrations—many of 

them coloured—which were thrown on the 


: : _ screen. 
the remains of a paved court with altar | 


Along the © 
a raised | 


A vote of thanks was proposed to Dr. 
Evans by Mr. Macmillan, who said that 
architects as well as archeologists might 


_ devote themselves to the great palace, might 
_ try their hands at its reconstruction, and take 


ing place of the people—the Agora—where © 


king and citizens would most naturally have 
met. Here was the state entrance, a lofty 
porch flanked by fresco paintings, to which 
halls formed a principal feature, and giving 
access to two imposing entrances. One of 


these opened into a magnificent corridor, the © 


other to a chamber at whose portal one 


might well believe the king sat in judgment | 


before the assembled people in the Agoro 
beyond. 

The entrance corridor contained remains 
of a great processional fresco. 

Dr. Evans then went on to describe the 
several entrances to the palace, the propy- 
la:um, the state rooms, the throne room, the 
domestic offices and numerous other parts of 
the great building—of which descriptions 
have already been published in these columns, 
and illustrations of some of which were 
given in the article on “A Visit to Knossos” 
published in Tue BuitpErs’ Journat for 
September 17th last. 

Dealing with the general design and con- 
struction of the building, Dr. Evans brought 
out some remarkable contrasts presented by 
the palace of Knossos when compared with 
the palaces of Tiryns and Mycene, showing 
that in the former, unlike the Mycenzean 
palaces, everything was arranged according 
to the most elaborate planning, the whole 
outline being laid down in definite lines 
without regard to the site—or, rather, a site 
seemed to have been chosen which allowed 
free scope of action to architect and engineer. 

Another point dwelt on was the striking 
resemblance in plan between the Knossos 
building and the palace of Phestos—among 
known buildings the only real parallel. 
Summing up, Dr. Evans said that it was 
impossible, in view of the fundamental 


arrangement revealed by those buildings— _ 


pointing in both cases to a more or less 


square building with central court crossed at | 


right angles by two main lines of approach, 
not to recall the familiar features of the 
Roman camp, and its still more remote pro- 
totype as traced by Chierici and Pigorini in 
the prehistoric pile-settlement, the ‘“ Terre- 
mare”’ of the Po Valley. 

The high level of civilisation reached in 
Minéan Knossos by the date of the foundation 


of the existing palace, so conspicuous alike | 


in its architecture and decoration, points itself 
to long centuries of earlier development. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find beneath the 
later foundations the remains of astill earlier 
palace, the lines of which seem partly to have 
been followed in the later work. The Thir- 
teenth Dynasty monuments—not later than 
2100 B.c.— found beneath the pavement of the 
central court, seem to belong to this earlier 
building, and a series of exquisite painted 
vases of eggshell fabric, and design and colour- 
ing never certainly surpassed, point, together 


what hints they could from it. 

Mr. Phené Spiers seconded the vote. 
farther back we went, he said, 
seemed the examples—it was the same in 
Egypt as in Crete. 
was remarkable, and if one had seen it 
without any previous knowledge, it might be 
taken as one of the palaces of the Cesars; 


The 


while its regularity was quite unlike what | 


we might expect in so early a building. 


A number of slides showing details of the | 
plaster decorations and constructional parts | 


of the palace were next described by Mr. T. | ihe action stopped by air coming through 


D. Fyfe, who, with Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, 
has been co-worker with Dr. Evans on the 
site. 

Mr. Hogarth supported the vote of thanks, 
In doing so he stated that very extensive 
remains of mud bricks had been found in 
Eastern Greece— bricks about 2ft. square and 
4in. thick—and that many of the walls were 
built of material quite unworthy of the 
enrichments given to them. But he had 
found walls so well laid that they still stood 
plumb and secure. He mentioned the curious 


fact that neither the palaces nor the towns 


on the island of Crete were fortified. 
Dr. Evans announced that the several 


the finer | 


The plan of the palace | 


plans, photographs, &c., of the excavations | 


would be included in the Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition to be opened during next 
month. 


The Isolation Hospital, Pontardawe, has © 


been supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 


Brother, of Manchester, with their patent | 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke | 


flues. 


All Saints’ Church, Lockerbie, N.B., is 
being fitted with the well-known “small 
tube” hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, 
who are employing their latest improved 
economical coil-heater. 


A Clock for the Sikhs.— On the occasion 
of his visit to Amritsar more than two years 
ago Lord Curzon noticed the unworthy 
appearance of the clock of the Golden 
Temple, the chief shrine of the Sikhs, and 


| offered to present one more in keeping with 


the surroundings. The clock has been made 
in England, according to designs furnished 
by the Viceroy. 


Grove Vale, Camberwell, Housing Scheme. 
—The Borough Council of Camberwell have 
purchased the Grove Vale Estate of eight 
acres for the sum of £8,000, for erecting 
workmen’s houses. The roads have all been 
made up, and the footpaths temporarily laid 


with tar-paving. The new roads will give | 


frontages to eighty-five houses, which will 
contain about 170 tenements for the working 
classes. 


New Paflents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
January 26th. 


1901. — Heating.—24,120. J.G.GRIMSLEY, 
Halford Street, Leicester. The hot water 
from the jackets of gas- and oil-engine 
cylinders is diverted into the heating system 
instead of being wasted, the flow and return 
pipes being connected with the return and 
supply pipes between the water tank and the 
cylinder jacket. 


Baths.—25,814. T. W. Twyrorp, Cliffe 
Vale Pottery, Hanley. The sides (and the 
ends perhaps also) are bulged so that the 
bath will hold more water and the over- 
hanging top edges prevent splashing, and 


| the back is curved to suit the form of the 


body and provide a comfortable support for 
the bather. 


1902.—Cement Kilns.—241. H. Hauen- 
SCHILD, 39, Reinickendorferstrasse 28, Berlin. 
The centre of the kiln is filled with the 
material to be burnt and the fuel is charged 
around it and in passages formed in it. It 
is claimed that the burning is thus more 
effectual and economical. 


Flushing Syphons for Sewage.—665. H. 
L. Doutton, Lambeth Sanitary Engineering 
Works, and R. J. PLrace, 9, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, London, S.W. A chamber is 
introduced for trapping a f) form of pipe 
until the syphonic discharge is practically 
broken, when the chamber is emptied and 


the f7 pipe. 

Hods,—3,283. R. Loupon, Ravenshall, 
Cleland, Lanarkshire. A \V-frame of metal — 
is employed to which the sides of the hod 


_ and the handle are attached. Any part that 


is broken can thus be easily renewed. A 
supporting stay is provided to strengthen 
the top. ciels 


The following specifications will be published 


. to-morrow, and will be open to opposition until 


February 3rd. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week. 
The names in italics ave those of communi- 
cators of inventions. 


I90I.— 24,119, CLEMETSON, parquetry. 
24,122, THompson (Beveridge), bolts for 
French windows, shutters, &c. 24,344, 


CorBETT, removal of deposits in sewers and 
other pipes. 24,673, PR1or, window fastener. 
26,252, TRENDEL, taps for water-heating gas 
stoves. 26,325, Von ROoETEL, elevators. 
26,410, Leask, refuse destructors. 


1902.—125, TEBBs, machinery for cutting 
mouldings instone. 299, THompson, kitchen 
range boilers. 533, RosE, coupling appliance 
for closet-pans and their flushing pipes. 1,714, 
Pearson, discharge-controlling devices for 
hose-pipes. 1,933, Coomss, ventilating fans. 
2,297, HoEG Lauer, baths. 4,308, TuKE, © 
separators for brick cutting-tables. 6,170, 
Hooper, fastenings for doors, windows, &c. 
6,502, Kerkow, impregnating pasteboard for 
roofing and other purposes. 6,851, Ham & 
Spinks, sewer ventilating shafts. 12,687, 
CapMan, socket joints for earthenware and — 
other pipes. 15,805, Happan (American 
Universal Mill Co.), apparatus for rolling 
beams, girders, &c. 16,996, Laxe (Warren), 
preparation of materials for street pavements. 
19,147, Faper, attaching knobs or handles 
to latch stems. 20,675, Dumas, piles. 20,899, 
Bracka, pointing tools. 23,148, PARKER, 
swinging window hinges. 23,244, THomMpP- 
son (Biirstenfabrik Erlangen A.-G. vorm. — 
Emil Kriinzlein), fixing bristles in brushes. 


A Church at Nevin is to be erected. Mr. 
P. Shearson Gregory, M.S.A., is the architect, — 
and Mr. Evan Jones, Plas Dolydd, the 
builder. 
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[By Our Special Contributor.] 


(Continued from p. 269, No. 408.) 

| proportioning joists a man is disposed to 

tollow what he sees, or he may consult 
a book. The student who has mastered the 
elementary mechanics involved may consult 
books; he may follow what he sees others do; 
but he should also apply simple calculation 
occasionally. We know that the strength of 
a joist is proportional to its breadth and to 
the square of its depth. Why should we not 
make joists very deep and very thin? An 
additional reason for depth of joist is that 
stiffness is proportional to the cube of the 
depth. There 1s a limit to thinness of joists; 
we have to nail our flooring down to them, 
and they must have thickness to hold the 
flooring brads properly ; besides, if we make 
our joists very deep, we have an extra quan- 
tity of wall to build: our house will be 
higher with deep joists for a given height 
of ceiling. Joists are frequently r}in. thick, 
but this is too thin ; 2in. thick, with trimmers 
2in. thick, is usual, and this appears to be a 
fair thickness. A floor ought to be made 
strong enough to carry the biggest crowd 
of people that can come upon it, and it 
should be stiff enough to save the ceiling 
beneath from cracking and injury. Assume 
the joists to be spaced 12in. apart (centre to 
centre) ; assume a distributed load of 1}. cwt. 
per ft. super. (see particularly that throughout 
the middle-third of the length of every joist the 
fibre is straight and sound, and that there are 
no knots or any other thing to weaken the 
joist). The bending moment in the centre is 
37°5 approximately ; allowing the load to be 
distributed over 15ft. and that va distance 

d? 


B.M.=k —— 


between bearings is 16ft. . 


1440 x 4 x @? 


75 = = 40d", 


from which d is found to be = ‘o6ft. The 
depth thus found is rft., and the maximum 
stresses on the outside fibres are 1,440 cwt. 
per sq. ft. (sectional area). 


Deflection = 
384. EI 


(see article, November 20th, rgor,section 4r) 

Bee TS 75 Xx 16" 

LS a ee 
II2 we 72 


sO) xX 
Mri, 72 X.5 x '16-75 x 16° 
384 X 1444000 x 144 
=‘o4{t., say 3in. (£ is usually given in lbs. 
inch, here taken at 1,444,000; the work above 
converts to cwts. foot.) 

For these calculations it is necessary to 
refer to two tables, viz., (1) a table of safe 
stresses for materials, and (2) a table of 
moduli of elasticity: such tables ought to be 
familiar to engineers and architects. These 

tables are the result of experiments. In 
every practical calculation it will be found 
that account must be taken of want of 
homogeneity in material, as well as of many 
other uncertain circumstances, and provision 
should be made for the maximum stresses as 
far as we can foresee them. Students should 
know that e£ for fir timber is about 1,400,000 
(lbs. sq. in.): average for iron and steel, 
30,000,000 ; but that very varying numbers 
are given by different experimenters. Also 
that wrought-iron will safely bear stresses of 
5 tons to 6 tons per sq. in., fir timber about 
half a ton per sq. in. Students are recom- 
mended to make easy experiments for them- 
selves: variously loading pieces of wood rin. 
by tin. in cross-section, noting the weights 
they will safely carry and their deflections 
under various loads, with very simple appar- 
atus they can determine for themselves the 
safe load per sq. in. and the £ for the 
particular timber proposed to be worked. 


\ 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


It is not advisable in small houses to have 
varying thick nesses measured from ceiling 
below to floor above in the floor of any storey, 
so that the depth chosen for the widest span 
may be much greater than necessary in some 
other places. Students are cautioned against 
attempting to design so that they will have 
absolutely equal strengths everywhere : they 
must take what is called a common-sense 
view of things. A joist is of uniform section 
from end to end, but the bending moment 
varies from o at the points of support to a 
maximum (say) in the middle, and the shear 
varies from 0 in the middle, say, to maxima 
at the points of support, so that a joist is 
not proportional; it would be stupid to 
attempt to proportion it. In days gone by, 
when cast-iron girders were used, it was 
worth while to proportion the flanges and 
web, but any gain in material obtained by 
proportioning joists would be trifling com- 
pared to the loss by extra labour and the 
awkwardness of shape which would result 
from any such proportioning. 

The load has been taken as uniform, and 
one joist has been dealt with on the sup- 
position that it carried 1ft. wide of floor. 
We have found a deflection of Sin. in sucha 
joist ; suppose a joist to deflect tin. and the 
next joist to it not loaded, a difference of 
level of in. between a pair of joists would 
be very serious, having regard to the lathing 
and plastering of the ceiling, which 1s 
directly attached to the joists. It is neces- 
sary to stiffen the floor in a direction trans- 
verse to the joists ; this is done by “ bridging.” 
When pieces of joisting stuff are placed 
between the pair of joists in a continuous 
row it is called solid bridging. When it is 
formed of light 2in. by 2in. pieces as strut 
braces from the bottom of a joist to the top 
of its neighbour, it is called herring-bone 
bridging. The function of bridging is that 
if a joist is deflected by a special load upon 
it, it will not depress alone: it will carry its 
neighbours with it: the bridging distributes 
the load. The stresses on the bridging 
pieces may be supposed to put a compression 
stress in the flooring, and to cause either the 
joints beneath to gape or to puta pressure 
on the walls; the lathing has considerable 
value to hold the joists together at their 
lower edges. The ceiling might be attached 
to distinct ceiling joists.) We found the 
deflection of the floor joists to be 4in.; if 
ceiling joists are carried by attachments, say 
3ft. gin. from the walls, the deflection will be 
only jin. 

Sound deadening.—Slips 14in. by fin. are 
nailed against the sides of the joists about 
3in. from the top edges ; these carry ‘in. sheet- 
ing cut in short pieces to lie across between 
the joists, and on this sheeting plasterer’s 
coarse stuff is put, or slag- wool may be used. 

Flooving.—-However tightly fir-tim ber floor- 
ing may be laid, the joints may be expected 
to open slightly ; if the flooring boards are in 
4in. widths the opening will be only one-half 
what it would be with 8in. widths (there will 
be, of course, double the number of joints). 
Another advantage with narrow boards is 
that they may be nailed down to the joists 
at one edge as the work of laying proceeds, 
so that tne nails or brads do not appear on 
the finished floor (this method ought always 
to be followed where the flooring is of hard- 
wood). What are called framed floors—that 
is, floors carried on beams, binders and 
bridging joists—were occasionally needed on 
wide spans in former times; there does not 
appear to be much necessity for this form of 
construction now, owing to the strength and 
cheapness of mild-steel rolled joists. Old 
modes of splicing and scarfing heavy timbers 
have gone out of use for the same reason. 
Some students may see a framed floor now 
and again, but the great bulk of students 
never see them; they are inappropriate to a 
house of the class of this one. Let it not be 
supposed that it is intended to object to the 


study of these old forms of construction : they 
are valuable examples of the economical 
disposal of material in covering wide spans, 
and they may give useful suggestions for 
dealing with still wider spans when using 
the stronger material, steel ; but it is better to 
talk to students in the lower stages, elemen- 
tary and advanced, about more common 
forms which they more frequently see. 

The first-floor joists of the house whose 


| construction we follow have two rows of 


herring-bone bridging in the length of the 
drawing-room, &c. ‘The flooring boards are 
tongued and grooved rfin. thick white 
Baltic flooring, well cramped home; close 
heading joints well pressed home, bradded 
down, and the brads punched tin. below the 
surface. For the ceilings .helaths are nailed 
directly on the bottom edges of the joists. 
Care must be taken to have the joist edges, 
both above and below, truly in plane: the 
boards should be carefully examined that 
they are of uniform thickness before laying, 
and after laying the surface of the floors 
should be cleaned off, using smoothing 
planes. 

Roof timbering.—It will be seen from the 
elevations that the ridge is all at the same 
level; the roof plan shows that this necessi- 
tates some slight variation of pitch: the 
portion over the bathroom is flattened to 
give sufficient headroom in thisroom. The 
rafters, 5in. by 2in., are collar-braced and 
held at the feet by the ceiling joists, which 
are spiked to the rafters. This is not, how- 
ever, a sufficient description, because the hips 
introduce complications which are not quite 
adequately shown on the drawings. The 
ceiling joists are shown as running from east 
to west, and these do not tie rafters which 
span from north to south. ‘The rafters of the 
front rest on a purlin gin. by 4in., which is 
strutted from the walls of the hall; the mitre 
pieces are 10in. by 2in., supported on sufficient 
dragon pieces 3in. by 51n.,and the ends of 
the purlin are secured to the mitre pieces by 
iron straps and substantial screws. The 


| rafters towards the well are braced to the 
| front rafters with collar braces. 
| hip is stiffened by a light purlin gin. by 6in., 


The north 


secured to the mitre pieces and tied with 


| three iron straps 2in. by 4in., fastened with 


screws to the purlin and to the east and west 
collar braces, which the straps cross obliquely. 
There are three skylights shown ; the larger 
one gives additional light to the passage at 
the schoolroom door (there isa window in 


| the ceiling which also serves as a mode of 


access to the space between the ceiling 
and the slates); the principal use of these 


| skylights is to light the space inside the roof. 


It is covenient to have this space lighted. 
Paths of flooring boards are made so that 


| workmen having to do any repairs may move 
_ about with safety to themselves and the 


ceilings; workmen may pass out through 
the smaller skylights to the well, and so on 
to the roof. The well is formed of a single 
iron casting trough ; itis placed to rest on the 
walls of the hall; it is free to expand and 


- contract without affecting any joint; it is, in 


| and 


fact, a cast-iron tank. The pipe from it is of 
heavy cast-iron, jointed with flange joints 
india-rubber washers, and the bolts 


_ well screwed home; it discharges the water 


through a special mouthpiece on to a lead 
trough, which carries it down the slates to 
the eaves gutter, as shown on section FG. 
There are never heavy falls of snow in the 
locality; nevertheless a light snow board 
(not shown) is placed resting on the eaves 
over this trough. This plan is adopted in 
preference to any form of lead construction, 
as less likely to go wrong and become leaky. 
The ceiling joistsand braces are 5in. by 2in.; 
the flooring boards forming paths also serve 
to make the ceiling joists to depend upon 
one another to make them more rigid. The 
drawings show suspending pieces from the 
rafters to the ceiling joists ; they are shown to 
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be hanging vertically. It is important that 
plaster ceilings shall be subject to only very 
slight movements or they will crack. For the 
ground-floor ceilings the question of the 
stiffness of the first-floor joists has been in- 
vestigated. If we suspend ceiling joists from 
the rafters we must take care that the bending 
of the rafters in heavy gales of wind will not 
produce movements in the ceiling joists 
which will crack the ceilings. The suspend- 
ing pieces in our example are not in the best 
places. The ridge is the stiffest part of the roof, 
and the suspending pieces should be attached 
to the raftersnear to the ridge. Ourexample 
house gives no opportunity for a discussion of 
roof-trusses as ordinarily dealt with; never- 
theless the principles of braced structures 
are involved in even the simplest roof. It 
will be observed that preparation for a water- 
supply tank is made near the large skylight. 
This tank isof heavy galvanized iron; it must 
be put in position before the roof is com- 
pleted. Its position is such that if it ever 
requires to be taken out for a new one to be 
put in its place, this cannot be done without 
making a large hole in the roof; therefore, it 
should be of the most substantial character. 
This tank will be dealt with in connection 
with plumbing. 

The wallplates are 4in. by 5in.; they are 
bedded true at the proper level, they have 
their inner face flush with the inner face of 
the wall, they are halved at all joinings, 
they are tied well at any cross walls, and 
they are held down by 2in. by gin. iron straps, 
turned at the top to catch the wallplates 
and fastened with screws, and the straps well 
caught in the inner face of the wall about 
aft. down. The rafters, which are cleaned, 
smoothed and trimmed at their lower (exposed) 
ends, notch, say, 2in. against the wallplate. 
Pieces of timber 3in. thick should be lightlv 
nailed against the rafters to prevent ths 
masonry from touching them, and the spaces 
between then filled up with masonry levelled 
off true to the tops of the rafters. The 
trimmed ends of the rafters project fIoin. 


— Gfeveilion & Sechon €.M. 


beyond the face of the wall ; it is intended to 
varnish them; sheeting for 14in. up is nailed 
upon them; this rin. sheeting is also cleaned 
(planed) on the downward face for varnish- 


ing. The hooks for carrying the eaves gutters 
are fastened from above to the rafters ; they 


must be sunk to some extent in the sheeting | 


(the tilting fillet will give relief at the edge 


of the sheeting) ; they should be of a sub- | 
stantial character, because a defective one | 


cannot be renewed easily to match the 
others (any new hooks added after the 
slating is done must be fastened to the sides 
of rafter ends). The ridge pieces are gin. by 
1jin. Rafters are trimmed for chimney- 
stacks and skylights. To make the roof 
good at a chimney-stack like that on the 
west side requires care: it may be done with 
a fairly wide flat, slightly falling both ways 
(this will be dealt with under Plumber). It is 
probably better to put a small ridge roof here, 
and let it meet the main roof in a pair of 
mitre valleys: the drawing is defective in 
not showing what is intended to be done 
here. The projecting eave is carried past 
the stack in face to keep the eave continuous 
and to keep the connections with window 
dressings and frieze uniform: its construction 
is obvious. 
valley which terminates near E is not straight. 
The pitch flattens at a line joining the break 


The outer line around the eave shows the outer 
edge of the eaves gutter ; the barges copings are 
shown by wider spaces near pand £: theshort 
piece of eave at & has not as much projection 
as the eaves generally. In no case should 
lead be fastened with nails. Everyone who 
has had any experience knows that lead laid 
on, say, the hips of a roof will almost 
irresistibly creep downwards, and it will tear 
where fastened, if with nails. This is a 
result of expansion and contraction—the 
lead when heated expands downwards, on 
cooling both the weivht and friction resist 
contraction upwards: the consequence is that 


wormlike progress downwards. The appro- 
priateness of speaking of this here lies in our 
having to sheet for the lead valleys; the 
valley lead should be turned up along the 


edges and slightly over; this edge should 


It will be observed that the | 


in the valley to p; there are two short barges. | 


the top is dragged downwards and there isa | 


| sarking or sheeting at the eaves is carried up 


| is nailed along the bottom edge. 


| tion in which the heads of the slates stick—as 


_ get out the head of the broken slate so as to 


upon roofs nowadays which are so thin that 
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bear against a raised fillet nailed on the edge — 
of the sheeting; to prevent the edge slipping - 
downwards, it should be wider above than — 
below, so that it will wedge between the 
fillets. It is my practice to invariably place 
good roofing felt between lead and wood ~ 
sheeting. If this precaution is not adopted — 
the sheeting in most situations rots sooner — 
than it should. This rotting is occasioned 
by moisture reaching the bottom of the lead 
in saturated air, where it condenses on the 
cold lead and wets the boards: itis a trap for 
moisture. The layer of felt makes it more 
difficult for the moist air to reach the lead, 
and it protects the wood from any moisture 
which does condense on the cool lead. The 


to at least bear the heads of the doubling 
course of slates. It is felted; a tilting fillet 
The# 
question as to whether the roof should be 
prepared for the slates by sheeting the rafters 
and felting the sheeting, or by battening and 
rendering the slates, deserves notice here. 
Sarking and felting costs more than battening, — 
but it is a much better job, and it is — 
worth the extra cost. The roof is cleaner 
and much warmer; there is no trouble 
from rendering material falling down upon 
the lathing and keying of the ceilings, where 
it cannot be easily cleared up. I am in 
favour of giving a coat of pitch softened 
with tar, and applied hot, to the felt, as 
making the felt closer and giving a founda- 


the scales stick on the skin ofa fish. It prevents 
the rattling of the slates in a high wind. 
Slates so prepared for should be fastened with 
good strong copper nails. The objection to 
this mode of preparing for slates is that in the 
case of breakage of slates it is not easy to 


make a good mend. There are slates put 


they break very easily, so easily that they 
do not safely bear the weight of the slaters 
who fix them, and the roof is a broken roof 
from the beginning of its existence. The 
ridiculous defence is made that thin slates 
are called “first” quality. It is quite time 
that architects combine to put down this 
absurd denomination. A minimum thickness 


peculiar reason. 
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of{slate should be specified. The mischief 
lies in these thin slates having got into 
dealers’ stocks, and people in small out- of-the- 
way places have to put up with whatever 
they can obtain. I have been called upon 
recently to criticise a large new roof (of a 
church) which has been covered with thin 
slates. I have had to report that there are a 
great many broken and defective slates ; the 
contractor has done some mending by slip- 
ping up slates and pieces of slates, and 
he has fastened these by nailing them 
down through the tails. 
this new roof narrow pieces of sheet zinc 
are slipped up under broken slates. The 


In many parts of | 


work is altogether an unfortunately bad job © 


for all the parties concerned. Slates are 
occasionally bedded in mortar (which is 
carried on the sheeting) over the whole area 
of the roof. Battens are nailed upon the 
sheeting, and the slates are nailed to the 


Builders Notes. 


The Leicester Master Builders’ Association 
held its annual dinner last week. The 


| president, Mr. Edwin Fox, was unable to be 


present in consequence of illness, and Mr. 
Arthur Chambers therefore presided. 

The Nottingham Branch of the National 
Association of Master House-Painters held 
its sixth annual dinner last Thursday. Mr. 
W. Bee (president of the local association) 
occupied the chair, and Mr. J. Riley, the 
president of the National Association, a 
Nottingham member, was present. 


The Scottish Building Trades Federation 
have just approved of a series of important 
alterations on the constitution and rules. 
Mr. Stocks, builder, Dundee, has been 


| appointed president for the current year, and 


battens, so that there is a considerable thick- | 


ness of mortar. This makes a heavy roof ; 
the mortar prevents the slates moving (rat- 


tling) with the wind; I prefer felting and | 
pitch. Our house was slated on battens in | 


the common way and rendered with haired 
rendering mortar. 
exposed, it wasspecified that the slates should 
be bedded in mastic and oil, at the tails, 
in such a way that the mastic would not 
show on the roof. 
prietor allowed himself to be persuaded to 
let the contractor off from this work, with the 
result that it had to be done after the slating 
was finished at additional expense and in a 


The situation being very | 


Mr. John Morgan, Aberdeen, vice-president. 
The meetings this year will be held in 
Dundee. Next year Mr. Morgan will fill 


_ the office of president, and the Federation 


Unfortunately the pro- | 


less satisfactory way—staining the slates with | 


oil. 


The cutting of a raglet in concrete is | 


always unsatisfactory ; it should be provided 


for by a fillet on the mould—this in reference 


to the preparation for cover-flashing at the | 


chimneys. 


The barges are secured with smoothly- | 


finished concrete copings. 


on the edges of the slates—the slate edges 
are bedded in cement-mortar; the joint at 
the upper end of the coping is made good 
by means of a lead apron which passes up 
under the tail of the overlying slate. Slates 
should not be nailed at the head unless they 
are of very small size or for some. special 
Small-sized thick slates 
were used one hundred years ago; they were 
holed with a single hole at the head; this 
hole was filled with a wooden peg, and by 
this peg the slate was hung upon split laths 
somewhat heavier than common plasteret’s 
laths, and the work was rendered inside; 
this made a poor job. For various reasons, 
mostly other than reasons of efficiency, roofs 


are still occasionally covered withtiles. Tiles | 


may be pegged and hung upon sawn laths 
(or battens) in the same manner as the old 


thick slates above described were hung on | 


split laths, or they have catches formed upon 
them (thus saving the trouble of pegging) 
which take hold of the battens. Flat tiles 
are put on as if they were slates, but cor- 
rugated or variously channelled tiles, which 
are common, are put on so that there are 
never more than two thicknesses of tile at 


any part. Tiled roofs require to be steep in | 


pitch; they do not appear to be so easy to 
make secure and watertight as good slated 
roofs. In my experience they are unsuitable 
in exposed situations. If compelled to use 
tiles, I would nail sarking on the rafters ; 
this sarking should be covered with felt or 
other bituminous covering, which should be 


made watertight and well coated with hot | 


pitch; on this I would nail short lengths of 
battens, with spaces at the ends to let any 
water pass, and on these battens the tiles 
should be laid. The battens should also be 
well coated with hot pitch. Such a roof is 


watertight independently of the tiles, but 


the tiles protect it from the weather and sun. 
(To be continued.) 


These copings | 


have a sufficient catch upon the walls and — folaM Kitsune Tf Lee) #].. Pashley, J. 1M. 


will meet in Aberdeen. 

The Harrogate Builders’ Federation held 
its annual meeting last Thursday. Mr. R. 
Fortune, the retiring president, occupied 
the chair. Mr. W. T. Topham (secretary) 


| and Mr. J. Knowles (hon. treasurer) presented 


their reports, which were considered satis- 
factory and were unanimously adopted. Mr. 
W. Stott was then appointed president for 
the ensuing year, and Mr. Dickinson and 
Mr. F. Jackson were elected vice-presidents. 
Mr. W. Topham (secretary) and Mr. J. Knowles 
(hon. treasurer) were reappointed, 


The Wakefield and District Master 
Builders’ Association held its annual meeting 
recently. Councillor Judge presided. Mr. 
Henry Fallas, of Horbury, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Councillor 
Judge, Alderman Atkinson, Mr. J. Bagnall 
and Mr. G. Crook were elected vice-presi- 
dents, and Messrs. C. S. Denison, E. A. Elvey, 


Abson, W. J. Atkinson, H. Blackburn, J. E. 
Bramald, J. W. Sanderson, T. E. Senior, F. 
E. Mosley, W. H. Moss, M. E. Rycroft and 
G. R. Parker, the general committee. The 
president and Councillor Judge were elected 
the representatives of the Association on the 
Executive Council of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion for the ensuing year; and Mr. Beaumont 
was re-elected secretary. The deaths of two 
members of the Association—Mr. G. Wilson 


| (of the firm of Messrs. T. & G. Wilson) 


and Mr. William Kitson (of the firm of 
Messrs. W. Kitson & Sons)—were referred to. 


Trades’ Training School.— The certificates 


| and prizes awarded to students of the Trades’ 


Training School were distributed last week 
by Lord Monkswell at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall. The school is carried on at 
155, Great Titchfield Street, by six of the 
City companies—namely, the Carpenters, 


| Joiners, Painter Stainers, Plaisterers, Tylers 


and Bricklayers, and Wheelwrights. A report 
on the work of the school during the past 
session was read by Prof. T. Roger Smith, 
who said that he could honestly congratulate 
the allied companies on the uninterrupted 
prosperity of the school. Instruction had 
been given in eleven classes, and in some 
cases the work was the best that they had 
ever had. No students were admitted who 
were not in some way or other connected 
with the building trade. Afterwards the 
certificates and medals gained at the Car- 
penters’ Company’s examinations in sanitary 
building construction and in carpentry were 
distributed. 

London County Council: Vaults of Carr’s 
Restaurant. —At last week’s meeting of the 
Council considerable discussion took place 
upon a recommendation of the Improvements 
Committee that £203 should be paid by the 
Council to the owners of Carr’s Restaurant 
at the eastern end of the crescent at the lower 


> 


end of the new street to be formed from Hol- 
born to the Strand, in consideration of being 
relieved from the obligation of constructing 
new vaults. In their report upon the sub- 
ject the Committee mentioned that the 
vaults which had been constructed extended 
16ft. beyond the new frontage line of the 
building instead of raft. as allowed in the 
case of other vaults along the new street. It 
had already been arranged to plant trees on 
the footways, and to enable that to be done 
in front ot Carr’s Restaurant (a length of 
ro4{t.) it would now be necessary to alter the 
position of the subway for pipes. The owner 
of the restaurant, before constructing the 
vaults, obtained the sanction of the West- 
minster City Council, but the Committee 
were advised by the solicitor that, having 
regard to the special provisions of the Act of 
1899, which authorised the improvement, the 
Council was the only authority having power 
to sanction the construction and extent of the 
vaults. The City Council did not, however, 
accept this contention of the Council, and 
stated that it failed to see that its action in 
the matter had been in excess of the statutory 
authority possessed by it under the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, orhad impinged upon 
the special powers obtained by the Council. 
The Committee learnt that Mr. Cox (the 
owner of the premises) had already let a 
large portion of the new vaults, and, whilst 
they regretted that the architect (Mr. Emden) 
acting for Mr. Cox did not, after communi- 
cating with the local authority, inform them 
of his intention to construct the vaults to the 
line sanctioned by the Westminster City 
Council, they felt that, having regard to 
all the circumstances, they could hardly 
advise the Council to refuse payment until 
the vaults had been reduced to the 5ooft. 
super. as originally agreed with Mr. Emden. 
Eventually the matter was referred to the 
General Purposes Committee. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Will of the late Mr. W.'H. Barlow, 
president of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in 1880, engineer of the Tay Bridge, and joint 
engineer with Sir John Hawkshaw for the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge, has been proved 
at £68,015. 

Collapse of a Girder-Bridge,--On Sunday 
morning an alarming accident occurred on 
the railway just outside Shrewsbury Station. 
A number of men were engaged in taking 
down a girder-bridge which spans a roadway 
near Castle Foregate, when the structure 
collapsed and nearly the whole of the men 
were precipitated a distance of 15ft. to 2oft. 
Ten of them were taken to the infirmary, 
three being detained. Two of these have 
suffered fractures of the leg and other injuries. 
The condition of one man is serious. 

The Society of Engineers held its annual 
general meeting last week. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Percy Griffith, president. 
The following gentlemen were duly elected 
by ballot as the Council and officers for 
1903:—As president, Mr. James Patten 
Barber; as vice-presidents, Messrs. David 
Butler Butler, Nicholas James West and 
Maurice Wilson; as ordinary members of 
Council, Messrs. Joseph Bernays, George 
Austin Pryce Cuxson, George Abraham 
Goodwin, William Henry Holttum, Richard 
St. George Moore, Henry Sherley-Price, 
Joseph William Wilson and Edward John 
Silcock; as hon. secretary and treasurer, 
Mr. George Burt; as hon. auditor, Mr. 
Samuel Wood, F.C.A. Mr. Griffith an- 
nounced that the following premiums had 
been awarded by the Council for papers read 
during the past session:—The President’s 
Gold Medal to Mr. Thomas Andrews, F.R.S., 
for his paper on “ The effect of Segregation on 
the strength of steel rails”; the Bessemer 
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premium of books to Mr. Augustus R. Gal- | 


braith for his paper on “ The Hennebique 
System of Ferro-Concrete Construction” ; 
a Society’s premium of books to Mr. Ben- 
jamin H. Thwaite for his paper on “ British 
versus American Patent Law Practice and 
Engineering Invention,” and a Society’s 
premium of books to Mr. Brierley D. Healey 
for his paper on “Recent Blast-Furnace 
Practice.” 


Heysfones. 


‘“The Red House,” 
William Morris’s house — was 
December 8th for £2,850. 

Newington Workhouse, Westmoreland 
Road, London, has been extended by the 
addition of new relief offices, dispensary, 
married couples’ quarters, nurses’ home, and 
nursery, at a cost of £3,100 for site, £20,825 
for the building, and {1,000 for furnishing. 

Stucco and Plaster at the Guildhall._-The 
following motion was adopted by the Cor- 
poration of London last week: “ That, 
having regard to the desirability of removing 
the covering of stucco or plaster which now 
disfigures the walls of the interior of Guild- 
hall, the City Lands Committee be instructed 
forthwith to make arrangements for the 
necessary work to be proceeded with.” 


Bexley Heath— 


sold on | 


The Manchester 


shire presiding, when Mr. P. S. Worthington 
delivered an address on 
Monks during the Middle Ages.” 


A Bronze Memorial Statue of Dean Colet, 


erected. 


“Homes of the | 


Society of Architects | 
| held a meeting last week, Mr. Alfred Darby- 


| the founder of St. Paul’s School, has been | 
The statue, by Mr. Hamo Thorny- | 


croft, R.A., is set up in front of the large and © 
handsome building of the great school at | 


| West Kensington. 


The Lombard Street Signs——The Corpora- 
tion of London have agreed to the report of 


_ physical exercise, &c. 


the Streets Committee recommending that | 


the “old signs” in Lombard Street erected 


Coronation should, where they overhang the | 


public way, be removed. 


Glasgow Libraries Competition. — A 
design by Mr. W. B. Whitie, of Glasgow, 
has been placed first for the library at 


Sprinburn, and designs by Mr. J. R. Rhind, | 


| 


of Inverness, selected for libraries at Wood- | 


Hill. 


Mr. W.A. Longmore, F.R.I.B.A. who was | 
enrolled in the Honourable Artillery Com- | 


pany in the year 1851, is the oldest volunteer 
in the United Kingdom. Mr. Longmore was 


| for more than twenty. years architect to the 


Discoveries in Greece.—The German Insti- | 


tute at Athens celebrated the anniversary of 
the birth, in 1717, of Johann Joachim Winckel- 


Walthamstow School Board, from which 
post he retired two years ago. 


‘‘ Ecclesiastical Artin Byegone Days ” is the 


| title of a series of illustrated articles by Mr. 


mann, the famous archeologist, last week, | 


when Herr Herzog, who has just discovered 
the Temple of A®sculapius on the island of 
Kos, delivered a lecture describing his re- 
searches, in the course of which he stated 
that the inscriptions proved that the treat- 
ment of the sick was conducted on strict 
scientific principles, and that the cures were 
free from either “miracles” or quackery. 
His discoveries had demonstrated the literal 
truth of the statements regarding the Temple 
of A‘sculapius contained in the writings of 
the ancient geographer Strabo. 

M. Alexandre Bertrand, curator of the 
Chateau St. Germain museum, Paris, died 
last week at the age of eighty-three. M. 
Bertrand, whose fame as an archzologist was 
world-wide, wasa pupil of the Ecole Normale 
who, in 1848, was appointed member of the 
school of Athens. He wasone of the original 
founders of the admirable and _ interesting 
museum of St. Germain, which is in its way 
the great national museum of France, for it 
contains the largest and most varied collec- 
tions of objects illustrating the Celtic, Gallic, 
Gallo-Roman and Roman past of the nation 
which exist anywhere in the world. Ever 
since 1862 he has been its curator, while at 
the same time professor at the Ecole de 
Louvre of National Archeology. 


Garden City Association.—The 
annual report of this Association, presented 


fourth | 


William Marriott Dodson being published 


in the “ Photographic Art Journal,” the first | 
| appearing in the December issue. 


_ deal with wood -carving, stone - carving, 


to the annual meeting held last night, shows | 
a satisfactory balance in hand of nearly £50 | 
and a membership of 1,800 (two years ago it | 


was 325, and last year 530). During the 
past year more than fifty lectures on the 
scheme were delivered in London and the 
provinces. The Association has now forty 
local correspondents, and two branches have 
been formed in Manchester and Liverpool 
with a combined membership of 300. A 
Garden City Association has also been formed 
in Germany, with headquarters in Berlin, and 
the Association has correspondents in Switzer- 
land, the United States, Australia and Japan. 
The preliminary Pioneer Company has been 
successful in raising the whole of its capital, 
and more than £20,000 has been offered to be 
subscribed. The directors are now investi- 
gating estates and negotiating with manu- 
facturers, and important developments may 
be expected shortly. 


metal-work, early sculpture, stained glass and 
tapestry. 

The Cathedral of Nova Sancta Sophia is 
proposed to be built in New York at a cost 
of five millions sterling. It is to be 550ft. 
long with a height of 478ft. high to the top 
of the great dome. Accommodation will be 
provided for 70,000 worshippers. All the 
side chapels are domed, and at each side of 
the great entrance is a tall tower surmounted 
by an angel. 


Bermondsey Housing Competition.—The 
following are the awards in the competition 
for a housing scheme in the Fulford Street 
area :—1st, Messrs. Brocklesby, Marchment & 


East (Merton); 2nd, Messrs. Humphrey Davis | 
& Co. (London, E.C.); 3rd, Messrs. Sills & | 


Leeds (London, W.C.). Mr. John Slater, 
F.R.I.B.A., was the assessor. 
will be on exhibition at the Rotherhithe 
Town Hall, Lower Road, S.E., from to-day 
till Saturday. 


Fireproof Floors.--The tender of 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 37, King 


The designs | : 
| Wolstanton and Burslem Union. 


the | 


William Street, E.C., has been accepted by | 


the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway for 
fireproof floors at their new offices, Nos. 


10, 11 & 12, Great College Street, West- | 


minster ; and they have just completed their 
work at the new Medical Schools, Cambridge, 
for Mr. E. S. Prior, M.A., of 3, Old Serjeants 
Inn, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
The Associate Section of this Society held 
their seccnd ordinary meeting of the session 
in the Rooms, 117, George Street, on Wednes- 
day last. Mr. J. Douglas Trail occupied the 
chair. Mr, James Grieve read a paper en- 
titled “ Hints on Building Construction.” 
The lecture was treated in a very practical 
manner, starting with the choice of founda- 
tion and going through the different stages of 
construction. Many points of difficulty which 
arise during the erection of a building were 
fully explained. Mr. J. Stuart Syme moved 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Grieve. In 
the discussion which followed Messrs. Lament, 
Gillespie, Arnot and Trail took part. 


They will | 


side, Gaval Hill and Crosshill, and Mary | Provide for 


A Stained-Glass Window has been placed 
in the Parish Church, Westbury, Bucks, in 
memory of the late Lord Barrington. 


A Statue of the King-Emperor is to tbe | 
| erected at Madras. 


The pedestal is to {be 
of Mysore porphyry, and is being cut after a 
special design furnished by the sculptor. 


At the Princess Road Board School, 
Regent’s Park, W., a new school hall has 
been erected, to be used by the infants for 
The walls of the hall 
are painted a light green, with a terra-cotta 
frieze and a dado of dark-green glazed tiles, 
while the ceiling is fireproof. ‘1 he apartment 


. Cree’ will seat about 400 children. 
as decorations in honour of the King’s | 


St. 


of enquiry that any steps which might have 


_ been taken to restore the campanile would ~ 
A Bill tom 


but have hastened its downfall. 


the better preservation of 


public monuments is to be presented to the — 


Chamber. 


Mr. Le Queux’s Discovery.—Mr. William 
Le Queux, who is making some important 
excavations of Roman remains at Castor, 
Northamptonshire, the site of the Durobrive 


of Antoninus, made a very remarkable dis- _ 
covery on Saturday in a field close to the 


remains of the ancient Ermin Street, consist- 
ing of the floor and boundary walls of a 
temple, believed to be that of Jupiter. The 
floor is 4oft. long by 2oft. wide, beautifully 
tessellated in a design of white and red in 
perfect preservation. Great quantities of 
brilliant red frescoes have been dug out, 
together with bones, ashes, Roman pottery 
and glass. In the centre of the room is a 
large pear-shaped hollow about aft. deep and 
toft wide, in the centre of which are remains 
of the base of the altar. 


Mr. George R. Ford, a well-known archi- _ 
_ tect and surveyor practising at Burslem, of 


which town he was a native, died somewhat 
unexpectedly at his residence, Sidmouth 
Avenue, Newcastle-under-Lyme, on Wednes- 
day night. The deceased was the son of the 


lare Mr. William Ford, builder, Burslem, and 


served his articles with the late Mr. John 
Ward, of Hanley. He was twice mayor of 


Burslem (1883 and 1884), and only recently 


retired from the position of an alderman of 
the borough. Amongst several important 


appointments which he held was that of : 


valuer to the Assessment Committee of the 
He was 
also surveyor to the Wolstanton Urban 


District Council. 


Ulster Society of Architects.— The annual 
meeting of this Society was held at Belfast 
on Wednesday last, Sir Thomas Drew 
presiding. The annual report stated the 
membership to be fifty-seven. The following 


elections were made for the ensuing year :— 
_ President, Sir Thomas Drew ; vice-president, 
Mr. W. J. Gilliland; hon. secretary, Mr. N. 


Fitzsimons ; hon..- assistant secretary, Mr. W. 
B. Fennell; hon. treasurer, Mr. H. Seaver: 
members of council, Messrs. W. J. Fennell, 
F, H. Tulloch and J. J. M’Donnell, J.P.; 
associate members of council, Messrs. 
Houston and W. C. Maxwell ; hon. auditors, 
Messrs. J. St. J. Phillips and Vincent Craig. 
The annual dinner of the Society was held 
in the evening. In responding to the toast 
of the evening Sir Thomas Drew asked the 
members to turn their attention to showing 
works of architecture in pictures at exhibi- 
tions. There was but one place in Ireland 


open for that at present, and it was most — 
desirable that the Royal Hibernian Academy — 
Exhibition should every year contain a col- — 


lection of architectural works worthy of the 
country, which had not been the case 
hitherto, 


Mark’s Campanile.—Signor Nasi, © 
_ Minister of Public Instruction, in reply to — 
| questions in the Italian Chamber, stated that 
it had already been proved by the committee 


Tae 
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New Companies. 


Tipton Land Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the Horseley Colliery 
Estate, Tipton, and to get and deal in 
coal, and as colliery proprietors generally, 
engineers, brickmakers, &c. Capital £15,000 
in £1 shares. 


Cwmbran Building Co. 
Registered to acquire lands and buildings 
in the United Kingdom, and to carry on the 
general business of land and property owners, 
builders, contractors, &c. Capital £8,000 
in £1 shares. Registered office: 23, St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 


J. M.;Mansell, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire, as a going concern, 
the business of a brick manufacturer as now 
and hitherto carried on at Worcester by J. P. 
Mansell at Dixon’s Green, near Netherton, 
Worcestershire, and, generally, to carry on 
business as brick, tile and terra-cotta makers, 
&c. Capital £3,500 in £1 shares. 


Eames, Thrower & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business in house- 
hold machines and utensils, articles and 
effects of every description, and general iron- 
mongery, tin and wood ware, turnery, &c., as 
now carried on by Eames & Thrower, 6, New 
Briggate, Leeds, Yorkshire. Capital £5,000 
in £1 shares. 


Crowther & Wilkinson, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on in all or any of 
their respective branches the businesses of 
joiners, builders and contractors, painters, 
and to erect and maintain, either for the 
purposes of the company or otherwise, 
machinery, plant and apparatus used in con- 
nection therewith. Capital £1,000 in £1 
shares. Directors: S. Crowther and G. R. 
Wilkinson. Registered office: Abb Street, 
Marsh, Huddersfield. 


F. and E. Davey, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as general 
builders, contractors, engineers, timber mer- 
chants, bank, shop, bar and office fitters, 
machine joiners, stonemasons, artificial stone 
manufacturers, decorators, plumbers, electrical 
engineers and electricians ; to construct rail 
and tram roads, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 
shares. Directors: F. and E. Davey. Regis- 
tered office : Southend-on-Sea. 


Morris & Sons, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of glass 
merchants, importers and exporters, &c., of 
every description; as bevellers, embossers 
and engravers, manufacturers of window 
leads and casements, facias, &c., as carried 
on by Morris & Sons. Capital £2,000 in 
£1 shares. Registered office: 237 to 239, 
Kennington Road, Surrey. 


Chris. Lucas, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of a 
lamp manufacturer and hardware merchant 
carried on at the Atlas Lamp Works, Great 
King Street and at Little King Street, Hock- 
ley, Birmingham, as Chris. Lucas; and the 
business of manufacturers carried on at 
Bridge Street, West Birmingham, as the 
Murdoch Gas Fittings Co. Capital, £10,000 
in £1 shares. 


Samuel Elliott & Sons, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of 
joiners, inoulders, carpenters, builders, decora- 
tors, painters, wood workers, timber mer- 
chants, sawmill proprietors, &c. The first 
directors are J. C. Fielder, S. Elliott and 
A. S. J. Elliott. Capital £40,000 in £1 
shares (35,000 preference). Registered office : 
Caversham, near Reading. 


| 


Taylor’s Quarry Contract Syndicate, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire certain quarries in 
freland, Carlingford, Louth and elsewhere, 
and to develop and work the same as quarry- 
owners, &c. Capital £2,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: 4, Walbrook, E.C. 
Niger Patent Elastic Enamel Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire (under agreement 
with W. Davey, of Birkenhead) certain 
patents relating to improvements in the 
manufacture of enamels, and to develop and 
work the same. Capital £1,500 in £1 shares. 
Truro Colour Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of colour, 
ochre and umber manufacturers, driers and 
preparers for market, carried on by A. Paull 
at Ashburton. Capital £20,000 in £1 shares. 


Stephens & Johnson, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as manu- 
facturing and builders’ ironmongers, makers 
of and dealers in ammunition; as house 
furnishers, as carried on by Stephens & 
Johnson, at Aldershot; as electricians and 
electrical engineers, general engineers and 
metal founders, iron and steel converters. 
Capital £11,000 in £1 shares. 

Guildhall Street Estate Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire any property, houses 
and other buildings of all kinds, and certain 
property in Temple Court and elsewhere ; 
as builders and contractors, and builders’ 
merchants, timber dealers, Gc. Capital 
£6,000 in £1 shares. 


Lyme Regis Cement Co. (1902), Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of a 
company having a similar title, and to carry 
on business as manufacturers of cement, 
whiting, lime, plaster-of-Paris; as dealers in 
chalk, bricks, tiles, Gc. Capital £50,000 in 
£1 shares. 


F. H. Brook, Sons & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as_ brick 
and tile manufacturers and dealers; to 
prepare for market lime, cement, timber, 
and other building requisites; as builders 
and contractors, &c. Capital £2,000 in {1 
shares. Registered office: 171, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 
British Building and Finance Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and turn to account 
by purchase or otherwise any lands, properties, 
estates ; to lay out and prepare the same for 
building purposes, clearing, draining; as 
builders and contractors, dealers in building 
materials, house-breakers, carpenters, out- 
fitters, decorators; to establish and furnish 
hotels, theatres, &c. Capital £100 in f1 
share. Registered office: 573, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 


Trade and Craff. 


“‘Ruberoid Roofing.” 

Messrs. Robert W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd., 
of 59, City Road, London, E.C., are the 
representatives in this country for that useful 
American material—Ruberoid roofing. It is 
a slate-coloured felt impregnated with a 
water- and acid-proof solution, and has many 
admirable qualities. Being of felt, it is a 
good non-conductor, and therefore keeps 
buildings cool in summer and warm in 
winter; but it has not the disadvantage of 
tarred felt of being softened by the sun’s 
heat, or the heat from any boilers, furnaces, 
&c. It is made in rolls of four weights— 
half, one, two and three ply—each  36in, 
wide and containing 216 sq. ft., which are 
sold as 200 sq. ft., the extra 16ft. being 
included to allow for laps at the seams; nails | 


| 


| laps are cemented with “ruberine’ 


tin capsand “ruberine ” (a special compound 
for cementing the seams) are also supplied 
free with each roll. The roofing may be 
laid on the sheathing boards or over galvan- 
ised-iron wire; for the latter the rafters and 
studs are framed at 2ft. 10in. centres. The 
and 
afterwards secured with the tin caps and 
nails, which are themselves coated with 
“ruberine”; though, if desired, battens may 
be used in place of the tin caps. The 
roofing does not need any coating when 
laid, but should be examined after it has 
been down for about two years, when any 
defects should be remedied, and then also, 
if the conditions are very exceptional, it may 
be given acoat of “ruberine” paint. This 
roofing is quite free from smell and does 
| not contaminate rainwater. In addition, it 
makes an excellent damp-course. The cost 
of “ Ruberoid ” roofing per roll is as follows: 
| —g-ply, 17s. 4d.; 1-ply, 20s 6d.; 2-ply, 
27s. gd.; 3-ply, 36s. 6d.; the weights per 
roll are 4albs., 58lbs., 78lbs and 9§8lbs. 
respectively. Pamphlets giving further par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to 
Messrs. Blackwell at the address given above. 


A New Flooring Material. 

On Friday last a demonstration of a new 
flooring material called “ Lignolite” was 
given at 69, King William Street. This 
material consists of a kind of sawdust-mortar, 
that is to say, certain liquid chemicals are 
added to sawdust so as to reduce it to a 
plastic state. It is laid like mortar and sets 
hard in two days, yet retains the warmness 
and elasticity of wood. In addition, it is 
fireproof and impervious. It is slightly more 
expensive than ordinary floor boards, but 
cheaper than wood blocks. The material 
has been used in some of the London hos- 
pitals and by well-known architects—Mr. 
Rowland Plumbe, we believe, speaks well 
of it. In colour it is a reddish-brown and 
resembles linoleum. Further particulars 
can be obtained by applying to Bernhard’s 
Lignolite Flooring Co. at the above address. 


’ 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Dec. 17. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Discussion Section 
and Camera and Cycling Club joint meeting, at 
9.30 p.m. 

Society or Arts.—Mr. Archibald P. Head, 
M.I1C.E, on “The South Russian Iron Industry,” 
8pm. 

CHEMICAL SocIETy.—Meeting at 5 30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Dinner 
at Hotel Cecil at 7.30 p.m. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. 
Thomas Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ The Erection of 
Isolation Hospitals in times of Emergency, A 
Description of the hospitals erected this year in 
connection with the recent outbreak of small-pox in 
London, and at other periods of emergency.” 8 p.m. 

Thursday, Dec. 18. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
(Craft Evening). —Mr. E. C. Spence on * Modelling.’”” 
and Mr. Andrew Willetts on ‘Door Furniture,” 
6.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Mr, 
W. B. Esson on ‘** Notes on Recent Electrical De- 
signs,” 8 p.m. : 

SocrETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

Friday, Dec. 19. 


GLASGOW AND WEsT OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.— 
Meeting at 204, George Street, Glasgow. Discussion 
on Fireproof Construction to be opened by Mr. Robert 
W. Horn, A.R.I.B.A. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Mr. 
J. N.S. Williams on ‘‘Cane Sugar Factories in the 
Hawaiian Islands,” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CiIviIL ENGINEERS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Mr. P. R. Wray on ‘Electricity Supply 
from Double-Current Generators,” 8 p.m, 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOcIATION.— Mr. W.H. Bidlake 
on ‘‘ The Study and Delineation of Old Buildings.” 

Saturday. Dec. E 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE SciENTIFIC Society. — Eleventh Anni- 
versary Dinner at 7.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Dec. 23 


ABERDEEN GRANITE TRADE LeEcTURES.—Mr. 
William Kelly on ‘*The Past and Present of 
Building.” 

Saturday, Dec 27. 


RoyaL InstirutTion.—Prof. H. S. Hele-Shaw on 
“Locomotion, on the Earth, through the Air, in the 
Water’—I., 8 p.m. 
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CASTLE DONINGTON 
CHURCH. 


HE chancel of Castle Donington parish 
church has been restored. The church 

dates from the thirteenth century. It was 
thoroughly restored, with the exception of the 
spire and chancel, in the years 1876-7. A peal 
of six new bells was shortly afterwards added, 
together with a massive clock and quarter 
chimes, hung in the west front of the tower. 
Later the spire was badly damaged, presum- 
ably by lightning. This necessitated a 
complete restoration of the higher parts of 
the fabric. Meantime, however, the chancel 
had fallen into a state of extreme dilapida- 
tion. The whole of the chancel, both 
exterior and interior, has now undergone a 
complete restoration. Although as much as 


was possible of the ancient fabric has been 
retained, it has been found necessary to make 
extensive renewals. The oaken roof, with 
heavy lead covering, is entirely new, with 
the exception of the old massive cross-beams 
which, being found in an excellent state of 
preservation, were replaced. The floor is 
inlaid with Hopton white stone and black 
marble. The spacious square pews belong- 
ing to the Hastings family, and which for 
generations have been a distinctive feature 
of the chancel, have been replaced by pews 
of a more modern style. These are of 
massive English oak. Radiators have been 
putin. Several interesting discoveries were 
made during the restoration, including two 
recesses, one on either side of the chancel 
arch and adjoining the choir. These have 
been partially built up for the purposes of 


hagioscope, a peculiar feature of ancient 
architecture, was also reopened, giving a 
view from the south door to the communion 
table. An ancient doorway on the north 
side of the chancel has also come to light. 
The new oaken door on the south side is 
included in the restoration scheme. An 
ancient piscina was discovered quite acci- 
dentally during the operations, whilst the 
sedilia were so restored as to be ready for 
use by the clergy when necessary. As far 
as possible the walls have been pointed 
within and without, and faced with plaster 
on the interior. A curious small window, 
immediately over the hagioscope, is shortly 
to be replaced by a stained-light represent- 
ing the Nativity. A stained window has 
been placed at the eastern end. The total 
cost of the restoration is approximately 


adding to the strength of the columns. 


AL £2,000. 


Compiefe List of Contracis Open. 


a etiveds WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDING: | 
Dec, 18 | Halifax—Nineteen Houses me Bi M. Hall, 29 Northgate. Halifax. 

iv 18 | Aberystwyth—Business Premises and Stables . | D. Roberts & Sons _T. E. Morgan, Architect, Aberystwyth. 

fn 18 | London, W.—School and Manual Centre | Acton School Board E. Monson & Sons, Architects, Grosvenor House, Acton Vale, W. 
” 18 Blackpool—Police Station .. a Corporation .. | J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool 

es 18 | Llantwit Fardre, Wales—Villa S. Y. Knight... . | A. Ll. Thomas & W. E. Cole, Architects, Town Hall Chambers, 

| Pontypridd. 

ib 18 | Morley—Repairs e Re Sewage Purification Committee | W, E. Putman, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 

“t 18 | Swansea—Offices | Harbour Trustees .. .. | IT. Smith, Clerk, Harbour Office, einen F ne 

a 18 | Leicester—Bricks ae Ne AA i5 is ete .. | Corporation as aie .. | E.G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 
” 18 | London, E.C.—Counter and Cabinet, &c., in Refreshment Bar Central Finsbury Radical Club.. | C. W. Harding, Secretary, 326 City Road, E.C,. 

” 19 Dovercourt—Underground Convenience .. ie ait | H. Ditcham, 7 West Street, Harwich. 

. 19 Mansfield—Two Cottages .. af | Corporation.. At ts .. | J. H. White, Town Clerk, Mansfield. 

” Ig | Tyrie, Scotland—Renovation of Church ., = W. Reid, Architect, Saltoun Square, Fraserburgh. 

’f 1g Hull—Alterations, &c., to Sanatorium Corporation .. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

” 20 Gloucester—Alterations, &c., to School School Board W. B. Wood, 12 Queen Street, Gloucester. 

rf 20 | Radyr, Wales—House, &c. .. an ra School Board A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

” 22 | Hastings—Alterations, &c., to Convenience Pee ae as e = Palmer Boreas Een bile? rte 

r 22 | Uxbridge—Bathroom &c. .. 4 i re oint Hospital Boar - Freeman. Swiss Cottage, Chiltern View Road, Uxbridge, 
e 22 | Aston, Birmingham—Additions, &c., to Workhouse . | Union Guardians .. | Clerk of Works, Workhouse, Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. 
” 22, | Nottingham—Repairs and Jobbing Works | Corporation 0 W. Smith, Estates Surveyor, Guildhall, Nottingham, 

<4 23 Carrickmacross—Additions to Convent | Convent of St. Louis D. W_ Morris, 68 Harcourt Street, Dublin, 

5 2 Glasgow—Library - : ; Corporation .. Stewart & Paterson, 143 West rab Street, Glasgow. 

‘A 23 Limerick—Post Office .. ese = 3 —— District Office of Public Works, Limerick. 

ne 27 Wigan—Twenty-five Cottages As ne . | Corporation Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Wigan. 

’ 28 Pengam, Wales—Twenty-five House are 4 D. Williams, Board Schools, Pengam. 

4 29 | Great Ayton, Yorks—Police Station : North Riding County Council .. | W. H. Brierley, 13 Lendal, York. 

” 3I | Aberystwyth—Premises BS ete a J. A. Jones, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 
i 31 | Hull—Thirty-four Artizans’ Dwellings City Improvement Committee .. | J. eA ee ye Toe Hall, Hull. 

jan I | Glenville, co. Cork—Priest’s House — S. F. Hynes, 21 Sout all, Cork. 

” 5 | Trowbridge, Wilts—Hospital ne ae Be Isolation Hospital Committee .. | J. H. Goodman, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 
” 5 | Aber. near Caerphilly, Wales—Ninety-five Cottages Windsor Building Club .. | E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth. 

” 5 | Heworth, Durham—Schools.. ae At Ag School Board . ee G. Bell, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

a | Leytonstone—Schools .. é | School Board W. jeean 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Ste 

” | Northwich - Infirmary Extension ca J. Holland, Architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 

” 6 | Strabane, Ireland—Cottages .. Rural District Council J. E. Sharkie, Clerk, Urban District Council, Strabane. 

” 7 | Grays, Essex—Library.. br a Urban District Council C. M. Shiner, 6, 7 & 8, Crutched Friars, E.C, 

” 16 Water Fulford, near York—Asylum.. | A. Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York. 

No date. | Keswick —House Ee ks, ee saa HH. A. Cheers, Architect, Twickenham, W. 

ENGINEERING: | 
Dec. 18 | Egremont, Cheshire—Gasworks Extension | Wallasey U.D.C. J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

PY) 18 | Swansea—Half-Tide Extension .. | Harbour Trustees .. a3 | A. O. Schenk, Trustees Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
” 18 Bristol— Roofing, &c., at Wharf . | Midland Railway Co. ee | Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby. 

” 20 | Roe Sound, Zetland—Bridge . | County Council E. K, Carmichael, 8 North Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

” 20 pious Bicnte ete Urban District Council J. A. ey Clerk, mt ae ee Sidmouth. 

” 20 | Alexandria, Egypt—Steamer.. | —— Inspector of Irrigation, Third Circle, Alexandria. 

” 20 | Hinckley—Gasholder, &c. .. nf Be . | Urban District Council F, Lee, Engineer, Gasworks, Hinckley. 

as 22 Hebden Bridge, Yorks—Electrical Plant .. ae . | Urban District Council | W. Emmott, 25 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

” 22 Windygates and Balcurvie, Scotland—Waterworks | Fife County Council W. D. Sang, Engineer, Kirkcaldy. 

1) 22 | Blackpool—Laying Tramways ae ah . | Tramways Committee . | J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool 

” 22 | Clacton-on-Sea—Electrical Plant Urban District Council _ W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


- 
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” 22 St. Helens, Lancs—Precipitation Tanks, &c. 
7 23 Brighton—Tramroads, &c. .. ate a 
” 240 Blackpool—Overhead Equipment .. 
” 27 | Cairo—Bridge ie Ae as 
” 29 | Devonport—Overhead Equipment .. 
” 29 | Cleethorpes, Lincs—Sea Wall, &c... 
" 31 Dorking - Sewerage Works we 

Jan. 2 | Sunderland—Boiler aie ay ya 
” 5 | Falmouth—Pier Improvements ae A 
” 6 | Teignmouth—Gasworks Extensions, &c. 
iT 10 | Downpatrick—Cooking Apparatus at Asylum 


15 | Egremont, Cheshire—Electrical Plant 


26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway 
IRON AND STEEL: 

Dec, 18 | Cardiff—Tools ne 58 
a 18 Leicester—Ironwork, &c. ae a an 
” 20 | Wingate Grange, Durham—Colliery Stores 
» 20 | Bradford—Stores : si a 30 
Hy 20 Burnley—Steam Piping ns 
” 22 London, S.W.—Rails 5 ap on 
- 23 | Warrington—Grates, Mantles and Kitchen Ran 
” 24 | Garforth, near Leeds—Colliery Stores 
" 27 | King’s Lynn—Stores .. ae “s “0 

Jan. I | Grantown, Scotland—Iron Fencing as 
” 15 Ottawa—Rails .. as cies oe 

Feb. 6 | Cape Town—Locks .. 5G 50) 


22 | Perth, Western Australia —Rubbish Destructor Re 


oe 


ges oe 


| 


‘| Health Committee ” 
.. | Town Council we ue 
.. | Elec. & Tramways Committee .. 


City Council 


Corporation ae ie 
Urban District Council . 


.. | Rural District Council 
.. | Corporation .. 


Town Council 3 
Urban District Council 


: | Wallasey U.D.C. 


Municipal Council mn 


Tramways Committee 
Corporation ., 
Colliery Owners 


. | Corporation .. 


. | Health Committee. . * 


London County Council .. 
Health Committee.. 

Colliery Owners .. fe o» 
Corporation is ve an 


AS | Agent-General for Western Australia, 1 5 Victoria St., Westminster. 


G. J. C. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 

F, J. C. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 
Borough Electrical Engineer, West Caroline Street, Blackpool. 
Inspector of Irrigation, rst Circle, Cairo. 

C. Chadwell, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

E. Rushton, Engineer, Poplar Road, Cleethorpes. 

W. Rapley, Jun., Surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, Dorking. 

J. F. C. Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
L. G. Mouchel, 38 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

J. A. Gray, Gas Engineer, Teignmouth. 

Graeme-Watts and Tulloch, 77 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 


A. Ellis, Borough Elec. Engr., Central Offices, The Hague, Cardiff. 
E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

W. Fleetham, Cashier, Wingate Grange Colliery, Durham. 
Tramway Offices, 5 Forster Square, Bradford. 

G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 
Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 

Owners of Garforth Colliery, near Leeds. 

H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. 

D. Grant, Solicitor, Grantown. 

L. K. Jones, Secretary, Department of Railways, Canals, Ottawa. 
Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Compicte Lisi{ of Confracis O Ter — continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: | 
Dec, 18 | Leicester—Brushes  .. os A .. | Corporation ., ee Ac .. | E, G. Mawbey, B 
ts 18 | Leicester—Oils, Paints, Varnish, &c. ae ae ae .. | Corporation .. ie a Seales Mawiert a ben Cre aoe Ho Pepe 
" 20 | Edinburgh—Oils, Varnishes, Paints, &c. .. . . oe | SS. | Mr. Gray, Steward, Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane 
ss 22 Leeds --Painting, &c. . ni AO .- | Corporation .. ae ab .. | City Engineer, ecds) j 
5 22 | Nottingham— Plumbers’ and Glaziers’ Work .. ac .. | Corporation .. | W. Smitn, Estates Surveyor, Guildhall, Nottingham 
| ’ g : 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Dec. 18 | Leicester—Materials .. Me + + ee .. | Corporation .. Be .. | E.G. Mawley, Borough i 7 i i 
= 18 | London, W.—Making-up Roads... ee ar .. | Ealing Town Council .. -» | C. Jones, Borcder Eerineee Town Hell tiling Wek 
” 18 | Trowbridge—Steam Rolling and Scarifying a Oe .. | Urban District Council .. -.» | H. G. Nicholson-Lailey Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Trowbrid 
a 1g | Frinton-on-Sea, Essex—Levelling, &c. .. ne 2 .. | Urban District Council .. .» | P.O. Macdonald, 1 Old Road Brlnion-oneGee ; “ae 
“4 21 | Sleaford, Lincs—Granite ae én ec oe .. | Rural District Council .. -. | E. Clements, 74 Southgate Sleaford ; 
= 22 | London, S.E.—Street Works any +e es aly .. | Penge U.D.C. ss * -- | H W. Longdin, Surveyor, Town Heat ee 
is 22 | Blackpool—Granite Paving Cubes .. * an se .. | Tramways Committee .. -» | J. S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Blackpool 
4 22 | London, N.—Making-up Streets .. oe 53 ae .. | Edmonton U.D.C. .. Be .. | G. E. Eachus, Engineer Town Hall Lower Edmonton 
i 22 | Meriden, near Coventry—Granite .. aa SE : .. | Rural District Council .. .. | A, Seymour, 11 Priory Street Coventry ‘ 
“4 22 Hindley, Lancs— Street Works ao us ae It .. | Urban District Council .. -. | A Helden, Surveyor Council Offices Hindley 
Pa 22 | Ebbw Vale—Road BS Bc 5 60 .. | Urban District Council .. .. | T, J. Thomas, Surveyor, Council Offices Ebbw Vale 
rf 27 | Tottington, Lancs—Street Works .. ie at ae .. | Urban District Council .. .. | L. Kenyon, Surveyor, Council Offices Tottington , 
- 29 | West Hartlepool—Street Works .. ae an .. | Corporation .. ac .. | J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer West Hartlepool 
~ 30 | Sale—Street Works .. 45 a8 a0 a6 .. | Urban District Council .. -. | W. Holt, Engineer, Council Offices, Sale j 
” 30 | New Malden—Team Labour _ a0 AG -+ | Urban District Council .. -. | T. V. H. Davison, Engineer, Council Offices, New Malden 
oy 31 | Erdington, near Birmingham—Road Works .. | Urban District Council -» | H. H. Humphries, District Engineer Public Hall Erdin ton 
aes 31 | Horsham, Sussex—Road Materials and Cartage .. | West Sussex County Council .. | W. B. Purser, 4 Worthington Road Horsham, Ae 
fan. 8 | London, S.E.—Tar Paving, &c. .. ac oe Bi .. | Southwark Union Guardians .. | G. D, Stevenson, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C 
4 Bae) Dollar, peenape _ Causew a ying na Ae, sé #: .. | Town Council 30 .. | Town Clerk, Dollar, io ; . jon 
” 27 | Capetown—Streets .. ae ae ao as ve | | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
SANITARY : 
- Dec. 18 | Leicester—Sewers, &c. ae 26 is ae ats .. | Highways & Sewerage Comm. . | E. G. Mawbey, Borough Engi i 
fe 18 | Caversham—Sewers, &c. ad a0 5c dis .. | Urban District Council .. oe bs Asdrcas 22 Boece cL ee. Peete 
7 1g | London, W.--Removal of Refuse we be os ab .. | St. Marylebone Borough Council | G Wilson, Town Clers, Town Hall, St. Marylebone W 
” 20 | Elgin— —Sewer ft: 30 ab .. | Town Council A0 ai | Burgh Surveyor, Greyfriars Street, Elgin. Ae 
” 22 | Manchester --Proto-Sulphate ‘of Iron a oC a .. | Corporation .. ae do .. | Secretary, Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” 22 | Bolton—Emptying Ashpits : . a a so | Corporation . *e .. | R.G. Hinnell, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bolton. 
A 23 | Walthamstow —Sewer . 30 ‘| | Urban District Council |G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow 
a 27 | King's Lynn— —Stoneware Pipes and Disinfectants aie .. | Corporation.. a8 a0 -» | H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. . 
_Jan. 5 | Watlington, near Henley-on-Thames—Sewers .. nie -- | Henley R.D.C. ae 39 +. | J. Taylor, Sons and S. Crimp, 27 Great George Street, Westminster, 
TIMBER: 
_ Dec. 18 | Leicester—Timber 5 | Corporation .. 0 ac .. | E.G. Mawbey, Borough Engi an i 
+ 20 | Wingate Grange, Durham—Timber a6 of .. | Colliery Owners .. re sath Abt Wlecttamn, Cashier RriCcie Cla eolletk vanes 
+ 20 Bradford— Poplar Wood Blocks... er, ne Ae .. | Corporation .. A) 50 .. | Tramway Offices, 5 Forster Square, Bradford. 
" Eom Edinburgh—Wood .. - Dt 35 20 Go ee | Mr. Gray, Steward, Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane. 
“4 22 | Leeds—1iimber .. c ee fs ae .. | Gas Committee ~.. ye .. | R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds. 
a 24 Garforth, near Leed: —Timber ab is aa on .. | Colliery Owners .. ae .. | Owners of Garforth Colliery, near Leeds. i 
" 27 | King’s Lynn—Timber .. y: be af .. | Corporation .. .. | H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. 
Jan. | Strabane, Ireland— Fences and Gates .. os a .. | Rural District Council .. .. | J. E. Sharkie, Clerk Council Offices, Strabane. 
List of Co fifio 
is mpctifions Open. 
DATE oF | ar 
State | DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Dec, 18 | Durban, Natal—Town Hall, Library, Museum, &c. .. | £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
” 31 | Ashton-in- Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. .. | Urban District Council T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
_Jan. 15 | Kingston-on-Thames—Cottage Homes for Children .. oe £25, £15, £10. J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-fhames, 
~ 20 | Workington—Public Library Rt AG aa Scl £25, £15, £10. W.L. Eaglestield, Borough Surveyor, Workington. 
” 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. ee se oe oe | £400, £200, £100. Agent-General tor the Cape ot Good Hope, London, 
” 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. an Be Ac Ps Pa £300, £200, £100. | E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. 13 | Patras, Greece—Church a5 40 nts £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
‘Bis 28 Bridgwater —Appliances for Silt Disposal. . | | W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
_No date Motherwell—Public Library, &c. 59 | J. Burns, Town Clerk, Motherwell. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed Bikes ve the Controlling Handle being within the Room, 


Guaranteed Gearing —z 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


———— 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings 
in the United Kingdom. 
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ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. YUL uy. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[December 17, 1902 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpers’ Journal, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Bristol.—For the erection of a carpet-beating ware- 
house, office, &c.,in Station Road, Montpelier, for Mr. 
George Pearce, upholsterer, &c. Mr. Thomas Scammell, 
f.S.1., architect and surveyor, Bristol :— 


C. A. Hayes .. £879 J. Eastabook & 

J E. Jones . 800 SONS! | Gil ia e095 
T. Hatherly 727 A. E. Denby & Co... 599 
H. Edmunds 6350 Wilkins & Gosling* 590 


* Accepted. [All of Bristol.] 


Bishop Auckland.—For the erection of the No. 2 
isolation hospital buildings at Helmington Row, midway 
between Willington and Crook, as follows :—Administra- 
tive block, main pavilion, isolation pavilion, porter's 
lodge and out-bathing block, laundry and disinfecting 
block, covered ways, boundary walls and fences, water- 
supply, drainage roads, &c., for the Auckland, Shildon 
and Willington Joint Hospital Board. Mr. William 
Perkins, architect, Victoria Street, Bishop Auckland :— 

M. D. Ayrton, Tow Law.. .. .. £10,280 0 0 
T. & J. White, Newcastle-on-Tyne 10,265 0 o 


G. Westgarth, Walsingham 9,667 5 9 
W. Hudson, Bishop Auckland Q,5II 15 II 
J.C. Nichol, South Shields 9,440 0 O 
G. H. Bell, Bishop Auckland .. 9,396 0 oOo 
T. Manners, Bishop Auckland 9,057 9 © 
Walton Brothers,* Crook 9,060 0 oa 


t Accepted. 


Castlebar (Ireland),—For the erection of a new 
residence for the chief medical officer at the Castlebar 
District Lunatic Asylum :— 


J. Clarence, Ballisodare, Sligo .. £2,200 0 
J._ Ryan & Son, Thomas Street, 
Limerick. teen es a ee eee 2,053 0 
R. Mellon, Brighton Square, Rathgar, 
Dublintss Cit yack ohne 1,985 0 
F. Moore,* Morecambe 1,850 15 


3 Accepted. 


Croydon,—For the erection of a pair of houses at 
Eden Road, Croydon. Mr Frank Windsor, architect 


and surveyor, Bank Buildings, 1 High Street, Croydon :— 
Soy SontS -. £1,627 
1,500 
1,390 


Messrs, Bulled & Co. 
F. Knight Ne tus 
Messrs, Huntley Brothers 


The Best GeySer for 
Ordinary Bath use 


Established 
Years . 


(Whe TEBA’ 
AUTO-GEYSER 


supplies Hof Water to 

Asfittedin Ol parts of the House 
Windsor Castle _ ze 
A COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR 

THE'CIRCULATION"SYSTEM : 
New Catalogues ofabove sother ; 
Patterns fof Gas & Oilon application 
MAUGHANS PATERT GEYSER ©? 
6HoLryweELL Row FINSBURY LONDON EC 


W. Potter 1,390 
Ws: Barnes) 3... .- 1,350 
Messrs. Smith & Sons 1,328 
E. J. Saunders*., 1,300 


* Accepted. ‘ 
Devonport —For the erection of a special school, 
Exmouth Road, Stoke, for the Devonport School Board. 


Messrs. Hine & Odgers, architects, Lockyer Street, 
Plymouth :— 


Roach & Lovell, Plymouth OLS, 
Paynter, Plymouth ae '2,A45 
Jenkin & Son, Devonport 2,440 
Matcham & Co, Plymouth 2,414 
A. Andrews, Plymouth 2,330 
Allen, Devonport .. .. 2,250 
W.E. Blake, Plymouth .. .. 2,193 
Lethbridge & Son, Plymouth 2,185 
Wakeham Brothers, Plymouth 2,181 
A. N. Coles, Plymouth te 2,089 
Richards, Plymouth 2,080 
Crockerell, Devonport 2,015 
T. May,* Plymouth .. 1,968 


* Accepted. 


Dover.—For paving, forming and draining the extended 
portion of Beaconsfield Road; also building a steel 
bridge, with retaining walls and other works in connec- 
tion therewith, for the Town Council. Mr. Henry E. 


Stilgoe, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Maison Dieu 
House, Dover :— 
Ha Richardson, Dover sane £2,200 0 o 
W.& E. Noakes, Eastbourne ,, 2 T7010) (OC 
G. Munro, Dover .. He eep ite 1005 3 7 
E, Stokes,* London Road, Dover ., 1,73t O O 


* Accepted. 


Frinton-on-Sea,—Accepted for alterations and addi- 
tions to “Ivansville,” for J. V. Vesey Fitzgerald, Esq., 
K.C. Messrs. Harrington, Ley & Tomkins, architects, 
Frinton-on-Sea, and 65 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., 
and Romford :— 

D. Collins £250 


Frinton-on-Sea.—Accepted for the erection of a 
detached house, for Dr. G. C. Bell. Messrs. Harrington, 
Ley & Tomkins, architects, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex : — 


D. Collins ieee ae £740 
Frinton-on-Sea,—For the erection of a detached 
house, for A. West, Esq. Messrs. Harrington, Ley & 


Tomkins, architects, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex ; — 


P. Oxley.. -. £690 | D. Collins ag EtG 
M. Moore 680 | C. Mills .. 1 75 
E. West 615 


London.—For the erection of 


a police station at Moly- 
neux Street. 


Mr. J. Dixon Butler, police surveyor: -- 


Credit, 
Killby & Gayford .. gee a 


os £19,700 


BAIA SILVHOLAV INS. 


_ Bzaund Bar rene AY 


C. Ansell ., oh rin 19,548 50 
FF. & H. F, Higgs... 10508 au 
Lascelles & Co. .. 19,177 «2 — 
Clarke & Bracey .. 1859070 250 
Grove & Sons 18,830 60 
C. E. Allen ; 18,750 — 
Holloway Brothers 18,650 100 
Lathey Brothers 18,576 40 
B E, Nightingale ., 18,339 «2 — 
Ashby & Horner 18,25 .. — 
H. Lovatt 18,000 200 
Higgs & Hill 17,894 be) 


Lawrance & Sons 17,771 


Mongewell (Oxon),—For the erection of a school and 
teacher’s house at Mongewell, Oxon, for the School Board 
of Mongewell and North Stoke. Messrs. Hoare & 
Wheeler, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Henry Cooper 
& Son, Reading :— 


H. Godwin ++ £2172) OlnO 
Cooper & Son os) 19076" OG 
H. Bowden 1,872 0 o 
McC, E. Fitt 1,778 0 0 
J. Smallbone ., 1,772 0 © 
Brasher & Son L750) Foe 
Boxall & Son .. 1,749 0 0 
Bosher & Son 1,587 17 8 
J. Cox,* Stokerow 1,575 12 \o 


* Accepted. 
Sleaford, Lines,—For new schools for the Governors 
of Carris Grammar School. Mr, Jesse Clare, architect, 
Sleaford. Quantities by the architect :— 
W. M. Pattinson & Son, Ruskington.. .. £2,553 
Berry & Clay, Sleaford) |. 0ssi ene 2,326 


J. Guttridge, Peterborough 2,196 
F, Pattinson, Ruskington 2,191 
J J. Banks, Sleaford ORES = 2,005 
W. H. Maxey & Sons,* Sleaford 1,948 
Parker & Son, Boston oe 1,929 


* Accepted. 

Southwick (Sussex).—For the work of sewering, 

levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, channelling, and 

making good the roads known as Victoria Road and a 

part of Cross Road. Southwick, Sussex, for the Southwick 

Urban District Council. Mr. George Walter Warr, 
surveyor :— 

H. A. Chambers, 2 New Steine, Seaford 2,145 

J. & T. Binns, Wellesley Road, Croydon .. 


1,572 
J. Whittington,* Underdown Road, South- 
wick ., MO oe Sy cn. Sy /, 
J. Meston, St. Mark’s Road, North Kensing- 
£Os V5. are ees ia 1,492 


* Accepted. 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex.— Accepted for school- 
room, &c, to the Congregational Church, Walton-on-the- 
Naze. Mr. William Hayne, architect, Frinton-on Sea :— 
Philip G. Oxley, Walton-on-Naze .. 745 
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Ww. SALTER e&& 
7 SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 


CoO 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


2 PLY. 


Eon ALE: CLIMATES. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND, 


1 PLY. 
For LAYING ON JOISTS, 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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ARCHITECTS, 

SURVEYORS, 

ENGINEERS, and all interested in the various branches of the 
BUILDING TRADES, should Order 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF 


SPECIFICATION 


Ready, January 15, 1903. 


PRICE 5/-. By Post 5/9. 


SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR THE FORTHCOMING NUMBER :— 


American Steel Construction : 


Part IV. 


With many Plans and Diagrams. 
By M. M. Stoan, Scranton, Pa. 


Electric Lighting and Power 


Schemes for Municipal Authorities. fs i CHC SURVEYOR 
\ oe fa 


By Ernest Kirpurn  Scort, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 


Heating and Ventilation. 
By OswaLp WHEELER, A.M.I.C.E. 


Contractors’ Machinery. 


By M. Powis Bate, M.I.Mech.E., 
M.Inst.C.E. 


; IfaCrs ACIS PRECEDENTS AND FECA LITIES 


FOR: ALL: INTERESTED * IN * BVILDIN 


Shoring, Hoarding, and Timbering- 


By Georce E:tis, M.Brit.Inst- 
Certified Carpenters. 


STANDARD 
TECHNICAL 
Chemistry and Physics of AUTHORITY. 
Building Materials. : si 


By H. Kempton Dyson. 


Breweries, Maltings, and Public 
Houses. 
By STEPHEN WILKINSON. 


The Authority, Duties, and 
Liabilities of Architects, Engineers, 
and Quantity Surveyors. 


By ArtHur Houston, K.C,, 
| ed By 


The Design of Public Libraries. 
By Maurice B. Apams, F.R.1I.B.A. 


Church Planning and Church 
Furniture. 
By Artuur H. Ryan-TEnIson, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


The Design of Elementary Schools. 
By S. JACKSON, 


Cold Storage. 
By Anprew JounsTon, M.I.C.E,, 
M.I.M.E., late Railway Commis- 
sioner, Queensland Government, 
and WiLuiaM F. RENDALL, C.E. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent 
or Railway Bookstall, or direct from the Publishers. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with full List of Sections, 
Summary of Special Contents, and other Useful 
Information, will be sent free on application. 


TECHNICAL ORDER 
JOURNALS, AT 
LIMITED. ONCE. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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TENDERS—cont CG. Ford; Harlesden ag ie eee ison Oo BRICKS. RED BRICK. 
es ate | G. G. Rayner, les eo aaiaee opps a A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, 
Newmarket. — For ee eae a anes Streeters & To tied ming 2,465 0 Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. Also 
Pelohis Club, WRG-AL arculione Nem mier kot = sacle Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 
Tae. Ga [pecier: 8! Oy eat Markel Prices, |B wer ne aoe 
H. J. Linzell .. .. 5,777) J.G.Cowen* .. ., 5,682 Cu { Pri rchitec 3° 
Ge a aaa bese ee pc meee aren ent arke Ces, own Designs to Order on shortest notice, 
els : FRE TS The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
Netherne (near Coulsdon).—For the foundations of a FORAGE. Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 
road about 1,600yds. long on the asylum estate at Netherne, Gassrd ig icy, clk 
near Coulsdon, for the sure oan hee i ears Beans . 4 as pe a I 350 2° 0 0 
T. Hine, architect, 35 Parliament Stree estminster :— Clover, ext fs per loa 4.10 0 5 0 0 
Streeter Brothers, min royeey -- £4383 4 2 Hay, best . ae ee oe Ants (0) ea SRTONNO GIBBS Brothers, 
H. Willcock & Co,, Upper Warling- Sainfoin mixture 50 oO. S 15,208 | 4 ats 0 
ham 4,280 3 4 Straw! |e US Wee eomecte re LOUGHBOROUGH. 
Lawrence & Thacker, Clapham Com- ee OILS AND PAINTS. Manufacturers of 
Ned arscon) Kingston | sot aca 3,975 3 4 Castor Oil, French Se per OW i) Las) x — Best Red Pressed and Sand Stock Facing” 
E. Parry & Co., Putney .. .. .. 3,844 0 0 Colza Oil, English ch do, sh Sete a) = Bricks, &c., also of 
cee Bos rere peta kre a es Sed eat Sipe tae Gee: ces a 3 a eee Fh eG Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
A. C. Soan, Streatham Soe Bue oo SeGKE ard Oil .. ‘ ie ; 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston 3,391 2 6 Lead, white, ground, Car- Window Heads, Cills, &c. 
W. L. Meredith & Co., Ltd., Glou- bonate .. a0 do. I 410 _ 
cester Pees - 2 eee oe ee pee Ste ao. z : 43 SLATE MERCHANTS, 
G. Pickar assex ,) Ged Rhine 3.31 nsee il, barr He a E — 
i, Iles, Mitcham, Surrey .. .. .. 3,246 0 O Petroleum, American .. per gal. 6) OG 0 Oo 64 Stocks of VELINAHLI and BANGOR on hand. 
E. B. Yewen. Croydon, S. Hap. Ieee g eS ets Do. Russian . do. 0 o 4 o o 4% 
T. Adams, Wood Green .. .. .. 3,111 16 8 Pitch se fe .. per barrel 0 7 Oo _ 
J. & T. Binns, Croydon + fae Slit 3 4 Shellac, orange .. “» eperowt. 91699070 _ ® 
J. Meston, North Kensington, W. .. 3,076 15 10 Soda, crystals .. eeDET COLenay iu sOl mS 1S sO = 
C. Ford, Harlesden, N.W. oe es, 2,955 © O zallow, es Melt .. Pere I 10 e III 0 
Ma , Ashstead, SULLCY) seen enter OOO MONO; Tar, Stockholm .. +. perbarrel x 1 = 
\ Ger hedinel Swanley .. .. .. 2,882 0 0 Turpentine 1.0 ws ~percwt. 118 10h = Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
D.H. Porter, London, N.E. .. 2,849 0 O 
S, Kavanagh & Co.,* Surbiton Hill 2,763 1 8 eaaisaes > SLATE SLAB Goods 8 
Practical Landscape Gardening and Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 65 o o — 5 
Estate Development Company, Iron, Staffs., bar.. Be do. 65) o 8 10 0 : 
Wondon, cS: VWVerwies aw Meee eee O42 ELOLTO Do, Galvanised Corru- Both Plain and Enamelled. 
Ditto, (chalk) see ce ose ee eo LOZ eT OnLO gated sheet sie do. It 107.0) IT 126 
* Accepted. Lead, pig, wattage dee do. 1015 0 i017 6 ALFRED CARTER & C0 LIVERPOOL 
e e 
Oxford.—Fcr the erection of a pair of cottages at Do.do. Laer a ache Abs Pe rs Te § 
Cowley, Oxford, for the trustees of the Prince Christian Do. sheet, English 3]b. 
Victor Memorial. Mr.. Herbert Quinton, architect, 22 per sq. ena upwards ‘doe 13 10 0 Z 
George Street, Oxford. Quantities by the architect :— Do. pipe . des a Was RS 
Lingerlee & Sons .. £1,087 | Benfield & Loxley . £896 Nails, cut clasp, 3in. ro 6in: per ton pak iD La (ie 
Brucker Brothers . 1,066| J. Wooldridge .. .. S14 iy Shon. act Oeoue pi 
Knowles & Son .. 9901! Wi. He Gray ven ast 730 Steel, Staffs., G@irdersand 
[All of Oxford.] Angles te ue do, 515) 0 6 5 0 
Reigate.—For the laying of stoneware sewers, together Do. do. Mild ‘pare alee do! Gore t0 ee amen WRITE 
with manholes, inspection shafts, flushing tanks, screen Tin, Foreign : as ‘do. tig 40° OF ars Nowe 
chamber, and outfall works, to be constructed in Horley, Do, English ingots c dG. skin de. or ae rane for 
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To all our veaders at home and abroad— 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


An Archifectural Causerie. 


Mr. Poddles’s 
Nephew. 


Mr. PoppLes was one of 
those men who take life 
quietly. There was nothing of the alarmist 
about him. He was fairly intelligent, a 
good eater, and, being an ordinary, honest, 
big-hearted sort of individual, was apt to 
mistake platitude for cleverness and real 
cleverness for eccentricity ; consequently he 
measured most things by “sound common- 
sense.” Sitting by the fire at Christmas time, 
alone, with work finished and dinner digested, 
in that dozy mood which fosters the kindest 
feelings, Mr. Poddles began to meditate on 
past and present. He was a tradesman who 
might have been an architect, and that 
recollection never failed to conjure great 
deeds before his mental eyes. “Yes. It was 
a strange chance that made me what lam 
and passed by the architect in me. Brown 
wanted a shop-boy and Dilliwag an office- 
boy, and there was I, a short-trousered 
ambition, a might-have-been lost to archi- 
tecture because the grocer offered a shilling 
a week more; I who might have been an 
architect of . . . .’—‘* Why, my dearold 
uncle, you in the fire-light here alone and 
talking to yourself!” Mr. Poddles had not 
heard his nephew come in and was rather 
startled for the moment. ‘“ Ah! it’s you, my 
boy. Well, well, you’ve put an end to my 
dreaming. I was thinking of architecture 
and what glory fell on those that practise it. 
Now, my boy, you are in an architect's office 
Tell me about it—how you spend your time 
_—what your principal does—and all the 
rest.”—“ Well, to begin with,” said this 
wonderful nephew, “our principal insists 
that we shall not overwork ourselves. Of 
course, if we architects’ assistants had our 
own way, we should be waiting on the office 
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mat soon after daybreak and should keep 
hard at work—and we do work—till late in 
the evening, with just a breathing space at 
breakfast time and another for a snack of 
dinner. We are so full of great ideas, so 
magnificent in our conceptions, that if only 
our principal allowed us to we should produce 
immense quantities of the finest architec- 
ture ever dreamed of. But he says, ‘No, 
that would never do—the world could not 
withstand such a burst of genius, and so 
much of it. You must wait till things are 
ripened. Moreover, your health and personal 
beauty are matters of great consequence.’ 


So, being a rich man himself, he has pro- 
vided for each assistant a private brougham 
and set aside a yearly bonus towards food 
and raiment. Thus you see our silken 
clothes, bedecked with lovely ornament, 
diamond jewellery, fur-lined coats for winter, 
tooled-leather boots, and everything else 
that befits our angelic condition. When 
we arrive at the office in the morning —no 
definite hour is stipulated and if we do not 
feel quite in the mood for work we may 
stay away—a boy in buttons throws open a 
roll of carpet for our path and says ‘Good 
morning, sir. Your orders.’ We then pro- 
ceed through scented courts, to the Hall of 
Gemista—which is the celestial plural 


denoting pearls of great price, i.e., architects’ 
assistants. Here sundry footmen attend 
on us. We must never hurry, and nothing 
must be permitted to worry us, else our 
heavenly dreams of architecture be spoiled. 
Then, at last, we sit down to work at a 
gold-bound drawing-board, with instruments 
studded with jewels, and do just so much as 
we are moved by the spirit within. In 
silent glory we take a crayon between our 
fingers and then the Great Idea slowly shapes 
itself as the lovely lines are drawn. There 
at last, in all the glory which human hands 
can conceive, is the finished design, there 


is our 


Bete 


the embryo of the future. 
mission. We are forerunners of The Style. 
Mere building we leave to baser clay-—con- 
tractors, engineers and the like. Our 
principal is the pioneer in a new system of 
training. These are his methods. He alone 
appreciates that architects’ assistants are no 
ordinary beings and that if treated as such— 
which, alas for architecture, is universal— 
their spirit is crushed and their imaginings 
bricked in. Moreover, he believes that 
clothes have a proportionate influence on 
design, so that the finer clothed we are 
the finer will be our designs. And, in 
addition, he is splendidly cognizant of the 
effect of diet. Each styie has its own food. 
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Just as men will be made sots by eating 
certain things, so are angels made by a different 
diet. When we are engaged on a Classical 
design we eat this, and that when our spirit 
turns to Gothic, and a mixture of both when 
we work in both styles. This is the secret 
of all true architecture, a secret that was 
handed down from father to son in past ages, 
and has now, after centuries of anxiety, been 
recovered. The beauty of the old buildings 
was not due to circumstance, material, time 
or art—it was due to food: hence the 
connection between the word ‘hotch-pot’ 
and modern architecture. The world, of 
course, is ignorant of the fact and consequently 
regards our principal as mad: whereas in 
reality it is he alone that holds the great 
secret. But there is this strange result. His 
system is so far ahead of the present day that 
many of our conceptions cannot be carried 
out. We, too, are ahead of our time. In 
that cultured state of sublime meditation 
which the surroundings create, when the 
sordid conditions of building are swept aside 
by the Idea, when our holy brains transmute 
their architectural glories into realities on 
paper—through the humble medium of an 
HB pencil—in such an elevated state as this 
it is only to be expected that many of our 
designs cannot be built to-day. The ordinary 
mind cannot comprehend them-—asks how 
towers are to be supported, arches to be 
constructed, walls bonded, and other irrelevant 
questions—but we know that this is the 
Architecture of the Future. Hence our state. 
Moreover the system is one that prevents 
all insanity among architects’ assistants. 
What a vast number of these poor creatures 


have been driven mad by the mere mention | 


of a rise in their salaries or the suggestion 
of four days’ holiday at Christmas time! 


Could we expect any other result ? Now with | 


us, of course, nosuch things could happen, 
for, as I have said, we are never troubled 
about money, food, clothes or work.’”—“ Stay, 
my boy,” said Mr. Poddles. “You will get 
better. But you must come with me to the 
doctor at once.” Mr. Poddles quietly led 
his nephew away. The doctor looked at 
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him, felt his pulse, examined him, then 
whispered in Mr. Poddles’s ear, “ An attack 
of mental aberration, due to lack of work 
and excess of comfort. What is he?”—“ An 
architect’s assistant.’—“ Oh! that explains 
it.” Then they went home, Mr. Poddles 
feeling that perhaps, after all, it was well he 
had been the grocer’s boy. 


“Kingsmead,” Palace Road, Tulse Hill, 
S.E.—This house as it now stands is the 
result of the combination of two old houses 
with extensive additions, and a feature has 
been made of the hall illustrated on the pre- 
ceding page. The segmental ribbed ceiling 
has been constructed with a top light, and the 
hall and vestibule are panelled throughout in 
pine, finished with a dark walnut stain. The 
lower ceilings are treated with Lincrusta in 
| low relief, and intersected by the panelled 
| soffits of the necessary beams. The decorative 
work has been executed by Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers, of Lambeth, a completion of the 
structural work previously executed by Mr. 
C. B. Core, of Dulwich, the whole under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. Arthur 
ji Gale RB Ag oa 
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SARNESFIELD CHURCH. 


IN. THE WELSH 
MAR CHES.—I. 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. 


TIME is at hand when the architectural 
student, having become bored by 
familiarity with the more accessible archi- 
tectural sketching-grounds of England, will 
take his courage in his hands and adventure 
into the districts never visited by societies 
and associations that concern themselves 
with his education in the ways of our fore- 
fathers. This is not to say that the Marches 
of Wales have never been discovered by the 
architect ; but these districts are so remote, 
and so badly served by the merely branch 
lines of railway that run through them, that 
they have been practically inaccessible to the 
professional man whose vacation is not of 
very long duration. I say they have been, 
because, in these days of the perfected or 
nearly perfected bicycle they need be so no 
longer to anyone who can mount acycle. I 
know perfectly well that to the stranger the 
very sound of the name the “‘ Welsh Marches ”’ 
will seem to indicate bad and hilly roads ; 
but, if you will take the word of one who 
has been over all these districts awheel, I can 
assure you that Middlesex itself has not flatter 
gradients nor such good surface. For here 
we are not in Wales itself but in the rich 
debatable lands between England and the 
Principality—lands which lie in the several 
valleys of the rivers Wye, Lugg and Teme, 
within sight of the Welsh mountains, indeed, 
but themselves level or undulating. 

The character of this flat, alluvial soil, 
once covered with noble forests, has duly 
left its mack on the ancient architecture, 
domestic and ecclesiastical, and the timbered 
construction of the old manor-houses and 
cottages alike is eloquent of long by-past 
conditions. Herefordshire, in fact, is quite 
as notable for its black-and-white houses 
as Cheshire; and, indeed, produced in the 
early seventeenth century an architect who, 
although his fame has perhaps been allowed 
to languish during the last generation or 
so, was the greatest master of architecture 
in this sort ever known. 

Little has come down to us of the personal 
characteristics of John Abel, the ‘ King’s 
Carpenter,” as he was called, and a brutal 
Early Victorian vandalism made havoc with 
his lovely timbered town halls of Brecon, 
Hereford, Kington and Weobley ; but that of 
Leominster is still in existence (although on 
a new siteand adapted toa different purpose), 
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and the great church of Abbey Dore has still 
evidence to show of his commanding genius 
in his special material—wood. 

Herelord city, from whose precincts it may 
be well to start on this exploration, has still 
a specimen of his work, although nearly 
everything else of antiquity in its streets has 
been ruthlessly swept away to give place to 
modern red brick. How thoroughly this 
demolition has been applied may actually 
be judged by the very name given to this 
building—“ Hereford Old House ”’ it iscalled. 
Built in 1621, it stands in the middle of the 
city, and is now occupied by Lloyd’s Bank. 
It was restored in 1882. 

Our route will take us past White Cross, 
under the hills of Foxley, to Sarnesfield, an 
insignificant place so tiny that, beyond 
Sarnesfield Court, the vicarage and the 
church, there is absolutely nothing. I wish, 
however, to conduct you hither for two 


Build they who list, or they who wist, for he can build 
no more, 


His house of clay could hold no longer, 
May Heaven's joy frame him a stronger.” 
Joun ABEL. 
“ Vive ut vivas in vita eternam.” 


Will no one, for the sake of the profession 
of architecture and for the memory of Abel, 
restore this neglected tomb? 

Weobley I have called the most picturesque 
village in Herefordshire, and there can be no 
manner of doubt that it is so. The house 
therein that is neither ancient nor timbered 
is the exception, and the long line of rambling 
street, with the unusual feature (for Hereford- 
shire) of a tall spire of the church in the 
distance, is entirely pleasing (see p. 309). 
Only the place must be seen to be appre- 
ciated to the full. Neither photograph nor 
monochrome drawing could hope to give the 
measure of its delightfulness of colouring, 


is actually -too far gone in listlessness to 
be equal to the exertion of dying away 
altogether and so have done with it. When 
a house goes to decay it is not repaired but 
abandoned, and its ruins rot away and slowly 
return once more to their elements. Pem- 
bridge to the mere holiday-maker without 
appreciations might therefore seem to be a 
peculiarly depressing place; but. I am not 
writing for such an one, and to those who can 
find it possible to “read between the lines” 
of this description it will be obvious that the 
place is worth visiting. The great church of 
Pembridge is eloquent of former prosperity. 
Such a building as this was not meant fora 
mere village. It would serve a town of about 
5,000 inhabitants admirably, but is absurdly 
roomy for the Pembridge of to-day. One of 
its most striking features is the detached 
belfry that stands upon its north side, an 
octagonal building of timber based upon a 


THE 


reasons: it is on the road to the most 
picturesque village in Herefordshire, and it 
is the burial-place of this great architect of 
whom I have been speaking. It should bea 
place of pilgrimage for every ambitious 
young fellow who has a spark of reverence 
in his composition; but it is not, for the 
simple reason that Abel’s resting-place is 
probably quite unknown to ninety-nine 
of every hundred architects. The master 
died in 1674, aged g7, and lies under an 
altar-tomb in the little churchyard, between 
his two wives. He designed the covering 
slab, and sculptured it himself, with his efigy 
kneeling between the figures of the two 
women. ‘T-square, compasses and other 
emblems of the profession are represented in 
relief, but all are sadly decayed, as also is 
the epitaph, of his own composition :— 
“This craggy stone a covering is for an architect’s bed, 
ene raised high, but now lyes low 


His line and rule, so death concludes, are locked up 
in store, 


OLD HOUSE, 


HEREFORD ; 


nor even could any but the most inspired of 
efforts in oil or water-colour communicate its 
old-world air, 

Dilwyn, two miles onward, has a picturesque 
church facing the road, with some excellent 
transitional Early English to Decorated 
tracery—as yet not meddled with --in its 
windows. The place may well have witnessed 
the wild flight of the Lancastrians after the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, for we are here 
upon the verge of the plain where that 
encounter was fought out. 

An absolutely flat road leads on to Pem- 
bridge, which presently comes into view: a 
decayed town, now scarcely even a village ; 
the footpaths paved with the most portentous 
cobbles, and the roadway furrowed and 
ridged with the rains and snows of many 
years by-gone. Nobody cares about mending 
roads for such a bankrupt place as Pem- 
bridge, which, once a flourishing market 
town, now ekes out a decrepit existence 
without trade or any kind of commerce. It 


BUILT BY JOHN ABEL, 


1621, 


foundation of stone and dating from the 
fourteenth century (see p. 310). Its interior 
has all the appearance of a barn, and consists 
of several entire tree-trunks carrying the roof, 
with an interlacing mass of timbers overhead 
supporting a heavy peal of five bells. For- 
tunately this interesting structure has been left 
untouched, and still remains among the most 
interesting of the very few detached belfries in 
England. The reasons that induced the old 
builders to occasionally depart from their 
usual practice of designing their belfries as 
integral parts of their churches are not 
always satisfactorily explained. Here the 
reason lies in the swampy and unstable 
character of the land so near the River 
Arrow; but in the examples of Talland 
and Gunwalloe, in Cornwall, where the 
foundations of the detached towers go 
down into the granite rock, we seek in 
vain for any such soluticn. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Annual Dinner. 


HE annual dinner of the Manchester 
Society of Architects was held at 

the Queen’s Hotel on December 12th. Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire, the president, in proposing 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects,” 


said the Institute stood as the representative | 


of British architects in the British islands, 


and it was a source of gratification and pride | 
to him as a member of the profession to | 


know that the King had admitted the fact 


the past-president of the Institute. 


The R.I.B.A. and Registration. 

Mr. John Slater, vice-president R.I.B.A., 
replied. He said that while in recent years 
not so much had been heard of the vexed 
question of the compulsory registration of 
architects, many members of the profession, 
especially in the provinces, thought that a 
compulsory registration would be found a 
panacea for most of the evils from which 
architects and architecture were suffering. 
If registration were to come and be a success 
it could only be through the ranks of the 
Royal Institute. He was not altogether 
without hope that in the not far distant 
future some practical means of bringing that 
about would be found. With regard to the 
work and influence of the Institute, both had 
increased during the last year or two, and 


the Institute for some years could have the 
least idea of the enormous number of pro- 
fessional questious referred to that body. 
They had been consulted more than once 
lately by the Government and by public 
bodies with reference to matters of great 
public interest, and he was glad that that 
sort of spirit appeared to be gaining ground. 
The more municipalities and those who had 
to do with the architecture of buildings 
sought the advice of the local societies, the 
better it would be both for architecture and 
for the public. Architecture was a profession 
—or a business, if one preferred to call it 
so—but it was also one of the fine arts 
Treating it as such, no one could possibly 
exaggerate the influence on the younger 
generation when they were brought into 
contact with art and artistic matters at an 
early stage. Manchester had some most 


& 


PEMBRIDGE MARKET-HOUSE. 


admirable Board schools, well built and 
well equipped in every way; but with 


| regard to their interiors, the classrooms were 


not quite as beautiful as they might be, and 
it would be a good thing if the students at 
the Art School were encouraged to do some- 
thing towards the beautification of the Board 
schools. This would be splendid practice for 
the art students, and the educational effect 
on the children of the Board schools would 
be really great. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont proposed “‘ Technical 
Education,” which was replied to by Sir 
James Hoy. 


Colonel Eaton proposed ‘“ The Allied 


by the knighthood he had conferred upon | Societies,” Mr. John Woolfall (president of the | 


Liverpool Architectural Society) responding. 

Mr. John B. Goss in proposing “The City 
Architect” expressed gratification that the 
Manchester Corporation were showing a 
practical interest in architecture, especially 
in helping to establish a Chair of Architec- 
ture. Mr. Henry Price, in response, said he 
felt himself justified in his position of city 
architect to condemn all ugliness, untruth 
and purely commercial architecture in any 
buildings in future to be erected by the City 
Corporation. 

Mr. Edward Salomons gave the toast “ The 
Victoria University and the Owens College.” 
Mr. Alfred Hopkinson was to have responded, 
but was unable to be present. Mr. Salomons 
said that it had been expected that Mr. 
Hopkinson would have made some announce- 
ment in regard to the proposed appointment 


| of a professor of architecture at Owens 
no one who had not sat at the Council of | 


College. The appointment had not yet 
been made, but certain steps had already 
been taken towards making it. 

Mr. William Goldthorpe, in proposing 
“The Manchester Society of Architects” 
said he remembered Manchester in 1851, and 
the vast difference for the better which he 
noticed in the appearance of the city was 
due largely to the efforts of their Society of 
Architects and to the education given to 
those who studied architecture. The presi- 
dent made a cordial response, in the course 
of which he said the Society was not only a 
prosperous one but was respected by “ the 
powers that be ” 

Fourteen sets of designs for the students’ 
monthly competition were on exhibition at 
the third sessional papers meeting of the 
Society held on December 11th. The subject 
was “A Cottage Hospital.” The prize in 
the senior division was awarded to Mr. C. 
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Birchenall and in the junior division ¥to 
Mr. G. L. Cockrell, while Mr. T. H.; Hill’s 
design received honourable mention. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


American Opinion. 


EFERRING to the proposed new bridge 
across the. Thames at Vauxhall, the 


| “ American Architect” says :— 


It is astonishing that a city like London 
should think of building, or rather of re- 
building, a great bridge without the aid of 
a trained artist. In Paris, where all 


| the permanent bridges except the railway 


viaduct are beautiful, and the last, the 
Alexander III. Bridge, is one of the most 
masterly examples of metalwork design in 


| existence, or in St. Petersburg, where designs 


for two bridges have lately been thrown 
open to competition among architects of all 
nations; or in New York, where designs for 
new bridges must not only be made under 
the supervision of the very accomplished 
architect attached to the Bridge Commission, 
but must receive the approval of the Art 
Commission—the idea of giving an engineer 
licence to indulge his notions of the “ Gothic” 
style in cast-iron in one of the most con- 
spicuous bridges in the city would be re- 
ceived with universal protest; and it is 


| strange that London should be contented 


with what the Muscovites and the Yankees 
repudiate. Even Boston, which possesses 
few bridges, and those of a very incon- 


| spicuous character, has been careful to com- 


mission an architect to advise in the design 
of a simple “‘rapid transit” bridge; while 
its park bridges, some of which are of con- 
siderable importance as engineering struc- 
tures, are models of variety and beauty, 
having been designed by different architects 
selected for the purpose. 


The Swansea Harbour Trustees are about 


to construct a new dock with a lock capable 
of accommodating the largest vessel afloat, 
and they have recently appointed as engineers 
to the undertaking Mr. P. W. Meik (of P. W. 
& C. S. Meik, Westminster) and Mr. A. O. 
Schenk, the present engineer to the harbour. 
The estimated cost of the works is nearly 
f 2,000,000. 


FAs elie a 
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THE AMENDMENT 
OF THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT. 


T last week’s meeting of the London 
County Council the Parliamentary 
Committee presented a report recommending 
the Council to approve the provisions of an 
amending Bill of the London Building Act 
of 1894. The proposals of the Bill may be 
summarized as follows :— 
1. To require adequate means of escape 
from any new building, of which the level of 


the upper surface of any floor is of a greater | 


height than soft. above the level of the foot- 
way, to be provided for persons employed or 
dwelling in or frequenting or resorting to 
any storey of such new building as may be 
above such height. (This constitutes an 
amendment of section 53 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, which provides for means 
of escape from the upper storeys of buildings 
of which the height, calculated in a similar 
manner, exceeds 60ft.) 

2. Similarly to require means of escape to 
be provided before January 1st, 1908, in any 
existing building, other than a dwelling- 
house occupied by not more than one family, 
which exceeds the soft. limit as calculated 
above. 

3. To require adequate means of escape 
from fire to be provided in any building or 
part of a building, not being a dwelling- 
house occupied by not more than one family 
in which sleeping accommodation for more 
than forty persons is provided, or in which 
more than forty persons are employed. (An 
amendment to substitute thirty for forty 
was adopted at the meeting.) 

4. To amend section 74 of the Act of 1894 
by making provision with regard to the walls, 
floors, or other structures which separate one 
building from another, or one set of rooms 
from other sets of rooms in the same or other 
buildings, and with regard to means of 
escape from buildings used partly for trade 
and manufacture and partly as dwelling- 
houses. 

5. To make provision with regard to the 
construction of, and the materials to be used 
in the roof of a shop projecting beyond the 


main front of a building of which it forms | 
part, and in which building persons are em- | 


ployed or sleep, and to require, unless other 
means of escape from fire are provided, a 
passage or passages to be constructed to form 
separate and direct means of communication 
between the street and the main building ; 
and 

6. To make provision with regard to the 


| 


construction of lift shafts in buildings other 
than dwelling-houses occupied by not more 
than one family. 

Mr. Stuart Sankey moved an amendment 
in the following terms :— 

(a) In cases where any building within the 
meaning of this Act is situate within the City 
this Act shall be read as if the Corporation 


once, it would be better than fighting out 
the question in the House of Commons. 

Dr. Longstaff, chairman of the Building 
Act Committee, said he could not detect a 
single argument in Mr. Sankey’s speech 
which would not apply equally to districts 
outside the City. 

Mr. Henry Clarke, the deputy chairmant 


were named therein instead of the Council. | said that Mr. Sankey did not wish that 


OLD HOUSES AT WEOBLEY, 


(b) That this Act shall not apply to the City 
unless it be adopted by a resolution of the 
Common Council. 

He complained that the Bill had been 
hurriedly framed by the Committee, and 
the result was that there had been no time 
to consult the City. They would have 
either to amend the Bill or to meet the 
opposition of the Corporation in the com- 
mittee-room. The Committee of the Council 
had drafted a Bill of a drastic character, and 
to carry it out would cost hundreds and 
thousands of pounds. The whole measure 
had been hastily framed because of the fire 
in Queen Victoria Street. 

Mr. Alderman Alliston seconded the amend- 
ment, because he thought that, if the City of 
London were exempted from the Bill at 


OLD SHOP AT PEMBRIDGE. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


the Bill should be inoperative in the City 
He only desired that it should be put in 
force by the Common Council. 

Mr. Burns said it would be a calamity to 
exempt the City from the operation of the 
Act. It would be contrary to the wishes of 
the jury at the Queen Victoria Street fire, 
and also to the views of Sir Homewood 
Crawford, who represented the City. 

Mr. Sankey asked leave to withdraw his 
amendment, but the Council refused and 
demanded a division. Ona show of hands 
there were only four in favour of the amend- 
ment. The Council then attempted to force 
a division, and, upon one being called, Mr. 
Sankey and Mr. Alliston left the council- 
chamber. As there were no tellers, the 
division was not taken. The recommenda- 
tion of the Committee was then agreed to. 


Ju rene 


A very satisfactory report was presented by 
the Works Committee on the works com- 
pleted during the half-year ending September 
30th. It showed that on eighteen completed 
works there had been a saving on the final 
estimates of £9,629, equal to nearly 10 per 
cent. 

The Council decided to refuse consent to 
the erection of an enclosed corridor across 
Freeman's Court, City, to connect No. 1 with 
the rear of 99, Cheapside. It was not con- 
sidered expedient, the Building Act Com- 
mittee stated, to consent to the erection of 
the proposed corridor across the public way, 
and, moreover, it would appear that the 
corridor would unite buildings contraryZto 
the provisions of the Act. 


Colwyn Bay Coronation Memorial Library 
Competition has been decided in favour of 
Messrs. Booth, Chadwick & Porter, of Man- 


chester and Colwyn Bay. 


Extension of Paddington Town Hall.—In 
lieu of erecting a new town hall, it is proposed 
to extend the present municipal building in 
Paddington, at a cost of £10,000, to meet 
existing requirements. 
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DETACHED TIMBERED BELFRY, PEMBRIDGE CHURCH. 


Law Cases. 


The Liverpool Cement Case.—The case of 
Ingram and Clarke v. Holme and King, Ltd., 
recently came before Mr. Justice Walton and 
a special jury at the Liverpool Assizes. The 
plaintiffs (cement merchants) sought to re- 
cover from the defendants (contractors) 

2,513 for cement sold and _ delivered. 
Defendants pleaded payment of one item of 
£32, and as to the others said the cement 
was to be supplied by the plaintiffs under 
a certain specification; that the cement and 
bags were not in accordance with the speci- 
fication, and were thereupon rejected: that 
the cement was of a description not fit for 
the purpose for which it was intended, and 
that it was not the merchantable quality 
defendants required. Defendants counter- 
claimed, and on this the plaintiffs averred 
that they never saw the specification, that 
the cement was fit for the purpose supplied, 
and that it was not rejected as alleged by the 
defendants.—Mr. Pickford, K.C., in opening 
the case for the plaintiffs, said the whole 
matter arose out of the contract for the new 
reservoir of the Liverpool Corporation at 
Prescot, for which the defendants were the 
contractors. For the purpose of making that | 
reservoir a very considerable quantity of 
concrete was required, and consequently a 
large quantity of Portland cement was 
needed. The defendants supplied the plain- 
tiffs not with the whole of the specification 
but only such part of it as related to the 
cement, for which they were asking a sub- 
contract from the plaintiffs. It was not until 
some considerable time after the contract 
was made that the plaintiffs became aware 
of the conditions and nature of the specifica- 
tion which existed between the defendants 
and the Corporation. The defendants 
broadly said that the cement did not satisfy 
the water engineer, who rejected it, and 
that that was conclusive whether it was up to 
the contract in other respects or not. That 
would be for his Lordship to decide. Again, 


“a question for the jury. The complaint was 


the defendants said it was not in accordance 
with the contract in fact. That would be 


i It ary I i 


that the cement was too quick-setting, so | 
that the concrete got hard before it could be 
taken to the place where it had to be used. 
Counsel admitted that it was to a certain | 
extent a quick-setting cement, but the de- 
fendants had stipulated, according to the 
specification as between themselves and the 
Corporation, for a very finely- ground cement, 
which was necessarily a more quickly-setting 
cement than one that was not so finely | 
ground. At first what was known as scale 
cement was supplied, but it had not the 
tensile strength required. Onthe seven-days’ | 
test it was not up to the requirements, but | 
on the twenty-eight-days’ test it was con- | 
siderably above the contract strength. D. | 
and H. cement was then substituted, and it | 
was with respect to this the dispute arose, 
a large quantity having been allowed to | 
accumulate at the defendants’ works before 
they told the plaintiffs it would not suit 
them.—Mr. A. J. Pilkington, a partner in the | 
plaintiff firm of Ingram & Clarke, stated 
that they were approached by several firms | 
(including the defendants) with regard to 
the supply of cement for the Prescot Reser- 
voir and the tests which would be applied 
to the cement: Witness communicated with | 
the chief English manufacturers, and was 
told they could not guarantee cement to 
stand the suggested test. On December 2ist, 
1909, he gave a quotation to the defendants | 
to supply cement and deliver at Prescot for. | 
39s. 6d. He then communicated with the | 
largest frm of cement manufacturers in Bel- | 
gium, and made a contract for a supply, the 
Belgium cement being more likely to stand 
the high tensile strain required than the 
English. The first complaint had reference | 
to two lots of scale cement delivered in 
August, Ig0r—one lot of 1,000 bags and 
another of 448 bags. In consequence of this, 
plaintiffs began to supply D. and H. cement 
on October 17th, 1901, and they continued 
to supply that down to June last.—Mr A. H. 
Holme, a member of the defendant firm, 
stated that he had had considerable ex- 
perience in concrete work, and he considered 
that the mixing arrangements at Prescot |! 


| tively replaced and rammed down. 


_ were of the very best possible kind. He had 


never seen better sheds for the storage of the 
cement. The cement complained of was too 
quick-setting for reservoir work. His firm 
counterclaimed in respect of 6,000 cub, yds. 
of work, which would have been done in 
May and June, but which had to be done at 
a time when the expense was greater, as well 
as for plant lying idle through the rejection 
of plaintiffs’ cement.—Mr. Horridge, K.C., 


| for the defendants, submitted that the cement 


had never satisfied the Corporation officials, 


| and that everything pointed to its being 


unfit at the time of delivery for the class of 


, work contracted for.—His Lordship put the 


following questions to the jury: (1) Was 


_ the cement which was rejected supplied to 
_ the satisfaction of the Liverpool Corporation 
| water engineer ? 


(2) Was it rejected by the 
water engineer? (3) Was it best Portland 
cement, and reasonably fit for making con- 
crete for a reservoir? (4) On the assumption 
that the defendants were justified in not 


_ accepting the cement, what compensation 


ought to be allowed to them for the expense 
and loss they had suffered ?—After an hour 
and twenty minutes’ absence, the jury re- 
turned into court and answered the ques- 
tions as follows:—-(1) No. (2) Yes. (3) 
Unable to agree. (4) £420.—After a long 
discussion between his Lordship and counsel 
as to the form the judgment should take, 
the judge directed judgment for plaintiffs 
for £112 tos. (the value of 60 tons of cement 
retained by the defendants for experimental 
purposes) and costs; as to the counter-claim, 
judgment for defendants for £420 and costs, 
and also for defendants as to the residue of 


_ the claim, except that as to the issues on the 


question whether the cement was up to the 
specification standard there should be no 
order as to costs. 

Another Case of Collapsed Sewer 
Trenches: Heavy Damages.—-The case of 
Jacob v. The Corporation of Southend-on-Sea 
was recently heard in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice. The 
plaintiff, a carman and contractor of South- 
end, sought to recover damages from the 
defendants for personal injuries sustained by 
him owing to their alleged negligence. It 
appeared that at the beginning of rgor the 
defendant Corporation were constructing a 
new sewer under Queen’s Road, Southend. 
On December 31st, 1901, the plaintiff was 
driving a horse and trap along this road, and 
when at a point where the defendants had 
sunk a shaft the earth suddenly subsided 
and the horse fell into the shaft, the plaintiff 
being thrown out of his trap and severely 
injured. The sewer was laid down partly 
by means of trenches and partly by tunnel- 
ling, and the plaintiff's case was that large 
quantities of earth were removed from the 
trenches and tunnels, and on completing the 
work the earth was not properly and effec- 
The 
result was that the soil subsided and caused 
the accident in question.—The defendants’ 
case was that the work was not negligently 
executed, and that the earth was properly 
replaced and rammed down. They contended 
that the accident did not occur at a spot 
where there had been tunnelling, and that it 
was caused by an escape of water into the 
brick earth from a broken gulley-pipe—The 
jury found for the plaintiff, with £3,500 
damages. Judgment accordingly. 


Means of Escape from Buildings : Impor- 
tant Case.—The case of Toller v. Spiers and 
Pond, Ltd. was heard last week in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice. It raised important questions under 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1got, as 
to providing means of escape from fire at 
the City Mills building in Upper Thames 
Street. The building consists of a basement, 
a ground floor and seven upper floors. From 


the basement up to and including the fourth’ 
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floor (but excepting the second floor) it forms 
one factory within the Factory Acts, and 
this (factory A) is occupied by the defendants. 
The fifth, sixth and seventh floors form 
another factory (B), occupied by another 
firm. The London County Council gave 
certain notices for providing better means of 
escape in case of fire for the persons employed 
in these two factories. The question to be 
determined was whether the plaintifi—who 
owns the entire building—was entitled to 
compel Spiers & Pond to allow him to enter 
upon their demised premises for the purpose 
of executing the works described in the 


Council’snotice. The material factsasto that | 


notice were as follows: —The only staircases 
in the building are at the extreme northern 
end. Ifa fire were to break out in the centre 
of the building, the southern end might be 
cut off from the southern end. The Council 
were advised that it was necessary to have 


an alternative means of escape by a stair- 


case at the northern end. The second 
floor not being a factory within the Acts, 
there was no power to interfere with the 
occupier of that floor. The staircase could 
not, therefore, be carried down from top 
to bottom of the building. In this state of 
facts the material part of the works required 
by the notice consisted in the construction at 
the southern end of a staircase starting at 
the level of the third floor of the building 
and extending up to the seventh floor. 
In the course of his judgment, Mr. Justice 
Buckley said: ‘“ The works reasonably 
required for factory A, if that factory 
alone had to be considered, have not been 
taken into consideration by the Council, 
and they have not given any notice to do 
works other than works for the benefit of 
factories A and B considered jointly, and the 
works specified are works which would give 
to each a means of escape through the 
premises of the other. Under section 14 (2) 
of the Act of rgor it was the duty of the 
Council, I think, to serve on the owner of 
factory A a notice in writing specifying the 
measures necessary for providing means of 
escape reasonably required for persons in 
factory A. The owner, as against the 
occupier of factory A, would have been 
entitled to enter and do those works. But, 
as it seems to me, the proceedings which 
have been taken in respect of the two factories 
jointly have been wrongly taken and are 
ineffectual, and the works required are 
inadmissible. To support this action it is 
necessary to find in the Act a provision that 
two factories which have a common owner 
shall for the purposes of section 14 be deemed 
to be one factory. There is no such provision 
in the Act. I think that the plaintiff is wrong 
in contending that he has against the defend- 
ants a legal right to enterand do these works. 
I dismiss the action, with costs.” 


Inferior Bricks: A Judge’s Remarks.—On 
Thursday last Judge Ingham and a jury were 
occupied at the Bromsgrove County Court, 
Birmingham, hearing an action brought 
by the Whetty Brick and Tile Co. against 
John Layton, builder and contractor, of 
Bromsgrove, to recover £20 odd for bricks 
supplied. There was a counter-claim for 
£28 for breach of contract and damages 
sustained. —The case for the plaintiff was 
that defendant ordered “ seconds,” at 20s. per 
thousand.—The defence was that the goods 


ordered were good sound hard-burnt bricks, | 


and that those supplied were altogether 
unfit for the inside work for which they 
were intended.--His Honour said the class 
of brick termed “seconds” was the sort of 
rubbish they saw constantly where building 


was going on, bricks that made one wonder, 


how any honest builder could use them, or 
how any honest architect could pass them.— 
The jury dismissed the claim, and gave 
judgment for the defendant on the counter- 
claim for £11 2s. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Hot-water Supply Apparatus. 


radiator in the hall by the kitchen-range | 


boiler. The kitchen is on the same floor- 
level as the hall, and the cylinder is on the 
bathroom floor-level. As the radiator would 
only be required in the winter months, it 
would be necessary to have a separate circuit 
controlled by valves as shown at x on the 
accompanying sketch. Would either of the 
schemes sketched be successful? As there is 
a dip below cylinder in the secondary cir- 
culation, where should this return pipe 
terminate? Should the return from radiator 
enter the primary return or enter the boiler 
direct ?” 


It is not stated whether this is a new job, | 


or whether the towel-airer and radiator 
are to be attached to an existing system. In 
the former case the diameters and lengths of 


: rd | size smaller, as is usual. 
LiverRPOoL writes: “It is proposed to heat | 


| a towel-airer in a bathroom and a small | 


the proposed pipes should have been given. 
In the latter case the diameters and lengths 
of both present and proposed pipes are 
required. In either case it is necessary to 
know the sizes of the boiler and the fire-box. 
Adding a towel-airer in a bathroom would 
not make much difference to the system, and 
is very often done. ‘The secondary circula- 
tion pipe which should return from the 
hot-water tap should be as large as the 
supply-pipe to the tap, instead of being a 
I But few systems of 
domestic supply hot-water apparatus are put 
in with sutficient margin to allow of the 
addition of the two proposed fixtures without 
impairing their efficiency. The sketches 
submitted are very clear as sections, but 


| should have been supplemented with a plan 


| of each floor. 


The better of the two methods 
shown is that marked No. 1. This, however, 
would be uncertain in its action. Treating 
the system as a hot-water heating installa- 
tion would make it positive in its action, as 
all the water would then circulate through 
all the system. Instead of the ordinary flow 
and return pipes between the boiler and the 
cylinder, only the flow-pipe would be fixed, 
the water returning from the cylinder to the 
boiler through the towel-airer or through 
that and the radiator, according to the valve 
which was open. By this method, however, 
the hot-water supply would suffer for the 
benefit of the heating. This method is 
shown on sketch a. An alternative plan 
would be to have the ordinary flow and 
return pipes between the boiler and cylinder, 
and to take the supply to the towel-airer and 
radiator by a pipe from the top of the 
cylinder, separate from the bath supply, and 


| connect the return pipe from these fixtures to 


the bottom of the cylinder. In any case the 
success of the system will depend on the 
power of the boiler and the size of the pipe. 
Should either of the methods shown on 
sketches 1 and 2 be tried, the return pipe of 
the secondary circulation may be connected 
to the primary return. The return pipe from 
the radiator will be better connected to the 
boiler direct-—to the side of the boiler near 


the bottom. G. A. A. 
The R.I.B.A. ‘‘Classic Ornament” 
Sheet. 

CarRLTonN.—A SrupDENT writes: “In con- 


nection with the testimonies of study for the 
intermediate R.I.B.A. examination, would 
the following subjects be suitable for the 
‘Classic ornament’ sheet. I propose to 
draw to a little larger scale from Spiers’ 
‘Orders.’ From plate 241 propose to take 


| examples Nos. 5, 6, 10, 11, and from plate 25 


either No. 2 or 4 or 7 (which is the most 
suitable ?) I propose to draw them out simply 
in outline. To what scale should they be 
drawn?” 

Though it is customary for students to 
prepare their sheet of Classic ornament in the 
way proposed, it is very unsatisfactory, 
especially as plate 24 in Spiers’ ‘Orders’ is 
not well drawn. No. 7 is the best of the 
alternatives. It is the well-known Erech- 
theum frieze, of which a cast is published 
by Messrs. Brucciani & Co., opposite Drury 
Lane Theatre, W.C. The best thing for a 
provincial student to do would be to buya 
cast, and work from it to a large enough 
scale to cover the whole of his sheet with 
several repeats of the ornament, drawn very 
carefully in pencil outline, either of perfectly 
equal thickness of line throughout, or with 
the thickness carefully graded to suggest 
the shadows. London students should work 


| direct from the marble in the British Museum. 


Gi AS aM: 


Calculating Heating Surface for 
Radiators. 


Harrow.—J. M. L. writes: “(1) Where 
can I obtain trustworthy information as to 
calculating the amount of direct-indirect 
hot water and steam radiator surface neces- 
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sary with a given inside and outside 
temperature, and for a given quantity and 
velocity of air required for ventilation? 
(2) Is there any English or American institute 
of heating and ventilating engineers, and is 
it mecessary to pass any examination for 
admittance as member ?” 

(1) In the works by Mr. F. Dye (London) 
and Mr. W. J. Baldwin (New York) on hot 
water and steam heating are to be found the 
best methods of calculating the amounts of 
radiator surface necessary forsteam and hot- 
water heating under various conditions. 
The ‘Metal-Worker” Essays on House 
Heating (David Williams, New York) gave 
a most complete series of tables from differ- 
ent authorities giving the same information 
in a condensed form; also giving informa- 
tion as to velocities of air in ventilation. 
For information as to quantities and velocities 
of air see Galton’s “ Healthy Dwellings,” 
Parke’s “Hygiene,” Billing’s “ Ventilation 
and Heating.” (2) Mr. E. Taylor, of 99, 
Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, N., hon. 
secretary of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, will be pleased to 
give aspirants for membership full informa- 
tion as to qualifications and conditions. 

Goa AG 


Finishing Inside of Conical Roof: 


Cariton.—A StTupDENT writes: ‘“ A conical 
roof is to be finished white inside. The 
glazing to the roof is done on Heywood’s 
system, and the steel bars covered with lead 
underneath. It is difficult to make lead 
adhere properly to lead. How should these 


leaded bars be treated to make them corre- | 


spond to the 


remaining white painted 
work ?” 


If difficulty be experienced in using lead | 


paint, try either Gay’s “Impenetrable 
Parmte "Gr: Chancellor's > Velure 9) 1 he 
former is made by Messrs. R. Gay & Co., 
Langthorne Works, Stratford Market, E., 
and the latter by Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co., 
13, Clerkenwell Road, S.E. G. A. T. M. 


Measuring Wall supported on Girder. 


X. Y. Z. writes: “In measuring the height 
of a wall supported on a girder, for the 


purpose of determining its thickness under | 


the building by-laws, cannot that portion in 
contact with the girder be legally taken as 
the base ofsuch wall? The sanitary authority 


contend that the base should be reckoned | 


from the footings of jambs or piers on which | short time, and be afterwards pulled down. 


girder rests.” 

According to the London Building Act, 
1894, section 5, sub-section 10, “‘the ex- 
pression ‘ base’ applied to a wall means the 
underside of the courses in the 
case ofa wall carried by a bressummer, above 
such bressummer.” Wa): 


Books on Quantities and Architectural 
ormulae. 

West HarTLEPOOL.—SUBSCRIBER writes: 
“Which is the best book on quantity sur- 
veying, also the best handbook of formula, 
tables, memoranda, &c., for architects and 
surveyors ?”” 

“Quantity Surveying,” byJ. Leaning (E. & 
F. N. Spon, Ltd., price 15s.), is the most com- 
prehensive work on the subject, but a very 
good book for ordinary work is ‘“ Quantities 
and Quantity Taking,” by W. E. Davis 
(price 3s. 6d. nett). The best pocket-book of 
tables, formule &c.,for architects and surveyors 
is Hurst’s (E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., price §5s.). 


Duties of Surveyor to Urban District 
Council. 

ItForpD.—A VeErRY Otp READER writes: 
“What are the duties of a surveyor to an 
urban district council, and what book ex- 
plains the routine of such a surveyor’s 
work? Is it necessary to be an A.M.LC.E. 


or a member of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers ?” 

We advise you to get Mr. J. Freebairn 
Stone’s book on “ How to become a Munici- 
pal Engineer” (published by the St. Bride’s 
Press, Ltd., at 24, Bride Lane, E.C., price 
1s. nett), which will give you all the informa- 
tion you seek. 


A Correction.—In reply to A.S. B.on p. 299 


of our issue for December 17th it should have | 


been stated that the wall is required to be | 


13in. below the topmost storey—in the case 
mentioned the whole height of the wall. 


EDINBURGH AR CHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Aldwinckle on Emergency Hospitals. 


R. THOMAS W. ALDWINCKLE, 

F.R.I.B.A., London, lectured last week 
to the members of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association on the erection of 
isolation hospitals in times of emergency. 
The lecture was for the most part a 
description, illustrated by plans, of the 
hospitals erected in connection with recent 
epidemics in London. In the course of some 
general introductory remarks he described 
the general methods of building a hospital 
under pressure of an epidemic, such as the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board had to contend 
with this year. 

In order to build a properly-equipped 
infectious hospital in a few weeks the 
ordinary procedure, he said, would be quite 
out of the question. There was no time for 
elaborate plans, for bills of quantities or 
for inviting tenders by advertisement. The 
architect selected should be thoroughly con- 
versant by previous experience with this 
class of work, and it was equally important 
to have an expert and trustworthy builder. 
As there was no time to enter into a contract 
for a fixed sum, the amount to be paid to the 
builder must be based upon a schedule or 


| left for valuation. 


There was one important question which 
arose in connection with these emergency 
hospitals about which there was considerable 
difference of opinion—whether the buildings 
should be made of as permanent a character 
as possible, consistently with speed of erec- 
tion, or be “knocked up,” so as to last a 


Much depended on the circumstances of the 
case. The cheaper method of building was 
considered advisable by some on the grounds, 
firstly, of economy, and, secondly, on the 
ground that the sooner an infectious building 
was destroyed the better. 
there were now no difficulties in the way of 
thoroughly disinfecting a building; as to 


the former, he doubted whether it was a | 


true economy. Personally he was strongly 
of opinion that the truest economy was to 
erect those emergency hospitals in as per- 
manent a way as would be consistent with 
a high rate of speed. It might be taken for 
granted that if the isolation hospital was 
wanted at the present time it would be 
wanted in the future, and if such be the 
case the permanent construction was the 
truest economy. 

It should also be borne in mind that the 
whole of the sanitary arrangements must be 
good, and consequently expensive, and that 
all these would be practically wasted in a 
merely temporary building. 

Referring to the details of construction, he 
advocated a good platform of cement for 
the whole building; the walls and partitions 
of fir quartering, with the outer walls covered 
with diagonal boarding, felt and corrugated 
iron. The roof, which should be of the 
ordinary timber construction, should also be 
covered with diagonal boarding, felt and 


As to the latter, | 


corrugated iron. The internal finishings 
were also described in detail. He did not, 
he said, admit the principle of a second 
quality in sanitary work. ‘The patients were 
just as ill in a temporary as in a permanent 
hospital, and required the same advantages 
of perfect sanitation. The same remark 
applied to warming and ventilation. It 
was preferable to warm by means of open 
fireplaces, supplemented by low-pressure hot 
water or steam apparatus. It took some 
time to build brick fireplaces, and some- 
times this was not practicable, but a great 
effort should be made to provide these, as an 
open fireplace was after all about the best 
exhaust ventilator that could be found. 

It was of vital importance that as 
emergency hospitals were somewhat more 
inflammable than an ordinary permanent 
hospital, very complete and adequate fire- 
extinguishing appliances should be provided, 
as also a complete system of fire-alarms. 

In concluding, Mr. Aldwinckle gave par- 
ticulars of an emergency hospital of 612 beds 
he had erected this year for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, together with its adminis- 
trative staff quarters and administrative 
buildings at Gore Farm, near Dartford. His 
firm was instructed on January oth. It was 
arranged (in case of fresh developments of 
small-pox) that the new hospital should be 
opened in stages as completed so that no 
time should be lost. The boiler-house, 
laundry and kitchen were ready on Feb- 
ruary 22nd, the ten temporary ward-pavilions 
a week later, the administrative block on 
April 7th, the six staff homes arid eleven 
ward pavilions on April 21st, and the re- 
mainder of the hospital on May 3rd. The 
number of men employed was 2,600 ; £6,000 
was spent in providing sleeping huts for some 
1,100 men, and about £1,200 in having them 
vaccinated, and in other incidental expenses, 
the new hospital being close to one that was 
full of small-pox patients. 

The erection of isolation hospitals in 
times of emergency was very costly. That 
such emergencies should occur demonstrated 
the extreme difficulty of accurately esti- 
mating the margin to be allowed in the 
provision for infectious diseases, and more 
especially in the case of small-pox, the course 
of which was most erratic. This applied 
alike to large and small communities, and 
as these emergencies were not cnly pessible, 


| but probable, it would always be useful to 


understand the best methods by which to 
grapple with them, and thus prevent an 
outbreak from developing into an epidemic, 
a result which the Metropolitan Aylums 
Board had fortunately been able to achieve 
in connection with the visitation of small- 
pox in London during the present year. 

Mr. A. Hunter Crawford presided over the 
meeting. In the course of the evening the 
services of Thomas Fairbairn, who had been 
hon. secretary for twenty years, were ac- 
knowledged by a presentation, which was 
made to him by Mr. Thomas Ross on behalf 
of the Association. 


COMPETITION REFORM 
SOCIETY. 


Protest against Two Competitions. 


CIRCULAR has been sent out by this 

Society to all its members in regard 
to the two competitions respectively for the 
proposed poorhouse at Motherwell and the 
proposed church and churchroom at Burton- 
wood, Lancs. ‘The Committee disapproves 
of the existing conditions of these competi- 
tions, but is endeavouring to obtain a 
revision of them. Members are therefore 
requested to abstain from competing unless 
they receive a further communication to the 
effect that the conditions have been satis- 
factorily revised. 


en til ale tee, 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Study and Delineation of Old Buildings. 


By W. H. BIDLAKE. 


MEETING of the Architectural Asso- 

ciation was held last Friday, Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. The 
minutes having been confirmed, Messrs. K. W. 
Booth, R. T. E. Neeves, W. H. L. Keay, 
Ernest Newton, H. H. Wigglesworth and 
Sir John Taylor were elected members. 

Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A., then read his 
paper on “The Study and Delineation of 
Old Buildings,” as follows :— 

The intimate association in the title of 
this paper of the study of old buildings and 
their delineation might suggest that there 
was an inseparable connexion between them. 
Such, however, is far from the truth. The 
study of old buildings does not necessarily 
involve their delineation, or the delineation 
of them inevitably imply their study. This 
statement seems self-evident- perhaps too 
self-evident to attract attention. A student 
is, aS a consequence, advised to sketch and 
to measure old work without any qualifying 
advice as to what to study or how to study. 

Growth is not helped by unsuitable food 
badly digested. Measuring up bad examples 
and making drawings of them in a mechani- 
cal spirit will neither develop a student's 
taste or his knowledge. Perhaps it did not 
occur to him that either his taste or his 
knowledge required developing. “Then,” 
you ask him, “why make any measured 
drawings at all?” “Well, I thought it 
might be a good thing to get them published 
in one of the building journals,” or, “One 
must have a set of show drawings to take 
round the offices to get a berth.” 

More likely still they were made to com- 
pete for one of the Institute or Association 
prizes, or for the A.R.I.B.A. examination, or 
to play their part in 

A Deeply Laid Scheme, 
worthy of an American company-promoter. 
For if a student has made his finished draw- 
ings at a school of art, he will first send them 
in fora local prize. Having won this, they 
will appear at the national competition, 
perhaps with a gold or silver medal award. 
They will then be passed on for the Institute 
Silver Medal, and the next year they will 
once more reappear, supported by sketches 
for the Pugin. ‘They will by this time have 
been published in the building papers and 
the ‘Architectural Association Sketch 
Book,” and will also have won for their 


author a seat in the office of some prominent | 


London architect. And finally they will 
serve as testimonies of study for the Institute 
examination, if, indeed, they do not eventu- 
ally once more re-assert themselves in the 
garb of a monograph. And all this with the 
same set of drawings! Well, if measured 
drawing has not advanced the student’s taste 
it has at least helped to stimulate his com- 
mercial instinct. But where does the study 
of old work come in? 

It would be interesting to learn how our 

wide-awake student came to select his subject. 
His principle is, 
The Greatest Effect for the Least Labour. 
Sound commercial doctrine. It must look 
costly, but be cheap. This man might verily 
have made his fortune if he had not elected 
to be an architect. He selected the portion 
of the building which he measured up because 
it was easy to get at, and would make a 
telling set of drawings. 

Another student would select his subject 
because it had not been done before, or 
because it was one of the subjects recom- 
mended by the Institute. 


This desire to make the drawings rather | 
than study the building naturally influences: | 


the method of work. Arrived at length face 
to face with the subject of his choice the 
student sets about drawing and measuring, 
and having taken all the leading dimensions 


and made more or less freehand drawings of | 
the mouldings, and taken any further notes | 


necessary to complete certain elevations or 
sections he had decided to illustrate, he buys, 
or himself takes, photographs of ornamental 


detail sufficient to enable him to elaborate | 


the drawings at home. Perhaps a month 


_ after his return, and a hundred miles away 


from his building, he will commence plotting 
out his measurements. Some will not work 
out, and there is no chance of correcting 
them. He assumed the walls were at right 
angles, and that the whole of the work was 
set out with the rigid accuracy of his tee- 
square and set-square. An examination of 
the photograph is then substituted for the 
study of the building, and a draughtsman’s 
skill covers a multitude of inaccuracies. The 
drawings win the prize; that is sufficient. 


Such measured work is not study ; indeed, 


I would go further and say such measured 
work prevents study by substituting the 
counterfeit for the genuine. I lay stress on 
this point, or you will say, “Thou didst 
come here to bless measured drawings, and 
lo! thou hast cursed them altogether.” 
What, then, shall we say of the student 
who has substituted study by 
Photography 
for measured work and sketching? It would 


be absurd to deny the value of photography | 


to an architect, or the delights of the pursuit ; 
but to take photographs of a building is not 
the way to study it. Here is a fine parish 
church. Suddenly the amateur architect- 
ural photographic enthusiast appears. He 
manoeuvres for a good view; sets down his 
camera; focuses; draws the dark slide; 
turns his back to the building ; removes the 
cap, and studies his watch ; claps the cap on 
again ; packs up, and rushes for the station. 
The enthusiast objects that this description 
is a Caricature. Very well. Photograph at 
leisure and with great care; still, how can 
you judge the proportion of a facade when 
you see it standing on its head. “Do you 
know such or such a church ?” asks one. “Oh 
yes, rather, I took at least a dozen snap- 
shots of it last summer. I haven’t developed 


| them yet, but I hope they will come out all 


right.” 

The amateur photographer objects with 
increased resentment. “It is absurd to 
suppose that you can spend some time about 
a building without forming a very good 
idea of it.” Yes, but he forms his idea of it 
when he is walking round and thinking 
about it, just the precise part of his stay 
when he is not photographing it. 

Clearly, if he is taking a dark interior 
which requires an hour and a half’s exposure, 
he must be doing something whilst—and I 
think that one of the ways in which photo- 
graphy is an aid to the student is that it 
compels him to wander round and about a 
building, and observe it more in detail 
than he otherwise would do—whilst the cap 
is off his lense; that is unless he avails 
himself of the opportunity to go off to the 


| inn and get lunch. 


Happily, those students whose ideal it is to 
obtain as many prizes as possible with one 
set of drawings or the minimum of study, as 
well as those who regard photography as an 
efficient substitute for pen and pencil, are in 


the minority, but it isas well to recognise | 


wrong methods whilst we are in search of | 


right ones. 

Our aim, then, shall be to study the build- 
ings themselves, and only to make drawings 
of them as a means to that end. If, as 


supplementary to this study, our drawings | 


have been made with that artistic finish 


_ which is peculiar rather to the draughtsman 


than the student, so that they are awarded a 


For no kind of study is assisted by slovenliness 
of expression, and therefore 


The Careful Study of a Building 
should be embodied in the most painstaking 
description, both with pen and _ pencil. 
Herein lies the true connexion between the 
study of old buildings and their delineation. 
By this study we seek to increase our 
knowledge and sharpen our esthetic taste. 
This is our aim, and our subject will be 
selected accordingly. It will certainly be a 
subject we feel in sympathy with, one which 
we feel drawn to by excellencies of one hind 
or another which excite our enthusiasm and 
our desire to emulate them. At the same 
time let us cultivate catholicity, remembering 
that want of sympathy is often due to 
ignorance, and that whilst sympathy may 
stimulate study, study in turn may awaken 
sympathy. 

If, however, we feel that a building is bad 
in design, and that we shall learn nothing 
from it, we will not make measured drawings 
of it because no one else has, as yet, made 
them nor for any other reason equally foolish. 

But how shall we study our building or 


such part of it as we may have selected? By 
measured drawing and sketching? What, 
are those the only means of study! They 


are certainly the most frequently recognised 
means with architectural students and, 
perhaps, there are some who think them all 
sufficient. 

I believe there are occasions when a pipe 
will serve us better than a 2ft. rule. A pipe 
makes one contemplative, and to walk round 
an old building 

In a Contemplative Mood 

is to have put oneself in train for studying 
it; for catching the spirit and romance of it. 
Under its kindly influence the imagination 
will conjure up from the stores of one’s 
historical and archeological learning—if it 
is there to conjure up—the conditions of 
society and of the craft guilds, the observance 
and the ritual of the church, and the quaint 
superstitious customs of the country folk at 
the time when the stones of the building 
were put together and which find expression 
in it in its arrangement and decoration. 
And falling thus into a sympathetic reverie, 
let the eye wander over the building, noting 
this or that point of interest whether of design 
or construction. Then leading your thoughts 
back to modern times and the conditions of 
to-day, comparing and criticising and drawing 
conclusions take out your note-book and 
write down your impressions whilst they are 
still warm, whilst the glow of feeling unlooses 
your powers of expression whether by descrip- 
tive note or pencil sketch. Very likely the 
building will live in your memory through 
all your future life; for we remember most 
what we feel most. 

It is particularly important to make a 
general study of the whole before making a 
particular study of a part,so that the relation- 
ship and proportion of one to the other may 
be adequately perceived. One may some- 
times see a student fasten on some detail 
which attracted him on his first approach, 
and devote his time so exclusively to it that 
he leaves without any idea of its setting or 
the part it played in the whole design. Do 
not, therefore, study details without making 
a key sketch sufficient to show their position 
and 
Relative Value to their Surroundings. 


Do not accept a design because it is old : 
it may be old and bad. Always keep the 
critical faculty on the alert. This habit is 
of the very essence of the study of the old 
buildings. You will not regard Salisbury 
as a model west front because it was built 
in the thirteenth century. Standing in front 
of it you will question yourself: Is it good? 
Could it be improved ? What are its defects? 
Perhaps it will remind you of a comparison 


medal or a studentship, so much the better. |. you have made between the west fronts of 
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Siena and Orvieto cathedrals, or your thougnts 
will turn from the confusion and irresolution 
of Salisbury to the commanding lines of 
Notre Dame. Then take out your note book 
and try your hand at it, take the west front 
as it is and withas little alteration as possible 
pull it into shape. If you have a companion 
with you on your excursion let him do the 
same, and then compare notes and discuss it 
together. 


A Companion 

of the right sort, that is one who is equally 
bent on study, is a great gain on a sketching 
tour. Of course he can hold the tape, but he 
can be of much greater service thanthat. He 
can come up and ask you what you think of 
such a building. This compels you to give 
an answer. If you reply merely “ Oh! very 
good,” you are depriving yourself of an 
opinion more than you are depriving him— 
your own opinion, which you have not taken 
the trouble to form. If you are wise you 
will treat his question seriously. You will 
look at the building well, and ina critical 
frame of mind. Not only will the process 
ofso doing lead you to notice many points 
which you would otherwise have passed over 
but you will have subjected yourself to the 
healthy exercise of making up your mind, 
It will not only reveal the building to you, 
but you to yourself. Your companion will 
probably have formed some opinion of his 
own before asking yours, and he will differ 
from you in some points. This would lead 
to a more careful scrutiny of the building in 
search of evidence in favour either of your 
view or his, and in the end you will both 
have gained in knowledge and in the forma- 
tion of a critical taste. I know hardly any 
advantage in the study of old work greater 
than the discussion of it witha fellow student 
who is thoughtful and well informed. 

If you are alone, do not on that account 


fail to coine to a conclusion as to whether | 


you like or dislike any building worth atten- 
tion, and why you like it. Keep a notebook 
for the purpose of writing down a critical 
description of such buildings. On first com- 
mencing such a practice you will be astonished 
to find how vague your impressions are. | 
am not here referring to 


Those agressively Dogmatic Opinions 
which characterise the very young student, 
who always regards the work of contem- 
porary architects as beneath contempt. Such 
opinions are not the result of thought, nor 
are they founded on knowledge, they are 
simply a little preliminary crowing, necessary 
in personal development, and remind one of 
Dr. Jowett’s remark to his students, ‘‘ For we 
are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest.” Every student has a right to the 
belief in his own infallibility until life dis- 
illusions him; it is the man who has no 
opinion of himself and is unable to form one 
of anything else that is beyond hope. 

As time goes on, the judgment, well 
practised by such method, is likely to become 
more sound and more self-reliant, for the 
mind will have laid up an ever-increasing 
store of knowledge for comparison and 
correlation. Thus the study of this building 
is amplified by a previous study of a similar 
one, and the points of difference are noted, 
and the reasons for them investigated. 
Perhaps it is that the building material is 
different, or that, being rather later in date 
certain decorative forms shows signs of 
change. In a third building of still later 
date these signs are amplified, and the 
student comparing this with that, begins to 
detect the various examples which at first 
seemed isolated and apart a law of common 

. development, a law of life. He now begins 
to generalize, timidly at first, but, as new 
observations confirm or modify his previous 
conclusions, ever with greater boldness and 
wider range of view. He will then be ina 
position and have a right to theorize, and 


will form the habits of mind he has acquired, 
always bring his theories to the test of his 
facts. Now compare the position of a student 
who has adopted this method of study— 
although, content with thumbnail sketches 


and notes, he may never have made a | 


measured drawing —with the one who made 
one set of drawings, and swept all the prizes 
away within reach. The world, judging by 
tangible and visible results, proclaims the 
latter 

The Coming Man. 

So he is at first, the other’s day comes later 
but lasts longer. 

How many prizes there are for drawings ; 
how few for critical study! Is it not possible 
that at some future time, either at the 
Institute or the Association, more awards 
will be given for thinking, and especially for 
thinking and drawing combined? I think 
the essay prize is one of the most useful that 
the Institute offers, but the subject set is often 
one which the student can only illustrate by 
copying prints from books or photographs, 
and stimulates his reading rather than his 
critical faculties. What I think is wanted is 
a prize for an original and critical study of 


buildings, easily accessible in this country, 
to be illustrated by sketches and measured 
drawings made by the student from the 
buildings themselves. 


Causes. 

In the study which we are considering it 
will be very necessary to supplement work 
on the spot by also studying it in books, so 
as to furnish ourselves not only with the 
conclusions to which others have arrived on 
any particular subject, but to acquire that 
general historical knowledge which, with the 
help of our own imagination, will enable us 
to set the designing and construction of the 
buildings within the social and historical 

Environment of the Time. 

How can one study Stokesay Castle or 
Haddon Hall, and understand the arrange- 
ment of their plans, without knowing some- 
thing of the social and domestic life of the 
times. Looking at the buildings will not 
teach us this, however cleverly we may guess 
at the purposes of this or that. We must go 
to Hallam and to Green. 

Again, we must learn about the conditions 
of labourer and craftsman, of the prevalence 
and organization of guilds, of the position of 
the designer, the magister, of the force and 
direction of tradition, of the tools in use at 
the time, and of the methods of working 
materials and incorporating them in the 
building. 

We must not forget also to study the tra- 
ditions, the ritual, and the history of the 
Church so far as they affect ecclesiastical 
building ; this will also involve some know- 
ledge of the distinctive requirements of the 
various religious orders. 

In the same way some knowledge of the 
methods of attack and defence of the 
period will help us to understand military 
architecture. 

All this means systematic reading, which 
perhaps the everyday student does not feel 
disposed to undertake. Well is it for him 
that the Institute examination compels him to 
acquire some knowledge on these points in 
spite of himself. Vitruvius considered in his 
day that an architect should be a man of 
many accomplishments, and nowadays 


An Architect’s Culture 
will inevitably find expression 
buildings. 

In addition to this more general study we 
must further investigate the circumstances of 
the particular building we are examining. 

To do this we must find out what we can 
of its history, and the part it has played and 
was intended to play in the past. 

We must especially inquire into the proper- 
ties of the local materials of which it is | 


in his 


| level, 


built, and of any traditions of working them 
which still survive. 

Old buildings are apt to seem impersonal 
to us. The colours with which nature has 
decorated them, as though eager to deceive 
us that they are her work and not man’s, 
gives them the air of being the product of 
the land around them, like rock and tree, 
and the human life that has thronged them 
since that far-away time when they were 
built confuses the scant glimpse of their 
founders like a veil drawn before a face. 
But we must not forget that they were 
designed by men exactly similar to ourselves, 
so much so, indeed, that if one of them were 
to return to earth he would probably drop 
into our modern ways in a week; and we 
may therefore look at their work as we should 
that of a living architect and try to read 
what was in the mind of the designer of this 


| building or that, and ask ourselves, “ What 


was he driving at ?” No doubt he was 
hedged in by 


Limitations 


| similar to those of to-day. Even in the days 
of the Great Pyramid men could not build. 
| without cost, and they have not succeeded in 
some particular class of buildings or parts of | 


doing so since. The whims of the client 
must at all times have stolen an architect’s 
sleep. I think Magister Mutius probably 
found Pliny a very exacting client. The 


| limitations of site must have influenced all 


but the Romans, who thought nothing of 
excavating the hill for the level Forum of 
Trajan, or levelling up the ground on a 
gigantic concrete platform for the Therme 
of Caracalla. The adaptation of a building 
to its site should engage the most earnest 
study. An unusal site, whether of shape or 
is the doom of the incompetent 
architect, the triumph of the skilful one. 
From the Athenian Propylea and Erech- 
theion to the rock of Mont St. Michel 
architectural history presents one long pro- 


_ cession of buildings whose architects have 
| presented them to the world as monuments 
| of their genius. 


Next Notice the Limitation of Material 
and its influence on constructive and decora- 
tive forms. Ascertain the kind of stone pro- 
curable, whether in blocks or slabs and their 
available size, and note how this has in- 


| fluenced the character of the building and 


given an individual stamp to the buildings 
of a particular locality. The monolithic 
window-jambs of a Yorkshire cottage might 


_ be compared with the jointed jambs of a 


Cotswold one, and the influence of the use of 
flint in the Eastern counties might similarly 
be noted. Examples of 

The Influence of Material on Design 
are to be found everywhere, however, to the 


| seeing eye, and it is not within the scope of 


this paper to attempt to enumerate them. 
The point to be emphasised is the extreme 
importance of the subject to the student of 
old buildings. The particular tools in use 
have also played their part in the shaping 
and decorating of buildings, as in the dress- 
ing of stone or the adzing of timber. The 
use respectively of the chisel or drill in Roman 
acanthus sculpture, or of the adze or chisel in 
Norman carving, gives a very distinctive 
appearance to the work. 

Doubtless there are many other limitations 
which have helped to determine the character 
of buildings, and which the student will 
detect in the particular building under study. 

In narrowing our attention to any particular 
building we shall 

First of all Examine the Plan. 

This is of supreme importance. Within it 
somewhere, somehow, lies the soul of. the 
building; allelse is but the embodiment of it. 
See how the various rooms are grouped 
together to suit the needs of the time, and 
note particularly the entrance, the hall, and 
the staircase ; also the position of the plan 
with regard to aspect and points of approach ; 
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how the levels work out with regard to the 

site, and how the house sets with the garden. 
In ecclesiastical and other work the plan in 
the same way is the key to the building, and 
merits our first attention. 

Having examined the building from 
within, next see how the plan with which 
you are now familiar finds 

External Expression. 

And first of all note the way in which it is 
roofed and the manner in which the various 
parts are grouped together. These are 
matters of great importance in architectural 
design, and must always have been so, and 
must have been considered by the architect 
in the arrangement of his plan. How 
frequently nowadays are they not left to take 
their chance. 

It is the more important that the student 
should give his attention to these matters of 
massing and grouping, because by this means 
he is led to study buildings in the solid, and 
an antidote isin a measure found against the 
tendency to facade and elevation designing 
inseparable to the working out of a building 
on paper. 

How much may be learnt from the design 
of chimneys, and the manner in which they 
contribute to the conception asa whole ; how 
well was theic value recognised by their 
builders. Onthe other hand, does an archi- 
tect nowadays consider the disposition of 
his fireplaces in the plan so that the chimneys 
rising from the roof may group well together 
from the more important points of view. 

Sky-line- 

Connected with this subject of roofing and 
chimneys, as well as with that of gables and 
turrets and cathedral towers, is that of sky- 
line. Study it at the time of sunset —I will 
not be so impracticable as to say sunrise — 
when the purple outline is silhouetted against 
the sky. And, in like manner, learn the 
value of simple masses in twilight and 
moonlight when the disturbing details are 
suppressed. 


From the study of these more general | 


features you come to that of 

5 Details, 

or it may be that in any particular building 
it is some detail alone that is worth atten- 
tion. Every building must, of course, be 
studied for 
"possesses, and that critical sense to which 1 


have already referred will prevent us from | 


thinking we recognise them where they do 
not exist, as a bee draws honey only from 
those flowers which produce nectar. 

There are one or two ways by which I 
think we may make our visits to old build- 


ings more valuable to us, which I may refer | 


to in passing. And one is to set ourselves to 
Plan and Design some Building of 
the same kind 
that we propose to study. To fully realise 
the difficulties of an achievement, so as to 
observe how they have been solved by others, 
one must make a similar attempt; this will 


reveal to us what those points are about | 


which we need the help of other minds. 

And another excellent method of study is 
to take up some particular subject, such as, 
for instance, the design of chancel screens, 
and make a comparative study of it, just as 
if one were preparing an essay or a mono- 
graph on the subject. 

I have hitherto considered the study of old 
buildings from observation and examination 
with the aid of the note book only; we must 
now ask how this may be supplemented by 
their 

Delineation. 
I say supplemented, because I think we 
should not regard old buildings as dead and 
lifeless forms to be dissected piecemeal. 
They are organic creations still instinct with 
antique life, and we must learn to know 
them before we portray them; we must 
examine the building as a whole before we 


the features of excellence it | 


, 


begin to devote our especial attention to a 
art. 

i Now in considering this delineation of old 
work, there are two factors to take note of, 
our subject and ourself, and we must be 
dutiful and just to both. We must not run 
away from the original for the sake of a 
flourish of the pencil on the one hand, nor 
need we, on the other hand, suppress any 
distinctive style of draughtsmanship which 
we have made our own, and which is rightly 
the expression of our own feeling and our 
own individuality. 

I think an ideal measured drawing or 
sketch is one which truthfully represents the 
building, but which is at the same time 
executed with all the verve and character of 
the draughtsman. There are some buildings 
which would be barely interesting, as repre- 
sented by measured drawings, did not 

The Force of Draughtsmanship 
fairly rivet our attention. 

Indeed, some of the finest buildings, which 
are fine because of their uninterrupted sur- 
faces of wall and their bold projecting 
masses, are, if tamely represented by measured 
drawings, reduced to a few thin ink lines 
straggling over an expanse of the whitest 
Whatman paper. 

On the other hand, measured drawings 
must be line drawings, and it would be 
absurd to shade them up to give a suggestion 
of projecting surfaces in a_ picturesque 
fashion, although the reliefs might be 
systematically indicated by colour washes 
after the French manner by cast shadows. 
I think myself, however, it is best to leave 
the shadows alone. Measured drawings are 
for architects only—the public do not under- 
stand them, and are not interested in them — 
and architects would at once perceive the 
relative value of the surface of elevation from 
the accompanying plans. 

It is here that the value of sketching comes 
in, for it enables us to judge the building as 
a solid, whilst the draughtsman is justified 
in making his drawing or sketch expressive 
of himself as well as representing his build- 
ing. Affectation and trickiness are to be 
severely deprecated, and there is enough of 
both in the draughtsmanship of the day. 

We do not need to picture an innocent 
old manor house as a snow building relieved 
in aggressive outline against 


The Blackness of an Inferno. 

The method we shall adopt in representing 
any particular work will depend upon the 
character of the work and whatit is of which 
we wish to keep a record. 

If it is a fagade, we may make a measured 
drawing to a small scale; if a decorated 
sedilia, then one to a large scale; and in 
either case the drawings will be accompanied 
by a sketch plan showing the position of the 
part which is illustrated, and the mouldings 
and details will be drawn out full size. All 
this will be done fully and thoroughly on 
the spot. If, on the other hand, it is the 
grouping of chimney and gable, the play of 
surface, the picturesqueness of setting, and a 
hundred other reasons, we shall find a sketch 
the most serviceable. 

If, again, we wish to remember the charm 
of colours due to the use of various materials 
or some definite scheme of painted decora- 
tion, a water-colour sketch or a tinted pencil 
drawing will serve us best. Or, if the sky- 
line of some building seen against the evening 
sky attracts us, some brown paper anda piece 
of white chalk will be useful. 

Our object is to catch and fix some par- 
ticular point or feature which interested us, 


Some Beauty which Excited our 
nthusiasm, 


and we may seize the means readiest at hand 
or best for our purpose, as the case may be, 
our only care being that we possess ourselves 
of our aim whatever the medium. If we have 
any artistic power, we shall find it will also 
lend itself to our self-expression. 


Whilst we may well need our colour-boxes 
for the purposes I have described, we shall 
not require to make water-colour studies of 
buildings whose charm lies in the tints of old 
age, the setting of foliage, or the accidental 
colouring of sunset. Of course, as artists, we 
may indulge in such, but it forms no part of 
the study of old buildings. 

Let us write down in our note-book what our 

thoughts and impressions are at the time we 
are making our drawings, giving little mar- 
ginal sketches illustrative of the manner we, 
at the time, considered the work might have 
been improved. 
As regards the Actual Modus Operandi, 
it would, I know, be impossible to say any- 
thing with which you were not already 
well acquainted. For sketching a block is 
convenient. Some prefer cartridge and 
some Whatman, whilst others would use 
sketch-books made of metallic paper. A 
miniature tee-square is sometimes useful for 
use with the sketch block for setting up 
one or two guiding lines, but not to unduly 
assert itself. If, moreover, the tee-square has 
a scale marked on it, it is useful for plotting 
out a plan or measured sketch. Some find 
cross-ruled paper convenient for this purpose. 
Pencils should be of good quality, and there 
is more than one way of sharpening and 
using them. It is impossible to give any 
character to a sketch if they are too hard or 
too sharp, and if the lead is brought to an 
edge rather than a point, one can get a 
greater latitude of stroke by using either the 
edge or the broad side. 

A sketch is not an elaborately-finished 
pencil drawing; it is an abstract embodying 
just those features in the original it is de- 
sirable to portray. Certain parts will, 
therefore, be more or less finished in detail, 
while the rest are merely indicated by a few 
expressive lines. The lead pencil must be 
spared as if it were precious, except at those 
points of telling shade or accent where it 
may be rich and black. 

A few colour washes or strokes of coloured 
chalk may sometimes be useful to record the 
local colouring of material. Some have done 
excellent work with graphite, treated like a 
neutral colour wash, for indicating light 
and shade, but it is not a very sympathetic 
medium. A few dimensions on a sketch, 
with one or two sketch details in the margin, 
make it more useful. It is, of course, un- 
necessary to insist here on the value of a 
complete knowledge of perspective. 

All Measured Work 
should be plotted and drawn out to scale on 
the spot. Capitals and other curved work 
may be merely indicated in these drawings 
and numbered, and large freehand studies in 
soft pencil, crayon, or charcoal, made and 
distinguished by corresponding numbers, 
which will enable one to finish up the scale 
drawing afterwards if necessary. Do not 
assume that everything is set out with rigid 
accuracy, that the plan is always rectangular, 
that two halves are alike, or that flowing 
tracery can be set out from centres. If we 
cannot perceive the absence of the mechanical 
in old work, we shall be blind to one of its 
greatcharms. Always show the stone joint- 
ing of the more important and decorative 
parts, and of the tracery of windows, and 
clearly indicate the treatment of wall sur- 
faces. In the same way show the jointing 
and framing of carpentry, and do not hesitate 
to add explanatory notes to the drawing. 
Mouldings should always be drawn out full 
size and carefully measured. Strips of lead 
and such contrivances for obtaining their 
contour are worse than useless, Place the 
arch mould over the jamb mould and show 
the outline of the caps, and as a rule, make 
all your full-size details as you would if you 
were sending them to some mason or 
carpenter to be executed. They should have 
a business air about them, not show-drawing 
look. If, however, you are proposing to send 
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them in for a prize, arrange them carefully 
on sheets of uniform size mounted on card- 
board, and do not think you are making 


them look more artistic by some ridiculous | 


and fantastic printing. 
Equipment for a Sketching Tour. 

The joys and the sorrows, of a sketching 
tour might well claim an essay to themselves, 
but it might be of service to indicate some of 
the items of equipment. Of course, pencils, 
brushes, instruments, scales, colour box, water 
bottle, sketch books and sketch blocks, tape, 
plumb line, and level must be included. A 
aft. rule in your pocket is indispensable ; so, 
too, isa £5 note. Plenty of drawing pins, 
but do not leave them about on cathedral 
chairs. A sketching stool—a collapsible 
one—but not while you are sitting onit. A 
double elephant is naturally too heavy to 
carry about, but half a double-elephant 
board, and a roll of paper to correspond is a 
useful size. The tee-square will, of course, 
be made to suit, and if the board is accurate 
and square, a set square may be dispensed 
with; it is only one more thing to forget and 
leave behind. Callipers will be needed to 
take the diameters of shafts and mouldings, 
and a stout piece of copper wire serves as a 
calliper for larger shafts. A 5ft. or a roft. 
jointed rod is also necessary. 

By a little ingenuity an American leather 
satchel can be contrived the size of the draw- 
ing board, with pockets of various sizes, and 
the whole strapped together with a handle- 
strap, the sketching stool, rod, and tee-square 
being threaded through the back, and a 
leather label. attached in case you should 
leave it all inthetrain. With all this equip- 


ment, and a few weeks’ stay in a good | 


architectural district, you will no doubt en- 
rich your sketch book, and what is of still 
more importance, you will increase your 
knowledge and educate your taste, which 
will be reflected in those buildings which you 
may yourself have to design ; and recognizing 
their charm, perhaps some student of the far 


distant future, whose great-grandparents are | 


not yet born, will measure up your work, 
now mellowed with age and Nature’s tints, 
and speak sympathetically of those dear old 
architect’s of King Edward’s reign, who 
knew so well how to express their soul in 
their work. 


Correspondence. 


St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 

To the Editor of TuzE BuiLpERs’ JouRNAL. 
Lonpvon, W.C. 

Sir,—I read with some interest the article 
on St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, in your issue 
for December 1oth. I note that the elevations 
are stated in your notice as having been 
designed and erected by the late Mr. Owen 
Jones. May I correct this? The elevations 
were designed and carried out by me— 
Yours truly, WALTER EMDEN. 


Brant Broughton Church, Lincs. 

To the Editor of THz BuitpErs’ JOURNAL. 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT. 

Sir,—I should like to correct the reply 
about Brant Broughton Church, in Lincoln- 
shire. The late vicar, Canon Sutton, was a 
great archeologist, and his successor, the 
Rev. A. T. Sutton, is also an archeologist. 
Canon Sutton personally painted nearly every 
window in the church, and so, of course, the 
stained glass is “modern.” The chancel was 
very bad eighteenth-century work. The new 
chancel is magnificent. The old nave, &c., 
is as it was, and is very fine. The carved 
oak is modern. Mr. Bodley’s name should 
be enough to show that the work is 
of the best description; he personally super- 
intends even the smallest details now.—- 
Yours truly, 


HAROLD BAILEY, A.R.LB.A. 


| 


| it for conversion into cement. 


Builders Nofes. 


The late Mr. C. B. Ingram, of Ingram, 
Perkins & Co., timber merchants, 37, Beech 


| Street, E.C., left an estate which has been 


valued at £141,952. 

The Wigan and District Master-Builders’ 
Association held its annual dinner last week. 
Mr. Ben Blackburn, vice-president, occupied 
the chair. 

The Newport (Mon.) Master-Builders’ 
Association held its annual dinner last week. 
Mr. George Martin, president of the associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. 

The Yorkshire Federation of Building 
Employers held its annual meeting last week, 
when Mr. John Dawson, of Huddersfield, was 
chosen president, and Mr. E. Good, of Hull, 
was elected vice-president. 

The Newcastle, Gateshead and Tyne 
District Building Trade Employers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual dinner last week. Mr. 
Walter Lowry, president of the Association, 
occupied the chair. 

The South Wales Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Federation held its quarterly meeting 
at Swansea recently, Mr. W. M. Blackburn, 
of Newport, presiding. Messrs. W. M. Black- 
burn, W. Thomas (Cardiff) and B. Bennet 
(Swansea) were elected on the executive 
committee of the National Federation. The 
secretary (Mr. W. H. Billings, Swansea) was 
presented with a solid silver tea service on 
the occasion of his marriage. 

Cement Works at Llandulas.— Arrange- 
ments have just been completed for the 
establishment of an important new industry 
at Llandulas. A company has taken land, 
and will work the limestone rock, preparing 
The process 
employed will be a new one, the limestone 
being treated in huge retort tubes till it 
resembles coke, when it will be conveyed to 
Manchester and converted into cement. 

Non-Flammable Wood.—The report of the 
Non-Flammable Woud and Fabrics Co.—the 
concern that united the London and the 
British Non-Flammable Wood Companies — 
covering the period from January 12th, rgor, to 
September 30th last, shows a loss of £14,300. 
The directors point out that they have had to 
live down the prejudice caused by the action 
of the Admiralty in discontinuing the use of 


the wood, but, as the Department is still ex- | 


perimenting, they hope the general adoption 
of the wood is merely a matter of time. 

Wyndham’s New Theatre.—Trouble has 
arisen between Sir Charles Wyndham, the 
distinguished actor, and Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall, of Woolwich, the contractors who 
had in hand the construction of Sir Charles’s 
new theatre in St. Martin’s Lane. In con- 
sequence of a dispute as to the time occupied 
by the work, Sir Charles has closed the doors 
against the contractors and their men, and 
employed a fresh set of workmen, together 
with a number of police-constables to avert 
any possible breach of the peace. 


‘‘Markets” is the name of a new paper 
which will make its appearance the first 
week of the new year. The cost will be one 
penny weekly. It will give information 
obtainable to midnight on Friday affecting 
the commercial markets, and will supply the 
latest Stock Exchange quotations and points 
at close of business on Friday. The various 
markets will be dealt with separately and 


distinctly, so that each reader will be able | 
The: | 


to study his own particular market. 
sections will be as follows :—(1) General and 
financial ; (2) metal, mineral and engineer- 
ing ; (3) produce, provisions, grains, hops and 
miscellaneous markets. 

Depression in the Building Trade.—Speak- 
ing at the annual dinner of the Sunderland 
and District Building Trades’ Association, 


the president, Mr. J. B. Stott, alluded to the 
state of affairs that existed in the trade some - 
years ago, when, owing to the fact that the 
masters were sitting still, the men generally 
got all they asked for. Dealing with the 
present outlook, he said the time had come 
when workmen should see that inflated 
wages could not be kept up on a falling 
market, for unless they saw that they would — 
be simply locking the door on the building. 
trade. A man must be blind who could not 
see that they were going to have depression — 
in their trade as well as in other branches, — 
and the masters and men would have to 
meet to consider the matter. 


The International Fire Exhibition.—As 
one of the objects of the International Fire 
Exhibition of 1903—which is being organised . 
under the auspices of the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee, with the co-operation 
of the National Fire Brigades’ Union—is to 
trace, step by step, the progress of fire-pro- 
tection in the past and, further, to present 
an exhaustive picture of everything relating 
to the subject as it stands to-day, there will 
be an extensive loan collection, embracing — 
special groups of exhibits having relation to 
art, history, literature and scientific, muni- 
cipal and insurance work. To accomplish 
a full measure of success, it is essential to 
obtain the co-operation of those public 
bodies and private individuals who are the 
owners of works of art, engravings, prints, 
relics, photographs, models, and the like, 
relating to great fires in the past and ancient 
methods of fire-prevention or extinction. 
Arrangements have been made by which the 
directors of the Exhibition provide free 
carriage, space and insurance, and guarantee 
every possible care and security. The section 
is also to be suitably installed in galleries 
specially constructed to hold such exhibits. 
An office has been opened in the Exhibition 
Buildings, Earls Court, where enquiries should 
be addressed to the joint hon. secretaries. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. 


pee Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College Architectural Crafts- 
man’s Society held its usual meeting on 
Friday evening last (Mr. C. Ernest Munro, 
president, in the chair), when a special 
discussion took place on fireproof construc- 
tion. Through the kindness of the following 
manufacturers, Stuarts’ Granolithic Co., 
Power Power & Co., The Adamant Co., 


William Lindsay & Co., The Fireproof | ; 


Partition Syndicate, Thomas Potter, Mark 
Fawcett & Co., Homan & Rodgers, The 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., P. and W. 
MacLellan & Co., The Carlisle Co. and 
Rud. A. Stoffert, the members of the committee 
were supplied about a fortnight beforehand 
with a large number of sheets descriptive of 
all that is worth knowing in fireproof floors. 


The subject was introduced by Mr. Robert 


W. Horn, A.R.I.B.A., architect, who, after 
saying a word on the history and develop- 
ment of the earlier forms, passed on to con- 
sider the properties of a good fireproof floor. 
These were (1) good fire-resisting qualities ; 
(2) sufficient strength ; (3) good protection for — 
the steel work; (4) moderate weight; 
(5) moderate depth; (6) fairly well able to 
withstand the action of cold water when the 
floor is at white heat ; (7) cost (the last but 
not the most important). Floors might be 
divided into two classes—-solid floor and floor 
with hollow tubes. ©The lecturer then 
described a number of the floors in detail, 
pointing out the good and bad qualities of 
each. He hada preference for a solid floor. 
The members who followed mentioned many 
points which had struck them in business, 
and the interest centred most in the floors 


' which have been used around Glasgow. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 


Out of that land went forth Asshur, and 
builded Nineveh.—GEN. x. 11. 


Some particulars of the Mayo 
School of Art at Lahore, 
India, were given on p. 284 of our issue for 


Our Plates. 


December 1oth.—Warmington Church is a | 


good example of Early English church archi- 
tecture. The tower (a measured drawing of 
the west door of which, by Mr. Heaton 
“Comyn, is given) has a broach spire and 
is very well proportioned. 
has oak groining of 1280, and looks in 
excellent preservation. 

“Jan Maclaren” SPEAKING recently on the 
on Liverpool relation of art to city life 
Architecture. 4+ the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool, the Rey. Dr. Watson (“Ian Mac- 
laren”) said he never looked around Sefton 


Park without thinking of the number of | 


ugly houses there and so few distinguished 
by grace and originality of design, while, 
stretching towards Aigburth and Wavertree, 
they could see here and there small houses 
which were most engaging and artistic in 
design and the owners of these houses 
deserved the utmost credit for redeeming 
the appearance of the district. Liverpool 
might also be congratulated on the com 
mercial castles which were rising in the city, 
which in massiveness and grandeur, in grace- 
fulness of carving and beauty of design, 
compared not altogether unworthily with the 
places in which the merchants of Florence 
and Venice did their work. One hoped that 
the number of these finer buildings in their 
city might increase till the whole city be a 
sight worth seeing to the stranger and a 
delight to themselves. Their Technical School 
was most perfect and satisfying in its archi- 
tecture and in its material, down even to 
the least piece of ornamentation and to the 
internal metal-work, and the cluster of great 


buildings in their forum must do a great | 


deal to elevate the taste for architecture in 
Liverpool. 
tion to all persons interested in the Fine Arts 


to know that the evil days of sculpture in | 
They owed this escape | 
_ from decadence and triviality and common- | 
placeness to the genius of many men, but | 


England were over. 


perhaps especially to Mr. Alfred Gilbert and 


the late Mr. Onslow Ford. Sculpturehad not | 


the same hold upon the people as painting, 
because it had not been sufficiently popu- 
larized. One hoped that St. George’s Halland 


the other great repositories of their treasures | 


would be yet adorned with the heads of men 


who deserved well of Liverpool. Of painting | 


he need say nothing, because it was the most 
popular and winsome of the arts, except 
to express gratitude to the Art Committee 
of the municipality of Liverpool for giving 
them the finest annual exhibition of new 


pictures outside London, and who were | 


making their permanent gallery not only a 
joy to the city but a credit to the name of 
Liverpool far beyond its bounds. 


Testing Fever Ar the last meeting of 


Hospital : 
Mr. Tiltman’s 


“Extras.” Board a letter was received 


from the Local Govern- 
ment Board with reference to the report of 
Mr. Tiltman, the architect of the Grove 
Hospital, Tooting, in regard to the sum of 
£14,000 expended by him on extras without 
the sanction of the Managers. The letter 
said: “It is clear that many items which 
might have been included in the original 
specification were omitted therefrom, and. 
were ordered or passed by Mr. Tiltman with- 
out reference to the Works Committee,” and 
that the Local Government Board considers 


The nave roof | 


[It must be a matter of satisfac- | 


the Metropolitan Asylums | 
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WINDOW, PITTI PALACE, FLORENCE. 


that Mr. Tiltman did not exercise sufficient 
supervision over the works; while at the 
same time the Board cannot avoid the con- 


clusion that the Works Committee might | 
have maintained a more effective control over | 
| marble which had been discovered 
“The Board directs | 


Mr. Tiltman and the extras ordered by him. 
The letter concluded : 
me to enquire what action the Managers 
propose to take in regard to the expenditure 
of £14,000 ordered by Mr. Tiltman without 
authority, and what arrangements it contem- 
plates making with a view to the avoidance 
of a similar condition of things in future. 
The Board would point out that the occur- 
rence in this case appears to them only a 
repetition of much that happened in the 
case of Brook Hospital.” The letter was 
referred to the Works Committee for report. 


An archeological discovery 


Archaeological : 
pth semapin Saad) apparently considerable 


Discovery at 
Genoa. 


in the Piazza Cavour in Genoa, where the 


result of excavations recently made has | 


brought to light a large piece of marble 
bearing the letters ‘“ Agnipp. T. Potes.” An 
interesting paper was read on this discovery 
by Signor Gaetano Poggi before the Society 
of Letters at Genoa. Signor Poggi pointed 
out that the absence of Roman remains at 
Genova had induced men of science to regard 
as a myth the theory that there existed a 
Genova Romana. Now, suddenly, this 
scepticism was shaken by the appearance of 
the marble bases of a building which, though 


as yet not thoroughly investigated, could be | 


| metre square and 


| the square flags composing the floor. 


importance has been made | 


safely affirmed to be an authentic Roman. 
building, and one of great importance from 
the point of view of art and science on 
account of the presence of the name Agrippa 
thereon. From the bricks and cement and 
it was 
certain that there existed there a floor 30. 
centimetres below the actual level of the 
Piazza Cavour. This floor was formed of 
large flags of Carrara marble about 1 
15 centimétres thick. 
The stone bearing the inscription was one of 
Two 
ends are somewhat broken, thus spoiling the 
continuity of the inscription, which the 
lecturer considered to read probably in full 
““M. Agrippa T. Potest,” which then trans- 
lated would be “ Marcus Agrippa in the year 
of his tribunal power.” There was but little- 
doubt that this Agrippa was the celebrated 


| General Marcus Agrippa, the famous victor 


of Azium, and son-in-law of Augustus, and 
Signor Poggi informed his audience that he 
had come to the conclusion that the date of’ 
the building was probably 39 B.c. The 
building, he added, might reasonably be 
conjectured to have been a “ Pretorium” to. 


| house the commander of the Roman fleet on 


his landing at Genoa, the palace, in fact, of 
the imperial governor. 


Pitti Palace, Florence.—The illustration, 
reproduced above, of a window in this. 
celebrated Florentine palace is from a-_ 
pencil drawing by Mr. H. Raine. 
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Engineering Notes. — 


London Bridge Widening.—The temporary 
footways at each side are expected to be 
opened to the public this week. 


The Bournemouth Corporation Traniways, 
which cover about four miles of roads—one- 
fourth of which, that through the centre of 
the town, has been constructed on the side 
slot system, with no overhead wire—were 
opened last week. 


The Foundry Wesleyan Chapel, Hayle, 
Cornwall, has recently been fitted with the 
well-known “small tube” hot-water appa- 
ratus by Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, 
of Liverpool, who have employed their latest 
improved economical coil-heater. 


The New Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Bury, has been supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, with 
their patent double-fronted Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, patent Man- 
chester grates, exhaust roof and inlet venti- 
lators. ' 


A New River Embankment.—The Billings- 
gate and Leadenhall Markets Committee of 
the Corporation have presented a report on 
a suggestion by the London County Council 
to take joint action for the formation of a 
river embankment at Shadwell immediately 
adjoining the Fish Market, to provide, so far 
as the Council are concerned, for a shaft for 
the purposes of the Rotherhithe and Ratcliff 
Tunnel, and to enable the Corporation to 
have the embankment extended along the 
length of the river front of the market. The 
Committee are of opinion that it is most 
desirable for the future development of the 
market and property to join in the scheme. 


The Standardization Committee. which 
began its operations in June, rgo1, has now 
reached some very definite results in its 
labours, and has agreed upon a series of 


recommendations in several trades using 


iron and steel, which will shortly be pub- 
lished. Thereare fifteen different committees 
and sub-committees, composed of 102 mem- 


bers of the most eminent men in the great | 


iron and steel industries, to which the 
Government departments contribute fourteen 
representatives. The sub-committee dealing 
with structural steel has reported that for 
“channels” there should be twenty-three 
standard sections instead of sixty-three 
previously rolled, the Germans having twenty 
standard sections and the Americans fourteen. 
Then in “angles of unequal sides " thirty 
standard sections in the place of fifty-nine 
previously rolled; the Germans having four- 
teen standard sections and the Americans 
eighteen. In “beams,” thirty standard 
sections in place of forty-nine previously 
rolled, the Germans having thirty-three 
standard sections and the Americans seven- 
teen. The committee add that there are at 
present seventy-one different sizes of tram 
rails rolled (the difference among them being 
insignificant), and they propose to reduce the 
seventy-one to five, ranging from golb. to 
trolb. It has been estimated by an ex- 
perienced steel maker that the effect of 
standardizing these rolled sections for struc- 
tural steel alone will effect a saving of 55. 
per ton, and this should secure an annual 
saving of £750,000; and it will obviate the 
waste of capital by having special rolls and 
_ tools, in order to produce odd sizes. 


. Tottenham Municipal Buildings Competi- 
tion.—The first premium for designs for 
municipal buildings, public baths and library 
at Tottenham has been awarded to Messrs. 
A. S. Taylor and A. R. Jemmett, of Old 
Queen Street, S.\W.; the second to Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, of London ; 
and the third to Messrs. Crouch & Butler, of 
Birmingham. : 


. means of ventilation. 


THE TESTING OF 
DRAINS, 


THREE EXPERT OPINIONS. 


ya a recent meeting of the Sanitary | 


Institute the testing of drains was the 
subject under consideration. Three papers 
were read respectively by Dr. Louis C. Parkes, 
D.P.H. (medical officer of health for Chelsea), 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. W. 


C. Tyndale, M.LC.E. 


Dr. Parkes 


in referring to section 40 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, said: — Indirectly, but 
not expressly, there appears to be statutory 


sanction for the testing of any drain in a | 


district, even if it is not actually a nuisance 
or injurious to health, to ascertain if it is 
constructed and kept so as not to bea nuisance. 
If it is a nuisance, there is the power to open 
the ground and examine the drain, which is 
conferred by section 41 of the Act, upon the 
written application of any person to the local 
authority, stating that the drain is a nuisance 
or injurious to health (but not otherwise). 
Any person, in this case, would undoubtedly 


include the sanitary inspector, who, after | 


reporting to his local authority that the drain 
is a nuisance, may proceed, after twenty-four 
hours’ written notice to the occupier of the 
premises (or in case of emergency without 
notice) to enter the premises, open the ground 
and examine the drain. This examination 
would include the application of some reason- 
able test, and in the event of the drain proving 
to be in bad condition the local authority 
shall serve notice on the owner or occupier 
for the execution of the necessary works. 
Moreover, in the metropolis, under sections 
40 and 41 of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, similar power is given. Under 


these sections the sanitary authority can make | 
the examination without any previous notice | 


in writing from “any person” that the drain is 
a nuisance or injurious to health. 

The nature of the drain test to be employed 
offers a fruitful field for discussion. Broadly 
speaking, the test employed should demon- 
strate defects, if they exist, and should not of 
itself do any damage in its application. 

The Water or Hydraulic Test.—No one 
will dispute that all new drains should be so 
constructed as to be watertight when tested 
under a reasonable pressure. With regard 
to old or existing drains, theoretically, they 
also should be watertight when tested under 
pressure. The argument advanced by the 
advocates for the application of the water 
test to all drains is, in my opinion, a sound 
one—the contention being that house drains 
are not uncommonly lable to become choked 
and obstructed. If the obstruction occurs 
at the lower end of the drain, then the 
latter becomes filled with sewage under 
pressure, and is practically put under a water 
test. 

Unfortunately in practice the rendering of 
an old drain watertight generally involves 
the relaying of the drain with new pipes 
and new materials in a new bed. Where 
serious defects are found, relaying is essential. 
This may be regarded as the ‘necessary 
works ” which the owner may be called upon 
to execute. In such a case the legal point is 
sometimes raised that there is no power con- 
ferred in the Acts enabling sanitary authorities 
to enforce the substitution of a new system 
of drainage for an old one—the new system 
being the modern one, provided for in drain- 
age by-laws, of inspection chambers, inter- 
ception from the sewer, and the provision of 
In my experience, 
although the magistrates are inclined to 
uphold this contention, they are usually to 
be convinced of the necessity for ventilation 
and interception from the sewer, even if they 
are not prepared to enforce inspection 
chambers. 


I do not know of any authori- 


tative decision upon the point as to whether, 
when a drain is relayed under notice from a 
sanitary authority, it must conform with the 
drainage by-laws or regulations of the 
authority. I believe it is generally held by 
lawyers that existing systems of drainage, 
if not otherwise a nuisance or dangerous 
to health, are exempted from the operation 
of by-laws and regulations promulgated after 
the date of construction of such existing 
systems, but the case of a “relaid” drain, 
which is for all practical purposes a new 
drain, is somewhat different. 

The chief difficulty that arises in connec- 
tion with existing drains is experienced 
where a drain, although not watertight under 
pressure, is working well, and is not obviously 
a nuisance at the time of inspection or 
examination. Such a drain may be incapable 
of repair so as to be watertight. It is 
doubtful whether, under these circumstances, 
a notice to relay the drain is not somewhat — 
exceeding the powers conferred by any Public ~ 
Health Act ; and this is the view which 
petty sessional courts are apt to adopt, but 
where such a drain passes under an inhabited ~ 
building, and, on testing, it is found that gas 
escapes into the building, there is no doubt 
sufficient evidence of danger to health to 
justify the service of a notice to make the 
drain gas-tight, as is now required by statute 
for all drains under cellar-dwellings in 
London. 


Mr. J. Osborne Smith, F.R.1.B.A., 
in the course of his paper said :— 

The size of drains, as we know, seriously 
affects the character of drainage ; small bore 
pipes are now in favour, but that their 
indiscriminate use produces nuisances will 
probably be admitted by all who are prac- — 
tically acquainted with them. Small pipes 
often mean cleaner drains, but also, on the 
other hand, greater risk of syphonage of 
traps. This is a point which should be 
specially considered when testing. 

It is conceivable that a drain which will 
not stand any of the usual tests may, under ~ 
certain conditions, be efficient for all practical 
purposes ; while another, under different con- 
ditions, may satisfactorily hold water and 
yet be a nuisance. 

I do not think it possible, justly, to apply 
any hard-and fast-rules to the testing of the 
efficiency of old drainage. Careful discrimi- 
nation, based upon knowledge, is absolutely 
necessary to arrive at a true estimate of its 
character. 

We have gone far in the education of the 
general public in appreciating the import- 
ance of sanitary science. We must beware 
lest, by the extravagance of specialism, we 
provoke a reaction. 

Experience clearly shows that the exami- 
nation, testing and cleaning of drains, syste- 
matically and periodically, are essential to 
the satisfactory working of any system, how- . 
ever perfect. 


Mr. W. C. Tyndale, M.Inst.C.E., 
in the course of his paper said :— 

Thirty years ago, or perhaps rather more, 
no one troubled to question the condition 
of drains at all; they were merely ducts 
formed in any sort of way, and so long as 
liquid found its way in the direction in which 
it was intended to go nothing more was — 
required. The better kind consisted of stone 
structures, which in course of time became 
more or less of brick or filled with solid 
matter over which the liquid either trickled 
or from which it soaked away. 

After this, drains were made of some class 
of ware, such as red ware, but it seemed to 
be generally reckoned that so far from being 
watertight it was desirable that they should 
be made with open joints in order that they 
should convey away the subsoil water if any 
existed in the surrounding ground. i 

In 1876 a writer on the then quite new 
subject of sanitation suggested that it would ~ 
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be better if drains—more especially when 
they were under houses—should be laid with 
stoneware pipes and surrounded with clay 
puddle to prevent the leakage from the joints 
soaking into the soil; the idea “caught on,” 
as they say, and since then up to the present 
time it has been recognised in the majority 
of cases that foul-water drains generally 
should be water. tight. 

The methods of testing are practically only 


two, the smoke test and the water test; but | 


the water test is the only one to my mind 
which is satisfactory for new work. It is 
frequently argued that such a test is an 
unfair one to place on a drainage system, but 
those taking this view must surely be forgetful 


of the fact that should a drainage system | 
stop up, the sewage will apply exactly such | 


a test. 

So much for the testing of new work. 
turning to the testing of an existing drainage 
system, the question is found to be fraught 
with difficulties, the chief one concern- 
ing what is right and proper from the 
health point of view, and at the same time 
not unfair in other directions. Cases arise 
where it becbmes a question whether the 
smoke test should not suffice, and whether 
the application of the water test would not 
produce defects which do not exist, or aggra- 


vate such as do exist so as to render them | 


‘harmful. 


_ And, in regard to'these matters, while Ihave | 
had nearly thirty years’ experience, I am unable 


to suggest that any hard-and-fast rule should 
be adopted. 

For my own part, I think that when deal- 
ing with an existing drainage system of 
some or many years’ standing tests should be 
applied gradually—that is to say, a begin- 
ning should be made with the smoke test, 
and afterwards the water test, in sections and 
without too great pressure, should be applied. 
Such a procedure, while putting no undue 
strain on a system, should yet give quite 
sufficient indication of the state of affairs, 
and would enable any open-minded expert 
- to form a very good opinion of the necessities 
of the case and what really was desirable to 
be done. 
' When forming an estimate from a test of 
this sort the conditions of the situation of 
drains and the soil in which they are laid 
-should be taken into account, as these must 
necessarily be large factors in deciding the 
desirability or otherwise of renewing or 
repairing the system of drainage. 

1 have for a long time been of opinion 
that stoneware drains are not sufficiently 
-teliable for drains under or near a house. It 
1s acommon experience that no matter how 
carefully drains have been laid and tested, 
they develop leakage. To what these leak- 
ages are due no one can say in all cases; 
doubtless one reason which has not been 
sufficiently recognized is expansion and con- 
traction due to varying temperatures in the 
liquid poured into them. This being s9, it 
is my practice wherever I can manage it to 


lay all detailed drainage around a building | 


in iron pipes. That this is not considered a 
very drastic measure is evidenced by the fact 
that many builders adopt the practice, and | 
find that even the builders of cheap houses 
in the district in which I live are doing the 
same. I must say that although I resent the 
tyranny of many by-laws, I should not be 
sorry to see it made obligatory by local 
authorities to lay all house-drains with iron 
pipes. This, to my mind, is the only way in 
which healthy conditions of drains may be 
insured and all the difficulties which we are 
met to consider may be avoided. 


A Resolution 


was passed by the meeting expressing the 
opinion “that all systems of drainage for 
conveying sewage should be capable of 
resisting a pressure of at least 2ft. head of 
water.” 


But 


BERMONDSEY HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 

le is depressing io" walk through some of 

the manufacturing districts of London 


and to see the wretched hovels in which the 
people are huddled, to see the miles of sordid 
houses with all their squalor, and to remember 
how character is influenced by environment. 
If it were a matter of option, one would 
never desire to house human beings amid 
such surroundings, but unfortunately this 
becomes a necessity when men need to live 
near their work and have no means of getting 
out into the purer air of the country. It is 
a bad job at best, but there is no help for it. 
Last week at the Rotherhithe Town Hall 


' OTD 


EASTBANK UNITED FREE CHURCH, SHETTLESTON. 


the competitive designs were exhibited for a 
re-housing scheme on the Fulford Street area, 


Bermondsey. The site isa rhomboid of about | 


180ft. and 27oft. sides hemmed in by narrow 
streets. We may here note that ‘“‘as the cost 
of the buildings and the return on the outlay 


will be an important element in determining | 


the competition and the ultimate letting 


value of the scheme, the necessity of strict | 


economy in construction and avoidance of 
unnecessary outlay in architectural orna- 
mentation, compatable with good workman- 
ship and material, is urged upon all com- 
petitors” (condition 18); also, that “the 
accommodation must be for as many people 
as can be conveniently arranged on the site” 
(condition 19). Messrs. Brocklesby, March- 


ment & East, of Merton, have beenawarded the | 


first premium of £100, and they have certainly 


PN 
al 


je 
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| managed to squash their rooms together till 


g8o persons are boxed up in the tenements, 
but we cannot congratulate them on their 
plan —it is full of kinks and corners, and on 


| such a miserable scale that the small windows 


become mere slots and the rooms themselves 
good-sized kennels (w.c, 4ft. 5in. by 2ft. 4in.). 
We do not say it is all their fault, for 
doubtless the Housing Committee are greatly 
circumscribed by condition 19 (just quoted); 
but it is hard to see how homes are to be 
made bearable on such a system. Nor do 
we consider that the best plan has been 
selected, and in such a competition as 
this the plan is everything and the eleva- 
tion comparatively nothing, for we cannot 
bother about refinements when it is a 
question of keeping body and soul to- 
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W. G. ROWAN, I.A., ARCHITECT. (See next page-) 


gether. The second-premiated design (£60) 
is by Messrs. Humphrey Davis & Co., 
of London, and the third (£40) by Messrs. 
Sills & Leeds, of London. Various dis- 
positions of the buildings are adopted by 
the different competitors. In the winning 
design the four blocks are placed parallel to 
the shorter side, with 4oft. yards between 
them and a garden in the centre; the blocks 
themselves are planned on the balcony 
system, in preference to internal staircases, 
and provide 25 one-roomed tenements, 165 
two-room tenements and 45 three-room tene- 
ments; the total estimated cost being 
£42,827. The second-premiated design is 
five storeys high and also planned on the 
balcony system. The rooms are of a reason- 
able size, but of course the persons housed 
are considerably fewer-—-210 tenements are 
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provided, estimated to cost. £47,181. The 
third-premiated design comprises 240 tene- 
ments, estimated to cost £45,000. Mr. John 
Slater, F.R.I.B.A., was the assessor in this 
competition. 


Heysifones. 


Bristol Society of Architects —-A meeting 
of this Society was held last Monday week, 
Mr. Joseph Wood in the chair. A paper was 
read by Dr. Alfred Harvey on “The Later 
Renaissance Architecture of Bristol.” 


Wick Road School, Bristol, Competition. 
— There were five sets of plans submitted for 
this school. On the recommendation of the 
Sites and Buildings Committee, the plans of 
Messrs. Holbrow & Oaten, 9, Clare Street, 
Bristol, were accepted. 


Motherwell Cemetery Competition.—The 
first premium has been awarded to Mr. 
Gordon T. Frew, C.E., of 140, West George 
Street, Glasgow; the second to Messrs. Dodd 
& Dodd, of Birmingham; and the third to 
Mr. William Boyce, C.E., of Cathcart. 


A Southend Competition.—The first pre- 
mium in this competition for church, clergy- 
house and hall at Southend has been 


awarded to Mr. W. J. Tapper, A.R.1.B.A., | 


the second premium to Messrs. Lucas and 
Stratton, and the third to Mr. C. A. Nicholson, 
A.R.I.B.A., all of London. - 


Discoveries at Fifehead Neville, Dorset.— 
Further excavations on the site of the Old 
Roman villa have been suspended owing to 
the advent of severe frosts; and as it would 
be unwise to leave the pavements uncovered 


at this time of the year, everything has been, | 
by Mr. Wingfield Digby’s instructions, care- | 


fully covered down. It is hoped that early 
next spring a thorough clearance and exami- 
nation of the site will be undertaken. In- 
tending visitors are asked to kindly note 
this. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- | 
veyors.— A meeting of this Society was held | 


on December 11th, when a paper was read 


by Mr. Edward Holmes, C.E., on “The Law | 
and Practices with regard to Local Taxa- | 
He said that the ratable value of | 


tion! 
land had decreased from £ 39,838,088 in 1871 


to £31,312,342 in 1899, whilst during the | 


same period that of buildings had increased | 


from £55,157,300 to £116,435,938, or about 
I1O per cent. 
Mr. Holmes briefly alluded to the lines of 
some of the recommendations of the Royal 


At the latter part of his paper | 


Commission, and expressed the hope that | 


all members of the Society and the public 
generally would take a greater interest 


goer’ Subject, especialy aa emclpending | consists of a nave, two side aisles and a 
b] 


| tecess for pulpit and organ. 


legislation. 


The T-square Club held its second smok- 
ing concert of the present season in the 
foyer of Covent Garden Theatre on 
Wednesday last. The attendance, owing to 
the bad weather, was only moderate; but an 
excellent programme was provided. Mr. 


Arthur Winckworth’s powerful bass voice | 


was heard to advantage in “My Bonnie 
Barque” and the ‘“‘ Bedouin Love Song,” the 
latter eliciting a double encore. Mr. Arthur 
Appleby’s rendering of “The Pretty Crea- 
ture” and “ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes” also found appreciation, while Mr. R. 
V. Tabb gave two excellent ‘cello solos. 
Needless to say, in an entertainment of this 
kind the humorous element is strong, and 
Messrs. Walter Churcher (an old favourite), 
Wilson James, W. P. Dempsey, and Mr. 
Walter Graham’s living marionettes provided 
ample fare of this description. Mr. Alfred 
Smythson presided ably at the piano, and Mr. 
C. Val Hunter proved a genial and efficient 
chairman, 


A new Presbytery (to cost £3,500) is being 
erected in connection with St. Michael’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Liverpool. The 
church itself have been to a large extent 
rebuilt, and schools for the children, accom- 
modating 900, have also been erected. 


The View from Richmond Hill.—It is 
stated that the famous view from Richmond 
Hill, which is again in danger, notwith- 
standing the generous efforts in the past of 
Sir Max Waechter, may yet be saved through 
the munificence of the same gentleman and 
his son, Mr. Harry Waechter. 


The Polytechnic School of Architecture.— 
Mr. Thomas Blashill, L.C.C., presented last 
Friday the medals, book prizes and certifi- 
cates awarded by the Science and Art 
Department and the Board of Education to 
the successful students of the Polytechnic 
School of Architecture. 


An Architect’s Failure—A meeting of the 
creditors of Walter Cambell, carrying on 
business as an architect and surveyor under 
the style of Campbell & Horsley, Deans- 
gate Arcade, Manchester, and formerly at 
Chapel Walks, Manchester, was recently 
held at the offices of the Official Receiver. 
The statement of affairs showed gross 
liabilities £5,002. Creditors to the amount 
of £4,432 were shown to be fully secured, and 
£549 was expected to rank for dividend. 
The assets were estimated to produce £508. 
The debtor attributed his failure to losses in 
building speculations, inability to realize 
houses he had built, bad debts, falling 
off of business, and law costs. Mr. G. H. 
Lawton, chartered accountant, Manchester, 
was appointed trustee, with a committee of 
inspection. 


Roman Architecture.—In the rooms of the | 


Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science, 
and Art last week Mr. T. Delgaty Dunn, 
art master, Technical Institute, delivered a 
lecture on the “Roman Fora.” ‘The chair 
was occtupied by the president, Mr. A. A. 
Symon, Arbroath. Mr. Dunn took his 
audience for a walk in imagination round 
the great Fora of the Romans. He explained 
in detail the structures that stood in these 
Fora, giving numerous notes of the history 
and purpose of the temples, basilicas and 
monuments. He described the relative 
position of the different Fora, the primitive 
condition and subsequent splendour of the 
Forum Romanum, the Forum Boarium and 
its architectural remains, the Fora of Cesar, 
Augustus, Vespasian, the Nerva, and the 
culminating complex of Trajan. 


Eastbank United Free Church, Shettles- 


ton. -— This church occupies a site at 
| the junction of Station Road and Old 
Glasgow Road, Shettleston. The plan 


Galleries are 
provided over the aisles and at the back 
of the nave. Access is obtained to these 
from staircases at the vestibule. The nave 
roof is ceiled and panelled in wood; the 
other roofs have dressed timbers exposed. 
The arcades separating the nave and aisles 
are of dressed stone. The chief feature of the 
elevation is the tower, which is finished with 
a red-tiled spire. The principal entrance, as 
will be seen from the perspective reproduced 
on the preceding page, is situated in the centre 
of the front gable, in which is a large traceried 
window. ‘The style of architecture is late 
Gothic, treated with great simplicity and 
reserve. Red stone from the Corncockle 
quarries is being used for the church ex- 
ternally and internally for jambs of doors 
and windows and for stone arcade. The 
church is seated for about 100, and the cost 
is estimated at about £4,500. The architect 
is Mr. W. G. Rowan, I.A., 234, West George 
Street Glasgow. The drawing is by Mr. 
Alexander McGibbon. 


| place in the general state of employment. 


Masters and Men. 


Aberdeen Masons.—The building branch 
of the Aberdeen Operative Masons’ and 
Stonecutters’ Union have decided to approach 
the Masters’ Association with a request for 
an increase of one halfpenny per hour for all 
builders, and also for blockers, who do not. 
get full time in wet weather. 


Masons’ Wages at Merthyr.—At a meeting 
of the South Wales Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Federation (Councillor W. M. Black- 
burn presiding) the Merthyr Association 
reported that an application had been 
received from their masons for an increase in ~ 
wages, and that the association had given a 
counter-notice for decrease. 


Trouble at Marle Hall.—Two weeks ago the 
operative plasterers engaged on the extension 
of the buildings at Marle Hall, near Llan- 
dudno, which is being carried out for the 
Birmingham Hospital Saturday Fund by a 
Birmingham firm of builders, gave notice for 
an increase of wages, and notified their em- 
ployer that unless the demand was granted 
they should cease work. The demand, which 
was in effect to raise the standard rate pay- 
able in the Llandudno district to the standard 
rate of the Birmingham district was refused, 
and as a consequence the men struck work, 
and the progress of the work will conse- 
quently be delayed, and specially so should 
the weather remain open. The men, it is 
said, are acting under the instructions of the 
Executive Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Operative Plasterers, and contend 
that inasmuch as the work at Marle Hall is 
being carried out by a Birmingham firm the 
rate of wages recognized as the standard in 
Birmingham ought to be paid. The em- 
ployers repudiate this claim, and point out 
that the operatives were engaged at the job, 
and came from the district. It is further 
pointed out that plasterers employed by local 
firms and the operativesin the other branches 
of the trade are content to work for the 
standard rate of pay for Llandudno and the 
district. 

Labour in November.—The Labour De- 
partment of the Board of Trade report that 
during November no marked change took 


Compared with the previous month there 
has been some further decline in iron and © 
steel works. In the 224 trade-unions, with 
an aggregate membership of 549,197, making 
returns, 26,454 (or 4'8 per cent.) were re- — 
ported as unemployed at the end of November. _ 
In the building trades employment generally — 
has declined, especially in JIondon, and — 
continues worse than a year ago. In Scot- 
land, however, it is fair. The percentage — 
of unemployed union members among’ 
carpenters and joiners was 4°4 at the end of 
November, as corr pared with 4 at the end of — 
October and 3°9 in November, 1901. The © 
percentage for plumbers was 5'7 at the end 2 
of November, as compared with 5°8 in October 
and 4°2 in November, 1go1. Twenty-four 
fresh disputes began in November, involving — 
6,436 workpeople, of whom 4,937 “Ore 
' 


Pei) 


directly and 1,449 indirectly affected. Of 
the disputes one took place in the building 
trades, and four in metal, engineering and — 
shipbuilding trades. Of the twenty-four 
new and old disputes, affecting 7,453 work- 
people, of which definite results were 
reported, five, involving 1,029 persons, were — 
decided in favour of the workpeople; ten, 
involving 4,785 persons, in favour of the 
employers, and nine, involving 1,639 persons, — 
were compromised. ‘The changes in rates of 
wages reported during November affected 
247,300 workpeople, of whom 245,500 received 
advances and 1,80osustained decreases. The 
nett effect of all the changes was an increase — 
averaging 73d. weekly per head of those 
affected. 
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WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDING: 
Wigan—Twenty-five Cottages : ee ae Corporation Borough Engineer, Munici i i 
as ale b pal Buildings, Wigan. 
Braemar, Scotland—Additions to Hotel ae Jenkins & Marr, 16 Bridge Street, huetdonn 


Handsworth, Staffs—Bricks, Stone, &c, 
Monmouth—Repairs, &c , to Hospital : 

Gurwain, near Brynamman, Wales—House and Shop 
Pengam. ’Wales—T wenty-five Houses... ee 
Great Ayton, Yorks—Police Station é Ag 
Jarrow—Alterations, &c., to School re ue 
Belfast—Cement &c... 
Romford—Bricks, &c. 


on o- oe - 


Swinefleet, near Goole—-Mortuary Chapel SA 

Blaengarw — —House .. ats ae 
Christchurch —Additions, &e., ‘to Town Ae te ae 
Bristol—Superstructure of Electricity Works .. 50 
Dublin—Twenty-seven Labourers’ Dwellings .. od 


Doughton—Premises 
Aberystwyth—Premises 


| Hull—Thirty-four Artizans’ Dwellings %: 


Glenville, co. Cork—Priest’s House oe 


| Dorking—Alterations, &c , to Workhouse re 


Bootle, Lancs—School Superstructure 
Bridlington — Terrace Steps, &c. ate 
Grasmere, Westmoreland— Rebuilding Bridge 50 
Haverhill, Suffolk—Rebuilding Bridge 


| London, N.E.—Dormitories, Maternity Wards, & &c. 


Trowbridge, Wilts—Hospital 
Aber. near Caerphilly, Wales—Ninety- five > Cottages 
Heworth, Durham—Schools .. ra 


| Leytonstone—Schools . 


| Stornoway—Municipal Buildings, Library, &e, . ae 

| Acton—Lodge, House, &c. .. se oP a: 
Northwich -Infirmary Extension .. are “0 ste) 
Strabane, Ireland—Cottages . aid os 


Grays, Essex—Library.. 
Manchester—Foundations of Central Fire Station 
Sheerness—Bakery ae a) Sc Ne 


| Hull—Covered Market 


Water Fulford, near York—Asylum.. 
Wemyss Bay and Inverkip, Scotland— Station Buildings 


ENGINEERING: 


Cairo—Bridge .. AiG 
Devonport—Overhead Equipment . 
Cleethorpes, Lincs—Sea van &c.. 
Swindon—Wiring nic 
Wigan—Cable 

Wigan— Switchboard Extension 


| Walsall—Electric Tramcars .. 


Blackpool—Machinery, &c, at Refuse Destructor 
Dorking — Sewerage Works off ae oe ae 
Maldon -—Sinking Well are ove ae an 
Bilston—Pipe Tr2nch . Ae 

Sunderland —Boiler 

Penybont, Wales—Waterworks 
Glasgow—Electric Motor Equipments 


ouiybridvelsCable, Gel Gu.va Suen uss | +e 


Kettering—Waterworks, &c. 
Tring —Engine House, Rising Main, &ec. 
Falmouth—Piér Improvements je 5 


| Teignmouth—Gasworks Extensions, &a. 


India Office, S.W.— Railway wages? Dredger, &e, 
Lowestoft—Tramways .. = ae a 
Downpatrick—Cooking Appliances" ie ne ee 
Stoke-on-Trent—Electrical Plant .. ue : 
Devonport—Septic Tanks, Filters, &c. 

Egremont, Cheshire—Electrical Plant 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne—Waterworks .. 

Erith, Kent —Filth Screens, Hydraulic Engines, &e. 
Wellington, New Zealand—Tramways, &c, Ac 
Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway 


FURNITURE: 


Halifax—Furnishing School . pe os 56 
Leytonstone—Furniture for Infirmary a. oa Be oe 


IRON AND STEEL: 


King’s Lynn—Stores .. 50 ne 
London, E.C.—Stores .. ; 

Romford—Stores ate 
Belfast—Hardware, Castings, &e, es 2 

Grantown, Scotland—Iron Fencing Be 
Bilston——Cast-iron Pipes Ae 
Sheffield—Steel and lronwork for Retort Bench ee 
Southall, Middlesex—Fencing and Gates me 
Strabane, Ireland—Fences and Gates 

London, S.E.—Stores .. oe ie ie 
Christiania—Steel Rails sis ae aa 
Ottawa—Rails .. 3 5 

Cape Town—Locks 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


London, E.C.---Paints, Varnishes, rae sy 
Belfast — Paints, Oils, &c. . 

Bootle, Lancs—Painting be a ae a 
Jarrow - Painting and Cleaning Offices .. aie 4c 
Morley—Painting at Baths... 

London, S.E.—White Lead, Paints, Oils, ‘&e. 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


Tottington, Lancs—Street Works .. 
Blackburn—Excavating and Forming Bowling Green .. 
Burnley—Paving, &c. .. Ar, a - oe 
Swindon—Street Works oe 

Handsworth, Staffs—Materials AS 


Romford —Materials_ .. ae fe a ; : 
Guildford—Making-up.. ie 95 Ap 
Kingston-on-Thames— Granite oe oe ac) 


“ | School Board 


Urban District Council .. 
Corporation... 52 


North Riding County Bere 
School Board es 

Water Commissioners 

Urban District Council .. 
Parish Council : 


Town Council we ne 
North Dublin Rural District 
Council. 


City Improvement Committee 
Union Guardians .. re 
School Board P25 


Urban District Council 
West Sussex County Council 
Bethnal Green Guardians 


Isolation Hospital Committee .. 


Windsor Building Club .. 
School Board Ac ote 


District Council .. 
Rural District Council .. 
Urban District Council 
Watch Committee . 
Economical Society, Ltd. 
Corporation . ao ‘ 


Caledonian Railway Co... 


Corporation Or 
Urban District Council .. 
Corporation .. 50 3p 
Corporation .. +e 

Corporation .. ee ne 
Corporation .. oe 


Cleansing Committee 
Rural District Council 
Joint Hospital Board 
Urban District Council 
Corporation .. 

Rural District Council 
Corporation .. a a 
Electricity Board .. at 
Urban District Council .. 
Urban District Council 
Town Council i 
Urban District Council 


Corporation .. 


- | Lunatic Asylum Committee 


Corporation . 
Town Council 


fs | Wallasey U.D.C. .. x 


Urban District Council 
London County yegen bp 
City Council 

Municipal Council. 


School Board : 
West Ham Union Guardians 


Corporation ‘i a3 
Thames Conservators AG 
Urban District Council 
Water Commissioners 


Urban District Council .. 


. | United Gas Light Co. 
. | Urban District Council .. 
. | Rural District Council 


H. Richardson, Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth. 
Borough Surveyor, Monmouth. 

A. Evans, Sculptor, Sennybridge. 

D. Williams, Board Schools, Pengam. 

W. H. Brierley, 13 Lendal, York. 

Clerk of Works, School Board Offices, Jarrow. 

R. Hamilton, Secretary, Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

C. T. King, Clerk, Council Othices, Romford. 

H. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

C, Davies, 29 Strand Blaengarw. 

E. I. Legg, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Christchurch. 
| H. F. Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol. 
| J. O'Neill, Clerk, North Brunswick Street, Dublin. 


J. A. Jones, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 
J. A. Jones, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 
J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
S. F. Hynes, 21 South Mall, Cork. 

G. Scales, Clerk, Dorking. 

T. Cox, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Headmaster, Bridlington Grammar School. 
J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 


. | A. A. Hunt, County Architect, Sudbury. 


W. A. Finch, 76, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 

J. H. Goodman, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 
E. Thomas, 1g Eirw Road, Porth. 

G. Bell, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

| W. Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

J. Robertson, Architect, Inverness. 

| D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 


| J. Holland, Architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 


| J. E. Sharkie, Clerk, Urban District Council, Strabane. 


Ss | C. M. Shiner, 6, 7 & 8, Crutched Friars, E.C, 


| W. Windsor, 37 Brown Street, Manchester. 

J. H. Burrows, Secretary, Broad Street, Sheerness. 
J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Hull. 

A. Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York, 


. | Engineer, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


Inspector of Irrigation, rst Circle, Cairo. 

C. Chadwell, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

E. Rushton, Engineer, Poplar Road, Cleethorpes. 

J. G. Griffin, Electricity Works, Swindon. 

| Borough Electrical Engineer, Bradford Place, Wigan. 

| Borough Electrical Engineer, Bradford Place, Wigan. 

A. Wyllie, Borough Electrical Engr., Wolverhampton St., Walsall. 
Cleansing Superintendent, 21 Birley Street, Blackpool. 


. | W. Rapley, Jun., Surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, Dorking. 


Camberwell Borough Council * 


. | Norwegian State Railways 


Thames Conservators 
Water Commissioners 
Corporation .. ae 
School Board. 


| General Purposes Committees ai 


Camberwell Borough Council .. 


Urban District Council 
Park Committee 
Corporation .. 

Corporation .. = 
Urban District Council .. 
Urban District Council .. 
Rural District Council 


‘| w. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, 


“- 


SiS 


P, M. Beaumont, Maldon. 

. P, Wakeford, Survey or, Town Hall, Bilston. 

. F.C. Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
Aaa ile Hurley, to Bridgend Road, “Tondu. 

i} Young, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

F, Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 

T. R. Smith, Engineer, Market Place, Kettering. 

Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham, 

L. G. Mouchel, 38 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

J. A. Gray, Gas Engineer, Teignmouth. 

Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whit hall, S.W. 

R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Lowestoft. 

Graeme-Watts & Tulloch, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

P. J. S. Tiddeman, Borough Elec. Engr., Field Pl, Stoke upon-Trent. 
J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Hloat, near Birkenhead, 

G. F, Deacon, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, 5.W. 
Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardeus, S.W. 

W. R. Wright, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C, 


W. H. Ostler, 22 Union Street, Halifax. 
F, E. Hilleary, Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 


4. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. 
R R Phillpeon, ThamesConservancy Offices, Victoria Embankment,E.C, 
J. Turvey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Romford, 
Rk. Hamilton, Secretary, Waterworks Office, Belfast. 
Db. Grant, Solicitor, Grantown. 
flees Wakeford, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. 
payee Morrison, Engineer, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 
k. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 
J. E. Sharkie, Clerk, Council Ortices, Strabane. 
W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
Director of Norwegian State Railways, Christiania. 
L. K. Jones, Secretary, Department ot Railways, Canals, Ottawa 
Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, 5. W 


R. Philipson, Secretary, Offices, Victoria Embankment, E.C 

R. Hamilton, Secretary, Waterworks Office, Belfast. 

Borough Engineer, Bootle. 

T. H. Spencer, Clerk, Jarrow. 

W.E,. Putman, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Morley. 

W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, flown Hall, Cauberwell, SPL 


L. Kenyon, Surveyor, Council Offices, Tottington 
Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 


Borough Surveyor, Burnley. 
| H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon, 


83 | H. Richardson, Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth. 


on 


| J. Turvey Surveyor, Romford. 
| J. Anstee, Surveyor, Commercial Road, Guildford. 
|. Edgell, Clerk, Union Othces, Coombe Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 
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Compiecte List of Contracts Open — continued. 
DATE OF | 
ase sy WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
ma | ‘ 
ROADS AND CARTAGE-—cont. 
Dec. 29 | Middlesbrough—Street Works ae oe ris | Streets Committee.. .. | F, Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
” 29 | West Hartlepool—Street Works Ap .. | Corporation .. ate a0: .. | J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
” 30 | Sale—Street Works a ae .. | Urban District Council .. W. Holt, Engineer, Council Offices, Sale. 
” 30 | New Malden—Team Labour ap an . | Urban District Council .. -. | T. V. H. Davison, Engineer, Council Offices, New Malden. 
os 31 | Erdington, near Birmingham—Road Works . | Urban District Council .. .. H.H. Humphries, District Engineer, Public Hall, Erdington, 
” 31 Horsham, Sussex—Road Materials and Cartage C | West Sussex County Council .. | W. B. Purser, 4 Worthington Road, Horsham. 
” 3! | Oxford—Bass Broom Heads ., F Ae ae) saa . | Corporation .. - S 5 . | Sanitary Inspector, Town Hall, Oxford. 
” 31 | Blackpool—Tar Asphalting Pavement .. 50 ae ve | Corporation .. Br . | J. S. Brodie, Bcrough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
" 3 West Didsbury, Lanks—Street Works ., | Withington U.D.C. A. H. Mountain Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
jan. 3 Wakefield—Street Works ae Ao Corporation .. an City Surveyor, Town Hall, Waketield. 
9 3 Felixstowe—Making-up ae ss ot: 56 56 a6 | Urban District Council .. | S. E, Fisher, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
" 6 | Hounslow—Road Works .. ie Bt ag An -. | Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. .. | P. G. Parkman, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
» 6 Waterloo, Lancs -Street Works ae Be .. | Urban District Council .. .. | F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 
” 8 | London, S.E.—Tar Paving, &c. | Southwark Union Guardians .. | G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
” Bde) Dollar, Scotland—Causewaying .. . | Town Council 5 ae .- | Town Clerk, Dollar, 
” 12 | London, S.E.—Materials and Cartage a6 Re .. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
” 27 | Capetown—Streets .. a6 at ve te so | | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
| 
| 
SANITARY; | 
Dec. 27 | King’s Lynn—Stoneware Pipes and Disinfectants Corporation .. rie ae - | H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King's Lynn. 
” 29 | Romford—Stoneware Pipes, &c. .. ae | Urban District Council .. . | J. Turvey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Romford. 
“6 30 | Lowestoft—Scavenging i be | Rural District Council | F. Peskett, 148 London Road, Lowestoft. 
3 30 | Wealdstone—Sewage Outfall Works | Urban District Council .. . | C. N. Lailey, 6 The Sanctuary, Westminster. 
" 31 | Dorking—Sewerage Works .. ac a0 oe - | Rural District Council - | W. Rapley, jun., Clovelly, Tower Hill, Dorking. 
Jan 2 | Spondon, Shardlow, Derbyshire—Scavenging .. | Shardlow R.D.C. : -. | J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, Derby. 
* 5 | Bispham, Lancs—Sewerage Works Se 45 a0 .. | Carleton Joint Sewerage Board A. Hindle 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
” 5 | Bispham, Lancs—Pipes, &c. .. An AG -. | Carleton Joint Sewerage Board A. Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
7 5 | London, N.—Sewers, &c. .. Ae Re se ve -. | Hornsey U.D.C. 3 : E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Concl., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
” 5 | Tring—Sewage-Disposal Work Ad 3 ars : | Urban District Council .. | Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
+7 5 Watlington, near Henley-on-Thames—Sewers .. | Henley R.D.C. te Re -. | J. Taylor, Sons and S. Crimp, 27 Great George Street, Westminster 
re to | Shalford, Guildford—Scavenging .. ie ue | Hambledon R.D.C. ae .. | F. Smallpiece, 138 High Street, Guildford. 
* 1z | London, S.E.—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
4 14 | Devonport—Septic Tanks, Filters, &c. | Town Council ate J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 
: 20 | Erith, Kent—Filth Screens, &c. .. London County Council .. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
TIMBER: 
Deo. 27 | King’s Lynn—Timber .. ws . | Corporation .. fs H, J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, King’s Lynn. 
“A 27 | London, E.C.—Timber te . | Thames Conservators R. Philipson, Secretary, Olfices, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 
oe 29 | Belfast—Timber.. ac ac . | Water Commissioners Rk, Hamilton, Secretary, Waterworks Office, Beliast. 
He 31 | Oxford—Timber . | Corporation .. 6 Be City Engineer. Town Hall, Oxford. 
Jan. 3 | York—Creosote Oil... Dy 6o, .. | North-Eastern Railway Co, E. H. Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead. 
7% 6 | Strabane, Ireland—Fencesand Gates .. . | Rural District Council J. E. Sharkie, Clerk Council Offices, Strabane. 
wn 7 | London, E.—Timber .. aC ie ie | Poplar Union Guardians ., G. H. Lough, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. 
" ea e eo 
Lisi of Compefifions Open. 
septa ned | DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
| <= 
Dec. 31 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. | Urban District Council | T. Burgess, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
Jan. 15 Kingston-on-Thames—Cottage Homes for Children £25, £15, £10. | J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on- ’hames. 
+ 20 | Workington—Public Library fe £25, £15, £210. | W. L. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington. 
a 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. £400, £200, £100, Agent-General tor the Cape ot Good Hope, Londun, 


ff 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. 

Feb. 13 | Patras, Greece—Church : 

Sutton Coldfield--Town Hall ae oF 

28 Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal.. 
Hull—Extension of Town Hall ce At: 

No date. | Kettering—Free Library 

e. Pontypridd—Public Othces 


£300, £200, £100. 
£400, £160, £80. 
£50, £30, £20. 


£300, £200, £100. 
£60, £40, £25. 


| E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
| Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
W. A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield, 
| W. T. Baker, ‘own Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
J. Bond, Clerk, Council Offices, Kettering. 
J. C. Jones, Clerk, Urban District Council, Pontypridd. 


New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
February 3rd. 


1901.—Drain Scourers.—24,344. J. Cor- 
BETT, borough engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 
The device consists of a water motor, which 
is put into the drain and supplied by a hose- 
pipe. This motor drives vulcanised india- 
rubber discs, which scour the drain and, in 
addition, screw their way forward and so 
travel with the machine. 


Refuse Destructors.—26,410. H. N. Leasx, 
Hartington Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Lancs. Over each cell is a flue with a steam 
boiler above. The refuse is discharged 
through a hopper on to an endless chain 
which travels through the cell and deposits 
the clinker at the further end. Large quan- 
tities of refuse can thus be consumed with a 
minimum of labour. 


1902.—Machine Cutter for Mouldings in 
Stone.—125. F.Texpss, 27, Warriner Gardens, 
Battersea, London, S.E. The cutting tool 
is attached to the end of a timber pendulum, 
which is connected with a sliding carriage 
driven by power. Different mouldings are 
cut with different cutters and by varying the 
effective length of the pendulum. 


i} 


Water Regulators for Nozzles.—1,714. 
H. W. Pearson, Woodland House, Wood- 
land Road, Tyndalls Park, Bristol. A ball 
is arranged in a cup casing in the nozzle and 
a push-spindle is provided at the side. When 
the latter is pushed in, the ball is raised from 
its seat and water allowed to pass. 


Separators for Brick Cutting-Tables.— 
4,308. H. Tuxs, 8, Roundhay View, Hare- 
hills Lane, Leeds. The device consists of a 
double instead of a single row of pallets, 
which hold each brick top and bottom. By 
a sliding movement the separation of the 
bricks after being cut is assured. 


The following specifications ave published to- 
day and are open to opposition until February 
10th. The names in italics are those of com- 
municators of inventions. 


1901.—21,952, HonEywoop, machinery for 
crushing cement, &c. 25,351, WADKIN, wood- 
working machinery with rotary cutters, 
25,505, STANLEY, manufacture of tiles. 25,816, 
EapEs, safety hoists. 26,321, WALLACE, 
ventilating traps and covers for roadways, 
basements, &c. 


1902.—101, assets, lavatories. 259, 
Tuomson, valves for regulating hot and cold 


water to baths, Gc. 814, HuGues, fastening 
for roofing slates. 830, FERRELL, wood pre- 
serving and fireproofing. 1,968, Taytor & 
Hussarp, valves, cocks, &c. 8,033, TRAVERS, 
HowpLe & Jackson, rail-joint fastener for 
street or permanent way. 14,493, COCKING, 
apphance for forward drying of bricks. 
15,098, LEBLANC, ratchet mechanism for wood 
and metal working tools. 16,497, LARsson 
& GREEN, sand-distributing devices for roads. 
16,997, Lake (Warren Brothers Co.), apparatus 
for preparing ingredients of bituminous, 
macadam, and other roadways. 17,083, 
GERARDIN, rulers and rules. 18,211, MENZIEs, 
automatic safety brake for lifts. 19,089, 
LIEPMANN, veneered mouldings. 19,243, 
FrLoop, tiles and coverings for floors, &c. 
19,806, Ames, drainage and inspection box 
for tramways. 19,979 and 19,980, HypE 
(Union Lead and Oil Co.), white lead. 20,487, 
Baur, presses for stove tiles. 20,933, TUSCHEL, 
varnishes. 21,103, PLANER, descending stages 
for theatres, &c. 21,107, MATTHEW, com- 
pound for removing deposits from paintwork, 
&c. 21,154, Leuscuer & THOMANN, presses 
for tiles. 21,503, SavaGeE, hot-water heating 
and distributing systems. 21,646, RINGEL, 
embossed material for walls, ceilings, &c. 
22,268, HERDMAN, hinges for levelling staves, 
&e. 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
"The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday if intended for 
eee in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 

enders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
Buriitpers’ JournaL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Buncrana.—Accepted for the erection of two dwel- 
‘ling-houses, Victoria Park, for Mrs. Moore. Mr. J. P. 
McGrath, architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle Street, 
Londonderry :— ‘ 

H Robert Colhoun, Strand Road London- 


ELEY cir ae £1,010 


i 


Funcrana.—Accepted for the erection of three 
| dwelling-houses, Victoria Park, for Mr. F. J. Simmons, 
| Mr. J. P. McGrath, architect, Commercial Buildings, 
| Foyle Street, Londonderry :— 

Robert Colhoun, Strand Road, London- 

RECUR CME wees Sal mse. « £1,455 


Ealing, W.—For the erection of D’Eresby House, 


Ealing Common, for D’Eresby House, Ltd. Messrs. | 
\ Palgyrave & Co., architects, Westminster, S.W. Bills of 
| quantities by Mr. George Stephenson: 

Spencer Santo & Co.,Ltd. .. .. £25,250 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. .. 23,134 0 o 
Foster Brothers... .. .. .. 22,878 0 Oo 
C. Miskin & Sons 22,491 0 0 
MUEIGGSES 5 te te os 21,723 2 4 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd. 20,867 0 oO 
A, G, Crisp .. =8 20,750 0 O 
Biss MOSS ssc cs 20,025 IO oO 
Speechley & Smith .. 19,800 0 Oo 
Bailey & Fry abe Se 19,322 I0 oO 
Batley, Son & Holness 19,197 © O 
Chambers Brothers .. 18,221 0 Oo 
C. H. Hunt & Sons 18,I9I 0 O 


Hounslow (Middlesex), For new roads, sewers, 
footpaths and kerbing, &c., on the Kingsley Estate, 
| Hounslow. Mr. W.A. Davies, A.M.I.C.E., engineer :— 
J. Macklin .. Bo Aaron £1,768 


S. Kavanagh : 1,658 
Mowlem & Co... .. 1,619 
Lawrence & Thacker 1,522 


Hounslow (Middlesex).—For four shops corner of 
Lambton Road, High Street, Hounslow, for Mr. A. 
Ramsden. Mr. W. A. Davies, architect, Town Hall 
Chambers, High Street, Hounslow. Quantities supplied :— 


_H. Eydmann .. £5,700 | J. Dorey & Sons... £5,500 
C, Emmett 5.575 | W. Wisdom 51395 

J. Macklin.. 5.552 | LT. Hiscock 5,250 
_T. Nickols.. 5.540 | W. Irwin .. 5,250 


Londonderry.— Accepted for the erection of a villa 
at Shantallow, for Mr. F. McLaughlin, M.D., J.P. Mr. J. 
P. McGrath, architect, Commercial Buildings, Foyle 
Street, Londonderry :— 

M. Sweeny, Strand Road, Londonderry.. £1,455 


Londonderry.—Accepted for alterations and repairs 
to houses, Fahan Street and Bogside, Londonderry, for 
Mr. R. Gallagher. Mr. J P. McGrath, architect, Com- 
mercial Buildings, Foyle Street. Londonderry :— 

Robert Colhoun, Strand Road, London- 
‘ Ae ecto tc £3€0 


derry .. 
-London.—For works at Rosebery Avenue School, for 
the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


oe ae ° 


Meee Meer atrick 2.0056 a. os £3,248 o 
Maxwell Brothers, Ltd. .. 2,180 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons.. 1,994 0 
J. W. Falkner & Sons 1,973 0 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 1,920 0 
Stevens Brothers 1,874 0 
Johnson & Co. ., 1,850 0 
1) 2Chi 1,778 0 
Durbin & Katesmark 1,749 0 
PerpeBeattie..°.. .. 1,748 7 
J. Willmott & Sons* .. .. 1,705 ©O 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
London.—For the erection of children's receiving 
home and ambulance station at Tooting Beck Asylum, 

for the Metropolitan Asylums Board :— 
Foster Brothers, Norwood Junction 
Slt Ge as ASEM EL ATH Tey Ko) 


Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensington 


stables, engineer's-house, and four cottages t Uffing 
Ge Wateiots e 4 Lo £16,96t 0 o one mile from Adisham Station on the teks iniw OF ee 
M Fewer aes Sehers ee ek: : peer Chatham and Dover Railway, for the Town 
C. Miskin ® souk eer ee ’ fat, Mae Albert Latham, M.I.C.E., engineer, Town 
ans Arty ap Mate ces Se 
Wh foliison & Co. Lid. Wend: 13,958 0 0 Padget, Margate .. £9,454 | Brown, Margate. £7,557 
worth Common, S.W. ?: Sean 13,790 Come) mated | Srgatornd 2.308 Game, Whitstable .. ‘7474 
J. & M Patrick, Wandsworth, S.W. 12,799 0 0 ao oma +, 8,988 | Adcock, Dover 7,416 
Cropley Brothers, Ltd.,* High mith, Norwood, S.E. 8,963 | Denne, Deal 7,312 
Street, Epsom... 2. 8, 72.460" 60 Wing, Birchington. . 7,768 | Browning,* Canter- 
P, Banyard, Cambridge Be ee ureO Martin, Ramsgate .. 7,610] bury.. 6,986 
[Architect's revised estimate, £15,465.] * Accepted. 
London.—For works at Upper Kennington Lane Mi 
‘ 7 iddlesbrough.—For the erection and i 
pehook fpr she London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, ewe eed parila blocks, entrance Meco aa hee 
! : | works in connection therewith at the sanatorium, We 
Martin, Wells & Co., E. P. Bulled & Co... 1,157 Lanes, Middlesbrough, for the Sanatorium Coriattes 
Ltd... .. .. .. 1,323] J. Garrett & Son 1,149 Mr. Frank Baker, C.E, F.G.S., borough engineer :— 
W. J. Mitchell & Son 1,239 | J.&C. Bowyer ..._1,127 A. Lyons, St. Peter’s Works, Norton 
pia bes & Co., Fare a dersE ids 1,114 Malton. : "£9 497 14 0 
Ltd... .. 1,224 | Lathey Brothers I,097 ; ‘ing, King's Road, North ~~ 
Rice & Son ++ +. 1,206|J. & M. Patrick, 2 Ponce ashe 
ee Son .. 1,198 London and Roches- | Allison Brothers, Marsh Road .. e088 @ 0 
= Triges > . se ter* .. e* 1,093 here Limes Road 4. . 9,041 6 2 
: ote Soa . Coates, Ormesby Road .. 8,942 
Recommended for acceptance. Newby & Co,, Durham Street .. peat, Ss i 
: $7 timan Brothers, Albert Rcad 8,7 4 
London, N.W.—For alterations and additions, &c., at Bix tli i 
315 Kentish Town Road, N.W., for the London and a eked alent to Re ad ees ne: 
Provincial Banking Co., Ltd. Mr. W. Batting, architect, : ae RES | 


7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr. C. O. 
Law, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. :— 


* Accepted. 


W. B. Ball.. s+ £1,664 S. Bird & Cons. | .. £1,408 St. Leonards-on-Sea.—For the enla . 
Williams & Carnall 1,567 | Gould & Brand Be lington Schools, for the Hastings United “District eee 
A, J. Bellew + 1,514, Sims & Wood .. 1,426 Board. Mr. Charles A. Pigott. architect and surveyor 
Marchant & Hurst.. 1,499 | A. A. Webber .. 1,379 Saxon Chambers, St. Leonards. Quantities by archi- 
tect :— 

London.—For works at Brockley Road School, for P i 
the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :-— Sone Phe alg Be iriaerinacueel £3,200 © 
J. Appleby - .- £1,824 | W. J. Mitchell & Son 1,736 F, Tingle Hastings 4 . pale a 
J. Garrett & Son 1,808 |T.D.Leng .. .. 1,706 J. Parker, Hastings toe. eS 
W. Johnson & Co., J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,693 C. Hughes, Mercatoria pes 3 

Ltd... .. .. «. 14793 | J. & C. Bowyer 1,669 AGES Wihite ieee ae pes gs : 3 
F. & H. F. Higgs T784)| Be lriges Se). eaent 1 009 H. E, Cruttenden & Son.. ae 
W. Downs.. .. -. 1,776| General Builders, Padgham & Hutchinson bad ts 
E. P. Bulled & Co... 1,772 Ltd.* Beene O12, Te Plarveyeo.$? 5 oo a s 
Rice & Son . +» 1,741 H. Ashdown, Hollington... .. .. ., en 5 

* Recommended for acceptance. J._M. Lester,* Earl Street Works, 
Hastings ba Tesh livepeesh wise, iss) 26707250 


Margate.—For the construction of a new engine and 
boiler-house, engineer’s shop, office, weighbridge, 


* Accepted, {Rest of St. Leonards.] 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decotative 
material 
fcansparent and 
opaqtle « 


The 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
) Co. 


B) 66° Berners St.Oxford Si. 


London W. 


prices from y.per square foot 


TELEPHONE : 17! CROYDON::AND 262 BATTERSEA 
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New Companies. 


Rival Granite Quarries, Ltd. 
Registered to get, buy, sell and deal in and 
with granite. Capital £20,000 in £1 shares, 


Templar Matines, Ltd. 
Registered to carry on in all or any of 
their respective branches the businesses of 
wholesale and retail dealersin oils, paints, 
artificial lathe manufacturers, dealers in and 
manufacturers of varnishes and dyes, &c. 
Capital £1,000 in {1 shares. Registered 

office: 29, Quin Street, Glamorgan. 


West Ealing Exchange Estates Co,, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and turn to account 
any lands and other property at Ealing, 
Middlesex ; also as decorators, merchants of 
stone of all kinds, artificial stone, and build- 


| 


ing requisites. Capital £12,000 in £1 shares 
(8,000 preference). Registered office: 48, The 
Broadway, Ealing, Middlesex. 

Brick, Plaster and Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as brick, 
lime and terra-cotta makers, lime-burners, 
getters and preparers for market of gypsum, 
and cement-makers—earthenware. household 
and other—and to acquire a certain property 
on which to carry on the same; to erect 
any buildings, machinery, tools, &c. Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares. Registered office : 
Wilford Street, Nottingham. 


Southend Joinery and Timber Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of the 
Southend Joinery and Timber Co., now 
carried on at Old Southend Road, Southend, 
and to carry on the business of joiners, tim- 
ber merchants, timber brokers, cabinetmakers, 


Friday, Jan. 2. 


carpenters, &c. Capital £1,000 in £1 share 
Registered office : Joinery Works, Ol 
Southend Road, Southend-on-Sea. ' 


Coming Events. 


Saturday, Dec 27. 
Roya. InstiruTion.—Prof. H. S. Hele-Shaw on 
“Locomotion, on the Earth, through the Air, in the 
Water’—I., 8 p.m. P| 
Tuesday, Dec. 30. | 
Roya InstiruTIon —Prof. H. S. Hele-Shaw on 
‘Locomotion, on the Earth, through the air, in the 
Water”—II., 3 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Mr. H. M. 
Routhwaite, M.I.M.E., on ‘*Marine Boilers: a Con- 
ora. of the Relative Values of different types,” 

p.m. } 

Monday, Jan. 5. y | 

RoyaL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Business meeting at 8 p.m. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. C, 
Harrison Townsend on ‘‘ Mosaic Work,” 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


EOnR ALE: CLIMATES. 


ARCHITECTS 


ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


TAQMAS FALL 


DESIGNER DECORATOR 
PURNISHEReEIECRICMIN 


An) Cen) ai) 
27:25 G'PORTIAND.5! 
LONDONW. 


; londor Representative ye a Day. 
~% 118 GEORGE 5! 

EDINBURGH. 
SPECALITIES 


PANELLING. MANTLES, 
GRATES FITMENTS, 
WALL PAPERS & G3 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


TellGRams 2 
ARTISELLA.LOMDOM 
“COLOURING, EDINBURGH” 
TELEPHONE - 
“LONDON 1889 GERRARD 
“EDINBURGH 1977 


for DEC- PARIS: - +> +++ 1878. LONDON (884, 
ORATION SYDNEY: --. -1879. EDINBURGH 1886 


CDINBURGH: - -1890 © 


Ww. SALTER & CO., 
@SxSeay SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roots, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 


Asphalting work. 


(2p) JF 587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


| 
(1) PLOUGHING; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet | 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Uolour Work in 
Permanent Jnk Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO OERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MiDAs. By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Hleven 
Shillings. 


‘THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P. V. GALLAND, Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. | 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE. No, X ENGRAVING. 

No. Il. BRICKLAYING. No. XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. III. STONE OUTTING. No. XII. FOUNDING. 

No. IV. OARPENTRY. ‘ No. XII1. TURNING. 

No. V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

No. VII. POTTERY. No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 

No. VIII. SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 
No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING | 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. | 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. | 
Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,”’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


All communications to— 


December 24, $902.) _AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. ee 


ARCHITECTS, 
SURVEYORS, 
ENGINEERS, and all 
BUILDING TRADES, 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF 


SPECIFICATION 


Ready, January 15, 1903. 


interested in the various branches of the 


should Order 


PRICE 5/-. By Post 5/9. 


SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR THE FORTHCOMING NUMBER :— 


Breweries, Maltings, and Public 


American Steel Construction : 


Part IV. 


With many Plans and Diagrams. 
By M. M. Stoan, Scranton, fas 


Electric Lighting and Power 
Schemes for Municipal Authorities. 
By Ernest KILBURN SeoTtT, 


: Qi: 


ARCHITECESURVEYOR f 


Houses. 
By STEPHEN WILKINSON. 


The Authority, Duties, and 
Liabilities of Architects, Engineers, 
and Quantity Surveyors. 


By ArtTHUR Houston, 
LE. 


Ll Se 


CNGINEE WilcN’ SPECISTNG 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. es : 
The Design of Public Libraries. 


By Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. 
Church Planning and Church 


Furniture. 


By ArtHur H. Ryan-TEnison, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


The Design of Elementary Schools. 
By S. JACKSON. 


Heating and Ventilation. 
By Oswatp Wuee ter, A.M.I.C.E. 


Contractors’ Machinery. 


By M. Powis Bate, M.I. Mech.E., 
wt Tntt.c.k. 


"(ACTS PRECEDENTS nie GAIN 


FOR: ALL? INTERESTED * IN * BVILDI 


Shoring, Hoarding, and Timbering. 


By Georce E:tis, M.Brit.Inst. 
Certified Carpenters. 


STANDARD 
TECHNICAL 
AUTHORITY. 


Tie ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW TBE, APT 


Cold Storage. 
By Anprew JounsTon, M.I. AY oF 
M.1.M.E., late Railway Commis. 
sioner, Queensland Government, 
and WiiaM F, Renpa tt, C.E. 


Chemistry and Physics of 
Building Materials. 
ByH. Kzmeron Dy39n. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent 
or Railway Bookstall, or direct from the Publishers. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with full List of Sections, 
Summary of Special Contents, and other Useful 
Information, will be sent free on application. 


TECHNICAL ORDER EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, AT ARUNDEL STREET, 
LIMITED. ONCE. STRAND, W.C. 
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Current Market Prices. 


FORAGE. £ 
Beans ‘ per qr. I 
Clover, best perload 4 
Hay, best .. do. 3 
Sainfoin mixture do, 3 
Straw 30 do. I 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor Oil, French per cwt. I 
Colza Oil, English do. I 
Copperas .. de perton 2 
Lard Oil .. percwt. 2 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate 4 do. I 
Do. red. do. I 
Linseed Oil, barrels do. I 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. oo 
Do. Russian do. o 
Pitch . per barrel o 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 6 
Soda, crystals. perton 3 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt. I 
Tar, Stockholm . .. perbarrel 1 
Turpentine percwt. I 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong ..  perton 65 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. = do. 6 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet do. II 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. 10 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. II 
Do. sheet, English 3lb. 
per'sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 
Do. pipe.. 4 do. 14 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. per ton 9 
Do. floor brads.. do, 9 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles Ae A do. 5 
Do. do. Mild bars do. 6 
Tin, Foreign SA do. II5 
Do. English ingots do. 116 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian do 24 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 24 
Do. Spelter a do. 19 
TIMBER, 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 
Do. Pitch do. 3 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 4 
Do. Petersburg do. 8 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & st per P.Std. 10 
Do. do. 4th &3rd do, 10 
Do. do. unsorted ag 5 
Do. Riga 6 
Do. Potscuburd ist Yellow a 16 
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ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (00., LIVERPOOL. 


BRICKS. 


RIDGE 


REO BRICK. 

A large Stock of best Red Facings, Light, 
Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. Also 
Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 
descriptions, including CHIMNEY POTS, 


own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 


The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


eoco00f 


ooo°o [o) oooc°o 
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TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS :-~. 
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STANLEY BROS., Lto., NUNEATON. 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. 
Gullies, @c. White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. 
Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. 
Staffordshire Quarries, @c. 


URCH 
ARCHITECTS Descrisanente 
DESIGNS JOINERY 


‘CAREFULLY 7 
CARRIED STAIRCASES 
OUT SPECIALITY , 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


SAWING 
PLANING 
MOULDING 


MORTICING 
TENONING 


DEALS & PLANKS 
. DEEPED 


| 428 


Glazed Stoneware Pipes. 


PATENT WIRED ROLLED GLASS. 


Sa NE 
SS 


Etec, 


il 


(About } inch thick.) 


Resists Fire. 
Hinders Burglars. 


Protects Life. 


Prevents A ccidents. 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED 
GLASS. | 


y PILKINGTON Bros., 


LIMITED. 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Polished Plate, Silvered and Bevelled 
Plate for Mirrors, 
SHEET AND ROLLED PLATE GLASS, 


Figured Rolled in a Variety of Patterns 
(White and Tinted). 


All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW 
GLASS, BRILLIANT CUTTING, BENDING, 
EMBOSSING, LEADED LIGHTS, &c. 


Telegrams: “PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” 
Telephone: Nat. Tel. No, 3. 


SAVES EXPENSE OF ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHTING. 


Increases the Light in Dark Rooms 
Cellars, Passages, &c.. 


s 
s 


riewdan Geta: gis a, Sa 
Deals, Petersburg 2ndYell. per P.Std.9 0 0 17 5 0 | Mahogany, Average Price { 
Do, do. White do. 18. x5)/0 I, 10) of} for Cargo, Honduras.. per ft.sup. 0 o 532 — 
Do. Swedish .. ie do Bers Ol TS ers 0,0 Do. African do. 0 0 3% ° — 
Do. White Sea : Gb fe Gh Se A a Do. St.Domingo do. 0-0 1340 ,OMOmG 
Do. Quebec Pine, rst., dow) <7) 15) 0 18 95) oun Do. Tobasco .. do. O] 10 1a.4 a as 
Do. do. end.. do. fey toh © _ Do. Cuba . do. 0044 SOMonews 
Do. do. grd &c. do. 10 15 G | r2)15) 0 Oak, DantzicandMemel perload 3 5 0 315 © 
Do, Canadian Spruce 1st do. — I2 0 10 Do. Quebec... do. 6 5 %o 610 o 
Do do. 3rd & 2nd do. 910 40. 10.5) <0 Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do. 160 0 I7, 10 %0 
Do. New Brunswick .. do. 7G ROS HOT NE) Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 315 0 (5 15 to 
Battens, all kinds Per P; Std) 6 10 ©” 160 0 Walnut, Odessa Crown do. 3.15: Ol es aes 
Flooring Boards tin. pre- Do. American . per ft.cube 0 2 o — 
pated, afr . persquare 0 9 g_ o11 6 — 
Oo. 2n Bi do (a) oO II 
Do. 31d &... aS % é 2 9 9 a | The Sale ha Church Relics.—Earl Stan- — 
hope, president of the Kent Archzological 
Harp Woops. Society, has asked Mr. Payne, the secretary 
bute Ouse per long aes ae of the Kent Archeological Society, to with- 
Box, Turkey per ton. 15.0 0 20 0 0. |, dtaw his opposition toy the sale of the 
aD ae aoe sup. 0 0 3$ 0 0 5 | Elizabethan stoup belonging to the parish 
WRG OT Ute eae ote ne ~ _ church of Malling, Kent. Dr. Tristram 
Elm, Quebec perload 4 00 5 2 6. delivered his judgment in favour of the sale. 
f x WROUGHT- 
Manufacturers of IRON GATES, &C, 
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EFFINGHAM HousgE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


DEc. 31, 1902. 
No. 412. 


SCALE oF ‘CHARGES. 


For Official Advertisements. 

Per Line 

Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s, d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements op o 9 

Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 


Advertisements A ' o 6 
Situations Watied or Vacant. 

_ Four lines or under (about 30 words) ., Ag ta 

_ Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. Sc ey 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS,, Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


An Architectural Causerice. 


A uistory of modern art 
or architecture is a history 
of dispute. Artists and architects are in a 
constant state of disagreement either among 
themselves or with the public and its officials. 
That is not a happy condition for anybody, 
but there is no hope for a change to peace 
and agreement whilst art and architecture 
are regarded as added embellishments instead 
of being intrinsic qualities. What could be 
more indicative of this fact than “art” fur- 
niture, as if that should be more beautiful 
than any other furniture. We are, indeed, in 
a pretty dilemma, and it is difficult to see 
the way out of it. On the one hand we have 
a so-called cultured class that looks on “ art” 
as its own possession, and reallv has a certain 
‘perception of good taste, while on the other 
hand is the great mass of the people whose 
taste is atrocious and whose ideas about art 
and architecture find satisfaction in the most 
degraded, foolish and ugly things. That is 
the position of modern times, and that is 
why so much dispute takes place among us, 
Past ages may cast a glamour over them- 
selves, but they witnessed no such disputing 
as ours. We cannot be blamed for all this 
arguing, for each man doubtless acts as 
seems right to him; but the fact remains, 
and it is a disquieting fact. 

Let us look into what has been done in 
regard to architecture in this country during 
the past year. There was the Liverpool 
Cathedral controversy—the Executive Com- 
mittee holding on doggedly to Gothic and 
all of us who thought that an injustice 
hammering away at the Committee till at 
last they gave in, abandoned their restriction 
to one style, and appointed Mr. Bodley and 
Mr. Shaw to advise them; and all this, be 
it remembered, after the dispute about the site. 
Then at Manchester the proposed extension 
of the Royal Infirmary on the Piccadilly site 
was the subject of a very long debate, though 
it ended pleasantly enough in the decision 


The Past Year. 


to build anew infirmary at Stanley Grove. 
At Edinburgh there was complaint to make 
about the new officers’ quarters at the Castle. 
At York the Corporation proposed to pull 
down the old gateway, which was protested 
against by the Dean and Mr. Bodley on the 
grounds that the increased traffic would 
endanger the Minster, a danger which was 
only avoided by a public-spirited citizen 
coming forward with the necessary money. 
At Conway it was proposed to “restore ” the 
Queen’s tower of the Castle. Of Richmond 
and the lovely view from its Hill we have 
had months of controversy because certain 
speculators wanted to put up their rows of 
hideous little houses. And in London there 
have been a score of important subjects for 
complaint or dispute during the year—the 
Council’s fiasco of a competition in connec- 


practically monoliths “with the attendant 
risk of undistributed pressure all coming on 
a single bed, and that under the plinth.” 
At Horsham the new Bluecoat Schools were 
completed from the designs of Messrs. Aston 
Webb and.E. Ingress Bell, and a start has 
been made at Birmingham with the very 
extensive university buildings designed by 
the same architects. At Colchester the new 
town hall was opened in May (Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., architect). At Welbeck 
Abbey the rebuilding after the fire of 1900 
has been going on steadily ; whilst through- 
out the country a vast number of municipal 
and other buildings have been erected, and an 
amazing number of chapels and churches. In 
London many notable buildings have been 
erected or begun—Mr. Collcutt’s ‘‘Lloyd’s 
Registry” has been finished with all its wealth 


UPTON COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE, 


tion with the new street (the assessors’ report 


| published last June after having been kept 


back for a year and a half!); the Piccadilly 
widening; Christ’s Hospital; the proposed 
County Hall involving the unnecessary 
demolition of the work of the brothers 
Adam; and, last, the new Vauxhall Bridge 
scandal. All these have been matters of 
dispute; and doubtless there is an equal 
number in store for us during the next 
twelve months. 

But leaving these subjects of controversy, 
let us just note some of the important 
buildings that have been begun or finished 
during the past year. Eminently first, the 


splendid fabric of Westminster Cathedral | 


has been completed, that red monument of 
genius which we may pride ourselves on 
possessing—the finest cathedral of modern 
times. Then at Truro another fine cathedral 


has been proceeded with, though there was | 


anxiety about the cracked bases of the piers, 
caused by the extremely-fine ground and 
scientifically-mixed mortar making the piers 


of beautiful interior decoration and costly 
fittings; the new Government offices in 
Whitehall have been commenced (what a 
dispute about these—revived in the House 
last August by Lord Balcarres discharging 
another diatribe at the Government, and 
Mr. Leonard Stokes making a final effort to 
get an outside architect engaged for the 
details) ; the third block of Admiralty build- 
ings (Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, architects) 
has been begun ; a good start has been made 
on the South Kensington Museum extensions; 
and many commercial buildings, hospitals, 
&c., have been completed. 

From an historical standpoint the past 
year is of course specially noteworthy for the 
coronation of King Edward VII., a ceremony 
followed by two knighthoods as a royal 
recognition of architecture—Sir William 
Emerson and Sir Rowand Anderson; anda 
ceremony, too, which inspired that admirable 
decoration of Westminster Bridge by the 
students of the Royal College of Art Modelling 
School. 
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As with new buildings, so with the old. 
Many of the latter have had to be pulled 
down or repaired by reason of city improve- 
ments, while considerable work has been 
going on at some of our cathedrals—the 
reparations of York Minster and Peterborough 
Cathedral were completed (the latter having 


cost £80,000 during the eighteen years occu- | 


pied in its repair); at Malmesbury Abbey 
the restoration has been proceeded with; 
at Chester Cathedral the south transept was 
restored as a memorial to the late Duke of 
Westminster ; and now it is reported that 
the west front of Exeter Cathedral is in some 
danger by reason of the weight of the roof. 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral the electric light 
has been installed through the generosity 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Sir 
Richmond has continued his decorations, 
and a fine memorial to Lord Leighton 
(by the late Mr. Onslow Ford) has been 


erected. Close by, the demolition of Christ’s | 
Hospital has been carried on, and grim | 
Newgate, too, has been put into the house- | 


breakers’ hands, after whom have come the 
builders of Mr. Mountford’s sessions house, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid just 
before Christmas. 

Several bridges came under consideration 
during the year-—London Bridge by reason 


of its widening, the effect of which is yet to | 


be seen; Blackfriars Bridge by the revived | 


proposal to complete its blocks with statuary, 
a proposal which was rejected ; a suggested 
bridge ‘across the Strand which would take 


the ‘cross traffic over to Waterloo Bridge; | 
the new Vauxhall Bridge, about which the | 


London County Council has been so ignorant | 
| former an utter failure financially. 


and pig-headed ; Westminster Bridge, where 
the late Mr. Thornycroft’s Boadicea group 
has been erected in bronze; and the little 
bridges at Sonning, on the Thames, where 
the picturesques old timbers will give way to 
a “nice lattice girder.” 

The question of ‘bricklaying came in for a 
good deal of discussion, and the “ Times” 
allegations of the “ca’ canny” methods of 


trade-unions, though denied flatly, were | ) 
_ byhis death may be fitly recognised by gazing | 
on the splendid cathedral into which he built | 


really never refuted—simply because they 


were true; while Mr. Stewart at the British 


Westinghouse Works at Manchester showed 
the alarming contrast between what could 


William | 


buildings against lightning has been studied 
with increased attention (the Lightning 
Research Committee having been formed) 
and professional questions of many kinds 
have been dealt with by the Institute, notably 
in regard to quantities and the standard form 
of building contract. 

Many new editions of important books 
were issued, and among new publications 
may be mentioned Mr. Russell Sturgis’s 
“Dictionary of Architecture and Building” ; 


| Mr. Inigo Triggs’s “Formal Gardens in 


England and Scotland”; the reprint of, the 
designs of Robert and James Adam by 
Thézard Fils; Mr. Spielmann’s “ British 
Sculpture and Sculptors of To-Day ag SME: 
Mowbray Green’s ‘“ Eighteenth-century 
Architecture of Bath”; the sixth and last 
part of Messrs. Belcher & Macartney’s “ Later 
Renaissance Architecture in England”; Mr. 


| Gotch’s book on the early work and Mr. 


Triggs’s measured drawings of the same 
period ; the selected examples of Piranesi’s 
work; Mr. Watson’s 
Decoration and Furniture in the Eighteenth 
Century”; Messrs. Anderson’s and Spiers’ 
“ Architecture of Greece and Rome”; Pro- 
fessor Lanciani’s “ New Tales of Old Rome”; 
the first volume of the newly-constituted 
British School at Rome; the Abydos volume 


| of the Egypt Exploration Fund; Mr. Vernon- 
Harcourt’s “Civil Engineering as applied | 
| in Construction’; Mr. 
| Joinery” ; and Mr. Whitelaw’s “ Surveying.” 


Ellis’s 


The exhibitions at Wolverhampton and 
Cork were held, neither very successful from 


an architectural point of view, and the | 
_ and elaborately with representations of birds 


The death-roll includes the names of a | 


few architects of some standing (Mr. W. G. 
Penty, of York, especially), but only one 
architect of eminence—but that one asso- 
ciated with a tragic end. Mr. Bentley, who 
died a few days before he was to be pre- 
sented with the Royal Gold Medal, was 
one of the greatest of modern church archi- 
tects. The loss which architecture sustained 


| his life, a building which will stand as a 


be done and what is done—a contrast between | 
1,800 bricks a day and the trade-union 400, | 


or the old 330 of the London County Council 


(the latter has reformed its Works Depart- | 


ment and appointed a Housing Manager, 
with marked success). 
There was the usual crop of competitions, 


|. African War. 


most of which were conducted ina proper | 
manner, though Mr. Norman Shaw’s award | 
as assessor for the Chelsea Baths wasreversed | 
and the conditions of the Leith Poorhouse | 


and one or two other competitions were 
unjust. 


Building accidents have been occasional | 
during the year, as might be expected, but | 
the Belfast Mill disaster in January, and the | 


catastrophe at All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place, were specially deplorable. 
Considerable attention has been given to 
fire-prevention (the amendment of the London 
Building Act following as a result of the 
terrible fire in Queen Victoria Street) and the 
reform of the by-laws in rural districts has 
been urged with zeal: while the protection of 


great memory of a great architect. 
Finally, we may briefly note that the con- 


“‘Double Choir of | 
Glasgow Cathedral” ; Lady Dilke’s “ French | 


“Practical | 


| mercy of the elements. 


IN THE WELSH 
MAR CHES.—IL. 


By CHARLES G. HARPER. 


(Concluded from p. 307, No. 411.) 


IELD-PATHS lead from Pembridge to 
Shobdon, a scattered village situated 

on a gentle hill and called originally by the 
Anglo-Saxon sceope-dun; literally “‘Sheep’s 
Hill.” It is now notable only for the neigh- 
bourhood of Shobdon Court, a red-brick and 
stone mansion of great size built during the 
eighteenth century by the Viscount Bateman 
of the period. The entrance to the lovely 
wooded park is untidy, and the great range of 
stables melancholy with its acres of broken 
windows. Everything is unkempt and dis- 
hevelled, and the Court nears the blighted 
appearance of a superannuated workhouse. 
Directly adjoining this melancholy place, 
whose wretchedness is the result of the extrava- 
gance and debaucheries of the Batemans of 
the Georgian era, is the church, rebuilt in the 
singular style to which that of the Pavilion 
at Brighton bears some resemblance. The 
charitable call it Byzantine. This egregious 
building stands on the site of the old church, 
pulled down for the purpose; a church, be 
it remarked, among the very foremost of our 
ancient Norman examples for interest and 
elaboration. It is a testimony to the high 
appreciation in which the three arches that 
are left are held when it is said that casts 


| have been taken of them for the Architectural 


Court in the Crystal Palace, as representing 
characteristic Norman decoration at its best. 
These arches are set up as “ picturesque 
ruins”’ in Shobdon Park, and are left to the 
The larger arch 
seems to have divided the nave from the 
chancel ; the two smaller ones were probably 
doorways. All are sculptured most richly 


and beasts and foliage in the grotesque and 
blood-curdling convention of the twelfth 
century—dragons and _ other mythical 
chimere, strange creeping and flying things 
that surely never flew or crept upon this 


_ earth or over it ; hideous knights and repulsive 


dition of the building trade during the past | 


twelve months has been very depressed, this 
being in some measure due to the South 


that the prospects in the forthcoming year 
are brighter. Let us hope that architecture 
will similarly improve its condition—not 
measurably in a year, for that is impossible, 


But one is grateful to see | 


but in a decade, the first of a new century | 


which shall witness the bringing together of 
the uttermost parts of the earth, the strange 
application of new science to human needs, 
and the general betterment of architecture as 
a living and not a dead factor in civilization. 


The German Municipal Exhibition will 


| be held next year in Dresden, its object 


being to illustrate municipal progress. Sec- 
tion rt will mainly concern street questions, 
section 2 will embrace building regulations 
and dwellings, section 3 will deal with 
architecture, painting and sculpture. The 
other sections will deal with matters quite 
outside the building interests. 


angels are carved, together with the charac- 
teristic Norman scroll- and knot-work ; and 
there is not a pin to choose, on the score of 
good or evil looks, between the angels and 
the demons, the dragons and the valiant 
knights, who cover all the available surface 
of these carved stones; they are all equally 
archaic. Yet, though the Norman was in- 
capable of making his saints and celestial 
beings appreciably less horrid of aspect 
than the fearful fauna with which his 
imagination peopled the infernal regions ; 
and though, if he had any sense of facial 
beauty or sweetness of expression, he could 
not put those graces into concrete form; we 
must none the less admire both the strength 
of his imagination and the technical ex- 
cellence, the virility and the rich appearance 
of his stone-carving. 

To the sylvan beauty of the hilly park of 
Shobdon succeeds a wide stretch of flat lands 
known at one time as Shobdon Marshes 


_ They have long since been drained. Here is 


Mortimer’s Cross, those fatal cross-roads that 
gave a name to the battle of 441 years ago. 
The traveller sees the peaceful country 
stretching away on either hand, with the 
‘* Mortimer’s Cross” inn and a cottage or so 
dotting the wayside. 

Here, on the level plain through which 
wanders the winding course of the River 
Lugg, was fought on Candlemas_ Eve, 
February 2nd, 1461, the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, so called from the proximity of the 
cross-roads, where, centuries before, the piety 
of the Mortimers had erected a wayside 
shrine. On this fatal field the contest raged 
until night, and not until darkness spread 
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over the scene could the Yorkists claim a 
victory. But when that victory was won, 
the neighbouring villages of Kingsland, 
Eardisland and Shobdon were spattered with 
the blood of the fugitives, strangers in the 
very heart of the victors’ feudal district. 
They were cut down and stabbed mercilessly 
to death with the pikes and bills of 
the peasantry, and amid this slaughter the 
Crown of England passed from the Lan- 
castrians to the Yorkists, whose head, the 
young Edward Mortimer Earl of March, 
became Edward IV. 

Past Croft Castle the road goes to Orleton, 
one of the loveliest villages in the Marches, 
whose natural scenery and old cottages 
alike beautiful. Within a circle of 
five miles from here is a very wealth of 
delightful cottage and old manor-house 
architecture. Luston is a fine sketching- 
round; Upton Court, now a farmhouse, 
one of the most perfect magpie-houses in the 
shires; and Nunupton Court, near Brimfield, 
a curious study in late fifteenth-century 
timberwork, with a seventeenth-century brick 
wing, adorned with some picturesquely 
designed chimney-stacks. 

If we retrace our steps a little way to 
Kingsland, we shall find there a thirteenth- 
century church with a unique Easter 
Sepulchre in the porch (illustrated on p. 326). 
Near by is the smaller village of Eardisland, 
with a very sketchable old half-timbered 
vicarage almost buried behind a_pheno- 
menally ancient yew hedge, carved tantasti- 
cally into the semblance of arboreal peacocks 
and round cheeses. Also, there is an ancient 
manorial pigeon-house beside the bridge 
that spans the River Arrow. The town of 
Leominster is four miles distant, and con- 
venient as a centre, although it cannot, I 
fear, be termed on the whole an interesting 
town. It has, it is true, an ancient Priory 
Church, of Norman and subsequent periods, 
and in the Grange, outside the town, you 
have the finest of John Abel’s town halls 
now turned into a private residence, having 
been sold by the brutish town councillors in 
1853 for £95; for the rest, Leominster 
(“Lemster,” they call it locally) streets are 
_ of the severe red-bricked Georgian type, 
with brass-knockers on the doors, and 
wooden porticos that look as though they 
had been stunted in their growth: an 
example of what scientific pundits term 
“arrested development.” But no more of 
Leominster ; that way lies exasperation. 


‘take it.” 
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THE LAW AND THE 
AR CHITECT.* 


By W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS. 


VERY architect has a more or less 
accurate idea of what a “contract” 

is. It is, roughly speaking, an agreement 
between two or more parties to do or to 
refrain from doing a certain thing. Con- 
tracts may be divided into many classes, but 
it will suffice for my present purpose to 
divide them into four great divisions, 7.c., 
oral, written, express, implied. aft 

An oral contract, as its name implies, is 
one made “by word of mouth” orally; a 
written contract is one reduced to writing. An 
implied contract is one implied or deduced 
from the circumstances of the case, the docu- 
inent embodying the contract 
or otherwise. An _ express 
contract is one the terms of 
which are, at the time of 
making it, defined in writing 
or openly uttered and avowed. 

It may be well at this stage 
to give an example of each. 
I say, “I will sell you my 
watch for £5”; you say, “I'll 
These words consti- 
tute a complete and binding 
oral contract. If these words 
be written and signed by both 
of us, a written contract is pro- 
duced, which, however, from a 
legal point of view, is no more 
binding or efficacious than its 
oral prototype. Evidentially 
it is better, no doubt; because 
(put in legal phraseology) 
litera scripta manet; the 
written word (or writing) re- 
mains. It cannot change or 
alter. 

Now, either of these con- 
tracts—written or oral—may 
contain other implied con- 
tracts 

An implied contract, as 
has been stated, is one which 
is not apparent on the face of 
the written agreement or was 


%* A paper read before the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland on Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1902. 


not spoken of when the oral contract was 
made, but is one which reason and justice 
dictate and which the law, therefore, pre- 
sumes that every man undertakes to perform. 


| It has, as the case may be, to be deduced 


from the writing, the intention of the parties, 
the circumstances of the case, or any or all 
of these things. We cannot have a better 
example of an express contract than the 
contract, be it oral or written, between you 
and me—I to sell and you to buy the watch. 
This may also be a very good example of an 
implied contract if you suppose in addition 
that | am a watchmaker and you are my 
customer. You come to me and buy a £5 
watch, and I sell it to you. This implies a 
contract on your part to pay me the £5 and 
on my part that the watch I sell you will 
perform its part, that is, keep fair time 
according to its class and price. 

There is yet another division of contract 
of such great importance that we cannot 
afford to ignore it—I refer to the division of 
written contracts into the two great classes 
of contracts under seal, or deeds, and contracts 
not under seal, or simple contracts, which 
latter may be either verbal or written, or 
constituted partly by writing and partly by 
word of mouth, or by the conduct of the 
parties. The distinction between these two 
classes of contracts is of vast importance, and 
dates back to a very early period in our 
history. I do not intend to dwell on this portion 
of the subject further than to say that 
contracts under seal are called specialty 
contracts, and contracts not under seal, 
whether in writing or not, are called simple 
contracts; and that the law has always 
regarded contracts under seal as much more 
solemn and important than simple contracts. 
We all know that in the Middle Ages 
learning, especially writing and reading, was 
the privilege of the few, these few being 
almost exclusively the priestly classes. 

Such being the state of public education, 
you can see how impossible it was for the 
vast majority of the people either to read or 
even sign their name. ‘Therefore some other 
means of testifying their consent to a docu- 
ment in a permanent way had to be arrived 
at. The seal supplied the want. 

Nowadays we look upon the sealing of a 
document as a trivial and unimportant 
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formality. Let me tell you, however, that it 
is more important than the signing. A man 
can by sealing a deed of conveyance and 
delivering it over to the party in whose 
favour it is drawn as effectually vest the 
property in him as if he had signed it in 
half a dozen places and in the presence of as 
many witnesses. 

We must now see how all this affects the 
architect. 


When a Retainer should be in writing 
and when sealed. 


We should consider what contracts should 
be under seal and what should be in writing, 
and what contracts and provisions the law 
implies. To do so we had best begin at the 
beginning and consider his relations with 
his employer, the contractor, the quantity 
surveyor, and the various other parties with 
whom he comes in contact in the practice 
of his profession. I shall now consider how 
the relationship of employer and employed 
arises, and to what powers it gives birth. 
To create this relationship a retainer of some 
sort is necessary. 

Although a written retainer is not usually 
necessary when an architect is employed by 
an individual, yet it is always advisable, and 
wherever possible should be obtained. 

There are, however, some occasions on 
which it is absolutely necessary :— 

(a) Where one is acting for a corporation, 
which expression, I may say, includes not 
only such bodies as our city fathers, but also 
railway companies, limited liability com- 
panies, &c. 
appointing an architect must not alone be 
in writing but must be under the seal of the 
corporation. Asa general rule these bodies 
have no power to contract otherwise. A mere 
resolution of a committee, or instructions 

“from a mayor, even though he be a lord 
mayor, will not enable the unhappy architect 
to recover his fees, if they retuse to pay, 
unless his retainer is under seal. The same 
applies to a doctor or solicitor—who are 
regarded as corporate officers. In the case 
of small contracts with contractors, and 
contracts made in the course of the business 
for the carrying on of which the company or 
corporation exists, the law is not so exacting. 
Certain corporations have in regard to certain 
contracts power to dispense with the sealing, 
while others have not. Some can only 


An agreement with one of these | 
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contract by seal afhxed in the presence of | building took; or, again, where an archi- 
possibly half a dozen officials; others only | tect was to be paid a certain sum before 


need one—-the secretary. 
with any of the formalities, whatever they 
may be, would render the transactions invalid 
and the expenses incurred in connection with 
them irrecoverable. Ofcourse, if the contract 
of retainer between the corporation and the 
architect is invalid, the contract between him 
or by him as agent for the corporation 
with the contractor would also be invalid. 
Wherever it is necessary to have the retainer 
or original contract under seal, it is also 
necessary to have all orders for extras 
approved of under seal, unless the original 
contract contains a power enabling the archi- 
tect to order extras. [Ranger v. Great Western 


| Railway Co. (1854), 5 H.L.C. 72.] 


Again, even though the contract has been 
properly sealed by the corporation, it may be 
invalid owing to its being made ultra vires, 
that is, beyond their powers. For example, 
a company is formed, and its memorandum 
of association (which is practically its charter) 
states it has been formed for the manufacture 
of soap. A contract with that company to 
build, say, a woollen mill for the purpose of 
carrying on that trade would: be ultra vires, 
and the expenses incurred would be irrecover- 
able against the company. The individual 
members of it, however, who signed the 


| contract and got the unfortunate architect 


and contractor into the fix would, I am glad 
to say, be personally responsible; but this, 
I fear, in many cases would be but a poor 
consolation. A precept of perfection in such 


_ cases is—consult your lawyer.: 


(b) Where that ancient Act of Parliament 
called by the invidious title of the Statute of 
Frauds applies. This Act, which was passed 
so long ago as the twenty-ninth year of the 
reign of King Charles II., makes a written 
agreement necessary in cases where the work 
to be done is not to be completed within 
one year from the date of the retainer. 
Where such is the case, the agreement or 
retainer must be in writing and be signed 
by the party to be charged therewith, or 
his agent. The statute does not apply 
where one of the parties can complete his 
work within the period, as where an archi- 
tect is to get a lump sum for certain plans 
—so long as the plans were finished before 
the year it did not matter how long the 


Non-compliance | starting work which was to be in full dis- 


charge for the work, it did not matter how 


_ long the work took, so long as the contract 


was capable of being completed by one of 
the parties within the year. 


Speaking of retainers, I need hardly point 
out that all Government appointments are 
only during his Majesty’s pleasure. 

However, in certain cases, where | the 
architect is employed by the* head of a 
department entrusted by statute with the 
carrying out of some Government work, the 
latter can be sued like a private individual, 
and the architect has the same rights against 
him. 


Bills of Quantities and the Architect’s 
Liability. 

I shall now consider bills of quantities so 
far as the architect is liable in respect of 
them. Of course, if the quantity surveyor is 
directly appointed by the employer or the 
contractor, the architect has nothing to say 
in the matter. However, as is almost invari- 
ably the case here, the quantity surveyor is 
appointed by the architect. It is generally 
thought that his appointment as architect 
enables him to do so with safety. But such 
is not always the case. It has been decided 
that where an architect was instructed to 
make plans, though with no instruction to 
obtain estimates or tenders, if he employed 
a quantity surveyor he did so on his own 
responsibility. Even in those cases where he 
was directed to obtain tenders it would seem 
that a certain amount of doubt exists. The 
trend of the decisions, however, points that in 
such last mentioned cases he has the power. 

To make assurance doubly sure, you should 
always have a clause empowering you to 
make the appointment inserted in the con- 
tract between youand your employer. That 
is in your retainer. Another important fact 
is that even though the architect has by 
special custom power to appoint-a quantity 
surveyor to take out the quantities, yet that 
gives him no authority to appoint one to 
measure up the additions or omissions. Of 
course, where the architect exceeds his 
authority and appoints a quantity surveyor 
where he should not have done so, he is 
lable to be made to pay him himself. 
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When the Architect is a Skilled Servant 
and when an Agent. 


The architect occupies two different posi- 
tions in the eye of the law with respect to 
his employer at different times in_ his 
employment. When drawing and preparing 
the plans he acts simply as the skilled 
servant of the person who employs him. 
When superintending and assisting in carrying 
them out he acts as agent for his employer. 
This is a most important distinction. 

For example, A employs an architect to 
make plans for a building for him, to get 
estimates, and to see that the work is done 
properly. The tenders arrive in due course, 
and one for, say, £10,000 is duly accepted. 
A tells his architect during the progress of 
the work that certain alterations or omissions 
have to be made, or perhaps the architect 
orders them without consulting A. Now, A 
is liable for the additional cost of these 
alterations, even though they were done 
without his knowledge, possibly against his 
will, and in face even of a direct agreement 
between himself and the architect that the 
cost of the work should not exceed £10,000. 
The reason of this is that the architect is 
acting within the scope of his agency, and 
the contractor has no knowledge of any 
limitation thereof. The only way A can 
protect himself is by giving the contractor 
notice of the limitation he has placed on 
his agent's (the architect’s) authority. [1 Y. 
and J. 37 (1826).] 

In the well-known case of [tex v. Peto an 
architect’s duties in regard to the carrying 
out of his plans has been well set out :-—““A 
person who ought to be in the general but an 
overlooker of the owner to see that the work 
is accurately performed.” Now it frequently 
happens that while a building is in course 
of erection the architect sees that some 
alteration, more or less extensive, would 
considerably improve his design. He causes 
this alteration (or omission) to be made It 
seems perfectly certain that without the 
express consent of the employer he has no 
authority whatever to materially alter the 
contract work as laid down in the drawings 
and specifications. If he does so, however, 
“and exceeds his authority this will not render 
invalid any contract he may have entered 
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into, as against the other contracting party, 
who if he has acted bona fide and without 


notice can recover against the employer, who 


_ employer. 


can in turn recover against the architect. 

In Cooper v. Langdon an architect ordered 
a deviation from a brick wall to a stone 
wall without the express authority of the 
The contractor carried out the 
alteration, but could not recover the cost 
against the employer. I am aware that in 
most contracts the architect has power to 
make additions and omissions. - Notwith- 
standing this, his power is limited. This 
view is supported in Itex v. Peto, where even 
in the face of a power authorising additions 
and omissions an architect was held to have 
no power to order deviations or variations. 

Again, in an Irish case, which some of you 
may remember —Herron v. Rathmines and 
Rathgar Improvement Commissioners (1892 )— 
it was held that such a power did not 
enable an architect to dispense with a con- 
siderable portion of the works. This case 
went to the House of Lords. In it Lord 
Macnaghten said, “If you move inwards 
one of the lines or sides of a prescribed work, 


so as to efface or cut off a substantial part of | 


the design, you are not deviating, you are 
simply mutilating the work.” 
I may mention here that it is very in- 


advisable to annex the quantities to or | 


make them a part of the contract, as in 
that case the court may hold that the contract 
on the builder's part was not to complete 
the works but merely to execute the quanti- 


ties as set out in the schedule of quantities | 


annexed to the contract. 
Certificates. 

I shall now say a few words regarding his 
liability of the architect to the contractor 
and to his employer in respect of certificates 
and otherwise. 

The architect is usually the person ap- 
pointed in the contract on whose certificate 
the contractor is paid. If the former refuses 
to give it he is frequently sued by the con- 
tractor on the ground that he is insufficiently 
paid, that the amount certified for is in- 
accurate, and that the architect has been 


_ careless or shown want of skill in its pre- 


| contractor 


This is not sufficient. Unless the 


paration. 
roves fraud or collusion he 
Pp 


cannot recover. The architect is only bound 
to give an honest decision according to his 
lights [Stevenson v. Watson: 4 C.B.D. 148 
(1879)]. Even undue delay incertifying, unless 
it be coupled with fraud, will not enable the 
contractor to recover against the architect, 
neither would inaccuracy in or non-feasibility 
of the plans, specification or bills of quantities 
supplied to the contractor by the architect 
warrant the former in bringing an action 
against the latter. 

The whole question of liability as between 
the architect, his employer, the quantity 
surveyor, and the contractor is one of 
agency. Anything an architect does within 
the limits of his agency and in good faith 
will be sustained. Any act ultra vives or 
tinged with fraud causes him to be per- 
sonally liable. If he orders materials or 
directs new work, he is acting beyond his 
authority and thus incurs personal liability. 

Now, sorme defences which the architect 
could very properly make against any action 
by the contractor would be bad as against 
the employer, because he occupies a different 
position towards the latter. As between 
the architect and his employer, the former 
is bound to exercise reasonable skill and 
care in the discharge of his duties, and is 
consequently liable for negligence. He is 
also liable for ignorance, want of skill or 
neglect, mistakes in design, the employment 
of improper materials in the works by 
neglect of proper supervision, or by giving 
unsound advice on_ professional matters. 
In such cases an architect who loses his fees 
only has much to congratulate himself upon. 
Happily such cases are rare. 

Although, as I have told you, the architect 
is not liable to the contractor for negligence 
or delay in the preparation of his certificate, 


_ yet such is not the case as between the archi- 


tect and his employer. The giving of the 
certificate by the architect is usually a con- 
dition precedent to the payment of the 
contractor by the employer. This, however, 
is purely a matter of arrangement, and de- 
pends entirely upon the terms set out in the 
contract and conditions. In the absence of 
a special condition requiring a certificate of 
approval from the architect or the contractor, 
the latter would by common law be entitled 
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to payment on completing the work with 
good material and labour and to the best 
of his ability. He is not bound to satisfy 
either the architect or the employer. He has, 
subject as before, merely to do the work in 
such a way,as would satisfy a reasonable 
man. 

A certificate need not be in writing unless 
the contract so provides. A verbal approval 
would in that case be sufficient. 

In granting the certificate the architect is not 
acting in a judicial capacity, but simply as a 
professional man, and as such is responsible 
to his employer for his own negligence or 
that of any assistant whom he employs in its 
preparation. Both the contractor and the 
employer are bound by the 
final certificate, and the latter 
must pay the amount certi- 
fied, excepting in cases of col- 
lusion or fraud. He must 
pay, even though the work 
is not executed in the way 
required by the contract or 
work is done that was not 
ordered. Where the contract 
declares the architect to be 
the proper person to certify 
for the works and extras, 
and adds that his decision is 
to be final between the par- 
ties, it is so. 

Good year v. Mayor of Wey- 
mouth.—In this case a con- 
tractor sued for work done 
under the contract and extras. 
The architect’s contract con- 
tained a clause similar to 
what I have just mentioned. 
His final certificate was held 
to be sufficient to debar the 
defendants from raising the 
question as to whether there 
was any order in writing for 
the extras, the judge observ- 
ing: “If you employ an ar- 
chitect who does not know 
his business, and who certifies 
that he is satisfied when he 
ought not to express satis- 
faction, you must be bound —_ 
by his mistake.” 
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If for any reason an architect feels that he 
is not justified in issuing his final certificate 
he should give the contractor his reasons for 
this, so that the latter may have an oppor- 
tunity of remedying defective workmanship 
or materials, and thus become entitled to the 
certificate. If the .architect, acting in col- 
lusion with the contractor. improperly grants 
a certificate it can of course be set aside, as 
fraud vitiates everycoutract. Yet,strange as 
it may seem, you can so draw your con- 
ditions and contract that even fraud will not 
vitiate them; all that need be done is that 
the intention of the parties to that effect be 
clearly expressed. (Tullis v. Jacson, 1892, 3 Ch. 
441.) Incertain cases, even though the grant- 
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ing of a final certificate is made a condition 
precedent to the payment of the contractor, 
yet the latter is relieved from this condition. 
The cases in which this arises are chiefly 
where there is fraud and collusion between 
the employer and the architect; where the 
architect without due reason, and to prevent 
or delay payment to the contractor, retuses to 
certify ; where the employer has to appoint 
an architect to certify and refuses to do so; 
where the architect empowered to certify 
cannot by the act of the employer obtain access 
to the buildings for purposes of examination, 
&c.; where by act of God the granting of 
the certificate is rendered impossible; or 
where the architect dies before granting the 
certificate, and the contract contains no pro- 
vision as to appointing a successor. In any 
of these cases the obtaining of the certificate 
by the contractor is dispensed with. 

In the absence of fraud a final certificate is 
in the eye of the law practically a judgment 
for a liquidated amount and can be recovered 
by summary process. 

I have now nearly finished about certifi- 
cates, but before I close I must point out that 
great care should be exercised in the pre- 
paration of a final certificate, as an inaccurate 
final certificate once issued cannot afterwards 
be amended. The architect by giving it has 
exhausted his powers and become functus 
officio, and has no power to interfere further 
[jones v. Jones, 17 L.J.0.B. 170 (1648) 9a 
totally bad certificate, strange as it may 
seem, has an entirely different effect, and does 
not interfere with the powers of the architect 
to issue a new one, the reason being that as 
the certificate issued is bad it isin the eye 


of the law no certificate; the architect is — 


therefore in the same position as if he had 
never issued one [Cook v. Ipswich Local Board, 
L.R6 OFB.451 (r8 745) 4. 

There is just one more point in connection 
with certificates to which I will allude, and 
that is the importance of disclosing to the 
contractor’s sureties the fact (if such be the 
case) that the approval of the architect, or 
of the architect and some other person or 
persons, must be obtained before the con- 
tractor can claim payment. If this is not 
disclosed the sureties are discharged from all 
liability. 


ee 
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Now, you will no doubt have seen by this 
how very important it is that the contract 
between the parties should be as near per- 
fection as skilled draughtsmanship can make 
it. When no lawyer is at hand, the archi- 
tect must act on his own initiative. In 
view of such an emergency it is absolutely 
essential that he should have at least an 
elementary knowledge of the various branches 
of the law which are most likely to arise 
in the pursuit of his profession—the law 
of contracts (what constitutes a contract, 
the different kinds of contracts, what is 
necessary to their validity, and the proper 
construction of ordinary contracts); the 
law of easements, rights of way, lght, 
water, support to land, &c.; a knowledge 
of the duties, 


of arbitrators, the drawing of 


powers and responsibility | 
awards, | 


submission to arbitration, &c., specific per- | 


formance, 


own powers and duties as architects. This 


negligence, damages, and their | 


may seem to youa rather big ‘dose of law | 
for anyone but a lawyer, but, I assure you, © 


sufficient information for your purposes on 


all these points could easily be conveyed in | 


about a dozen lectures such asI am now 
giving. The benefit to your clients and to 
yourselves would be inestimable. The lawyer 
would benefit by it too, as by the informa- 
tion you had acquired you would be able 


to see the limitations of yourown knowledge | 


and judge when his assistance would be 
useful to you. The influence of the architect 
with some legal knowledge would be of 
immense service, and could only tend towards 
good. 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.—V. 


(By Our Special Contributor.] 
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[For practical details of slating see previous 
articles in Tue Buitpers’ JourNat, 
January 8th and January 22nd, 1902.] 


homogeneous ; parts of it are electro-positive 
to other parts. Let the student take a piece 
of pure zinc anda piece of pure carbon, place 
them side by side in a glass of dilute sulphuric 
acid —there should be no appreciable action 
until the carbon and zinc are connected with 
a wire or are caused to touch, when action 
immediately sets up. But even if we could 
have pure metals it would be impossible to 
use them in structures without direct or 
indirect connection with dissimilar metals 
and substances. In the short list: zinc, lead, 
tin, iron, copper, platinum, carbon, each 
substance is electro-positive to all those 
which succeed it. Why is it that zinc, lead 
and tin do not oxidise more freely than 
iron? They, in fact, do oxidise more freely 
than iron, but the action is stopped because 
the first film of oxide covers the metal like a 
paint and prevents further action. Iron, on 
the other hand, is not protected in the same 
way by its brown oxide (coating iron with 
magnetic oxide of iron, the Barff process, 
isa mode of protecting iron from destruc- 
tive rusting). Iron rusts unequally; it pits 
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and eats away in spots; if the decay | 


were uniform, the life of an exposed iron 
structure would be more easily calculated 
than it is. When iron and zinc are in 


contact the zinc oxidises and prevents the — 


iron oxidising. The coating of zinc on 
‘“ galvanized’”’ goods does not remain, but 
it disappears with fair uniformity. It per- 
forms two functions: (a) it acts as a paint 
and protects the iron from the oxygen of 


_the atmosphere and from moisture; and (b) 


when slight scratches are made through it 
to the iron, small abrasions, rubbed corners, 
&c., its film of oxide is not so absolutely 
protective as to prevent sufficient action to 
preserve the iron from rusting at these small 
bared parts. If, however, a considerable 
area of iron is bared relatively to the area 


_ covered with zinc in the immediate neigh- 


RON is called galvanized iron when it is | 


coated with zinc. 


Iron is prepared for | 


galvanizing by first washing in water to | 


which has been added 1 cent. of 


per 


sulphuric acid, and afterwards scouring with | 
sand; it is next dipped in chloride of zinc, | 


and then into a bath of molten zinc. 
name galvanized iron is only justifiable when 
we understand the way in which the zinc 
coating protects the iron beneath it. The 
oxidation of any metal is the result or the 
occasion of electricai action. 
metals which are dissimilar touch, though 
the electric potential is the same within the 
body of the metals, owing to their good 


conductivity, the layer of air close to one ' 


The | 


When two | 


metal is of a different potential to that close | 
to the other metal; and if there is a liquid | 


connection between the extremities of the 


pieces of metal there will be an electric © 
current which may be maintained by electvo- | 


lytic action. The metal which is electro- 
positive to the other will oxidise, and the 


other will not oxidise and will in some cases | 


build up and increase. For example, if we 
connect a piece of zinc and a piece of copper 
with a wire and dip the “plates’”—the 
copper plate in asaturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, and the zinc plate into a porous 
earthenware pot containing dilute sulphate 
of zinc, so that the porous pot also dips in the 


sulphate of copper solution—the zinc will , 


dissolve, strengthening the sulphate of zinc | 
solution, and the copper plate will increase | 


in weight, weakening the sulphate of copper 
‘solution. Every person having to do with 
metals in structures should understand this 
simple thing. It naturally occurs to ask why, 
then, will a metal rust which is apparently 
not in contact with a different metal? The 
-answer is that no piece of metal is absolutely 


bourhood of the bared spots, the zinc will 


not protect the iron, and sheets will rust into | 


holes like ordinary uncoated sheets. 
student should compare a zinced (or gal- 
vanized) bucket with one made of ordinary 
tinned plate; let him scratch the bottom of 
the zinced bucket (a number of good rough 
scratches or bare a small area) and also 
the bottom of the tinned bucket; place 
some salt and water in each. 


will soon show as brown streaks of rust, 


and in the other they will not show at | 


all or very slightly (buckets are compared 


here, but for the purpose of experiment the | 


student should use a tinned vessel of less 
value than a bucket). 


the employment of “galvanized” iron has 
limitations which should be understood. 
Oxide of zinc is soluble in sulphuric acid, 
so that the zinc coating has a short life in 
situations where it is acted on by such acids; 
it is also soluble in alkaline solutions. The 
painting of galvanised iron in such situa- 
tions is useful as protecting the oxide from 
these dissolving agents, but it should be 
remembered that if it is absolutely protected 
from oxidising it ceases to have its galvanic 
protective properties. A zinc surface will 
not “‘keep”’ oil paint unless it has been pre- 
pared for it by washing the surface with a 
mordant (that given in Rivington’s Notes, 
vol. iil, p. 436, is: Soft water, 64 parts, and 
of chloride of copper, nitrate of copper, 
at OS ee hydrochloric acid, each 1 
art). 
E Tin is also electropositive to iron. Why 
does the scratch on the tinplate rust? The 
reply to this is that oxide of tin is so 
insoluble, such an absolutely good coating, 
that the first thin film perfectly interrupts 
electrolytic action and the iron is then not 
rotected. Zinc-covering is good, because it 
1s moderately protected by its oxide, but not 
gpa itel gy 


Coating iron with | 
zinc is an exceedingly valuable process, but | 


The | 


He will | 
find in the tinned bucket that the scratches | 
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This matter may appear to be taken out 
of its proper place, but it is suggested by 
our having reached the roof of the main 
building. The ironwork of eaves gutters 
is rarely ever properly painted aiter it has 
been put up; parts of it cannot be reached 
by the most conscientious house-painter, and 
the ordinary painter as a rule only paints 
what can be seen from the ground. The use 
of galvanized eave-gutters, &c., is justifiable. 
In some situations a corrugatéd galvanized 
iron roof- covering is better than a slate 
covering. Sometimes the slated roofs of low 
structures get bad treatment: things are 
thrown upon them which break the slates, 
and, if there is a family, both boys and girls 
mount upon them, to the injury of the roofs. 
It is almost impossible to mend a slated roof 
to be as good as new. The best all-round 
roof-covering is no doubt good slates, and 
one may be disposed to judge that a 
galvanized roof owes its existence to motives 
of present economy, but this is by no means 
always the case. In my practice I fre- 
quently make use of corrugated galvanized 
roofing where I think it best. 

Where hay barns are made of simple corru- 
gated iron it is found that they “sweat” 
inside; there is much condensed moisture. 
My way of applying corrugated iron is to 
frame the roof; having trusses of the proper 
proportions and at the proper distance apart, 
light purlins are laid on the trusses 2ft. 6in. 
to 3ft. apart; the roof is now sheeted on 
the purlins with rin. sheeting, the sheeting 
felted ; the felt is well coated with hot tar 
and pitch, and the corrugated sheets are 
laid upon this. Mortar (common mortar or 
Portland-cement mortar) should not come 
into direct contact with galvanised iron. 

In no matter do we moderns fail more 
absolutely than in neglecting to make an 
architectural feature of upright pipes (spout- 
ings : the modern sanitary requirements have 
produced bundles of pipes, external soil- 
pipes and ventilating pipes). Upright pipes 
are struck on to buildings; ways are cut 
for them through strings and cornices, and 
the appearance, where it is not absolutely 
offensive, suggests afterthought. An ancient 
gargoyle might discharge a shower bath 
upon your head, and be, so far, inconvenient ; 
but it was an architectural feature; it wasa 
deliberate part of the building : the modern 
pipes are almost as distinct from the building 
as are the overhead telephone wires that 
enter at the corner of some window. It is 
exceedingly easy to criticise, and, indeed, 
architects and artists are particularly prone 
to criticise ; it is so easy to find fault. The 
hubbub may be about the griffin, about 
Sir W. Richmond’s mosaics, or about the 
Vauxhall Bridge. What is most wanted is 


| constructive work, not destructive criticism. 


Talking to an artist friend some time ago, 
[held forth on the big whole-hearted way 
in which high-class sculpture is made use of 
on public buildings in Paris as compared 
with what is done in London, and I instanced 
the two or three images on the National 
Gallery. My friend replied, “They have 
nothing in Paris equal to Landseer’s lions.” 
We appear to mistake the structural parts 
of a building for decoration ; our columns, 
&c., ought to have obvious duty to do: they 
may be decorated, but they themselves are 
not decorations. Temples, Pagan and 


| Christian, were built for the purposes of 
' religion; castles were built with regard to 


military requirements; and we take the 
parts of these structures and arrange them 
in what we imagine are ornamental forms 
for structures that are neither temples nor 
fortifications. Our street architecture is 
like advertisement hoardings, showing much 
effort and some ingenuity to direct particular 
attention to special businesses. Possibly this 
cannot be prevented, but our large Govern- 
ment buildings should at least produce some 
effect of calm in our noisy metropolis. One 
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wonders that there any British sculptors ; they 
get so little encouragement by public employ- 
ment. We should decorate our public build- 
ings; we should write our history upon them 
as Phidias told his stories in his sculptures 
on the Parthenon. This is perhaps too wide 
a digression from the business of our plain 
little house : its simple downspoutings do not 
appear on the elevations shown, they exist 
however at the back: the rainwater is saved 
in a concrete rainwater tank for laundry 
purposes, because the “ water-supply ” is from 
a peaty source and it is somewhat discoloured. 

There is no good argument against forming 
flues in walls of cement masonry for rain- 
waterand forsoil pipes and ventilating pipes ; 
in my own practice I do it with satisfactory 
results. In a large boarding school recently 
completed I carried up through cement 
masonry walls heavy 4in. cast-iron spigot 
and socket lead-jointed pipes at suitable 
places to serve for these various purposes. I 
was careful to have these pipes perfectly 
straight in the whole height of the house, 
with complete provision for easy sponging 
out and cleansing if at any time it became 
necessary to do so, The next best thing to 
making an architectural feature of a structural 
necessity is to hide it. Another time I shall 


probably use smooth glazed stoneware pipes | 


carefully jointed and well surrounded with 
the cement-mortar as being smoother and 
consequently cleaner than the cast-iron pipes 


which were merely coated with Dr. Angus | 


Smith’s solution. 

A very important consideration in de- 
signing a house is ventilation. 
have too much fresh air, and the only limita- 


We cannot | 


tion to provision for ventilation is made by | 


the inconvenience of draughtiness and the 


trouble and expense of heating large volumes | 


of fresh air to a comfortable indoor tempera- 
ture: 
changing. An important part of the purpose 
of a house is to make the conditions equable : 
in large buildings if expense is not spared 


The outdoor conditions are constantly © 


this equality of temperature and purity of | 


air may be obtained by mechanical means 
manipulated by a trained staff of attendants, 


but in common dwelling-houses mechanical | 


appliances and a special staff are not avail- 
able. Yet for proper ventilation some mani- 
pulation is necessary. It should be of the 
simplest possible kind. It is obvious that in 
mild calm weather the windows may be 
opened widely, and the conditions made as 
nearly outdoor as possible; in rough, stormy 
and wet weather the windows must be closed, 
and strong draughts of cold air must be 
excluded, but the purity of the air breathed 


is of just as much importance at one time as | 


another. Incountries where there are longer 
and warmer summers than ours good air is 
promoted by the arrangements for coolness. 
The living-room of. Syrians is the draughty 
opening, arched or otherwise, between two 
abutment-like rooms, and the family sleep 
at night-lying on the flat house-top or roof. 
The evil effects and the discomfort of defective 
ventilation are not as immediately obvious 
as some other evils, and in this country there 
is great danger of the ventilation, especially 
in middle-class dwellings, being insufficient. 
The good practice is extending of keeping 
one’s bedroom-window more or less open at 
night ; there is not much danger of draught 
if the window is in the same wall as the 
fireplace. For the ventilation of this house 
special ventilating flues are constructed, and 
there are openings from the various rooms 
connecting the rooms (close to the ceilings) 
with these flues; these openings have louvre 
valves which may be opened or shut, but 
as a rule they are kept permanently open. 
There are also openings to the outer air at 
the heads of the windows, which may also 
be closed if necessary, but which, as a rule, 
are kept open. There is no particular virtue 
in the ventilating flue except that it provides 
a convenient means of connecting the 


openings on inner walls with the outer air. 
Owing to the shape of the roof, when wind 
is blowing there will, as a rule, be an upward 
draught, but there will also be occasional 
downdraughts, and there is no objection to 
this provided that a draught is not felt in 
the room. I give no particular weight to 
arguments in favour of bringing in fresh air 
at a low level; if there is a fairly free con- 
nection with the outside air at the upper part 
of rooms of moderate height, which are not 
crowded (ordinary living-rooms of a house 
of this kind are not crowded), which have a 
fireplace, and which have windows free to 
open or shut, the operation of diffusion 1s 
sufficient for their proper ventilation. There 
is good reason to object to air being intro- 
duced to country houses by openings close to 
the ground, because moist air is thus intro- 
duced. The objection to ventilation which 
is worked by a gale of wind is that it works 
best when it is least needed. In regard to 
the subject of downdraughts in chimneys 
during stormy weather, I have sat ona 10of 
for hours in a gale of wind investigating this 
question. The downdraught occurs when 
there is apparent calm at the chimney-pot. 
While there is a breeze across the chimney- 
pot the flue is drawing vigorously, but the 
breeze occasionally ceases, and then air passes 
down the flue, carrying the smoke down 
with it. The explanation is simple. Owing 
to the various surfaces of roofs and 
walls being set at various angles, the reflected 
currents of air from these surfaces interlere 
and produce points of extra pressure ; these 
points are continually changing about with 
the varying force and direction of the wind, 
and it is when such a point coincides with 
the top of a chimney-pot that there is a 
downdraught. The best cure for this defect 
is to carry up the flue to a point beyond the 
region of these extra pressures. Some mild 
cases may be cured by having two outlets for 
the smoke some distance apart; these outlets 
should be furnished with oversetting valves. 
It is exceedingly unlikely that both openings 
shall be at the same time in two points of 
extra pressure; in such a case both valves 
would shut, and the smoke would be confined 
in the flue; at all events, it could not .issue 
at these points. If we suppose one valve to 
shut, the smoke issues by the other valve, and 
there is no downdraught. It is important 


that a flue shall be regularly ‘‘ gathered” - 


in at the fireplace opening; it should be 
moderate in size, proportioned to the size of 
the average fire. In these few remarks on 
the subject of ventilation I make my con- 
fession of faith. There is no desire to enter 
on any controversy ; the expression of un- 
belief is not made; in this matter there 
should be room for toleration. 

Battening, Studding and Stoothing of Out- 
side Walls.—It would be convenient to have 
a single definite technical term for this 
work. Battening is a generic name; stud- 
ding is applied to stud partitions: so that 
stoothing, if it were generally: accepted, 
would be a good definite name. I! have 
not a clear idea as to how widely the word 
‘““stoothing”’ is used. I know that it is 
used in Yorkshire. I have seen the question, 
“What is stoothing?” in a Building Con- 
struction examination paper— I think for the 
Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers. Recesses were formed in 
the masonry of the walls where an outside 
wall is continued by an inside wall, as at the 
north-west corner of the morning-room and 
of the bedroom over. It has already been 
said that wood plugs were built in to which 
the stoothing can be nailed ; the stoothes are, 
say, 2in. by 1in.; they should be spiked both 
to the joists above and the joists below if 
they are placed fairly over one another, or 
the bottom ends may rest on the finished 
flooring and stitched to it; if this be done, 
for the moderate height of these walls spiking 
to two intermediate rows of plugs is enough 


| 
| 


| 4lt. over the floor. | 


fastening. Care is to be taken to bring the 
faces of the stoothes into one plane, so that 
the plasterer will have no undue levelling-up 
with his coarse stuff. Care should be taken 
to put in such filling-pieces as may be neces- 
sary to interrupt communication between 
the air-spaces of the stoothing and the ceiling 


_ above and the floor beneath, to prevent rats 


or mice having highways between the roof 
and the ground. To prepare for stoothing, 


instead of the wood blocks previously de- 


scribed, small plugs of breeze-concrete may 
be put in; levelling pieces of wood may be 
needed to keep the stoothes out to the proper 
plane. Wherever a piece of wood is placed 
as packing, or when wedging with folding 
wedges or otherwise, it should be remem- 
bered that the timber will probably dry and 
shrink and the piece may drop out; it is 


| advisable to drive in a nail, which will 


_ the ground floor in the dairy and store. 


prevent it moving out of its place. 

There are two little pieces of stud wallson 
On 
the first floor there is a stud wall between the 
small bedroom called a dressing-room ; the 
walls between the bathroom, linen-room and 
bedroom are also stud walls The bath- 
room and passage floors are at a lower level 
than that of the bedroom, consequently this 
wall for about 3ft. high may be said to 
separate the kitchen from the bathroom ; this 
piece is formed in concrete. The bathroom 
and passage floors are of concrete, strengthened 
with light steel joists; the floors are surfaced 
with tiles, and the walls are also tiled for 


The detail drawings do not show the 


| tonguing and grooving, which is not omitted 


in the best work. In practical work the 
time of draughtsmen is economised, and an 
omission of this kind in the drawing is made 
up for by a few words in the specification ; 
it is also advisable to mark some notice of it 
on the drawing. Great careshould be taken, 
when the work is to be let by contract, to 
make everything as clear as possible. I 


| acted a short time ago as one of three arbi- 
_ trators to settle a dispute between a contractor 
_ and owner over a matter of this kind. The 


architect who designed the work was one of 
high repute in the profession; but the con- 
tract was a very loose one: the first-floor 
ceiling (next the roof) was marked roughl 

in common writing ink on the contractors 
copy of the drawings as being 1ft. higher 
than as shown by scale; and to raise the 
walls for this amount involved consider- 
able changes in valleys; a chimney was 
affected; and there was a gable with a 
carved-stone barge-coping. The contractor 
proceeded with the work to scale; he said 


_ that he did not notice the rough figure ; there 
was no clause in the conditions (indeed, 


presence. 


there were no proper conditions) to say that 
figures were to be taken in preference to 
scale. The contractor declared that he did 
not know how the figure came upon his 
drawing ; in a letter the architect declared 
that he put on the figure in the contractor's 
The contractor produced a paper 


_ of variations which he said he had received 


| mentioned. 


| the contractor. 


from the architect, and this change was not 
We decided that both parties 
were to blame, and we put two-thirds of the 
blame on the architect and one-third on 
The owner, however, was 
mulcted in the cost of the architect’s care- 
lessness. In this case the job was a small 


_ one, and quantities had not been taken for it 


by a quantity surveyor. In many cases the 
reprehensible practice is followed of allowing 
the quantity surveyor to settle the details ; 
and a specification is loosely written after 
the quantities are prepared. Again, design- 
ing and working-out of important large 
details after a contract has been signed 
renders the contract a non-competitive one, 
and leads to huggermugger and adjustment. 
which should be carefully avcided. 
(To be continued. ) 
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LEVELLING STAFF.* 


By G. W. HERDMAN, B.SC., A.M.LC.E. 


Nal engineer probably uses a level and 
staff as muchas any other instru- 
ments in connection with the preliminary 
investigations for a scheme or the setting- 


out of works in progress. They are used for — 


vertical measurements as the chain or tape 
is used for horizontal measurements, the 
graduated staff taking the place of the chain, 


whilst the level may be compared to the | 


arrow fixed in the ground as the chain 
is moved forward for a new measurement. 
The level merely marks a fixed level plane, 


and the differences between the readings on © 


the staff when held on two points as seen 


through the telescope looking alqng that — 


plane gives the difference of level between 
these two points. The comparison between 
two consecutive observations on the staff 
shows the amount of “rise” or “ fall” 
between the two points where the staff 
was held, and hence if the height of 
one point above datum (say Ordnance 
datum) is known the height of all 
others of a series can be reduced in 
succession by “rise” and “ fall.” 

The reading on the staff seen through 
the telescope shows the amount the 
point where the staff is held is below 
the level plane. Hence, if the height 
of that plane (or “collimation level”) | 
is known, the height of any other point 
where the staff is held can at once be 
reduced by subtracting that reading 
from the “collimation level.” This 
method of reducing levels from col- 
limation entails less work than the 
“ rise’ and “ fall,” and has the advan- 
tage of enabling one to obtain the 
reduced level of any particular obser- 
vation without working out the re- 
duced levels of all the previous obser- 
vations. If merely the difference of 
level between two points is required, 
. nothing could be simpler than to find 
it by the “rise and fall” method, but 
in almost all cases many levels are 
wanted, and they are wanted as re- 
duced levels in connection with some 
datum. The readings, as seen on the 
staff, are merely steps by means of 
which the reduced levels are got. least 

The object of the direct-reducing | 
levelling staff is to lessen the arith- 
metic necessary to convert the readings 
of observations into reduced levels, 
and though the readings are still merely 
steps towards the final result, with this 
staff they have the two last figures 
at least the same as the reduced level, so 
that all arithmetic to the right of the decimal 
point is avoided. The staff may be any 
number of feet in length, and may be 
graduated according to any pattern which 
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| which is F—L, the result is the reduced level 
F:d—Rv as before, or (F—L)+A’a. 

It has not been found inconvenient in the 
| field to have the staff at one time zero end 


the user findsconvenient. It differs essentially | 


from the ordinary levelling staff in having | 


a shoe, which slides on the staff at the end 
with the maximum graduations, and which 


| 


can be extended and fixed at any particular © 


hundredth of a foot soas to lengthen the staff 
by the amount of that extension. 

The method of using it is as follows: 
Having set up the level, the height of the 
instrument above datum, which is collima- 
tion level, is obtained as usual by adding 


consequently is a whole number without | 


decimals. 
position of the level are now taken with the 
staff inverted—i.e., the shoe on the ground— 
and the reduced level is obtained by adding 
the veading to the “datum level.” 
amount to which the shoe is extended only 
has to be altered when the collimation level 
is altered—i.e., when the instrument’s position 
has been altered. 

The reason for extending the shoe and 
inverting the staff is explained thus (using 
capitals for the feet and small letters for 
the decimals): Let the length of the staff 
be L and the collimation level Fd; then 
the shoe is to be extended ‘d, and “datum 
level” is P-d—L'd=F-—L, a whole number. 
If the staff be held zero end down on a point 
and the reading be R’'r, the reduced level 
of the point will be (collimation level— 
reading)=F'd—Rr. If the staff be held shoe 


end downwards the reading will be (say A‘a) 
=L'd—R'r; adding this to “ datum level,” 


All other observations from this | 


The | 


down and at another shoe end down. It is 
usual to book the feet of the reading in the 


English Interior Woodwork of the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

Few can doubt the present healthy and 
growing affection for the production of the 
Renaissance period in English architecture. 
If discerned by no worthier test than the 
output of the technical publisher, it must be 
apparent that there is a large public for the 
many volumes on Jacobean and Georgian 
work which have recently made their ap- 
pearance. Messrs. Belcher and Macartney’s 
book has only recently been completed ; 
Mr. Gotch’s work of almost equal size is 
well known, and he has recently published 
another book on the Early Renaissance period. 
In addition we have had “Some architectural 
works of Inigo Jones,” by Messrs. Triggs and 
Tanner, “ Formal Gardens in England and 
Scotland,” by H. I. Triggs (dealing largely 
with the same period),and Mr. Hurrell’s 
book of measured drawings of old 
English oak furniture and remains of 
architectural woodwork, &c. To these 
must be added the book under notice, 
which has been compiled by Mr. H. 
Tanner, junr. To a certain extent 
it would seem that Mr. Hurrell’s work 
overlaps that of Mr. Tanner; but the 
latter covers a somewhat later period, 
and “the endeavour has been made 
to strike fresh ground as far as 
possible, and only to present what has 
been illustrated elsewhere when it is 
so good an example of the type to 
which it belongs as to make its inclu- 
sion desirable. In as many instances 
as possible the entire treatment of the 
room, with doors, fireplaces, panel- 
ling, &c,” has been shown, “since the 
study of one complete scheme is of 
more value than that of several isolated 
instances taken from different sources,” 
though the latter, asspecimens of detail, 
may be better examples of particular 
features, 

The work contains examples from 
the reign of Henry VIII. until the 
time of Wren and Grinling Gibbons. 
Among theearlier plates may be noted 
the hall screen and balusters atCharter- 
house; the panelling at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford; the panelling from the 
old palace at Bromley (with the pro- 
fusion of carving on the pilasters, a 
-foil no doubt to the severity of the 
panels ; but restless in effect), and the 
curious porch at Broughton Castle. 
Needless to say there are many details 
from Haddon Hall; and the Oxford 
Colleges exhibit many elaborate ex- 
amples for Mr. Tanner’s facile pen. Hat- 


- field is an excellent example of the lordly 


intermediate sight column, and the decimals — 


in the reduced level column, though generally 
the reduced level feet can be written down 
at once by adding A to F—L mentally. 


No. 144, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow.— 
This building, a drawing of which is re- 


| produced above, has now been carried out. 


the reading seen on the staff to the value of | 


the bench-mark on which the staff is held. 


The shoe is now extended to the amount of the | 


decimals in the collimation level, and, in the 
field book, beneath the collimation level, is 
written the “datum level,’ which is the 
total length of the extended staff less than 
the collimation level. The “datum level” 


the novelist, is to be erected in Exeter | 


* A paper read before the 1902 meeting of the British | 


Association at Belfast. 


Messrs. James Salmon & Son are the 


architects. 


A Primitive Methodist Church at Swalwell | 


has been erected in Napier Road. 
bricks with stone dressings. Messrs. Shield 
Brothers, of Swalwell, were the builders. 


The Memorial to Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 


Cathedral by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons. 


It will consist of a medallion portrait on a 


marble slab. 


It is of | 


baronial hall and furnishes subjects for two 
interesting plates. An example of a quaint 
and interesting staircase, not very well 
known, is that of The Strangers’ Hall, Nor- 
wich. The balusters are well-proportioned 
and pleasing in design, changing to a curi- 
ous pattern on the upper landing, where 
they are square in section and have Ionic 
caps. The pendants between the balusters 
on this landing are also a curious feature of 
the design. Three plates are devoted. to 
Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, one plate being 
given to the magnificent staircase, the other 
two to the beautiful panelling in the ayia 
room. The later plates are almost entirely 
occupied with the masterpieces of Wren and 
Grinling Gibbons. The vestry door at St. 


| Laurence Jewry, with the exquisite swags of 
| fruit and flowers, also the entrance doors at 


St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, are among the 
greatest triumphs of Renaissance wood- 
carving in the kingdom. Details of the 
woodwork at Hampton Court Palace and 
several plates of staircase details, among 
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which may be noted the staircase at Burford 
Priory, contribute a useful work upon the 
compilation of which Mr. Tanner may be 
congratulated. The labour involved must 
have been great. Mr. Tanner has very wisely 
supplemented his measured work by small 
sketches to show the position of the example 
he is illustrating. The illustrations represent 
very clean, careful, praiseworthy draughts- 
manship, and the author handles pen and 
pencil with equal effect. The collotype re- 
productions of the pencil drawings are hardly 
so good as they might have been; in one or 
two instances the lines are so faint as to be 
scarcely discernible. For this, however, the 
author cannot be blamed. Altogether a 
noteworthy addition to the literature on the 
Renaissance. 


“English Interior Woodwork of the XVI, XVII and 
XVIII. Centuries. A series of the best and most charac- 


teristic examples of chimney-pieces, panelling, staircases, | 


doors, screens, &.c, measured and drawn, and with intro- 
ductory and descriptive text.'’ By Henry Tanner, Junr, 
A.R.LB.A., London: B.T, Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C. Price 56s. nett. 


William Morris. 


William Morris are always 


Men like 


extremists--perhaps they needs be in order | 


to enforce their claims; but this iS at once 
their weakest and their strongest point, for it 


prejudices those who hold different views, | 


just as it attracts men of the same opinion 
as themselves. Moreover, it is not to be 
expected that a reformer like Morris would 
be popular, or even suffered, among the 
majority of persons, first, because they could 


not understand him, and secondly, because | 


he had a great many disagreeable things 
to say about them and their taste. 
extremists are constantly expressing views 
which create prejudice, and all that they 
may afterwards say has to contend with that 
prejudice. 
asked to subscribe to an association for 
sandwich-men, he bluntly refused, saying he 
could see no good in a society which sent 


Then, | 


When, for instance, Ruskin was | 


out men with one lie pinned on their front | 


and another on their back—in such an 


instance most people would cordially agree © 


with the answer which Ruskin got-—that it 
was difficult to see how announcements of 
concerts, entertainments, &c., were necessarily 
all lies. 
their ordinary opinions leave us nothing; 
while men like Ruskin and Morris, though 
they may say a great many bigoted, arrogant 
and foolish things, still possess the immortal 
spark of genius. 

Morris devoted his life to the revival of 
handicraft. He hated machines which re- 
placed it—but not all machines, for he 
welcomed those which relieved men of 
onerous or degrading labour. 
had been used for minimising such labour, 


the utmost ingenuity would scarcely have | 
but is that the case | 
in any way. Look round the world, and | 
you must agree with John Stuart Mill in his | 


been wasted on it; 


doubt whether all the machinery of modern 
times has lightened the daily work of one 
labourer 


cost of labour, not the labour itself, which 


will be expended when saved on tending | 


other machines.” That was Morris’s whole 
tenet, and he looked back with a sad 
heart upon the Middle Ages with the craft- 
guilds and their individualistic work. He 
was a dreamer of the resuscitation of the 
conditions which then prevailed, conditions 
under which all things were made beautiful 
and every workman took a delight in his 


work. But if Morris had been nothing more | 


than a dreamer his influence would never 
have extended outside his own narrow circle. 
Luckily he carried some of his creed into 
actual practice and produced tapestries, 
decorative work, and multitudinous designs 
which put new life into dead arts and 
inspired a whole school of workers to 
revolutionize the state of handicraft. 


“{f machinery | 


labour-saving machinery | 
means machinery which saves the | 


Yet ordinary persons stripped of | 


The book now under review consists of a 
series of eleven essays on pattern-designing, 
textile fabrics, the revival of architecture, the 
influence of building materials on architecture, 
and the position of socialism in regard to 
the arts. Morris, as might be expected, was 
a lover of Gothic and Byzantine buildings 
and an unsympathetic student of Classic ones, 
while he utterly abhorred the Renaissance. 
These preferences are repeated in many parts 
of the book, and with the usual onesidedness. 
It seems to be a fateful rule that men shall 
attach themselves to one style and not allow 
themselves to see good in any other. It was, 
of course, eminently so with Ruskin. And 
Morris was similarly prejudiced; but on the 
whole he was certainly a sound advocate of 
more appropriate building. For London he 
thought brick the best material; he detested 
terra-cotta ; and catalogued milled lead, 
Broseley tiles, thin Welsh blue slates (“ one 
of the greatest curses of the age ”’), and cor- 
rugated iron and zinc as bad roof-coverings, 
and cast lead, oak shingles, plain hand-made 
tiles, pantiles, stone slates, Green Westmor- 
land and grey slates, thatch, straw and reed 
as good roof-coverings. 

At this time of day we can look back on 
some of his likes and dislikes with amuse- 
ment, but it should never be forgotten that 
Morris was the first to effect several improve- 
ments for which we are now very thankful. 
His views are well set forth in this book, and 
so far as art work is concerned and purely 
social questions are set aside, they are such as 
will appeal to all who desire to see men 
once more with a real love for their work 


instead of regarding it asa mere means of | 


existence. 


“Architecture, Industry 
Morris. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Pater- 
noster Row. Price 6s. nett, 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


THE WEST FRONT INSECURE. 


XETER CATHEDRAL boasts the 
greatest length of uninterrupted roof- 

line in the kingdom, and, under the enor- 
mous weight of lead and other material 
used in it, the wall of the western end, 


weakened to some extent by the presence of | 


the great west window, has for many years 
shown an increasing tendency to give way 
and allow its upper portion to lean out- 
wards. To such an extent has this move- 
ment proceeded that serious steps have been 
decided upon in order to obviate the risk 
that now exists of irreparable damage being 
done to the building. 

For a long time the matter has received 
the attention of the Cathedral Chapter and 
their advisers, and years ago steps were taken 
to arrest as far as possible the mischief 
which the building was doingitself.. At one 
end tie-bars were fixed to the west front wall 
and at the other bolted back to the body of 
the structure, but though they have prob- 
ably done good the greatest extent of their 
usefulness has been the postponement of the 
inevitable. The lead of the roof itself has 
at times broken under the expanding strain 
between the towers and the west front, and 
the irregular shapes of the new patches inserted 
demonstrate the varying tension to which the 
roof has been subjected at different heights. 

The visible effect of the overhanging of the 
west wall is not great when viewed from the 
front. A side view, either from the path in 
the Green or from the Close near the Deanery 
door, renders it more apparent. But the most 


striking sight is to be obtained by an observer | 


standing on the roof of the outer screen, 
which isimmediately under the great window 
itself and about a third of the total height 
of the front. The narrow open-air path 
running under the window is completely 


overhung so that one could stand there dry | 


with a shower of rain falling. Mr. E. H. 


and Wealth,” by William | 


Harbottle, F.R.I.B.A., architect to the — 
Cathedral, has of late paid special attention — 
to the subject and reported on it to the 


Chapter, with the resultthat Mr. G. F. Bodley, 


A.R.A., was called in, and a month or so ago 
he made a minute examination of the struc- 
ture. His conclusion was that the wall as 
it stands is insecure, and upon that there is 
no choice left to the Chapter but to take 
such steps as will make the wall safe. 

The portion of the west front which 
contains the window dates at the latest from 
1369, being the work of Bishop Grandisson. 
The elaborately-sculptured screen which 
conceals the lower portion of the main wall 
and serves also to hide the two small 
buttresses with which the wall is stayed, was 
erected by Bishop Brantyngham, who suc- 
ceeded him, and it is said the plans for this 
screen were left by Grandisson. Probably 
this part of the front will not be seriously 
affected by the necessary operations. 


Builders Notes. 


A Serious Accident at the Sheffield Brick- — 
works at Neepsend occurred last week, 
resulting in the death of one man by the fall 
of a piece of bind. The clay is worked in 
floors, and is made up of shale and stone. 
At the time of the accident there were four 
men employed filling trucks. The height 
from the face to the bottom was tooft. The 
face dipped towards the workmen, similar to ~ 


| the roof of a house, and anything falling 


would slide down. Altogether about 700 
tons fell. The width of the piece of material 
was about 21ft. wide and 12ft. high. 


Bricks for an Asylum: Councillors Dis- 
pute.—Considerable dispute has arisen at 
Newport (Mon.) between Mr. T. Parry and 
Mr. J]. Linton in regard to the bricks for the 
new asylum which is to be erected outside 
the town. There appeared to be certain 
allegaticns that in view of the need for 
eight million bricks for the building the 
local brickmakers formed a ring and put up 
the prices, and, further, that one of the two 
gentlemen named was allowed to send ina 
revised tender under conditions which were 
unfair to other contractors. A special meeting 
of the Town Council was recently held, when 
the following resolution was (after much 
discussion) passed: “ That the letters placed 
before the Council do not contain sufficient 
evidence to show that the price of bricks 
was specially raised in connection with the 
asylum contract; but that if the price of 
bricks were so raised, inasmuch as it was 
again reduced on the second tendering, it is 
the opinion of this Council that the rate- 
payers have not been injured in respect 
thereof.” 


Mr. Stewart’s Methods at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester.—Mr. J. C. Stewart, the 
American contractor who, with British 
labour only, caused considerabie talk last 
Spring by the rapidity with which the work 
in connection with the building of the huge 
Westinghouse Works at Manchester was 
carried out, has been doing similar quick 
work on the new hotel at Manchester. The 
work has been carried out entirely by British 
contractors and British labour. Mr. Stewart 
undertook to have the hotel, which is to be 
the largest in the kingdom outside London, 
roofed in by May, 1903, but already the 
greater portion of the roof is in position, and 
the whole of thé vast building will be 
entirely closed in and the scaffolding removed 
by January 1st. Before Mr. Stewart assumed 
direction of the works it was thought that 


_ this new Midland Hotel could not be got 


ready for occupancy under two years (possibly 
three), but next summer is the date now fixed. 
It issaid that Mr. Stewart has been asked to 
pull down St. James’s Hall, London, and erect 
on its site the much talked-of new hotel. 
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CLERK OF WORKS.* 
By WILLIAM U. MUIR. 


BOUT twenty-five years ago the ques- 
tion was asked in one of the building 
papers, Is there any published work which 


defines the duties of or gives instructions — 


for clerks of works? The editor replied, 


“We do not ;emember any work defining | 


the duties of a clerk of works; but they 
would be the personal superintendence of all 
work under the architect’s directions, setting- 
out work, and checking the materials brought 
upon the ground.” This led to the publica- 
tion in the same year (1876) of a little 
volume by Mr. George Gordon Hoskins, 
F.R.I.B.A., directly bearing on the subject. 
This volume attained a fifth edition in 1893, 
and I propose to give some extracts from 
that edition to show what the author had 
then to say on the origin and office of the 
clerk of works. This little book is pretty 
well up to date so far as it goes, and will 
repay more than one perusal by those who 
fill the office, or aspire to fill the office, of the 
clerk of works. 

“The earliest instance of the term ‘clerk 
of the works’ occurs in 1241 for certain 
work to be done at Windsor Castle; later 
it appears in connection with the palaces at 
Westminster and elsewhere, and such an 
appointment was held in 1346 by William 
ot Wykeham and in 1389 by Geoffrey 
Chaucer. 

“The household of the monarch comprised 
an office for carrying out works of the Royal 
palaces, and the earliest list yet found is of 
the reign of Edward IV. (1461-83); in it the 
clerk of the works is placed first, has a fee 
of 2s. per day or £36 10s. per annum; a 
clerk at sixpence per day, four shilling per 
day for riding expenses, and twenty pence 
per day for boat hire. Similar lists occur 
later; in one, 1610, containing the household 
of Prince Henry, Inigo Jones is ‘surveyor 


of works’, Mr. Smith ‘paymaster and 
overseer’ and Edward Carter ‘clerk of the 
works.’” 


It may seem in these remarks which I am 
quoting that too much importance is being 
given to the office of clerk of works, but they 
are nevertheless of a little interest, and show 
to some extent how this office has had its 
origin in connection with the more important 
buildings of the past. 

Mr. Hoskins goes on to say :—‘‘To judge 
then from these few early records we should 
be inclined to think that the engagement 
of a clerk of works was of rare occurrence 
in those days, and then only in the case 
of undertakings of magnitude or when of 
a residential character, or on some estates 
of the wealthier nobles, while in the present 
day, owing to the vast and increasing wealth 
of the country, and the close and fierce com- 
petition in the building trades and manu- 
factures with a pernicious system of sub- 
contracts and operative taskwork, the services 
of the clerk of works have become as great 
a necessity in the case of a £2,000 contract 
as in that of the greatest undertaking.” 

To-day the necessity for the clerk of 
works is, therefore, obviously greater than 
ever it was in the past, and the appointments 
are also more numerous. What, then, are 
the qualifications and duties of the clerk of 
works ? 

The clerk of works is a person of sound 
practical experience in building construction 
and the setting-out of all work, having an 
intelligent understanding of plans, especially 
details, and specifications, and a knowledge 
of all the different materials and the various 
qualities of those materials used and manu- 
factured for and in connection with building 
operations. He should never consider him- 


vA paper read before the Glasgow Architectural 
Association on November 4th, rgo2. 


time and expenses spent on each building 
during the month. A certificate for the 
amount is given by the architect—- generally 
when the contract is finished if it is a small 
contract ; but if an extensive contract lasting 
for a considerable period, certificates for pay- 
ment of instalments are given during the 
progress of the works, and the final instal- 
ment at some time alter the completion of the 
contract. 

It will be quite as appropriate to mention 
at this part of the paper as at any other that 
all persons competent to give an opinion are 
agreed that the salary of the clerk of works 


_ should be such as to place him above any 


temptations which are likely to decoy him 
from a strict adherence to his duties. A 
clerk of works should be of known integrity, 
intelligent and vigilant, trustworthy and 
confidential, possessing a knowledge of the 
ways and habits of workmen, and capable of 
dealing discreetly with tradesmen and con- 
tractors. A fair knowledge cf drawing and 
sketching is required to be able, when 


_ necessary, to explain the plans and specifica- 
' tions to the contractor or his workman, or, 


as often occurs, to give information how to 
deal with alterations or additions as required 
by clients during the progress of the works, 
and which necessitate immediate decision. 

It is particularly to be noted that, while the 
client may pay the salary of the clerk of 
works, no instructions from him should be 


_ acted upon that are likely to come into 


conflict with the architect’s plans or inten- 
tions ; and while it is the clerk of works’ duty 
to receive from the client any instructions he 


| may desire tocommunicate, and also give all 


information asked for, it is seldom (and the 
more seldom the better) that he should take 
upon himself the responsibility of carrying out 
such instructions without first consulting 
with and obtaining the consent of the 
architect, either verbally or by letter. 

In short, the architect being responsible for 
the finished results of the building, it is very 


_ unfair to saddle him with the consequences 


of the obstinate and incompetent whims of 
clients, who will, if displeased afterwards 
with the results of their own meddling, be 
the first to turn round and blame anyone but 
themselves. 

If the client is a competent person, and his 


_ instructions are quite correct, there is still no 
| reason why the architect should not at once 


be made aware of his client’s wishes, and 
thus give the clerk of works full authority 
at once to carry them out. 

While it is imperative that the clerk of 
works should be able to direct the procedure 
of and management of the various works in 
all the stages of progress with intelligence, 
he should none the less leave the duties of 
the contractors to themselves, and also the 
duties of the overseers or foremen of each 
class of tradesmen to themselves, making it a 
rule to have as little as possible to say to the 
workmen, while vigilantly careful to see that 
each man in his place is doing his part 
efficiently and to the interest of the client, 
within the meaning and spirit of the specifi- 
cation and the terms of the contract. On no 
account is it advisable for the clerk of works 
to give measurements, or to order for the 
contractors any material or articles required 
by them; for, should any mistake occur, he 
will have put himself in the position ofa 
contractor, and the contractor may take his 
position very easily, if he chose to, thereby 
making his office a most untenable one. 


if the contractors can free themselves or 
their merchants from any mistakes that arise, 


_ and put responsibilities at the door of the 


architect or the clerk of works, they are 
too often found rather eager to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. If the clerk of 
works gives no such opportunities, it is not 
consistent to think that he will be less 
respected by all with whom he deals. 
Certainly, if he actsup to his duties, he will 
in the end neither lose the respect of the 
architect nor his client nor that of the 
contractor and his men, if these are at all 
fair-minded, and he will also have the 
consciousness of having done his duty. 

A very important item in his duties is the 
regular reporting he is called to render 
to the architect during the progress of 
the works. Report-forms are filled in, 
usually once a week, giving the various 
tradesmen, apprentices and labourers, with 
the numbers of each employed during the 
week, the number of days, and the hours 
each day; also a note of the extra hours 
which any of them may have worked or 
the number of hours off, and the state of the 
weather each day of the week. A short 
account of the various works proceeding 
during the week, and a short statement of 
the progress made and the state of the works 
at the week-end, are also given. These reports 
are all numbered consecutively and kept 
together for each building, and form a 
running history of the works from start to 
finish. 

The number and description of the draw- 
ings received during the week and the 
drawings required by each class of tradesmen 
are stated, and the dates given when they or 
any letters are received during each week. 
A statement of all extra work done over the 
contract (which is useful to inform the 
architect if the cost of the building is being 
added to, and to what extent) is reported as 
often as possible. The architect thus has 
a chance to see where he can modify 
expenses in some other way as the work 
progresses, if he is so minded, and avoid 
excessive expense to his client, who may be 
averse to extras of any kind if they mean 
extra cost. The duty of the clerk of 
works in assisting the architect in this way 
makes it easier to avoid friction, more or 
less, at the squaring of accounts. 

A knowledge of the current prices of 
materials will be very helpful and useful on 
many occasions, but the constant fluctua- 
tions in prices and considerations as to 
freightage make it rather difficult to keep 
abreast of them, and many of the methods 
adopted are not quite satisfactory. 

It frequently happens that the clerk of 
works requires to take levels and surveys of 
sufficient accuracy to enable the architect to 
prepare plans of proposed buildings or pro- 
posed alterations of and additions to build- 
ings, and afterwards to plot these from the 
surveys taken. Also he has very often to 
inspect and report upon and at times measure 
the existing buildings on which alterations 
and additions are proposed to be carried out. 
It will thus be apparent that he requires a 
fair knowledge of surveying and measuring, 
a keen eye to discover and observe decay 
and constructive defects, as well as the 
excellences or good points in a building. 

He must have a very correct knowledge of 
the various subsoils and strata on which 
buildings are erected, and the kind of 
foundation-courses required to suit each, 
taking always into consideration the structure 
to be erected. 

Sanitation should be properly understood 
in all its details, and not merely in all its 
most important points. ; 

The necessary knowledge required to 
discern the common defects in all building 
materials never can be known too well; 
indeed, a clerk of works should always be 
adding to his knowledge of such matters. 
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The part of inspector is one of the most 
important duties devolving upon the clerk 
of works, and one which he cannot afford 
at any time to be remiss with. 

During the progress of the works careful 
notes should be taken by him of all extras 
and all work that cannot afterwards be got 
at, also notes of any circumstance that is in 
the least likely to call for explanations. 


Indeed, he will never err through excess of | 


notes, but will very often, if careless in this 
matter, find himself in a very tight corner 
when explanations are required of him. 

The working day of a clerk of works is 
not that of the operatives, If he has five or 
six different buildings to supervise, and all 
going up at the same time, besides the 
numerous other little tasks given him to do, 
his duties are not attended to in a nine-hours’ 
day of a fifty-one hours’ week. To anyone 
who may wish to become a clerk of works 


it may fairly be said, Give up any idea of a | 
But to anyone | 
not afraid of responsibilities and earnest | 


life of ease and luxury. 


work, and to anyone who will apply him- | 
self to duties not always attractive or even | 


remunerative, there is 


a field ‘open of | 


variety and experience which will often be | 


found interesting, instructive and at times 
_ encouraging. 

As in most cases it is the duty of the 
clerk of works to check all the accounts 
after they are made out ready for presenting 
to the client for payment, it will be found 
that the previous remarks on the taking of 


numerous notes will, if attended to, serve | 


him well when the time comes for the 
examination of these often very-many-itemed 
accounts, which are the result of the after- 
measurement system so generally adopted in 
Glasgow. 


I will now give a few hints bearing on 


the practical knowledge required to super- — 


vise the different trades with success. 

In Scotland the masons, 
builders, otherwise known as stonecutters 
and stone-setters, come first, because in a 
country where the buildings are mostly built 
of stone the mason is generally the first 


matter at what depth they are laid or what | 


weights may pass over them, They should 
always be deep enough to be beyond the 


_ effects of frost, and always laid so that they 
' can be cleaned out 


if choked without it 
being necessary to lift them. Wherever it 
is possible to arrange means to flush drains 
occasionally, it is advisable to do so. 

There are points to observe in the building 
of stone walls, which in Scotland usually 
form the main walls of a building while the 
partitions are generally of brick. Many of 
these points are common to both stone and 
brick walls, such as founds, underpinning, 
bond, quality of material used, lime, sand, 
grouting, regularity in carrying up the walls, 
correct plumbing and levelling, &c. With 
regard to facework, that of stone building is 
more varied than in brickwork, and a know- 
ledge of the various kinds of facework and 
the best and most picturesque arrangement of 
the joints in each class is an interesting and 
profitable study, and one in which much 
good taste can be shown. It is often necessary 
for the clerk of works to exercise his authority 
in all these matters; and if his knowledge is 
imperfect and his taste not very well developed, 
provided the builder is a man of a careless or 
coarse turn of mind, the result will, in all 
probability, be discreditable to all concerned 
and a positive disgust to the architect. 

The stonecutter’s or hewer’s work also 
requires careful attention, especially the 
moulded work, lest the details be departed 
from or otherwise not produced exactly as 
intended, while each stone should be care- 
fully examined before it is set, as tinkering 
may have been resorted to on unsound stones 
to hide or lessen their defects. 

Next to the builder’s, under which has been 
embraced the mason’s and bricklayer’s work, 
comes the carpenter’s and joiner’s work. 
Some things to be noted in this are the quality 


_ of the timber, the scantlings, the safety of 


hewers and | 


contractor operating on the site, and he is | 


also generally the one 
amounts to the largest sum. During the 
progress of his work it will be necessary to 
carefully observe the digging operations— 
that they are properly limited, what is the 
nature and the condition of the subsoil as 
revealed by the digger-work, especially where 
trenching for the foundations is being done, 
and whether it will be suitable for the foun- 
dation-courses specified. All likely causes 
of failure in foundations must be carefully 
noted, as a good foundation is a first and 
most essential consideration in successful 


whose contract | 


joists from catching fire from the flues, the 
proper means to adopt to guard against dry 
or wet rots, whether the wood has been pro- 
perly seasoned and kept, and when put in is 
in every sense sound. A very important 
point is to know the proper time when the 
joiner’s work should be brought into a new 


building and fixed, but although this may | 


be perfectly well understood by the clerk of 
works, too often the impatience of either the 
architect or the client to get the work finished 


| as soon as some other work, or for other 


building. Having noted all these, the nature | 


of the first or foundation courses of the 
building laid will be in keeping with the 
requirements which experience has taught to 
be necessary. ‘The manner in which these 


courses are laid must be very carefully | 


attended to; for quality of material here is 


no more important than the method of | 


workmanship adopted. 
Drainage is another of the mason’s items 


of contract, and the soundness of the pipes, . 


the solidity or firmness of the bed they are 
laid on, and the regularity of the fall given 
to the drains, the perfection of the joints, the 
shape of the bends and branches, position 
of the inspection eyes, traps, air-inlets and 
outlets, &c.—all require special attention 
when put down, because, being afterwards 
for the most part covered up, defects are both 
troublesome to correct and difficult to discover. 
These should all be well tested before being 
covered up, and at least once afterwards when 
the building is finished and before being 
occupied. The joints inside should be all 
smooth and the filling-in of the drain trenches 
carefully done, so that the pipes may rest 
solid and undisturbed in their position, no 


reasons, little or no consideration is given to 
this matter. Carpenters are not always too 
particular to build their partitions, support 
their joists or build their roofs, &c., witha 
view to substantial construction or correct 
lines, but only with a view to economy of 
wood, nails, paint, labour or time. These 


are, therefore, points to which the clerk of | 


works should give very particular attention, 
for in the joiner-work or finishings he has 
the architect’s assistance more directly, when 
that gentleman visits the building, than it is 
possible to receive for the hidden and often 
less accessible timberwork. Glazing needs 
attention, as to where the glass comes from, 
especially if English sheet or British plate is 
specified, as glaziers are anxious to put in 
Continental glass instead —inferior in quality 


| and cheaper. Plumbing is a big subject, and 


in this paper I may well be excused if I onl 
mention it. Electric-lighting and bell-wiring 
is one that also calls for attention, especially 


in the quality of the leads and the joints of | 


the wires, and the proper isolation of circuits, 
&c., but as this branch of the building trade 
is making daily progress the quality of the 
workmanship accepted a year ago isnot what 
will be passed to-day. Heating and ventila- 
ting is an interesting subject, but also requires 
a paper for itself. Painting is another, and 


all there is time to note here is the quality of | 


the oils and the varnishes used, and to note 
the difference between real lead paints and 
sham lead paints, to be able to distinguish 


| machines. 


real metallic paints from vegetable paints. 
A great trouble to the clerk of works, 
as also to the men themselves, is the way 
painters are hurried with their work. No 
branch in the building trade is more pushed, 
and no branch should be less pushed than 


_ the painter’s if good work is demanded. 


The laying-c ff of ground surfaces and 
levelling and forming roads and paths, &c., 
all come under the eye and superintendence 
of the modern clerk of works, and many 
other large schemes require his constant 
attention. 

One thing that strikes a clerk of works as 
a very common fault is the want of proper 
respect which one class of tradesmen shows 
to every other class of work but their own. 
This is a most regrettable fact, as well as one of 
the most annoying and vexatious experiences 
the clerk of works has to deal with. Another 
is the large number of men who are able to 
tell him what both he and the architect 
should do, and how much better they could 
have planned and carried out the work. And 
still another class is the man who is ready, 
figuratively, to fall down and worship him if 
desired, and yet, as is very apparent, is only 
waiting his opportunity to dodge by every 
means he can invent. Of course, each 
requires to be treated in the manner most 
suitable to his excellent qualities, but, after 
all, it is the intelligent, honest, industrious 
and first-class tradesman who makes the life 
of the clerk of works worth living. 

It is not the duty of the clerk of works to 
come on a building lke a roaring lion 
seeking whom he may devour. It will asa 
rule be more to the point for him to prevent 
disputes by timely vigilance than to prompt 
disputes ; but when he does find a dispute is 
to be entered upon he should be very sure of 
his ground and very determined to face it 
out with fair-mindedness and candour. 

After all that might be said on this subject, 
the clerk of works is only the deputy of his 
superior, the architect, and really fulfils his 
duties best when most perfectly interpreting 
what the architect wishes to carry out. It is 
therefore better for him to have work from 
one architect at a time. 


New Palenfs. 


The following specifications will be published. 
to-morrow and will be open to opposition until 
February 17th. A summary of the more im- 
portant of them will be given next week. The 
names in italics ave those of communicators of 
inventions. 


I90I.—25,227, MEEHAN, fittings for electric 
installations in buildings. 25,449, Love, 
machine for winding sheet materials into 
pipes. 26,214, THeurerR & Hansen,® kilns 
for cement, lime, &c. 

1902.—401, RusHwortH, RusHwortu, & 
RuSHWORTH, cranes. 71II, KENNEDY, water 
meters. 894, KENDRICK, screens for sand. ~ 
1,437, WALKER, pit-sinking and _bricking 
appliances. 1,998, WiLiiams, method of 
treating magnesite for bricks. 2,086, WHITE 
& Gamuins, Ltp., machines for boring wood- 


work. 2,871, CooMBER & BAUMGARTEN, 
elastic _ floor-coverings. 3,364, Marks, 
(Frerichs), artificial stone. 4,917, Marks, 


(Frerichs), bricks. 18,350, Happan (Vaché), 
lever flush valves. 19,866, OveREND & 
OVEREND, sinks, lavatory basins, &c. 19,896, 
NkGRE, mosaics. 20,194, Pricz, drain-testing 
22,104, ACKERMANN, _ girders. 
22,263, Ruer, boilers for heating systems. 


A Manchester Hospital.—The new St. 
Mary’s Hospital for women and children has _ 
been erected on a plot of land at the corner 
of Oxford Street and Gloucester Street, 
Manchester. The structure is of brick and 
terra-cotta, built on the pavilion plan. 
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Aphorism for the Week. 
Architecture is an engine of immense power, 


which may be used either for good or for evil ; to | 


abase and terrify the mind of man; to inspire 
the highest, freest, noblest sensations ; to melt 
into the deepest melancholy; or to prompt the 
gay laugh of buoyant and enlivened spivits.— 


TARBUCK. 


Tue corner of the Sansovino 
Our Plates. jibrary at Venice, shown in Mr 
Raine’s drawing, was of course destroyed by 
the collapse of the Campanile—the three end 


| tural Museum. 


bays of the arcades were absolutely smashed | 


in, as can be very clearly seen by referring to 
the illustration on p 359 of our issue for 
July 23rd last. The taller building to the 
right, which was not injured, is known as 
the Procuratie Nuove, and was built in the 
sixteenth century, when the Piazza was 
enlarged for the third time. Scamozzi 
was the architect The beautiful library, 
which continues around on the Piazzetta 
side, was begun from Sansovino’s designs in 
1536.—The design for a town club-house, 


by Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, A R.IB.A., was | 


exhibited at this year’s Royal Academy.— 
The drawing of the Friary Church and 
Schools at West Bridgford, Nottingham, 
of which Mr. E. R. Sutton, of Nottingham, 
is the architect, was also exhibited at this 
year’s Royal Academy. The schools were 


begun in 1808 and opened in the following | 


year, while the church was begun in 1900 
and opened in 1901. The church has been 
planned with a nave and side aisles; the 
latter will be used as passages, so that every 
seat will command an uninterrupted view of 
the pulpit. At the corner of Musters Road 
and Millicent Road is a tower 6oft. high, 
having two entrances. At the opposite 


corner is a porch entrance which is connected | 


with the tower by a narthax. There are five 
entrances to the church. On the north side 


of the choir is the organ-chamber and on the © 


south the vestry. A large meeting-room is 
provided behind the choir, which will also be 
“used as a choir vestry. The floor is of wood. 
The entrances and lobbies are tiled. The 
roof is of open hammer-beam construction 
covered with green slates. The church will 
accommodate 450 persons. The external 
facings are of Coxbench stone, with Ancaster 
and Derbyshire stone dressings. The arcade 
piers are of stone, the lower portions cased 
with wood dado panelling. 1he woodwork 
of the roofs, doors, &c., is stained green. 
school comprises a hall 56ft. by 26ft. wide, 
ten classrooms ranged on the sides of the 
hall, with folding partitions. The superin- 
tendent’s room, library and young men’s 
room are near the boys’ main entrance A 
room for ladies is provided, with a spacious 
kitchen near the girls’ entrance. All these 
rooms have separate entrances from the 
several lobbies, so that access may be had 
to them without the necessity of going into 
the large hall. Two of the classrooms, one 


The 


on either side of the platform, are arranged 


so as provide convenient retiring-rooms for 
speakers and others. Advantage has been 
taken of the necessary deep foundations to 
form a large storeroom under the building. 
The roof is of open-timber work, with 
wrought-iron ties and principals. The 
windows in both the church and schools are 
glazed with tinted sheet-glass. A portion of 
each window is made to open. The con- 
tractors for the church are Messrs. Garton & 
Burton, and for the schools Mr. W. Maule. 


Tue Manchester 
Bee to Perk: Trafford Park, which a few 
years ago was one of the finest. domains 
in Lancashire, is now a scene of bustling 
industrial activity. Apart from the mammoth 


_ the blending of pigments. 
end of , 


engineering works of the Westinghouse Co., | 
there have sprung up in an incredibly short 


time more than a score of large industrial — 
concerns, and for the convenience of the work- 
people employed nearly 2,000 cottages have 
been built within the last two years ; mission 
rooms, a post-office, and a police station 
have also been provided for the benefit of 
this new colony, which has come into 
existence with almost American-like rapidity. 
In fact, the streets are laid out in the 
American style, and are given numbers 
instead of names. 


Royal Architec- THE common seal of this 
museum and the West- 
minster School of Art has been affixed to 
the agreement with the Architectural Asso- 
ciation for the transfer of the property to the 
Association. The following resolution was | 
passed ata recent meeting of the members 
of the museum :—“ That the Royal Archi- | 
tectural Museum and Westminster School of | 


difficult to see. 


of work devised by Mr. Holiday himself. 
Ancient enamels were small, because the 
reflected light would make a large one 
But with relief enamel the 
sheen of the reflected light emphasizes the 
form and helps the impression on the specta- 


_ tor. The figures are modelled in clay, and 


thin sheet silver, copper and gilding metal 
are then shaped on plaster castings, and put 
into the furnace with the necessary colour in 
the form of powdered glass sprinkled upon 
them. A fine effect is obtained by the slight 
running of the melted glass in the furnace 
from the ridges into the folds and interstices 
of the relief. Thus a bright metallic lustre 
shines on the projecting folds, deepening 
gradually in the hollows as the coloured 
glass thickens. 


aig THE value of Philz lies more 
ne Ponples in its beauty than in its 
antiquarian interest. The 


shrines situate on the Sacred Isle are indeed 
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FRIARY CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, 


ERNEST R. 


Art be wound up voluntarily, and that Mr. | 
William Pain, F.R.I-B.A., of 63, Lincoln’s | 
Inn Fields, W.C., be, and he is hereby 


_ appointed, liquidator for the purpose of such | 


winding up.” The resolution will be sub- | 
mitted for confirmation at a second extra- 
ordinary meeting to be held on January 16th 
next. A presentation has been made to 
Mr. J. P. Seddon by the subscribers to the 
museum and to Mr. Adams for the services 
they rendered to the museum during the 
past quarter of a century. 


A STAINED-GLASS window, 
“Suffer the Children to 
come unto Me,” has been 
made by Mr. Henry Holiday for Hexham 
Abbey Church. Init there is no attempt at 
The colour is in 
the glass, and the shading-—broad and 
simple—is done with a single brownish tint. 
The window is at present in Mr. Holiday’s 


Mr. Holiday’s 
New Enamel. 


SUTTON, 


| decadence of Egyptian art. 


WEST BRIDGFORD, NOTTINGHAM. 


ARCHITECT. 


but as of yesterday when compared in point 
of date with the designs of a Cheops or of a 
Chephren, or even with the edifices of a far 
later period, those, for example, commenced 
by Seti I. and continued by his celebrated 
son Rameses II. Pharaoh’s bed, though a 
beautiful building, possessing fourteen large 
sandstone columns, with the usual lotus and 
papyrus capitals, is of later date, and due to 
the conception of ‘no Pharaoh. And similarly 
its great Temple of Isis is associated with 
what it is the fashion to term the time of 
This shrine, 
with its two massive propylons, was com- 
menced by Ptolemy Philadelphus and con- 
tinued by Ptolemy Energetes, and subse- 
quently to his reign by Ptolemy Philometor. 
The Island will only be partially submerged 
by the altered level of the Nile created by 
the new Assouan Dam, and even if it were 
to be completely under water its loss is not 
to be mentioned in the same day with that 


' which the whole educated world would 


ex perience if a similar occurrence were to 


studio, where also may be seen a large picture | 
of the Crucifixion in relief enamel—a style 


befall the Temples of Karnak. 
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Enquiries Answered. 

The services of sa large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Old Brass Lecterns. 

NEWCASTLE.—EAGLE writes: “Iam much 
obliged for the answer to my questions on 
p- 279 of your issue for December 1oth ; but I 
want to know where there are Pre-Reforma- 
tion brass lecterns in England and their 
approximate date. I know of about eight, 
and I am told there are a few more.” 

It is unfortunate you did not make your 
first enquiry clearer. An exceedingly fine 
example of a fifteenth-century eagle brass 
lectern may be seen in the ancient church 
originally dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket’s 
honour at Bovey Tracey in Devon. It stands 
immediately in front of the glorious old 
carved oak screen of the same date, which 
is, itself, one of the most beautiful of the 
many that still exist in the country. The 
church was built, according to tradition, in 
A.D. 1170 by Sir William de Tracy as an 
act of penance for the leading part he took 
in the murder of Archbishop Thomas of 
Canterbury. An excellent photograph of 


the screen, intu which a view of the greater | 


part of this lectern is incorporated, will be 


found in one of Mr. Cyril Ellis’s Series of | 


about 400 views of church details. Mr. 
Ellis resides at 34, St. John’s Church Road, 
N.E., and his sunlight reproductions of the 
interiors of ancient churches — especially 
those of the West-country—are excellent. 


Pugue, in his “Glossary,” refers to Durham | 


Abbey, where “ at the north end of the high 
altar there was a very fine lettern of brass, 
where they sung the epistle and gospel, with 
a great pelican on the height of it, finely 
gilt, billing the blood out of her breast to 
feed her young ones, and her wings spread 
abroad, whereon lay the book. It was 
thought to be the finest lettern of brass in 
this country. It was all to be taken asunder 
with wrests, every joint from the other.” I 
may add the story goes that during the 
religious troubles in England the brass lectern 
at Bovey Tracey was taken to pieces and 
buried, remaining underground many years 
until a more settled state of things happily 
came about, and it was restored to its 
original position. The accomplished autho- 
rity quoted above tells us the most remarkable 
brass lecterns existing in England are at 
Norwich Cathedral, at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and at Merton College Chapel, 
Oxford. HARRY HEMS. 


Connecting Hot-water Pipes to Cylinders. 

EXeTER.—SuHop writes: “In preparing a 
drawing for a hot-water supply, with secon- 
dary flow and return, I showed the latter pipe 
returned to the upper part of the cylinder 
about 8in. from the top. I have since been 
requested to alter this and take it into the 
return pipe from cylinder to boiler. Which 
is the better method ?” 

The better method is to connect the 
secondary return to the primary return—that 
is, make the alteration as requested 

G. A. Ag 
Fair Charge for Plans of Work not 
carried out. 

X. Y. Z. writes: “A terrace of twenty-one 
small houses was to have been erected. All 
were alike, except that three had shops 
attached. Plans were prepared showing five 
in detail, the rest in block. Specifications 
were drawn up, bills of quantities for the 
whole twenty-one were taken out, and tenders 
obtained. If erected on the lowest tender 
the property would have given a clear return 


of 6 percent. The building owner, however, 
thought the price too much, and decided not 
to build. What would be a fair charge to 


make him under the circumstances—one that | 


could be sustained in court if necessary? 


There is nothing in the R.I.B.A. scale that | 


exactly meets the case.” 4 

25 per cent. should be charged on one pair 
of small houses and one house with shop 
attached, and 1 per cent. on the remainder 
for preparing plans, $ per cent. on the whole 
for obtaining tenders, and 1 per cent. on the 
whole for preparing bills of qualities. 


Removing Whitewash and Lime- 
whitening from alls. 


NorTHAMPTON.—ENOQUIRER writes: ‘‘ Which 


is the best way to remove old whitewash | 


or limewhitening from a red brick wall? 


| There are several coats on the wall, and I 
| amanxious to remove them so as to harmonise 


with the wall above, which has not been 
whitened.” 

Scrape as much off as possible with iron 
scrapers and stiff wire brushes and remove 
the remainder by applying a strong solution 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 


Pugging for Floors. 


St. ALBANS.—PuGGING writes: ‘‘ Would 


sawdust on Mack slabs between floor joists | 


be suitable as pugging?” 
Sawdust is unsuitable. 
is not fireproof and is liable to rot. 


It harbours vermin, 
The 


most suitable pugging for any purpose is | 


slag wool, but as “Mack” slabs are them- 
selves fireproof and sound-resisting there is 
no special need for pugging: if any is used 
lime-mortar pugging would be satisfactory. 


Overlooked Premises. 

HIitTcHiIn. —ENQUIRER writes: “At the back 
of my property some new Sunday schools 
have just been erected, a 5ft. 6in. oak fence 
(belonging to me) separating us. On the 
school side the ground has been recently 
raised considerably, so much that it is now 
easy for children to stand in the school 
grounds and overlook the whole of my back 
premises. Are they not thus injuring the 
lower portion of my fence, and have I no 


remedy from being overlooked in .this | 


manner?” 

The only practical remedy is to raise the 
fence. Whether the school managers are 
liable for damage to the fence would be a 
nice legal point, probably not worth contest- 
ing, and depending upon the extent of the 
damage, if any. If the fence has now been 


made and acts as a retaining wall for the | 


newly-raised ground, you would be at 
liberty to remove your fence and let the 
ground down, thus forcing the school mana- 
gers to erect their own retaining wall. 
This ought to be done, or at least a formal 
written demand that the earth be independ- 
ently supported should be put in, else in 
course of time the school will acquire a right 
of lateral support from the fence. Jf the 
matter is worth serious consideration, a local 
solicitor should be consulted to draft and 
serve the notice. Cr Atd. M: 


Minimum Depth for Sewer Pipes 
below Roadway. 
Laxey.—SuBSCRIBER writes: ‘‘ What is the 
least depth of cover that may be used over 
gin and 12in. sewer-pipes laid in a mac- 


be safe against damage from the traffic of 
loaded carts and traction engines passing 
over?” 

To comply with these conditions it is 


' recommended that not less than sft. of cover 


be provided for ordinary stoneware pipes, 
and 3ft. of cover for cast-iron sewer-pipes of 
heavy water-main strength. Shallow stone- 
Ware pipe sewers exposed to heavy and 
continuous traffic should either be surrounded 
with concrete or laid on a concrete bed, and 


| room ? 


| speaking, for assembly purposes 


the sides of the pipes carefully packed and- 


haunched up with concrete. aR SL es 


Buildings to Measure in North 
Lincolnshire. 


Huti.—Pupit writes: “Kindly name some 
buildings in North Lincolnshire suitable 
to measure for the R.ILB.A. 
examination.” 


There is not much in the north of Lincoln-_ 
shire except the church of Sutton St. Mary — 


on the coast. In Lincoln Minster itself, and 
in the churches around Lincoln, such as those 
of St. Mary le Wigford, Coleby and Wadding- 


| ton of early and Navenby of later date, there 


is ample material. G. AO TSN 


Baptist Chapels. ; 
Carpirr.—Baptist writes: “(1) What is 


the size of the total immersion font in a 
Baptist chapel, and how and where is it 
| placed ? 


(2) What would be understood by 
‘a baptistery "— would it be the font or robing 
(3) What is the general arrange- 
ment of the classrooms in a Sunday school, 
and is the large hall simply used for assembly 
purposes ?”” 

(rt) 7ft. by 3ft. 6in. by 3ft. First, thereis a 
platform, in the centre of which the baptis- 
tery is sunk, is surrounded on three sides by 
a partition about 12in. to 14in, high; this 
partition is also carried round the two sink- 
ings about 2ft. 3in. wide, one on each side of 
the baptistery. These side sinkings are dry 
and lined with wood, and are there for 
standing space for a deacon on either side, 
whose duty it is to assist the person being 
baptized to rise from the water. The pulpit 
is On the baptistery. (2) The font or immer- 
sion tank in this case. (3) Classrooms 
should be grouped round a central hall. It 
would be well to study the Board of Educa- 
tion code, making the central hall and class- 


rooms to the dimensions as required by the 
The assembly hall should not havea 


code. 
floor area to be of less than 1,200ft. super. ; 
classrooms at least roft. super. per child, 
and not less than 22ft. wide. The hall can 
hold a class, but should be used, generally 
enly. 

A. ise 


Superannuation. 
West Dutwicu.-—Lux writes: 


— 


intermediate 


“Ts there 


any case which decides that a workman ona 


weekly wage may be superannuated as an 


officer under the Superannuation Act of | 


1860?” 


The Superannuation Act of 1860 (23 & 34 


Vict., c. 89) is a short Act for extending the 


powers of the Superannuation Act of 1859 


(22 Vict., c. 26), whereby provision is made 
for the retirement of persons who may have 
served both in the otfice of the Secretary of 
State for India and likewise in the permanent 
Civil Service of the State, within the meaning 


of section 17 of the Superannuation Act of — 


1859. Such persons must have been trans- 


ferred from any situation or employment in | 


the permanent Civil Service entitling them to 
superannuation allowance under the Super- 
annuation Act of 1859 to any situations or 
employment in the office of the Secretary of 
State for India entitling them to superannua- 
tion allowance under section 18, Government 
of India Act 1859 (21 & 22 Vict., c. 106), or 
vice versd. No trace can be found of any 


: Se} L | particular case such as that indicated in your 
adamised road in order that the pipes may | 


query. A superannuation allowance under 


this Act can only be looked for by those | 
with | 


persons whose services strictly comply 
the conditions laid down therein. T.E. C. 


Architectural Lantern Slides. 
Krimarnocx.—H. D. T. writes: “Can 
lantern slides of building construction be 
procured? Ifso, where?” q 
‘No. It would be necessary to make your 
own slides. The easiest way is to make 


small scale tracings on paper 3tin. by 32in., 
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and make slides from these by contact in an 
ordinary dark room, in the same way that 
bromide prints are made from negatives. 
The resulting slides show white lines on a 
dark ground—of different tone according to 
the lantern plate and developer used. 

Gr A. DAM 


Architects as Barristers. 

Dusiin.—LeGat writes: ‘Could an archi- 
tect who has made a speciality of Court 
work (having read up Acts, authorities, &c., 
on matters pertaining to building and sanitary 
law, and gained a good practice in expert 
evidence, &c.) become a barrister? Could 
he retain his present practice as an architect 
while studying for the bar, and would he be 
prohibited from practising as an architect 
by becoming a barrister? Also, are there 
any persons practising who combine the two 
professions ?” 

There is nothing to prevent an architect 
from becoming a barrister on passing the 
usual examinations and paying the usual 
fees. He can practice as an architect prior 
to his call to the bar, and after call can 
practice as either barrister or architect or 
both. There are several barristers possessing 
engineering and architectural qualifications. 
Whether an architect who was also a bar- 
rister and who practised both as barrister 
and architect would be a success as either 
is, to say the least, a matter of great doubt. 
But that the qualifications of an architect or 
engineer, superadded to those of a barrister, 
or vice versa, would be a great assistance to the 
practitioner of either of these professions is 


perfectly clear. 


W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS. 


BUILDING AT BOMBAY. 


Trade Brisk but Contractors 
Unenterprising. 


E learn through one of our exchanges 
that the building trade in Bombay 
is just now abnormally active, but that the 
contractors (some of whom have suffered 
much delay owing to the dearth of skilled 
labour) do not show much enterprise in pro- 
viding labour-saving appliances. Except au 
occasional steam-driven mortar-mill, there 
is neither stone-cutting, lifting of materials, 
general joinery, circular-sawing, moulding, 
planing, mortising or tenoning by power. 
The people, who for centuries have raised 
water from wells with the aid of a pair of 
bullocks, never even think of raising building 
materials by the same agency, although 
trained bullocks are always procurable. 
Technical instruction has not reached the 
building contractor, who, having had no 
education in craft, is in the hands of his 
maistries. These men, ofcourse, shirk every- 
thing that they have not been used to; so 
work is delayed and the cost of building 
work is increased. There must be something 
wrong with the system of instruction in the 
largest school of joinery in the Bombay 
Presidency when employers say of the young 
men who have been trained there that they 
cannot begin any new job without receiving 
minute instructions as to how to set about 
it. They have not learned to think in terms 
of work, and this seems to be the fault of 
the building contractor, who thinks in terms 
of rates and quantities. “It is time that we 
had the stone-carving machine, and the 
machine for sawing stone with the aid of 
hard granulated steel powder. Building 
machinery should be on hire in Bombay at a 
suitable depét, in charge of men who under- 
stand the use of it. These machines might 
either be let on hire, or sold and repurchased 
at the end of the job. They would then be 
put in good repair in prospect of further 
business.” There seems to be a chance 
for the enterprising British contractor at 
Bombay. 
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Surveying ¢ Sanitation. 


Wood Pavements are to be introduced 
into Calcutta. 
Streets belonging to the Crown.—Among 


streets the whole or greater parts of which | 


belong to the Crown are the Kensington 
Palace Gardens estate, including one side of 


Kensington High Street, the Millbank estate, | 


on which the Tate Art Gallery, is erected, 
several of the “gates” of Hyde Park, on 
which princely mansions are built, Langham 
Place—including, however, very curiously, 
only one small corner of the Langham Hotel, 
a bow window being divided between the 
Crown and another landlord—the Queen's 
Hall and St. George’s Hall, the south side 
of Regent Street, the north side of Regent 
Circus, including St. James’s Hall, the south 
side of Piccadilly, the Criterion Theatre and 
Restaurant, part of St. James’s Street, the 
west side of the Haymarket, including His 
Majesty’s Theatre and the Carlton Hotel, 
Carlton House Terrace, Spring Gardens, 
with the offices of the London County 
Council, Pall Mall East, part of the Strand, 
including Exeter Hall, Morley’s Hotel, 
Trafalgar Square, and Whitehall Place, in- 
cluding the National Liberal Club. In 
Holborn, Fetter Lane, including the Birk- 
beck Institution, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
and on Tower Hill and other parts of the 
City also, the Crown has property. 


A Prize for an Essay on Fire Prevention.— 
The Council of the Society of Arts, acting 
on the recommendation of 
appointed by them—Sir William H. Preece, 
K.C.B., F.R.S., Mr. Robert Kaye Gray and 
Mr. Alexander Siemens—have awarded the 
prize of £50, together with a silver medal, 
offered for an essay on “ Existing Laws, 
By-laws and Regulations relating to Pro- 
tection from Fire, with Criticisms and 
Suggestions,” to Mr. T. Brice Phillips, Sanitary 
Inspector to the Uckfield Rural District 
Council, of 4, Aylesford Terrace, Uckfield. 


The Council have also awarded a prize of | 


£10 with a bronze medal to Mr. George H. 
Paul, Lydford, Cyprus Road, Finchley, N., 
and asimilar prize to Mr. W. Craig Henderson, 
D.Sc., 1, Brick Court, Temple, E.C., these 
two essays being considered to be equal in 
merit. They also consider the essay sent in 
by Captain Arthur W. C. Shean, 18, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C., to be worthy of honourable 
mention. The judges reported that the essays 
were on the whole of a meritorious character, 
and, generally, of a high class. It is proposed 
that the prize essay should be read as a paper 
at one of the ordinary meetings of the Society 
of Arts. In all twelve essays were received 
in response to the offer. 

Oriental Drainage.— A book with this title 
has just been published by the “Times of 
India’ Press, Bombay, price Rs. 12°8 (about 
255.) 
araueaee engineer to the Bombay Munici- 
pality, and appears opportunely, for (says 
the “Indian Municipal Journal’”’) “ the plague 
epidemic, which is generally recognised as a 
filth disease, directed the attention of all our 
authorities to questions of sanitation.” But 
our contemporary emphasizes the fact—hardly 
referred to in this book—that no good sani- 
tary work can be accomplished in India 
without the co-operation of the people, 
which has hitherto been withheid. The rate 
of decomposition is much more active in 
India than in England. There is no self- 
acting sanitary system, and if the health or 
drainage departments are called on to do 
the part which properly belongs to the 
people, it can only result in an increase of 
public expenditure without a corresponding 
benefit. “So long as filth isthrown from the 
windows of ordinary dwellings, of hotels, 
and even of the municipal office into the 
street, while nahanis are used as latrines, and 


the judges | 


| jacks. 


It is written by Mr. C. C. James, | 


solid matters forced into the drainage pipes 
of houses, while water runs openly to waste 
in the presence of members of the municipal 
council and police alike, the sanitary re- 
generation of Bombay must be a very long 
way off.” 


Engineering Nolcs. 


The Portsmouth Dockyard Extension will 
include the building of a new steam factory 
estimated to cost nearly £200,000. 
engineering work of the yard will be centred 
in it. 

The new Workhouse Infirmary, Swindon, 
Wilts, has been supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, with 
their patent Manchester stoves with descend- 
ing smoke flues. 


A Notable Bridge.—Ata meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers last Tuesday 
week (Mr. F. W. Webb, M.A., vice-president, 
in the chair) Mr. S. Martin-Leake, A.M.1.C.E., 
read a paper on “The Rupnarayan Bridge, 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway.” The Rupnarayan 
Bridge at Kola formed part of the direct 
east-coast line between Calcutta and Madras. 
The Rupnarayan was both a river and a 
tidal creek. ‘The bridge consisted of seven 


spans of 300ft. (314ft. 6in. from centre to | 


centre of piers) and four spans of 1ooft., two 
at each end. The piers were all built fora 
double road, but girders for one road only 
had been erected. The piers for the larger 
spans were founded on steel caissons 88ft. in 
height, 63ft. in length and 22ft. in width, 
with semi-circular ends. Each caisson 
weighed 385 tons. The girders were of a 
semi-bowstring type, each span weighing 
546 tons. ‘They were erected on two pon- 
toons of steel 28o0ft. by 4oft. by 1oft. Each 
span was erected complete on the decks of 
the pontoons and then floated over the piers 
at high water, the piers having previously 
been built only toa height of 18ft. above low 
water. As the tide fell the pontoons floated 
away and left the spanssupported on packings. 
The remaining 15ft. in height of the piers 
had been built as the spans were lifted. The 
lifting was effected with 150-ton hydraulic 
The total weight on the base of each 
pier was 8,697°5 tons, or 6°7 tons per sq. ft. 


Gas v. Electric Lighting.—The electrical 
engineer of the St. Pancras Borough Council, 
Mr. S. W. Baynes, in a report he has presented 
to the Council on a proposal of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company to replace the 
present street gas lamps with improved 
lantern and fittings for lighting by the 
incandescent gas system, advises that the 
Electricity Committee should light all streets 
having distributing mains by electricity, and 
with incandescent gas only those streets 
wherein distributing mains are not likely to 
be laid. Mr. Baynes adds: “Ever since the 
inception of electricity as a practical illu- 
minant it has had to contend against the 
powerful monopoly in lighting established 
by the gas companies, and as as it has forged 
steadily onward the old-time rivalry has 
become more acute, breaking out into active 
animosity in the form of circulars setting 
forth the distinctive claims of gas versus 
electricity—of course, greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. Availing ourselves of 
the prosperity of the St. Pancras municipal 
electric undertaking, we have year by year 
lowered the price of electricity until we 
eventually claim and advertise that we can 
supply electricity cheaper than gas; but 
when the question arises of extending our 
street lighting, are we to play into the hands 
of the gas company, and, in direct contra- 
vention of our explicit announcement, allow 
the inference to be drawn that electricity, 
after all, is dearer than gas?” Finally, Mr. 
Baynes points out that by sacrificing any 


All the | 


profit the streets might be lighted to three 
times the brilliancy by electricity than by 
incandescent gas at practically the same or 
less cost. 

The new Deep-water Dock at Cardiff, the 
work for which was begun in the early part 
of 1899, is nearly completed. Since the 
beginning of the operations, close upon 
2,000 men have been permanently employed 
on the site of the new dock. A temporary 
stone embankment, extending for a mile and 
a half, was first made to encompass a portion 
of the site, while a second and a permanent 
embankment 9,oooft in length, and formed 
of the same material, has been built outside 
the former one. The space between the 
inner and outer banks of these earthworks 
was then filled in with spoil obtained from 
the excavations involved in the laying-out 
of the dock, upwards of 3,000,000 tons being 
deposited. The new dock covers an area of 
504 acres (exclusive of the dry docks). Its 
total length is 2,250ft., and its width 
varies from 8ooft. to 1,ocoft., while its depth 
below coping is 52ft. The entrance lock is 
Sooft. inlength between the gates and golt. 
in width at the gates. The total depth of 
water over the sill will be 34ft. at high-water 
neap tidesand 43ft. 6in. at high-water springs. 
At the south-west extremity two graving 
docks are in course of construction. One of 
these is Sooft. long and 85ft. wide, and the 
other 8ooft. long and 75ft. wide. At the 
north end the new dcck is connected with 
the Roath Dock by a communication passage 
6ooft. in length, with a minimum width of 
goft. The south side has been set apart for 
a number of special coaling cranes invented 
by Sir W. T. Lewis, under whose direction 
the dock has been built to the order of the 
Cardiff Railway Company. ‘The estimated 
cost of the undertaking (including machinery 
and other appliances) is £1,500,000. The 
contract has been carried out from the plans 
designed by Mr. G. N. Abernethy and the late 
Mr. C. L. Hunter, formerly the chief engineer 
to the Cardiff Railway Company. 


COMPETITION REFORM 
SOCIETY. 


Sutton Coldfield Town Hall Competition. 


HE committee of the Competition 
Reform Society disapproves of the 
existing conditions of the competition for a 
town hall at Sutton Coldfield, and is 
endeavouring to obtain a revision of them. 
Members are therefore requested to abstain 
from competing unless they receive a further 
communication to the effect that the con- 
ditions have been satisfactorily revised. The 
matter objected to is that \the first premium 
will not be awarded if the lowest tender 
for the building work exceeds the architect's 
approxi mate estimate by 8 percent. Surely 
the assessor would be as much to blame as 
the author of the design placed first. 


Albert Memorial Mosaics. — Mr. John Clay- 
ton, the designer of the cartoons for the 
mosaics on the Albert Memorial, and a 
representative of the Venice and Murano 
Glass Co., Ltd., who executed the work, 
have made a close inspection of the mosaics, 
and find that, with a small exception, the 
whole of the coloured figures are in as good 
condition as the day they were fixed—now 
thirty years ago. The gold background, 
however, is seriously damaged, and it appears. 
to be questionable whether metal tesserze can 
withstand the influence of our climate. We 
understand that experiments are now pro- 
ceeding to obtain gold cake which can resist 
the effects of frost and moisture; or, failing © 
this, to find some suitable substitute for gold. 
enamel. ; 
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: Heysfones. 


The new Crematorium for London, at 
Golder’s Hill, Hendon, was opened recently. 


A Stained-glass Window has been placed 
in the east end of Puddlehinton Church, 
Dorset. 


As a Memorial to Old Cheltonians killed 


in 4he South African War a reredos and | 
Eleanor Cross are to be erected from designs | 


by Mr. H. A. Prothero, F.R.I.B.A., of Chelten- 
ham, who is an old Cheltonian, at a cost of 
about of £2,600. 


The Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, London, | t 
| height. 


will expire early in the new year, and the | 


is to come down. Mr. Maskelyne’s lease 
premises will be handed over to the tender 
mercies of the housebreaker as a preliminary 
to the erection of another and more imposing 
structure. 

Sale of the Pease Estates.—The following 
estates will be sold by auction in February :— 
Hutton Hall estate, about 1,800 acres. (The 
hall isin Gothic style, and was erected in 
1867.) Galley Hill dairy farm, Guisborough, 
with 85 acres. Pinchinthorpe House estate, 
adjoining Hutton Hall estate, with 270 acres. 
Nunthorpe Hall estate, an old Jacobean 
mansion at Nunthorpe, and 197 acres. 
Morton Grange estate, Morton, and 592 
acres. 
142 acres. 


The new Conditioning-House at Bradford 


was opened last week. The building was 
originally planned by the late Mr. F. Wild, 


architect, ot Bradford, but since his death in 
November, 1901, the work has been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards, the City Architect. The whole 
cost of the building, independent of the site, 
has been £34,000. The contractors were— 
masons, Messrs. H. Birkby & Son; joiner, 
Mr. W.S. Bogg; ironfounders, Roberts, Ltd. ; 
plumber, Mr. F. Higginbotham; painter, 
Mr. W. Townson; plasterers, Cordingley & 
Sons; and for cranes and electric lighting, 
Mr. Charles Bell. 


Extensive Additions to Eden House are 
being carried out. The handsome mansion- 


house stands on the south side of the Deveron | 
valley, close to the river, and overlooking the | 
policies of Duff House. A new billiard-room 


will be introduced, as also a new library, a 


new morning-room, and several additional | 


bedrooms, while the whole of the sanitary 


re-modelled. The architect is Mr. John Rust, 
city architect, Aberdeen. The contractors 


are—Masonwork, Messrs. P. Christie & Son, | 
Turriff ; carpenterwork, Mr. William Levenie, | 


Banff; plumberwork, Mr. Henry S. Watson, 


Banff; plasterwork, Messrs. Sellar & Co., | 


Aberdeen; slaterwork, Mr. A. G. Ross, 
Macduff; painter- and glazier-work, Mr. F. 


Watt, Banff; bellhanging-work, Mr. Henry | 


S. Watson, Banff. 


St. Edward’s Church, Kingstone, was 
opened recently. Mr. Goodwin S. Packer, of 
Southport, was the architect, and the con- 
tractors were:—Mr. A. Moore, brick and 
stonework; Mr. W. Dyson, carpenter and 
joiner’s work; Miss Fleming, slating and 
plastering; Mr. S. Rushforth, plumbing, 
glazing and gasfitting ; Messrs. T. L. Stephen- 
son & Sons, painting and decorations ; 
Messrs. W. Oxley & Sons, foundation stone ; 
Messrs. Norbury and Paterson & Co., Liver- 
pool, pulpit and font; Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, Exeter, reredos and choir stalls; 
Messrs. Craven, Dunnil & Co., Jackfield, 
mosaic work; Messrs. Newton, Chambers & 
Co., Sheffield, heating ; Messrs. A. Grindod & 
Co., Sheffield, ventilation; Messrs. Swame, 
Bourne & Son, Birmingham, lead lights; 
Messrs, T.. Thornason & Co., Manchester, gas 
standards, &c. 


Ayton Bank farm, Great Ayton, and © 


| near Portishead, was almost destroyed by 
| fire on Christmas Day. Thenorth-east angle | 
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The Gloucester Railway Carriage and | 
Wagon Co.’s Diary for 1903 includes a | 
calendar for the periodic recurrence of fixed 
engagements, such as board or council 
meetings, &c. 


Naish House, an historic Somerset mansion’ 


of the house was completely burnt out, but 
the west wing was saved. 


Statues for Berlin Cathedral.—The Kaiser _ 
has approved eight large statues to be erected 
in the new cathedral which is being built on 
the Spree Embankment, opposite the Royal | 
Palace. The figures will be four metres in 


The Petit Palais, in the Champs Elysées 
Paris, which was included in the Exhibition 
of 1900, was some time ago handed over to 
the Municipality of Paris. It has just been 
transformed into Le Palais des Beaux Arts 
de la Ville de Paris. 


The new Isolation Hospital at Hendon 
was opened last week. The buildings have 
cost £7,500, and provide fourteen beds, ad- 
ministrative block, nurses’ rooms, laundry, 
&c. They were constructed from designs by 
Mr. J. A. Webb, engineer to the Council. 


Victoria and Albert Museum.—Consider- 
able additions have recently been made to 
the collection of English woodwork and 
plaster casts, illustrating domestic architec- 
ture, temporarily placed in the passage 
leading from the entrance in Exhibition 
Road. 


A Methodist Chapel at Dereham, Norfolk, 
has been erected. It is in Gothic.style. 
Messrs. Hawkins & Sons, of Peterborough, 
were the architects, and Mr. Horace Mack, of 
East Dereham, was the builder. The cost of 
the building and site was about £725. 


Newington Workhouse, in Westmoreland 
Road, Southwark, has been extended by the 
addition of relief offices, dispensary, married 
couples’ quarters, nurses’ home and nursery. 
Messrs. John Marsland & Son, of York Street, 
Walworth, were the contractors, and Mr. G. D. 
Stevenson, A.R.I.B.A., was the architect. 


New Banking Premises at Cheltenham have 
been erected for Lloyd’s Bank from designs by 
Mr. F. W. Waller. The High Street frontage 
is about 96ft. and the Rodney Road frontage 
to4ft. The height of the turret above the 
pavement is 68ft.; that of the balustrade 


arrangements of the house will be thoroughly — 4Olt. ' 


Manchester Technical School: Chair of 
Architecture.—At a meeting of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation held last week the arrange- 
ments were confirmed for the establishment 
of a Chair of Architecture at the School of 
Technology, under the joint auspices of the 
Owens College and the Corporation Com- 
mittee, with the co-operation of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects. 


Explorations in Mexico.—At a meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society held 
recently in the theatre, Burlington Gardens, 
Mr. Carl Lumholtz gave an address relating 
some of his experiences during five years’ 
travel in North-Western Mexico. His re 
searches were mainly of an ethnological and 
archeological character, and his main field 
was the Western Sierra Madre, which may 
be considered as a continuation of the 
Rocky Mountains stretching through the 
greater part of Mexico, and (under other 
names) through Central and South America. 
Mr. Lumholtz made four expeditions between 
the years 1890 and 1898, and on the first 
occasion took with him a number of 
scientific men and collectors. They crossed 
the Sierra Madre in the winter, and for ten 
months carried on excavations at San Diego 


| near the famous ruins of Casas Grandes. 


| erected in St. Mary’s 


| representative institutions. 
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Greenwich Library Competition. — The 
assessor, Mr. Belcher, has placed the design 
of ‘Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A., first, 


‘and that of Mr. N. Dinwiddy second. 


A St. Helen’s Competition. — Mr. E. 
Thomas, of Aughton, Lancs, has _ been 
awarded the first premium for a design for 
laying out the Park at St. Helen’s, and Mr. 
G. Gensel, of Balham, London, S.W., the 
second premium. 


A New Stained-Glass Window has been 
Catholic Church, 
Sheffield, at the west window in the north 
aisle. It was carried out by Messrs. Meyer & 
Co.; of London and Munich. 


Fireproof Floors.—The tender of the 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 37, King 
William Street, E.C., has been accepted for 
the fireproof floors at the new building 
about to be erected on the site of Nos. 11 
and 12, Finsbury Square. The architects 
are Messrs. Hesketh & Stokes, FF.R.I.B.A., 
of 110, Cheapside, and the builders Messrs. 
Perry Brothers, of Cambridge Heath. 


Two Consumptive Sanatoria erected by the 
Glasgow District Lunacy Board for the treat- 
ment of consumptive patients among the 
insane were opened recently. One is in 
proximity to the general asylum buildings 
at Gartloch, which is situated about six 
miles to the east of Glasgow. ‘The other'is 
at Woodilee Asylum, which is situated a few 
miles further to the east of the city. These 
sanatoria have been constructed entirely of 
composite wood and iron, building materials 
involving very much less cost than would 
have been necessary in erections composed of 
brick or stone. Messrs. Spiers & Co. were the 
contractors. 


A new Board School at Rutherglen, 
Glasgow, has been erected at a cost of 
£13,000. It: is three storeys high, with 
accommodation for 1,000 pupils. The follow- 
ing were the contractors :—Builders, Messrs. 
J. Park & Son, Rutherglen ; joiners, Messrs. 
Warnocks & Horsburgh, Rutherglen ; slaters, 
Messrs. Anderson & Crawford; plasterers, 
Messrs. Calder & Sons; tile layers, Messrs. J. 
Youden & Co., Glasgow; glaziers, Messrs. Wm. 
Meiklem & Son; heating engineers, Messrs. 
J. Cormack & Son. The Bennett Furnishing 
Co. supplied the desks, &c. Mr. William 
Ferguson, of Glasgow, was the architect. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan Memorials.—A_ bas 
relief designed by Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., 
for St. Paul’s, was placed in a position 
sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter in the 
body of the Cathedral last November. The 
other week two busts of the distinguished 
musician, one in marble and one in bronze, 
were delivered to the Royal College and to 
the Royal Academy of Music, and are to be 
placed in the respective concert halls of those 
In March next 
the London County Council have authorised 
the erection of a bust of. Sir Arthur on the 
Thames Embankment, as nearly as possible 
opposite to, and facing towards, the Savoy 
Theatre. Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., is the 
author of the works completed and .of that 
under execution. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Epitor will be pleased to consider any articles,. 
illustrated or otherwise, dealing with old and new build- 
ings, methods of construction, or other matter of an 
architectural character. He will also be glad to consider 
architectural photographs and sketches (the latter pre- 
ferably in black and white) and measured drawings of 
work ini this country or abroad. News items of interest 
to architects and builders will also be considered, pro- 
vided the name and address of the sender are given; no 
notice. will be taken of anonymous contributions. All 
communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
JournAL, Effingham House,’ Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Complete List of Contracis Open. 


i 


Bete tated WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDING: 

Jan Glenville, co. Cork—Priest’s House a a ve c : S. F. Hynes, 21 South Mall, Cork, 

” Dorking—Alterations, &c., to Workhouse AG Union Guardians .. -. | G. Scales, Clerk, Dorking. 

” St, Margaret’ s, Dover—Four Houses aa 50 A | V. Shone, Architect, Market Square, Dover. 

” Tamworth—Ventilators a ng os Workhouse Guardians .. | J. W. Godderidge, Architect, Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 

¥ Bootle, Lancs—School Superstructure ce me .- | School Board “6 “ -. | L£. Cox, 11 Dale Street, Liverpool. 

” Bridlington —Terrace Steps, &c. ~ me ae : Headmaster, Bridlington Grammar School. 

” Grasmere, Westmorland— Rebuilding Bridge .. | Urban District Council .. J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 


wo CNNYUNNN DADAADDUUAMNNUNNANNUUNWWWWWHWNHNHHAH 


NTO 
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| Hull—Covered Market 


Haverhill, Suffolk—Rebuilding Bridge .. ae 
Milnsbridge, Huddersfield—Villa ss ve 
Weston-super-Mare—House.. ae oe . oo 
Wooley Bridge. Hadfield—Two Shops a Ag 

Wortley, Leeds—Alteration to House on 
Pontypool—Alterations to School .. 

Londonderry—Café_. fe 
Abertysswg and Tredegar, Wales—School, &eo.. aie 
Gloucester—Reconstructing Culvert a os 
Stornoway—Municipal Buildings, &c. 

London, N.E.—Dormitories, Maternity Wards, &e. 
Trowbridze, Wilts—Hospital 

Aber, near Caerphilly, Wales—Ninety- five ‘Cottages 
Heworth, Durham—Schools . AS ee 
Leytonstone—Schools .. ws at Ae of 60 
Acton—Lodge, House, &o. tis 50 ye ws sie ba 
Northwich —Infirmary Extension .. ar we ae =0 
Strabane, Ireland—Cottages . ss 
Boscomoor, near Penkridge, Staffs—Repair of Bridges ‘a 
London, W. —Coal Offices .. ae ave As ‘ 
Mountain Ash, Wales —Parcels Office .. oe 
Ystradgynlais, Wales—Shop, &c, oe 
Sheerness—Building for Bakery “ 
Weybridge—Repairs, &c., to Fire Station 
Belfast—Clubhouse .. : 
Grays, Essex—Library.. 
Manchester—Foundations of Centra! Fire Station 
Uxbridge—Building .. be at Aes ay 


Nelson, Lancs—Fire-clay Goods. ae a 


| Cromer—Electric Light Station 


Tylorstown Wales— eee een of Schools 
Ilkeston —Free Library ae 
Plymouth—Lecture Table, &e. 

Water Fulford, near York—Asylum.. 

Wemyss Bay and Inverkip, Scotland— Station Buildings 
Harelaw, t-urham —Bridge hs 
Camborne, Cornwall—Otfices and Fire Station 
Middleton, Lancs—Post Office ae 
Walthamstow—School, &c, 


ENGINEERING: 
Bilston—Pipe Trench . c ok an Aig 


| Canterbury—Electric Clocks, ‘ee. aC 49 
| Sunderland —Boiler ae ‘ 
| Penybont, Wales—Waterworks 


Glasgow—Electric Motor Equipments 


| Stalybridge—Cable, &c, : 5 an oe a ao 
| Kettering—W ater works, &c. ae are a 


| Leytonstone—Furniture for Infirmary ne os 


Tring—Engine House, Rising Main, &c. 
Falmouth—Pier Improvements 
Clacton-on-Sea—Meters 

Teignmouth—Gasworks Extensions, &o. 

India Office, S.W.— Railway Wagons, Dredger, é &e. 
Cork—Piers s 
Bristol—Surface Condensers, “&e. 
Lowestoft—Tramways .. 


Barnsley—Sandwashers, &c.. 


Bolsover, Chesterfield — Steam Road Roller “ 


| Nottingham—Bridge over Canal .. 4 ra E ie 


Downpatrick—Cooking Appliances 
Barking—Heater 7 : 
Oldham—Elevators and Conveyors : AA 
Wanborough, near Swindon— waterworks ae 
Stoke-on-Trent—Electrical Plant 


| Devonport—Septic Tanks, Filters, &c. 


Egremont, Cheshire—Electrical Plant .. ac ae a 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne— Waterworks .. 

London, E.—-Steam Dynamo se om oie oA ae 
South Molton, Devon—Gasworks . ae a3 36 35 
London, E. —Bridge Reconstruction 


| Erith, Kent—Filth Screens, Hydraulic Engines, &e. 
| Wellington, New Zealand—Tramways, &c. 


Ipswich—River Work, &c. 


Scrabster, Caithness, Scotland—Harbour ] Extension a 
Bulawayo, Khodesia—Electric Tramway os 
FURNITURE: 


Halifax—Furnishing School . 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Grantown, Scotland—Iron Fencing are 
Bilston—Cast-iron Pipes 2 ; aie 
Harrogate—Tools, Castings, &c. .. ae 
Warrington—Fipes 0 
Sheffield—Steel and Ironwork for Retort Bench ae 


| Southall, Middlesex—Fencing and Gates 


Strabane, Ireland—Fences and Gates 

London, S.E.—Stores .. oA An ae 
Christiania—Steel Rails Se Ab ae 

Ottawa—Rails .. 

Southall, Middlesex—Feneing and Gates. 

Hastings— Pipes.. 2h “ aa Be ate at 
Cape Town—Locks .. ae 6 as ae ae ney 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Harrogate—Oils, White Lead, Colours, &c. ad 
London, S,W.—Painting and Decorating Mortuary and Court 
London, S.E.—White Lead, Paints, Oils, &c. .. oe, 


West Sussex County Council 


Hadfield Equit. Co.-op. Soc., Ltd. 
E. O. Wooler ; 
Trevethin School Board . 
Temperance Council 
Bedwellty School Board 


Bethnal Green Guardians 
Isolation Hospital Committee .. 
Windsor Building Club .. 
School Board aN os ae 
School Board 3 . 
District Council .. 

Rural District Council .. 
Cannock Rural District Council. 


. | Great Western Railway Co. 


Great Western Railway Co. 


Economical Society Ltd. 
Urban District Council 
Belfast Bowling Club, Ltd. 
Urban District Council .. ai 
Watch Committee .. : 
Rural District Council 


. | Markets Committee 
- | Gas Committee 


Urban District Council i 
Ystradyfodwg School Board 
Corporation ae 


: | School Board 


Caledonian Railway Co. . 
Weardale Rural Dictrict Council 


. | Urban District Council .. 


School Board Ae ae are 


Urban District Council 


Asylum Committee ac ee 
Corporation .. an vs 
Rural District Council .. 
Corporation .. 


Electricity Board .. 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Town Council 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


County Council 

Electricity Committee es 
Corporation .. oe °° oe 
Corporation oe 
Urban District Council .. 
Works and Ways Committee 


. | Lunatic Asylum Committee 


Urban District Council 
Electricity Committee 


: | Highworth R.D.C... “.. 
. Corporation .. ae cr 
Town Council ae On 


Wallasey U.D.C. .. «es 
Urban District Council .. ah 
Stepney Borough Council 50 
Town Council . 5 
London County Council . 
London County Council . 


City Council At ae aye 
Corporation .. oie oe : 
Haroour Trustees .. ae 


Municipal Council.. 


School Board 


. | West Ham Union Guardians 


Urban District Council 
Corporation .. ae 
Water Committee .. 
United Gas Light Co. 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council aA 
Camberwell Borough Council .. 
Norwegian State Railways 


oe 


Urban District Council a 
Corporation .. Ae we aa 


Corporation .. 
Fulham Borough Council. dc 
Camberwell Borough Council .. 


} 
| 
al 
| 


Be Mine Hunt, County Architect, Sudbury. 


Alig bl OCUEss Healey, Architects, Tyrell Street, Bradford. 

H. Price & W. Jane, Architects, Waterloo St., Weston super-Mare. 
J. W. Pogson, Secretary, Society’s Office, Hadfield. 

| T. A. Buttery & S. B. birds, Architects, Queen Street, Morley. 
H. Bythway, Clerk, Pontypool. 

M. A. Robinson, Architect, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


; | James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 
R. Read, City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. 


NG Robertson, Architect, Inverness. 

W.A. Finch, 76, Finsbury Pavement, E.C, 

Jeet Goodman, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Readiug. 

E. Thomas, 19 Eirw Road, Porth. 

G. Bell, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

W. Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

D, J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, 

J. Holland, Architect, Hayhurst Street, Northwich. 

J. E. Sharkie, Clerk, Urban District Council, Stravane. 4 
H. M. Whitehead, District Surveyor, Mill Street, Penkridge. - 
Engineer, Paddington Station. 

Engineer, Neath Station. 

T. Williams, Engineer, Pelican Street, Ystradgynlais. 

J. H. Burrows, Secretary, Society's Office, Sheerness. 

J. S. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Council Offices, Weybridge. 


ss | H. Hobart, Architect, Dromore, Co. Down, 


C. M. Shiner, 6, 7 & 8, Crutched Friars, E.C. 


| W. Windsor, 37 Brown Street, Manchester. 


J. F. Stow, Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 


. | J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
| A. J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson. 


O’Gorman & Cozens-Hardy, 8z Victoria Street, Westminster 
J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 

Hunter & Woodhouse, Architects, Belper. 

E. C. Cook, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 

A. Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York. 

Engineer, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 

G. W. Egglestone, Highway Surveyor, Stanhope. 

S. Hill, Architect, Redruth. 


| Stones. & Stones, ro Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


H. Prosser, Architect, School Board Offices, Walthamstow. 


P. Wakeford, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. 
orough Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Canterbury. 
F, C, Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hail, Sunderland. 
& F, J. Hurley, to Bridgend Road, Tondu. 
Young, 84 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
. Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 
t R. Smith, Engineer, Market Place, Kettering. 
Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham, 
L. G. Mouchel, 38 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


J. 
B 
J. 
J. 
iF 


| S. Francis, Engineer, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 


J. A. Gray, Gas Engineer, Teignmouth. 

Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whit hall, S.W. 

J. G. M Carthy, Secretary, Court House, Cork. 

H, F, Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Backs, Bristol. 
R,. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, Lowestoft. 

Borough Surveyor, Manor House, Barnsley. 

J. Hunter, Clerk, Bolsover. 

A, Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
Graeme-Watts & Tulloch, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

C. P. Dawson, Surveyor, Council Ottices, Barking, 

A. Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 

F, Redman, 24 Wood Street, Swindon. 

P. J. S. Tiddeman, Borough Elec. Engr., Field Pl., Stoke upon-Trent, 
J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport, 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Hloat, near Birkenhead. 

G. F. Deacon, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

A. Wright, 27 Osborn Street, Whitechapel, E. 

L. Riccard, Town Clerk, South Molton, Devon, 


ca Engineer's Department, ‘County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
W. R. Wright, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster: 

W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town. Hall, Ipswich. 

J. Barron, 1 Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 

Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C, 


W..H. Ostler, 22 Union Street, Halifax. 
F. E. Hilleary, Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 


D. Grant, Solicitor, Grantown. 

J. P. Wakeford, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bilston. q 
¥. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. ; 
J. Deas, Water Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Warrington. : 

J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Commercial Street, Shertield. 

k. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 

J. E. Sharkie, Clerk, Council Offices, Strabane. 

W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S. E. j 

Director of Norwegian State Railways, Christiania. 

L. K. Jones, Secretary, Department of Railways, Canals, Ce 

R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 

P. H. Palmer, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, Ss. W. 


F, Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham. F 
W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. . 
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to | Shalford, Guildford -—Scavenging .. Ss oe 
London, S.E.—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. 


Camberwell Borough Council ¢. 


et cary. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
Jan. 2 | Swanley—Cartage KG Se <é ae He AG . | Metropolitan Asylums Board T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
rf 3. Wakefield—Street Works 4 56 fc . | Corporation .. sigh | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Waketield. 
a 3. Felixstowe—Making-up oe ae ta ie ac Urban District Council | S. E, Fisher, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
* 3 | Harrogate—Materials, for a oe ae a oe ac Corporation o aA in | F, Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
. 5 / Whickham, Durham—Street Formation .. = ae .. | Urban District Council .. | J. B. Renton, Surveyor, Council Offices, Whickham. 
- 5 Lower Bebington, Cheshire—Laying-out Recreation Ground Urban District Council .. | Surveyor, Council Offices, Lower Bebington. 
= 6 | London, W.—Tip Cart a ss 58 on 35 .. | Acton District Council . | D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 
‘4 6 | Croydon—Road Repair ae Ae ee Be Town Council aa a -. | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Re 6 | Hounslow—Road Works ma es 365 ae Heston and Isleworth U.D.C. .. | P. G, Parkman, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
ee 6 Waterloo, Lancs —-Street Works ote Ae Urban District Council .. | EF. S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 
be a London, S.E.—Tar Paving, &c. A Southwark Union Guardians .. | G. I), Stevenson, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
hi io | Dollar, Scotland—Causewaying .. 2 . | Town Council be . | Town Clerk, Dollar. 
i 1o | Kirkcaldy—Streets, &c. 5 oe 6 . | R.C. Munro-Fergusson .. .. | W.D. Song, C.E., Kirkcaldy. 
1 1z_ | London, S.E.—Materials and Cartage nie . | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
" 21  Hollingbourn, Maidstone — Materials ra &e .. | Rural District Council | H. J. Bracher, 33 Earl Street, Maidstone ‘ 
is 22  Castleford—Improvement Works .. oe Pe .. | Urban District Council | W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford. 
i 27  Capetown—Streets  .. a5 ss as eis a5 —— | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
| 
SANITARY: | 
Jan. xr | Youghal, Ireland—Sewerage Works es ne ne Urban District Council .. Clerk, Town Hall, Youghal. 
os 2 | Spondon, Shardlow. Derbyshire—Scavenging .. ; Shardlow R.D.C. .. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, Derby. 
3. Harrogate—Disinfectants, Pipes, &c. oe ae 5 Corporation .. gig en . | EF. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
3 3 Stanley, Yorks--Sewers 55 ots an os f Urban District Council .. F, Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Wa<efield. 
pe 5 | Bishop Auckland—Sewer, &c. 5 ac An : Rural District Council C. Johnston, Surveyor, Crofton House, Bishop Auckland. 
= 5 Dunston, Gateshead —Sewer.. De nts oa . Whickham U.D.C... ne .. | J. B. Renton, Surveyor, Council Offices, Whickham. 
” 5 | Bispham, Lancs—Sewerage Works Ac Ot ; Carleton Joint Sewerage Board A. Hindle 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
% 5 Bispham, Lancs—Pipes, &c. .. ae 3 Carleton Joint Sewerage Board A. Hindle, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 
é 5 | London, N.—Sewers, &c. .. Hornsey U.D.C. .. _ A 2 B, J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Concl , Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
= 5 | Tring—Sewage-Disposal Works ae : Urban District Council Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
*3 5 | Watlington, near Henley-on-Thames—Sewers .. Henley R.D.C. oD J. Taylor, Sons and S. Crimp, 27 Great George Street, Westminster 
ae 9 | Old Hill, Staffs—Scavenging.. es an ue Rowley Regis U.D.C. .. | D. Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffs. 
ae 10 | Cresswell, near Chesterfield—Sewerage Works.. | Clega eu = ei ae . | E. Hazledine-Barber, Engineer, Hollin Hill, Clown, Chesterfield. 
ambledon R.D.C. : 


| F, Smallpiece, 138 High Street, Guildford. 
W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 


12 
“4 14 | Devonport—Septic Tanks, Filters, &c. 5c . | Town Council ase . | J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 
a zo | Erith, Kent—Filth Screens, &c. ae St es OD .. | London County Council .. . | Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
TIMBER: 

Jan. 3 | York—Creosote Oil .. as a North-Eastern Railway Co. yet B, Clark, Stores Superintendent, Gateshead. 
i: 6 | Strabane, Ireland—Fences and Gates Rural District Council . | J. E. Sharkie, Clerk Council Offices, Strabane. 
¥ 7 | London, E.—Timber , ae (Fe: ae 26 Poplar Union Guardians ., G. H. Lough, 45 Upper North Street, Poplar, E. 

List of Compcfifions Open 
- es 

eel DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 

an. I Kingston-on-Thames—Cottage Homes for Children .. 5H || £25, £15, £10. J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 

J a . Workington—Public Library ae ve oe an o | £25, £15, £10. W. L. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington. 
" 31 Cape Town—University Buildings .. oe 30 ic 36 £400, £200, £100, Agent-General tor the Cape ot Good Hope, London, 
+t 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. adi se £300, £200, £100. | E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 

Feb. 13 Patras, Greece—Church Bt = ad me a £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 

ce vs 20 | Sutton Coldfield -Town Hall + + £50, £30, £20. W. A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 

” 28 | Bridgwater—Avppliances for Silt Disposal.. | W. T. Baker, ‘Vown Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 

March 31 | Hull—Extension of Town Hall ao £300, £200, £100. E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
No date. | Kettering—Free Library £60, £40, £25. J. Bond, Clerk, Council Offices, Kettering. 

a Pontypridd—Public Othces | J. C. Jones, Clerk, Urban District Council, Pontypridd. 


Tuesday, Jan. 6. EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. A. 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (Students | Hunter Crawford on ‘‘ The Building ofa House”—I. 


Coming Events. 


| Friday, January 2. 
INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Mr. H. M. 


y Routhwaite, M.I.M.E., on ‘‘ Modern Marine Boilers; 
; a Consideration of the Relative Values of different 
types,” 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Jan. 3. 


Meeting).—Mr. J. T. Wynyard Brooke on * Heating 
and Ventilating.” 

ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. — 
Meeting at Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. Lord Avebury 
presides. Sir Wolte Barry delivers an address. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. -— Mr. 
Alexander N. Malcolm on “ Belgium and its Cities,” 


8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
NorRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Stu- 
dents’ Evening, 


Thursday, Jan. 8. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDOoN.—Meeting 
at 8.30p.m. Ballot for Election of Fellows.: 

Civit AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY.— 
Mr. A. Marshall Arter, A.M.I.C.E, on “ Indicating 


4 BriITI 
SH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS. t L 

; ; be 4 High Speed Engines,” 8 p.m. 
r Eoitecting at'6.p-m. Financial Report POG ICs py ednanse ye Jaa 7: Revi Canon Banhart, DD | S MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS —-Mr. A. W. 
3 nday, Jan. 5. : as eps ie pees | . Crosse on ‘t Competitions.” 

= Sele INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— F.S.A., on “*Old London : Two Old Churches,” 4 p.m. | 2 
, Business meeting at 8 p.m. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section). | Friday, Jan. 9- 
; LIvERPOoL ARCHITECTURAL ASSsOcIATION.—Mr. C. —Mr. J. H. Pearson on “Some Points in Ancient | Lonpon InstiTuTion.—Rev. Canon Benham on 

Harrison Townsend on “ Mosaic Work.” Lights Practice,” 7.30 p.m. “Old London—3. Old People,” 4 p.m. 
‘ A, This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being within the Room. 

Guaranteed Gearing —Z— a 
a ‘ 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E, " 
4 The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 1 |= 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


Y) 


U HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


—“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om. 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings 
in the United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


[December 31, 1902. 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor at latest by noon on Monday if intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated wll be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BUILDERS’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Acton, W.—For the erection of the South Acton 
(Boys) Board School, for the School Board for Acton, W. 
Messrs, Edward Monson & Sons, architects to the Board, 
Acton Vale, W., and 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C. Quantities by Mr. F. T. W. Miller, g Queen Anne's 
Gate, S.W. :— 

W.G. Dickens, Haven Green, Ealing, W.. £16,670 


Patman & Fotheringham, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C. .. +s ee 14,900 
Godson & Sons, Kilburn, N. wW.. 14,655 
George Gray, Egham, Surrey 14,639 
Barker & Co., Ltd., Kensington, Ww. 4550) 
Kingerlee & Sons, Queen Street, Oxford. 14,287 
Foster Brothers, Norwood Junction, S.E.. 14,266 
W. J. Renshaw, Putney, S.W. 13,997 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Warwick Road, 
Kensington .. 13,985 
F. & E. Davey, Southend 2: 13,984 
Appleby & Sons, Lambeth, S. E, 13,920 
Speechley & Smith, Kew Road, Richmond 13.700 
Charles Brightman, Watford .. 13,669 
Lawrence & Son, Canal Works, Waltham 
Crosses: 13,494 
Walter Wallis, ‘Ramsden Road, Balham.. 13,450 
Knight & Son, Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 13,384 
R. es Tonge, Jubilee Road, Watford 13,300 
Treasure & Son, Cottenham Road, 
Holloway .. 3c 13,248 
Hunt & Son, High ‘Wycombe 5 12,735 
Ww. Blackburn, * Elliott Road, Chiswick.. 12,436 
Mark G. King, High Street, Teddington.. 12,174 


[Architect’ s estimate, 12,643.] 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Board 
of Education. 


Astwood Bank.—For Astwood Bank water-supply 
works, for the Feckenham Rural District Council. 
Messrs, Willcox & Raikes, engineers, 63, Temple Row, 
Birmingham :— 

Contract No. Aries 


Watson, Gow & Co., Glasgow.. .. £1,270 15 0 
jJ.& R. Ritchie, Middlesbrough Li2AT 7a Al 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley ene OL237 20eS 
Ferecuss Robert, Ltd.,* West Brom- 

wich .. I,190 15 IO 


Cantatt Ne 7 ipelay ine. 


Reid Brothers, London £2,081 0 © 
J. Barnes, Northfield .. . 1,876 0 oO 
G. Huxley, Astwood Bank 1737, ‘O110 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester.. 1,735 II 3 
J. Mackay, Smethwick ¥,G08) 4053 
H. Law, Erdington 1,565 0 oO 
G. Law. Kidderminster |. 15537) 0 0 
J. G. Fincher & Co., Stratford-on- 

Avon .. 1,510 0 O 
Cruwys & Hobrough, Birmingham. 1,427 0 0 
S. Wood, Bristol « §S8teRG 
Nephi Vickers, Nottingham.. AS 1,346 0 oO 
R.W, Fitzmaurice & Co., Birmingham 1,286 0 oO 
T. Rowland, Northwich Sed 250 (0 .o. 
M. Thompson, Briton ag 1,258 15 I 
T. Vale, Stourport 1,256 I0 oO 


ROOFING SLATES : 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (C0., LIVERPOOL, 


nl 
| 


W. Jowett, Prescot 


se 1,250 13 6 
J. Nevitt,* Stafford 


chaos I)I22 10 © 
* Accepted. 


Bromley (Kent).—For certain works of public street 
improvements to be executed in sewering, levelling, 
paving, metalling, channelling, and the widening of a 
portion of the High Street, within their district, for the 
Urban District Council :— 


W. Peters & Co., Stepney, E. .. - £2,170 14 5 
E. Peill & Sons, Bromley, Kent 1,863 18 -g 
Fry Brothers, Lion Wharf,Greenwich 1,847 17 0 
Lawrence & Thacker, London, S.W.. 1,673 15 8 
H. Woodham & Sons, Langley Road, 

Catiorde ae. T;{§9050T3 07 
i Mowlem & Co., Westminster, S Ww. 1,585 6 5 
Wilson, Border & Co.,* 1, Derby 

Gardens, Seven Kings, Ilford 1,481 r 6 


* Accepted. 


Cardiff.—For the erection of new accident wards at 
the Cardiff Infirmary. Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I. B.A,, 
architect, Queen's Chambers, Cardiff, 


Lattey ce Cor Allensbank Roaderag oe) 1,375 10 

D. Thomas & Son, 108, Richmond Road 1,343 0 

S J. T. Grinter, Tewkesbury Place 1,292 0 

Blacker Brothers, Clive Road.. : 1,262 12 

Price Brothers, Pontcanna Road . 1,220) 0 

J. Allan, Woodville Road.. .. ss, § ZyZ00" 10. 

A. W. Cadwallader, Dalcross Street 1,200 Oo 

G. Hallett, 43, Partridge Road fi I,I90 Oo 

iC. Dunn, 307, Cowbridge Road 1,178 15 

Knox & Wells, Bangor Road.. .. 1,169 oO 

Gough Brothers, 14 Wellfield Road 1,145 0 

W. Thomas & Co., Tresillian Terrace.. 1,128 o | 

E. R. Evans & Brothers, Gwenneth 
Street . 1,097 18 | 

W. Symonds. Rectory. Road . 1,073 Oo 

F. Small, Edward's Place ae er Bee ° 

Beames & Nephew, * 16, Violet Row sist, | L,00058,0 


* Accepted. [All of Carditt | 


Eastleigh (Hants).—For the work of constructing 
the substructures of three steel bridges, and making and’ | 


| forming-up about 1,6ooft. of road between Eastleigh and | 


Bishopstoke, for the Southampton County Council. Mr. | 
W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester :—® | 


F. Osman, Southampton teietate £45449 

Coston & Co., Southampton.. ae 4,033 | 

F. W. Trimm, Rastleigh.,.. 95) 45) &. 3,996 

J. C. Trueman, Swanley, Kent 3,749 | 

B. Cooke & Co.,# London 3,730 | 
| 


* Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


. LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
159R141 CANNON af Cc. 


CATALOGUES 
‘. FREE. 


HURDLES, 


RAILING, &c. 


seioloibiolalore 


ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT 


Llandudno,—For supply of isin. cast-iron pipes, 
bends, valves, &c., and for the laying of same from Plas 
Dulyn, Llanbedr, in the county of Carnarvon, to Llican, 
in the county of Carnarvon, for the Llandudno Urban 
District Council. Mr. E, P. Stephenson, engineer and 
surveyor :. 


R. Robinson & Son, Rochdale... .. £7,991 17 3 
Hughes & Lancaster, Ruabon.. .. 7,552 19 9 
{ Phoenix, Chester Street, Wrexham 6,654 6 6 
Jowett, 4, Warrington Road, 
Lee as ee | O;2u0u go 
Rowell & Sons, Chipping Norton ; 5,926 8 1 
H. Roberts,* Hoarwithy, Ross.. 5,510 15 6 


* Accepted. 


London.—For the erection of a new school, Grange 
Hill Road, Greenwich, for the London School Board. 
Mr. T. J: Bailey, architect :— 


Lathey Brothers .. £28,647 | McCormick & Sons £26,708 
F, & H. F. Higgs .. 28,532 | J. Garrett & Son .. 26,642 
ty Greenwood .« 28,147| G. E. Wallis & Sons 26,487 
Soc aM & Go. J. Smith & Sons,Ltd. 26,297 
27,992 | Treasure & Son .. 25,996 
Ww. ty Lorder & Son 27,888 | J. Marsland & Sons 25,942 
L. H. & R. Roberts 27,812 | J. & G. Bowyer .. 25,878 
G. Munday & Sons. 27,777 | Stimpson & Co. 25,440 
W. Downs Z 27,301 | J. & M. Patrick, Lon- 
E, Lawrence & Sons 27,017 don & Rochester* 24,142 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


London, E.—For the erection of the Hilda Road public 
elementary schools, Canning Town, E., for the West 
Ham School Board. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 
2 Fencourt, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis and 
Sons:— = 


H.L. Holloway .. £33,562 | Holliday & Green- 

A. E. Symes .. 27,317 wood .. .. .. £24,908 
Munday & Son 26,287 | A. Reed .. f 23,073 
G. Sharpe : 26,119 | Gregar & Son,* Strat. 

W. J. Maddison 25.578 ford 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the card a 
Education. 


Loudon, N.—For rebuilding 105 and 107 Upper Clapton 
Road, N., for Dr. W. B. Benjafield. Mr. Arthur Tighe, 
architect, 70 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. :— 


Barrett & Power . £2,106 Ellis & Turner.. .. £1,750 
Snewin Brothers 1,959 | Lawrence & Son .. 1,744 
Osborn & Son.. 1,870 | Thompson & Son*,. 


1,599 
* Accepted. ‘ 


Continued on p. xiv. 
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EXPANDED METAL CONCR 


THE PERFECT 
THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., 


STEEL BOND. 
Limited. 


ra 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs 
Docks, Conduits, &c., 


STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
PLASTER WORK. 


OFFICE: 


York Mansions, York Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
WORKS 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Ww. SALTER &X CSO., 


yom 


6 | 


4 \ il 


AC a Sih 


SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course ; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 


Asphalting work. All communications to— 


587 & 589, HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. -: 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK. 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 


For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
? Over 1,000 in use by Nobility: and others. 


December 3h, 1902. é AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Xilf 


ARCHITECTS, 
SURVEYORS, 
ENGINEERS, and all 
BUILDING TRADES, 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF 


SPECIFICATION 


Ready, January 15, 1903. 


Post 5/9. 


interested in the various branches of the 


should Order 


PRICE 5/-. By 


SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR THE FORTHCOMING NUMBER :— 


American Steel Construction : 
Part IV. 


With many Plans and Diagrams. 
By M. M. Stoan, Scranton, Pa. 


Electric Lighting and Power 
Schemes for Municipal Authorities. 


By Ernest KirpurN  Scorrt, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 


Heating and Ventilation. 
By OswaLp WHEELER, A.M.I.M.E. 


Contractors’ Machinery. 


By M. Powis Bate, M.I.Mech.E., 


M.Inst.C.E. 


Shoring, Hoarding, and Timbering. 
By Georce Exuis, M.Brit.Inst. 


Certified Carpenters. 


Chemistry and Physics of | 
Building Materials. 


By H. Kempton Dyson, 


SE 


, aa 
EN 


ASPECLEICATION 


Wire "ARCHITECT SURVEYOR nN ‘ 
ENGINE Why SONG \) 
se (KC 


4 
FACTS: PATENTS AND” GATS 


FOR: ALL: INTERESTED * IN » BVILDI 


STANDARD 
TECHNICAL 
AUTHORITY. 


THE QUILDERS JOUR ST TTHe “ARCHITECTURAL 
CRCATTECTURRL BZ Bu REVIEW TH ait 


ERTINGHIGIN ROUSE ; | Nedt. leausiben: sv STRAND 


Breweries, Maltings, and Public 
Houses. 
By STEPHEN WILKINSON, 


The Authority, Duties, and 
Liabilities of Architects, Engineers, 
and Quantity Surveyors. 


By ArtTHUR Houston, 
ELD: 


The Design of Public Libraries. 
By Maurice B. Apas, F.R.I.B.A. 


Church Planning and Church 
Furniture. 


By ArrHur H. 
Aare BAS 


The Design of Elementary Schools. 
By S. Jackson. | 


Cold Storage. 
By Anprew JounstTon, M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., late Railway Commis- 
sioner, Queensland Government, 
and Wi.LiAM F, REnDALL, C.E, 


mcs 


Ryan-TENISON, 


The Work can be Spieined through any Newsagent 
or Railway Bookstall, or direct from the Publishers. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with fullj List of Sections, 
Summary of Special Contents, and other Useful 
Information, will be sent free on application. 


_ TECHNICAL ORDER EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, AT ARUNDEL STREET, 
LIMITED. ONCE. STRAND, W.C. 
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TENDERS—cont. 


London, 8.E.—For the building of underground sani- 
tary conveniences at Lee Green and Catford, for the 


Lewisham Borough Council ;— 
Lee Green. 


E. R. Palmer, Wickham Road. Beckenham £1,973 


Doulton & Co., Lambeth 1,857 
Barden & Head, Maidstone .. 1,735 
G. Jennings, Ltd, Lambeth .. 1,770 
Davis & Bennett. London 1,675 
Finch & Co.,* Lambeth... ..  .. 1,573 
Rushey Green. 
E. R. Palmer au! wea rats .. £2,198 
Doulton & Co, .. ++ 2,007 
Barden & Head.. 1,885 
Gajennings std, ei hac © oe ee EL SSO 
R. Harding & Sons, 75, Arodene Road, 
BEEXtOn: Wes. wieig ean | cele op Bae mR SS: 
Davis & Bennett 1,720 
Finch & Co...* .. 1,689 


* "Accepted. 


Newport (Mon).—For the construction of certain 
additions to Dock Road Brewery, Newport, Mon., for 


Messrs. Phillips & Sons, Ltd. :— 


J. D. Parfitt, 17, Stow Park Avenue .. £9,950 
C. H. Reed, 1, Malpas Road.. +» 9,500 
C, Jordan, Corporation Road 9,360 
J. Hooper 45, Bridge Street.. 8,995 
W. Jones & Son, Rutland Place .. 8,987 
J. Jenkins, Clifton Road... .. ... .. 8,897 
C. A Hayes, Thomas Street, Bristol .. 8,820 
F. Chown, St. Paul's, Bristol stl se ee AOS OO 
D. W. Richards, Ltd., Marlborough Road.. 8,800 
J. Charles, Shaftesbury Works oy eno, 704) 
Leadbetor Brothers, Crindau, Newport .. 8,540 
T. Lowe & Son, Carson Street, Burton-on- 

Trent SOMOANTE RRR DO sa oom ea, hese! 
A. S. Morgan & Co., Ltd., Godfrey Road.. 7,990 
W. Blackburn, Pentonville oe an BAb Bh 
Jarrett & Fisher, George Street .. .. .. 7,920 
J. Linton & Co., Ltd.,* Commercial Build- 

ings ab 7,870 


a ‘Accepted. [Rest of Newport. ] 


Studley ‘near Alcester).—For Studley water-supplY 
Messrs: 


Willcox & Raikes, engineers, 63, Temple Row, Bir- 


works, for the Alcester Rural District Council. 


mingham :— 
Contract No. 1—Pipes. 


Biggs, Wall & Co., London .. £1,924 18 11 
Watson, Gow & Co., Glasgow .. 1,809 16 7 
J. & R. Ritchie, Middlesbrough 1,768 11 8 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley .. .. .. 1,754 19 7 
J. & S. Roberts,* West Bromwich.. 1,710 2 2 
A.J. Cloake, London .. .. aetygo5 Il) 2 


* Accepted. : 


Contract No 2-Pipelaying. 
Reid Brothers, London aor 


G. Eastell, London 


J. Barnes, Northfield .. of 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester .. 

G. Huxley, Astwood Bank.. 

J. Mackey, Smethwick ey ae 

J. G. Fincher, Stratford-on-Avon 

T. Rowland, Northwick Bn sis 
Cruwys & Hobrough, Birmingham.. 
G. Law, Kidderminster 

J. H. Vickers, Nottin 
S. Wood, Bristol .. 
M. Thompson, Briton Ferry 
Fitzmaurice & Co., Birmingham 


W. Jowett, Prescot 
H. Law, Erdington 
T. Vale, Stourport 

T. Jackson, Chorley 


C. J. Nevitt,* Stafford ze ae 
* Accepted. 


Swansea.—For the erection of Pentrechwyth School, 
for the Swansea Urban District School Board :-— 


gham.. 


+. £2,602 
ie) 2,50 
2,226 
2,069 
2,037 
1,972 
I,goo 
1,700 
1,650 
1,632 
1,577 
1,562 
1,450 
1,437 
1.427 
1,400 
ws 2378 
Her OY, SUL 

1,250 


H 


OPMNOFPOHWOOROOHOH ONO 


H 


) 


HoH 


CF ACOCOWOOWOCOWDWDOWO 


H 


of 

Specially 
prepared 
Architectural 


i 
J. & F. Weaver, Manselton .. .. £3,900 0 0 
J. & T. Jones, Eaton Grove +» 3,900 0 O | 
J. Williams, 33, Brynmor Crescent.. 3,840 0 Oo © 
J. Marles & Son, Richardson Street 3,819 0 o i 
H. Billings, Oystermouth Road .. 3,569 0 o ( 
Bennett Brothers, Heathfield Yard.. 3,680 0 Oo i 
Walters & Johns, Morriston ., ., 3,650 0 Oo \| 
Lloyd Brothers. Argyle Street Yard.. 3,560 0 o \ 
D, Jenkins, 89, Lower Oxford Street 3,410 0 0 
T. Richards, Northampton Yard 3,250 0 O 
G. Crocker, Danygraig hace 2.787) O20) 
D. W. Rosser,** Llansamlet .. 2,230 10 oO 


* Accepted, 


Walsall.—For the erection of a junior mixed school 
and cookery centre at Elmore Green Bloxwich, for the 
Walsall School Board. Mr. H. E, Lavender, M.S.A,, 


architect, Bridge Street, Walsall :-— 


Designs 


of 


Door 
Furniture 


and 


Metal 


J. & F. Wooton, Bloxwich.. .. .. 4,705 0 0 Work 
Williams & Oakley, Wolverhampton 4,450 10 0 © ® : 

W. Hopkins, Birmingham... .. ., 4,400 0 o Sent Post Free 
J. Herbert, Wolverhampton 4.389 0 oO | ' 

F. L. Jones, Wolverhampton .. 4:376 0 oO | to Architects 
CrGrifitthssilye wa en 3300 0 O | | i 

T. Tildesley, Willenhall 1266 0 0 | Nn] pee ate a 
W. Wistance, Walsall.. .. .. 4,245 0 0 | ) mentioning 
Walton Brothers, Smethwick.. 4,139 0 oO E Builders’ Journal. 
J. Dallow, West ehales is 4,115 0 0 

M. A. Lynex, Walsall .. 4,098 0 oO W 

D. Roberts, Handsworth rae one H ITE & SONS, 

H. Gibbs, King’s Heath 3,993 0 oO 

J. Mallin, West Bromwich.. 3,990 .0 oO 207, Oxford St., London, W 
S. Wooton,* Bloxwich 3:950 0 oO 


* Accepted, 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


Ir hasalways been a wonder 
to us why architects should 
: be so fond of the blocked 
column, for to our mind it is an ugly feature. 
It has-neither the solidity of the pier nor the 
grace of the column, and always produces a 
lumpy effect. The lines of the column are 
quite spoiled by the clumsy-looking blocks, 
strung like so many chunks on arod. We 
can call to mind a score of buildings which 
are marred by this feature. Without doubt 
it has been used by architects of great 


The Blocked 
Column. 


eminence, but that does not change its 


inherent defects. And not only is itugly, but 
the additional cost of the stone is consider- 
able. We should like to see it altogether 
abandoned, and, in place, either a solid- 
looking pier or a column with its graceful 
lines uninterrupted from base to cap. But 
we fear the blocked column is being in- 
creasingly used rather than set aside, probably 
more for ill-considered fashion than deiiberate 
choice. Ill-considered fashion is not a thing 
to foster. 


At every station of im- 
portance which they held 
on the island of Ceylon 
the Dutch built a fort, and the gateways to 
these are very characteristic examples of their 
architecture. Like that of Galle Fort, illus- 
trated on this page, they are usually sur- 
mounted by the state coat-of-arms or the 


Gateway, Galle 
Fort, Ceylon. 


monogram of the company and the date of 
the fort, and there was generally a belfry on 
one of the walls. There used to be two or 
three fine gateways to Colombo Fort, but 
these were demolished about thirty years 
ago. This one at Galle is therefore especially 
interesting. It also was threatened with 
destruction some years ago, but for the 
present it is safe. Galle, too, has a most 
interesting Dutch church, with the best 
examples of the Dutch gable on the island. 


been the delight of every eye not wholly 
debased by those utilitarian prejudices which 
the Viceroy of India, in his eloquent speech 
at Delhi, so gravely deplored. I cannot recall 
the time when even the cabmen, who are not 
usually regarded as zesthetes, would not rather 
drive half a mile round than run the risk of 
injuring this noble relic of antiquity, nor 
when cyclists have not reverently alighted 
on arriving at its margin. I am sure that 
many will agree with me in holding that 


Se. 


i ite f 


GATEWAY, GALLE FORT, CEYLON. 


A LETTER written by an 
“Indignant Archeologist” 
appeared in the ‘“ Morning 
Post” last Wednesday, and it is such an 
excellent piece of satire that we give it 
in full : “ The destruction of the few relics 
ot Old London is ruthlessly carried on. I 
was greatly shocked last night to observe 
that the beautiful stretch of mediaeval 
wood pavement between University College 
and the North London Hospital is being 
torn up by sacrilegious hands and is about 
to be replaced by freshly-shaped blocks 
of foreign origin. . The rugged surface of 
this fine old roadway has for many years 


Admirable 
Satire. 


the destruction of this remarkable example 
of ancient road-making for merely practical 
purposes affords a melancholy instance of 
the danger of entrusting the care of our 
streets and buildings to popularly-elected 
authorities. If it is not already too late, I 
would venture to suggest that at least a 
small section of this old pavement should be 
preserved and screened from the weather, as 
has been done with similar relics at Sil- 
chester and elsewhere. I enclose my card, 
and will gladly subscribe to any fund that 
may be raised in order to carry out the object 
which I have suggested.” There is a world 
of meaning in this mock eulogy. 
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THE BISHOP’S PALACE, 
WELLS. 


By E. H. PITCAIRN. 


N American after a short stay at Wells 


some years ago spoke of the Bishop's | 


“¢ 


House as “‘a palace which makes the dream 
of a poet seem prosaic.” I could quickly 
prove how true these words are, but for the 
moment I must ignore the romance of this 
beautiful old city’ and confine myself to 
solid facts. 

Wells is our best example of a great 
principle conspicuous by its absence in much 
of our modern work. I mean character, 
without which there can be no true archi- 
tecture. Natural environment and a sense 
of truth in the makers of Wells have com- 
bined to produce beautiful exteriors which 
at once express the useful purpose for 
which they are intended. Nowhere is there 
any straining after effect, for everything has 
a raison d’etve. ‘This gives a sense of repose 
to the general effect, never felt where there is 
unreal ornamentation, nor will any artistic 
student fail to notice the wonderful way in 
which necessary alterations have been carried 
out. 

The picturesque little town is set in the 
midst of a rich valley watered by sparkling 
streams and sheltered by the rocky Mendip 
Hills and the lofty peak of Glastonbury Tor. 
The most picturesque approach to the town 
is from Shepton Beauchamp, for a little hill 
about a quarter of a mile on the Shepton 
Mallet Road gives a view of a group of 
buildings which Professor Freeman con- 
sidered “as an indivisible whole, has no rival 
either in our own Island or beyond the sea,’ 
and at least forty experts to my own know- 
ledge consider Wells to possess the best 
examples in Europe of a secular church with 
its subordinate buildings. The glory’ of 
Wells lies in the exquisite grouping of the 
ancient houses clustering round the cathe- 
dral, none of which are incongruous, isolated 
or overcrowded, and if you go to Wells you 
will note as you come across here and there 
an oldspecimen of domestic architecture, how 
every gable, window and turret falls in with 
the style of the more important buildings, 
helping to produce one satisfying whole. 
Probably I shall be told Iam digressing, for 
my subject is the Bishop’s Palace, but it 
must not be forgotten that although this 
stately house of our medizeval bishops, being 
situated on an islet girdled by a moat, is in 
a sense apart, it is inseparably interwoven 
with the series which (to quote Mr. Freeman 
again) “goes on uninterruptedly along that 
unique bridge connecting the church with 
the Close.” 


THE BISHOP’S PALACE, WELLS: 


Tradition tells us that missionary priests 
were settled at Wells in the newly-conquered 
Saxon land as far back as the eighth century, 
and we have the same fairly good authority 
for fixing the date of the founding of the 
See to the year 90g, but none of the present 
buildings go back further than the close of 
the Norman period. There is, however, no 
other place where so many ancient dwellings 
are preserved and applied to their original 
use. An attempt was made in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries to establish the monas- 
tery system at Wells, but the struggle 
between the bishop and the monks of Glas- 
tonbury resulted in the present secular 
foundation, although the canons, like the 
monks, had originally a common dormitory 
and refectory. 

The monastic buildings were destroyed 
before the present ones were begun, and the 
quarrel with the monks at Glastonbury 
resulted in the acquisition of the manors 
of Winscombe, Sucklechurch, Blackford and 
Cranmore, being ceded to Bishop Jocelin 
and his successors for ever. It was in the 
thirteenth century that the great creative 
work was accomplished, and of four chief 
benefactors Bishop Jocelin was the most 
striking example of the influence of a single 


| individual who really loves the place where 


his lot is cast. Son of the soil, he passed 
through every grade of office, and was 


_ eventually unanimously elected bishop by 


the chapter of Bath and Wells, the ancient 
records of which bear witness to his noble 
character and gifts. A great builder, he 


THE PALACE GATEHOUSE. 


WEST FRONT. 
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was as famous for his generosity as for his 
love of building. He literally gave, himself, 
and all that he had, for the good of his 
native town, from which he was hardly ever 
absent, if the five years are excepted during 
which he was so cruelly banished from the 
country by the king. But this truly great 
man turned even this exile to good account, 
by studying the best foreign work and 
“marking down what he thought most 
interesting”; wh ile he thought out and 
matured his magnificent plans for the re- 
building of the cathedral, cloister and palace. 

Jocelin was elected bishop in 1206, and a 
year later the king gave him two charters. 
The one, on September 16th, was a “ per- 
mission” to impark land on the south side 
of Wells and stock it with wild deer from 
Cheddar; the other legalized the closing of 
two roads, divesting a right of way, in 


order to make the demesne more private. 


No one can study the architecture of the 
palace, which is one of the oldest and finest 
of England’s palatial houses, without gaining 
an insight into the state of life in bygone 
ages, for stone and beam and bottomless 
well speak eloquently of events in the past. 
The little city itself derives its name from 
the spring in the Bishop’s Garden, called 
after the Holy Wells of St. Andrew and 
given by Bishop Bekynton to water and 
beautify the town. We are also reminded 
of the days when one of the most beautiful 
gardens in the world was a wild forest 
where the hunting of wolves was no mere 
sport. In those days it was necessary that 
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even bishops’ castles should be capable of 
sustaining a siege. 

The palace precincts are entered by a 
stately gatehouse. The house, like most 
mediaeval episcopal residences, is built on 
the south side of the cathedral, in order that 
it may get as much sun as possible. The 
records in the Liber Albus,* written towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, tell us that 
the vaulted entrance and reception-rooms, 
also the great gallery on the first floor, were 
built during Bishop Jocelin’s episcopate, e.g., 
1205-44. 

In 1285 Bishop Robert Burnell had leave 
to put up the embattled wall. He also built 
the beautiful banqueting-hall at his own 
expense. Bishop Ralph in 1341 built the 
gatehouses and enlarged the fortifications, 
enclosing the palace with a stone wall, 
embattled and crenellated. Bishop Ralph 
also cut the surrounding moat, which is filled 
from a natural fountain that falls in white 
cascades into the moat. The illustration on 
the opposite page shows the west front of 


portraits of Wolsey, Godwin, Laud and Ken 
suggest many interesting memories. In the 
first-named bishop’s time (Lord Arthur Hervey) 
it made a delightfully long drawing-room. 
The crypt windows on the east side are 
plain single lancets well splayed. Those 
on the west side are of two lights trefoil- 
headed. ‘This hall is now used as a dining- 
room, and a table large enough for twenty 
persons looks quite small. The porch is 
modern, and the staircase also, although the 
work issoadmirable that only close inspection 
would make even an experienced eye imagine 
it was comparatively new. The upper storey 
is divided by a solid wall separating one- 
third as a long gallery. Here the roof, 
ceilings and fireplaces are modern. 

The side windows are most beautiful. On 
this floor they have each “two lights, and 
are trefoil-headed with a foil over them”’ 
({ quote Mr. Parker), “and each has a very 
elegant inner circle trefoiled and _ richly 
moulded with blue shafts in the jambs; 
capitals of stiff leaf foliage, and moulded 


The original palace of Bishop focelin had 
only two storeys, and the present dormer 
windows of the third storey were admirably 
designed in 1840 by Mr. Ferry. One door- 
way leading from a staircase to the present 
palace is Elizabethan. There are two perfect 
stair turrets of Bishop Jocelin’s—one at the 
south-west corner of the present chapel and 
another almost immediately opposite. 

The Great Hall and the present chapel 
were built by Bishop Burnell between 1274 
and 1292. The former is in ruins; excellent 
architectural drawings of it are given in 
vol. 2 of Pugin’s “Gothic Architecture.” In 
the chapel the materials of Bishop Jocelin’s 
chapel have evidently been used, but the 
fine-groined vault and delicate tracery of the 
windows, also the bell turret, are Bishop 
Burnell’s work, although a large gargoyle of 
Jocelin’s forms the head of a turret staircase. 
The greater part is Early Decorated. 

Bishop Burnell’s beautiful hall, of which 
only the north wall, west end and turrets 
remain, was originally lighted by nine{lofty 


Bishop Jocelin’s house, two sides of which 
must originally have had cloisters leading into 
the present entrance, for the foundations of 
the wall of a cloister have been found. The 
vaulted basement, with its groined roof and 
upper chamber, is a characteristic feature of 
thirteenth-century castles, and the tracery of 
the windows, the slender pillars of marble, 
and corbels make this lower storey a beautiful 
specimen of Early English work. It1is divided 
lengthwise at about a third of its width, and 
the narrow outer part forms the entrance 
hall. The gallery above is 8oft. in length, 
and has also a groined roof and richly-carved 
doors and wainscoting. I do not know 
whether it is ever shown to strangers, but 
if you are fortunate enough to see it, the 


* The wording of these written records in the Liber 
Albus is as follows :—“ Fishop Joceline 1205 to 1214 made 
chapels with chambers of noble construction at Wells and 
at Woky. Robert Burnell (Bp) 1274 to 1292 at his own 
expense built the Episcopal Hall at Wells. Radulphusde 
Salopia 1329 to 1363 (Bishop) enclosed the Episcopal 
Palace at Wells with a stone wall embattled and crenellated 
and with a ditch.” 


DRAWBRIDGE AND LODGE, BISHOP’S PALACE, 


bases.” The end windows are very grana, 
particularly the one at the north end. It is 
of four lights divided into two pairs, each 
with a quatrefoil at the head, and in the 
gable over the centre of these two sub- 
divisions is another large quatrefoil, now 
hidden by a modern ceiling. The arches are 
cuspated and the points of the cusps orna- 
mented with sculptured foliage. The jambs 
are also enriched with shafts having capitals 
of sculptured foliage, and the hood mould 
over the arches is terminated by heads. The 
window at the south end is equally fine, but 
less elaborate. 

No one will be surprised that it was con- 
sidered one of the finest halls in Europe. 

The porch is modern but the doorway is of 
the fifteenth century. 

Most of the partitions, the oriel window 
overlooking the moat and St. Andrew’s 
Well were also added by Bishop John Clerk, 
who presided over the See from 1523 to 1540. 
One tower with a stair turret is Bishop 
Clerk’s work in the reign of Henry VIII. 


WELLS. 
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windows. It was 12oft. long, 7oft. wide, and 
at each angle were octagonal turrets with 
staircases. The last great event which took 
place there before the palace was bereft of 
its old splendour, dismantled and soldi to 
Cornelius Burgess, was the judicial murder 
of the Abbot of Glastonbury, Richard 
Whiting, on November 14th, 1539, by order 
of Cromwell —this hero preferring to sacri- 
fice his life rather than betray his trust, and 
so was executed on the top of the tor in 1539. 

There is much else to be said of such a 
place as the Bishop’s Palace at Wells, its 
associations and surroundings, but space 
forbids. Kingly visits, stately pageants, 
and poetic legends come to mind, and _we 
remember also how that shy man, Bishop Ken 
(who composed the evening hymn as_ he 
walked up and down the terrace in the palace 
garden) dared to rebuke the king, and refused 
to take Nell Gwynne beneath his roof, rather 
than disobey his conscience. 

Bishop Ken was one of those who accom- 
panied the Duke of Monmouth to the scaffold. 
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RECENT CHURCH 
RESTORATIONS. 


Hereford Cathedral. 
HE west front of Hereford Cathedral is 
to be still further “improved” and 
“renewed.” The dean has issued an appeal 
fora sum of {5.000 to carry out the design of 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott providing for a new main 
entrance to the nave. It is to have a rich 
double doorway. The dean and chapter 
have voted £2,250 out of their scanty funds 
for the purpose, besides putting in a new 
west window as a memorial to Queen 
Victoria at a cost of £2,100. When’ the 
facade of the nave has been completed the 
western portions of the north and south aisles 
are to be dealt with, involving an outlay of 
another £5,0co. In order to appreciate the 
necessity for the work which the dean and 
chapter are desirous to carry out at Hereford 
it must be remembered that after the fall of 
the great western tower in 1786 Wyatt was 
called in to put up a new west front. Not 
only did he construct a facade, which served 
as a model for the “churchwarden Gothic” 
style that came into fashion early in the 
nineteenth century, but he altered the 
character and proportions of the cathedral 
and committed many acts of vandalism. 
Previous to the fall of the tower the west 
front of Hereford was unique, with its turrets 
and spires and bold Norman archway and 
arcading. There was also a spire to the 
central tower, and the whole effect was more 
imposing than now. If the authorities pro- 
pose to obliterate the whole of Wyatt’s 
mischievous work they ought to be liberally 
supplied with funds. 


Salisbury Cathedral. 

Salisbury Cathedral is distinguished for its 
proud possession of the highest spire (408ft.) 
in the United Kingdom. It was added about 
1330, but asit did not form part of the original 
design and was not sufficiently provided for 
it began to bend within a hundred years of 
its erection and it now leans 27hin. towards 


BISHOP’S PALACE AND MOAT, WELLS. 


the south. It is quite safe, but shares the 
danger of being struck by lightning. Thus 
it was that Messrs. Frankland, Phillips & Co. 
were called in last year by Sir A. Blomfield 


| & Sons, the consulting architects of the 


cathedral, to make a test and survey of the 
old lightning conductors; and they have 


| since removed the old conductor and sub- 


stituted their own system of continuous 
copper tapes. 

About 4,oooft. of high-conductivity copper 
have been used. The spire has seven iron 
bands fixed to strengthen it, and a bandage 
around the tower itselt, just below the eight 
doors, which Francis Price said (in his 
‘Observations on Salisbury Cathedral”) was 
“perhaps the best piece of smith’s work as 
also the most excellent of anything in Europe 
of its age.” 

These old iron bands are now being re- 
placed by copper. The vane was removed 
for the purpose of renovation and replaced 
on December 5th last. Instead of tle old 
arrangement of wheels it now works on a 
bearing of twenty-four rin. steel balls. Its 
weight is nearly r7olb., its breadth 7ft. and 
its height just over 4ft. 


Ferns Cathedral. 


Last year the cathedral of Ferns under- 
went a thorough restoration by Mr. Webster, 
contractor, of Gorey, under the direction of 
the architect, Mr. Fuller. The original 
structure, erected about the end of the thir- 
teenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, 
was evidently one of imposing proportions 
and great beauty, with nave, aisles, choir 
and chancel. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the cathedral suffered much ; Bishop 
Ram found it in ruins, the nave and centre 
aisle alone being fitted for divine service. 


| This nave, somewhat enlarged, seems to 


have undergone “restorations” in which 
every trace of the original building was 
gradually obliterated, the tracery of the win- 
dows ruthlessly broken, the beautiful clustered 
pillars which supported the arches between 
the nave and the aisles built up into the 


(Photo: T. W.\Phtlips, Wells. 


walls and plastered over, so that it was 
generally thought that no portion of the 
present building belonged to the original 
structure. The present restoration has been 
undertaken in a different spirit. The ancient 
pillars have been exposed and repaired, and 
other portions of the original cathedral 
which were brought to light preserved with 
care. A new chancel arch has been erected 
and the prebendal and choir stalls placed 
within the chancel ; the old ceiling has been 
removed and the roof lined with pitch-pine ; 
new seats have been provided, the floor 
tiled throughout, a new system of heating 
by hot water introduced, and many other 
improvements effected. 


St. Cuthbert’s, Thetford. 


About a year ago it was decided to build 
a new north aisle to St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Thetford, Norfolk. Considerable care had 
to be exercised in planning the aisle. Another 
iuportant work was the removal of the old 
roof and flat plaster ceiling over the nave. 
When this was being carried out the timbers 
were found to be in an advanced state of 
decay. During the progress of the work 
some of the beams fell and demolished what 
remained of the east gable. The new north 
aisle corresponds architecturally with the 
existing south aisle, and is divided from the 
nave by an arcade consisting of four bays, 
with stone shafts, bases, caps and arches; 
there are four new clearstory windows in the 
north wall of the nave over the arcade. 
Every fragment of old stonework has been 
re-used, and the greatest care was taken that 
none was lost or destroyed. Theold windows 
have also been re-used, while some of the 
old carved stones have been re-fixed. The 
roof of the new aisle has been carried out in 
pitch-pine, covered with boarding and lead. 
Over the nave a new waggon-headed panelled 
roof has been constructed, divided into four 
bays, with moulded principals, and having 
carved oak bosses at the intersections of the 
panelled mouldings. The jambs of what 


should have been the chancel arch, which 
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were of very poor modern plasterwork, have 
been replaced by new stone jambs, and a 
moulded stone arch has been constructed. 
The north aisle and nave have been laid 
with solid block pitch-pine flooring. The 
contract for the north aisle was placed in 
the hands of Mr. R. Chapman, of Hanworth ; 
the nave, roof and other work in the nave 
was done by Mr. S. Holden, of Thetford ; 
whilst the whole of the stonework for the 
new aisle and chancel arch was executed by 
Messrs. R. Hall & Son, of Thetford; the 
glazing by Mr. Thomas Horth, of Norwich ; 
and the plastering by Mr. W. G. Crotch, of 
Norwich. The hot-water heating, on the 
low-pressure system, has been carried out 
by Messrs. Barnes & Pye, of Norwich. All 
the contracts have been executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Arthur J. Lacey, 
architect and diocesan surveyor. 


Claverley Church. 


All Saints’ Church, Claverley, six miles — 


from Bridgnorth, has been restored in accor- 
dance with the plans of Mr. W. Wood Bethell, 
whose estimate was £4,500. The work in- 
cluded the necessary repairs to roofs and 
walls, the lowering of the floor to its original 
level and so unearthing the bases of the 
Norman columns, the removal of the galleries 


and thereby restoring the fine proportions of | 


the nave. The plaster and whitewash have 
been taken from the walls, and this led to 


the discovery of some rare examples of | 


Norman mural painting. 
unique interest on account of their excep- 
tionally early date (1170) and the principal 
subject represented—an incident in the Battle 
of Senlac or Hastings. The other paintings 
in the spandrels of the arcade and elsewhere 
are of amore ordinary character—inci- 
dents in the lives of saints, the torments of 
hell, and figures of the Seraphim, &c. The 
borderings throughout are of a very elaborate 
character, red, yellow, and pink being the 
colours principally used. 


St. Peter’s Church, Lowestoft, 
is proposed to be restored under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. E. P. Warren, who estimates 
the cost at £3,000. 


St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest. 

The work of arranging the preliminaries 
for raising the funds needed to restore the 
nave of this church, one of the finest parish 
churches in Wales, has been commenced. 

Penn Parish Church, Bucks. 

The work of restoring the roof and tower 
of this historically-interesting church is to be 
taken in hand at once. Very extensive in- 


They are of | 


vestigation has been made into the actual 
state of the fabric, and it is estimated that a 
considerable sum of money will have to be 
expended to satisfactorily carry out the work 
essential to render the venerable tower secure 
and the roof safe. The ecclesiastical archi- 
tects consulted recommended, in connection 
with the latter work, the removal of the 
quaint plaster ceiling, which they regarded 
as being unorthodox, but the vicar and the 
parishioners do not endorse the professional 
opinion. On the contrary, the vicar looks on 
the ceiling —which is in an excellent state of 
preservation—as being a unique feature, and 


there is no doubt that it is an object both of | 
curiosity and admiration to the hundreds | 


who visit the historic church in the course of 
each year. The ceiling will, therefore, not 
be tampered with in any way. 

Morvah Church. 

The little village of Morvah is about six 
miles from Penzance. For nearly 500 years 
a church has stood here, but for some years 
the present building has been falling into 
decay, until a complete restoration became a 
necessity. The work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Burnell & Walters, of Penzance. There is a 
new roof with painted slate laid in putty and 
neatly boarded inside-—an admirable arrange- 
ment in such a bleak and stormy situation ; 
new stained-glass windows, with polyphant 
stone frames, have been fitted throughout ; 
the seats and new altar table are of teak, and 
have a most substantial appearance; the 
floor is of blocked wood, and there is a new 
American organ. ‘The rehanging of the bells 
is postponed for the time being. 

Hazelwood Church. 

The parish church of Hazelwood has been 
restored by Messrs. Naylor & Sale, the well- 
known firm of church architects, Derby, 
the contract having been let to Messrs. J. 
Walker & Sons, of Wirksworth. The church 
was only built about fifty years ago, with 
schools and vicarage adjoining, but last 
year a fire broke out, caused by a rafter 
and plate of the nave roof being too close to 
the flue used for the furnace. The building 
was practically doomed, as the dry pitch- 
pine of the roof burned most rapidly. The 
work of restoration has been undertaken 
much on the old lines, though, where features 
such as the font, pulpit, chancel arch, the 
organ and seats were totally destroyed, the 
architects have designed the necessary new 
work in a style somewhat advanced of the 
original, and with very good effect. The 
chancel roof, though badly charred, was 
sound, and has been repaired and left in 
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position, the interior being boarded on the 
underside, thus forming a wagon vault, aiding 
the sound and immensely improving the 
appearance of the chancel. Practically the 
whole of the monuments have had to be 
reproduced by Mr. R. G. Lomas, of Derby. 
The new stained glass is being supplied 
from the studios of Mr. Kempe, Messrs. 
Burlison & Grylls and Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, all London firms. The pulpit and font 
have been executed by Mr. R. G. Lomas, of 
Derby ; the ironwork and lighting by Mr. E, 
Haslam, Derby; and the heating by Messrs. 
Jerram & Co., Derby. The organ is by 
Messrs. Lloyd, of Nottingham. The total 
cost of the restoration has Leen £2,000. 
Wilby Church. 

Surprise is often expressed at the unusually 
large size of some Norfolk churches com- 
pared with the small population of the 
parishes; but the ample dimensions of Wilby 
Church have been of the utmost practical 
use during the restoration, as they have 
allowed Divine service to be continued with- 
out interruption. The nave was repaired at 
the cost of £480 under the direction of 
Mr. William Weir, one of the architects to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 

It was the expressed wish of those who 
have been most active in the restoration work 
that no alteration or modern improvement 


| should obliterate the old features of Wilby 


Church which link it with the annals of 
England from the fourteenth century down- 
wards. While these have been maintained 
other features still older have been brought 
to light: the fresco of St. Christopher again 
confronts those who enter by the south 
porch; the incomplete founder’s tomb and 
the rood-loft staircase have been exposed ; 
the one original Early English nave window, 
which escaped the attention of the fifteenth- 
century restorer, who superseded the other 
windows by the Perpendicular fashion of the 
day, needed little repair; the Early Tudor 
benches, introduced after the fire of 1633, but 
of an earlier period, have been repaired and 
re-instated in their old place; the genuine 
Caroline pulpit and desks, with the royal 
arms of Charles the First, the alms-box of 
1638, and the then newly-ordered altar-rails 
of Archbishop Laud, may still be seen. The 
eighteenth century, not less than its pre- 
decessors, contributed its share to the im- 
provement of the church, paving the 
sanctuary floor with additional marble slabs, 
and making a distinct effort to preserve the 
fabric by a reconstructed nave roof, the 
beams and an additional external buttress: 
these have sufficed to maintain the fabric 
up to the time of the present restoration. In 
the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
considerable improvement was made in the 
church, which at least has lessened the 
expense of the recent restoration. Thus each 
of the last six centuries has left traces of its 
work and influence in this parish church. 


Blackpool Pier.—Visitors to Blackpool 
next season will be surprised at the change 
the North Pier has undergone. The scheme 
provides more convenient and improved 
entrances, with a pavilion or shelter at the 
east end. The architects, Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, of Manchester, have adopted a free 
adaptation of Eastern architecture. The 
central entrance has two buildings connected 
with a covered archway of 13[t. span, the 
whole being surmounted by two cupolas and 
a clock tower. From here will be a slope of 
1 in 16 down to the present deck level of the 
pier promenade, which is soft. wide, although 
for a considerable distance the deck will be 
widened out to 160ft. Upon this deck, 4oft. 
from the promenade, will be erected the 
pavilion or shelter, 8oft. wide and ro5ft. long, 
shops running along the two sides. It is 
expected that the works will be completed in 
time to open the pier to the public at Easter. 
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Views and Reviews. 


The Architecture of Greece and Rome. 

For many years there has been an ever- 
increasing flow of literature relating to 
classical archeology based chiefly on the 
results of a systematic and thorough explora- 


tion of ancient sites, and new light has © 


been thrown on questions pertaining to the 
historical development of classic architecture. 

It was, therefore, a happy idea of the late 
W. J. Anderson’s to attempt an epitome for 
students whose range of observation is neces- 
sarily limited. The opening chapters of the 


book are written in a pleasing literary style | 


and show a grasp of the subject which makes 
us regret that the author did not live to 
mature his work. Fortunately, another 
teacher, Mr. Phené Spiers, was well qualified 


to foster it, and by him it has been rescued | 


from oblivion. ‘The illustrations have been 
selected with suitable discrimination, and 


are generally worthy of all praise, but we | 
may perhaps be permitted to suggest that the | 


book would be still more useful with a few 
maps and additional plans of sites. 
sketch plan of the fortress of Mycenze in 
relation to the “bee-hive”’ tombs outside, 
and of the whole fortress of Tiryns in rela- 
tion to the palace, would assist the description 
considerably. By the way, Déorpfeld long 
ago explained that the galleries in the walls 
of Tiryns could no longer be assumed to 
have served a purpose of fortifications: they 


Thus a! | 


were simply storage cellars, as in similar | 


walls at Carthage. They also remind us of 
the range of magazines opening out of the 
west corridor of the palace of Knossos in 
Crete—a discovery that appears to have an 
important bearing on Mycenzan culture, 


though not, we think, mentioned in the | 


book. After tracing the history of Greek 


architecture as revealed by the monuments © 


of the primitive periods, the sturdy Doric 
remains of Sicily and Magna Grecia receive 
attention and are brought home to the 
student by a series of remarkably clear 
photographs of the best preserved examples. 
Of these the unfinished temple at Segesta is 
perhaps the most interesting. The peristyle 
was apparently the only part built, and the 
columns are merely blocked out for the 
fluting to be done in situ. 

The chapter on the contemporary work 
in Asia Minor opens with a brief notice of 
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the racial, historic and social relationship 


of the Ionian Greeks, and the bearing of | 
Greek mythology on the arrangement of | 


temples is noticed, though but little is known 
of this. The most noteworthy example of 
the period was probably the archaic temple 
of Diana and Ephesus, and this is the basis 
for some interesting remarks on the develop- 
ment of the lonic cap. A very careful draw- 
ing by Mr. Cromar Watt of the restored 
column of this temple is given. 

In the succeeding chapters on the culmina- 
tion in Atheas, Attica and the Peloponnesos 
the result of that coalescence of the Doric 
and Jonic types so characteristic of Athenian 
work is placed clearly before the reader. 
Some conjectural restorations are given, but 
these, we regret to say, are not of sufficient 
merit to justify their perpetuation. They 
include a restoration by Professor Cockerell 
of the temple of Apollo at Bassz, but 
surely a curved ceiling with a hole in it is an 
injustice to the reputation of the architect of 
the Parthenon. If a stone ceiling is necessary 
to fulfil the demands of Pausanias there is 
no statical reason why it should not be flat, 
resting on beams laid transversely; or if 
light is wanted, why not make the cellar 
entirely open to the sky, as at the Didy- 
mean temple? We should then understand 
better the small shrine at the end, for the 
“Sun God” and the beauties of the sculptured 
frieze inside the cella would be revealed. 
The Alexandrine period next claims atten- 
tion: in it we have a revival of architectural 
grandeur in Asia Minor in which the 
qualities of the magnificent and ornate are 
conspicuous. The sites of this period have 
been most prolific, and including as they did 
some of the “Seven Wonders of the World,” 
which have been described in some detail by 
contemporary writers, it is but natural that 
conjectural restorations should be numerous. 
One of these, by Dr. Murray, showing the 
later temple of Diana at Ephesus, is given in 
this book ; and although we are told that it 
has been generally accepted by archeologists, 
we may perhaps be permitted to say that 
we prefer, on artistic grounds, the idea of a 
sculptural podium in the manner of the 
Pergamum altar. Such a basement would, 
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we think, modify the overpowering 
effect of the pediment as shown in 
the restoration, and the foundation 
piers of the front row of columns 
would not seem as if they had been 
exposed by cutting away the stylo- 
bate around them and afterwards 
cased with sculptured slabs. At the 


largest in Asia Minor, and of which 
a conjectural plan and some details 
are given, the platform on which the 
temple stood appears to have been 
the same height as that at Ephesus. 
The latest researches show that it 
consisted of seven high steps, but to 
form an approach the steps were 
subdivided into thirteen, extending 
over the five central inter-columnia- 
tions. The date of this temple, it 
may be noted, is about 170 years 
later than the assumed date given in 
the book, according to an inscription 
which shows that the building opera- 
tions were in full force in the middle 
of the second century B.c. 

After a running commentary on 
Greek secular work, a brief notice of 
Etruscan architecture prepares the 
way for a survey of the mighty 
achievements of the great Roman 
Empire. This subject is so vast that 
only an expert like Mr. Phené Spiers 
would venture to extract the essence 
to occupy so small a space. This 
part of the book is. certainly the 
most stimulating and suggestive. 
The illustrations are excellent, and 
show at a glance how completely archi- 
tecture had been emancipated from the 
earlier traditional types. 

Temples, basilicas, palaces, fora, theatres, 


amphitheatres, baths, colonnaded streets, gate- 


ways, triumphal arches, aqueducts, bridges 


and tombs—all pass before us in wondrous © 


if not bewildering succession. The private 
houses of Pompeii and their decoration are 
not forgotten, but form the closing scene. 
We reproduce some of the illustrations, and 
regret that we cannot linger over this section 


of the book. We may, however, remind the . 


student, in the words of the late Dr. Middleton, 
that ‘the Romans were the most able of 
engineers, and were remarkably skilful in 
contriving and planning so as to fulfil in 
the most complete way all the practical 
requirements of their particular buildings. 
This purely utilitarian spirit led naturally 
and easily to the development of a new 
style, which had at least that beauty which 
fitness is supposed to bring with it, and fre- 
quently possessed, even if it were by accident, 
much harmony of proportion and grandeur 
of effect from the vastness of its mass.” This, 
then, is the final lesson of the book. To be 
natural may not be genius, but it makes 
genius amiable in the arts. If a man has 
not this quality he will never find it, for 
when it is sought it is gone. 


JOHN A. MARSHALL. 


“The Architecture of Greece and Rome,” by the late 
William J. Anderson and R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. 
London: B, T. Bats:ord, 9}, High Holborn. Price 18s. 
nett. 


Bermondsey Housing Competition.—In his 
report on the designs submitted in this 
competition Mr. John Slater says: “I cannot 
refrain from calling attention to the design 
No, 22, which, as far as the actual planning 
of the tenements is concerned, is one of the 
very best that has ever come under my 
notice, but I have been unable to award any 
premium to this design as the buildings are 
placed too close together and do not comply 
with the requirements of the London County 
Council.” This design was by Mr. Robert 
Angell, of Garrick House, Adelphi, W.C. 
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AND 


ARCHITECTURAL 


INDIA SPOILED BY 


EUROPE. 


Lord Curzon’s Address on Art and 
Handicraft. 


WV An opening the Exhibition of Indian 
Art at Delhi on December 30th Lord 
Curzon delivered the following address :— 
Since I have been in India I have made 
a careful study of» the arts, industries and 
handicrafts of the country, and have lamented 
their progressive deterioration and decline. 
When it was settled to hold the present 
gathering at Delhi, it struck me that here 
was the long-sought chance to do something 
to resuscitate the threatened handicrafts, to 
show the world of what India was capable, 
and possibly to arrest the process of decay. 
I appointed Dr. Watt, and he, with Mr. 
Percy Brown, his assistant, travelled thou- 
sands of miles seeing artisans and selecting 
specimens. 
laid down. First, that the exhibition should 
be purely one of arts; secondly, that it 
should contain nothing European, but only 
work showing the ideas, the traditions and 


the beliefs of the people of India; thirdly, | 


that it should contain only the best—every- 
thing rare and beautiful in Indian art. My 
object has been to encourage and to revive 
good work, not to satisfy the wants of a 
thinly-lined purse. This is not a bazaar 
but an exhibition, but we have added 
something much more important. Being 
conscious that taste was declining, and that 
many of the modern models were debased 
and bad, we have endeavoured to set up 
alongside the products of the present 
standards samples of the past. This is the 
meaning of the loan collection which has 
a special hall, where you will see many 
beautiful specimens of old Indian art-ware 
lent by the generosity of Indian chiefs and 
connoisseurs, some coming from our own 
Indian museums and some from the un- 
rivalled collection of the South Kensington 
Museum. Many of these objects are beauti- 


Three conditions were rigidly | 


ful in themselves, but we hope that the | 


who employ them will study them, not 
merely as objects of antiquarian or artistic 
interest, but as supplying them with fresh, 
or rather resuscitated, ideas which may be 
useful in inspiring their own work in the 
future. It may be laid down as a truism 
that Indian art can never be revived by 
borrowing foreign ideas but only by fidelity 
to its own. 

I may be asked what the object of this 
exhibition is, and what good I expect to 
result from it. I will answer in a very few 
words. So far as the decline of Indian arts 


_ Indian workmen here and also the patrons | 
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represents the ascendancy of commercialism, 
the superiority of steam power to hand 
power, the triumph of the test of utility 
over that of taste, then I have not much 
hope. 

We are witnessing in India only one aspect 
of a process which is going on throughout 
the world, that long ago extinguished the 
old manual industries of Great Britain, and 
is rapidly extinguishing those of China and 
Japan. Nothing can stop it. The power- 
loom will drive out the hand-loom and the 
factory will get the better of the workshop 
just as surely as the steam-car is superseding 
the horsed carriage and the hand-pulled 
punkah is being replaced by the electric fan. 


All that is inevitable, and in an age which | 


wants things cheap and does not mind their 


being ugly, which cares a good deal for | 
comfort and not much for beauty, which is | 


never happy unless when asserting its own 
models and traditions and running about 
in quest of something foreign or strange, we 
may be certain that a great many old arts 
and handicrafts are doomed. 

_ There is another symptom which to my mind 
is even more ominous. 


I am one of those, | 


as I said, who believe that no national art | 
is capable of continued existence unless it — 
satisfies the ideals and expresses the wants — 


of the nation which produced it. No art 
can be kept alive by globe-trot‘ers or curio- 
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hunters alone. If it has got to that point it 
becomes a mere mechanical reproduction of 
a certain fashionable pattern, and when the 
fashion changes and it ceases to be popular 
it dies. 

If Indian art, therefore, is to continue to 
flourish or is to be revived, that can only be 
if the Indian chiefs and aristocracy and 
people of culture and high degree undertake 
to patronize it. As long as they prefer to 
fill their palaces with flaming Brussels 
carpets, Tottenham Court Road furniture, 
cheap Italian mosaics, French oleographs, 
Austrian lustres, German tissues, and cheap 
brocades, I fear there is not much hope. I 
speak in no terms of reproach, because I 
think that in Great Britain we are just as 
bad in the pursuit of anything that takes our 
fancy in foreign lands, but 1 do say that if 
Indian arts and handicrafts are to be kept 
alive, it can never be by outside patronage 
alone. It can only be because they find a 
market within the country and express the 
ideas and culture of the people. I should 
like to see a movement spring up among 
the Indian chiefs and nobility for the ex- 
purgation, or at any rate the purification, of 
modern taste, for a reversion to the old- 
fashioned but exquisite styles and patterns of 
their own country. Some day, [ have no 
doubt, it will come, but it may then be too 
late. 

If these are the omens, what then is the 
aim of the exhibition and what purpose do I 
think it will serve? I can answer in a word. 
The exhibition is intended as an object- 
lesson. It is meant to show what India can 
still imagine and create. It is meant to 
show that the artistic sense is not dead 


‘among its workmen, but that all they want 


is a little stimulus and encouragement. It 
is meant to show that for the’ beautification 
of an Indian house or the furniture of an 
Indian home there is no need to rush to 
European shops in Calcutta or Bombay, but 
that in almost every Indian State or province, 
in most Indian towns and many Indian 
villages, there still survives art, there still 
exist artificers who can satisfy the artistic as 
well as the utilitarian tastes of their country- 
men, and who are competent to keep alive 
this precious inheritance which we have 
derived from the past.’ With this object Dr. 
Watt and I have laboured in creating this 
exhibition; and in now declaring it open it 
only remains for me to express the earnest 
hope that it may in some measure fulfil the 
strictly patriotic purpose for which it has 
been designed. 


Bie 
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The South Kensington collection of Indian 
handicraft, to which Lord Curzon makes | 
reference in his speech printed on the pre- | 
ceeding page, was created out of the old India 
Museum, with a very large addition collected 
by the present director of the museum, Sir 
Purdon Clarke, C.I.E., in India in the early 
‘eighties. Sir Purdon Clarke, who was the | 
first keeper of the Indian collections, went | 
from one end of India to the other at a time © 
when the country had not been exploited for | 
this purpose; and many of the best of his 
acquisitions were bought for their weight as | 
old metal. He also went right up to the 
north-west and met caravans coming in from 
Turkestan, amassing a series of carpets, rugs, 


shawls and copper vessels which can now | 


never be equalled. The collection also owes 
much to Sir George Birdwood, late of the 


India Office, who as visitor to the museum | 
brought his unrivalled knowledge of the — 


subject to bear on the arrangement and 
description of the objects. His “ Handbook 
of the Industrial Arts of India,” published 
by the museum, is the best monograph on 
the subject ; and his untiring research both 
in India and at home has placed students 


of the history of Oriental art under an — 


obligation which can never be adequately 
acknowledged. 


TOOTING BEC ASYLUM. 


HE new asylum on Tooting Bec Common, 
London, S.W., erected by the Metro- 


politan Asylums Board for aged and infirm | 


patients of unsound mind, is expected to_be 
opened this month. Messrs. Johnson & Co., 
of Wandsworth Common, were the builders. 


The asylum will provide accommodation © 


in the first instance for 750 patients in nine 
blocks, seven of which (three male and four 
female) are for 630 infirm cases and two 
(one for either sex) for 120 “ probationary” 
cases. Every block comprises three floors, 
each of which is as far as possible self-con- 
tained, with its own day-room and necessary 
offices. 
will accommodate thirty patients, and in a 
probationary block twenty patients. 
asylum is capable of further enlargement by 
the addition of two more infirmary blocks 
(one for males and one for females), which 
will increase the accommodation by 180. 
The upper floors of the patients’ blocks are 
connected at the outer ends, in couples, by 
terraces of concrete and iron asphalted, and 
enclosed with railings and_ trellis-work, 
which, besides affording additional means 
of escape in case of fire, will enable patients 
to obtain open-air exercise on the same floor 
as that on which they sleep. Accommoda- 
tion is also provided for the necessary resident 
staff, the attendants, male and female, being 
housed in two blocks at the front of the 
asylum overlooking Tooting Common, and 
the domestic staff in a block in the centre of | 
the institution. The staff will take the meals | 
in messrooms which have been provided near | 
the general kitchen. | 
The administrative block, laundry, engine- 
room, electric-lighting machinery room, and 
boiler-house are situated centrally. The 
whole establishment will be electrically 
lighted. The boiler house will be the heat- 
ing centre for the whole establishment, and 
will supply steam for the electric-light 
machinery and for laundry and kitchen pur- 
poses. 
have been place1in ducts which afford con- 
venient access to the pipes. The cost of 
erection, machinery, boundary walls, &c., 
has been about £250,000, the site having cost 


f27,000. 


Improvements at Eyemouth Parish Church 
Berwickshire, has just been completed under | 
the direction of Mr. George Fortune, architect, 
of Kilmeny, Duns. 


The steam, gas and water mains | 
| averaged twelve and thirteen volumes of 


Each floor with an infirmary block | 


The |} 


THE VENTILATION OF 
WEAVING SHEDS. 


LECTURE on “The Ventilation and 
Humidification of Weaving Sheds” 


was recently delivered by Mr Percy Bean, | 
of Manchester, before the Accrington Literary | 


and Philosophical Society. 

Mr. Bean said that a humid atmosphere 
was absolutely essential for the successful 
weaving of certain cloth. Lancashire was 
particularly well situated in this respect, but 


_ there were many days when it was necessary 


to introduce moisture into the sheds. 
In the opinion of the lecturer a weaving 
shed where “steaming” was carried on was 


the healthiest workshop in the world. With | 
regard to ventilation, there were two systems | 


—the natural, known as extraction, and the 
plenum or pressure system. Extraction might 
be produced by fans or by the uatural tend- 
ency of vitiated air to rise to the roof, whence 
it passed out through crevices made for the 
purpose and was replaced with air coming 


in at a lower level from any and every | 
possible opening. Until recent years all © 


ventilation was carried on by the extraction 
principle, and for certain buildings it was 
the most suitable. It was a law 


in the | 


science of ventilation that whatever system | 
was used the air should be driven one way. | 


The methods sometimes advocated of forcing 


air in with one set of fans and extracting | 


with another set was simply wasting power 


and running fans for the sake of seeing them | 


go round. In the majority of sheds venti- 


lated in that way as good results would be | 


obtained by stopping one or the other. 
extraction principle was very suitable for 
small sheds not holding more than 200 looms; 
but above that size it was not often success- 
ful. 
supply of the air which came through the 
walls afid doorways had to travel a consider- 
able distance before it was extracted, and 
consequently became contaminated. The 


The | 
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and used power for the purpose of immedi- 
ately taking out the good air which the 
manufacturer had gone to such trouble and 
expense to put in. In all cases where the 
plenum principle was adopted it was neces- 
sary to make the shed roof as air-tight as 
possible, and to close up all openings in the 
walls that were high up. 
forced in under pressure in such a way as to 
avoid draughts. 


New Palents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
February 17th. 


1901.— Girders.—22,104. A. ACKERMANN, 
Déhren, vor Hanover, Prussia. The girder 
is hollow, preferably of W-section, and has a 
tension rod bent over the ends and drawn 
down and secured on the underside of the 
girder by cross-bars. The tension bar is 
further stretched by wedge-shaped pins. 

1902.—Sand Screens.—894. A. H. Ken- 
DRICK, 131, Soho Road, Birmingham. The 
screen has a wooden frame, but instead of fixed 
wires there are blades separated either by 
distance pieces or by springs. Thesize of the 
mesh can thus be altered to suit requirements. 

Firebricks.—4,917. G. C. Marks, 18, South- 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(communicated by C. Frerichs, Berlin). The 
bricks are hardened by steam before being 
burnt, thus saving time and labour. 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow and will be open to opposition until 
February 24th. A summary of the more im- 


| portant of them will be given next week. The 


The reason for this was that a large | 


plenum system was found the most successful | 


for large sheds, if properly carried out. 


| Hincucutrr, jointing bricks or tiles. 


Ordinary fans were useless for that purpose | 


as they would not work against pressure at 
low speed, and if worked at a very high 
speed they created downdraughts. Even 
shields did not prevent that objectionable 
feature. 

The plenum system was applied by venti- 
lating engineers in several ways. Some 
used centrifugal fans or pressure blowers, 
other reversed ordinary fans and sent in air 
instead of extracting it. It was also applied 


| glass tiles and bullnoses, &c. 


by forcing the air through a system of air | 


trunks, either by means of steam or fans. 
These trunks extended nearly the full length 
of the weaving shed, gradually tapering in 
diameter.. The trunk system was rarely 
draughty. With it the difficulty seemed to 
be to get sufficient pressure and volume of 
air down the trunks. For humidifying this 
method was most successful, but for ventila- 
ting it was found wanting ina great many 
cases. The fault was in the application. 
In order to get any benefit at all from the 
system it was necessary to place the trunks 
as low down as convenient, and do away 
with extraction fans. These fans placed in 
the roof removed the air sent in through the 
trunks, and very little of it was available for 


| replacing the atmosphere breathed by the 


operatives. 
Sheds with the above arrangement, which 


carbon dioxide per 10,000 volumes of air, 
were reduced to an average of 7°5 volumes 
by simply reversing the extraction fans and 
forcing airin with them. That, of course, 
had the objection that it was draughty, but 
there were centrifugal fans on the market 
that did not create draughts. In any case it 
would have been far better to have made the 
roof good, rather than to have made openings 


name in italics is that of the communicator of 
the invention. 

1901.—25,635, Karz, automatic combus- 
tion regulators for steam or water heating 
plant. 

1902.—564, PEARSON, regulating communi- 
cation between drains, sewers, &c. 1,082, 
1,086, 
Ricuarps, lock escutcheons or keyhole liners. 


The air should be 
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1,159, ELLISON, T-squaresand drawing-boards. 


1,599, THOMPSON & CRYSTALLINE Co., LTD., 
1,604, EBDELL, 
stopping up drain, water and other pipes. 
1,797, SMITH, machines for earthenware drain- 
pipes. 1806, Heys (Gilbreth), concrete-mixers. 
1,940, McCarrerty, drawing-boards. 1,963, 
Bruce, door-fasteners. 2,411, WEAVER & 


LocKkERBIE & WILKINSON, LTD.,rim lock case — 


and staple. 3,261, ZELLENKA, fireproof floors. 


2,514, Von. PoscHinGer, cathedral glass. © 


3,700, WHITTAKER, Cramps. 


_ adjustable case for holding plans, &c. 8,183, 
_ Parker, casing of machines for crushing 


| squares. 


| bolts for doors. 


and grinding. 11,314, SCHWARZ, fireproof 
and non-conducting wall or ceiling. 13,187, 
HAnspury, Street sweepers. 19,414, BURGART 
& Penn, safety elevators. 20,416, Marcus, 
pipe-wrench. 21,141, Mosetey & Macnas, 
wall framing. 21,784, DonnELty, hot-water 
heating systems. 
22,544 and 22,557, RaTHBUN & 
LoNERGAN, sash balances. 22,806, BuscHER, 
opening and closing fanlights. 22,881, 
FieLpinG, high-pressure water taps. 22,944, 
Kiian, concrete ceilings. 23,132, TURNER, 
23,199, SIDEBOTTOM & 
DrysrouGi, joint for pipes. 23,209, ADAMs, 
fireplaces. 23,841, BENNETT, apparatus 
for warming and cooling rooms. 24,241, 
BANGERT, apparatus for heating water. 


St. Philip’s Church, Regent Street, London, 
built by Repton in the early part of the last 
century, is to be sold, as it has ceased to serve 


the purposes for which it was erected, owing . 


to the provision of other churches in the 
district better suited to the requirements of 
the parish. 


22,103, CHARPENTIER, T- | 


4,867, Eayrs, — 
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LAYING DOWN A 
SKITTLE-ALLEY. 


By B. WYAND. 


iy: laying down of a skittle-alley is one | 


of those small and apparently easy 


matters which are often vastly puzzling in | 


actual practice. The architect or builder 
suddenly called upon to carry out such a 
work finds himself confronted by an array of 
detail upon which no text-book touches, and 
has, in consequence, to resort to one of two 
courses—to apply to his professional brethren 
or visit some existing alley. 

{In the laying down of the alley proper the 
question of cost scarcely enters, for the work 
(although of the plainest) must be of a sub- 
stantial nature; and it is only in the con- 
struction of the building itself that any 
saving can be affected. In the plans accom- 
panying this article the building is of 
brickwork, with composite roof-trusses, the 
covering being of slates ; but these materials 


shape let into the site concrete, and batten 
boarded in the ordinary way. The kerb 
which surrounds the run should be of sin. 
by 3in. oak set on edge, the back portion, 
which has to stand the impact of the “cheese” 
on the return throw, being of an increased 
depth. 

At the upper end of the alley the floor 
drops about 6in., by which means the force 
of the cheese is broken and the life of the 
netting considerably increased. A layer of 


_ tan or sawdust protects the floor in this sunk 


can of course be varied to any extent 


consonant with the building being weather- 
proof and in conformity with the local 
by-laws. As the average alley is attached to 
licensed premises it will be advantageous, in 
considering the details, to hold this in view. 


The internal dimensions of the building | 


given are 5oft. by 18ft., with a height to roof- 
plate of git. 6in. The roof is supported by 
composite trusses placed at intervals of roft. 
and is open, the underside of the common 
rafters being matchlined, with purlins, 
principal rafters and collars wrought. The 
major portion of the floor is of ordinary 
wood blocks laid upon the site concrete, but 
the bowling run should be of oak, and the 
“frame ” (i.¢., the portion where the pins are 
set up) of beech or other hard close-grained 
wood. An alternative section is given of a 
floor which the writer has seon laid for an 


ry 
re 
Or-4 


portion, whilst the netting standards are 
fixed or movable as desired. The frame is 
fitted with nine stands, of 2tin. diameter 
countersunk and screwed to the boarding, for 
the reception of the pins, and it is needless to 
add that the greatest care should be taken to 
ensure the whole of the frame when complete 
being dead level. 


| 
| 


| Our Plates. 


Skittle players are most | 


particular upon the pins being perfectly | 
_ upright ‘and evenly placed, as upon this 


depends the taking of the nine in one throw, 
the natural aim of all players. 

Bearing in mind that the alley is attached 
to licensed premises, and that not only will 


_ which characterizes all the work 


most of the games be for drinks but the . 


audience will also require liquid refreshment, 
the wall dado which surrounds the alley is 
provided with a wide capping upon which 
glasses and pots may be placed. Seats also 
are provided, and in one corner is fitted a 
lavatory basin and in another a fireplace. 

In most of the alleys which are laid down 
the kerbing is fixed, but a far better method 
is to have it movable (held in its place 
simply by bolts with countersunk heads) as 


| the room may then be utilized for other pur- 
| poses—meetings, concerts, “friendly leads,” 


club business, dances, and so on, according 


_to the grade of the licensed premises of 


which it forms a part. For this reason the 
entrance door is shown folding and opening 
outwards, and it would of course be advis- 


_ able, if not necessary, to have separate means 
alley, consisting of joists of truncated-wedge | 


of exit. 


S*kerb 


Benliag Rar 
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' 
i 
Serb 
i 
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“] —A/terrasive Sectior 


—Lrroogh Floor— 


, Monseratti, 
| street running parallel with the 


Bricks and Mortar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 

Nature is not at variance with art, nor art 
with nature ;° they being but the servants of 
God's providence, Art is the perfection of 
nature. Nature hath made one world and 
art another. In brief, all things ave artificial ; 
for nature ts the art of God. 

Str Tuomas Browne. 


Tue newly-completed Brorson 
Church at Copenhagen (Thor- 
vald Jorgensen, architect) is a very able and 
interesting example of modern Dutch church 
architecture. The interior is especially note- 
worthy.—The doorway to the church of San 
Giobbe, Venice, which is one of the best 
examples of the simple reserved “ portali” 
erected by Pietro Lombardo during the 
earlier phase of the Italian Renaissance, is 
built of white statuary marble, delicately 
carved, and has a smooth cement back- 
ground of Venetian red which emphasizes 
the masterly detail and beautiful proportion 
of this 
Via di 
narrow 
Farnese 
Palace, is a delightful example of the free 
Classic churches of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries with which Rome is so plentifully 


period (1462).—The church near 
Rome, situated in a 


| supphed, and the study of which had such a 


| Cardiff’s New 


lasting influence on the architecture of Sir 
Christopher Wren in his London churches. 
The drawings by Mr. J. Forbes Smith which 
we reproduce were very skilfully executed 
in colour. ee | 
rung H 
Tue chief feature of the 
frontage of thenew museum 
to be erected in Cathays 
Park, Cardiff, will be an arcade of |triple 
arches flanked by massive pedestals, to have 
equestrian or grouped figures. This arcade 


useum. 


| forms an open loggia, giving access to the 


Yé6arop 


p 
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i 
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central hall of the building, which will con- 
tain a double staircase, well-lighted from the 
top. From the central hall the gallery 
will extend east and west on the ground 
floor, which will, probably, be utilized for 
the exhibition of examples of industrial art. 
On the first floor the galleries will be used 
for exhibiting pictures and other works. A 


sub-basement floor under this will probably | 


be used for the exhibition of a splendid series 
of casts of Celtic inscribed stones which for 
several years past the committee has been 
carefully acquiring. At the rear of the 
building the staircase, lobbies, &c., give 
access to a large wing, which it is intended 
to devote entirely to natural history purposes. 
It is intended to carry out the whole of the 
work in freestone. ‘The architect, Mr. Edwin 
Seward, F.R.I.B.A., has been engaged for 
some considerable time in discussion with 
the committee in preparation of the scheme. 
He has also visited several of the principal 


cities in France, Belgium and Italy, and seen | 


some of the leading buildings of this character, 
not forgetting the national museum at 
Zurich, opened last year, and the historic 


museums at Basle and Berne, this side of | 


popular educational work having bzen espe- 


cially developed in Switzerland of recent | 


years. 


M. Ropin is 


M. Rodin. arrive in London before May, 


when the students of M. Lantéri at South | 


Kensington will share with the Slade students 
the honour of entertaining the French artist 
at dinner. Nothing has yet been settled 
about the proposed exhibition of his work, 
but M. Rodin’s friends hope that a site may 
be secured in one of the parks in which may 


be displayed in the coming season a repre- | 


sentative collection. When M. Rodin comes 
to London in May he will again be the guest 
at Chelsea of Mr. John Tweed, who spent 
last summer with the French sculptor at 
Meudon. 
sketch for the monument to be erected in 


Paris to the memory of Puvis de Chavannes. | 


It consists of a bust set on a stele with a 
“Génie du repos dans la gloire éternelle.” 
It has not yet been decided whether the 
memorial will be reproduced in ordinary 
stone or in marble. 
have already been subscribed, a third of 
which sum is the contribution of the State. 


: Tue statues of national 
A Spring- se hntes 
Cleaning of worthies in the Palace of 
Statues. 


Westminster are now being 
“spring-cleaned.” The whole twenty-nine 
are receiving a thorough application of 
sponge and water. The rate of progress now 
is about three statues in two days, but the 
“pickling” at the expiration of each normal 
session is a longer business. The prepara- 
tion known to the Office of Works as the 
“pickle” is a compound of sulphur, soft- 
soap and water, and is found to be very 
efficacious in restoring marble and ridding 
it of the atmospheric deposits which are 
working such havoc with the exterior of the 
Palace of Westminster and the walls of the 
adjoining Abbey. 


Brockhamoten se newly - completed 
Church ee church at Brockhampton, 
ee inaby, Ss near Hereford, of which Mr. 


W. R. Lethaby was the 
architect, has a rugged appearance due to 
the use of stone from two different quarries 
and the old-fashioned reed thatch gathered 
in the Norfolk Broads. 
ing forsake you as you enter the church. 
There is nothing to produce the impression 
of brand new, but rather that here the 
parishioners of Brockhampton have wor- 
shipped or have been married or christened 
for very many years. On coming to. the 
font, one notices that the architect, with his 
love of symbolism, has decorated the basin 


expected to | 


M. Rodin has just finished the | 


Thirty thousand francs | 


Nor does this feel- | 


with vine leaves and their stalks, to represent | 


the True Vine. Around the base are the 
names of the donors. The Arts and Crafts 
Society of Birmingham have worked the font 
ewer, which is bold in design and execution. 
The oakwork of the church, which includes 
the pews, choir stalls and lectern, is simple 
but solid. The oak itself is all Herefordshire 
grown. 
were made by Messrs. Beavan & Hodges, of 
Hereford, and the rest were made by the 
carpenters employed on the site. As you 
look towards the chancel you cannot but 
help being impressed by the beauty of the 


| east window and the two tapestries of angels 


placed on either side of the altar, and the 
harmony of colouring between glass and 
tapestry. The east window, the work of 
Mc. T. W. Whall, has for its subject “ All 
Saints,’ to whom tbe church is dedicated. 
If Sir Edward Burne-Jones were alive to-day, 
says the writer of the article in the “ Hereford 
Times” from which these particulars are 
extracted, one cannot help thinking how 
delighted he would be with the effect pro- 
duced by the two angel choristers woven by 
Messrs. Morris from his cartoons, and so 
happily placed on the east end wall of this 
simple country church. Their presence gives 
a dignity and repose and a feeling of adora- 
tion that nothing one can think of can well 
supply. The reredos has a fine pieta carved 
in relief on a soft marble—the work of 
Mr. Richard Garba, of Camden Town. In 
the characteristic Herefordshire oaken belfry 
are two balls, cast by Messrs. Taylor, of 
Loughborough, both of graceful form. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who vequive informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


The Welsh National Eisteddfod. 

SwansEa.—Try writes: “ishould be glad 
to know who is the secretary of the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod, as I propose to enter 
for the competition in architectural design.” 

The secretary of the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod is Mr. W. H. Protheroe, Station 
Road, Llanelly. 


Labour Constants, 

Lonpon, N.—HEartua writes: ‘“ Which is the 
most trustworthy book for obtaining labour 
constants? I find there is a considerable 
difference between Hurst’s and your con- 
tcibutor, Mr. Coleman, in his ‘ Building Notes 
and Memoranda,’ and also between others 
that I have consulted.” 

At the time when Mr. Coleman’s constants 
of labour were published in our columns 
there was some criticism of their difference 
from those in other books. A reply to such 
criticism was published on p. 290 of our 
issue for June 25th, 1902, and we may repeat 
what we then said: “‘ Men are not machines, 
and from the very nature of the conditions 
under which labour constants are obtained 
it must be expected that discrepancies will 
be found in the labour values as deduced by 
different observers.’ We believe Mr. Cole- 
man’s “constants” are more up-to-date and 
as generally accurate as any others. 


Protecting a House against Lightning. 

Lewisaam.—S. D. T. writes: “A house is 
to be built on an isolated site which will be 
quite clear, except for three small trees. 
Would it be advisable to fix a lightning 
conductor to the building, and, if so, which 
would be the most suitable place? The roof 
is square hipped, with neither gables, dormers 
nor turrets. The chimney stacks will be 
level with the ridge.” 


Some of the pews and choir stalls | 


The building you describe is, of course, as 
much liable to be struck by hghtning as any 
other, and this might happen in a month, or 


not fora great many years. Being dependent 


on the position of a cloud, the question of 
whether it will be struck, or how often, is 
entirely a matter of chance. A lightning-— 
conductor system is the only possible means 
of prevention against damage. Subject to 
exceptions due to conditions which have to 
be taken into consideration, the parts liable 
to be struck by lightning are those which 
form the most prominent features in each 
direction, and a conductor system to be 
effective must include lines of metal as con- 
ductors from all those parts. This may 
necessitate one main or trunk conductor with 
branches to the exposed parts, or even several 
trunks, according to the size of the building. 
It is difficult to say from the few details you 
give what the necessary system in your case 
would be, but it is very evident that a single 
conductor from any one part would be 
insufficient, and you should therefore either 
have the complete system of conducting lines 
required, or else have none and leave the 
whole thing to chance. If you care to send 
a roof plan to the Editor, with positions of 
any metals clearly marked, it will be returned 
to you with the course of the necessary con- 
ductors shown. ALFRED HANDS. 


Vertical Tiling. 

SwanseEA.—S. D. T. writes: “ When fixing 
vertical tiling to an outside wall, should the 
tiles be hung to the battening or fixed to the 
brickwork direct ?” 

There are three methods of fixing vertical 
tiling. The first is to use patent fixing 
blocks built into the walls; the tiles are 
nailed to these. The second method is to 
nail with wooden pins direct into extra thick 
mortar joints—that is, three joints and two 
courses of bricks on the face of the wall equal 


| three courses of brickwork with the usual four 


qin, joints at the back: this gives a proper 


_ 2$in. lap. The third method, which is to nail 
_ into the ordinary jin. joint of the brickwork, 


only gives a lap of 14in., which is scarcely 
sufficient. Full details of these methods of 


tiling will be given in “ Specification, No. 6.” 


Law Cases. 


Leeds New Building By-laws: First 
Case.—The Leeds stipendiary magistrate 
gave his decision last week in the case of 
W. Brown, trading as Haste & Brown, of 
Bramley, who had been summoned under 
the new Leeds building by-laws in respect 
of certain premises. This was the first 
prosecution under these recently - adopted 
regulations. The magistrate said the breach 
alleged was that the depth of the joists was 
insufficient, being less than the depth pre- 
scribed by by-law 58 for joists in the floor 
of a building of the warehouse class with 
a length in the clear of more than 6ft. but 
not less than oft. It was contended on 
defendant’s behalf that, inasmuch as the 
joists rested on steel girders and not upon 
wooden beams, the by-law did not apply. 
The stipendiary magistrate held that the 
evidence showed that the information was 
based on by-law 58, and that by-law 60, 
which it had been urged was the one applic- 


| able to the defendant’s case, had been com- 
_ plied with. Under these circumstances he 


thought it was in the interests of the parties 
concerned and of the public that the 


' summons should be dismissed. 


Society of Architects.—The subject set for 
the students’ competition is a cottage hospital, 
with wards for men, women and accidents; ° 
each ward to contain three beds. The award 
will consist of books or instruments to the 
value of £3 3s. to be selected by the 
successful competitor. >. 
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BUILDING TRADE 
IN 1902. 


THE 


end of rgo1 continued during 1902, if 
nything being worse than the previous yeat. 


have been little disposed to embark upon 


are still inclined to play a waiting game. 
‘The continued high price of material, com- 


of wages, has undoubtedly impeded enter- 
prise. 
items of material have become a little easier, 


trade. In the provinces the want of employ- 
has driven a good many workmen to London, 
‘where things appear to be little better. 
| aaa to the recently-issued returns of 
“the Board of Trade, the percentage of un- 


“and joiners throughout the kingdom was 
44 at the end of November, as compared 
“with 3°9 at the corresponding period last 
“year. 
England and Wales. 


Latterly the prices of certain minor — 


‘but not to a sufficient extent to influence | 


‘employed members among union carpenters | 


| 


HE slackness which was apparent at the | 
_ shops, 


a rule corporations and public companies — 


fresh undertakings, while speculative builders — 


‘pined with the maintenance of the old rate | 


important contracts, as far as we can learn, 
have been let for the coming year. 

Coventyy.—In the twelve months ending 
November 30th last, 714 plans have been 
approved-—556 houses, 29 factories and work- 
53 alterations and additions, 66 
miscellaneous buildings and 10 streets. The 
buildings completed in the same time number 
467—403 houses, 18 factories and workshops, 
19 alterations and additions, 21 miscellaneous 
buildings and 6 streets. No churches, 
chapels or schools have been built. During 
the year 320 plans have been laid before the 
General Works Committee, of which number 
43 were disapproved. 

Hull.—The building trade in Hull is 
described asin a critical condition. Among 
the greater schemes in hand are the Alexander 
Theatre, the offices of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Co. and of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Co. at the corner of King Edward 
Street, Powolny’s Restaurant in the same 
thoroughfare, and the Central Police Station 
in Alfred Gelder} Street. The buildings and 


_ work expected to be begun during the next 


| station, 


Birmingham.—Probably 1,700 or 1,800 | 


small houses have been built, mainly at 
“Small Heath, Bordesley Green and Saltley. 
There is a constant demand for houses at a 
“rental of from 6s. to ros. per week. On the 
whole, trade in the city has been very slack. 

Blackpool.—The annual report presented 
“by the borough surveyor to the Building 
Plans Committee, which covers the year 
ending October 31st last, shows that the 


year include the extended Paragon railway 
the General Post Office near the 
Town Hall in Lowgate, and the Municipal 
Public Hall in Victoria Square. 

Harrogate has hada pretty good year. The 
Kursall, the Grand Hotel and the Central 
Arcade, connecting Beulah Street and Chapel 
Street, have found employment for a con- 
siderable amount of labour, but present indi- 


cations are that when the projects now pro- 


growth of the town is being steadily main- 


‘tained. During the twelve months 383 
houses were erected and certified for human 
habitation, this being an increase of thirteen 
over the previous year, and at the rate of 
122 houses per working day for the whole 
“year. The whole of the work carried out 
has been careftilly inspected by the surveyor 
and his staff. During the year seven estate 
plans received approval, representing 47 
miles of new streets, of which 24 miles were 
front streets and 2} miles back streets. At 
the present time 225 dwelling-houses are in 
various stages of erection. During the year 
_the building inspector and assistant inspector 
have made 6,067 visits to buildings in 
‘progress. The by-law as to concreting or 
asphalting sites of domestic buildings has 
been rigorously enforced, and during the 
year the Corporation have instituted legal 
proceedings for breaches of the by-laws in 
‘twenty-four cases, of which twenty were 
successful. The surveyor urges the advisa- 
bility of adopting the draft by-laws relating 
to the strength of timber, sanitary appliances, 
&c. The following statement shows the 
“pom of plans submitted, number approved, 


number disapproved, and total number of 
houses certified for human habitation during 
» the past year :— 


Brad fovd.—A prolonged strike of carpenters, 
the most serious disturbance in Yorkshire, 
occurred at Bradford, and was settled a few 
months ago. The only two contracts of any 
note let during the year relate to Corpora- 
tion projects, namely, the new markets ex- 
tensions and the erections of the central baths 
and public hall in Morley Street; and no 


ceeding are out of the way the building 
trade will be quiet, at any rate until the 
summer months. The scheme for the erection 
of a new town hall appears to have been 
indefinitely deferred. 

Huddersfield—Trade was fairly good in 
Huddersfield until a month or two ago, but it 
is now very quiet, and immediate prospects 
are not good. 

Leeds.—In Leeds nothing has occurred to 
interfere with the friendly relations between 
employers and employed. Jn one or two 


| branches of the trade there has been a re- 


Certificates 
: Plans or 
Plans sub- Plans disap- human 
mitted. approved. proved, habitation, 
| 396 238 158 383 
The approved plans for the past year — 
consist of the following amongst other 
buildings :— 
Dwelling-houses - - - - 528 
Shops - - - - - = “At 
Additions and alterations - . - 70 
Stables and coach-houses - <7. 
Warehouses - - - - - 5 
Offices and store-rooms - - - 2 
Workshops —_- - - - - at 
Churches and additions - - - I 
Estate plans -~ - - - - 7 


arrangement of the winter time sheet, but this 
has been effected without any friction. In 
any event, peace is assured in Leeds for close 
upon eighteen months as far as the masonry 
and bricklaying departments are concerned. 
An alteration of conditions of employment 
can only be made by a six months’ notice 
from November, and both masters and men 
allowed the month to go by without making 
any move. The plans submitted to the Leeds 
Corporation for approval from November, 
tgor, to November, 1992, number 2,874— 
some hundreds less thanin the previous year. 
The nu nber of houses built (a little over 2,000) 
is about the same as last year. The falling- 
off is most noticeable in big undertakings. 
Another stage in the transformation of the 


| centre fof the city, more particularly in the 


neighbourhood of Briggate, has been com- 
pleted, and considerable progress has been 
made with the Kirkgate market hall and 
the market extensions, which will still 


_ provide work for many months to come. 


Some large contracts are continued from the 
previous year, and the outlook in Leeds is 
rather brighter than it was a few months ago 
Forthcoming contracts include three or four 
Board schools. 

Manchestev.—Within the year ended the 
atst October 855 sets of plans for all kinds 
of buildings in the city were submitted for 


_ approval to the Improvement and Buildings 


Committee of the Manchester City Council, 
and of these 754 were approved and tor dis- 
approved. In addition to these approvals, 
which related to permanent buildings, seventy- 
eight licences were granted for temporary 
structures. New dwelling-houses to the 
number of 1,662 were in the same period 
certified as fit for habitation. By way of 
comparison it is worthy of mention that in 


the year ended October 31st, 1898, four years 
ago, 2,773 new houses were certified as fit for 
habitation. That was the largest number 
ever so certified within the city in the course 
of asingle year. In 1899 there was a slight 
decline, the figure being 2,704, or only sixty- 
nine below that of 1898, but in 1900 there 
was a further drop to 2,308, a difference of 
396 by contrast with the previous twelve 
months; and in the year ended October 31st, 
1go1, there was a further reduction to 1,677, 
or 1,096 fewer new houses were certified than 
in 1898. No fewer than 550 buildings in the 
city were reported to be dangerous in the 
past municipal year. In 445 cases out of 
| this total it was found necessary to serve 

notices for the removal of the danger, which 
perhaps, as a tule, meant the removal of the 
structure affected. An important change 
with regard to public improvements in 
Manchester is the establishment last year 
of a City Architect's Department to meet 
the extraordinary demands which were made 
upon the administration of the City Sur- 


veyors’ Department under the old system, 
whereby architecture was but a_ branch 
section of Mr. T. De Courcey Meade’s sphere 
of action. Mr. Henry Price was appointed 
the first city architect. He went from 
Birmingham, and entered upon his new 
duties at the beginning of June. The 
following buildings of importance were 


| erected in 1902:—The Victoria Baths in 


Chorlton-on-Medlock; a police and fire 
station for the C Division (which is in course 
of erection) in Mill Street, Bradford, at a cost 
of about £30,000; an extensive addition to 
the Retail Fish Market; the Electricity Com- 
mittee are about completing the erection of 
nineteen electric sub-stations within the 
City and the suburbs (their total cost will 
amount to about £80,000); the Whitworth 
Hall at Owens College and the Municipal 
School of Technology in Whitworth Street, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, the Midland Hotel, new 
offices of the Economic Fire and Life Com- 
pany and premises of Parr’s Banking Com- 
pany in Spring Gardens, Northern Insurance 
Company building at the corner of Clarence 
Street, and offices for the Eagle Assur- 
ance Company in Cross Street. Among a 
fair number of important street widenings 
and improvements which have been carried 
out in various parts of the city, under the 
direction of Mr. Meade, is the widening of 
Rochdale Road, under the powers of the 
Manchester Corporation Act, 1897, from 
t4yds. to 25yds. The work was previously 
commenced, and has been continued from 
Lees Street to Pilling Street. The intended 
new street between Ashley Lane and Charter 
Street will soon be completed. Long Mill- 
gate is being widened from gyds. to 16yds. 
A great improvement has been accomplished 
in Whitworth Street West during the year 
by the reconstruction of the canal tunnel 
running underneath Deansgate, and the pro- 
vision of a towing-path under the street 
level. 

Scarborough.—The new buildings erected 
and formally opened during the year include 
the new poor-law offices in Dean Street, 
erected at acost of £1,916; the new goods 
station of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany in Gallows Close, which has been 
erected at a cost of about £9,000; St. 
Saviour’s Church, Gladstone Road; a new 
chapel and a new wing at the Royal 
Northern Sea Bathing Infirmary, erected at 
a cost of about £2,000. The new cemetery 
chapel, caretaker’s lodge and stables, erected 
at a cost of £3,000, were completed in 
September. ; 

Sheffield.—Building operations have not 
been so active during the year as they were 
in 1898 and the two following years, but 
the figures are quite as large as last year. 
The plans for buildings of different kinds 
deposited with the city surveyor number 
| 1,276, against 1,122 during the preceding 
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twelve months, and the plans for streets and 
sewers 36, against 35 last year. On the 
plans deposited were shown 1,960 houses, all 
of which have been sanctioned, against 
2,041 last year, aslight decrease. Sanction 
was also given for the erection of 588 other 
buildings, including churches, chapels, 
mission-rooms, workshops, clubs, &c. Cer- 
tificates of “fit for habitation” have been 
given during the year for 1,925 houses, com- 
pared with 2,118 during 1901. Of the work 
in hand for the Corporation, there is the 
large hospital at Crimicar Lane, which is 
costing £18,000; the additions to Queen’s 
Road car-shed, which, when completed, will 
make room altogether for 150 cars; the 


Penistone Road destructor, which is nearly : 


finished; the Crofts dwellings, which will 
cost altogether £28,000; the Park Baths, 
the Brightside recreation grounds, which 
have been laid out and a new lodge erected 
at a cost of about £1,500. The Corporation 
have not yet decided how the second portion 
of the Crofts area shall be dealt with, but 
the work will be pressed forward. Building 
will also most probably be commenced on 
the Wincobank estate during the coming 
twelve months, but it will take years to fully 
develop it. 

South port.—The number of plans approved 
during the year again shows a decrease, 
principally in dwelling-houses. ‘The number 
of outbuildings certified on completion also 
shows a considerable decrease. ‘The follow- 
ing shows a comparison for the last two 
years :— Dwelling-houses, attached, 3; dwel- 
ling-houses, detached, 17; dwelling-houses, 
semi-detached, 75; shops, 5: houses with 
shops, 9; additions, &c., 40; fowl-houses, 2; 
verandahs and sunshades, 1; stables, coach- 
houses, &c., 14 ; washhouses, 6; shop fronts, 
6; warehouses, 3; workshops, 9; cart and 
carriage sheds, 3; greenhouses, &c., 19; 
water-closets, bathrooms, &c., 12;  store- 
rooms, 6; sheds, &c., 9; bay windows, 4; 
porches to houses, 2; mortuary, electric 
supply stations, &c., 3; hotels, 1; institu- 
tions (homes), 1—total, 250, as against 342 
in 1gOT. 

Yarmouth. — There has been niore than 
average activity in the building trade 
during the year. The Britannia Pier, and 
Goode’s Hotel, Restaurant and Assembly- 
rooms, have been amongst the most notable 
undertakings completed. There has been 
great extension of fishing premises upon 
the South Denes for the pickling and 
curing of fish, and there has been a 
considerable addition made to the Fish 
Wharf. The extension of the Wellington 
Pier, also, has been commenced by the Cor- 
poration. On the North Parade building 
has been very general, and in Newtown, on 
the North Denes, new streets have been busily 
forwarded, as also has been the case at 
Southdown, on the Lichfield estate, where 
development has been progressiny with re- 
matkable vigour. The timber trade was 
active, the Baltic was late in opening, and 
consequently the stocks of Yarmouth firms 
had considerably run down by the end of 
May; and there was the further result that 
since that period of the year all the quays— 
and yards have continued to be in a very 
congested state, on account of the quick 
succession of arrivals. The quantity of 
timber which has been supplied for the 
local building trade indicated a considerable 
movement, if not a particularly flourishing 
condition, during the year. Whereas 1901 
was itself a record year with the timber trade, 
1902 will be able to show an advance upon it 
of something like 25 per cent. 


York.—At York there is a rather better 
outlook. The contracts for the new asylum 
for the city, estimated to cost about £100,coo, 
will be let early in the new year. Many 
municipal works are contemplated, including 
extensions of the electricity works, and it is 


expected that private enterprise will also be 
tesponsible for a good deal of activity. 
During the year much progress has been 
made with the new offices of the North- 
Eastern Railway Co. in Toft Street, and 
among important buildings in hand are two 
new large Board schools and a new church 
for the Foundry district. 


Scotland. 


Aberdeen.—In the Aberdeen granite in- 
dustry there has been considerable activity 
for the year 1902, both in the building and 
monumental branches of the trade, and 
prospects for the coming season are fairly 
bright. Architectural orders _be 
fairly plentiful. Granite for bridge building 
and other public works has also been in 
demand. For .all the local granites the 
demand has, as usual, far exceeded the supply, 
the quarries being hampered to a great 


extent by unfavourable weather and other | 
Fortunately there has been a good | 
supply of foreign granites, thisenabling local | 
merchants to fulfil orders within a reasonable | 


causes. 


time. The following tabulated statement 
gives this year’s figures compared with those 
lor 1901 :— 
Imports. 1902. 1gOI. 
Tons. Tons. 
Foreign granite - - 16,280 20,607 
Exports. 
Causeway stones - - 37,300 35,214 
Kerbs, pavement and building 
stones - - - 8,546 8,716 
Rubble stones - 9,2£0 11,594 
Polished stones 91393 8 933 
Granite waste slabs 4,893 55515 
69,382 70,002 


Dundee.—The building trade in Dundee 
during the past year has been somewhat 
fitful; there has been a marked shrinkage 
as compared with the previous twelve months, 
tending to a period of depression the extent 
and consequences of which, at the moment, 
can scarcely be determined. 
period under review, operations, generally 
speaking, have not been widely diffused, 
but in the main have concentrated on one 
or two large contracts, without which the 


| trade would have been badly off. Out- 


side of these little new work has been 
inaugurated. During the year wages in two 
of the departments of the building trade 
have been advanced. In August the masons 
were conceded a rise—hewers from 8d. to 81d. 
and builders from 84d. to gd.; and only 
recently the plasterers had their pay raised 
to the extent of 3d., which early in the year 
had been taken off. Several causes other 
than briskness of trade have accounted for 
these increments. Trade in such centres as 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, where higher rates 
prevail has been exceptionally active, and 
this circumstance naturally reacted on the 
local labour market. But what has operated 


in the direction of stiffening the labour | 


market is the relationship hetween the 
Employers’ Association and the Operatives’ 
Unions. The rate of wages is fixed on a 
three months’ agreement, and the builder 
and joiner is thus enabled to make his calcu- 
lations with some degree of certainty, the 
rate of labour accordingly affecting the client 
rather than the contractor. How long this 
policy may be maintained is a question, but 


it is thought that the depression which is | 


looked for will necessitate an all-round re- 
duction of wages. Concerning the prospects 
of this year, the outlook, as indicated, is far 
from promising. 

Dunfermline.—The Burgh Engineers’ state- 
ment shows the number of plans passed by 
the Dean of Guild Court during the year 
ending September 30th, and the estimated 
value of properties proposed to be erected. 
It appears from this that during the year 
there were eighty-five applications for war- 
rants to erect or alter buildings at an 
estimated cost of £104,822. Twenty-three 
of the applications were for dwelling houses 


have been | 1 
| condition. The relations between employers 


During the | 


at a cost of £47,350; seventeen applications 
were made for erecting or extending business 
premises, the cost being £12,780; and plans 
for the alterations of church buildings were 
passed at a cost of £700; the new Carnegie 
Baths are estimated to cost £35,000, and 
there were as many as thirty-three applica- 
tions for small additions to buildings, the 
cost being £8,922. The estimated cost of 
the past year was £104,822, as against 
£62,445. The increase is largely accounted 
for by the new Baths. ' 


Glasgow.—During the year the several 
trades associated in the building industry — 
throughout the city have been ina prosperous. 


and employeés have been of such a nature 
that no dispute has occurred, and the outlook 
at present bids fair for another year, although 
not of so rosy a description as prospects were 
at this time last year. The valuation of the 
linings granted by the Dean of Guild Court 
of Glasgow during the year tops the record 
of any previous year, the value for this year 
being £2,549,698. Only once before in the 
history of that court has the valuation ex- 
ceeded two millions, and that was in the 
year 1876, which is sometimes referred to as 

the year of the height of the building fever. — 
The valuation for that year was £2,125,249. 
It may be noted that the valuation of linings — 
for dwelling-houses alone for last + year 
amounted to £1,458,710, being more than the 
value of the linings for all other purposes. 
Only in one other year since 1876 has the 
value of dwelling-house property alone ex- 
ceeded one million, and that was in 1898, 
when it was £1,240,410. There is no reason at 
present to suppose that the amount of this class 
of property is largely in excess of the demand. 
Messrs. Calder, Henderson & Livingston, 
Glasgow, in their annual report of the 
Clyde timber market, say that, although the 
outlook a year ago was not promising, busi- 
ness during the year just closed has been 
very good. With the exception of the 
cabinet-making trade, which has gone 
through a time of severe depression, all the 
industries associated with the timber trade 
--shipbuilding, house-building, engineerin 


| and wagon-building--have had a year o 


continued prosperity. 


Inverness.—There has been a slight de- 
pression in the Inverness building trade. 
The slackness in the building and allied 
trades was perceptible from beginning to 
end of 1902. Large numbers of workmen 
left for Glasgow and other centres of industry. 
A fair number of small building contracts 
were executed, what might be termed the 


| normal amount of villa and cottage build- 


ing, and improvement of houses and business 
premises being carried on. 


Leith.—In the report on the building trade 
in Leith during 1902, issued from the Burgh — 
Surveyor’s office, it is stated that the year 
has been marked by a great want of brisk- 
ness, and that the outlook for the coming — 
year is not encouraging. A total of seventy- — 
six warrants to build was granted by the 
Dean of Guild Courts—the majority being 
for alterations on or small additions to exist- _ 
fng property. Eleven of these warrants were — 
ior shops and tenements, and included nine — 
shops and 251 dwelling-houses, and five — 
warrants were granted for villas and self-_ 
contained houses. Seven warrants for ware- — 
houses, stores, &c., were granted. 


Paisley.—The work done in the Paisley — 
Dean of Guild Court during the past year 
included 104 cases presented, the valuation of — 
the property in connection with these being | 
estimated at £157,050. With regard to the 
classification of these, there were 38 four- 
storey tenements, 11 three-storey tenements, 
and 30 villas and self-contained cottages, 
while the remainder referred to alterations 
and additions. 
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Correspondence. 


“In the Welsh Marches.” 

To the Editor of Tur BuitpeErs’ JouRNAL. 
Lonpon, W. 

Srr,—Mr. Charles G. Harper deserves the 
thanks of your readers for introducing to 
their notice an extremely interesting section 
of Britain. 
proper also abounds from end to end in 
buildings of the greatest interest? Setting 
aside such well-known places as St. David’s, 
Brecon, Conway and Carnarvon, one 
frequently finds there in the most out-of-the- 
way places buildings of unusual character 
and charm. 

So far as I am aware no one has yet 


chronicled the peculiarities of the great | 


church at Clynnog in Carnarvonshire, or 
that of Llaneilian in Anglesea, with its 
unique rood-screen; andI have never seen 
any reference to the fine church of Hanmer 
in Flintshire (now, alas! destroyed).  In- 
stances might readily be multiplied, and in 
these days when economy is the rule many 
a suggestion may be gleaned with advantage 
from the charming buildings—domestic as 
well as ecclesiastic—of the Principality. 

As tregards detached belfries there is not, I 
think, so much difficulty in accounting for 
the bulk of them as Mr. Harper appears to 
suppose. 


May I point out that Wales | 


There is in many instances— Chichester | 


and Coventry, for example—ample recorded 
reason for the existence of these detached 
towers, but as a rule it may be safely asserted 


round towers of Ireland and the peels or 
peel-towers of the North—that is, they com- 
bined the function of belfry with the no less 
necessary one of a place of observation and 
defence in troublous times 

Obviously such places of refuge were better 
detached than united to a building, although 
there are, of course, numerous instances of 
-towers—such as the central one of St. 


German’s Cathedral at Peel, in the Isle of | 


Man-——which were embattled for defence 
rather than for ornament.-—Yours truly. 


GEORGE HORNBLOWER, F.R.1.B.A. 


Old Brass Lecterns. 
To the Editor of Tue ButLpErs’ JOURNAL. 
_ Lonpon, N.W. 

Sir,—The correspondent to whom you 
replied on this subject may perhaps be glad 
to know of the fine fifteenth-century brass 
eagle lectern now in Oundle Church, North- 
-amptonshire. It is reputed to have lain for 
many years at the bottom of the River Nene 
—I| know not on what authority. A wooden 
pulpit with colour decoration (much defaced) 


of about the same date is also in this church. _ 


—Yours truly, nil Se 


Building Materials in New York. 

To the Editor of Tue BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 
NEw York. 

Sir,--The Blair Building, which you illus- 
trated in your issue of December roth, is 
attracting more attention in New York than 
any other skyscraper that has been erected in 
recent years. ‘This is because it is un- 
doubtedly the tallest building ever erected 
of marble. It is realized that this stone 
demands a different treatment from any 
other material, and the architects have been 
very successful in adopting the style best 
suited to white marble. Many of the very 
tail buildings erected in America have used 
granite as far as the second storey, the rest of 


the walls being carried up in light-coloured | 


brick, with terra-cotta dressings. Where 
stone has been used for the entire front, it 
has almost invariably been Indiana lime- 
stone. This is an oolitic stone and is found 
in two colours—buff and the so-called blue, 
which is in reality a dark grey. Although 
the buff stone is thought to be not quite as 


; _ skyscrapers to suffer from fire. 
they served much the same function as the | 
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durable as the blue, it works much more 
easily and is generally preferred because of 
its richer effect. 


Granite is seldom used for skyscrapers, on | 


account of the great cost of working it, 


although there are a few notable structures | 
of this kind in New York. One of these is | 
the Empire Building, one of the finest office | 


buildings in America, This is twenty-two 


storeys high, overlooking Trinity Churchyard, | 
and has a frontage on three streets, thus | 


assuring unlimited 
Bank Building 


light. 
is just being completed. 


and is entirely of pink Milford granite. 


The Hanover | 


_ This is also twenty-two storeys in height, | 


Considerable use has been made of white | 
marble for buildings in leading American | 
cities, and during the past year the demand © 


for this stone has increased beyond all ex- 
pectation. While it has been employed in 
many immense structures, like St. Luke’s 


Hospital and the Stock Exchange, it has | 


geuerally been put in buildings which cover 
a large amount of ground space but do not 
rise high' in the air. The Metropolitan 
Insurance Building at 
which covers almost an entire city block, 
can scarcely be called a skyscraper, as it is 
only ten storeys high. ‘Ihis is of white 
dolomitic marble. 

Perhaps the sole skyscraper of marble in 
New York, pending the completion of the 


Blair Building, is the Home Life Building, | 


of fifteen storeys, opposite the City Hall Park. 
This attracted wide attention several yeais 
ago from the fact that it was the first of the 
The side 
windows overlooking the adjoining property 


Madison Square, — 


| were not protected by iron shutters, and fire © 


entered through these openings and wrecked 


_ the building, although it was supposed to te 


fireproof. It was found necessary to tear 
down and rebuild almost the entire facade 


| above the fifth floor. 


The Blair Building will be eighteen storeys 
im height, and from the foundation to the 


| cornice the walls will. be entirely of white 
The stone is all tooled and the | 


marble. 


| carving is chaste and not profuse. 


The stone for this building is quarried in 
Dutchess county, about seventy miles from 


New York city The quarries are three miles | 


from the Harlem railroad, close to the Con- 
necticut line. The stone is conveyed from 


the quarry to the sawmill and cutting sheds | 


at the railroad over a private electric tram- 
way. This enables very quick deliveries to 
be made. It isnot uncommon for blocks to 


leave the mill in the evening and to be set in | 
| the building the next day. 


It would Le 
entirely possible as a matter of record fora 
block of marble to be taken from the quarry 


bed one morning, be sawed and dressec, and | 
finally be laid in the walls of the building 
_ within twenty-four hours. | 


There has been no comment as yet in the 


foreign architectural papers over the fact | 


that New York at the present time is under- 
going one of its periodical changes of fashion 
in structural material. Two or three genera- 
tions ago white marble was supreme, both 
for public buildings and for costly private 
residences. Then followed the reign of 
brownstone, with the result that there are 


countless blocks showing unbroken lines of | 


sombre, dark-hued houses. As brownstone 
did not weather well it was gradually sup- 


_ planted with the light-coloured sandstones. 


About 1885 began the introduction of Indiana 


| limestone, and after a few years it had the 


market almost exclusively to itself. Within 
the past decade it has so come about that 
it has been almost impossible to obtain a 
figure from cut stone contractors on any 
other material than Indiana limestone. The 
extent of the industry can be judged from the 
fact that one quarry at Bedford shipped to 
New York an average of nearly 500,000 
cub. ft. of limestone each year. During the 
early months of 1902 architects began to 


show a preference for marble for public and 
business buildings. At the present time 
more than twenty important new buildings 
of this material are in course of erection. 
These include such striking structures as the 
Stock Exchange, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the New York Public Library.—Yours 
truly, FRANK W. HOYT, 
Editor of “Stone.” 


Income Tax Payments and Deductions. 

To the Editor of Taz BuitpErs’ JourNat. 
41, Nortu Joun Srreet, 

LIVERPOOL. 

S1r,—The Inland Revenue authorities are 
now rapidly calling in all the unpaid income: 
tax for the year 1902-3. The tax was payable 
on or before January ist. 

All persons who are called upon to pay 
should carefully examine their assessments. 
ascertaining whether or not they are over- 
charged, that is, upon a sum exceeding their 
assessable income; they should also be careful 
to claim the full amount of abatement they 
may be entitled to, together with allowances 
for any other annual charges allowable. 
Life assurance premiums can be deducted if 
the assurance is effected in an English office, 
although some American offices, to meet 
English clients, refund to them the amount 
of income tax disallowed by the authorities. 

Merchants, brokers, dealers, tradespeople,. 
and all others assessed under schedule D,. 
should lose no time in lodging their appeals. 
The present income tax 1s heavier than it 
has been for many years past. Deductions. 
should be claimed by manufacturers and 
others for expenditure incurred in repairs and 
alterations of machinery ; also, in cases where 
modern machinery has been erected in 
the place of old, claims should be made. 
Thousands of people pay income tax each 
year who ought not to pay at all, and such 
should claim at once the fullest relief they 
are entitled to. With very few exceptions 
those persons whose incomes do not exceed 
#160 per annum, and have not doneso for the 
past three years, can claim repayment of all 
tax paid on, or deducted therefrom, for those 
years ; those whose income is derived from 
rents, dividends or interest should exercise 
special care in this respect, as the tax is. 
usually deducted before they receive their 
income: therefunds may amount to so much 
as £25. Incomes not exceding {£160 per 
annum are free from tax. Those whose 
incomes do not exceed £700 are also entitled 
to substantial abatement, and where it has 
not been allowed it should be claimed at 
once. We shall be happy to advise your 
readers gratuitously as to whether or not 
they can establish a claim, if they send full 
particulars of income and a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply.— Yours truly, 

THE LANCASHIRE TRADING 
ASSOCIATION. 


COMPETITION REFORM 
SOCIETY. 


High Wycombe Town Halland Municipal 
Buildings Competition. 


HE committee of the above Society 

disapproves of the existing conditions 
of this competition, but is endeavouring 
to get them revised. It has therefore issued 
a circular to its members requesting them 
to abstain from competing unless they 
receive a further communication to the 
effect that the conditions have been satis- 
factorily revised. The clause objected to in 
the conditions is as follows :—‘ The Presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A. or some architect to be 
nominated by him will be asked to make 
these awards according to his judgment ; 
but the Corporation do not undertake to carry 
out any designs, and reserve the right to select 
for erection any set of designs(whether awarded 
a premium or not) they themselves prefer.” 
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BRONZE DOORS IN 
ITALY. 


vale interesting article on this subject 
recently appeared in the ‘‘ American 
Architect.” The author, Prof. Melani, says :— 

During the second half of the eleventh 
century, and in the twelfth century, bronze 
doors, particularly those executed in Con- 
stantinople, had an extraordinary vogue in 
Italy, but as soon as Italian artists attempted 
to imitate them the fashion ceased, and, side 
by side with doors unquestionably of Byzan- 
tine origin, the peninsula decorated itself 
with doors which betrayed their national 
origin. 

The bronze doors of S. Zeno at Verona 
are really older than the period under con- 
sideration, but they have not come down to 
us in their primitive state; for in the twelfth 
century they were very materially worked 
over, and of the ancient parts there only 
remain the left leaf and some of the lower 
bas-reliefs upon the right leaf. Thecarvings 
in general are crude, especially those of the 
eleventh century, but the general decorative 
effect of the door is particularly remarkable. 

Anyone desiring a model of doors of the 
twelfth century should not lose sight of the 
bronze doors of the cathedral at Benevento, 
in the south of Italy. The work is a monu- 
ment of exceptional beauty for its time, and 
its general air and artistic worth connect it 
directly with the school of art which pro- 
duced the celebrated doors of Andrea da 
Pontadera at Pisa and Lorenzo Ghiberti at 
Florence to such a degree as to enable one 
to affirm that the door at Benevento holds 
the same place in the art of the twelfth 


century as is held by the doors of Pontadera | 


and Ghiberti. The door exhibits forty-three 
scenes from the history of the life of Christ; 
and this sacred composition is quite unique 
in the twelfth century. 

The doors at Benevento are sometimes 
compared with the two doors at Troia and 
Ravello, in the south of Italy, but if the 
details of the sculpture upon these doors 
remind one of those at Benevento the 
resemblance of the ensembles is less 
noticeable. 

Below is a short list of Italian bronze 
doors, naturally limited to the epoch of the 
Middle Ages. 


of the author; and I will add that this list 
of mine corrects inaccuracies in lists elsewhere 
published :— 

Doors Engraved and Incised.—Cathedral of 
Amalfi (1062), Abbey de Montecassino (1066), 
St. Paul, Extra Muros, Rome (1070), Monte 
S. Angelo a Gargano (1076), Cathedral of 
Salerno (1077), S. Salvatore, Atrani (1087)— 
all of Constantinople; Chapel of Boemondo 
at Canosa (end of eleventh century), Ruggero 
d’Amalfi; S. Mark’s, Venice (1085), Con- 
stantinople; S. Mark’s, Venice (1112), imita- 
tion by a Venetian artist. 

Doors decorated with Bas-veliefs.—S, Zeno, 
Verona (tenth to twelfth century), partly 
‘German work; Cathedral of Troia (11109), 
Cathedral of Troia (1127), S. Bartolomeo, 


Benevento, destroyed (1150-1) —all of 
Oderisio Berardo; Cathedral of Trani | 
(1160), Cathedral of Ravello (1179)—both of | 


Barisano di Trani; Cathedral of 
[1180 (?)]; Cathedral of Pisa, destroyed 
[1180 (?)]; Cathedral of Monreale (1186)— 
all of Bonanno da Pisa; Cathedral of 
Monreale (end of twelfth century), Barisano 


di Trani; Abbey of S. Clemente, Casoria | 


[twelfth century (?)]; Cathedral of Bene- 
vento [end of twelfth century (?)]; St. John 
Lateran, Rome (1196), Umberto and Pietro 
da Piacenza. 

Now, let us leave the Medieval epoch, 
and at the very opening of the Renaissance 
we shall find a door of admirable beauty, 


In addition to the name of | / 
the structure,I give the year or the epoch, | moulds of these doors that we are able to-day | 


the place of origin, and possibly the name | 


Pisa 


one of the most exquisite ornaments of the 
Italy of the fourteenth century, the work of 
Andrea da Pontadera, falsely styled da Pisa, 
he being really a citizen of Pontadera, one 
of the suburbs of Pisa. Born in 1270, he 
died at Florence in 1348; and during this 
long lifetime of seventy-eight years we know 
with certainty of only a single work of his, 
the door with which we are now dealing. 
This is found in one of the secondary 
entrances of the Baptistery at Florence. Well 
composed, as the door as a whole certainly 
is, it deserves examination more because of 
the many bas-reliefs which divide it into 
twenty-eight panels, twenty of which are 
devoted to the life of St. John and eight to 
the illustration of the virtues. After examin- 
ing this door, one understands the incom- 
parable power of the two other doors of the 
Baptistery, the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti. 

In Italy one cannot speak of bronze doors 
without having his thoughts turned to those 
doors which Ghiberti sculptured for two of 
the entrances to the Baptistery at Florence. 
The Baptistery has three doors, and every- 
one remembers the competition which was 
held for the first door, which brought face 
to face several of the leading sculptors of 
Italy, artists as celebrated as Jacopo della 
Quercia and Filippo Brunelleschi, the great 
architect. 
lay between Ghiberti and Brunelleschi, who 
each executed a bas-relief which is still 
preserved in the National Museum at 
Florence; and everybody now knows that in 
1403 Ghiberti received the commission for 
executing the door, which, still in a good 
state of preservation, commands our admira- 
tion at the Baptistery. These doors were 
richly gilded, and here and there are still to 
be seen bits of the original gilding, but the 


bronze. F 

A matter discussed in these last years is 
the cause which might have destroyed the 
ancient gilding, and a very conscientious 
student declares that in modern times the 
doors were given a coat of paint. This 
statement, denied at first, has at length 
been admitted; for documents have been 
found which confirm the story that the doors 
of the Florentine Baptistery did receive a 
coating of bronze-coloured paint; so we 
should be grateful to those who have made 


to see traces of gold on Ghiberti’s work, 
for the material: used in making the moulds 
tore away the bronze paint but left the 


| gilding. 


Ghiberti’s second door exerted a very 
marked influence throughout Italy, and the 


monumental bronze door of the basilica of | 


St. Peter’s at Rome, ordered by Pope 
Eugenius IV. from the Florentine architect 
and sculptor Pietro Averulino, called “Il 
Filarete” (died 1465 2), follows the theme of 
Ghiberti’s second door; so, too, does the 
little bronze door—a very pretty bit of 
sculpture—with which Jacopo Sansovino, 
about 1540, decorated the entrance to the 
sacristy of St. Mark’s at Venice. As for the 
door at Rome, it is in merit far beneath 
what one might expect when account is 
taken of the fact that it was intended for 
the noblest temple of the Christian religion. 

The bronze door of the Castle Nuovo at 
Naples—very remarkable from the historic 
point of view—dates from 1462-68, and the 
doors of the north sacristy of the Cathedral 
of Florence, executed by Luca della Robbia, 
between 1447 and 1474 (originally ordered 
in 1437 from Donatello). 

As a sample of the transition between the 
Renaissance and the work of the Barocco 
period we have the bronze doors at the 
main entrance to the Cathedral of Pisa. 
Here we perceive an effort of fancy which 
aims at an independence wholly unknown 
to the artists of the “high Renaissance.” 
The storeyed doors are generally attributed to 


At the last moment the struggle | 
“ Accidental death.” 


| 487 bills of sale as 


| Hellyer, C. Parks, T. L. Pitt. 


John of Bologna, or “ Giambologna,” the 
dean of the craft, to whom Italy owes a 
quantity of fountains. But the doors were 
modelled by several artists of his school. 
Moreover, the architectural design cannot 
be credited to the master, but should be 
attributed to Raffaello Pagni. This makes 
it apparent that an important series of 
sculptures at the end of the sixteenth century 
were carried out by a group of sculptors 
most of whom had been almost wholly lost 
sight of. 


Builders Nofes. 


The Building Trades Exhibition will be 


| held this year from June 13th to June 2oth, 


as usual at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


The Hathern Station Brick and Terra- 
Cotta Co., of Loughborough, has been turned 


_ into a limited company as from January rst, 


1903. The business will be carried on under 
precisely the same management as before. 
The Fatal Accident to a Liverpool Con- 
tractor: Inquest. —The Liverpool City coroner 
held an inquest last week on the body of 
John Hayward, aged 62, builder and general 
contractor, of Liverpool, who was recently 
killed by an electric car in that city whilst on 
a bicycle. The jury returned a verdict of 


Messrs. Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd., of 
Harleston Iron Works, Sheffield, have sent us 
a copy of their diary and catalogue com- 
bined. The idea is a good one, as the pages 


_ of the catalogue are interspersed between 


those of the diary, to the benefit of the 
former and with no disadvantage to the 
latter. Messrs. Moorwood are issuing 1,000 of 


_ the ? | these diaries, and will be glad to send a copy 
present colourisation of the doors is that of | 


to any readers who are buyers of their goods. 


Rural By-laws.—“ Not long ago,” says a 
correspondent of the “Essex County 


_ Chronicle,” “I bought some of the most 


ruinous cottages. One of the worst of these, 
of mud and thatch, with those low ground- 
floor rooms, I altered by taking off the 


| thatch, adding a timber-built upper storey 


and covering the roof with tiles. The 
family living in it had now at last a chance 
of comfort. The District Council, however, 
called upon me to pull down the house, 
as offending their laws. I am forbidden 
even to built a lean-to wood-shed in con- 
nection with a brick cottage.” 

Building Trade Failures during 1902.—The 
supplement of “ Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette ” 
for to-day gives an abstract of the failures 
and bills of sale during the past year. We 
note that in England and Wales there were 
620 bankruptcies in the building and timber 
trades as compared with 564 in 1901 ; 452 
deeds of arrangement as against 451; and 
against 496. The 
“gazetted ” failures in the building and 
timber trades throughout the United King- 
dom were 721 during 1902, as compared with 
671 in 1go1, 875 in 1900, 748 in 1899 and 632 


— in 1898. 


Registered Plumbers.—At a meeting of 
Registered Plumbers (Masters and Operatives) 
held at the Memorial Hall, London, last 
week, the following were elected to fill the 
vacancies in that section of the Registration 
Committee which represents directly the 
registered plumbers of London and district : — 


| Masters: W. E. Bone, W. C. Clegg Gua 


Davis, J. Hume, J. Knight, F. Nichols, S. S. 
Operatives : 
F, Brown, J. W. Clarke, C. Dean, J. A. Mills, 
R. A. Nurse, G. W. Stacey, G. Taylor. The 
remaining sections of the committee are 
directly elected to represent the London 
Society of Master Plumbers, London Lodges 
of the Operative Plumbers, and the sanitary 
and professional bodies concerned in the 
plumbers’ registration system in the public 


interest. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
“EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY. 


The Course at a Technical High School, 


HE usual requirement for admission to 
T a German technical high school is a 
certificate showing that the student has com- 
pleted his course at a “gymnasium” and 
has passed the graduating examination. 
This admits the holder to any university in 
the country. Foreigners are admitted if they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


can show that they have pursued a course | 
of study in their own country approximately | 


equivalent to that of a “gymnasium,” but 
they are not allowed to take the Government 
examinations. 

Anyone who wishes to take up some 
course or separate subject at the Hochschule, 
but is not able to fulfil the requirements for 
admission as a student, may be admitted as 
a Hospitant, or guest, simply attending the 
lectures, but not receiving any diploma at 
the end of his course. 

The course occupies four years, and leads, 
for those who wish to enter the Government 
service, to the title of Bauwfiihrer, or “ Director 
of Building,” and, since October, 1899, also 
to the degree of ‘Doctor of Engineering.” 
Those who do not enter the service of the 
Government, but have successfully com- 
pleted their four years’ course, receive a 
diploma to that effect. 

The first two years are devoted almost 
entirely to theoretical subjects, or, at any 
tate, to subjects which do not pertain 
directly to architecture, but which it is well 
for an architect to know something about. 

The subjects taught during each term are 
as follows :— 


Winter Term: First Year. 

This is the first term of the first year (from 
the middle of October to the middle of 
April) :— 

Differential and Integral Calculus. — (5 
hours’ lecture: 1 hour’s recitation.) 

Analytical Geometry.—(2 hours’ lecture.) 

Descriptive Geometry v.—(3 hours’ lecture: 6 
hours’ drawing.) 

_ Mechanics.—(34 hours’ lecture: 4 hour’s 
recitation.) 

Construction (Masonry and Carpentry).—(3 
hours’ lecture: 4 hours’ drawing.) 

Architectural Drawing.—(3 hours.) —In- 
struction here consists of copying architec- 
- tural subjects in different mediums—pencil, 

charcoal, pen and brush, so as to become 

familiar with the handling of different 
_ materials. 

Elements of Minevalogy.—(2 hours’ lecture : 

1 hour’s recitation.) 

Experimental Physics. — Mechanics, heat, 
acoustics and optics. (4 hours’ lecture.) 


labia 91% 


The Summer Term 
is shorter than the first, lasting from the 
_middleof April to the end of July. During 
this time, in the first year, the following 


_ curriculum is prescribed :— 


a 


_ elevators of stone, wood and iron. 


Differential and Integral Calculus.—(3 
hours’ lecture : 1 hour’s recitation.) 

Descriptive Geometry.—(3 hours’ lecture: 6 
hours’ drawing.) 
~ Mechanics.—(7 hours’ 
recitation.) 

Construction. — Foundations; walls and 
supports of wood, stone and iron ; stairs and 
(2 hours’ 


lecture: 1 hour’s 


lecture: 4 hours’ drawing.) 

Architectural Drawing. —(6 hours.) De- 
voted to the same subjects as during the 
winter term. 

Elements of Geolog y.—(4 hours’ lecture.) 

Elements of Chemistry.—(6 hours’ lecture.) 


; 
~ . . 
4 There is no summer work prescribed, and, 


_ therefore, none done. 


The drawing-rooms 


are left open for the convenience of the 
‘ students who have back-work to make up. 


_ There are usually plenty of them. 


During the Easter and Whitsuntide vaca- 
tions, excursions (headed by some of the 
professors) are undertaken, places of special 
architectural interest being selected. These 
expeditions usually last about ten days. 

The winter's work in the second year 
consists of 51 hours a week: 26 devoted to 
lectures and the other 25 to recitations and 
drawing. During this year the student gets 
to know a little more about architecture 
itself, but most of the subjects are still 
very theoretical and rather auxiliaries of 
architecture than architecture itself. 

Here is the list of subjects taught during 

The Second: Year :— 

Mechanics of Elasticity.—(5 hours’ lecture : 
t hour’s recitation.) 

Graphical Statics.—(1 hout’s lecture.) 

Study of the Forms and History of Ancient 
Architecture-—(3 hours’ lecture: 6 hours’ 
drawing.) This course also includes a careful 
and detailed study of the Orders, the copying 
of the best examples of ancient architecture, 
and one large and carefully executed design 
in either the Greek or Roman style. 

Ancient Ornament.—(2 hours’ lecture: 2 
hours’ drawing.) 

History of Ancient Art.—(3 hours’ lecture.) 

Construction.—(2 hours’ lecture: 4 hours’ 
drawing. 

Architectura! Building.—(1 hour's lecture.) 

Modelling. —(4 hours.) 

Figure-drawing from Casts.—(6 hours.) 

Elements of Civil Engineering.—(3 hours’ 
lecture.) 

Elements of Surveying.--(2 hours’ lecture.) 

Technology of Building.—(3 hours’ lecture.) 
By this is meant instruction im the manufac- 
ture of bricks, plate-glass, mining, casting of 
metals, and so on, the lecture being illus- 
trated by the inspection of factories and 
plants in operation. 

The summer term has 49 hours a week, of 
which 25 are taken up by lectures and 24 
by exercises. The subjects are almost iden- 
tical with those of the winter session. The 
lectures on the “‘ History of Ancient Architec- 
ture” are replaced by others on “ Romanesque 
Architecture ” ; likewise, those on ‘‘ Ancient 
Art” by others on the “Art of the Middle 
Ages.” However, the drawing and designing 
of the course in ancient architecture is kept 
up. With 

The Third Year 
the real architectural work begins. All the 
preparatory work is accomplished, and now 
the students are first acquainted with the 


various styles of architecture and with the | 


principles of design. 

A few large problems are very carefully 
worked out, with a couple of smaller ones 
interspersed. The styles in which these 
designs are to be carried out are usually pre- 
scribed, the idea being to make the student 
thoroughly familiar with the forms and 
ornaments of all the historic styles. Having 
thus become conversant with the historical 
development of each style, and having tested 
its applicability to practical design, he may 
then accept, modify or ignore them in his 
later work, as he may see ft. 

This system of studying each style separately 
from the design point of view is carried so 
far in Germany that, for their Gothic and 
Romanesque year, many students will visit 
a Hochschule where some professor who has 
made these styles his specialty has charge 
of the course, and for their Renaissance year 
will go to some other Hochschule where a 
master of that style holds his lectures. 

The programme for the winter of the third 
year is as follows :— 

Planning of Dwellings and Public Build- 
ings.—(2 hours’ lecture.) 

History of Renaissance 
hours’ lecture.) 

Designing and Detailing of Dwellings.—(1 
hours’ lecture; 5 hours’ drawing). Besides 
instruction in the designing of dwellings, 


Architecture.—(2 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


this course includes the making of working 
drawings and full-sized details. 

Medieval Ornament.—(2 hours’ lecture: 
2 hours’ drawing.) ~ 

Designing in the Early Christian and 
Romanesque Styles.-~(3 hours’ drawing.) This 
includes sketching and careful working-out 
of a problem from a given programme, also 
the making of perspectives from drawings 
and also from nature. 

History of Gothic Architecture.=(3 hours’ 
lecture.) 

History of Renaissance and Modern Art.— 
(3 hours’ lecture.) 

Arrangement and Planning of Buildings.— 
(2 hours’ lecture: 3 hours’ drawing.) This 
course considers the treatment of buildings 
of every class. 

Landscape-drawing and Water-colouring.— 
(2 hours’ drawing.) ‘ 

Life Class. —(6 hours’ drawing.) 

The only difference between the winter 
and summer terms is that during the winter 
the course of lectures on machinery takes the 
place of the 2 hours a week devoted to 
landscape-drawing and water-colouring. 

Of the 35 hours a week of 


The Fourth Year’s Winter Term 


24 are devoted to design, so that the absence 
of design from the first two years of the 
course is made good to a certain extent in 
the last year. During this last year the 
following subjects are taken up :— 

Renaissance Design.—(6 hours’ drawing.) 

Monumental Buildings and Laying-out of 
Cities.--(t hour's lecture: 4 hours’ drawing.) 
In connection with this course a series of 
5-hour sketch-problems is given out, subjected 
later to a comparative criticism. 

Histovy of the Us2ful and Decorative Arts.— 
(2 hours’ lecture.) 

Interiors with 
hours’ drawing. 

Designing of Public Buildings in the Styles 
of the Middlz Agzs.—(2 hours’ lecture: 9 
hours’ drawing. 

Lighting, Heating and 


Coloured Decovations.—(5 


Ventilation.—(3 


| hours’ lecture.) 


Elements of Engtne-building.—(3 hours’ 


| lecture.) 


The student who has successfully com- 


| pleted this course is deemed ripe to begin his 


existence as an architect. To those who 
have passed the Government examinations, 
position and a future are assured. This 
brings one to the subject of examinations. 

At the end of every term each student may 
take an examination in any subject in which 
he has registered. This is, however, entirely 
optional on the part of the students, and, as 
a rule, but few avail themselves of this privi- 
lege. For the students of architecture are no 
more prone than others to go to the trouble 
of preparing for an examination which is 
not obligatory and is not required for gradua- 
tion. The real object of these examinations 
is to give those students who, forsome reason, 
do not intend to take the regular prescribed 
examinations a chance to find out how much 
or how little they have learned during the 
term. 

There are 

Two Distinct 
—one the Staatspriifung, or Government ex- 
amination, the other the Diplompriifung, or 
diploma examination. The subjects required 
are the same in both cases. The only differ- 
ence between the two, as far as the examin- 
ation itself is concerned, is that the one is 
held by an Examination Board appointed 
directly by the German Government, whereas 
the other is conducted by officers of the 
school. Whoever successfully passes the 
Government examinations receives the title 
of IRegiervungsbaufiihrer, or ‘Government 
Director of Building,” and can enter the 
Government service if he so wishes. As we 
have already seen, only those who have com- 
pleted a nine years’ course at a German 


Types of Examinations 
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gymnasium are entitled to take this examin- 
ation. Naturally, all students who have 
fulfilled these requirements take the Govern- 
ment examination in preference to the other, 
if only for the sake of the title, even though 
they do not intend to enter the Government 
service. There are many of this class. For 
although the Government. service offers a 


sure berth and a regular salary, and also a | 


pension after retirement, the conditions are 
so unfavourable that but few are willing to 
undertake it. 

The young Baufiihver has to give the first 
year or year and a half of his services to the 
Government without receiving any remun- 
eration whatever. Before becoming a Bau- 
meister, the next rung of the Government 
ladder, an exceedingly difficult examination 
requiring a full year of preparation must be 
passed. The Baumeister receives a fairly 
good salary, and most who have reached 
this stage stick there till they are middle- 
aged men, when, if they are fortunate, they 
may be appointed Baurath. In spite of the 
fact that these unfavourable conditions have 
led to a great scarcity of Government archi- 


tects, the German Government has till now | 


refused to improve them, but will surely be 
forced to do so. Under existing circum- 
stances, only those men who have not enough 
confidence in their own ability to hope for 
success in their battle with the world are apt 
to enter the Government service. This natur- 
ally leads to a deterioration of the work 


done for the Government and a change is | 


sure to be made, and made soon. 
The student who passes the other examina- 


tion receives a diploma from the Hochschule | 


to that effect. 
is to give the students who cannot take the 


The purpose of these diplomas | 


Government examination an opportunity of | 


proving that they have successfully com- 
pleted the entire course in their special 
subject. As the same subjects are required 
for the Government and diploma examina- 
tions, it will only be necessary to describe 
one of them. 


The Diploma Examination. 


This examination is divided 
parts—Preliminary and Final. 

The Preliminary Examination is taken at 
the end of the first two years, and covers all 
the subjects taught during that time. It is 
usually held in the autumn, in order to give 
the students ample time to prepare for it 
during the summer months. Before being 
admitted to the examination, the student has 
to hand in all the drawings he has done 
during the two years. 
by the Examination Board, and, if they are 
found satisfactory, the student is allowed to 
take part in the examination. 

Drawings covering the following subjects 
are required: (1) Descriptive Geometry ; (2) 
graphical statics; (3) construction ; (4) agri- 
cultural building; (5) agricultural, land- 
scape and figure drawing; (6) forms of 
Greek and Roman architecture ; (7) surveying. 

The following are the subjects required 
for the Preliminary Examination (where 
several subjects are brought under one head, 
it means that the examination in them is 
held at the same time by a single profes- 
sor) :—(1) Elements of physics; (2) elements 
of chemistry, mineralogy and geology; (3) 
pure mathematics: (a) trigonometry, plane 
and solid analytical geometry; (b) differen- 
tial and integral calculus; (4) descriptive 
geometry ; (5) mechanics, mechanics of elas- 
ticity, hydraulics and graphic _ statics; 
(6) surveying; (7) construction and building 
materials; (8) agricultural building; (9) 
history of Greek and Roman architecture ; 
(10) technology of building. 

For the Final Examination this is the list 
of drawings required, and, following it, the 
examination subjects :— 

Drawings.-— (1) Early Christian and 
Romanesque design; (2) Gothic design; 


into two | 


These are considered | 


(3) Renaissance design; (4) ornament; (5) 
water-colouring ; (6) interiors with coloured 
decoration ; (7) designs and details of dwel- 
lings; (8) designs of public buildings; (9) 
monumental buildings. 

Examination Subjects.—(1) Statical calcu- 
lation of constructions; (2) elements of engine- 
building; (3) forms of early Christian and 
Romanesque architecture; (4) forms of 
Gothic architecture ; (5) forms of Renaissance 
architecture; (6) arrangement and planning 
of buildings ; (7) estimates and specifications. 

A thesis design, for which two months 
are allowed, is required. Admission to the 


ance or rejection of this design. 

Most of these examinations are oral. In 
the mathematical subjects they are partly 
written, partly oral. Naturally, drawing 
plays a large part in them. The examina- 
tion iu each subject lasts either an hour or 
an hour and a half, and, usually, three 
students are examined at a time. 

There exists a very strange custom at these 
examinations: every student wears his full- 


dress suit and white gloves (of course the | 


white gloves are removed when it comes to 
writing). 

Looking back at the work here recorded 
it is quite apparent that the course in archi- 
tecture at a German Hochschule is a very 
thorough one. Anyone who has gone 
through this course carefully, and has 
worked for himself as well as for the ex- 
aminations, has laid by a store of know- 
ledge which is sure to be of the greatest 
service to him during his professional career. 


that it is somewhat too theoretical. 

The pith of the whole matter is simply 
this: A four years’ course in architecture can 
never be completely satisfactory ; so that all 
who can possibly do so journey to Paris to 
complete their studies at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. 


Miasfers and Men. 


Heysfones. 


St. Bartholomew’s, East Ham, is a new 


| church by Messrs. Micklethwaite and Somers 


Clarke. Its cost was £10,500. 


A Triptych of Joan of Arc has been com- 
pleted by M. Jean Paul Laurens for the 


decoration of the new Hotel de Ville at Tours. — 


{t will be exhibited at this year’s Salon. 
The Kaiser’s Palace. — Last week the 


Kaiser invited a large party of sculptors and 
architects to the Royal Palace, in order to © 


Final Examination depends upon the accept- _ show them the alterations and decorations 


which have been carried out in the state 
apartments under his immediate direction. 


Cretan Exploration.—It has been decided © 


to set aside during the coming season the 
sum of £200 for the further excavation (under 
the guidance of Mr. Carr Bosanquet, director 


_ of the British School at Athens) of the site 
| of Palaeokastro, on the eastern coast of 


Crete. 

The Repairing of the Roof of Sherborne 
Abbey is to be taken in hand at once. 
meeting of the inhabitants of the town a 


| report was presented by Mr. Bachelor, who 
| stated that the principal defect was in the ~ 
| leadwork of the nave. 


It was decided to 


_ raise a fund for carrying out the necessary 
_ work, 


_ statue of Queen Victoria has been erected — 


Hastings’ Victoria Memorial.—A bronze 


' ia Warrior Square by the people of Hastings 


and St. Leonards. The statue was executed 


; ia Mr. Fe Ta Walh 1 
The one fault to be found with the course is | 1 OE oo J. Wilemsenae 


sculptor to the late Queen. It represents 


_ the Queen at the time of her first Jubilee, 
| standing with her hands crossed, holding a 


sceptre. 
The Spire of St. Michael’s Church, Bishop’s 


| Stortford, of which church the Rev. F. W. 


Rhodes, father of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, was for 
many years vicar, has been for some time 


out of the perpendicular owing to heavy ~ 
The fabric being ~ 


gales from the north-west. 


_ greatly in jeopardy, the spire has been taken 


_ down. 
has been replaced with one of gunmetal. — 


Work Abroad: The new South African | 


Colonies——The January circulars of 
Emigrants’ Information Office and the annual 
editions of the penny handbooks show the 
present prospects of emigration. 


the | 


There is | 


very little demand for operatives in the | 


Australian colonies, but this is the busy 
time of the year in New Zealand, and 
skilled mechanics and others with a little 
money have no difficulty in finding employ- 
ment there. In Cape Colony there is a good 
demand for skilled mechanics, especially 
those in the building trades, in the inland 
towns except Kimberley, but not at Cape 
Town or other towns on the coast, where a 
great many are out of work. 
great many skilled artisans, more especially 
carpenters and those in the building trades, 
have recently arrived, so that those going 
now do so at their own risk of finding em- 
ployment. Permits are still required by 
those proceeding to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony; they are not issued 
in this country, but must be applied for at 


the Permit Office at the port in South Africa 


at which the emigrant lands. Application 
forms may be obtained at the Emigrants’ 
Information Office (which is situated in 
Broadway, Westminster) and elsewhere. The 
latest reports as to labour in the Transvaal 
are to the effect that the supply both at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria is more than 
sufficient, that a great many skilled mechanics 
and large numbers of unskilled labourers are 
unable to find work, and that a good deal 
of distress prevails. In the Orange River 
Colony there is a fluctuating demand for 
good carpenters, masons, fitters and painters. 
The cost of living is very high. 


T | 
In Natal a | firmary has just been completed. The archi- 


The iron finial, covered with copper, 


Its height has been lessened, a vane and 
globe being added. 


At aa 


Decorations for the Pantheon.—Some time — 


back M. Détaille was commissioned by the 
French Government to paint three panels to 
decorate the choir of the Panthéon at Paris. 
The artist has now finished four sketches, 
each consisting of three large panels. The 


subjects chosen are “ La Révolution de 1830,” — 


“Les Volontaires de 1792,” “Les Fune- 
railles de Damrémont” and “Le Chant du 
Départ.” 


The designs are now on view in — 


the Panthéon, and the authorities will shortly 


choose three of the maquettes. 
A new Wing to Lynn Workhouse In- 


_ tects were Messrs. Charles Smith & Son, of — 


Reading; the contractor for the general — 
work was Mr. J. Cracknell, of Peterborough; — 


and the engineering work for the heating 


| apparatus has been executed by Messrs. 
| Barford & Perkins, of Peterborough, 


clerk of works was Mr. W. Hall, of Lynn. 
The cost of the building is between £3,500 
and £3,600. 


The Old Hall of New Inn.—Following 
the fate of many other old London buildings, 
the old hall of New Inn is doomed to 
destruction in the cause of modern improve- 
ments. A determined effort to save it was made 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, but the London County Council 
very regretfully found itself unable to sanction 
the wished-for preservation, for the hall 
stands on ground which will be needed in 


the formation of the new crescent leading. 
from St. Clement Dane’s Church to Wellington - 


Street. 


The | 
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The death is announced of Mr. W. A. T. Mr. James Hewitt, architect, of Liverpool, R.I.B.A.—There was not ‘ iF 
Arundell, C.S.1., M.S.A., consulting architect | died on January 2nd. meeting announced to be Held ow Mantad 
to the Government at Assam. At St. Matthew’s Church, Cockington, a | evening, when the following elections 


A new Baptist Chapel at Cromer was 
opened last week. Mr. A. F. Scott, of Nor- 
wich and Cromer, was the architect. Messrs. 
Girling & Smith, of Cromer, were the 
builders. 

Messrs. Cope & Stewardson, the well- 
known architects of Philadelphia, are the 
successful competitors for Government offices 
for Columbia, U.S.A. The cost of building 
and site will be £300,000. 

Chorley Technical School Competition.— 
The first premium has been awarded to Mr. 


. Joseph Smith, Blackburn; the second to 


Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, Man- 
chester; and the third to Messrs. Briggs & 
Wolstenholme, Blackburn. 

Hexham Abbey Church.—It has been 
decided to pull down the entire east end in 
order to erect a Lady chapel on the same 
site as was once occupied by a similar 
structure. The plans have been passed by 
the local Council, and the alteration is 
about to be begun, but there is considerable 
local condemnation of the project. 

Calcutta’s new City Architect. — This 
appointment has now been filled up by the 
selection of Mr. H. F. Bromley, A.R.I.B.A, 
late architect in the borough surveyor’s 
department, Woolwich. There were thitty- 
two candidates. Mr. Bromley’s pay is fixed at 
Rs. 750 (£75) per mensem, and his appoint- 
ment is for five years. He will join the 
corporation on February rst next. 

Mr. J. F. Wadmore, A.R.1.B.A., died on 
Saturday, at Tonbridge, in his eighty-first 
year. 
ological societies and was a former master of 
the Skinners’ Company. He designed and 
erected the first chapel at Tonbridge Scliool, 
of which for many years he was a governor. 
He was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Institute in 1865. 

Ramsgate Technical Schools and Free 
Library Competition.—The first premium 


(£50) has been awarded to Mr.S. D. Adshead, 


of London; the second (£25) to Messrs. 
Cooper & Davis, London; and the third (£15) 
to Mr. Richard Holt, Liverpool. The two 
designs respectively by Messrs. Woodhouse 
& Willoughby, Manchester, and Mr. Henry 
V. Ashley, London, were commended. 
Seventy-two designs were sent in. Mr. Hare 
was the assessor. : 


“The Birmingham Magazine of Arts and 
Industries.’”"—The last issue of this magazine 
(No. 5, published at 1, Stanley Place, 
Moseley, price ts. nett) gives an account of 
the origin and progress of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association. The same issue 


contains some interesting illustrations of 


houses by Mr. de Lacy Aherne, Mr. W. H. 
Bidlake, Messrs. Buckland & Farmer, Messrs. 
Crouch & Butler and Mr. John A. Grew. 


Proposed Extension of Galashiels Munici- 
pal Buildings.—A special meeting of the Gala- 
shiels Town Council was recently held to 
inspect the sketch plans of the proposed 
extension of the municipal buildings (Mr. 
John Hall, architect). The two plans which 
the Committee were most satisfied with were 
estimated to cost £4,100 and £4,250 respec- 
tively, inclusive of the architect’s fees. The 
matter was adjourned. 

Archeology in Asia Minor.—Archzological 
research in Asia Minor continues to make 
good progress, and appears likely to acquire 
fresh impetus in the near future. The Sultan, 
it is said, at the personal request of the 
German Emperor, has presented a new site 
there to Germany for the purpose of such 
research. The Americans are also busy at 
Nippur, and it is said that the British exca- 
vations on the site of Nineveh will be resumed 
very shortly. 


He was a member of several arche- - 


new chancel is being erected from designs 
by Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette. 


Three new Bells at Stanstead Church, 
Essex, have been added in celebration of 
the Coronation. Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, 
of Whitechapel, cast the bells. 

The Alipur Municipal District Offices, 
Calcutta, are to be demolished and replaced 
by more convenient buildings designed by 
Mr. E. Thornton, A.R.I.B.A., whose plans 
have been selected in public competition. 


The Winter Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy (now open) includes a collection of 
casts, tracings, photographs and plans illus- 
trating the wonderful discoveries of Dr. 
Arthur Evans in the palace of Knossos, 
Crete. 


Mr. Aston Webb’s ‘‘ At Home” as president 
of the R.I.B.A. will be held at 9, Conduit 
Street on Monday, January 12th, from 8.30 
to 11. Acollection of drawings of the late 
Mr. J. F. Bentley will be on view during the 
evening. 

The new Rhymney Cottage Hospital is 
now being erected from designs by Messrs. J. 
Llewellyn, Smith & Davies, of Aberdare. 
The contract has been let to Messrs. W. 
Williams & Son, of New Tredegar, at 


£2,285. 


The great Glasgow Housing Scheme, for 
some reason yet to be made public, has been 
given up. Seven hundred workmen’s dwel- 
lings were to be erected on the Kenney Hall 
Estate at a cost of £100,000. About seventy 
designs for the buildings were sent in and 
adjudicated upon, and this sudden decision 
to abandon the undertaking has caused both 
disappointment and astonishment. 


A “William Morris” School.—A large 
upper grade school has just been completed 
by the Walthamstow School Board on land 
which formerly constituted part of the ground 
surrounding the residence of William Morris. 
Desiring to keep alive the association of the 
poet with the town, the school board has 
decided to seek the Board of Education’s 
permission to name the new school ‘“ The 
William Morris School.” 

An Eleven-storeyed ‘“ Skyscraper” for 
Newcastle is being designed by Mr. B. F. 
Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., for Mc. Walter Willson, 
provision importer, and the present mayor of 
Gateshead. The drawings have been passed 
by the Town Improvement Committee, but 
the building operations are for the time 
bzing suspended as it has not yet been de- 


finitely decided whether the building will be 


erected on the site at present proposed for it. 


Restoration of Clifford’s Tower, York.— 
At last week’s meeting of the Yorkshire 
County Committee reports were read from 
Mr. Basil Mott and Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 
relating to the underpinning of Clifford’s 
Tower and to the restoration of the tower 
itself, and the sub-committee who had the 
matter in hand were authorised to ask Mc. 
W.H. Brierley, of York, to co-operate with 
these gentlemen in the completion of the 
work, which has been so far successfully 
carried forward. 


Another Large City Building.—Finsbury 
Circus, already possessing such blocks of 
offices as Salisbury House and Electra House, 
is to have another huge pile built on its 
borders. The new building will be the pro- 
perty of the London Wall Estates, Ltd., and 
will face Finsbury Circus, Blomfield Street, 


London Wall and West Street, and, including | 


the ground floor, sub-ground floor and base- 
ment, will have ten floors. The cost will be 
more than £400,000, and the ground rent 
£18,000 per annum. There will be between 
400 and 500 rooms. 


| Tepresentation of “ The Ascension.” 
| Stone is to be used for the designs externally 
, and Farleigh Down internally, the plain 


were to have been made:—As Fellows: 
Mr. T, E. Eccles (Liverpool) and Mr. W. C. 
Ralph (Wigan). As Associates: Mr, A. L. 
Holder (London), Mr. H. Moger (London) 
and Mr. J. M. Ross (London), 


A new Church at Malvern is being built 


| from designs by Mr. W. J. Tapper, of London. 


It will consist of nave and choir capable of 


| accommodating a congregation of about 


400. The dimensions of the nave are 27ft. 
by 65ft., with a height of 35ft. At the west 
end a small tower is to be built containing 


| a baptistery, organ-chamber anda belfry in its 
| three successive stages. 


Externally, on the 
western side of the church will bea sculptured 
Guiting 


surfaces being of brick, plastered. The roofs 
are to be covered with stone slates. Messrs. 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., of Bristol, are the 
builders. 


Engineering Noles. 


A Handy Pocket Diary for 1903, bound in 
red leather, has just been issued by Messrs. 
Dargue, Griffiths & Co., Ltd., warming, 


| ventilating and domestic engineers, of 51, 


North John Street, Liverpool. 


Great Improvements at Snow Hill Station, 
Birmingham, are proposed to be carried out 
at a cost of £300,000. The plans are being 
rapidly pushed forward by Mr. J. C. Inglis, 
the chief engineer of the Great Western 
Company. 

The Woodside Homes, East Croydon, for 


| the St. Olave’s Union, are being ventilated 
| by means of more than eighty of Shorland’s 


patent exhaust roof ventilators, supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


A Pier and Promenade at Menai Bridge 


| are being constructed from designs by Mr. 
| Webster, C.E., architect of the Bangor Pier, 


| at an estimated cost of £14,000, 
| tract for the pier (which will be 7ooft. long) 


The con- 


has been let to Messrs. Holmes & Co. for 
£5,949. Mr. Isaac Evans is the contractor 
for the promenade. 

The Institution of Gas Engineers is the 
new title of the Incorporated Gas Institute 


, and the Incorporated Institution of Gas 


Engineers, which have been dissolved for 


| the purpose of forming a united society. 
| The Institution has been duly registered, 


| cipal 


the offices being at 39, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. Mr. Walter T. Dunn is the 
secretary, 

Water Power in Switzerland.—The muni- 
authorities of Zurich contemplate 
building a dam across the Sihl Valley, near 
Einsiedeln, so as to form a water area con- 
taining 96 million cubic metres of water. 
This would be led along a channel for nearly 


| two miles, and would then flow through 


mains to the power station. It is estimated 
that the available water would yield from 
55,000 h.p. to 60,000 h.p., and the expendi- 
ture on the works is calculated at £1,400,000. 


The Cooper Hewitt Light has just been 
installed in the Westinghouse building in 
Norfolk Street, where it is attracting con- 
siderable attention. It is a most powerful 
electric light produced within a long glass 
vacuum tube having a bulb of mercury at 
at the bottom. The vapour thrown off by 
the mercury is rendered incandescent by the 
electricity and a light of intense power is 
thus obtained. The light, however, is of a 
bluish colour not pleasant to the eyes. In 
America these “light rods” are sometimes 
r2ft. long and 2in. in diameter. 
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Vacant Appointments. 


[The dates given are thase on which the apblication is 
to be sent in, and the name given ts that of the person 
to apply to. In nearly every case the application has to 
be made on a special form, which can be obtained from 
the officials mentvoned. ] 


January 10. 
Crompton U.D.C.—Surveyor 


quired). J.T. T. Clegg, clerk. 


January 12. 
WELLINGBOROUGH U.D.C.—Surveyor and engineer, 


£250. J. F. Parker, clerk. 


January 14. 
STOKE-ON -TRENT.—Temporary assistant in en- 


(state salary re- 


gineer’s office, £91. A. Burton, A.M.I.C.E., town 
clerk. 
January 15. 
PETERHEAD, SCOTLAND.—Road surveyor, £200. 
P. Irvine, district clerk. 
January 16. 


Newport, Mon.—Clerk of works (state salary re- 
quired). A.A. Newman, town clerk. 


January 17. 
LEICESTER CORPORATION.—General foreman of 


platelayers, 33 guineas per week. E. G. Mawbey, 
engineer. 


January 19. 
PopLar BorouGcu.—Clerk in surveyor’s department, 


358. per week. Leonard Potts, town clerk. 
RocHDALE Boroucu.—Assistant inspector of 
nuisances, 30s. per week. J. Leach, town clerk. 


January 20. 
Croypon Town Councit.—Surveyor’s assistant, 


£120. Samuel Jacobs, acting town clerk. 
GIBRALTAR.— Senior electrical engineer, £300. W. 
W. Copland, secretary and engineer, Gibraltar. 


January 30. 
BENARES, Inp1a.—Assistant 1esident engineer, £320, 


rising ; waterworks inspector, £160, rising. Chair- 
man, Municipal Board, Benares. 


No date. 
Bompay City.— Executive engineer, Rs.1,200 
monthly. W. Watson & Co. 7 Waterloo Place, 

London. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Jan. 7. 

Lonpon InstTituTIoNn.— Rev. Canon Benham, D.D., 
F.S.A., on ‘Old London: Two Old Churches,” 4 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section). 
—Mr. J. H. Pearson on ‘‘Some Points in Ancient 
Lights Practice,” 7.30 p.m. 

BuILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERK OF WorKS INSTI- 
TUTION.—Ordinary meeting at 8 p.m. 

Tue Dover InstiruTeE.—Mr. J. F. Duthoit on 
“« Brasses,” 8 p.m. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford on ‘‘ The Building of a House”—Il. 
8 p.m. 

NoRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Stu- 
dents’ Evening. 


Thursday, Jan. 8. 

SocrETy OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30p.m. Ballot for Election of Fellows.: 

CIvIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY.— 
Mr. A. Marshall Arter, A.M.I.C.E., on ‘ Indicating 
High Speed Engines,” 8 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. A. W. 
S. Crosse, F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Competitions,” 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Mr. 
W. B. Esson on “ Recent E ectrical Design,” and 
Mr. E. K. Scott on ‘The Manufacture of Large 
Dynamos and Alternators,” 8 p.m. 


Friday, Jan. 9. 

Lonpon InstiruTion.—Rev. Canon Benham on 
“Old London—3. Old People,” 4 p.m. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.— 
Mr. G. F. Scott Elliott, M.A., B.Sc., on ‘*The Minute 
Structure and Methods of Distinguishing the Species 
of Woods,” 8 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Mr. Andrew Oliver 
on ‘*Old London, being notes on Whitehall and the 
Strand,” 7.30 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. 
Bedford Lemere on ‘ Architectural Photography.” 


Saturday. Jan. 10. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE ScigentTIFICc Socrety.—Prof. T. Hudson 
Beare, B.Sc., M.I.C.E., on ‘* Recent Developments 
inthe Gas Engine and the Utilization of Blast Furnace 
Gases,” 7.30 p.m. 

Monday, Jan. 12. 
ee ae InstituTion.—Mr. H.T. Scoble, F.S.1., 
“ Rural Drainage and Sewage Disposal,” 8 p.m. 

Rowan PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW 
(Architectural Section)—Mr. David Murray, M.A., 
LL.D., on “‘ The Architecture of Old Glasgow,” 8 p.m, 


Tuesday, Jan. 13. 

INSTITUTION OF CrivIL ENGINEERS.—Mr. Henry 
Francis Joel, A.M.I.C.E., on ‘* Electric Automobiles,” 
8 p.m. 

Wednesday Jan. 14. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Asso- 
ciates’ Section)—Mr. R. Traquair on ‘Scottish 
Domestic Detail,” 8 p.m. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. H. 
Cayley, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Some Special Features 
of Somersetshire Churches,” 7.30 p.m. 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited s sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's tssue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on SEAN to the Manager, 
BuILDERS’ JouRNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Cardiff.— For the erection of ‘‘ Douglas ene 
Bute Docks, for Messrs. J. Rose & Co, Mr. Edgar G. C 
Down, A.R. 1. B.A., architect, » 31 Be Street, Cardiff :— 

G. Beard 2) us £2,397 
David Davies 2,395 
Lattey & Co., Ltd. 2,315 
S. Wood (Bristol) -. 2,072 
W. T. Morgan , 2,050 
W. Thomas & Co, 2,049 I 
W. Symonds & Co. 1,999 
E. R. Evans & Brothers 1,950 
E. Turner & Sons 1,¢48 
A. W, Cadwallader 1,900 
Knox & Wells* 1,888 


ooo 6 OW 6 6 6 6:0 
H 
[ooM oo Mo MoM eM oMol ool 


* Accepted. _ 

Ipswich.—For the erection of four shops, Tavern 
Street, for Mr. Howells. Messrs. William Eade, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Edwin Thomas Johns, architects, Corn- 
hill Chambers, Thoro’fare, os Lee — 


V.A. Marriott aio ote pee 875 oO 
Spel cpogidimess ano, (co oo ce On 2,844 II 
F, Bennett eae Gh (oc -oo 2,760 9 
W.H. Death OG oc ioe Ade oC 2,639 oO 
E. Adams a \tod : 2,601 oO 
E. G, Haggar 2,600 o 
A. Sadler 2,519 O 
Grimwood .. 2,500 O 
H. 1. Linzell . . 2,455 0 
T; Parkington & Son® =. 23222) 0 
bos Accepted. 


Ipswich.—For the erection of three villas, Gainsboro’ 


Estate. Mr. H. Winkworth, architect, Hatton Court, 

Ipswich :— 
Fred Bennett .. - £1,956 0 oO 
Haggar .. Se one oa 1,850 0 0 
H, Lurzell So dc Boo oe oo oto. See uh 0) 
Catchpole op oc ce cow ao vo, eel, Te) 10) 
W. Grayston .. Bd fab ng tog. lM smatay fe) 
Death .. ae 1,593 0 0 
4B. Parkington. & Son .. 1,595 0 O 
Sadleraaian memes 1,590 0 O 
Bloomfield .. 1,590 0 O 
Cooper & Haward* 1,470 0 O 


i! Accepted. | 
London, N.—For the erection of showroom, work- 
shops, &c., for Mr. J. Joslin. Mr. F. D.Thomson, architect, 
Woodside "Park, North oy ee N.:— 


Holliday & Son .. . nae toe £035 (0) 
Peake.. .. + guislemetat Rass 655 oO 
Pointing OG ce-ch er 659 oO 
ARS ARC SOY Gh 90. ao oc 651 oO 
Smith & Son .. wae were 580 o 
Oram... Gs 6 So 573 I0 


London, W.C.—For. een and additions at 54 
Doughty Street, W.C., for Colonel S. Sanderson. Mr, 
James Neale, F.S.A., architect, 1o Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. :— 


H.J.Toms .. - £1,398 15 3 
R. E. Worsley & Co. ie 1,210 0 O 
SMithicceNGLris® en weet ieee) T5007, 10) 0 


* Accepted. 


Shenley Hill (Herts).—Accepted for alterations and 
additions at Shenley Hill House, for Mr. F. W. R. Hore. 
Mp series Neale, F.S.A., architect, 10 Bloomsbury Square, 
W . 


Tas Crossley & Son (Bromley) . £2,074 
For Engine and Electric Light Installation. 


Buchanan & Curwen Coe . £650 oO 
JLcONGrant, iste ce eeserer es) an OS0/ 0 
C, E. Zimdars* 599 19 


* Accepted. 


Southampton,—For the erection of new assembly hall, 
Park Street, Shirley, for Messrs. Ocrases Brewery, Ltd. 
Mr. A. A. Barrett, F.S.I., architect, Pierre — 


Executors of 'W. Franklin. cd res 336 0 oO 
BS Reeksi. =. Oc Gb: ~ A 2207 eax 10 
A. Wright & Sonhogee do 6c 2,200 0 O 
Jenkin & Sons, Ltd... aq Bo. ERREE Gy 
He UWi0Ody s/t cemnee mre) aeiisea| 12,104 “O'¢0 
IBEIsSehv eats) ne oo on 6a on py m9 
A. Doggrell & Son 2,1II 19 oO 
H. Stevens & Co... 2,097 0 0 
H,. Cawle* On 2,078 0 Oo 
JaNichol =. i nom Gta) fcc 2,043 0 O 
(CR RMS ety CG sao bo. 44 ob 2,015 19 4 
Por. jerram >. 1,997 3 1 


"%* Accepted. 

Street (Somerset).—For the supply and delivery of 
gin.,, 4in., 5in. and 3in. cast-iron pipes tor their new water- 
works, for the Street Urban District Council. Mr. A, P. 
il eae A.M.LC.E., engineer, 28 Baldwin Street, 
Bristol :— 


MacEwan & Co., Glasgow... . £8,926 11 8 
Smith & Marchant, Shepton Mallet. 8 1754 8 oO 
Wright & Son, Glastonbury 8,657 0 oO 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley .. 8,575 7 6 
J. & R. Ritchie, Middiesbrongh. 8,562 5 o 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich 8,521 12 6 
D. Parsons & Sons, Brierley Hill .. 8,021 7 6 
Sheepbridge Iron Co., Chesterfield... 7,975 19 6 
A. G. Cloake,* 54 Holborn Viaduct, 

London An 7,469 7 6 
Mannesmann Tube Co., Landore, 

South Wales (3in., gin. and sin. 

only), about ts 2,601 0 Oo 
Watson, Gow & Co., Glasgow (sin, 

gin. and gin. only), about 3 1,918 0 Oo 


iad Accepted. 


Stowmarket.—For the erection of new business pre- 
mises in Bury Street, for the Stowmarket Co-operative 
Society. Mr. Philip J, Turner, A.R.I.B.A, architect, 
r Vincent Square, London, S.W. :— 


W.. Murray's/executors 2.” 3." 0.) ce aise PS8g08 
E. West 46 aap wee ceca EYE 
T. Parkington & Son’ ee AtaRICe bos 2,990 
Scales & Robins* 2,985 
A. Plummer (afterwards withdrawn). 2,358 


* Accepted. 
Ventnor (I.W.),—For the erection of an isolation 


hospital at Lowtherville, Undercliffe, for the Com- 
mittee :— 
i G. & W. Joliffe, Bonchurch wa £39190 
A. Sims, Ventnor F 3,053 


Walthamstow.—For new ane office at Waltham- 
stow, for H.M. Office of Works, &c. :— 


Enness Brothers » £2769 igor Kiddle & Son £25535 
A. W. Robins .. 2,742 | General Builders, 
A. E. Symes 3) Nee # 2,038); 0) LaCie cre »- 2,496 
C. Dearing & Son .. 2,613 | J. Chessum & Sons 2,488 
L, F. Lamplough 2,559| Snewin Brothers & 
Co.* oo ee) Re es 
* Accepted. 
Current Market Prices 
4 
FORAGE. 
£8. da ee esa 
Beans 50 ae es perqr. §Tg 9 Tax2 
Clover, best ae -. perload 4 10 o 5 00 
Hay, best .. as ss do. 3°15, 0 5 10 0 
Sainfoin mixture os do. 315 0 415 "0 
Straw a5 aie aie do. 1.310 180 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French os per Gwt etsere _ 
Colza Oil, English 56 do. 1459 _ 
Copperas .. fc *. perton, 2) 090 _ 
Lard Oil .. - percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. se do. I 4 10 — 
Do. red. AG do. Io 43 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do. tr 4 aS — 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. o o 6 (om) ie 
Do. Russian. do. o o'44 0 O74 
Pitch ote da .. per barrel o 7 0 —_— 
Shellac, orange .. -., percwt. 6 4 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. oe » perton, oy20 3) 5.10 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 3110 0 11270: 
Tar, Stockholm .. -» perbarrel 1 1 6 — 
Turpentine oo ».. percwt 2 0 3 _— 
METALS. 
Copper, Peet: strong .. perton 67 0 o — 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. 6 do. 6 5 0 810 o 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet .. do, Ir 10: 0" / Tt tomo 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. doa 10 17° 6 7 T01z8ia9 
Do. do. sence common 
ands do, Trers _— 
Do. ie English 3b. 
per'sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 10 0 _ 
Do. pipe . do. 14 0 oO _ 
Nails, cut clasp,3in. to 6in. per ton 95 0 _— 
Do. floor brads.. do. 9 0 Oo _— 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Ang les Se 50 do. 515 0 6 5 0 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 610 o 7. OMG 
Tin, Foreign Ss ae do. 120 0 O 12010 0 
Do. English ingots Ac do. 122 0 O 12210 0 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do 24 0 0 -— 
Do. do. Vieille Montalene do. 24 0 0 — 
Do. Spelter AD do. 19 15 @ 20° 122 
TIMBER, 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0o 3 00 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 5 5 o 65 0 
Do. Pitch P an do. 3 omo 3 4°0 
Laths, log, Dantzic -. perfath. 410 0 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg do. 8 10 o _— 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & Ist per P. Std. io 5 0 "(15\55 00 
Do. do. 4th&3rd. do. 0/95 Momer5 10mo7 
Do. do. unsorted do. 512 6 610 0 
Do, Riga 5 do. 615 0 1210 0 
Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 16 10 o _— 
Deals, Petersburg 2ndYell.perP.Std.9 0 0 17 5 oO 
Do. do. White do. 1815 O Ir IO © 
Do. Swedish .. Bn do. 515 0 1515 © 
Do. White Sea ste do. 1215 0 15 5:0 
Do. Quebec Pine, tst., do. 1715 0 18 5 oO 
Do. do. and.. do. 13 0 0 — 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 1o T5 |G) e1Z 155.0 
Do. Canadian Spruce 1st do. — I2 0 10 
Do. do. 3rd &2nd do. 7 I0 0) TO) 580) 
Do. New Brunswick .. do. 715 0 87 O8es 
Battens, all kinds «Per P. Std, 6 10,70 916 m0mo 
Flooring Boards tin. pre- 
pared, 1st .» persquare 0 9 9 OTT) 6 
Do. and ad ete do 0 7-9 Odie 
Do. 3rdiccie. ara do Oy as 990 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec A6 perload 312 6 _ 
Birch, Quebec do. 3° 12° 6 31776 
Box, Turkey 56 +» perton 157 (0! © 9 (20,0mo0 
Cedar, Guba. . perft.sup. 0 0 3 oO 0 5 
Do. Honduras ine do. 0 0 425 =_ 
Do. Tobasco .. nF do. oo 4306U— 
Elm, Quebec perload 4.0 ‘of 5mzuG. 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras . wee sup. 0 0 534 — 
Do, African 0 0 376 —_ 
Do. St. Domingo ae oo 34 oo, 6G 
Do. Tobasco .. do. 0 o 433 — 
Do. Cuba ue do, yes) 4h 0 0 8 
Oak, Dantzic and Atel perload 3 5 0 315 0 
Do. Quebec do. 695 40 610 0 
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Complete List of Confracis Open. 


) 
ed. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDING: | 
Jan. 8 | Uxbridge—Building .. e ie ae ae re -. | Rural District Council .. | J. F. Stow, Surveyor, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 
i 8 Halifax — Houses, &c. .. A ae ae 8 sc ae ——— L. Coates, Architect, Yorkshire Bank Chambers, Waterhouse St. 
sy 8 | Weymouth—Public Convenience .. 35 ac Ac .. | Urban District Council .. | Borough Surveyor and Engineer, Market Street, Melcombe Regis. 
= 8 | York—Alterations, &c.. ai os ao ae -. | Corporation.. “Ks .. | A. Creer. City Engineer, Guildhall], York. 
=A 9 Hull—Covered Market a Ab fie: .. | Markets Committee a .. | J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 
“A g | Nelson, Lancs—Fire-clay Goods .. os Se ne .. | GasCommittee .. 40 .. | A. J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson. 
* 12 | Cromer—Electric Light Station 49 53 Ae oe .. | Urban District Council .. -. | O’Gorman & Cozens-Hardy, 82 Victoria Street. Westminster 
x io | Bargoed—Fifty Houses de Sr Fy A an .. | Rhymney Valley Land and | G. Kenshole, Architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 
| Building Co., Ltd. | 
FS 12 | Rothwell—School And aS a .. | School Board .. | W.E. Richardson, Architect, Rothwell. 
# iz | Tylorstown Wales— —Enlargement of Schools ee a .. | Ystradyfodwg School Board .. | J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
ES 12 | Hertford—Hotel &c. .. is ete ae .. | McMullen & Sons, Ltd .. .. | J. Farley, Old Cross, Hertford. 
~ 12 | London, S.E.—Lime, Cement, &e.. 56 aS .. Borough Council .. a0 -..| W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
* 13 Ipswich— —Additions 4 Aa a0 oe a4 .. | Guardians .. br: ae .. | H. J. Wright, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 
as 13 Ilkeston —Free Library ova ath ne ai .. | Corporation a as .. | Hunter & Woodhouse, Architects, Belper. 
= 13 | Plymouth—Lecture Table, &o. - be ae .. | School Board oe ate -. || H. C. Cook, 18 Princess Square, Plymouth. 
. 13. | Blackrock—Seventy-four Artizans’ Dwellings ae ne .. | Urban District Council .. cits Lahey, Caldbeck, 2 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. 
ae 13. | St. Minver, near Wadebridge—Church, &c. ne se ae zroeltt, Caretaker, Wesleyan’ School-room, Stoptide Rock, 
| t. Minver. 
- 14 | London, N.E.—Extension of Boiler House ae ae .. | Guardians of Hackney Union .. | W. A. Finch, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
a 14 | Waterford—Free Library .. oe ne Ac ae .. | Joint Finance and Law and Free | A. E. Murray, 37 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
| Library Committee. 
a 15 | Pentre, Glamorgan—Alterations, &c. 2c .. | Building Committee it .. | W.D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 
A GR Manchester —Three pairs of Semi- detached Cottages ae ». | Guardians .. me Au .. | Newcombe & Newcombe, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
x 16 | Canterbury—Repairs, &c. .. 50 ae AS .. | Borough Asylum .. a .. | W. J. Jennings, 4 St. Margaret’ s Street, Canterbury. 
cy 16 | Water Fulford, near York— <Asylum.. ate ae ie oe A, Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York. 
a 17. | London, N. —Alterations, &o. 7 at 36 ne .. | Urban District Council .. sic tele “Re Wakelam, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
i 19 | Swansea—Stone Facing .. | Town Council AY $ ela Dix. Manager, Cray Reservoir Works, Breconshire. 
; 1g | Wemyss Bay and Inverkip, Scotland—Station Buildings .. | Caledonian Railway Co. . | Engineer, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Ss 19 Harelaw, | urham—Bridge .. a ~ 5 .. | Weardale Rural District ‘Council | G. W. Egglestone, Highway Surveyor, Stanhope. 
4 20 | London, N.E.—Dwellings .. Ge 50 Of: oe .. | London County Council .. .. | Housing Section, Architect’s Dept., 19 Charlee: Cross Rd., S.W. 
4 20 | Devizes—Ward. 0 ae .. | Lunatic Asylum... AD ein bs Os Adys, County Offices, Trowbridge. 
= 22 | Camborne, Cornwall—Offices and Fire Station | an .. | Urban District Council ., .. | S. Hill, Architect, Redruth. 
a 22 Middleton, Lancs-—Post Office a ee <3 5 Stones’ & Stones, ro Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 
3 26 | Walthamstow—School, Shee. us oe oe ae .. | School Board os a .. | H. Prosser, Architect, School Board Offices, Walthamstow. 
26 | London, S.W.—Convenience ae ab AG te .. | Borough Council .. :» | Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 
No date | Batley—Stores ia Af as x me .. | Co-operative Society, Ltd. .. | H. B. Buckley, 85 Commercial Street, Batley. 
: - Whitchurch, Wales—Rebuilding 4 50 Bt as oe | W. Hancock & Co., Ltd.. .. | Teather & Wilson, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff 
| 
ENGINEERING: 
Jan. 8 Nottingham—Bridge over Canal .. AS me ae .. | Works and Ways Committee .. | A. Brown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
aa 8 Swansea— Wiring. &c.. Bc EA ee ee .. | Harbour Trustees .. oe | T. Strick, Clerk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
F io | Downpatrick—Cooking ‘Appliances AD ai 6D .. | Lunatic Asylum Committee .. | Graeme-Watts & Tulloch, 77a Victoria Street, Belfast. 
2 1o | Newton-le-Willows, Lancs—Engines An Be 60 -. | Urban District Council .. .. | Town Hall, Earleston. 
fA io | Ballinasloe, Ireland—Machinery, &c. ae oe Go .. | Committee .. 50 .. | Asylum Offices, Ballinasloe. 
+ 1o | Earlestown, Lancs—Engines Go a0 AG no :. | Urban District Council ;. . | Town Hall, Earlestown. 
7 12 Yeadon, Yorks—Steam Roller ae ata Ss a .. | Urban District Council .. | N. Houlden, Surveyor, Town Hall, Yeadon. 
a 13 | Barking—Heater e Ss c on .. | Urban District Council .. .. | C. P. Dawson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Barking. 
“4 13. | Oldham—Elevators and Conveyors 7 or: oe .. | Electricity Committee .. .. | A. Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 
» 13. + | Wanborough, near Swindon— Waterworks or Be .. | Highworth R.D.C... oe .. | F. Redman, 24 Wood Street, Swindon, 
* 14 | Gilsland, Northumberland—Boring ee “6 6 .. | Rural District Council .. ¢s .. | H. W. Taylor, St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
7m 14 Stoke-on-Trent—Electrical Plant 5a Be; Sc .. | Corporation .. 46 ot .. | P. J. S.Tiddeman, Borough Elec. Engr., Field Pl., Stoke upon-Trent. 
a 14 | Devonport—Septic Tanks, Filters, &c. .. on wr, .. | Town Council 6 ts .. | J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 
> 15 | Egremont, Cheshire—Electrical Plant... 55 26 .. | Wallasey U.D.C. .. an .. | J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
a 15 | Milton-next- Sy ip eae be ae te .. | Urban District Council .. .. | G. F, Deacon, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
fi 16 | London, E.—Steam Dynamo AG aa a .. | Stepney Borough Council .. | A. Wright, 27 Osborn Street, Whitechapel, E. 
+ 16 | South Molton, Devon—Gasworks ., 55 aA .. | Town Council a 30 .. | L. Riccard, Town Clerk, South Molton, Devon. 
aes 17 | Colchester—Wiring .. Ne oe a9 AD ae .. | Committee of Hospital | Borough Electrical Engineer's Office, Stanwell Street, Colchester. 
iN 17 Wigan—Adit Driving . as ee .. | Corporation .. ae Ss -. | IT. L. Hughes, Waterworks Offices, Chapel Lane, Wigan. 
4 18 | Mit Ghamr, Egypt—Ironwork Head Sluice .. Ne vi | Chef du Service Administratif, Cairo. 
A 20 | London, E. —Bridge Reconstruction 3 Be .. | London County Council .. -. | Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
20 | Erith, Kent —Filth Screens, Hydraulic Engines, ¢ Rs ak .. | London County Council .. .. | Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S,W. 
By 20 Street, Somerset—Waterworks ore ar .. | Urban District Council ., . | A. P. I. Cotterell, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
” 20 | Liverpool—Pumps, &c. 5 ne 55 fe oF ie | R. P. Allenby, 16 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
e 20 | Liverpool—Waterworks 55 ae ts ae sis .. | Corporation Ae ots .. | Water Engineer's Office, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool, 
“A 2I Hull—Cars 46 ae .. | Corporation .. 50 on .. | A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
» ~ 21 | Wellington, New. Zealand—Tramways, &C. 50 a0 .. | City Council ar He .. | W. R. Wright, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
na 22 | Ipswich—River Work, &c. .. ve .. | Corporation .. AO 40 .. | W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
7 24 Scrabster, Caithness, Scotland— Harbour Extension a .. | Harbour Trustees .. ie ye | J. Barron, 1 Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 
u 26  Aberdeen—Railway Widening a me Si .. | Caledonian Railway Co... | Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 
Feb. 26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia —Electric Tramway a | Municipal Council... oe .. | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
| 
FURNITURE: | 
Jan. 8 | Thornhill, Scotland—Furnishings .. re ie as .. | District Committee sf .. | J. R. Wilson, Joint District Clerk, Thornhill. 
if 
| | 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Jan. g | Southampton— Pipes and estes e- Ae is 5A .. | Corporation .. .. | W. Matthews, 18 French Street, Southampton. 
es 12 | London, S.E.—Stores .. = 7 - - .. | Camberwell Borough Council |. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
a 13 Christiania—Steel Rails me ee a Re a .. | Norwegian State Railways .. | Director of Norwegian State Railways, Christiania. 
15 Ottawa—Rails .. an On a Pe An Aes meglh | L. K. Jones, Secretary, Department of Railways, Canals, Ottawa. 
. 15 | Dublin—Steel Barges .. be aS .. | Commissioners of Irish Lights .. | O. Armstrong, Irish Light's Office, D'Olier Street, Dublin. 
0 20 Southall, Middlesex Fencing and ‘Gates.. 00 se .. | Urban District Council .. -. | R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 
” 24 Stockport—Rails, &c. . - x a | Tramways Committee .. Soa alls Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Central Buildings, Stockport. 
aN 27 | Hastings—Pipes ae On 50 ais 50 Fi os | Corporation .. a8 os .. | P. H. Palmer, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
Feb. 6 | Cape Town—Locks .. ve ae ze On | | Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, SW. 
) PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Jan. 8 | Windsor—Painting os ae as ae .. | Lown Council ae We -» | Borough Surveyor's Office, Alma Road, Windsor. 
vf to | Hooley Hill, Manchester—Painting, Sey As Pe oe we wos s | T. R. H. Prestwich, 18 Martin Street, Hooley Hill, Manchester. 
“a 12 | London, S. E.—White Lead, Paints, Oils, &c. .. = .. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E 
| 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Jan 8 London, S.E.—Tar Paving, &c. “a a AG Pe .. | Southwark Union Guardians G. D, Stevenson, 13 and 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
cr 8 Southend-on-Sea---Granite .. AG ay An Ay .. | Corporation .. Xe .. | E. J. Elford, Borough Surveyor, Southend. 
. 8 Sutton, Surrey—Street Works nf ae i: - Se tban District Council on .. | C.C. Smith, Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Sutton, 
a 8 Wortley —Roai Improvement af ae ae ee .. | Rural District Council .. BG | KER ISE Beaumont, Council's Engineer, Grenosidc, Sheffield. 
hn 10 Milford Haven—Stone., Re aie a os ae .. | Urban District Council .. .. | T. H. Lewis, Clerk, Council Offices, Milford Haven. 
a 10 Leeds —Paving, &c. . és We Aa a .. | Corporation... ee ae male @ILy: Engineer’ s Office, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
ves Io Doll. Scotland— Causewaying | Town Council te ve .. | Town Clerk, Dollar. 
an 10 Kic caldy—Streets, &c. ie e et on | R. C, Munro-Fergusson ., .. | W.D. Song, C.E., Kirkcaldy. 
” 1z | Lordon, S.E.—Materials and Cartage = if, oe .. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W, Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E- 
a 12 Sevenoaks—Street Works .. 5 ar ae oe ., | Urban District Council .. .. | S. Towlson, Surveyor to the Council, Sevenoaks. 
“" 14 Lancaster—Road Materials, &c. Be i si .. | Corporation .. Ae ee .. | Borough Surveyor’ s Office, Lancaster. 
-F 16 Cape Town—Cartage .. ate ae nae ae —_— Agent- -General of the Colony, roo Victoria Street, S.W. 
at 19 London, N.W.—Private Improvements = a ee .. | Hendon U.D.C. ite .. §.S. Grimley, Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
5) T Holl nebourn, Maidstone — Materials ae oe “ef .. | Rural District Council Pi .. | H. J. Bracher, 33 Earl Street, Maidstone. 
7 22 Castlefcrd—Improvement Works .. ie eg as .. | Urban District Council .. .. | W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford. 
27 | Capetown—Streets.. ae a5 ae ate a ae Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
No date. | Margate—Materials .. se, a oY, ee = .. | Corporation ., ob 00 .. | E.A Borg, Borough Surveyor, Margate. 
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DATE OF | | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 
| 
| SANITARY : aun ae 3 
: _ ete ae ae m a .. | Rowley Regis U.D.C. D. Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Stafts. 
an : | ea eee sane cate Rhondda Urban District ‘Council | W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre. 
= 10 Cresswell, near Chesterfield— Sewerage Works... ee .. | Clown R.D.C. “ ao Bet lees Hazledine-Barber, Engineer, Hollin Hill, Clown, Chesterfield. 
‘ be) Shalford, Guildford — Scavenging .. ne Ap 56 .. | Hambledon R.D.C. of AG | F. Smallpiece, 138 High Street, Guildford. 
s to | Downpatrick—Sewer .. we .. | Rural District Council .. .. | Clerk’s Office, Downpatrick. 
- 12 London, S.E.—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, iat .. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S.E. 
: TA a Devonport — Septic Tanks, Filters, &c. .. fe ae .. | Town Council Be a J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 
z 14 | Bingley, Y orks—Scavenging a a oe ac .. | Urban District Council .. .. | A. Platts, Clerk, Town Hall, Bingley 
3 14 Kingswood, Bristol—Sewerage Works oe ae is .. | Urban District Council .. See tes j. Saise, High Street, Kingswood - ‘ 
. zo | Erith, Kent—Filth Screens, &c. .. és As a5 .. | London County Council .. a Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Lis! of Compctfifions Open 
e 
YN Oks AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AM | 
= | 
| ed 9 i ae an 25, £1 10. J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 
= * Syecticuicn “Pantie fine SNS aoe eaen oe * 1 ee f eve rom Ww. L Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington, 
% 3t | Cape Town—University Buildings .. ae - me oy | £400, Lee £100. | Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
+ 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension... .. peti as - £300, £200, £100. | E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb, to | Winchester—Recreation Ground .. 2 a 5. fe £75 and £25. | W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Winchester. 
13 | Patras, Greece—Church ae a Se £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
; B3 | Sutton Coldfield—Town Hall. zs & mG aE raul £50, £30, £20. W. A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 
" 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal.. ae 3 ‘eal W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, Rie Square, Bridgwater. 
March 4 | Wycombe—Town Hall, &c. . a8 se Os ft zh £105 and £26 5s. T. J. Rushbrooke, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 
31 | Hull—Extension of Town Hall Ae oo ae an on £300, £200, £100. E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. : : 
e. 31- | Castleford, Yorkshire — Public Library E15 S10. H. A. Broadbent, Clerk to Urban District Council, Castleford, Yorkshire. 
| , 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


RAILING, fii uaiuuuannundlcnh | SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


TREE GUARDS, ¢ PTTL MTT HTS Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (C0., LIVERPOOL. 


Lit t. The Latest Improved GHIMNEY TOP. (_é 
A ae NO_DOWN_ DRAUGHT. . 4 Conduits. 


|“ tele Specially suitable for a Stack having a plurality 
X f-— The “Simplex Steel Conduit 


of Flues. 
‘ ; — System” is now recognised 
Write for full particulars, prices, &c., to the Inventor, SIMPLEX DY all the leading authorities 
tobe tne best method of 


W. HARRISON, 8, Bank Street, CARLISLE. | i. now smose zetia vaetie wares, 


ior all kinds of installation work. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


are secured by the use of Simplex. Do 
TA LTp Ay NE T N not be satisfied with imitations. Every 
ay “5 | Conduit and Fitting stamped ‘‘ Simplex.’’ 


We are devoting a big factory and all our 
aaa to the bringing out of one pro“uct, 
nd it is owing to this concentration of all 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. Glazed Stoneware Pipes our efforts that our system today Sasa 
Gullies, Qc. White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. NNO 
.. ALL PARTICULARS FROM .. 
Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. THE SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT CO. LD. 


Staffordshire Quarries, @c. 20, BUCKLERSBURY, E-c, 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and Sydney Centenary Exhibition, 1888. 


EZ. TWE © FR, Ee IL. Ia. Manufacturer of English, and Importer of ie tere ea Patent Washable Gilt, and Black and Gold 
DECORATIVE ROOM AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


In 0.G., Half-round Angle, and other sections. Also PIOTURE FRAME MOULDINGS. Shippers supplied. Largest Stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Gana for Pattern Book. 
New kdition thoroughly revised and enlarged to 160 pages. JUST PUBLISHED, with all New Patterns and Designs up to date, Post Free for twelve penny stamps. 
IMPORTER OF GLASS. GLASS LISTS MONTHLY FREER ON APPLICATION, 


ivy & 18, GREAT sTt. ANDREW STREET, BLOomMsBURY, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: *« RABBIIRY, LONDON.’ Warehouses Gad Works: 11, 12, & 13, NEALS YARD, and a, NEAL STREET. 


EBsTA BLIsSsSHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


ALE CLEINMATES. 
ARCHITECTS A ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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New Companies. 


E. Richards & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to carry on business as slate 
getters, workers and manufacturers, dealers 
in slates, bricks ; as builders and contractors, 
miners and smelters, &c. Capital £10,000 
in £1 shares. 


Penwyllt Lime and Limestone Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of the 
Penwyllt Lime and Limestone Co., and to 
carry on the business of lime and limestone 
merchants, coal factors, slate, slab and stone 
quarry-owners, &c. Capital £3,000 in {1 
shares. 


A. C- Billings & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of 
builders, contractors, timber merchants, &c., 
carried on by A.C. & S. Billings. Capital 
£17,000 in £1 shares, Registered office: 54, 
Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham. 


Glasgow District Building Co., Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the business of 
builders, contractors, property and land 
owners. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: 135, Wellington Street, 
Glasgow. 


Pattrick & Thompsons, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried 
on at King’s Lynn as Pattrick Thompson & 
W. Thompson, and to carry on the business 
of timber merchants, sawmill proprietors, 
&c. Capital {100,000 in £1 shares. Regis- 
tered office: Tuesday Market Place, King’s 
Lynn. 


F. H. Taylor & Co., Ltd. 


wholesale agents and specialists in incan- 
descent lighting carried on at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne by F. H. Taylor and R. W. Buckingham 
as Taylor & Co. Capital £2,000 in f1 
| shares. Registered office: 169, Westgate 
| Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| 


W. H. Bretnall & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of manu- 
facturers of tracing papers, tracing cloth, &c., 


| as now and hitherto carried on by F. Warden 
| and C. Warden as W. H. Bretnall & Co. 


Registered to take over the business of | 


Capital £20,000 in £10 shares. 

Ellkay Patent Bath Syndicate, Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with 
E. W. Lancaster and C. W. Kreussler, and 
to carry on the business of sanitary engineers 
in all its branches, painters and decorators. 
Capital £7,500 in £1 shares. Registered 
office: 28, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Leeds Engineering and Hydraulic Co., 

Ltd. 

Registered to take over the business of 
hydraulic and mechanical engineers, &c., 
carried on by R. H. Carr, J. Bowers and J. 
Hargreaves at Cross Stamford Street, Leeds, 
as the Leeds Engineering and Hydraulic Co. 


| Capital £25,000 in £10 and fr shares. 


Registered office: Providence Works, Cross 
Stamford Street, Leeds, 


AND FINEST IN THE MARKET. 


BODY 
GLAZ 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, PUBLIC OFFICES, WORKSHOPS, 
ASYLUMS, HOSPITALS, &c. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, Worttey, LEEDS. 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAY Co. Lrtp.) 
LONDON: Battic WHARF, WATERLOO Brince, S.E. 


IS VERY CLOSE AND STRONC, BEING 
ABOUT TWICE THE WEICHT AND 
THICKNESS OF ORDINARY CLOSETS. 


IS A PORCELAIN ONE, BRICHT 
AND THICK, IS PERFECTLY FREE 
FROM LEAD, AND NEVER CRAZES. 


\ SPECIALLY ADAPTED 


iN 


= Staffordshire 


U! Petegrams: ‘ts 
FENCING,” 


EXWorks 229 & 


ae) 


a~ ‘a 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “89” Post Free. 


“- BRIERLEY HILL, 


‘< EMPRESS ”’ 


SMOKE GURE| 


NOISELESS 

During an experience of 

68 YEARS we have found 
NO COWL so successful as 
the * EMPRESS ” 


Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON Ltd 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all 


Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 
Nae Lady fromall others. Absolutely air andink tight. From 12/6 to 26/- each. 


The “DASHAWAY” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. 
From 10/6 to 24/- each, 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to 


a Double Feed which never fails. 


= CAWS"SAFETY"PEN 


The “EASY” 


It has 


PEN. 
From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


“DAINTY” Pen. 
oe anaes 5/- and 9/= each. 


be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


Over the World. 


No. 301 Plain, 
Price, 12/6 


A most useful Pen suitable for all work, 


An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than a 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, LONDON, E.C.' - 
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New Companies—cont. 
Pembrey White-Lead Works, Ltd. 
Registered to take over the business of 
white-lead and paint manufacturers carried 
on as the Pembrey White-Lead Works. 
Capital £25,000 in {1 shares. Registered 
office: Burry Port, Carmarthenshire. 


Andrew Hamer & Son, Ltd. 
Registered to take over the business carriea 
on at Bradshaw Brow as Andrew Hamer & 
Son, and to carry on the business of timber 
dealers, joiners, builders, &c. Capital £6,000 
in £5 shares. Registered office: Bradshaw 
Brow, Turton, near Bolton, Lancs. 


Witton Firebrick Co., Ltd. 
Registered to adopt an agreement with 
the Witton Firebrick Co. Capital £7,000 in 
£5shares. Registered office: Slotburn Brick- 
works, Witton-le- Wear. 


Balliol Sawmills (late Tickle’s), Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with 
C. E. Dolby and an agreement with G. L. 
Bland, G. I. Bland, O. T. Bland and A. 
Bibbey, and to carry on business as timber | 
merchants, sawmill proprietors, &c. Capital 
£1,000 in £1 shares. 

Central Rustic Works, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of rustic 
and rockery workers, builders, contractors, 
&c. Capital £2,000 in {1 shares. Regis- 
tered office: Stephenson Street, Birmingham. 


Devon and Courtenay Clay Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business lately 
carried on by the Devon and Courtenay 
Clay Co., to construct kilns, &c., and deal 
in clays, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: Newton Abbot, Devon. 


Fife Electric Power Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of con- | 
| 


| stores, factories, warehouses, &c. 


£30,000 in f1 


tractors for public and other works, makers 
and suppliers of gas, electric, hydraulic and 
other motive power, &c. Capital £30,000 
in £10 shares. 


Building Estates and Property Associa- 
tion, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire landed estates in or 
near the Metropolis, to resell or lease the 
same in building plots, and to carry on the 
general business of land and property owners, 
builders, financiers, &c. Capital £100,000 
in £5 and {1 shares. Registered office: 80, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 


W.H. Parry & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business carried 
on by W. H. Parry as W. H. Parry & Co., 
at Liverpool, and to carry on the business 
of plumbers, painters, decorators, &c. Capital 


| £1,000 in £1 shares, 


Fulham Steelworks Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the Fulham Steel- 
works, and to carry on business as manu- 
facturers of all kinds of steel and iron for 
building and engineering work, &c. Capital 
£30,000 in £1 shares. 
London and Northern Estates Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire and turn to account 
land, estates, buildings; as builders of flats, 
Capital 
shares. Registered office: 
8 and 9, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Epiror will be pleased to consider any articles, 
illustrated or otherwise, dealing with old and new build- 


| ings, methods of construction, or other matter of an 


architectural character. He will also be glad to consider 
architectural photographs and sketches (the latter pre- 


| ferably in black and white) and measured drawings of 


work in this country or abroad. News items of interest 
to architects and builders will also be considered, pro- 
vided the name and address of the sender are given; no 
notice will be taken of anonymous contributions. All 
communications should be addressed to the Editor of 
the BuILDERS* JOURNAL, 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 


TORFIT. 


A New DisSinfecting Body for Urinals. 


NO SMELL. 


NO WATER FLUSHING. 


Costs about one half the usual price 


of Fireclay Backs. 


Saves its own cost in water in two 
years on a basis of 7d. per 1,000 


gallons. 


Has given every satisfaction after a 
test of six years’ heavy work. 


ANNUAL MAINTENANCE about 2/6 


Made in Slabs with floor channel of same material 
and sent out ready for fixing. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


WILLIAM E. FARRER (Sole Licensee), 


Engineer and Sanitary Specialist, 
36, Cannon Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


Alse at 31, High Street, CARDIFF. 


NO DEPOSIT. 


now ready for issuing. 
application. 


per Stall. Shillings. 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE. 
No. If. BRICKLAYING. 
No. III. STONE OUTTING. 
No. IV. OARPENTRY, 
No. V. JOINERY. 

No. Vi. PAINTING. 


No. VII, POTTERY. 
No. VIII. SCULPTURE. 


No. IX. GLASS WORKING, 

Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


FLOORING BLOCKS 


YELLOW. PITOH PINE. 


Per 100 Blocks 


out of sizes. ex Ship within 

At Wharf, one wontae At Wharf. 
174 x3x3 12 11 12 9 17 10 
174 x3x 2 8 11 8 2 12 7 
17, x 3x13 6 10 6 3 10a 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
1} x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square. 


» 45/6 ” 22/6 “A 
These prices include desiccation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSBA. 


Talanhana Nn. GO Avenue. 


1 x 44 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Jnk Photo. 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are | 


Total Length, Fourteen Feet 


By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 


Subscribers are requested to make immediate 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO OERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JULGMENT OF MIDAS. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. 
pence on Proof Plate. 


By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
The whole forming a very 
Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 


‘‘THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND, Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Ootta, with Gold background. 


No. X. ENGRAVING. 

No. XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. XII. FOUNDING. 

No. XIII. TURNING. 

No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. XV. ARBORIOULTURE, 

No. XVI. ARMOURERS,. 

No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 


No. XVILL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘*THE ARCHITECT,”’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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For Official Advertisements. 
' Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s, d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements Ae 4 ee) 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 

Advertisements .. BG oe ae <2 OG 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. a O 

Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. o 6 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. 


United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS,., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard. 


NOTICE :—The offices of this journal have 
been temporarily removed from Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, to 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 
(next to Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the 
King’s Printers), to which new address all 
communications should be sent. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


We are liable to forget 
the great service to art 


John Carter, 
Architect 
(1748-1817). 


anti-restorationist, John Carter, architect, 
artist and antiquary, by his vigorous protests 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century against the 
senseless renovation and wanton destruction 
effected in the cathedrals and other ecclesias- 
tical buildings in Great Britain. For at least 
half-a century before Ruskin was born and 
for a still longer period before Pugin, 
Brandon, Dollman or Morris had called 
public attention to the necessity for pre- 
serving our ancient buildings, Carter had 
cried aloud against the negligence and 


performed by that sturdy | 


barbarity with which these priceless relics of | 


antiquity were subjected, and denounced 
with unsparing eloquence the ignorance and 
malevolence of architects with regard to 
their treatment. “He [Carter],” says Mr. 
G. L. Gomme, “practically stopped the 
worst of the intended work by his vigorous 
articles on Durham [Cathedral]; and he 


gradually introduced among architects them- | 


selves a change of opinion as to the manner 
in which old buildings were to be treated. 
Indignation could not be too strongly ex- 


pressed on some of the matter he brought to | 


light. Imagine for one moment the wanton 
barbarity in destroying the old chapter- 
house at Durham, with its stone seats, 
whereon ecclesiastics of many centuries had 


did it unselfishly, and in response to a 
sense: of duty which he felt. absolutely 
placed upon him by his position and taste. 
His name long remained a name to conjure 
with; and when the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” entered into the crusade (in 1830) 
against removing the screen of York Cathe- 
dral (recorded in the Notes, pp. 266-78) it 
invoked his name foremost among the 
champions against useless and misleading 
innovations. This is how Carter wrote with 
regard to the proposed removal of the spires 
of Lincoln Cathedral, which were taken 
down by the Dean and Chapter in 1807 on 
some frivolous pretext to avoid the expense 
of repair. The letter is dated from Partney 
in Lincolnshire, where Carter appears to have 
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THE OLD TOWN HALL, 


been staying, probably at Partney Hall, a 
country-house, and was evidently inspired by 
a recent survey of the doomed structures ; and 
although made now nearly a century ago the 


writer’s comments are almost as applicable | 


to the present time as they were to the time 
when they were written: “The restoration 


_ and improvement of our cathedrals, as carried 


continuously sat, and building in its place | 
tion. A blind zeal for improvement, founded 


' ona false and vicious taste, has within the 


a modern chamber, with a very elegant and 
fashionable assortment of luxurious furni- 
ture.” But this was only a specimen of 
what was going on all round, and John 
Carter’s voice was the only one raised up 
against it. He did enormous. good, and. he 


out at the present day, has been lamented in 
common by all men of science, as little 
better than a prelude to their total demoli- 


last fifty years done more to effect the 
destruction of the architecture of this island 
than the blind zeal for reformation which 
willed the destruction of popery and its 
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remains effected in the whole seventeenth 
(sic) century. In the execution of these 
plans there seems to be a_ perverseness 
somewhat stronger than what is usually 
inherent in human nature, and which can 
arise from no other motive but a desire of 
annihilating those works which have stood 
the admiration of ages, to substitute the 
confused congestions of inodern architects, 
and those, too, formed of materials in no one 
respect calculated to afford even a moderate 
degree of durability to their labours.” 

Ir has been decided that a 
permanent committee shall 
be formed, consisting of one member each 
from the City of London, the City of 


Street Pavings. 


GROOTE MARKT, HAARLEM. 


Westminster and each metropolitan borough, 
to deal with the important question of street 
paving. The proposal is that the several 
engineers and surveyors in different parts of 
London shall periodically draw up reports on 
the wear and tear of the pavings in their 
districts and that these reports shall be 
considered by the central committee from 
time to time. This scheme has not been 


| noticed much in the press, but is one likely 


to result in much good. Not only will some 
trustworthy and comparative information be 
secured as to the durability of the numerous 
pavings, but it is probable that the “street 
up” nuisance will be considerably checked. 
We trust that the scheme will be carried out 


with the success which it promises. 
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HAAR LEM. 


By EDWARD WALKER. 


HE traveller in Holland in search of 
the picturesque may not, from first im- 
pressions, bealtogether enamoured of Haarlem. 
He becomes hard to please after even a 
slight acquaintance with old Dutch towns, 
drowsy waterside villages, canals with their 
itinerant barges, and the old-world costume 
of the country-folk. And the traveller’s 
first impressions will be still less favourable 


weeks among the glories of Dort, Leiden and 
Delft. One is apt to expect too much even 
in Holland, and Haarlem is nowa thriving 
go-ahead place, so that much of the 
medizvalism so noticeable a characteristic 
of many of the other Dutch towns is here 
sacrificed to the demands of commerce. 
Haarlem, indeed, is becoming rapidly 
modernised. Some of the canals which 
formerly made the town a perfect maze of 
waterways have been filled in to form streets. 
The old-fashioned houses, tall and narrow— 
their brick fronts facing the canal and dis- 
playing a multitude of windows and those 
curious iron clamps which, wrought into 
numerals, signified the date of erection—have 
been ruthlessly swept away to make room for 
the odious modern Dutch villa and the 
eleciric tram. 

Still, there is a great deal yet at Haarlem 
for the lover of art.:,, 

A fine prospect: of the town is afforded as 
one approaches by:rail from Leiden. The line 
lies between the .Haarlemmer Meer and the 
North Sea dunes (the former, so recently as 
1840, was part of alarge inland sea, but is 
now a fine expanse of pasture-land studded 
with windmills, farm-houses and the indis- 
pensable black-and-white cow). Backed by 
a belt of woodland, looms the blue silhouette 
of the town, the elegant tower of the Groote 
Kerk forming a landmark for a great distance 
in this country. of flat expanses and clear 
atmosphere. Seen-in the spring-time, with 
a foreground of tulip gardens extending for 
miles, 1t is an ever-to-be-remembered ‘sight. 

Haarlem was:a place of great importance 
far back in the Middle Ages, and played a 
noble part in the history of Holland during 
the rebellion against the Spaniard. It suffered 
a calamitous siege, probably without a 
parallel in the world’s annals for the daunt- 
less heroism of the citizens. Even the women 
took their part in the defence, which, though 
extending over seven months, proved ineffec- 
tual, the town being obliged to capitulate 
after awful privations. Then were 2,000 of the 
inhabitants executed by order of their con- 
queror, the son of the Duke of Alva. 
here, during theseventeenth century, flourished 
a famous school of architecture and painting. 
The many remarkable buildings at Haarlem 
testify to the eminence which architecture 


attained under Lieven de Key, master-mason, | 


and the father of the early northern Renais- 
sance. 
lived and painted his greatest works, portraits 
of the civic dignitaries of Haarlem. In the 
Stadt Huis is the best collection of his 
masterpieces to be seen anywhere. He was 
the leading spirit of a renowned group of 
Dutch painters who worked at Haarlem at 
this time, amongst whom were the three 
Wouvermans, the Ostades, Hendrik Goltzius, 
and Ruysdael. In a quiet street by the 
riverside is an old house that has remained 
unchanged for two centuries, with nothing to 
distinguish it from its fellows save a tablet 
on the wall, which tells the reader it was the 
dwelling of the Wouvermans. 

In the street-buildings of Haarlem it is 
interesting to trace the influence which 


Lieven:de Key has. exercised on present+day»|, 


architecture in England. No one who has 
thought upon the subject will deny that 
some of the finest buildings erected during 


It was | 


It was here also that Franz Hals | 
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recent years by the foremost architects in 


| England owe their origin in no slight 


degree to a careful and comprehensive study 
of the early Renaissance in the Netherlands, 
as exemplified in such buildings as the old 
Weigh House andthe Vleeschhal at Haarlem. 
The latter (the meat-market) was built by 
Lieven de Key in 1602-3. It is bold and 
clever in design, obviously the product of a 
master-mind seeking’ to shake itself free 
from the trammels of hard-and-fast style. 
By some critics, doubtless, it may be thought 


| somewhat coarse and heavy, but a careful 
if he comes to Haarlem after a few short 


scrutiny of the design, in plan and detail, 
must surely fill the cultured observer with 
admiration for its boldness, though admitting 
that it may often err on the side of over- 
elaboration and the grotesque. Rectangular 
in plan, the building is of brick and stone 
juxtaposed with admirable effect. A fine 
stone frieze runs under the main cornice, 
consisting of sturdy brackets alternating with 
medallions, from which jut out carved 
animals’ heads, expressive of the purpose of 
the building. The mouldings are good, 
sound and effective, while the intelligent 
arrangement of brick and stone coursing, the 
steep-pitched roof with its quaint dormers 


(see sketch on p. 362), and the elegance of the 
general proportions, all unite to form pro- 
bably the most interesting building of the 
early Renaissance in Northern Europe. 

The Weigh House is a sandstone build- 
ing of a totally different character to the 
Vleeschhal. It has little or no ornament, 
effect being gained by a combination of 
excellence in workmanship and beauty of 
proportion. 

The chief centre of interest at Haarlem is 
the Groote Markt, or market-place, and here 
in the midst of a large open square stands 
the great church dedicated to St. Bavo. 
This is a huge structure and, as has been 
already said, is a very prominent feature in 
most picturesque aspects of the town, but 
though indispensably grand and imposing in 
this particular it can hardly be regarded as 
very interesting architecturally. When the 
writer was at Haarlem the church was 
undergoing extensive restoration externally, 
and should this be carried throughout the 
whole building as begun in the west front 
its appearance will be entirely altered, as a 
large amount of window-tracery and panel- 
ling was being introduced where had pre- 
viously been simple brick wall or plain 
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mullions, The edifice dates from the seven- 
teenth century and has a graceful tower 
255ft. high, containing a very fine peal of 
bells. The eastern porch, with its traceried 
gable and panelled frieze, is curious and 
extremely pleasing in design. On the north 
side are some quaint and interesting addi- 
tions in the manner of the early Renaissance. 
The interior of the church presents nothing 
exceptional, except, of course, the world- 
famous organ and a magnificent brazen screen 
made in 1510 and lavishly ornamented with 
grotesque figures and foliage. 

Clustered around the market square are 
several buildings well deserving of atten- 
tion. Close under the huge west front of 
the Groote Kerk is the Vleeschhal already 
noticed, and opposite, at the end of a narrow 
street, stands a curious building—the old 
town hall of Haarlem, with a facade 
crammed with windows—indeed, it would 
be an almost impossible task to introduce 
another. The sketch on p. 357 shows how 
cleverly the arrangement of the many 
openings is managed and the interest which 
is centred in the little balcony over the 
entrance, on to which the middle window 
opens and from which in former days pro- 
clamations were delivered. The high-pitched 
pyramidal roof and the peculiar balustrade 
of shaped wood are crowning features of a 
refined composition of earlier date than the 
Vleeschhal, but probably by the same author. 

Though Haarlem was never a strongly- 
fortified town, even at the time of the siege, 


HAARLEM. 


yet it undoubtedly possessed defensive walls. 
These have long since disappeared, and only 
the Amsterdam gate, one of the many 
posterns remains. This is a splendid speci- 
men of’ its kind, and picturesque in the 
extreme. The sketch reproduced above 
shows the outer side of the gate overlooking 


' the river. 


On a quiet quay by the Spaarne, at 
Haarlem, stands an_ eighteenth-century 
building known as Teyler’s Hospital. It 1s 
an almshouse for old ladies, and is peculiarly 
English in character and strongly reminiscent 
of Wren’s work at Kensington Palace and 
Morden College, Blackheath. A fine portico 
of eight columns at the top of a flight of 
steps opens into a quadrangle tastefully laid 
out with bright flower-beds separated by 
neatly-kept gravel paths and containing a 
couple of magnificent elms. In the centre is 
a curious stone pump consisting of a tall 
fluted shaft with well-moulded base and 
capital set on a plain square footstone and 
surmounted by a sphere. Surrounding the 
quadrangle are the cottages, with arched 
porches and quaint dormers, and these are 
kept with all that neatness and tidiness so 
characteristic of the Dutch. Altogether the 
almshouse makes a beautiful picture with 
its restful tones of quiet red and green and 
the quaintly-clad figures of the old women. 


There are one or two interesting churches | 


at Haarlem beside the great church. The 
Nieu Kerk has a remarkable tower designed 
by Lieven de Key, somewhat on the lines of 
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a Chinese pagoda—well worthy of study— 
and the Kinderkerk or Children’s Church, its 
tower a smaller copy of that of the great 
church, is also noteworthy (see sketch on 
p. 361). Jan’s Kerk (see next page) is more 
picturesque than architecturally interesting, 
though it possesses a well-designed front 
facing Jan Street. 

In such a short description as this the 
writer can only take a cursory glance at 
that which appealed most to him during a 
recent visit. But the reader may be assured 
that Haarlem is an extremely interesting 
town, delightful both to the artist and the 
student of architecture. 


Views and Reviews. 


Builders’ Estimates. 


This beok will be welcomed by all who 


desire to obtain a thorough and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the essential 
principles on which the true values of 


building work must be based. The great 
differences which are seen in tenders sub- 
mitted by experienced contractors show that 
the art of estimating does not yet approach, 
and, indeed, is not likely to attain to, the 
mathematical precision of an exact science. 
It is obvious that the capacity and indivi- 
duality of the contractor must count for 
much in all matters of estimating. Superior 
methods of administration, organization and 
supervision, combined with ripe experience, 
shrewdness in buying, ample financial credit, 
and other similar advantages, will always 
enable some builders to tender for and 
profitably execute works at considerably less 
cost than others. But, beyond the personal 
element, there still remains the broad fact 
that many of the glaring discrepancies seen 
in builders’ estimates are due to lack of 
accurate data at. the moment of pricing, 
insufficient knowledge of the cost of materials 
and workmanship, or neglect of a systematic 
method of ascertaining the prime-cost value 
of the work required. The want of a com- 
pact and reliable handbook dealing with 
the principles and practice of estimating on 
these lines—something which shall be more 
than a mere price-book—has long been felt, 
and it is in this connection that Mr. Rea’s 
work will be found of the greatest service. 

The general plan of the book and the 
arrangement of the subject-matter are admir- 
able. The first portion of the work contains 
a large amount of useful information on 
trade discounts, canal and railway rates, and 
other similar matters which directly influence 
the cost of building materials and works. 

The different branches of the building 
trades, such as “excavator,” ‘“ bricklayer,” 
&c., are then fully dealt with. A separate 
chapter is devoted to each trade, which 
includes a very complete list of memoranda 
and prices, followed by an analysis showing 
how the cost of the principal items is arrived 
at. The trade memoranda and data are 
most conveniently grouped for estimating, 
so that any particular note required can be 
found without delay. 

Considered as a price-book, many of the 
more important items are extremely low, 
even for cutting prices in keen competition, 
and do not represent ordinary current rates 
for substantial work in the London district. 
The London rates of wages for bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters and joiners are given as 
rod. per hour, but as a matter of fact the 
current rates for these trades are from 104d. 
to 11d. per hour. Plasterers wages are stated 
to be 1od. per hour, instead of 11d. to Is., 
whilst labourers are receiving 7d., instead of 
6d. per hour. Best red Fareham facing 
bricks at 61s., best blue Staffordshire facings 
at 48s., and Stourbridge firebricks at 55s. 
per thousand, are not adequate prices for 
materials delivered on London sites. The 
rates for brickwork in stone-lime mortar 
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(1 to 2) at £13 10s., and brickwork in 
cement-mortar (1 to 2) at £14 16s. 1d. per 
rod, are insufficient for fair average brick- 
work in walls of ordinary buildings. 
Turning to the analysis of brickwork, the 
author states that 45 hours of a bricklayer 
and labourer represent the average amount 
of labour per rod for ordinary buildings. 
We fear that very few London builders at 
the present time can confidently rely on 
anything approaching such a rate of pro- 
gress, or are in the happy position of finding 
from experience that the actual prime-cost 
value of labour to brickwork is £3 per rod. 
It is, of course, inevitable in a book of this 
description that a large proportion of the 
information here brought together must be 
derived from other works on the same subject, 
but in all cases necessitating an analysis of 
cost it would have been better if the author 
had gone down to the bed-rock of actual 
and primary facts as deduced from an 
extended observation of present conditions, 
instead of accepting statements which 
possibly were accurate when originally made 
but which under existing circumstances do 


| not properly apply. To illustrate our mean- 


ing, we find in the brickwork analysis that 
4s. per rod is allowed for “ use of scaffolding, 
erection and removal.” This well-worn 
statement is common to nearly every price- 
book, and has apparently been copied from 
one to the other year alter year, until from 
continued reiteration it becomes crystallized 
into a stereotyped formula. Thirty years 
ago the same price of 4s. per rod was in 
general use as a fair provision for scaffold- 
ing, and at that time it was probably a 


| reasonable assumption for ordinary build- 


ings. Scaffolders then received 5d. per hour, 


| but the present rate is 73d. per hour. The 
| penalties connected with an Employers’ 


Liability Act and a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act were then unknown, so that light 
flimsy scaffoldings were much more common 
in those days than now. These facts and a 
glance at the substantial and securely-braced 
scaffolds to be seen in every part of the 
metropolis should be sufficient to show that 
the average prime-cost of scaffolding—in- 
cluding cartage to and from site, erection, use 
or depreciation, together with its ultimate 
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removal—must necessarily be considerably 
greater to-day than it was three decades ago. 

On comparing the analyses given for tiling 
and slating respectively, we notice that the 
cartage of 1,000 tiles (1 ton) from a London 
railway terminus to site is taken at 4s. 6d., 
with an addition of rs. per mile for loading 
and unloading carts; but in the case of the 
slater, the cartage of a thousand (1,200) 
Countess slates (two tons) is priced at 2s. per 
mile, or 1s. per ton, whilst no allowance is 
made for unloading carts and stacking on 
site. Doubtless such inconsistencies will be 
eliminated in future editions. 

The question of establishment charges 
—rent, rates, office expenses, stationery, 
salaries, &c.—becomes a serious element in 
a large builder’s business, so that in any 
systematic or complete analysis of prime-cost 
value a fair proportion should be separately 
added to cover this necessary outlay, just as 
much as for any other item of expenditure. 
The author has scarcely given sufficient con- 
sideration to this factor in the different 
detailed analyses made of leading prices. 
We mention this matter because builders, 
like other men of business, look for a nett 
profit of 10 per cent. after payment of ex- 
penses ; but in too many cases the prospective 
profit on a contract is entirely absorbed by 
heavy establishment charges, owing to no 
proper provision having been made in the 
original estimate of cost. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the subject 
of estimating is highly technical and com- 
plex, but in Mr. Rea’s book may be found a 
key to many of the difficulties with which 
it is surrounded. Taken as a whole the 
work forms a complete and exhaustive 
treatise on the theory and practice of esti- 
mating, and should be in the hands of all 
estimators. As a text-book and guide for 
the use of students it is especially valuable, 
whilst to the general builder and contractor 
it cannot but prove a most useful book of 
reference. The book is thoroughly well 
printed and bound, and is published at a 
remarkably low price. 


“How to Estimate: being the analysis of builders 
prices,” by J. T. Rea, F.S.I., M.R.I.A(L).. London: B. T 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn. Price 7s. 6d. nett. 


Modern School Buildings. 


This will undoubtedly prove of very great 
service to architects as a book of reference, 
and especially to those who are called upon- 
to design school buildings. — It is divided 
into three main parts—secondary education, 
elementary education and the hygiene of 
schools, with appendices, though the whole 
work is again divided and sub-divided most 
carefully. In dealing with secondary educa- 
tion, the author says (p. 11, paragraph 2): 
“The field covered is a very wide one, the 
term ‘secondary’ including at one end the 
great public schools, such as Eton, Harrow, ' 
Winchester, &c., and at the other the little 
country grammar schools and small private- 
adventure schools. ” The question 
of secondary education at the present day is. 
one of great moment, and such a book as 
this is therefore most welcome. In this 
section the organization of schools is dealt. 
with, mention being made of such schools as 
the City of London School, St. Paul’s School, 
West Kensington, University College School, 


&c. This portion of the work also includes 
the curriculum of variousschools. A chapter 
is devoted to the subject of secondary 


education in Germany and America. Fur- 
ther chapters deal with sites, aspect, accom- 
modation, halls or assembly-rooms, staircases, 
corridors, entrances, &c. A large portion of 
Chapter VII. describes the design and ar- 
rangement of desks, the planning and height 
of classrooms, doors, fireplaces, movable 
partitions ; and a most interesting section of © 
this chapter speaks of the size of classes, ° 
with a comparison of the amount of super- 
ficial area allowed per head in Germany ' 


¥ 
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and this country. The lighting of class- 
rooms, the size and position of windows, the 
colour of walls, artificial lighting—gas and 
electric—are dealt with at length. A 
chapter is given describing rooms for the 
teaching of natural science and art labora- 
tories (chemical and physical), lecture-rooms, 
studios, &c. Chapters IX. and X. deal with 
secondary day-school buildings. These 
chapters will be found among the most 
useful in the book, as schools of various 
types are illustrated ; in fact, the whole book 
is most profusely illustrated with reproduc- 


tions of photographs, perspectives and plans. | 


Most of the schools of note in England are 
fully described in these chapters, as well as 
some German, Swiss and American examples. 
Reference is made to cloak-rooms, principal's 
rooms, dining-rooms, libraries, museums, 
play-rooms, &c. Training colleges and pupil- 
teachers’ schools are fully dealt with in 
Chapter X1. 


We now come to the boarding schools, | 


the first illustration being a fine double-page 


| 


perspective drawing of Christ’s Hospital 
School at Horsham, Sussex ; views and plans 
of the Royal Masonic School now in course 
of erection at Bushey are also given, together 
with a large amount of most useful inform- 
ation and a number of illustrations of other 
schools, including the Rhodean School at 
Brighton, Bedales School, and grammar 
schools in provincial'towns. We, however, 
note that nothing whatever is said about 
Owens College, Manchester. 
and sanatoria are mentioned, although 
perhaps not so fully as they might have 
been. Gymnasia with their fittings are also 
dealt with. Useful portions of Chapter XVI. 
refer to the cost of schools and the care of 
school buildings. 


Infirmaries | 


Part 2 deals with elementary education, | 
and fully describes the development of the | 


modern type of elementary school, from the 
village school of, say, 1840 to the latest 
Board school. This section is very well 
illustrated, and in all respects thoroughl 
up to date. Various types of the London 
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Board Schools, together with examples im 
Manchester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, &c., 
are fully explained. Illustrations are also. 
| given of elementary schools in Germany and 

America. Higher-grade elementary schools 
are described and fully illustrated in 
Chapter XX., a noticeable example being 
one at Scarborough, Village and poor-law 
| schools, schools for special children (such as 
are mentally defective, deaf, blind and 
crippled), are also shown and described very 
clearly. 

Part 3 concerns the hygiene of schools, and 
describes various schemes of ventilating and 
heating. Sanitation is fully dealt with, 
together with swimming baths, lavatories, 
&c. The appendices contain the building 
regulations of the Board of Education for 
elementary schools, schools for deaf and 
blind, manual instruction rooms, &c. 

The get-up and printing of the book are 
alike creditable to the author and publisher, 
and we can recommend the book with 
confidence to our readers. 


“Modern School Buildings: Elementary and Secon- 
dary,” by Felix Clay, B.A., architect. London: B. T 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn, Price 25s. nett. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Old Whitehall and the Strand. 


By ANDREW OLIVER, F.R.I.B.A. 


MEETING of the Architectural Asso- 

ciation was held on Friday evening, 
the chair being occupied by Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, F!R.I.B.A. After the minutes had 
been read, Messrs. C. Stanley Peach, F.R.LB.A., 
and R. Stephen Ayling, F.R.I.B.A., were 
elected members of the Association, and 
Mr. Walter F. Cave was re-instated. The 
following additional donations towards the 
new premises fund were announced :—Mr. 
E. P. Warren, £21; Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 
£5 5s.; Mr. W. H. Lever (2nd donation), £5 ; 
Mr. A. B. Botterill, £2 2s.; Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, £2 2s.; Mr. W. J. N. Millard, 
42, 2s.> Mz. A. A. Carder, £1. 1s.; Mr. T.. BE: 
Green, £1 1s.; and L. Judge, £1 1s. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., then read a 
paper on Old Whitehall andthe Strand. He 
said it was difficult to believe now that, as the 

_ poet Gay expressed it, on the river Thames— 


“There Essex’s stately pile adorned the shore, 
There Cecil’s, Bedford's, Villier’s now no more.” 


Of all the palaces but two small frag- 
ments were left—the Chapel of the Savoy 
and the Banqueting House at Whitehall. 
The lecturer then went on to speak of 
Whitehall in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. At this period Whitehall con- 
sisted solely of the palace. In the eighteenth 
century were erected the Horse Guards and 
Dover House on the site of the Tilt Yard, 
the Treasury on that of the Cockpit. In the 
nineteenth century the Privy Council and 
Education Offices were erected on the old 
Tennis Court, and various other streets and 
private houses were erected during that 
time. 

Mr. Oliver then briefly described the history 
| of Whitehall. In 1606 the “ old, rotten, slight 
| builded Banqueting House,” built by Queen 
| Elizabeth, was removed and a new one 

built in the following year; but in 1619 this 
| was destroyed by fire. Upon the site was 
erected the present building. The last of 
| the old buildings disappeared on April roth, 
1691, when the whole of the building, with 
| the exception of the Banqueting House, was 
burnt. 

Six years later, in 1697, a second fire broke 
out. After this nothing was done to rebuild 
the palace. The banqueting-house is the 
only portion that was erected of the building 
designed by Inigo Jones. It was commenced 
in June, 1619, and completed in March, 1622, 
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the total cost being £14,940. The architect 
received £400. 

The great painted ceiling by Reubens 
consists of three central compartments, and 
the same number, but smaller, on either 
side. It represents King James I. welcoming 
the beauties of Peace. 

Mr. Oliver then dealt with Whitehall 
Palace. Its plan as it was in the reign of 
Charles II. shows a large rambling building 
extending from what is now Richmond 
Terrace, along the river to Great Scotland 
Yard, close to where the National Liberal 
Club now stands. It included on the north 
the Horse Guards, the Treasury and Downing 
Street. A gateway was placed at the south 
end of the Banqueting House, and another at 
the corner of Downing Street. The south 
side of the palace began with the Bowling 
Green, next to which was the Privy Garden. 
The front consisted of the Banqueting Hall, 
the Gate and Gate Terrace, and a long 
row of mean buildings. The Gate 
opened up ona series of three courts 
or quadrangles. In the first, called 
The Court, was situated the Banquet- 
ing House; opposite to this on the 
east side was the Great Hall or 
Presence Chamber, the Chapel and 
the private rooms of the king and 
queen. This part contained all that 
was left of old York House. Behind 
the Privy Garden was the Stone 
Gallery, which contained the Art 
Gallery and Library. Between the 
river and the Stone Gallery were the 
apartments of those connected with 
the Court. In the second court were 
the kitchen, pantry, cellars and several 
other apartments. 

The river front of Whitehall con- 
sisted of a red-brick wall with six 
small turrets. 

Mr. Oliver next passed to 


The Strand, 


It is to the seventeenth century that 
we owe nearly all of the streets that 
are at present to be found in the Strand 
and Covent Garden, and the Church of 
St. Clement Danes. 

To the eighteenth century belong 
the churches of St. Martin and St. Mary- 
le-Strand. Southampton Street, which 
was made in 1704, on the site of 
Bedford House; the Adelphi, by the 
Brothers Adam; and Bow Street was 
prolonged to Long Acre, continuing 
the portion between Hart Street and 
Great Russell Street. In 1863 Garrick 
Street was made to connect Long 
Acre with Henrietta Street. Wellington 
Stréet was made to connect Bow 
Street, which originally ended at 
Great Russell Street, with Waterloo 
Bridge. The improvements at Trafalgar 
Square and those near St. Martin's 
Church were made during 1830-2; 
Northumberland Avenue in 1874; and 
the new street to Holborn was commenced 
im Igor. 
commenced in 1863 and completed in 1870. 

St. Martin’s Church was erected in 1721, 
when that which previously occupied the site 
was taken down. It was built by Gibbs. 
The first great change in the Strand was 
made when the new street was cut in pro- 
longation of Pall Mall to St. Martin’s 
Church, about the time when the National 
Gallery was commenced. Sir Charles Barry’s 
idea for Trafalgar Square was different to 
what we see now. He intended a low 
flight of steps to lead up from the Square to 
the National Gallery. In place of the pre- 
sent fountains, which he wished to have 
much larger, his intention was to have had 
monuments to Wellington and Nelson. 

The original Charing Cross was of wood, 
but later it was built in stone. The Cross 
itself was ordered to be taken down in 1643; 


The Victoria Embankment was | 


| principal building. 


the site is now occupied by the statue of 
Charles I. 

Mr. Oliver proceeded to deal with North- 
umberland House (pulled down in 1874, and 
its famous Percy lion placed on the top of 
Sion House, opposite Kew Gardens). 

The river palaces that stretched from the 
Palace of Whitehall to Arundel House were 
next described. 

Old Hungerford Market, which was de- 
stroyed in 1862 to make room for the 
Charing Cross Railway Station, was erected 
at the close of the seventeenth century on 
the site of Hungerford House, which was 
destroyed in 1669. 

York House acquired itsname from having 
been the residence of the Archbishops of 
York. The only portion now left is that 
known as the York Stairs Watergate. 

The site of Durham House is now occupied 
by the Adelphi Terrace. It would appear 
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to have been a castellated building, with a 
square tower at the east end. The main 


| building showed a row of pointed arches. 


There was also a low square tower at the 
west end, together with a round tower, which 
was carried up above the parapet of the 


the New Exchange was erected on the site of 
the stables in the Strand. 

Salisbury House, Worcester House and 
Savoy House were next referred to, after which 
Mr. Oliver dealt with Somerset House, which 
was commenced in 1547. The palace was 
much improved by the queen of James I., 
and Inigo Jones was employed to carry out 
the work asarchitect. The architect is given 
in Penant as being the celebrated John of 
Padua. 

The Strand front of Somerset House con- 
sisted of a central gateway, with a bay over, 
in two storeys. On either side of the gate- 
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In 1608 a building called | 


way were two windows, with pedimental 
heads and double bay windows with similar 
features. The courtyard front was in two 
storeys, and consisted of an arcade of nine © 
arches, a bell-cot being placed on the roof. 
The gardens faced the Thames. These were 
laid out in the monotonous style of the 
period, so well described by Pope— 

“ Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 

And half the gardens jus: reflects the other.” 

As regards the architecture, quaint old 
Stow has the following: “I am extremely 
pleased with the front of Somerset House, as 
it affords us a view of the first dawning of 
taste in England, this being the only fabric 
which deviates from the Gothic or imitates 
the manner of the ancients. Here are 
columns, arches and cornices that appear 
to have some meaning. If proportions are 
neglected, if beauty is not understood, if 
there is init a sharp mixture of barbarism. 

and splendour, the mistakes admit of 
great alleviation.” The old building 
was demolished in 1776 and Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers was appointed the 
architect of the new edifice. 
Arundel House, Essex House and 
Temple Bar were described, and then 


the lecturer went on to speak of 


Butcher Row and the old streets in 
the neighbourhood of the present Law 
Courts. ‘ 

Coming to the church of St. Mary- 
le-Strand, he explained that the present 
church is the second, the first one 
having been pulled down to build 
Somerset House. This was the first 
church designed by Gibbs, or, as he 
puts it, “upon which I was employed, 
after my return from Italy.” There 
was no steeple designed for it 
—only a small campanile or turret. 
A bell was to have been at the 
west end, and at the distance of 8oft. 
from the west front there was to 
be a column 25o0ft. high, intended to 
be erected in honour of Queen Anne, 
on the top of which her statue was 
to be placed but the 
thought of erecting that monument 
being laid aside at the Queen’s death, 
it was ordered to erect a steeple in- 
stead of the campanile, as first pro- 
posed. The site of the old Strand 
Cross is marked on the Ordnance 
map as being just within the porch» 
of the present building, and this was 
afterwards the place where the Strand 
maypole was erected. 

In conclusion the lecturer referred 
to Burleigh House, Bedford House 
and Covent Garden. The first market 
was erected in 1632 by the Earl of 
Bedford, the charter dating from 1671. 
The church of St Paul, designed by 
Inigo Jones, and erected between 1631 
and 1638, was then, as now, the 
western side of the Garden, the 
southern side being formed by the 
blank wall of Bedford House. In an old 
print the market is shown as being fenced in. 
In the centre there was a Corinthian column 
with a sundial on the top (from an inscrip- 
tion it would appear to have been erected in 
1686). The column stood upon a pedestal 
raised upon six steps. The capital supported 
a square stone, three sides of which served as 
sundials. 

A discussion followed in which Messrs, R. 
Phené Spiers, W. Spiers, W. A. Pite and the 
president took part. 


Insanitary Church Vaults.—In the course 
of restoring the chancel of the parish church 
of Portsmouth the vaults were opened and 
were found to be in such a shocking state 
that the medical officer of health ordered 
the closing of the building until sanitary 
conditions could be restored. 
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BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.— VI. 


- [By Our Special Contributor.] 


(Continued from p. 328, No. 412.) 


FEW words on the subject of grounds 
A before dealing with plastering. It is 
not at all unusual to manage a house of this 
class without grounds; architraves are pre- 

ared without the back moulding, they are 
astened in position so that the most promi- 
nent face is in plane with the finished surface 
of the wall, and it is made use of asa ground ; 
the only serious objection to this mode, so far 
as architrave grounds are concerned, is that it 
increases the interference between the plas- 
terer and the joiner, increasing the likelihood 
of the joiner having to hurry up; resulting, 
probably, in unsatisfactory fitting of jamb- 
linings to architraves. If regular grounds 
are put up everywhere the plastering pro- 
ceeds independently of the joinery, and the 
timber is clean and unstained from splashes 
of plaster, Gc. In very common careless 
work the joinery is finished before the 
plastering is commenced, and this results in 


the wall-surfaces being not planes but | 


twisted surfaces. The joinery is smeared 


with plaster, the wood is damped by the wet | 


plaster, and when it dries there are gaping 
joints between plaster and timber. The old- 
fashioned way of dealing with prominent 
corners Or quoins was to set up quoin-staves, 
and I am disposed to regard this plan still 
with favour ; if the quoin-staff is not formed 
to show as a bead, only a small surface of 
wood should show in the finished quoin and 
the sides should be formed to retain the 
plaster. A corner of this kind is not very 
liable to abrasion. The knock that will 
chip a harder material will not damage it. 
It is, however, not unusual to have the quoins 
formed with Portland-cement plaster surfaced 
smooth with Keene’scement. Grounds should 
be well spiked to stoothes, to wall blocks, 
plugs, &c. They should be carefully placed 
in the plane of the finished wall-surface. 
The joinery cannot be spiked to the grounds 
except at points where they bear solidly; if 
attempted elsewhere thespring of the ground 
willspoil the joint between it and the plaster ; 
it is advisable to fasten all joinery to grounds 
with screws. There are modes of “secret” 
fixing which are obvious. When it is in- 
tended to show the natural grain of the 
wood in the finished work the fixing may be 
secret, or, as I prefer it, with brass screws, 
having brass cup washers. 

Lathing.—Filty years ago the nails used 
for lathing were awkward things of cast- 
iron. 
used nowadays, though they are still quoted 
in the books. I know no advantage in their 
use except that a mouthful of them is more 
comfortable for the lather to hold there (as 
was his custom) than the sharper new 
varieties. Cut nails arecommonly used, some- 
times cut nails tinned; the best nails are cut 
nauls galvanized. Lathsarecalled of three de- 
grees of thickness—single, lath-and-half, and 
double. As laths are split or riven, they have 
not definite thicknesses which can be quoted ; 
they range from ;;in. in the thinnest to 2in. 
in the thickest; they average a little over 
tin. wide; they should be nailed so as to 
allow the coarse stuff to squeeze up between 
them (speaking of ceiling work). The top 
turns over, giving a hook or hold above 
{called keying): on studs and stoothing the 
turning down of the coarse stuff is still more 
obvious. There is rather more danger of the 
lathing being too close than of its being too 
open. Heavier laths should go on ceilings 
than on walls. The spacing of joists should 
be accurate, if waste is to be avoided in the 
lathing. Laths are in bundles of definite 
lengths of lath in feet. (A bundle of laths 
4ft. long, of 125 laths, contains 5ooft.) A 


I do not think that these are much ' 


common carelessness is to allow the ends of 
laths to overlap (when the spacing of joists is 
irregular) : they should butt joint. Itis some- 
times said that each lath should break joint. 
I have never seen this done. Lathing is done 
in “bays”; the bays should not be too wide 
—aft. or 3ft.—and the bays should break 
joint. 

When you see a plasterer first coating 
lathed work, and pushing his trowel across 
the lathing almost at right angles to the 
direction of the laths, he is doing bad work, 
because the edge of his trowel bears with 
all its pressure against each individual lath, 
with the result that they move up and down 
relatively to one another considerably, and 
the keying is destroyed: the stuff that comes 
up through the openings will be afterwards 
found lying loose and broken between the 
joists on the top of the laths, The plasterer 
should push his trowel so as to make an 
angle not greater than 45 degs. with the 
direction of the lathing ; in this position the 
trowel always presses against a number of 
laths, never against a single one. This very 
sirnple matter is of very great importance. 
It would appear to be just as easy for the 
workman to drive his trowel one way as the 
other, and I take it that few workmen do 
not know the proper mode of working ; yet 


I find repeatedly that they will do it the | 


wrong way if not regularly constrained to 
do it the right way. The most important 
element in all constructional work is the 


human agency employed to carry it out. | 
We will the better understand the peculiari- | 


ties of workmen if we duly meditate upon 
our own; it may be taken to be a rule of life 
with the average man that he will be careless 
or possibly vicious where he does not expect to 
be supervised Many of us confess regularly 
that we have done those things that we ought 
not to have done, &c, and it is a regularly 
truthful confession. The immediate duty of 
the person directing workmen is to reduce 
the number of these items of penitential 
confession to zero in respect of their work. 
In one view it is sad to think of the decay of 
the village workman—the village shoemaker 
has disappeared, the village joiner is dis- 


appearing —but anyone who has had much | 


experience of such solitary unorganised men 
has his regret tempered with the feeling that 
organisation in large shops and factories 
results in much better work. The ideal 
workman of the enthusiasts may have existed 
occasionally, but he was very rare. In my 


youth I saw regularly the promiscuous work | 


of twenty to thirty different village joiners; 


of these only one habitually did really good 
work, but [ have seen on one occasion the worst 
one of the others make, under rigid super- 
vision, excellent window sashes—-a job which 
sulficiently tests the village joiner. (For 
making up coarse stuff the student is referred 
to a previous article, January 22nd, 1902.) 

“First coating,” “ pricking up,” “scratch 
coating.’—The student should particularly 
observe when he has opportunity the arrange- 
ment of scaffolding ; the light plaster cask sup- 
porting the mortar board ; the tempering of 
coarse stuff and its organised supply to the plas- 
terers. Mr. Millar recommends, for good work, 
scratching witha single point. I have never 
seen this done. I have seen a toothed piece 
of board used for scratching; but the most 
usual thing is four pieces of lath pointed at 
one end and nailed together with lathing 
nails to form a rough comb. Rendering is 
the name given to the first or scratch coat on 
stonework or brickwork. (It is also the 
name given to coating slating between the 
rafters and battens on the inside of a roof 
with coarse stuff or mortar.) Before applying 
rendering the walls should be well brushed 
with a good stiff brush or broom. 

“ Floating,” “straightening,” “browning.” 
—There is no doubt a much smaller propor- 
tion of lime to sand in mortar and coarse stuff 
in actual buildings than What is recommended 


and taken for granted in books. I have sc 
far followed rather the book proportions 
than the actual working proportions, for 
which I have possibly an insufficient defence. 
There is some variation allowable depending 
upon the nature of the particular limestone 
of the locality: with rich lime it is possible 
to have a too small proportion of sand—the 
student cannot too well bear in mind the 
pulling together function of sand in mortar, 
The manifest economy of increasing the 
quantity of sand suggests that sand is an 
adulterant ; sand, in proper proportion, is 
just as important as the lime. The stuff of 
the straightening coat should not differ 
greatly in proportions from that of the first 
coat; for the full thickness the “ plaster” 
should be fairly homogeneous. 

In first coating the workman is concerned 
in applying a fairly uniform thickness of 
stuff to the area; in straightening he is con- 
cerned in producing regular surfaces—mostly 
flat or plane surfaces. If the joists have been 
properly laid and the stoothes properly fixed 
there should be very little levelling-out on 
lathed work. On stone and brickwork it is 
different (particularly rubble masonry): it is 
often found that a good deal of levelling- 
out is necessary. The grounds for skirtings 
and trimmings are supposed to have been 
fixed properly, and these serve to guide the 
plasterer to his finished surface so far as they 
go, but the plasterer has to set out addi- 
tional guides: he drives a nail into a stooth 
or into the wall close to the ceiling so that 
its head is in the plane of the finished 
plaster: this is found by applying a plumb- 
line between it and the ground. He may 
have a narrow plumb-bob less than twice the 
thickness of the ground in diameter, or he 
may use two pieces of wood of equal length 
to keep the bob out from interference with 
the wall. Between the nail and the ground 
close to the nail he lays a short ridge (or 
welt) of gauged stuff, which he works by 
means of a straight edge truly straight along 
its crest, thus forming a dot. (The term 
“gauged” stuff is applied to plastering or 
building mortar to which a proportion of 
plaster-of-Paris or of Portland cement has 
been added ; in this case it means that some 
plaster-of-Paris is added to some coarse 
stuff.) If walls have been irregularly built 
so as to necessitate considerable filling out 
in parts,so that owing to the thickness of 
stuff it cannot be floated on one coat, these 
parts must be worked out with intermediate 
coating. A screed is formed between the 
dots (if necessary of gauged stuff): this 
forms a guide for the floating rule, which, 
worked between the screed and the ground, 
removes the surplus stuff which may have 
been laid on with the trowels. The use of 
‘“‘dots’’ and screeds varies with the dimen- 
sions and character of the work. 

These cornices are of a simple character ; 
the straightening coat is not carried into the 
corner between the wall and ceiling: if the 
cornice were different it might be necessary 
to bracket out for it, so that there would be 
a lathed surface roughly approximating to 
the shape of the cornice, an obvious expedient 
resulting in less weight of material and 
greater security of fixture. 

A float is a wooden trowel: when it is of 
exaggerated length, with two straight-out 
handles and worked by two men, it is called 
a “ Darby.” Working the straightening coat 
with a float or Darby consolidates it and 
brings it to a regular surface, and it iscalled 
“floating.” It is called “scouring” when a 
previously floated surface which has become 
tolerably firm and dry is worked up with 
hand- floats, and the work is wetted as may 
be needed from a brush. The last scouring 
provides for keying—that is, the roughening 
of the surface for the good adhesion of the 
setting stuff. 

The walls and ceiling having been scoured 
on the straightening, the cornice is now to be 
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formed. It is of great importance that the 
lines of the cornice shall be straight; to 
ensure this the mould should bear upon true 
surfaces of wall and ceiling (plane surfaces 
which intersect in a straight line; twisted 
surfaces, as the soffits of some stairs are 
exceptional and require exceptional treat- 
ment), and it should bear upon these surfaces 
in exactly the same position for the whole 
length from mitre to mitre. The screeds are 
made true and smooth with gauged putty, 
using a traversing rule for the purpose of 
truing, and finishing with a hand-float. ‘The 


mould is now fitted against the screeds at | 


several places and points marked on the 
ceiling and wall; if the mould has been 
properly held plumb, the marks should be in 
one straight line, and to this line the running 
rule 3in. by fin. is truly fixed. In fixing the 
running rules care should be taken that no 
harm is done to the work either by nailing 
to springy stoothes or by missing joints in 


masonry or brickwork. Some nails will be | 
required, and intermediate points may be | 


sufficiently supported by dabs of gauged putty 
and by supports of gauged putty laid against 
the bottom edge of therule. The “plate” of 


the mould is cut from sheet-zinc truly to the | 


architect’s design; it is fastened with tacks 


mately to the profile of the cornice (the stock) ; 
this combined plate and stock is fastened 
into a “slipper” with a wedge ; the stock is 


stayed to the slipper with one or more stays, | 


fastened with strong screws, so as to keep it 
truly fixed at right angles to the slipper. 
Sheet-zinc is very easily cut toa pattern; it 
may be cut with a sharp-pointed knife ; it 
very easily breaks truly along a surface cut, 
and the edge is very easily made smooth and 
true. 

No amount of reading will render it un- 
necessary for the student to see work of this 
kind to thoroughly understand the operations. 
The wetting of the plaster-of-Paris on the 
board, the mixing it with lime-putty, the 


condition, the work of the two tradesmen— 
one running the mould, the other laying on 
the stuff—the working of mitres, must be seen, 
and if possible the student should take part 
in the work. 

The running of mouldings in Portland 


cement is somewhat like that of plaster | 


mouldings. Some difference of treatment is 
necessary Owing to the different material. 


| ing and trowelling ; 


init JiSets. 
keeping of the “gauged plaster” in good | 


In plaster the setting is under some control | 


by adding or withholding plaster-of-Paris in 
gauging. With Portland cement it may be 
necessary to wait from time to time, owing to 
itsslow setting. I have not noticed in any book 
a teference to the use of washing-soda with 
Portland cement for stimulating its setting 
quality ; it is, however, very much used in 
some places, and it appears to be effective. 
Ihave myself used a good deal of washing- 
soda with Portland cement to stimulate its 
setting in connection with sea-walls. Ishould 


from practical men. The “ orthodox” way 
is to render the cement-plaster stiff by throw- 
ing dry gauged stuff against it, working the 
mould over this and giving time. 

I have already said that I have no con- 
fidence whatever in the continued adhesion 
of Portland-cement plaster to a brick surface. 
Owing to the absorption of moisture by 
bricks, itis fairly easy to run Portland-cement 
plaster mouldings on brickwork; I have 
had much trouble with such work. The 
conditions under which I allow Portland- 
cement plaster on common brickwork are 
that the brickwork shall have been built in 
Portland-cement mortar with fairly wide 
joints, and that the joints shall have been 


left unstruck, so that the cement-plaster may . 


take hold upon the cement-mortar of the 
joints. This point is of very great importance, 
and I shall be glad to have it thoroughly 
criticised by practical men. Overa very large 


part of England building is almost exclu- 
sively brick building; stone isused sparingly 
for strings and dressings (window sills are 
covered with wide wood sills and made 
watertight by water bars, in my opinion 
inefficiently), and the ordinary language of 
the stonemason is not understood by build- 
ing workmen. Cemented brick parapets are 
common, and the trouble with these con- 
trivances is general. I have never seen a 
brick parapet built in common mortar and 
plastered with Portland-cement plaster which 
was ten years old and in fairly good con- 
dition. Owing to the greater wear of the 
mould in Portland-cement work, the plate 
should be of galvanized sheet-iron and the 
slipper should be protected with plates. 

To return to the inside plastering. The 
walls and ceilings have been straightened ; 
they are now to be set. The best setting 
stulf is made by working putty and sand 
through a punching sieve into a tub; the 
sand should be thoroughly clean (well 
washed) and free from any extra large 
grains. 

The setting stuff should be laid with a 
skimming float in two coats; it should then 
be scoured with a hand-float and finished 


faste: ‘s | with a smooth trowel, water being used, 
to a piece of wood, which is cut approxi- | 


thrown on from a brush, both for the scour- 
the surface should 
finish smooth and true; the thickness of 
setting should be about jin. 
best mode of finishing both walls and 
ceilings, but it is quite usual to set the 
ceilings with gauged putty set, and these 
ceilings were finished in this way. It is 
important that this work shall be done with 


judgment, both in regard to the condition of | 


the straightening to receive the setting and 
the manner in which the surface is finished, 
without too much delay, which would allow 
the gauged stuff to set before the trowelling 
is finished. ‘The student should know what 
plaster-of-Paris is and he should know why 
Plaster-of-Paris is made from a 
mineral called gypsum; it is crystallized 


| sulphate of calcium, and plaster-of-Paris is 
_ also sulphate of calcium, but plaster-of-Paris 


is gypsum deprived, by heating it, of a 
portion of its water of crystallization. The 


| rough-and-ready explanation of the setting 


of plaster-of-Paris is that when wet it re- 
appropriates its water of crystallization and 
becomes gypsum again. It does not look 
like gypsum, but neither does snow look like 
ice nor pounded glass like glass. The re- 


flection of light from the numerous facets of | 


the small grains of gless and crystals of 
snow make those substances white. 


formed, as compared with mineral gypsum 
which has crystallised slowly. This structure 
of set plaster makes it unsuitable for out-of- 
door work, where it would be subject to the 
combined: effects of wet and frost. 1 also 


ith s ; ld | object to the usual practice cf putting 
be glad to get some criticism of this practice 


marble mantels together with it, and to 
setting hearth tiles with it: the heat from 
the fire at parts breaks it down into powdery 
plaster. I use Portland cement, as reliable, 
for setting mantels, though in some marbles 
the joints may be pointed with plaster-of- 
Paris and tiles should be set in Portland 
cement. 
(To be continued. ) 


A Harrogate Church Condemned. — St. 
Mary’s Church, Harrogate, has been con- 
demned by the borough engineer (Mr. F. 
Bagshaw) as unsafe for public worship. The 
piers underneath the nave arches have given 
away a little, and there are also indications 
of cracking. The condemned church is the 
oldest in Harrogate. The foundation-stone 
was laid in 1822. Should any further settle- 
ment take place the church would practically 
have to be rebuilt. A new church would 
cost between £9,000 and £10,000, 


This is the | 


We | 
may think of the set plaster as a mass of | 
small cohering crystals which have rapidly | 


Law Cases. 


Workmen’s Compensation : A Fall through 
a Ceiling.—At the Birmingham County 
Court on January 4th an action was brought 
by a joiner named Humphries against G. 
Bayliss, builder, of Moseley, to recover £100 
for injuries sustained through the negligence 
of the defendant or his foreman. On July 
17th last the plaintiff was employed on a 
building by the defendant, and was injured 
after he had been there a few hours. He 
stepped on a ceiling joist to get to his work, 
and fell through, owing to the joist being 
rotten. There was no scaffolding provided 
for him to step on. The defence was that a 
scaffolding had been provided, but plaintiff 
wished to get to his work a nearer way. The 
joist was to outward appearances quite good, 
but was found to be short grained. The jury 
gave a verdict for the defendant. 


COMPETITIONS. 


aN LECTURE on architectural competi- 
tions was delivered to the members 
of the Manchester Society of Architects on 
Thursday last by Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, 
F.R.1.B.A., of London. Mr. Cross is the 
chairman of the newly-formed Competition 
Reform Society. He began his paper by 
considering whether or not competitions 
assist the work which architects have at 
heart—namely, the advancement of architec- 
ture. With certain reservations, he con- 
tended that they did serve this end, and this 


despite the fact that many men of repute 


condemned the system on the ground that 
no man would put forth his best work on 
the remote chance of gaining a prize in 


| what was virtually a lottery. This argument 
| would no doubt be convincing in the case of 
| a man who conducted his practice on strictly 
' commercial principles, equally with the 


man who was content to work only for 


| private clients. But when it was considered 


how popular competitions were with public 
bodies, and how largely they had increased 
in late years, and how immeasurably public 


| buildings had improved, both in arrange- 


ments and architectural character, through 
competitions, there was no question that 
the popular feeling 
had done much to foster latent talent in 
the mind of the architectural student who 
endeavoured to attain success through their 
instrumentality. Although the method of 
conducting competitions might be inefficient, 
yet competitions themselves could not fail 
to do good, and it was in consequence of the 
abuse of the system, not the system itself, 
that so many architects regarded it with dis- 
favour. Competitions were acceptable alike 
to the promoters and to the competitors, 


and the average competing architect put — 


forth his greatest effort 1n competitive work. 


The non-competing architects who were ~ 


opposed to the system based their objections 
on the fact that there were so many recrimi- 
nations and charges of improper conduct on 


the part of the assessor and the promoters — 


after the award had been given. Assuming 
that competitions were necessary, he thought 
the time was ripe for them seriously to con- 
sider how the frequent abuse of the system 
could be remedied. ‘They had to contend 
here with the apathy or half-heartedness 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. In his opinion, at the 
initial stage of competition for a building 
of public character the Institute should 
approach the promoters with an offer to 
appoint a jury of not less than three assessors. 
A similar arrangement was at work in France 
and America, where it was found to work 
well. The new Society had come into 
existence to promote reform on these lines. 


in favour of them. 
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Bricks and Morfar. 


Aphorism for the Week. 

Nothing of historical interest in architecture 
oy in personal attribute should ever be destroyed 
in a civilized nation unless its preservation 
causes actual injury to human beings. 

J. E. C. Boprey. 


Suc. Pl Prior’s Gartu, Puttenham, 
ur Plates. Guildford, Surrey, of which 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey is the architect, has been 
built for Mr. F. H. Chambers, the contractor 
being Mr. F. Muntzer, of 16, Dover Street, 
London, W., and Farncombe. The house is 
of brick cement rough-cast, with local hand- 
made red tiles on the roof.—The date of the 
choir-stalls in Dunblane Cathedral, Perth- 
shire, a measured drawing of which by 
Mr. Alexander S. Robertson we reproduce, is 
given as 1486-1534 in Macgibbon & Ross’s 
© Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland.” 


Tue view from the steps of 
alae St. Paul’s Cathedral, says 
, ‘the “ Daily Chronicle,” has 
recently included the Deanery, thanks to the 
pulling down of some buildings. Its walled 
fore-court and old-fashioned air of retire- 
ment means an agreeable touch in a familiar 
picture. But now the walls of the new 
buildings are rising higher day by day, and 
soon the Deanery will be thrust back again 
into the unseen. ‘The site which it occupies 
has many associations, dating back to remote 
times. There were those who believed that 
somewhere between St. Paul’s and_ the 
Thames at Blackfriars a temple of Diana 
had stood. This noticn was no doubt 
founded on the discovery hereabouts of cer- 
tain Roman relics, but it got no further 
towards acceptancy. Not for many a long 
year may Londoners again see the Deanery 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard. This coming 
and going of it illustrates an interesting 
phase of changing London. 
Fez A pEscripTivE article on the city 
j of Fez was published last week in 
the “ Times,” written by their Tangier corre- 
spondent. One of the most interesting build- 
ings in Fez is the little sanctuary of the 
Shrebelein, the mosque of Bu Uinan, in the 
Talaa—the main thoroughfare. This mosque 
boasts an exterior more decorated than is 
usually the case, and on both sides of the 
street there is a great deal of beautiful old 
plasterwork and mosaic of tiles. The wood- 
carving of the projecting beams and the 
brackets that support them is very fine in 
design and execution. Looking in through 
the doorway of the mosque, a small flight of 
steps meets the eye, at the summit of which 
is a large open courtyard with marble floor 
and a large marble fountain, the whole 
flooded with sunlight. On to this courtyard 
open deep-shaded arcades of arches, the 
facades of which are handsomely decorated. 
But the principal attraction of the Shrebelein 
mosque is its square tower, of no great 
height, but exquisitely decorated in mosaics 
of tiles, arranged in geometric patterns be- 


tween the projecting edges of bricks. It is | 


one of the most beautiful little mosques in 
Fez, and happily its position, projecting into 
the Talaa, allows an exceptionally good 
view of its exterior to be obtained. Its little 
tower, its green-tiled roof, its arches and pro- 


jecting buttresses form as perfect a specimen | 


of medizeval Moorish art as exists in Morocco. 


C.ose to one of the doors 
of Mulai Idris is situated 
the first caravanserai in 
Fez, the “Fondak en-Najjarin.” Its gate- 
way leading into the courtyard, with its 
grand arch, its panels of rich tiling, and its 
wonderful overhanging roof of tier upon tier 
of carved wood, is perhaps the best in all 
Morocco. 


The Fondak 
éen-Najjarin. 


Delicate as is the detail of all the | 
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work, its fineness does not detract from the 
whole, and the effect is heightened by the 
tall grey-yellow walls that rise in absolute 
Simplicity above and around this most 
beautiful specimen of architecture. Par- 
ticularly good are the delicately carved 
wooden brackets, with their little pillars, 
that support the heavy beams of the hood 
over the gateway, and the panels of inlaid 
tilework that are sunk into the recesses of 
the plaster. On the right, as one faces the 
arch, is a drinking fountain almost a replica 
in miniature of the grand old gateway itself. 
The interior of the caravanserai is, in its 
way, equal to its exterior, for three tiers of 
galleries surround the courtyard, of which 
the balustrades are of fine musheribeyeh work 
in cedar wood that has turned dark with age. 
The panels of these balconies are divided by 
white columns that support the floor above, 
one and all boasting capitals of finely- 
moulded and incised plaster. The upper 
gallery is almost entirely enclosed by small 
horseshoe arches in cedar wood, delicately 
carved. A remarkable specimen of an old 
ceiling is to be seen directly beneath the 
archway on the ground floor. The court- 
yard is surrounded by the shops and offices 
of the better class of Fez merchants, who sit 
and carry on their business quietly and with 
no sign of bustle or excitement, and from 
time to time a caravan of camels will enter 
to discharge loads of merchandize. Near by 
in a shaded bazaar the carpenters ply their 
trade, and the whole street is sweet with the 
scent of cedar wood. 


Ir has long been felt that 
RS OOo me Pray record should 
be kept for the general information of the 
public of the sites on which the magnificent 
buildings of Rome stood. It has now been 
decided that marble records shall be placed 
on the sites, and the Minister of Public 
Instruction has appointed a commission to 
undertake this responsible work. The work 
will be begun in the course of the present 
month, and it is hoped that by the time 
Spring arrives even those unacquainted with 
Rome will be able to see for themselves 
where the noble edifices of ancient Rome 
were situated. 


DurinG the past year several 
notable changes have been 
made in the general appearance of Rome. 
One of the greatest is the new tunnel for 
street traffic, a most useful, though not a 
highly ornamental, addition to the city. It 
is 300yds. long and connects the Via 
Nazionale with the Via dei due Macelli. 
Several new buildings have risen into 
prominence in the Sallustiano and Prati di 
Castello neighbourhood. Several new con- 
vents have also been built, and new houses 
have sprung up in the Via Nomentana, the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, and the Corso 
Umberto. For the year 1903 the sum of 
12,500,000 lire (£500,000) has been set aside 
by the Government for public works in 
Rome. The first to be begun will be the 
opening of the new thoroughfare which will 
lead from the Palace of Justice to the Piazza 
Navona. Another piece of work which will 
soon be taken in hand is the enlargement of 
the road leading from the Via del Tritone 
along the Via dei due Macelli to the Piazza 
Barberini. The frontage of the new tunnel 
will also be built in the course of the year. 


New Rome. 


Tha Now Tue new Savings Bank 
Savings Bank Buildings at West Ken- 
REE sington will be opened in 
April. Three of its many rooms have each 


a length of no Jess than 350ft. It has been 
erected on a site known as the Olympia 
Annexe. Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
the casual observer is the great contrast 


between this imposing structure of five 
floors and the rather small class of dwellings 
amongst which it is placed. The front, 
which faces Blythe Road, is in Renaissance 
style and built of Portland stone and red 
brick. In the centre, which is almost wholly 
of stone, is the main entrance in the form of 
three arches leading into the quadrangle 
beyond. On either side of the arches is a 
bay surmounted by a dome-topped tower, 
and between these towers a space is pro- 
vided for a clock. In form the building isa 
hollow square, with the north and south 
blocks continued on both sides beyond the 
east and west blocks, the projecting ends 
suggesting that the present structure, huge 
though it be, is only a portion of the com- 
plete design, to be continued, perhaps, as 
necessity requires. 


The Wellington THE rumour is current that 
Memorial to be the national memorial in 
completed. St. Paul’s Cathedral to the 
Duke of Wellington is at last to be com- 
pleted by the casting of the mounted figure 
intended for the summit. Thus, says Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann, the object which Lord 
Leighton had in view when he organized 
the subscription shortly before his death will 
at last be realized. No statement has yet 
been made, however, as to the name of the 
sculptor who is to carry out the work. It 
would be interesting to the subscribers to 


were informed how far Alfred Stevens's 
model was left completed, and if it is at all 
suitable for reproduction without the inter- 
vention of another sculptor. It will how- 
ever be agreed that, whoever may be the 


no one should be selected whose name is 
not worthy to be linked with that of Alfred 
Stevens in the completion of this great 
national work. 


Cathedral, he said that very few Norman 


Bartholomew’s, in Smithfield, was erected in 
the Norman style—late Norman. 
the Norman age were the Temple Church 
and the chapel in the Tower; and these 
were all. During the Middle Ages a wonder- 
ful number of churches sprang up. London 
was filled with the resounding of church 
bells. In all there were 126 parish churches, 
and there were others, small chapels, erected 
by rich merchants. Eighty-six of the City 
churches were burnt in the Great Fire of 
London, and of that number thirty-five were 
never rebuilt. The parishes remained and 
the names of the parishes were added to 
some other church in the neighbourhood. 
Of those which remained, one wished that 
they were more usefully used than they were. 
He knew of two churches—very handsome 
they were—but one on a recent occasion 
had a congregation of four, and the other 
seven; and he had heard of another church 
where there were only present at a service 
the choir and the pew-opener. Of the 
Medizeval churches eight remained — All 
Hallows, Barking ; St. Andrew, Undershaft ; 
St. Bartholomew, Smithfield ; St. Ethelburga ; 
St. Giles, Cripplegate ; St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate; St. Catharine Cree, Coleman Street; 
and St. Olave, Hart Street. All Hallows, 
Barking, was the mother church of many 
of the same name in London; here were 
the best brasses remaining in London. St. 
Bartholomew’s Church was erected by Rahere, 
who was called the King’s jester, but why he 
did not know. In St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
were many very interesting monuments. 


the fund, and to the public generally, if they | 


Canon BenuHAM lectured before | 


Sete London the London Institution last 
rats ie week on “Old London | 
Churches.” After speaking of old St. Paul’s 


churches now remained. A portion of St. | 


Others of | 


| Architects and Surveyors last week. 


Besides the churches, there were a great 
many religious houses and monasteries. In 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand was the chief of the 
monasteries, and there the curfew bell was 
sounded to give the Londoners the time. 
St. Helen’s church was a double one and 
very interesting to visit. In Medizval times 
fully one-fourth of the City was occupied by 
churches and religious houses. Churches 
were erected at all the gates. Referring to 
Wren’s churches, the Canon mentioned that 
Wren never paid any attention to the exterior 
of his buildings, but devoted all his skill to 
the interiors; and he suggested that, when 
in the City, visits should be paid to St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, and to St. Mary 
Abchurch, 1n Abchurch Lane, as_ perfect 
specimens of his style. 


Mr. E. M. Gisss, F.R.I.B.A., 
gave a lecture on “A short 
visit to the United States and 
Canada” before the Sheffield Society of 
Mr. 
Gibbs explained that his visit had been a ~ 
hurried one of only thirty-one days from 
Liverpool, of which eighteen days were 
spent in America. In presenting views of 
New York he drew attention specially to the 
skyscrapers, and stated that they had the 
quality of architectural dignity so eulogised 
by Ruskin as “The Lamp of Power,” 
which was due not only to their great size 
but to the simplicity of design and the 
beautiful grey granite with which they were 
encased. The rents for an ordinary office, 


American 
Architecture. 


| say 5yds. square, varied from {£500 on the 


lower, to £100 per year on the upper floors, 


_ including lighting and heating. Some of 
sculptor who may eventually be employed, | 


the land had cost £350 a yard. The damage 
by skyscrapers to the light of adjoining 
buildings is of course very substantial, but 
as there is no protection against this by law 
in America, and electric light is in such 


| universal use, there is apparently no com- 


plaint. In the views of Boston Mr. Gibbs 
drew attention to the public library, which 
is built of grey granite, and cost £500,000, 
and is one of the best examples of the work 
of the late Mr. Hunt; and also to the 
Symphony Hall, which has seats for 2,680 
and cost f£100,000—it is specially well 
arranged for convenience of access and 
egress by corridors all round on each floor, and - 
has a most complete ventilating apparatus. 
As to the university buildings, he found that 
the sites were all much larger than at present 
required, that in each case a good general 
plan had been adopted, and that the build- 
ings were being erected gradually as funds 
came in; thatseparate buildings were erected 
for separate departments, and that very fre- 
quently gifts of buildings had been made by 
gentlemen specially interested in one depart- 
ment; as an instance he exhibited the plans 
and views of “The Robinson Hall” at 
Harvard University, which was for the de- 
partment of architectural education. Mr. 
Gibbs also referred to his visits to the archi- 
tectural department at Columbia University, 
Massachussetts Technological Institute and 
Montreal University, and suggested that in 
the new university buildings to be erected in — 
Sheffield some provision should be made for 
architectural education. He also stated that, 
with regard to the allegation that the 
American bricklayer laid more bricks than 
the British bricklayer, it was not, apparently, 
generally known that the American brick 
was only 8in. by 3in. by 2in. thick, as com- 
pared with the Sheffield brick of gin. by 
4tin. by 3in. Speaking generally of the 
architecture of the United States, Mr. Gibbs 
thought that the finishing of the education 
of many of their architects in the Paris 
schools of architecture had a beneficial effect, 
and accounted for much of their good 
planning and dignified buildings. 
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Enquiries Answered. 

The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Measuring at Hampton Court. 


Rex writes: “ Where can permission be | 


obtained to measure at Hampton Court 
Palace?” 

Write to the clerk of the works, Hampton 
Court Palace, enclosing a stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. G.A.T.M. 


Creosoting a Fence. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—R. E. J. writes: “Which | 


is the best way to creosote a fence already | 


erected? The specification reads: ‘ Creosote 
one thoroughly saturating coat.’”’ 

An enquiry about creosoting wood was 
fully replied to on p. 247 of our issue for 
November 26th last. Creosote is the oil of 
coal-tar, and can be applied like tar. 


A Defective Hot-Water System. 


Lonpon, N.—H. H. writes: “A hot-water | ; 
_ cistern. 


apparatus is fixed in a small house on the 


2-tank system—the cold in the roof and the | 


hot in the bathroom just beneath, with a 
dip-pipe between. The hot tank is about 
aft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in. by 2ft., and is connected 
to the kitchen boiler by #in. flow and return 
pipes—about 4oft. run or more—and the bath 
and lavatory drawn-off flow-pipe. The 
results are highly unsatisfactory, as it is 
impossible, even with a big fire, to get more 
than 3in. or 4in. of hot water in the bath 
(which is a small one), and even then it is 
not very hot. 
is a reason for this:—(1) Flow and return 


are long and irregular in line and enter — 
boiler at side and not top; (2) the boiler is | 


possibly too small—and water runs through 


without getting heated—especially when | 
bath is filling; (3) the return pipe appears | 


to get the cold water entering tank instead 
’ of heated water at top—so that as soon as 
pipes are emptied of the hot water they 
contain, cold or tepid water only is drawn off. 
What would be the cheapest remedy ?” 

It should have been stated whether the 
system is new or old; also whether, if old, 
it has ever worked satisfactorily or whether 
it has been bad from the first; for if at 


some time it worked in a satisfactory manner _ 


and does not do so now, the different con- 
ditions which now affect it should be dis- 
covered and altered. Presuming that it has 
always been unsatisfactory, the fault may be 
in the boiler flue. The flue should be as 
wide as convenient and not deeper than 2in. 
The flames and gases of combustion will 


Possibly one of the following | 


and near the tank, one should be able to say 
whether the failure of the system was due to 
radiation of heat from the circulating pipes. 
If so, covering the pipes carefully with non- 
conducting material would effect a cure. In 
any case, with such a long run as stated, 
4oft., this should be done. 
apply to the hot-water tank. A covering of 
non-conducting material might cure the 
trouble. 


nected to the lowest part of the tank, where | 


the water is necessarily coldest. In many 
systems the supply from the cold-water 
cistern is connected to the return-pipe 
between the boiler and the hot-water tank 
instead of to the tank itself. If the cold 
water from the supply-pipe is drawn off at 
the bath through the flow-pipe, leaving hot 
water in the tank, the pipes need to be re- 


arranged. This can be ascertained by feeling | 
the tank with the hand after the water | 


issuing from the hot-water tap becomes cold. 
This can be cured by supplying the bath and 
lavatory from the top of the tank—say, from 
the lower end of the expansion pipe. In 
this case hot water will be drawn as soon as 
there is any in the tank and as long as there 
is anyin the tank. But it can only be drawn 
as quickly as the tank is supplied from the 
Both flow- and return-pipes should 
have a continuous rise from the boiler to the 
tank, and no elbows should be used on 
either, all changes of direction being by 
bend. It is not likely that the boiler is too 
small, as boilers in America—there called 
water-backs—are much smaller than any 
used in England, yet the results are good. 
The trouble is generally in applying the 
heat to the boiler. If the flues are put into 
good condition, the circulating-pipes and 
the tank protected from excessive radiation, 
and the hot-water supply to bath and 
lavatory taken from the top of the tank, the 
trouble will most likely be cured. If it is 
not, the circulating pipes must be replaced 
by others of larger diameter. Aa A, 


Condensation Inside Galvanized Roof. 

ILForp.—F. W. H. writes: “In a roof 
covered with galvanized corrugated sheets 
exposed on the underside we are troubled 
with the condensed water dropping down on 
the floor. The water runs down the sheets 
until it meets the iron purlin-bars and then 
drops, so that there is a series of lines of 
water along the floor. Which is the best 
way to overcome this difficulty? It would 
be inconvenient to have to board the under- 


| side of the roof.” 


thus be brought into contact with as large | 
a surface of the boiler as possible, and the | 


best results will be obtained from the com- 
bustion of the fuel. 


water may come in contact with the metal ; 
outside, that the flame may come in contact 
with the boiler. 


being obtained. The flues also should be 
kept clear. It can often be ascertained 
whether the fault is in the boiler or fire by 
feeling the flow-pipe as near the boiler as it 


is accessible at different times after the fire | 
and better. 


is lighted. If the boiler is clean, the flue in 
good condition and the fire good, circula- 
tion should begin at once and the flow-pipe 


should be too hot to be grasped in the hand | 


within half an hour of lighting the fire. 


Connecting the pipes to the side of the boiler ° 


instead of to the top will make no difference 
to the working—it is a matter of convenience 
in fitting. By noting the differences of 
temperature, when in contact with the hand, 
of the How- and return-pipes near the boiler 


It should be ascertained | 
that the boiler is clean—inside, so that the | 


Sediment inside the boiler | 
and soot outside will prevent the best results | 


The simplest method of overcoming the 
difficulty would probably be to carry a light 
zine gutter along the lower edge to catch the 
drips. An expensive alternative would be 
to line the inside with slag wool or hair felt, 
held up by wire netting, with bolts through 
the high part of the corrugations. The 
trouble may be partly removed by better 
ventilation, to carry off the warm moist air 
which now deposits its moisture upon coming 
in contact with the cold metal. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Angle of Purlins. 

BasincsToke.—R. G. writes: ‘‘ Which is the 
stronger method of placing purlins as at A or 
B (not reproduced)? Why are both methods 
used ?” 

The common position of a purlin at right 
angles to the principal rafter is the stronger 
Advocates for placing the purlin 
with the deep side vertical say that gravity 
acts vertically, and that this is therefore the 
proper position in which to place the purlin 
so that it may act to the best advantage. 
They are correct in the statement of gravity 
acting vertically, but incorrect in assuming 
that the purlin is under a vertical load. 
The longitudinal thrust of the common rafters 
is taken by the pole-plate leaving only the 
transverse component to be taken by the 


The same will | 


The return pipe should be con- | 


purlins,so that the depth of the latter should 
be in the direction of the force, 7.e., at right 
angles to the rafters. A very similar case 
occurs in iron roof-trusses. In the common 
arrangement of the members the principal 
rafters are divided into a certain number of 
bays and the struts placed at convenient 
angles to suit the division of the tie-rods, but 
in the roof over the Ealing Broadway Station 
Sir John Wolfe Barry had the struts placed 
vertically because “the load acts vertical, 
therefore the struts should be placed vertical ” ; 
whereas the only vital consideration is to 
place the struts from the point where the 
load is received to the point whence it may 
be conveniently transmitted, and, other things 
being equal, to so arrange the parts that the 
struts may have a minimum length. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


Speculative Builders and Income-Tax. 

ScarBorouGH.—A BuILpeER writes: “lam 
a small speculative builder, and the income- 
tax assessors have assessed meat £400 a year 
nett, although my income does not exceed 
£160. I have had a three years’ statement 
prepared by a chartered accountant, and have 
appealed before the Commissioners, but they 
would not accept the statement. The sur- 
veyor’s argument is that on every house built 
there is a profit, and although the house is not 


| sold there has been so much money added to 


the capital, which no doubt is correct toa 
certain extent; but I think that the surveyor 
should only charge on houses sold, because 
the property might depreciate, and there may 
be a loss on every house instead of a profit. 
I shall be compelled to pay this year’s tax, 
but should like to know how to recover any 


| overcharge.” 


For the purpose of income-tax assessments, 
the surveyor’s contention that profit on houses 
built should be brought into account is quite 
correct, although as a rule when a statement 
is prepared by an expert for the purpose of 
appeal a percentage of the profit is usually 
arrived at between the expert and the sur- 
veyor, so as to meet the just requirements 
of the assessor and at the same time deal 
quite fairly with the appellant. If on the 
sale of any of these houses afterwards a loss 
is made, or a profit larger than the percentage 
already included, it should be brought into 
the next account for assessment, and in this 
way the accounts, or rather the assessments, 
should right themselves. I should, however, 
much like to have seen a copy of the state- 
ment which you sent. in for the appeal, as I 
think this might enable me to give more 
definite information. I shall be glad to 
inform you how to recover overpaid income- 
tax if you care to send me (addressed to the 
Editor of the BuitpErs’ JourNAL) the above 
particulars and receipts for the income-tax 
paid during the last three years. 

ALFRED A. W. JONES, 

Secretary, Lancashire Trades Association. 


American Architectural Magazines. 

Cuatuam.—F. G. L. writes: ‘‘ What are 
the prices of the following American archi- 
tectural magazines, and who is the London 
publisher ?— Architecture,’ ‘The American 
Architect’ and ‘Carpentry and Building.’” 

“ Architecture” is published by Messrs. 
Forbes & Co., Ltd., 160, Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Its price, to be paid in advance, is 
five dollars a year (20s. rod.), mailed flat to 
any address in this country. The regular 
price of each monthly part is 35 cents 
(rs. gd.). ‘The American Architect” is 
published every Saturday at 211, Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. Its price is eight 
dollars a year (33s. 4d.), mailed flat to any 
address in this country. ‘Carpentry and 
Building” is published monthly by the 
David Williams Co., 232-238, William Street, 
New York. Smith’s would undertake to 
obtain these journals for you regularly, or 
you could write to the publishers direct. 
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AND OPINIONS. 


[The following extracts have been trans- 
lated for Tue Buitpers’ Journat from the 
German, French, Spanish, Italian and 
Russian press. We do not necessarily 
approve some of the opinions expressed, 
which are simply given to show what views 
are held on the Continent in regard to 
architecture.—Ep. B.].] 


Lime Sandstone Bricks and Fire. 

The “ Zeitschrift fiir Bauhandwerker ” has 
an interesting letter on the subject of the 
fire-resisting power of lime sandstone bricks. 
The writer says that there has always been a 
question as to the resistance of these bricks to 
fre and water ; and although they have been 
tested on a small scale by special exposure, 
their opponents have held that they would 
not stand the test of a genuine fire. This 
opinion, held by quite good authorities, has 
always been against the general adoption 
of the bricks. As no case of a severe fire 
has been reported in which the bricks 
have been involved, the writer assumes that 
no such fire has taken place; so he cites 
the case of a small but sharp fire in Russia 
where a dwelling-house was gutted by a fire 
lasting about three hours. The walls of the 
house were of wood, but the paity-wall and 
the chimney were of lime sandstone bricks. 
The chimney, Lteing in the centre of the 
house, had to stand all the rigour of the 
flames, besides being played upon with 
copious supplies of water. Both the party- 
wall and the chimney stood the test well. 
The bricks in the chimney were whitened to 
a depth of 5 to 8 millimetres, but throughout 
the rest of the brick the colour was not 
changed. Ten weeks afterwards, at the 
instance of the maker of the bricks, the ruins 
were photographed, and, besides the testimony 
of eye-witnesses that there was no appearance 
of flaking or weathering, the photograph 
shows no cracks, 

FResistance of Cement. 

It has been found that reservoirs and tubes 
made of Portland cement do not long resist 
contact with acid liquids, and that lime- 
cement will not even resist contact with car- 
bonic liquid (such as rainwater). Painting over 
with fluosilic acids has not given satisfactory 
results. A fish pond treated with fluosilic 
acid of lead in which fresh water containing 
carbonic acid was placed was eaten away 
after three and a half years. It is worthy of 
note that the carbonic acid is the more deadl 
as the water is purer, that is, with the dimi- 
nution of the earth salts which it contains in 
solution. 

Swiss International Competition. 

A monument to the World’s Postal Union 
is to be erected in Bern, Switzerland. Com- 
petitive designs are invited, and these may 
be sent in up to September 15th, 1903. The 
monument is to be erected on the Stein- 
hauerplatz, and the cost is not to exceed 
170,000 francs (£6,800). The money for 
prizes at the disposal of the committee is 
15,000 francs, and the conditions can be had 
free of charge from the Schweitzerische Post 
und Eisenbahn Department, Bern, or from 
the International Bureau at the World’s 
Postal Union, Bern. The jury will be inter- 
national, and be represented from Berlin, 
Vienna, Brussels, Copenhagen, Madrid, Paris, 
London (Mr. Armstead), Budapest, Zurich 
and Bern. 

Barcelona’s New Church. 

Barcelona has followed the example of 
Paris in establishing a church on the top of 
the highest hill in or near the town and 
dedicating it to the “Sacred Heart.” One 
of the finest sights known to the tourist is 
that from the top of this hill—the Tibidabo. 
The “Heraldo” of Madrid states that the 
first stone of the new temple was laid on 
December 28th, in the presence of an 


immense concourse of Barcelonese. In 
honour of the occasion the bishop held a 
special mass, after which he headed a pro- 


| cession which was helped to the top of the 


hill by the cable railway. 
Democratic Architecture. 

Karl Scheffler in the “Berliner Archi- 
tekturwelt,” in an article on “ The Way toa 
Style,” says :—‘‘ Artistic creation results from 
need, and is not a free choice. Certain 
characteristics of art are handed down as 
inseparably as the peculiarities a child 
inherits from its parents. The architect of 
to-day is in a difficult position, for he is 
confronted with projects that cannot be 
treated artistically. Misled by contemplating 
English conditions, the influential Anglo- 
philes show the ait of villa construction ; 
but the enthusiasm for this style is of no use 
to an architect who has to plan a blcck of 
flats. As,in nature, organisms are evolved to 
suit requirements, so the social will can exact 
astyle or form. Thusin a walk through the 
new Berlin streets we can recognize a general 
design dictated by requirerrents in the blccks 
of flats, and all this is much more evident by 
the anxiety of the architects to distinguish 
their edifices from those of their neighbours 
by added embellishments, but this cannot 
conceal the design. Dwelling-houses have 
become like clothes. In time past the 
clothes revealed the staticn of the man, Lut 
to-day all wear the same. 
the man’s station was shown by the house he 
lived in: now all occupy the same style of 
house or flat, except in the country, where the 
distinguished man has his villa. Cities are 
going to be divided into compartments, but 
the individual dwellings will not te dis- 
tinguishable. Let the artist not complain of 
the architect but of the social development.” 


This strange article concludes as follows:— | 


“Tt is inevitable that the logic of modern and 
ever-increasing democratic development of 
life is overcoming many deviations, and is 
creating an architectural expression for itself 
which will not be special and beautiful in 
the romantic sense but will still be full of 
character.” 


A Famous German Architect and 
the St. Louis Exhibition. 


The German Imperial Commissioner for 
the St. Louis Exhibition is Theodor Lewald, 
who, in company with the architect Bruno 
Mohring (whose views on modern art 
education in Germany have lately been 
given in these columns), isalready in America 
making preparations for Germany’s partici- 
pation in the World’s Fair in question. 


Prussian Minister dictates Dimensions 
of Bricks. 


The Prussian Minister of Public Works 


has issued a recommendation to use bricks | 


of large size in monumental buildings, and 
in order to ensure that they are made 
in sufficient quantities and at reasonable 
prices he places the sizes at 28'5 cm. long, 
13°5 cm. broad and 85 cm. deep. This is 
the size of the bricks to be used in Govern- 
ment buildings. The jointsare to be 1°5 cm. 
A metre is to be counted as ten bricks. 
The Paris Exhibition Machinery 
Gallery. 

It is proposed to take down and re-erect 
elsewhere the fine iron gallery that was con- 
structed at a cost of 7,600,000 francs for the 
machinery exhibits at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889. But the “Echo des Mines” expresses 
the opinion that the structure should be 
allowed to remain where it is, for, after all, 
it can only live another ten or twenty years 
by reason of the short life of ironwork. 
“Metal is not inert. A mysterious crystalli- 
zation goes on in the mass which by-and-by 
enfeebles it.” 

A Russian Bridge Competition. 

The “Nouve Vremya” of December 1st 
says that at the Alexander Hall at St. Peters- 
burg are hung the numerous competitive 
designs for the new bridges to be built over 


So in time past | 


| Oxtensko Bridges. 
petitors, of which three come from the United — 


the Neva and to te called the Dvortza and 
There are forty-one com- 


States, five from Austria-Hungary (Vienna 
and Prague), two from France, two from 
Germany (Frankfurt-on-the-Maine), two from 


Spain, one from Italy, one from Holland 


and one only from England. There are 
sixteen from St. Petersburg and three from 
Moscow; and some from the Russian 
provinces. 


The Turin Exhibition. 


According to “ La Construction Moderne” 


the architects stood well forward at the 


| Turin Exhibition of Arts this year. The 


English exhibitors were taken as a group 


| and awarded a diploma of honour, whilst 
another diploma was granted to Mr. G. © 


Macintosh, of Glasgow. Scotland, Pelgium, 
Germany, Italy, France and Austria all 
secured honours. A Vienna architect, Mr. P. 
Baumann, got the prize of £120 for a design 
for a modern villa. Of nine money prizes 
five went to architects. 
making the report says that Italy is probably 


at the moment the poorest country in archi- — 
| tectural design. 


“The wonderful attention 
given to interior design such as tapestry, &c., 
would make the shades of Ruskin and Morris 


| Tejoice,” says the writer of the review. 


A German Town Hall Competition. 


At an early date the Communal Adminis- ~ 


tration of Oberschoneweide, Germany, will 


receive designs, plans, &c., for the construc- — 
tion of a town hall, the cost of which is to © 


be 350,000 marks (£17,500). ‘There are three 
prizes offered of 2,500, 1,500 and 1,000 marks 


| (£125, £75 and £50) respectively to be 


awarded to the three best projects. 


,Contemporary Architecture in Romanic 


Switzerland. 

The “Schweitzerische Bauzeitung,” pub- 
lished usually in German, gives an article 
in French from the pen of M. Lambert, 
architect, on the above subject. 


Swiss have preserved their traditional charac- 
teristics in their town architecture, and have, 
so to speak, resisted the wholesale modernis- 
ing of their towns, as has been the case in so 


many places, though it would be an exaggera- — 


tion to say that Romanic Switzerland has 
an architecture of its own. The centres of 
architectural development are Geneva, Lau- 
sanne and Neuchatel, which towns have a 
particular “catchet.” They tend to resemble 


the French style, accounted for no doubt by 


the fact that most of the Swiss architects 


| have been educatea in Paris, but they have 


also had some educationin Germany. Never- 
theless the dominant characteristic is that 
of the French school, slightly modified by 
German influences, with a tendency to return 
to local traditions. There is a strong flavour 
in the buildings of the style of Louis XIII. 
and XVI., sometimes a little Renaissance, 
but never anything of the Middle Ages. 


Modern Gothic, as it is found in Germany, — 


is not to be seen in Romanic Switzerland 
any more than the Roman or the early 


_ Styles; and M. Lambert adds, perhaps with — 
| a touch of sarcasm, that there is not the 


tendency to express one’s ideas in ante- 
diluvian forms as is practised nowadays by 


| the Germans intheir monuments. M. Lambert — 


continues: “It appears thatthe French esprit 
has a higher opinion of the progress of art 


accomplished in the course of centuries, and ~ 


that it does not need to slake its thirst 
for novelties by presenting as ultra-modern 
Egyptian or Scandinavian imitation.” 


Additions to the Wigan Sanatorium were — 


opened last week. They include a scarlet- 
fever block consisting of two wards—for 


males and females—offices, and an enlarge- — 


ment of the administrative block. The archi- 
tect was Mr. W. Bolton, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Wilson & Co. 


The correspondent © 


He speaks 
| very favourably of the manner in which the 


of. 


- 
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New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
February 24th. 

1901.— Water and Steam Heating Plant.— 
25,035. P. Katz, 9, Clara Street, Cologne- 
Ehrenfeld, Germany. The supply of air to the 
furnace is automatically regulated by a float 
which is raised when the normal temperature 
and pressure are exceeded. 


1902.-—Tiles for Dyeing Vats.— 1,082. 


G: 


Hincucurrr, Quarry House, Skelmanthorpe, | 


Yorks. Dyeing vats are usually of wood 
lined with long white-glazed tiles jointed 


mill is stopped, and the pipe is cut off by | 
hand. The pipes may thus differ in length. 
To avoid this, according to this invention an 
automatic knife or cutting wire is provided 
which is released at the exact moment. 


Fireproof Floor - Covering.—3,261. Re 
ZELLENKA, 4, Jasomirgottstrasse, Vienna. The 
floor consists of sheet-iron plates on which 
is laid a coating of xylolithe (a mixture of 
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sawdust, burnt magnesite and magnesium | 


chloride). 


Hot - Water Systems. — 21,784. J. A. 
DonnELLY, 1,508, Pacific Street, Brooklyn, 


| New York. A hot-water system is fixed in 


with cement; but the cement becomes per- | 


meated with the dye and affects subsequent 


dyes. According to this invention, therefore, _ 


the tiles are jointed with lead, run in hot and 
smoothed off when cool. 


Drawing-Boards. —1,159. E. ELLison, 
- Sandy Bank, 53, Bolton Road, Irlams-o’-th’- 
Height, Manchester. The drawing-board 
has a strip of iron let into its edges, and a 
T-square is used having a series of magnets 
embedded in its head; thus preventing it 
becoming out of place or falling off the 
board. 

Curved Glass Tiles.— 1,599. C. H. THomp- 
son, Platt’s Glass Works, Amblecote, Stour- 
bridge; and the CrysTaLLinE Co., LTp., 67, 
Mosley Street, Manchester. The glass is not 
taken molten from the crucible and pressed 
into shape, but sheet-glass is put into a 
mould and heated till it is plastic; it is then 
pressed into bull-nose, angle, bead or other 
similar form. It is claimed that thin tiles can 
be produced in this way, that the cost is less, 
and that there is no risk of unequal cooling. 

Earthenware Pipes.—1,797. R. H. Smiru, 
“The Woodbines,” James Street, Nuneaton. 
Ordinarily an earthenware pipe is formed in 
a vertical die and pushed out downwards. 
When the full length has been ejected, the 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT BARNT 
GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HORACE G. BRADLEY, 
ARCHITECT. 


conjunction with a steam heating pipe. A 
substantially maximum temperature is thus 
secured throughout. 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow and will be open to opposition until 
March 3rd. A summary of the more impor- 
tant of them will be given next week. 


1901.—18,800, WRIGHTSON, treatment of 
town refuse. 26,561, Kippiz, fastenings for 
double doors. 


tary pipes. 2,518, Hopkin, combination sink, 
boiler and bath. 
tape measures. 2,522, 
WHITTAKER & Co. (1900), Lrtp., bricks or 
artificial stone blocks. 
SUNDERLAND, method of connecting pipes. 
3,117, LEGGoTT, apparatus for operating fan- 
lights. 3,122, CLayToN, recessing or grooving 
planes. 3,147, Hucues, door latches. 3,171, 
ELutotT, seats for closets, latrines, &c. 3,291, 
Doman, springs for doors. 4,660, RUNCORN 


CRAWLEY, production of lead oxide and the 
treatment of rough litharge and residues from 
the precipitation white-lead processes. 10,496, 


| Pearson, device for fixing knockers, &c. 


13,394, Mitwarp & WatTERMAN, iron brick 


machine die. 14.126, McDowatt, staying 
and securing rods in armoured concrete. 
17,369, Duonpy, artificial stone. 20,056, 
Lers, furnace for destruction of refuse. 
21,225, Bern & Anpams, urinals. 21,840, 
SCHLENTHEIM & Drespexer, Ltp., mosaic 
steps. 23,558, VANDER VEN & DrREESSEN, 
artificial marble. 23,750, Parker, distri- 
bution of sewage on filter beds. 24,299, 
Lecoort, fanlight casement openers. 


R.1.B.A. 


The President’s 


“At Home.” 


(®)? Monday evening at 9, Conduit Street, 
W., Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., held 


| the first of his ‘““At Homes” as president 
| of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


This is quite a new feature and proved a 
great success. A very large number of 
members were present, including many from 
the provinces, in all about 500. Hung on 
the walls of the rooms were the working 


| drawings of some of the late J. F. Bentley’s 
1902.—247, STANLEY, manufacture of sani- | 


2,519, Hotmes & Tyzack, | 
WHITTAKER & C. 


3,108, Burkitt & | 


work—the Church of the Holy Rood at 
Watford, Hammersmith Seminary, Beaumont 
Preparatory School, Braintree Convent, St. 
Mary’s, Chelsea, &c., &c., and two portraits. 
of the architect—one by W. X. Symons and 
the other by Le Brun—-were exhibited in the 
council chamber. The drawings themselves 
were of the greatest interest and many of 
them displayed most skilful draughtsman- 
ship. A few were by Bentley’s own hand, 
and altogether they formed one of the most 


| excellent collections that have been shown 
WuitE Leap Co., Lrp., Barton, Jones & | 


ii 


for some time. 


The House at Barnt Green illustrated on 
this page is to be built of sand bricks, white 
stucco and half timber. 
be about £2,000. 


The total cost will 


dine 
Alene 
Rajenian 


iil 
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SOME SEWAGE PURIFI- 
CATION EXPERIMENTS.* 


‘By J. CORBETT, M.S.I., Borough Engineer, 
Salford. 


HE Salford sewage experiments have 
continued almost without  inter- 
mission from May, 188g, to the present date. 
It is therefore impracticable to give any 
-complete account of them within the limits 
of a short paper, so I propose to speak some- 
what briefly and dogmatically of the results 
obtained by some of the most interesting 
of these experiments, passing by without 
‘reference numerous processes which did not 
-eventually prove suitable to our requirements. 
These requirements are dominated by our 
having to treat the sewage of a manufac- 
‘turing town of nearly 250,000 inhabitants, 
where trade wastes in great variety are 


admitted to the sewers, and where a large | 


quantity of mere land water enters the 
‘sewers. The sewage works were constructed 
about twenty years ago, ona site of only 34 
acres,and any additional land would be very 
costly and difficult to acquire. But we have 
the great advantage of a wharf on the ship 
canal adjoining the sewage works, from 
which sludge, &c., may be shipped to sea at 
a moderate cost. 
Webster’s Electrolytic Process 

of sewage purification was in many points 
the most unique, most scientific and most 
successful of the processes tried. Its cost was 
‘somewhat high, though by no means the 
highest considered practicable, and it would 
have been adopted for the Salford Sewage 
Works but for the inability of the company 
promoting it to finance so large a scheme. 

In this process no chemical precipitants 
-are used, but the sewage is passed between 
-cast-iron plates, alternately connected with 
the positive and negative wires of a dynamo. 
The effect of this is much like that of 
chemical precipitants, the sewage being 
separated into clear liquid and flocculent 


‘particles which subside into sewage-sludge | 


in ordinary precipitation tanks. The tank 
-effluent contains fine particles of sesqut-oxide 
-of iron which give it a rust tint, but this can 
be readily removed by rapid filtration through 
-a fine sand and gravel filter, resulting in a 
perfectly bright and almost pure filtrate. 
About half the cost of working is for power 


to produce the electricity required, so this | 


‘process might be cheap in a place where 
water-power was available. The company’s 
offer was to treat the Salford sewage for 
twenty years at 60s. 3d. per million gallons, 
they providing all plant, &c., and the plant 
to be transferred at a valuation on the end 
-of the term. 


The ‘International’? Process, 
cusing ‘‘ferozine’”’ as a _ precipitant and 
“polarite” in the Alters, was tried three 


times very exhaustively. In my opinion the 
promoters of this process did much good by 


convincing people that sewage-tank effluent | 


could be satisfactorily purified by filtration ; 
but our experience has been that “ polarite” 
‘has not the valuable qualities claimed for it, 
-and that better results can be obtained from 
the cheapest available materials, such as 
crushed clinkers, cinders, coke-breeze, &c. 
A great number of 
Precipitation Processes, ; 

depending on special chemical precipitants, 
were tried, generally on the full daily flow 
of 8,009,000 to 10,000,000 gals. in our old pre- 
cipitation tanks, twelve in number, of about 
5,000,000 gals. capacity; generally using six 
tanks only in series, giving 2,500,000 gals., or 
about one-quarter of a day’s flow of working 
capacity; the other tanks being meantime 
emptied of sludge. Other experiments were 
tried in small tanks made to a scale of one- 
hundredth the capacity of the large tanks, 


* A paper read before the 1902 Congress of the Sanitary 
Anstitute at Manchester. 


and used with a proportionate flow of 
100,000 gals. per day. 

The results obtained in the small tanks 
with some of these special precipitants were 
really excellent, almost reaching the standard 
of the Mersey and Irwell Joint Board of one 
grain of oxygen required per gallon in a four 
hours’ permanganate test. But no process 
produced equally good results in the large 
tanks, though I think that in some cases 
this was merely due to not having efficient 
machinery for mixing the precipitants with 
the sewage. 

We thoroughly tested 


Spence’s Aluminoferric 


in comparison with lime, especially as to the 
alleged great reduction in the sludge from 
the use of this special precipitant. The 
results proved that the density of the sludge 
was considerably decreased, but the bulk of 
sludge was proportionately increased, while 
the tank effluent was very similar. In our 
case this was a disadvantage, as we dispose 
of the sludge by shipping it to sea in a 
sludge steamer, where the bulk of sludge is 
the basis of cost, and the density of the 


sludge, within ordinary limits, does not 


affect the cost of disposal. 


The best and cheapest results have been 


attained by the use of lime and a salt of | 


iron, either sulphate of iron (that is, copperas) 
or chlorate of iron, or some special persalt of 
iron. 

We now prepare the lime very carefully 
by the help of special machinery, first slaking 
the lime in circular pans with revolving 
stirrers; then passing the pan contents 
through a screen to separate out any stones, 
&c., and thence to other pans like mortar 
mills, with crushing rollers which promote 
the slaking of any hard granules of lime; 
the milk of lime being finally mixed with 


the whole flow of sewage in a tank with | 


a revolving mixer, where a great turmoil 
is made by the flow from the pumping 
engines, by which about 85 per cent. of our 
flow of sewage has to be raised 3o0ft. to the 
precipitation tanks. 

The salts of iron are dissolved in a small 
tank by the help of steam, and then added 
to the flow of sewage about 7ooft. from the 
lime mixer; the stream passing from the iron 
mixing almost directly into the precipitation 
tanks. 

The above-described precipitation system 
may seem antiquated in this era of septic 
tanks and contact beds, but our special 
circumstances render this more economical 
than any alternative I have yet studied. We 
have to deal with an old sewage works with 
precipitation tank of adequate size, and with 
only a moderate area available for filter beds 
or other appliances. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance to concentrate our work 
within a limited area; and as sludge can be 
sent to sea at the cost of less than 8d. per 
ton, it is cheaper to dispose of it thus than 
by the use of extensive contact beds, tanks, 
or other apparatus entailing heavy cost for 


construction and the use of valuable land. 


The ultimate purification of the sewage 
by filters, or bacteria beds as they are now 
properly called, is also materially affected by 
the necessity for concentrated action. 

I have come to the conclusion that for all 
densely-populated districts tanks and filters 
of one kind or another are preferable to 
sewage farms, and are more economical, 

I also definitely conclude that no patent 
material for the construction of sewage filters 
is worth its cost, and that mere cinders, 
which can be obtained cheaply anywhere 
where coal is the ordinary fuel, are probably 
the very best material for such filters or 
bacteria beds. 

I will now briefly trace our 


Filtration Experiments, 


only premising that while these filters were 
on trial we were also trying various precipi- 


| two, some with one, and some ventilated 


tation systems in the tanks; so that the tank 
effluent was sometimes of bad quality, but 
generally fairly good. Analyses were made — 
daily of samples taken about hourly, and I 
will give averages of the results attained, as 
a full detailed account would be too lengthy, 
These filters have always been used on the 
trickling system, with open outlet for filtrate 
and spent air. We never tried the system of — 
filling, standing full, and then emptying, as — 
it seems to me illogical, and does not deal 
with so large a flow as the trickling system. 
After about twelve months’ comparison of 
couples of filters, each of 14 sq. yds. area 
formed respectively of gravel, of coke-breeze, 
and of cinders, the cinders proved slightly 
the most efficient. 
We tried distribution over the filter surface 
by embedded troughs and a 3in. top of fine 
sand, but this soon got clogged and had to be 
renewed each month or two. o | 
We then tried troughs about 1ft. above the _ 
surface, with small holes about 2ft. apart, 
and bits of board to break the small streams 
into drops over the surface. These did very 
well, but hindered the daily raking of the ~ 
filter surface which we found requisite to 
ensure proper aération. » | 
We now begun to use roughing filters, 
made of 3ft. depth of gravel, or of small 
broken granite, to intercept any particles of 
wood, rag, straw, &c., in the precipitation 
tank effluent, and thus prevent their choking 
the surface of the final aérated filter-beds. 
Finding the distribution by sprinklers very 
efficient, we removed the former top stratum 
of sand, and made all the future filters of one 
grade from top to bottom, that is, between 
riddles of two wires and of six wires to the 
lineal inch, but with a few inches of coarser 
material on the floor tiles. i 
We then tried sprinkler jets set in pipes 
about 1ft. above the surface, and worked 
under about 4ft. head of water. This system 
proved far the best in every way, but our 
first jets, though very efficient, were imper- — 
fect in that they dribbled somewhat and 
formed pools on the surface below each jets; 
these were simple upright nozzles of about — 
gin. diameter, with brass discs or tones over — 
them to break the stream into drops. Our 
second type of sprinkler jet was formed with — 
2tin. holes inclined towards each other like — 
an old-fashioned gas-jet; this was somewhat 
better but dribbled slightly. Ultimately we 
got a jet where the water is set whirling by - 
passing through inclined holes in, the lower 
part of the jet before reaching the top outlet, — 
and this whirling movement throws out the © 
water in a very fine spray over a circle of 
about 12ft. diameter; and as the jets are 
spaced oft. apart north and south and 
5ft. 2in. apart east and west, the whole 
surface is very evenly sprinkled. But these 
jets are rather more difficult to clean out 
than the simpler ones, and all show a slight 
tendency to become coated with lime, more — 
especially if a large quantity of this material — 
is used as a precipitant. } 
We tried filters about 5ft. deep with three — 
ventilated spaces in the height, some with — 


only at the floor outlet. We also tried filters 
8ft. deep, one with three intermediate ven- 
tilated floors and the outlet floor, the other — 
with only the outlet floor. These floors were 
made of tiles or slates supported on bricks, 
and with couples of vent-pipes to each floor. — 
The best results were obtained from the ~ 
filters without any intermediate floors. 

We tried filters in one height of cinders, 
one of 3ft. 6in. depth, one of 5ft. and one of 
Sft. depth. The 8ft. one proved decidedly 
the best, more especially when reasonably — 
worked; but when overworked with some- — 
what foul tank-effluent all the filters gave — 
inferior filtrates, and for a time the 8ft. was — 
worse than the 5ft., but on the average it — 
was undoubtedly the best. 

From the first we proposed 500 gals. per 
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sq. yd. per day, or about 2,500,000 gals. per 

acre, as the standard flow to be treated; but 
after gradually raising the daily flow during, 
say, twelve hours to this pitch, we in- 
creased it with two of the sft. filters up to 
1,400 gals. per day, or 7,030,000 gals. per 
acre, before the filtrate became definitely 
below the standard of 1 grain of oxygen 
per gallon in a four hours’ test. Two 8it. 
filters were worked for about a year at 
509 gals in twelve hours, leaving twelve 
hours resting time per day. They were then 
worked about twenty-three hours per day at 
1,000 gals per sq. yd. fora year, with a few 


steam pump supplying them. The filtrate 
channel from these filters became coated with 
a bright-green growth, considered to be a 
sign of a good filtrate; but a small quantity 
of sewage fungus appeared at times in the 
outlet pipes. 
The quality of the tank effluent put on the 
filters had a very direct effect on the quality 
of the filtrates, so much so that the efficiency 
of the filters for the very heavy flows here 


“ 


_ good tank-effluent to deal w-th, and there- 
fore we tried various ways of using the tanks 
in order to obtain the best possible taak- 
effluent. 

We found definitely that whenever sludge 
_ was allowed to accumulate in the tanks an 
inferior effluent resulted. This appeared to 
be due firstly to the loss of tank-capacity 
from the mass of sludge collected in the 


this sludge, and its rising on gas bubbles 
into the upper part of the tanks, thus seriously 

_ fouling the sewage in the tanks. 
I believe the best results would be obtained 


tanks, and secondly to the putrefaction of | 
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by removing the sludge from the tanks daily, | 


and this should be done while the tanks are 


| in use by suitable apparatus of which several 


types are available. 


_ ” Having originally a dozen precipitation | 
tanks, we made arrangements for using eight | 


or ten of them separately, each with one- 


eighth or one-tenth the. flow of sewage; we | 


also tried four couples of tanks, each dealing 
with one-fourth of the low. The remaining 
tanks being meantime cleared of sludge. 
We generally used the tanks as one series of 


_ six, the other six being meantime cleaned. 


slight intermissions during repairs of the | 


recorded deepened on their having a fairly | 


They were once tried all twelve in series. 
The chemical analyses showed but slight 
differences in the effluents from these various 
systems, and slightly the best effluent was 
obtained from six tanks used in series. 

The tanks, in each set of six, had originally 
a fall of 3in. from tank to tank, but this 
appeared to interfere with the precipitation, 
ania great improvement was effected by 


constructing a dam at the outlet of one set — 


so as to submerge these falls, and make one 
pool from end to end of the six tanks. 

All our tanks were eventually altered by 
lowering their division walls about 3ft., so 


as to make a very quiet pool from end to 


end; but as two tanks were required for use 
as roughing filters, each tank is now made 
from five of the original tanks. 


the chemical precipitants formerly used now 
proves sufficient to give a satisfactory effluent. 
This is with sludge removal once a week, in 
place of once a fortnight or once a month as 
previously practised. So it seems certain 
that if the sludge were removed once a day 
still better results would be obtained. 

This tank-effluent is passed through rough- 


The result | 
_ has been remarkably successful ; less than half 
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ing filters of gravel 3ft. deep, similar to those 
used during nearly all the filtration experi- 
ments. The special use of these roughing 
filters is to intercept particles of rag, wood, 
straw, &c., which would tend to choke the 
surface of the final filters. 

During the experiments it was found that 
75 per cent. of the matters in suspension 
were thus removed from the tank-effluent. 
This result was attained when the roughing 
filters had a reversed current upward washing 
each day, and had the gravel dug out and 
washed under a stream of water about there 
times a week. 

Up to the present time the permanent 
roughing filters have not been provided with 
washing apparatus, except mere upward 
washing, and recent analyses showed that 
they are intercepting only from 25 to 50 per 
cent., instead of 75 percent., of the matters 
in suspension. 

Thus the sewage works are still incomplete 
and the excellent results attained during the 
many years of experimenting are not yet 
attained in the daily working on a large 
scale. 

When the requisite machinery, &c., is 
provided for removing sludge from the 
precipitation tanks and for washing and 


_ raking the roughing filters and bacteria beds, 


I have no doubt that results as good as those 
from the experiments will be obtained with 
the whole flow of sewage, and even with a 
considerable addition of storm-water at 
times; and thus these long-continued experi- 
ments will result in a sewage purification 
system more economical in first cost, and 
probably also in working cost, than any 
system yet adopted in a large manufacturing 
town. 
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Heysiones. 
The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now 
amounts to about £233,000. 

The London Drawing and Tracing Office, 
98, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., has just issued 
its calendar for 1903. 

Extensive new Naval Barracks at Chatham 
are being constructed at a cost of about half 
a million sterling. 

The next Exhibition of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club will be devoted to ancient 
Greek art: marbles, bronzes, terra-cotta, 
gems, &c. It will be opened in May. 

The Annual Exhibition of the R.1.B.A. 
Designs and Drawings for the Institute 
prizes and studentships 1902-03 will be held 
from Tuesday, January 2oih, till Saturday, 
January 31st, at the Alpine Club (entrance in 
Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.), from ro to 
8 each day. 

Herr Methesius, the present technical 
attaché to the German Embassy in London, 
who last year had the degree of Doctor con- 
ferred on him at Dresden for a work on 
English Architecture, has been appointed 
head of a new Department of ‘lechnical 
Education at the Berlin Board of Trade. 


Truro Cathedral: Closed to Visitors after 
January 17th.— In consequence of the laying 
of the flooring of the nave of Truro Cathedral, 
the local building committee announce that 
after Saturday, January 17th, the permission 
hitherto granted to visitors to inspect the new 
building will be withdrawn until further 
notice. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.— A lecture 
on “Mosaic Work” was delivered by Mr. 
C. Harrison Townsend on January 5th. Mr. 
Townsend dealt fairly fully with mosaic 
work among the Romans and its gradual 
adoption in the decorating of churches and 
cathedrals throughout Europe. There was a 
large attendance. 

The Glasgow Architectural Association 
held a meeting on January 6th, when Mr. A. 
N. Malcolm read a paper on “ Belgium and 
its Cities,” illustrated by a large number of 
limelight views taken by himself. The 
president announced the result of the com- 


petition for his prize, Mr. A. F. Duncan’s | 


i ketches bei laced first, while | : : 
eee Coe gree. ne ae | mondwike; Messrs. Bagshaw will provide 


Mr. Whyte was awarded the monthly prize. 


Architect’s Life of Poverty.—A pathetic 
career recently closed with the death from 
apoplexy of George Nineham Moon, which 


occurred ina common lodging-house. During | 
the inquest at Southwark deceased’s son | 


stated that his father was an architect and 
surveyor. His father received a college edu- 
cation, and how he had come down to his 
present circumstances witness could not say. 


Glasgow Technical College Architectural | 


Craftsmen’s Society.—A lecture on ‘The 
Minute Structure and Methods of 
tinguishing the Species of Wood” was 


delivered before the members of this Society | 


on January oth by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliott, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Botany. Mr. C. 
Ernest Munro presided. The lecture, which 
was illustrated by models and lantern and 
microscopic slides, was most interesting and 
instructive. 

The Arts and Crafts Society, whose seventh 
exhibition opens at the New Gallery this 
week, was founded about fifteen years ago 
through the efforts of a group of artists and 
designers, among whom Messrs. Walter Crane, 
Cobden-Sanderson, Heywood Sumner, W. R. 
Lethaby and W.A.S. Benson were prominent. 
All were workers in the movement of which 
William Morris was the originator, though 
according to his biographer, Mr. J. W. 
Mackail, Morris himself took no share what- 
ever in the origination of the Arts and Crafts 
Society—in fact he rather threw cold water 
on the scheme. 


Dis- | 
; | work of the profession would be for the 


Christ’s Hospital Chapel, Horsham, which 


| is now practically complete, will accommo- 


date 820 boys. 


A Mural Monument to the Memory of Dr. 
Martineau has been erected in Little Portland 
Street Unitarian Chapel, London. It was 
unveiled on Saturday. 


A new Roman Catholic School at Loch- 
gelly, Fifeshire, is being erected from designs 
by Mr. William Birrell, architect, of Kirk- 
caldy. 

The Western Theological College at 
Bristol intend to build a new home for 
themselves from designs by Mr. H. Dare Bryan, 
F.R.IB.A., of Bristol. The building will 
have two wings and a central tower between 
them goft. high. It will be of brick with 
stone dressings, and is estimated to cost 
£20,000. 


Two Statues for Mr. C. Schwab, the 
American millionaire, are being executed by 
M. Géréme. One represents metallurgic 
science in the form of a woman classically 
draped ; the other depicts metallurgic execu- 
tion—a stalwart ironworker wielding the 
instruments of his trade. Both statues are to 
be of bronze and larger than life-size. 


Professor Aitchison’s Academy Lectures. 
— Professor Aitchison, R.A., will devote his 
series of six lectures at the Royal Academy, 
commencing on February 16th, to the 
consideration of ‘Metallic Architecture : 
Enamelled Terra-Cotta: and Colour.” Any 
exhibitor at last year’s Academy can obtain 
a ticket for these lectures on application to the 


_ secretary, Burlington House, Piccadilly, W. 


Lanchester Cottage Homes Scheme.—The 
Lanchester Board of Guardians have now 
begun to carry out their scheme for the 
erection of cottage homes, the architects of 
which are Messrs. Newcombe & Newcombe, 
of Newcastle, who were awarded the first 
premium in competition. Lanchester Work- 


| house is also to undergo considerable altera- 


tions. 


The Union Mills, Batley, recently destroyed 
by fire, are to be rebuilt according to plans 
prepared by Messrs. Hanstock & Son, archi- 
tects, of Batley ; but all the contracts have 
not yet been let. The slater’s work will be 
carried out by Mr. Jonas Thornton, of Heck- 


the ironwork; and Messrs. Walshaw & Wood 
will carry out the plumbing. 


The Chair of Architecture at the Man- 
chester Technical School.—At last week’s 
meeting of the Manchester City Council, 
Alderman Sir James Hoy said the arrange- 
ment for the joint support of a chair of 
architecture by Owehs College and the School 
of Technology was satisfactory. The school 
had greater facilities for carrying out the 
practical details of architectural work than 
Owens College could possibly have, and the 


benefit of both institutions. 


A Carriage Factory at Leighton Buzzard 
has been erected for Messrs. Morgan & Co., 
Ltd., carriage builders, of Long Acre, London. 
The works are on the site of a former factory 
destroyed by firelast year. The new buildings 
are of one storey only (skylights being 
provided the whole length of the roofs) and 


| are glazed with Messrs. Pilkington’s wired 


glass throughout. All the departments 
communicate with each other and have 
Messrs. Mather and Platt’s armoured fireproof 
doors, which are self-closing in case of fire. 
Building operations were commenced at the 
end of September and the factory was again 
in use in less than three months. The 
architects were Messrs, S. & A. H. Salisbury, 
of Harpenden, and the builders Messrs. 
Phillips & Blake, of Harpenden. The heat- 
ing system is being carried out by Messrs. 
Jones & Attwood, of Stourbridge. 


| the west front, and the work of restoring 


| Wanted.—An international prize has been 


_ and Istria to the person who composes. the 


The Year-Book of the Society of Architects 
for 1903 has just been issued. Its price 
1S 25. q 

Proposed new Town Hall for Stockport. 
The Stockport Town Council have decided 
that the proposed new Town Hall shall not 
cost more than £60,000, to contain a public 
hall capable of seating 2,000 persons, in’ 
addition to council chamber, committee-— 
rooms and accommodation for the various — 
departments of the Corporation. 


New Motor Works at Chiswick.—The 
Thornycroft Steam Waggon Co. are just 
completing their motor works and offices at 
Hogarth Lane, Chiswick. The buildings” 
comprise a very large addition of factory 
space. Messrs. Scott & Hansom, of 10, 
Basinghall Street, E.C., are the architects. 
and Mr. S. Hunt is the builder. 


Venetian Buildings.—A crack in two arches — 
of the Procuratie Vecchie, on the Piazza o 
St. Mark, Venice, erected four hundred years 
ago, occurred on January 8th. Some mortar 
was removed in order that the state of the 
roof might be examined, and it was found — 
that some of the bricks were no longer 
holding together, and that a portion of the ~ 
facade had become detached. 


York Minster: Scaffolding removed from 
North-West Tower.— The whole of the 
immense structure of scaffolding which for 
the past three years has been an eyesore at 
the north-west tower of York Minster has now — 
been removed, and this tower stands clear 
of any obstruction. The staging has been 
erected in front of the south-west tower and — 


these parts will go on simultaneously. 


St. Mark’s Campanile: Music for a Poem ~ 
offered by a committee of ladies from Trieste — 


best musical score to a poem entitled “Pro — 
San Marco e Divo Sansovino,” which was 
selected as the best poem among many sent — 
up some time ago ina private competition © 
started in aid of the fund for the restoration 
of the Campanile of St. Mark. The prize — 
consists of a thousand crowns in gold, a 

picture and a diploma of honour. | ; 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—The 
president (Mr. A. Hunter Crawford) delivered — 
the first of a series of papers on the ‘ Building — 
of a House” on Wednesday last. The papers 
deal with an actual building, and are in- — 
tended to bring the methods of construction 
definitely and clearly before the members of - 
the Association. Last Wednesday Mr. Craw- 
ford traced the erection of the house from the 
time an application was made to the local — 
authorities until the foundations were laid, — 
and the building brought up to the damp- 
course level. ; 


ST. LEONARD’S— 
CHURCH, ST. ANDREWS. 


HE plan of this church, which is illus- 
Ak trated on the preceding page, consists 
of along nave and one side-aisle, with an 
apse at the end of the nave for the com- 
munion table, and one at the end of the side- 
aisle which serves as a baptistery. It is 
intended to decorate the vaults of these 
apses in mosaic or fresco. The organ and 
choir are situated in the base of the tower. 
The style adopted is Norman, richly decorated 
and moulded, and the walls throughout are 
finished in finely-tooled ashlar. The roofs 
are of dressed timber open to the ridge. 
Vestries and session-room are also provided. 
The church accommodates 480 persons, and 
will cost about £5,000. The architect 1s 
Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, of 95, Bath 


Street, Glasgow. 


ing of the Watch Committee. 
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Builders Notes. 


Ninety-eight Building Societies were dis- 
solved during 1901. The total deficiency 
was £94,119, and the total amount realized 
£952,874. 

New School, Hilda Road, Canning 
Town, E.—The West Ham School Board 
have accepted the tender (£20,925) of Messrs. 
Gregor & Son for the erection of this building. 


Bradford’s New Baths.—lIt is stated that 
most of the tenders for the erection of new 
central baths in Bradford have now been let, 
and that they are considerably under the first 
estimate of £34,000. 


Messrs. Easton & Co., Ltd., engineers, of 
Broad Sanctuary Chambers, London, S.W., 
have secured the order for the complete in- 
stallation of electric lifts (nineteen in number) 
for the new Midland Grand Hotel at Man- 
chester, now in course of construction. 


The Tenders for the New Manchester Fire 
Station were opened at last Thursday’s meet- 
They were 
referred to asub-committee for consideration, 
with power to select the most suitable, 
subject to the approval of the council. 


Coincidence in Names.—The contractors 
for the demolition of Newgate are Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers, and the gentleman who 
is acting as clerk is a Mr. Scrubbs. A few 
years ago the contractor for the pulling down 
of the King’s Head, Old Jewry, was Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Subways in New London Streets.—The 
London County Council are constructing 
subways in all new thoroughfares in the 
metropolis, and in others where the scheme 
is practicable, through which all the gas and 
water mains, electric cables and telephone 
wires willrun. The roadway in the Strand 
near the Law Courts has just been closed so 
that the Council may commence to excavate 
a subway along the new frontage as far as 
Wellington Street. 

Building at Sunderland in 1902. — The 
annual report of the Sunderland Building 
Committee shows that during the year 1yo2 
the plans presented for new houses and other 


buildings numbered 173, of which 163 were 


approved. The 163 represent 793 houses, of 
which 188 were to be one storey in height, 
352 one anda half storeys, and 253 two or 
more storeys. Nineteen estate or street plans 
were before the Committee, and fourteen 
of these received approval. Certificates of 
completion were given in respect of 530 


_ houses. 


The Timber Trade in 1902.—The annual 
teviews by the leading firms engaged in the 
timber trade show that the past year was, 


unlike its predecessor, on the whole, a fairly | 


favourable one for importers and retailers of 
the various descriptions of wood. In the 


' preceding year prices had fallen heavily, and 


disastrous losses were sustained by many 
importers. In September, however, an im- 
provement set in, owing to the cessation of 
the vast supplies which had been pouring 
into the country, and, the efforts made to 
curtail the influx of timber having proved 
successful, the market became distinctly 
healthier in the early part of last year. 
Despite the fact that the Cape demand 
proved very disappointing to shippers, prices 
advanced in July to the level at which they 
have remained practically ever since. 
further rise has been prevented by a heavy 
stream of importation, lasting throughout 
August, September and October, and, for the 
first time for some years, by symptoms of a 
weakening demand for consumption. During 
the past year the total value of the wood 
imported into the United Kingdom, accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade returns, was 
£25,189,000, as compared with £24,599,000 
in the preceding twelve months, {27,877,000 


| the end of February 


Any | 
| level has risen to a height of 123{t. from the 


in 1900, and £24,232,000 in 18g9. Last 
‘year’s total, though larger than that of the 
year before, was, Messrs. Foy, Morgan & Co. 
state, sufficiently limited to assist in the 
process of reducing the abnormal stocks held 
here since the heavy import of 1900. 


Engineering Noles. 


An extensive Improvement at Yarmouth is 
being carried out south of the harbour by 
extending the parade, laying-out gardens on 
top of the cliffs, and erecting shelters in the 
slopes facing the sea. 

The Planimeter.—The paper on the plani- 
meter, explained simply without mathematics, 
which was read by Mr. W. J. Tennant, 
A.M.LC.E., before the Institution of Junior 
Engineers in December last, has now been 
republished as a small pamphlet. 

Dover’s Electric Supply.—A ratepayers’ 
meeting was held at Dover last week to 
consider the proposal of the Corporation to 
take over the electricity supply undertaking 
at a cost of £155,000. There was much 
opposition, and after the mayor had declared 
carried the resolution in favour of the pro- 
posal, a poll of the town was demanded. 
This will cost about £500. 

A new Sea Wall and Promenade at Clee- 
thorpes is to be constructed by Messrs. J. & 
M. Patrick, Wandsworth. It will continue 
on to the promenade and wall owned by the 
Great Central Railway Co. The cost will 
be £12,278, and the contractors undertake to 
complete the work within ten months from 
the date they receive instructions to com- 
mence operations. When completed the 
new promenade will be known as “ King’s 
Parade,” and will be about 64oyds. long. 

The Andrew Carnegie Research Scholar- 
ship.—Applications for this scholarship must 
‘be sent in before February 28th next. Can- 
didates, who must be under thirty-five years 
of age, must apply on a special form before 
to the secretary of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, at 28, Victoria Street, 
S.W. The object of the scheme is not to 
facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but to 
enable students who have passed through a 
college curriculum, or have been trained in 
industrial establishments, to conduct re- 
searches in the metallurgy of iron and steel 
and allied subjects, with the view of aiding 
its advance or its application to industry. 
Last year the Andrew Carnegie gold medal 
was awarded to Dr. J. A. Mathews, New 
York, and scholarships (each of the value of 
f100) were awarded to O. Boudouard 
(Paris), W. Campbell (New York), A. Campion 
(Cooper’s Hill), P. Longmuir (Manchester), 
E. Schott (Berlin) and F. H. Wigham 
(Wakefield). 

The First of Two Artesian Wells which 


_ are being sunk at Salisbury House, London 


Wall, is completed, and has proved con- 


_clusively that there is practically an in- 
| exhaustible supply of water under London. 
_ The two bore holes are 74in. in diameter, 

and 450ft. deep. The strata passed through 


are as follows :—Grey ballast, 3ft.; dark grey 
clay, 36ft.; dark grey clay and stones, 24ft. ; 


_ dark grey clay, 47[t.; grey sand and mottled 


clay, 2ft.; mottled clay, 31ft.; mottled clay 
and hard pebbles, 3ft.; green sand and 
pebbles, 17ft.; hard grey sand, 11ft.; live 
grey sands, 28ft.; black pebbles, 2ft.; chalk 
and flints, 246ft.; total, 450ft. The water 


surface. The deep well pumps are of special 
design, so as to be noiseless, and they will be 
tun with electric motors. An _ elaborate 
system of storage has been provided at the 
top of the building and in the basement, the 
water being kept in circulation with dupli- 
cate sets of electrically-driven pumps. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. Alfred 
Williams & Co., of Artesian Works, Bow, E. 


Masfers and Men. 


_The Bricklayers of Coalville are con- 
sidering a notice sent by the Master-Builders’ 
Association as to a reduction of a 4d. an 
hour in wages, to commence in April. The 
feeling is against reduction, and in view of 
the building operations usual in Spring the 
men are likely to hold out. They are now 
paid at the rate of 84d. an hour. 


New Companics. 


Metropolitan Brick Co. (Blomfontein), 


Registered with objects as indicated by the 
title. Capital £1,500 in £1 shares. Regis- 
tered office: 50, Pier Road, Erith, Kent. 


Manchester Granite Flag Co., Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with 
C. Musker & A. Musker, and anotheragreement 
with Charles & Arthur Musker (1gor), Ltd., 
and to carry on the business therein referred 
to. Capital £2,000 in £1 shares. Registered 
office: Delamere Road, Levenshulme, Man- 
chester. 


Current Markel Prices, 


FORAGE. 


fase dd.) eee Sanas 
Beans s0 AG per qr. i199 eras 
Clover, best sie perload 410 0 i oy 10) 
Hay, best .. te we do. eet i) 510 0 
Sainfoin mixture ee do. Cee FAG 
Straw 50 do. S310 118 o 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French per cwt. I 311 _ 
Colza Oil, English a do. tim4) 0 = 
Copperas .. perton 2 00 _ 
Lard Oil .. 50 percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, ground, car- 
bonate .. do, I 4 10 ~ 
Do. red.. 56 do, Io 43 
Linseed Oil, barrels do. 1) 7h) — 
Petroleum, American .. per gal o o 6 oo 6% 
Do. Russian. do. OO: 48 0) On as 
Pitch ae : .. perbarrel o 7 O — 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 6 3 0 — 
Soda, crystals perton 3 2 6 20 aro 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt. 110 3 TWTrO 
Tar, Stockholm .. -. perbarrel 1x I 6 — 
Turpentine wepencwi ©2 <r 9 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 67 0 0o — 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. 5 do, 6 5 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet ; do. EX) § OF EE 10) O 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. da Ere Se Om, th 72 GC 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. ere do, Tipe?) Ou ti x00 0 
Do. sheet, English 3lb. 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 10 O — 
Do. pipe .. cis Be do. 14 00 = 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to6in. per ton Gg) 5, 0 — 
Do. floorbrads.. oie do. 9).01 0 — 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. do. ee ae) 6 5 0 
Do. do. Mild bars do. 610 oO 710) 00 
Tin, Foreign a do. 126 5 0 12615 0 
Do. English ingots do. 127 0 © 127 2 6 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do 24 0 0 -- 
Do. do. Vieille Montaign do, 24 0 0 — 
Do. Spelter a ia do. 20 0 0 20 2 6 
TIMBER, 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 3) 0: 6 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. do, San 0 6 5.0 
Do. Pitch : do. 3 Om cr ae) 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg te do. 8 10 oO _ 
Deals, Archangelznd & 1stperP.Std. 10 5 0 I5 5 9 
Do, do, 4th &3rd do, To. 59.0. 2 12) 75750: 
Do, do, unsorted do, 5 12) 6) (6 1090 
Do, Riga ae Be do. 615-0 1210 0 
Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do. 16 I0 Oo — 
Deals, Petersburg 2ndYell.perP.Std.9 0 0 17 5 © 
Do. do. White do. 1315 06 IF 1070 
Do. Swedish .. vs do. 5.15, 0 16758 
Do. White Sea ve do. 215 0 215 Shao 
Do, Quebec Pine, rst., do. 715.0 8 5 © 
Do. do. end.. do. 13,0 0 — 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 810 'G 3 19 96 
Do. Canadian Spruce 1st do. — IZ 010 
Do. do. 3rd & 2nd do, 9 6 0 0 § 08 
Do. New Brunswick .. do, 715 0 8 0 oO 
Battens, all kinds ». Per P; Std. 6.10 0 Z25e0 
Flooring Boards rin. pre- 
pared, rst +» persquare o g 9 ° 6 
Do. 2nd 5h ‘ do O 7.9) SOntuea 
Do. 3rd &... do O73 990 
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xi 
e 
Complete Lisf of Confracis Open. 
Ete ala WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. 
BUILDING: 
Jan... 15 | Pentre, Glamorgan—Alterations, &c. <a ae fe Building Committee er 
” 15 Manchester —Three pairs of Semi-detached Cottages .. Guardians ieee eas ae AG 
” 15 Bovevagh, Ireland—Alterations, &c. ae 8 ae Building Committee ag 
" 15 | Lanchester—Cottages. .. a a A fs vs Guardians .. aed aes ae 
” 16 | Ashton-under-Lyne—Conveniences ove n¢ a8 Corporation 3 ye AD 
” 16 | Kendal — Walls, &c. ; _ 35 Corporation... a ri 78 
L 16 | Canterbury—Repairs, &c. .. oe a Borough Asylum .. as 
» 16 | Water Fulford, near York—Asylum.. : 
rf 16 | London. E.—Four Cubicles, &c. St. George’s - in - the - East 
Guardians. 
” 17 | London, N.—Alterations, &c. Urban District Council .. 
rs 19 | Swansea—Stone Facing ete ee aa ss nd Town Council 4 4 a8 od 
” 1g | Wemyss Bay and Inverkip, Scotland—Station Buildings Caledonian Railway Co... ue 
” 19 Harelaw, ' urham—Bridge .. xe 5a oie An | Weardale Rural District Council 
” 19 | Merthyr Tydfil—Cottages te Bronheulog Building Club 
Ay 19 | Rochdale—Dressing Boxes, &c. .. | Public Baths Committee... ite 
” 20 | Shrewsbury—Abutments, &c. ye | Joint Committee .. se oF 
| Station. 
" 20 | Londonderry—Branch Premises and Hall 56 Be ie —- 
a 20 | London, S.E.—Car Shed aie e aA dio ne London County Council .. es 
4) 20 | London, N.—Stables, &c. .. A oe an ate Urban District Council .. 
" 20 | Lanchester—Outbuildings .. A a8 a Guardians an Aa an 
in 20 | London, N.E.—Dwellings .. 48 AA | London County Council .. er 
“ 20 | Devizes—Ward.. ois te se A Pic | Lunatic Asylum ae AG 
” 22 | Camborne, Cornwall—Offices and Fire Station | Urban District Council .. A 
re 22 Middleton, Lancs—Post Offic a — 
4 24 | Edinburgh—School se ie School Board 
* 24 | Leeds—Retort Houses iis se Gas Committee 
nN 24 | Sunderland—Church and Schools .. : | 
ht 24 | Birmingham—Bricks ki ee ae a : | Public Works Committee 
a 24 | Langley Park, near Durham—Workmen’s Club.. : | Committee .. is as 
” 25 | Onllwyn, Wales—Alterations, &c. .. . ats ss Dylais Higher School Board 
i 26 | Walthamstow—School, &c. .. 3 School Board ty te ore 
26 | London, S.W.—Convenience Borough Council ., oe 50 
» 30 | Birmingham—Cottages 36 | Corporation.. + + | 
*» 31 | Bexley Heath, Kent—Adaptation | Urban District Council .. 
Feb, 6 | Cape fown—Locks .. ve | | 
+ 6 | The Needles, Isle of Wight Coast Guard Buildings 
” 9 | Walsall—School, &c. .. a0 we | School Board ae 
No date- | Winchester—House .. 0 oe == 
A | Swindon—Church, &c. Be Re mice 
¥ | Haworth, Yorks—Houses an Bg Se an — 
a Dunmow—Cottages .. a ne ye ae an — 
- Clacton-on-Sea .. W. Downey 
” Carlisle—Buildings Walter Scott ms a0 
” Bulwell, Notts—Additions Co-operative Society, Ltd, 
a Ashton-under-Lyne—Houses , > 
ENGINEERING: 
Jan 15 | Egremont, Cheshire—Electrical Plant .. A Wallasey U.D.C. .. AG 
*” 15 Milton-next-Sittingbourne—Waterworks.. Urban District Council .. | 
” 15 Shrewsbury—Altering Bridge, &c. Joint Committee as oo 
A 15 | Dublin —Barges .. a. ae Me ae -- Commissioners of Irish Lights .. | 
” 16 South Molton, Devon—Gasworks Extensions .. Town Council Aa Pe d 
” 16 | London, E.—Steam Dynamo iis : Stepney Borough Council 
» 7 Dundee— Boosters, &c. sie ste at a5 - | Gas Commissioners 
5 17 | Colchester—Wiring .. oe 5 Ae Ac ae | Committee of Hospital 
= 17 | Wigan—Adit Driving .. os ef Ne Corporation .. ap ae ry 
a 18 Mit Ghamr, Egypt—Ironwork Head Sluice } 
“5 19 London, S.E.—Arc Lamp Columns A Borough Counoil .. as | 
” 20 | Cowes, Isle of Wight—Bridge ok | Urban District Council ., An 
» 20 | Wealdstone—Sewage Outfall Works Urban District Council .. 0 
zo | London, E.—Bridge Reconstruction ae a -. | London County Council .. 
” zo | Erith, Kent—Filth Screens, Hydraulic Engines, &c. - | London County Council .. 
” zo | Street, Somerset—Waterworks .. oa Se Urban District Council 
a 20 | Liverpool—Pumps, &c. : 
on 20 | Liverpool—Waterworks on Corporation ata ae on 
” 21 Hull—Cars Js oy aé ae a | Corporation ., a5 = a 
a 21 | Wellington, New Zealand—Tramways, &c. City Council ity ee 7 
ij 21 | London, S.E.—Heatinz He A at Southwark Borough Council .. | 
nn 2r Amsterdam—Materials oe 
” 22 | Ipswich—River Work, &c. .. 56 | Corporation .. a4 ° 
” 23 | Atherton, Lancs—Switchboard, &c, A aie Urban District Council 
*F 23 | Doncaster—Boiler, &c. ae ae An ee a0 | Corporation .. 
rs 23 | Ipswich—Rolling Stock ae ne oe AO ae Corporation .. ae r 
re 24 | Burnham-on-Crouch—Lighting ., ne ob Ne Urban District Council 3 
mA 24 Scrabster, Caithness, Scotland—Harbour Extension .. | Harvour Trustees .. =e 
a 26 | Aberdeen—Railway Widening a me | Caledonian Railway Co. .. 
A 28 | London, S.W.—Timber Jetty | Chelsea Borough Council 
- 31 | Tynemouth—Batteries BS a 40 | Corporation .. oe +. + 
#) 31 | Smethw ick—Refuse Destructor ., AR | => | 
i; 31 Newcastle-on-Tyne—Launch aS a so . | Improvement Commissioners .. | 
Feb. 12 | Quayaquil, Ecuador, South America—Lighting.. . | Municipal Council.. Bs 
% 26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway xt Municipal Council .. ae its 
as 28 Singapore—Graving Dock Ne Fk te me . | Tanjong Pagar Dock Co,, Ltd... | 
No date Pontrhydyfen, Wales—Extending Slant .. 25 ate . | L. Howell & Co. .. 6 San 
FURNITURE: 
Jan 15 Kilkenny, Ireland—Mattresses, &c. a | 
| 
IRON AND STEEL: | 
Feb. 15 | Ottawa—Rails .. ¥ Aa ne 
i 15 | Dublin—Steel Barges .. an at Commissioners of Irish Lights .. 
0 17 | Derby—Pipes)” x. oe ae af Bo Corporation .. as ae . 
m9 20 | Southall, Middlesex—Fencing and Gates.. Urban District Council 
i 24 Stockport—Rails, &c. . a he a Tramways Committee 
re 24 | Bradtord—Tram Rails 26 fe aa Bc Corporation eA if 
FS 24 | Bradford—Steel Poles . = ale ee ae Corporation he 
in 24 | Leeds—Roof Principals ao ‘ is ar Gas Committee .. 
i 26 | London, N.—Iron Railways, &c, Urban District Council 
- 27 Hastings—Pipes . a0 Be Corporation .. ah cre 
‘* 28 | London, S.W.—Supplies Chelsea Borough Council aA 
8 31 Glasgow—Pipes.. ae a AK Ag Corporation.. : ne F 
Feb. 6 Cape Town—Locks .. on 8 a 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Jan. 17_ | Sheffield—Oils, &. a 55 se ae Tramways Committee AA 
aa 28 | London, S.W.—Supplies  .. oa 35 aC Chelsea Borough Council oo | 
Feb. 2 | Manchester—Painting .. 56 50 ae Ay 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Yorks Railway Co...’ 


| Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
- | Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardeus, S,W. 


| W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

- | D. Schotield, Town Hail, Atherton. 

» | W. Wyld, Electricity Works, Grey Friars Road, Doncaster. 
| W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich 

| E Dilliway, Clerk, Burnham-on-Crouch. 

- | J. Barron, 1 Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 


| C.J. F. Allen, Yown Hall, Smethwick. 


| T. Holland, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
| J. M. Gale, 45 John Street. Glasgow. 


W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre. f 
Newcombe & Newcombe, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Rev. T, E. Culbert, Manor House, Dungiven, Co. Derry : 
Newcombe & Newcombe, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
H. Lindley Architect, Market Avenue, Ashton. : - 
R. H. Clucas, Borough Engineer & Surveyor, Town Hall, Kendal. 
W. J. Jennings, 4 St. Marzaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

A. Creer, Architect, Guildhall, York. i 
J. R. Browne, Guardians’ Office, Raine Street, Old Gravel Lane, ES 


H. T. Wakelam, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 

H. A. Dix, Manager, Cray Reservoir Works, Breconshire. 
Engineer, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. ' 

G. W. Egglestone, Highway Surveyor, Stanhope. 

D, Edwards, Cambria Chambers, North Street, Dowlais. 

S. S, Platt, Borough Surveyor, Rochdale, 

Joint Engineer, L. & N.W. & N.W. & Gt. W. Ry. Co., Shrewsbury 


Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd., 59 Strand Rd, Londonderry. 
Clerk of the L.C.C., Spring Gardens, S.W. i : 
W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. : 
Newcombe & Newcombe, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Housing Section, Architect's Dept., 19 Charing Cruss Rd., S.W. 
C. S. Adys, County Offices, Trowbridge. 

S. Hill, Architect, Redruth. 

Stones & Stones, 10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

Mr; Carfrae, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, Municipal Buildings Leeds. 

J. Potts & Son, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 

Storekeeper, Lamp Department, Park Street, Birmingham, 

F, H. Livesay, Architect and Surveyor, Bishop Auckland. 

J. C. Rees, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. : : 

H. Prosser, Architect, School Board Offices, Walthamstow. 
Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 

J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

W. T. Hawse, Surveyor to the Council, Bexley Heath. 
Controller of Stores, General Post Office, Cape Town. 
Superintending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 

Bailey & McConnal, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, 45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 

G. A. Lansdown 9g Regent Street, S.W. 

A. Booth, South View, Haworth. 

Hasler & Clapham, Dunmow, Essex. 

G, Gardiner, 5 Maine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea. 

Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlisle. 

W. V. Belts, Bank Offices, Old Basford, } 

T. George & Son, Architects, Old Square, Ashton-under-Lyne 


J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

G. F, Deacon, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Joint Engineer, Shrewsbury Siation. 

O. Armstrong, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street, Dublin. 

L. Riccard, Town Clerk, South Molton, Devon, 

A. Wright, 27 Osborn Street, Whitechapel, E. 

W. H. Tittensor, Dunhope Crescent Road, Dundee. 

Borough Electrical Engineer's Office, Stanwell Street, Colchester. 
T. L, Hughes, Waterworks Offices, Chapel Lane, Wigan. 

Chef du Service Administratif, Cairo. 

W. H. Vincent, Electricity Works, The Neckinger, London, SE; 
J. W. Webster, Engineer to the Council, Cowes. : 
C.N. Lailey, 6 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W 


A. P. I. Cotterell, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 

R. P. Allenby, 16 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

Water Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool. 
A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

W. R. Wright, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster 

Borough Engineer, 81 Borough Road, S.E. 

Netherlands Minister of Colonies. 


Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 
T. W. E. Higgens, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
C, Turnbull, Electricity Works, Tynemouth, 


R, Urwin, Bewick Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Ecuadorian Consulates, 55 Chapel Walks, Liverpool. 
Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd., 120 Fenchurch Street. 
L. Howell & Co., Port Talbot. 


K Comerford, Clerk, Workhouse, Kilkenny. 


L. K. Jones, Secretary, Department of Railways, Canals, Ottawa 
O, Armstrong, Irish Lights Office, D’Olier Street, Dublin, 
Borough Surveyor’s Ottice, Babington Lane, Derby. 

R, Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 

J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Central Buildings, Stockport. 
H, Cox, City Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

H. Cox, City Engineer, Town Hall, bradtord, 

R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. Bi: 
G, E. Eachus, Engin, to the Council, Town Hall, Lwr. Edmonton, — 
P. H, Palmer, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. es 
S.W. 


Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, S W. 


A. L. C. Fell, General Manager, Town Hall, Sheffield. ° eg 
T. Holland, Cown Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. ; 
Engineer’s Othce, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, 
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e 
Complete List of Contracis Opem — continued. 
: sf 
ace : WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
| ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
Jan. 15 | London, E.—Making-up a 5 5) ve a .. | Poplar Borough Council .. .. | Borough Surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 
+4 16 | Beurnemouth—Carts and Vans ats 5G ae ate .. | Town Council ae He .. | F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bournemouth. 
i 16 | Preston—Paving, &c. .. ale on < me ae .. | Corporation .. ae om .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
| 16 Cape Town—Cartage .. ae Ae 40 ae ae a ae | Agent-General of the Colony, roo Victoria Street, S.W. 
= 17 | Banbury—Stone.. | .. at, “6 ef “0 .. | Town Council ce as .. | N. H. Dawson, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury. 
| = 17_ | Bridgwater Somerset—Stone oe ee se AY .. | Rural District Council .. .. | T. M. Reed, Clerk, Bridgwater. 
‘ 17 Willenhall, Staffs—Road Works .. ae Ag nO .. | Urban District Council .. .. | T. E. Fellows, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Willenhall. 
Ra 17 | Woking—Kerb... _ .. be ae OE ne te .. | Urban District Council .._ .. | G. J. Wooldridge, Surveyor, Bank Chambers, Woking. 
1 19 | Warrington—Setts .. hs ile ie Ap ah .. | Paving and Sewage Committee | Si Lahn Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
arrington. 
an 39 | London, N.W.—Private Improvements .. wa nib .. | Hendon U.D.C... nye .. | S. S. Grimley, Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
| q 20 | Brentford—Making up Lamb Passage .. fre 5 .. | Urban District Council .. .. | N. Parr, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 
4 2 Hollingbourn, Maidstone— Materials Sr, Rs do .. | Rural District Council .. .. | H. J. Bracher, 33 Earl Street, Maidstone, 
4 a1 | Arundel, Sussex—Cartage_.. its ae os te .. | Gas Committee... ae .. | A. Holmes, Secretary, Arundel. 
es 22 Castleicrd—Improvement Works .. ae on ae .. | Urban District Council .. .. | W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford. 
aoe 27 | West Ham—Making up Streets ss * ia .. | County Borough .. a .. | F, E. Hilleary, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
‘Feb, 10  Middlesex—Materials tor Road Widening as oF .. | County Council .. Bn | H. T. Wakelam, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
SANITARY : 
Jan. zo | Erith, Kent—Filth Screens, &c. _.. ne As es .. | London County Council .. .. | Engineer's Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
i ae 2t Altofts, near Wakefield—Sewage-Disposal Works aie .. | Sewage Disposal Works .. '. | F. Massie, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
4 26 Curdworth, near Birmingham—Sewerage Works se .. | Rural District Council .. .. | Willcox & Raikes, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
“a 26 Minworth, near Birmingham—Sewerage Works We .. | Rural District Council ie .. | Willcox & Raikes, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Kow, Birmingham, 
‘- 28 | Audenshaw, Lancs—Sewers .. a “9 ae aA .. | Urban District Council .. meiliels a Maasai 47 and 48 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate. 
anchester. 
s 29 | Lingfield, Surrey—Sewer, &c. Ss ue a 44 .. | Rural District Council .. .. | A. Williams & Son, 14 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
TIMBER : 
Jan. 15 | Scarborough—Firewood, &c. at oF Do re .. | Guardians .. se 50 .. | Workhouse Master, Scarborough. 
e 17 | Mountain Ash, Wales--Matchboarding .. sie ae a —_— G. A. Evans, Incorportd. Accountant, Ffrwd Offices, Mountain Ash, 
4 24 | Birmingham—Timber .. a ae He ae AG .. | Public Works Committee .. | City Surveyor’s Office, Council Office, Birmingham. 
a 28. | London, S.W.—Wood Blocks me Ae ee Ao .. | Chelsea Borough Council .. | IT. Holland, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
e e e 
List of Compectifions Open. 
alee DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
an. Kingston-on-Thames—Cottage Homes for Children .. ee £25, £15, £10. J. Edgell, Clerk to Guardians, Coombe Lane, Kingston-on-Thames. 
: 20 | Workington —Public Library Rs cee Gag hucce Bees £25, £15, £10. W. L. Eaglesfield, Borough Surveyor, Workington. 
Se 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. oh es a6 a £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape ot Good Hope, London. 
. 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. ei = Ee a on £300, £200, £100. E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
Feb. Io | Winchester—Recreation Ground .. a ns He £75 and £25. W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Winchester. 
s 13 | Patras, Greece—Church Bt are 90 ae Ae Ave | £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
i 20 Sutton Coldfield--Town Hall oe oe £50, £30, £20. W.A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield. 
a 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal.. W. T. Baker, lown Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
March 4 Wycombe—Town Hall, &c. bt ae Ag Be AN £105 and £26 5s. T. J. Rushbrooke, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 
i 31 | Hull—Extensionof Town Hall .. 3A an ne +e £300, £200, £100. E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
= 31 | Castleford, Yorkshire - Public Library .. ee ae AP Tes £i0s H. A. Broadbent, Clerk to Urban District Council, Castleford, Yorkshire. 


Friday, Jan. 16. Tuesday, Jan. 20. 


i - | 
Coming Events. INSTITUTION OF CivIL ENGINEERS (Students’ | MANCHESTER Society oF ARCHITECTS, — Mr, 
a | 


Meeting).—Prof. W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., ¥.R.S., M.LCE.,, Warren Blackshaw on “Acoustics in relation to 
Wednesday Jan. 14 on ‘The Measurement of Water,” & p.m. Architecture.” 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (ASSO- 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Nomi- ; : ; 
Clates’ Section)—Mr. R. Traquair on “Scottish nations for Annual Election of Officers, Mr. H. E. | Soctety or Arts (Applied Arts Section).—Mr. 
Domestic Detail,” 8 p.m. 


Donaldson on “* Lhe Cutting Angle of Tools for Metal G. F. Bodley, R.A, on “Principles which should 
NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATIon.—Mr. H. 


work,” 8 p.m guide all Applied Art,” 5 p.m, 
Cayley, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., on “ Some Special Features RoyvaL INSTITUTION.—Professor Dewar on ‘‘ Low Guascow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Mr. 
of Sometsetshire Churches,” 7.30 p.m. 


Temperature Investigations,” 9 p.m. ile Donald Mills on “Architecture in North Stafford- 
Japan Society.—Mr. W. Crewdson on “The | Saturday, Jan. 17. shire,” 8 p.m. 


Dawn of Western Influence in japan,” 8.30 p.m. | Junior INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— Visit to new ednesda n. 21 
ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—Meeting at 8 p.m. Electricity Works of the Metropolitan Borough of wv. sroaer WeeNse. Aa BIGRIN Grete eect CoE 
Thursday, Jan. 15. Shoreditch, Whiston Street, Haggerston, at 3 p.m. Harford on ‘' The Gothic Revival and its place among 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. Monday, Jan. 19. * i Nineteenth-Century Ideals,” 7.45 p.m. 
—Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A. on ** Rome: ROVAL ES NSE U Org os sR Ca ECTS Society or Arts.—Mr. A. Sonnenschein on ‘*The 


Deed of Award of Prizes and St: dentships tor 1902-3, | 


Ancient M iG -m, : 
es epi tgoee Prof H. E. Armstrong on ‘Science Workshops for 


Metric System.” 


5 3 — ing at 4 
Say oo eee Schools and Colleges,” 8 p.m. CHEMICAL SocieTy.—Meeting at 5 30 p.m. 

Lonpon INSTITUTION. —The Rev. Walter Marshall, LIvERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society (Members’ EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. J. 
M.A., on “‘ The Romance of Architecture,” 6 p.m. meeting).— Discussion on the Recent Regulations as A. Gotch on “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s 

Roya InstrrutTion.—Mr. A. J. Evans on “ Pre- to Streets and Buildings. ; ; Courti rs,” 8 p.m. 
Pheenician Writing in Crete and its bearings on the Surveyors’ Institution (Junior meeting).—Mr. NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Stu- 
history ot the Alphabet,” I., 5 p.m. A. J. Latham on “ Dilapidations,” 7 p.m. dents’ Evening. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being within the Room. 


Guaranteed Gearing —< 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


Gis 


J | GFF ws 
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ADAMS’ SPECIAL ee 
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CONTINUOUS GEARING” ==) 
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HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


Z YY iy 
used in most of the best known Public Buildings Hy i Zi Yl yy g j i oe 


in the United Kingdom. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD:MEDALS AWARDED. 
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Vacant Appointments, 


[The dates given are those on which the apblication ts 
to be sent in, and the name given is that of the person 
to apply to. In nearly every case the application has to 
be made on a special form, which can be obtained from 
the officials mentioned. ] 


January 14. 
STOKE-oN -TRENT.—Temporary assistant in en- 


gineer’s office, £91. A. Burton, A.M.I.C.E., town 
clerk. 
January 15. 
PETERHEAD, SCOTLAND.—Road surveyor, £200. 


P, Irvine, district clerk. 


January 16. 

Newport, Mon.—Clerk of works (state salary re- 

quired). A.A. Newman, town clerk. 
January 17. 

HA.LiFax CoRPORATION.—Building inspector, £120. 
Town clerk. 

LEICESTER CoORPORATION.—General foreman of 
platelayers, 33 guineas per week. E. G. Mawbey, 
engineer. 

RAMSGATE CoRPORATION.—Draughtsman (state 
salary required). Engineer, Gas and Water Works. 

SaLte U.D.C.—Clerk of works, £2 per week 
Hallewell, clerk. 


January 19. 
EDINBURGH, HERIoT WALL CoLLEeGceE.—Instructor 
in machanical drawing, £150. David Lewis, trea- 
surer. 


Hurtt Scuoot Boarp.—Architectural assistant, 
£109. D.I. O. Donahue, clerk. 

MAIDENHEAD BorouGuH.—Assistant electrical en- 
gineer, £80. C. O. Milton, electrical engineer. 

PoPpLaR BOROUGH. —Clerk in surveyor’s department, 
35s. per week. Leonard Potts, town clerk 

ROCHDALE BorouGu. — Assistant inspector of 
nuisances, 30S. per week. J. Leach, town clerk. 


January 20. 
Croypon Town CounctL.—Surveyor's assistant, 
£120. Samuel Jacobs, acting town clerk. 
GIBRALTAR.—Senior electrical engineer, £300, 
W. Copland, secretary and engineer, Gibraltar, 
TyNeEmMoutH MuniciPAL BoroucH. — Borough 
accountant, £300, increasing to £400. Horatio A. 
Adamson, town clerk. 
Woo.twicH BoroucH.—Clerk of works, £44s. A. B. 
Bryceson, town clerk, 


W. 


January 23. 


DEvonPporT.—Waterworks manager, £250. A. R. 
Pilling, town clerk. 
January 26. 
SHEFFIELD.—Engineer (state salary required). 


William Terry, general manager. 


January 29. 
STRETFORD U.D.C.—Engineering clerk of works 
(state salary required). G.H. Abrahams, clerk. 


January 30. 
BENARES, IND1A.—Assistant resident engineer, £320, 
rising ; waterworks inspector, £160, rising. Chair- 


man, Municipal Board, Benares. 


RanGoon Port Trust.—Resident engineer, Rs.7 
rising to 1,000 monthly. George Buchanan, ch 
man, Burma. 

Matay STATES.—Six surveyors, chi>f draughts 
é oe each, free quarters. Private Secretary, Coloi 

ce. 


February 2. 4 
Lonpon County Councin.— Assistant in chi 
engineer’s department, £500. G. L. Gomme, clerk, 


February 15. ! 
Bomsay City. — Executive engineer, Rs.1,200 per 
month. M.N. Waded, municipal secretary. 


i 
i 
7 


The Tower of Birkenhead Town Hall i 
proposed to be rebuilt. Mr. Hartley, ach 
tect, has prepared a design which wou 
make the new tower about 12ft. lower than 
the old one. The only point on which the 
Finance Committee are as yet undecided ig 
as to the inclusion of the four figures, each 
oft. high, shown at the four corners of the 
first stage of the new tower, or the substitu. 
tion of other simpler and less expensive 
ornamental work, which would mean 4 
saving of about £200 or £300. The figures 
themselves would cost from £320 to £350, 
About seventy per cent. of the old stonework 
would be available for the new tower. 


THOS. CRAPPER & Co.’s SPECIALTIES. 


Independent Baths, Lavatories, Sinks, Valve Closets, Pedestal W.C.’s with Lead Traps, Syphon Water Waste Preventers, | 
Improved ‘‘Kenon” Traps, Manhole Covers and Frames, Grease Traps, Automatic Flushing Tanks, Air Inlet Valves, &c., &c. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON RECEIPT OF PROFESSIONAL OR TRADE CARD. 
50, 52, & 54, MARLBOROUGH ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON, S.W. 


The Best GeySer for 


mritenad Baih USE BOA TE 
30°Years 
(be é TEBA” 


AUTO-GEYSER | 


supplies Hot Wafer to 
all parts of the Docs 
cestee iD ste 
A COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE’CIRCULATION’SYSTEM °: 


New Cafalogues ofabove sother : 
Patterns for Gas &Oilon application 


MAUGHANS PATERT GEYSER CE 


6 HorxrwELL Row ANSBURY LONDON EC Bas 


2 PLY. 


2 
4 


BATVWA DILVHOLAY LN3ivd 335 
be 


ii} Spe MEAL 
eae ae ct 


HASTINGS BROS L’o 


ESTA BLIsHeED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E"OR ALG CLIMATES. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 


~ iw 


4 FARM GATES aq 


Staffordshire — 
a a cena) 


Brierley Hill tron \ 


y Tretegrams: i! 
“ FENCING, ” 
BRIERLEY HILL 


AWorks 22 


1 PLY. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N ‘W. 
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ARCHITECTS, 

SURVEYORS, 

ENGINEERS, and all interested in the various branches of the 
BUILDING TRADES, should Order 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF 


SPECIFICATION 


Ready January 15, 1903. 


PRICE 5/-. By Post 5/9. 


SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR THE FORTHCOMING NUMBER :— 


Breweries, Maltings, and Public 
Houses. 
By STEPHEN WILKINSON. 


American Steel Construction : 


Part IV. 


With many Plans and Diagrams. 


By M. M. Stoan, Scranton, Pa. 
: The Authority, Duties, and 


Electric Lighting and Power = res aa or: 7 Liabilities of Architects, Engineers, 
‘Schemes for Municipal Authorities. K js arr Per SURVEYOR real SY and Quantity Surveyors. 
By Ernest Kirpurn  Scort, Secs SOOT Ny} Te aaa Houston, K.C., 


Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
The Design of Public Libraries. 
By Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. 


Church Planning and Church 


eee acne: racy PRUCEDENTS AND" SCHL | 


By M. Powis Bate, M.I.Mech.E., FOR: ALL INTERESTED © IN * BUILDI By ArtHur H. Ryan-TEnison, 
AM. inst.C.E. A.R.I.B.A. 


Heating and Ventilation. 
By Oswatp WHEELER, A.M.I.M.E. 


Shoring, Hoarding, and Timbering. The Design of Elementary Schools. 


By Georce ELLIS, M.Brit.Inst. STANDARD By S. JACKSON. 
\Certified Carpenters. TECHNICAL Gold Storave. 

p ' AUTHOR. By Anprew JounstTon, M.1.C.E,, 
Chemistry and fe of ITY. M.I.M.E., late Railway Catriniics 
Building Materials. THC QUILDERS JOURNGL & | Trae GCHITECTURAL sioner, Queensland Government, 

By H. Kempton Dyson. ° WEEKIS- ORB, nS. ART and WILLIAM F. RENDALL, C.E. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent 
or Railway Bookstall, or direct{from the Publishers. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with |full; List of Sections, 
Summary of Special Contents, and other Useful 
Information, will be sent'free on application. 


‘TECHNICAL ~ ORDER 9, EAST HARDING ST., 
‘JOURNALS, AT FETTER LANE, 
LIMITED. ONCE. LONDON, E.C 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BuILpErs’ JouRNAL, 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 


Bristol.—For the erection of boundary wall and 
railings at the Greenbank Cemetery, for Burial Board. 
Mr. T. H. Yabbicomb, C.E., engineer, Queen Square, 
Bristol :— 


Hatherley, Bristol + £1,419 0 © 
James, Bristol sa teas 11270) ORO 
Bennett Brothers, Bristol . pall esa tee) OO) 
Clark, Fishponds .. oo rae I,205 0 O 
Free, Fishponds .. . 1,203 0 0 
Priest & Son, Bristol . 1,196 0 O 
Roe, Bristol 1,168 o Oo 
Chase, Bristol Bt : I,16I g Io 
J. Browning,* Fishponds cin I,160 0 Oo 


* Accepted. 


Hull.—For the erection of thirty-four artizans’ dwellings 
proposed to be erected in Rustenburgh Street, for the 
City Improvement Committee. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, 
city architect :— 


Amalgamated Builders, Ltd., Hull.. + £7,452 17) 0 
C. Greenwood, Hull ,. . 6,507.19 6 
F, Southern, Hull : 6,410 8 5 
E. Good & Son, Ltd., Hull 6,324 5 2 
T. Goates, Hull weer 6,259 0 Oo 
Hull General Builders, Ltd. 6,168 13 Oo 
Hill & Stephenson, Hull .. Grass 7 
F, Blackburn & Son, ae 6,046 15 oO 
J. R. Woods, Witham . we os 153989) 15, 9 
j.iGarry Hull ee © SF dG Moh SECs Ye) 
F, Singleton, Witham .. mst een 1530508 On 0 
Simpson & Son, Hull.. .. 5,934 19 6 
B. Ashton & Son, Saxby, near Hull. 5,934 I 6 
W. Barton, Thorne, near Doncaster 5,890 0 o 
G. Jackson & Son, Witham 5,889 6 2 
J. H. Fenwick,* Hull c 5:875 14 4 


%* Accepted. 


Irvine (Scotland). —For constructing a store reser- 
voir on the Caae Water, and accompanying works there- 
about, for the Corporation. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie & Reid, 
C.E,, engineers, 72A George Street, Edinburgh :— 

Henderson & Duncan, Edinburgh. £51,955 4 0 
J. Laing, Carlisle 80 49,567 3 9 


Blair & White, Glasgow .. 48,259 Io Io 
W. C. Harvie & Co., Breughton, 

Peebleshire = : 42,934 0 O 
J. Urquhart, Ardrossan 41,530 6 7 
Kirkwood, Kirr & Co., Lochwinnoch 41,388 9 7 
A. Stark & Sons, Glasgow Shay. Worsh doves 0 
Stirling & Kinniburg, pase oT 38,459 13 6 
J. J. Maclachlan, Irvine .. . 38,141 14 8 


J. Young, Ltd., Glasgow .. 


36,172 3 0 
T. Crawford & Son, Strathaven 


34,053 18 10 
Llangarren (Herefordshire). —For the erection of 


a vicarage, for the Rev. E. E. Cunnington. Mr. Ernest 
G. Davies, M.S.A,, ve eae Hereford :— 
Davies & Co. .. ‘ - £1,498 
Wi bOwellatmerct i osc) halal muectl mel mr eACO 
Lewis & Co. ot sae See! Bae) ce nay Wr 
C. Cook 5 Ag Se ccet lar. ribet bd 
* Accepted. [All of Hereford. ] 


IRON FENCING,CATES,& 


Thurgood, Son & Chidgey :— 


London, §.E.—For new police court and station at 
Bermondsey. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, architect, surveyor 
to the Metropolitan Police. Quantities by Messrs. 


Spencer, Santo & Lovatt 7. . £42,000 

Co. - £44,942 | G. Parker » 42,000 
Foster & Dicksee . +. 43,887 | Grover & Son 41.773 
H. J. Williams 43,487 | Cubitt & Co. .. 41,400 
Lascelles & Co. 42,68 | Higgs & Hill .. 41,244 
Allen & Sons.. .. 42,867] Holloway Brothers 41,089 
Martin, Wells & Co. 42,703 | Killby & Gayford.. 40,933 
Clarke & Bracey .. 42,624 | Lawrence & Son.. 40,380 
H. & F. Higgs 42,482 | Mowlem & Co. 39,446 


London, W —For the erection of premises sat Messrs. 
W. Mead & Co., Ltd., at North Wharf Road, Paddington. 


Messrs. Thomas & Thomas, architects, 191 Edgware 

Road, W. :— 

Gould & Brand . £1,125 | Patman & Fother- 

Godson & Sons I,II0 ingham .. .. .. £1,080 

Lawrence & Sons .. 1,109] Bull & Esdaile.. .. 1,075 

Richards & Co. -. 1,089 | Nightingale & Co. .. 1,075 
Chessum & Son 1,038 


London, W.—For the construction of a convenience 
at the Paddington Recreation Ground, Portsdown Road, 
Paddington, W., for the Paddington Borough Council. 
Mr. E. B. Newton, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.I., borough sur- 
veyor :— 

A. C, Harnden, 72 Harrow Road 
Doulton & Co., Lambeth .. . 
G. Jennings, Ltd., Lambeth Palace 


. £1,715 11 10 
1,234. 0 0 


Road .. 53 Sr ihe Pe 6) 
F, Mark, 51 Bell Street. I,I79 0 0 
B. Finch & Co}, Lambeth... “- 1,037'17° 6 
Spiers & Son,* "St. John’s Wood 998 0 oO 


* Accepted. [One tender received too late.] 


Pebworth (near Stratford-on-Avon).—For the 
erection of new schools to accommodate 150 children, for 
the School Board. Messrs. Harvey Brothers, architects, 
30 King’s Road, Evesham :— 

J. G. Fincher & Co., Stratford-on- 


Avon .. ac E,195).0) 0 
Espeley & Co., /Evesham .. 1,810 © oO 
W. White, Hampton, Evesham 1,763 16 2 
T. Vale, Stourport xc see L750) 10 O 
Exors, of late J. Stanley,* Alcester, 

Redditch : 1,695 2 0 


* Accepted. 

Stiftord (Essex).—For alteration and enlargement of 
existing Board school and erection of new infants’ school, 
&c., for School Board. Mr. C M. Siner) A.R,I1.B.A., 
architect, 6, 7 and 8 Crutched Friars, E.C.: 


Af Brown, Grays . ee £5450 oo 
Hammond & Son, Romford coe oc Pobtoy “oye To) 
W. Smith & Sons, Croydon 6,977 0 oO 
S. Parmenter, Braintree is on ws, Os05750) 0 
Davey, Ltd., Southend-on- Sea 6,914 0 oO 
W. Potter, Croydon os - 6,842 00 
E. West, Chelmsford . 6,781 0 Oo 
a 1a Rons, Grays 6,697 0 o 

- Moss, Southend-on- Sea i 6,290 18 o 
Pavitt & Son, Aveley, Essex .. 6,225 12 §& 
C. Wall, Grays oe 6050 0 o 
is loyal & Carter,* Grays bf 53755) (0) {0 


* Accepted. 
Swansea.—For the erection of a new house in 
Richmond Road. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Swansea :— 


David Jenkins Mate ae +0 1,820) 0 
Henry Billings, 032 scr keen fais 1,790 O 
Bennett Brothers aie) Merete OMGrER Uveysi bts: Sey 7 SOn aC) 
Jace Bs Weaveriiiy i. seskeeial cee est 703, 0 
John Davies* 1,745 10 


"® Accepted. 


Write to the Manufacturers, 


LOW 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and Sydney Centenary Exhibition, 1888. 


Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign, Patent Washable Gilt, and Black and Gold 
and Carved Wood 


EX. WEOR EL Lu. 
DECORATIVE ROOM AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


INGS. Shippers supplied. Largest Stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Send tor Pattern Book. 
JUST PUBLISHED, with all New Patterns and Designs up to date. Post Free for twelve penny stamps. 
GLASS LISTS MONTHLY FREE ON APPLICATION, 


ANDREW STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 


Warehouses and Works: 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK. 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 


In 0.G., Half-round Angle, and other sections. 


Telegraphic Address: “* RABBILRY, LONDON.” 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


i LLUSTRATED = — 
a GaTanoaves FREE. 


Also PIOTURE FRAME MOULD 
New Edition thoroughly revised and enlarged to 160 pages. 
IMPORTER OF GLASS, 


iv & 18, GREAT sT. 


switches at cold stores, for the South Western Railway, — 
Sir F. Bramwell and Mr. H. Graham Harris, civil 
engineers, Westminster :— 


partment at the General and Eye Hospital. Mr. Glen- 
dinning Moxham, architect, Swansea: — 


work in the extension of the pier pavilion. 
Ridley, civil engineer, Dartmouth Street, Westminster :— _ 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


Southampton.—Accepted for overhead tracking and 


Lockerbie & fie ee Tay Bir- 


mingham - £4,245 15 0 


Swansea.—For the erection of new out-patients’ de- 


Lloyd Brothers . £1,340 


sits Nek anata 4 6 
Walters. & Jolin! sauces «ems > lig 3070 
Thomas Richards...  ..) a. c. 5 «segOumNONNE 
David Jenkins . 1,297 0.0 
J. Marles & Son «wb aw. oe eee ee 
j..& F. Weaver 5. 0" coon oh agen! 
Bennett Brothers .. ae coe ais) 220 mene 
John Davies ...° 3. «+, ss «os east 2s0RNOnEE 
Griffith Davies Men eC SG. o. | 
Henry Billings* .. + 1,220) 10) vg 


a Accepted. : | 
West Brighton.—Accepted for steel - Sr Me Noel 
Mr. M. Noel 


Lockerbie & ie Ertdy Bir- | 
abbediehitlec: ay 3 .. £593 12 6 


ROOFING SLATES: 


a 


~ 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. | 
P| 

SLATE SLAB GOODS: — 
Both Plain and Enamelled. | 
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SENT POST FREE 


to Architects and Builders mentioning “ Builder's 
Journal ”’ to 


White & Sons, 


207, Oxford St, London, W, 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements rat sa 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sale 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements as a. 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. oe ant 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. Bo 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


oe oe oe 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents : HASTINGS BROS,., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone Nos. 2953 Central, 1874 Gerrard., 


NOTICE :—The offices of this journal have 
been temporarily removed from Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, to 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 
(next to Messrs. Eyve & Spottiswoode, the 
King’s Printers), to which new address all 
communications should be sent. 


An Architectural Causerie. 
A Developed [HE architecture of the 
Georgian. Georgian period has_ been 
virulently abused by many writers, and a 
great many harsh things have been said 
of it—its dreariness, lack of imagination, 
monotony, and so forth; but for all that it 
is much preferable to the riotous mixture 
which is characteristic of most modern work. 
In educational matters it is becoming an 
accepted axiom that the foremost attention 
must be given to the average intellect, 
leaving genius to work its way as best it 
can. And the same is equally applicable to 
architecture. It is not the student of excep- 
tional talent but the average—maybe the 
humdrum—student that needs most attention 
in an architectural school ; for these average 
talents make up the bulk of the profession, 
and it is they who will be chiefly responsible 
for the architecture of their generation. The 
application of such a tenet to Georgian 
work is apparent. It may be said that the 
ABC of that work is comparatively easily 
learned, and each architect starts with it as 
his stock-in-trade; men of greater ability 
will develop it as they desire; but the 
average practitioner, unable to produce any- 
thing fresh worth looking at, is at least not 
likely to offend the eye with his designs, 
Maybe this is a low view to take of architec- 
ture, but it is one likely to do more good 
than the indiscriminate preaching of the 
doctrine to be original and new; a doctrine 
which, in its extreme, has resulted in build- 
ings being erected without any regard to 
their fitness or propriety, and in its middle 
paths leads to those tasteless muddles 
which so many architects call designs. The 
Georgian work had good proportion, was 
quiet and weathered well. In following its 


models we need not copy them lifelessly or 
perpetuate their faults; rather they may be 
adapted to our own needs, developed on 
modern lines, and their dignity made more 
complete by greater variety, more vigour 
and added refinement. The English 
Renaissance is a treasure which we should 
cherish and use. 


Paris Building THE building regulations 
Regulations. of Paris are very little 
known in this country, and it is there- 
fore interesting to briefly note the new 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE 


STATE LIBRARY AT AARHUUS, 


H, KAMPMANN 


regulations which have just been issued. 
The height of buildings is fixed in this 
manner :—If the road is less than 39ft. wide, 
the height of the building must not exceed 
the width of the street by more than roft. 6in. 
On a roadway 30ft. wide the house may 
therefore be 5oft. high, and for every addi- 
tional metre in the width of the road a 
quarter of a metre (about i1oin.) may be 
added to the height of the house until the 
limit of 20 metres (nearly 60ft.) to the eaves 
is reached; but no building may exceed 
that. In all dwellings, whether situated on 
a public or private road or in a courtyard, 


the height of the ceiling of the ground-floor 
apartment, and also that of the entresol, is 
not to be less than oft. 2in. Projections— 
bases of columns, balconies, corbels, bay 
windows, &c.—are subject to certain general 
regulations, which may be modified in 
special cases. Thus, if a roadway is 52ft. 
or more wide, the regulation width of the 
balconies may be increased by one-fourth. 
A new and useful clause in the decree pro- 
vides that any shutter or blind placed 
not more than 1oft. above the pavement 
must either be within the body of the wall 


ul 
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DENMARK. 
ARCHITECT. 


or must not open outwards. There are 
also minute regulations concerning verandas, 
awnings, sun-blinds, outside lamps, cornices 
and signs. 


AN State Tue State library at Aarhuus, 
Library. Denmark, which we illustrate 
this week is a very interesting example of the 
most.moderate of the ‘‘new”’ architecture now 
so popular on the Continent. Though we 
may not approve all its details, the general 
effect of the doorway reproduced on this page 
is good: and the same may be said of the 
interior of the building (see centre plate}. 
A 3 
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ORDSALL HALL. 
By W. EATON, A.R.IB.A. 


F the old buildings remaining in Man- 
chester and Salford there are perhaps 

none more interesting than Ordsall Hall, 
originally called Hordeshall, which, if any 
credence is to be placed in the writings of 
Harrison Ainsworth, was the place where = 
Guy Fawkes conceived his plot. Although 
portions of it have at times been allowed to | 
fall into ruin, and alterations have been | 
effected, yet at the present time much remains | = 
in a good state of preservation which is of 
great interest to the architect and antiquary. 
The Hall is situated at the end of Ordsall 
Lane, not far from the river, and was the 
ancient seat of the Radcliffes, a family of 
great importance, as it is related that Sir | 
John Radcliffe accompanied Edward the 
Third to the wars in France and was attended 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION. 


Ties first sight of so varied a collection 
of objects as that composing the seventh 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society, 
now open at the New Gallery, is somewhat 
bewildering, and the visitor requires a short 
time to gain his balance before gauging the 
success of the various classes of exhibits, 
which are scattered here and there through 
the rooms as much as may be in the manner 
in which the objects would be in the living- 
rooms of a house. 

In the north gallery an attempt has been — 
made to keep the exhibits of certain large 
exhibitors together by the erection of screens 
dividing off recesses along the walls, within 
which they are grouped. This is a new 
= : feature and a commendable one. The suc- 
cesses of the exhibition are for the most part 
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by an expensive retinue of knights and 
esquires. 
some time between 1600 and 1610, must have 
have been of this shape —f™=™I— but the 
easterly wing, which is now missing, - is 
Supposed to have contained the chapel, so 
that the buildings at present are L-shaped 
in‘plan. 

The hall itself is a lofty apartment, and is 


one of the finest in Lancashireand Cheshire— | 


counties which.can boast of so many fine 
half-timbered structures. 


now approached by a modern staircase, the 
original staircase (if there was one) being 
missing. It is thought by some that access 


to the gallery was obtained by meansofa | 


ladder, but this is doubtful. These screens 


(which are found in most old halls) are lofty 
and of bold detail, and were no doubt con- | 
structed to keep out the draughts occasioned | 


Gorden_ 


SKETCH PLAN OF ORDSALL HALL AS IT 
ORIGINALLY EXISTED 


by the opening of the doors which gave access | 


from the quadrangle to the garden on the 
south side. 

The hall is of fine proportions, and 
measures 42ft. long by 25ft. wide, its height 
being 21ft. fromm floor-line to wall-plate and 
33ft. to the ridge. Theroofis open-timbered, 
and the dark oak framing, with the purlins 


and quatrefoils, show up in bold relief against | 


the plaster filling. 

Adjoining the hall is the smaller hall or 
Star-chamber, as it is sometimes called, which 
originally contained a quaint double bay 
with a doorway in the centre, giving access 
from the chamber to the garden. This 
window, as shown by the sketch on p. 379, 
was out of the perpendicular, leaning con- 
siderably to the left, and, not being considered 
safe, was pulled down during the alterations 
of 1898, and not rebuilt 

The star-chamber has a beautiful plaster 
ceiling, and is oak-panelled all round. It 
contains an enormous fireplace. Close to 
the star-chamber is a staircase with beautiful 
carved newel and balusters. 


The buildings, which were erected | 


As in all old halls, | 
it contains a raised dais for the lord and | 
master, and the usual screens at the buttery | 
end, whilst over the projecting bay window | 
adjoining the dais’ is the minstrels’ gallery, | 


| been pulled down. 


| chapel. 


NEWEL POST AND BALUSTERS TO STAIRCASE 
ADJOINING KITCHEN. 

The north elevation of the buildings is 
very dignified in appearance, and there is a 
strength and solidity about the massive oak 
timbers and framing which is in striking 
contrast to most of the so-called half- 
timbered work of the present day. 

A barn with oak columns and timber 


framing formerly existed in the courtyard, | 
_ but within the last dozen years or so it has 
This barn is supposed | 
_ to have been built with the remains of the 


timber removed from the site of the Man- 
chester Cathedral, where stood a timber 
church up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

The Hall, which belongs to Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, is now used for the purposes of a 
club, and was altered and restored in 1898 
by Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, v,-p. R.I.B.A. At 
the same time a church designed to har- 
monize with the old Hall was built where 
the eastern wing.of the Hall once stood, and 
which no doubt contained the domestic 
Previous to these alterations the 
exterior of the Hall was covered with lath 


| and plaster, the oak posts having served as 
| studs to which the laths were nailed; but 


why the beautiful and massive oak timbers 
were ever covered up in this manner is a 
mystery. 

Ordsall Hall is admirably described in 
Harrison Ainsworth’s “Guy Fawkes,” and 
although the book contains much which is 
doubtful it gives the reader a very good idea 
of what the Hall was like in former days, 
before it was surrounded by small houses 
and cotton mills. The Hall is also fully 
described and illustrated in Mr. H. Taylor’s 


| “Old Halls of Lancashire and Cheshire,” 


and in his ‘Notes on a Sketching Tour ’”’— 
the latter is an admirable little publication 
for the architectural student, and from it 
several particulars have been gleaned for 
this short article. 


A Stained-glass Memorial Window has 
been placed in the chancel of Alderton Church, 
Northants. The subject isa figure of “ Faith.” 
The window has been designed and executed 
under the direction of Mr. J. Silvester Blunt 
by Messrs. E. J. Prest & Co., of Clarence 
House, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


| rather in the direction of colour than of 


form, and one would like to draw attention 
especially to the many objects decorated 
with enamels of lovely colours, though these 


| are many of them objects of personal adorn- 


ment, and one ought to begin with architec- 
ture and its kindred arts. Some of Mr. 
Fisher’s work is especially beautiful in this 
respect, and he also exhibits some ecclesias- 
tical goldsmithery adorned with very fine 
colour effects. A mirror in bronze, silvered, 
a figure of Venus supporting a shell and 


| standing upon a delicate base made by him 
/ and his assistants (who are not named, by- 


the-bye), is one of the most beautiful things 
in the gallery, and suggests to one that if he 
would use rather more freedom in the design 
of the surroundings of his enamels and rather 
less pictorial intention in the enamels them- 
selves the value of the whole would be even 


| greater. 


#There is a most interesting series of photo- 
graphs in the gallery, prepared for the Turin 
exhibition, of the work of architects who 
prepared the way for the Arts and Crafts 


NEWEL POST AND BALUSTERS TO STAIRCASE 
ADJOINING STAR-CHAMBER. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Exhibition Society—J. F. Bentley, Philip 
Webb, Norman Shaw, Eden Nesfeld, J. D. 


Sedding, W. Butterfield, Pugin and W. Burges; | 


and there are also other photographs of the 
works of men of less mark, and a model of the 
scheme for Vauxhall Bridge propounded by 
Mr. H. H. Statham. Although the piers of 
this are fairly satisfactory, and the deep 
voussoirs of the arch are not without 
nobility, the crowning parapet is poor and 
out of scale. Other models are Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee’s ‘‘Porthgwidden,” a large house 
with a strong reminiscence of an American 
piazza; Mr. Harrison Townsend’s ‘* Proposed 
Pulpit in Bristol Cathedral,” which one can 
scarcely imagine harmonizing with its sur- 
roundings, and an inoffensive boathouse which 


looks quite pretty with its red roof and | 


white walls. 

The numerous cartoons for stained glass 
attest the success of the artists in capturing 
commissions from the firms who make a 
speciality of this kind of manufacture. Some 
of them show charming and delightful 
fancy, but, with very few exceptions, they 
would be difficult to execute and disappoint- 
ing when executed, for the glass painter would 


PLAN OF STAR-CHAMSER AND 


have much more opportunity for “ interpreta- 
tion” than such a man as the late J. F. 
Bentley, for instance, would consider wise. 
Some of them are coloured—with the intention 
of explaining the intended effect to visitors 
to the exhibition, one may suppose, for this 
makes difficulty almost impossibility to the 
executant. A little roundel by Mr. Anning 
Bell is well designed, and would work well 
if it had not been coloured; and Mr. Louis 
Davis's cartoons are charming, though the 
effect is sometimes impossible, leads being 
left out in inconvenient places. Mr. Whall’s 
records of the Gloucester windows are very 
interesting. The struggle to preserve the 
suggestion of shafting and canopy which in 
such a building was essential, by means of a 
decorative treatment of buds and flowers, 
and the associated effort of many workers 
co-operating to one end (many of whom 
have distinct talent for both drawing from 
nature and afterwards adapting their studies 
to decorative use) gives one a glimpse of 
the possibility of re-establishing a sane 
division of labour. One regrets that the 
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figures are not all that could be wished. | 


Mr. Holiday shows some imposing schemes 
for windows executed for churches in America, 
and there are other good sketches for glass, 
as well as much which is mediocre. Mr. 
Heywood Sumner shows a sketch for the in- 
teresting sgraffito for St. Agatha’s, Landport; 


and Mr, Holiday exhibits several examples | 


of his relief enamel, one of which, a Cruci- 
fixion, has a background of opus sectile. It 
was more pleasing when entirely in enamel. 
Mr. Wilson’s pulpit, with the well-carved 
zigzag band of grape vine surrounding it, 
though original in conception, requires more 


consideration in the matter of mouldings to | 


make it quite satisfactory. A grand piano 


near, by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, is massive and | 


even clumsy in its external form and metal- 
work, but the interior, of white wood with 
painted decoration in delicate greys and 
lilacs, is very charming: the only exception 


one is inclined to take being that it is as | 
great a mistake to spread one subject over a | 


number of panels, so that the framing appears 
to overlie the design, as to spread a pictorial 


subject over a window, disregarding the mul- | 
lions which divide the lights. Mr. Aumonier’s | 
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looks rather as if it had not been intended 
to be so high originally), Mr. Barnsley’s 
mirror inlaid with pearl-shell, Mr. Pyment’s 
secretaire in Spanish mahogany, in the 
north gallery, and Mr. Spooner's dark olive- 
green. dresser, decorated with groups of 
whitish spots, in the south gallery, may be 
noted as among the most pleasing examples. 

Mr. Reynolds's two mantelpieces in beaten 
copper do not quite hit the mark. The one 


_ supported on wrought-iron stanchions is the 


better of the two, though the support appears 


_ insufficient to satisfy the average eye; and the 


insistence upon the irregularity of the pieces 
of copper of which it is made, by pronoun- 
cing the rivets, savours of affectation. The 
ornament along the front of the shelf is 
excellent and suited to its place, not like 
Mr. Gimson’s plaster frieze in the north 
gallery, which is an upright design turned 
on its side. Much of the metalwork is too 
spidery for a pleasant effect, though no 
doubt the design may be said to be suitable 
to the material. Mr. Walter Cave’s hanging 
lamp in the central hall, with its pierced 
panels of ships and ornament, &c., combin- 
ing cast and chased with beaten and 
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BANQUETING HALL AT CRDSALL HALL (PREVIOUS TO ALTERATIONS IN 


frame containing examples of the processes of 
inlay and marquetry, in the gallery, should not 
be overlooked by craftsmen and designers in- 
terested in the matter. Much of the furniture 
is good in design without being striking, 
the few exhibits which stand out from the 
rest doing so rather by reason of eccentricity 
than special excellence. There isconsiderable 
and generally successful use of quiet simple 
inlays; and in this section also the treatment 
of material from the point of view of colour 
is often more successful than the design. 
Mr. Ambrose Heal’s silver-grey bedroom suite, 
for instance, is very pleasant in colour, but 
the combination of architectural forms in the 
looking glass of the toilet table with the 
irregular shapings of the rest of that object is 
not successful. The only really original 
feature in this class (apart from the painful 
attempts to produce a new form of chair) is 
the treatment of the octagonal table legs in 
No. 362bb with the honeycomb forms at 
top and bottom, adapted apparently from 
cut glass. Mr. Spooner’s oak dresser, Mr. 
Walton’s walnut sideboard (which, however, 
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1898). 


pierced work very pleasantly, is noticeable 
by its difference from the usually accepted 
type. Good metalwork is also shown by 
Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Longden. The very 
graceful little group by Miss E. M. Moore for 
an electric lamp errs by reason of unsuit- 
ability for its purpose. The lamp seems to 
be an afterthought and more than the figures 
can manage. 

Mr. Wilson’s designs for modelled plaster 
panels are much too pictorial, and one sees 
in the one executed, shown in the central hall, 
how entirely different the necessary treat- 
ment makes the design, many of the lines 
prominent in the drawing almost disappear- 
ing in the relief. Mr. Gillick’s frieze in the 
west gallery may be compared with it—a 
work in which the movement of the figures 
is graceful and living: the grouping of line 
and mass is excellent, and the masses grow 
out of the ground planes in a manner which 
emphasizes the salient parts of the design. 
Other plasterwork is shown of various 
quality, and a good deal of coloured gesso, 
much of which must be looked upon as a 
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ORDSALL HALL, 


warning. It wascruel to place Mr. Anning 
Bell’s “ Mermaid” (one of his successes) next | 
to No. 148—the contrast is too striking. 
Mr. Conrad Dressler’s roundel recalls Della 
Robbia, but the very French feeling in the 
pretty head is scarcely in harmony with the 
surrounding frame. 

It is interesting to see Mr. Walter Crane 
making working drawings upon squared 
paper, a most tedious business but necessary | 
at some stage of the designing for textiles. 
The iris border, No. 346, for a Brussels carpet 
is the most successful design. His little 
pavilion contains several good designs for 
printed stuffs, &c., the best being that entitled 
“Bon Voyage.” The maces of which he 
shows models and photographs are a little 
weak in general outline. Mr. Horace Warner | 
and Mr. Vigers carry off the honours for flat 
pattern design, though Mr. Sumner, Mr. Butter- 
field, Mr. Carpenter and others show work- 
manlike drawings. Mr. Stephen Webb's 
graceful figure frieze in thin copper must not 
be overlooked, nor Mr. G. Rigby’s stencils 
friezes. 

The embroideries are some of them very 
beautifully worked, the less ambitious being 
more successful than those which aim at 
pictorial effect : Mrs. Crane’s heraldic por- 
tiere, for instance, telling much better than 
Mrs. Traquair’s large and ambitious panels. 
In the west gallery are several pieces of 
painting called decorative, and designs for 
the same which entirely miss the mark, being 
neither carefully considered in silhouette 
nor balanced in colour and composition. 
The painter of easel pictures has been trained 
generally in the wrong manner to produce 
successful decoration, and these attempts are 


far too pictorial. Even Mr. Louis Davis’s 


LANCASHIRE. MEASURED AND DRAWN BY W. 


doors for the reredos of the chapel of the 
Universities Mission are confused in effect, 
the framing of the panels and the subjects 
in them being only differentiated by the 
different scale of the figures; but he, of 
course, stands on quite a different plane. 
Among the black-and-white work Mr. 
Strange’s woodcuts in two tints are the most 


striking things, though one feels sometimes | ; A é 
_ reaching proposals contained in the Bill, 


that his lines are scarcely expressive enough 
for so abstract a treatment. Mr. Legros’s 
influence is very evident in the design. The 
galleries contain many very interesting 
exhibits, and the extravagances which marked 


the last exhibition are much fewer in 
number. Sheiom, Ge 
LONDON BUILDING ACT 


AMENDMENT. 


Objections by Chamber of Commerce 
and City Corporation. 


JOINT conference between the Fire 
Protection Committee of the manu- 
facturers’ section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce and the retailers’ sub-section was 
recently held to consider the London Building 
Act Amendment Bill, to be introduced by 
the London County Council in the ensuing 
session; and to decide as to what answer 
should be made to a request by the Council 
that the Chamber would furnish its observa- 
tions as early as possible on the Bill. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 
“That the Fire Protection Committee of 
the manufacturers’ section, in conjunction 
with members of the retailers’ sub-section, 


Feel” 
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EATON, A.R.!.B.A. 


having considered the London Building Act 
Amendment Bill as promoted by the London 
County Council, is of opinion that the 
changes which are contemplated will seri- 
ously affect owners and occupiers of business 
premises, and that tle objections expressed 
by members should be formulated and con- 
veyed to the County Council. 

“That this meeting, in view of the far- 


| recommends that the manufacturers’ section 


be authorized by the Council to convene a 
joint meeting of other sections or interests 
likely to be affected thereby, with power to 
make joint or separate representations to the 
, London County Council as may be found 
desirable.” 

In the course of the discussion it was 
| pointed out that the Bill would affect all 
classes of business premises, especially as the 
administration of the Bill would be virtually 
left to the discretion of the officials of the 
London County Council and district sur- 
veyors. While it was felt that reasonable 
precautions, in case of fire, should be taken 
for the public safety, the opinion was gene- 
rally expressed that the machinery of the 
Bill was far too drastic, having regard to the 
actual risk of life in business premises, as 
shown by statistics over a long period of 
years. A meeting of the retailers’ sub- 
section was subsequently held, and the action 
taken in regard to the Bill was approved. 


At last Thursday’s meeting of the Court of 
Common Council a letter was read from the 
London County Council enclosing a copy of 
a Bill for the amendment of the Building Act, 
and asking for any observations which the 


Corporation might wish to make with regard 
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to it. A resolution was submitted from the 
Ward of Cripplegate Without urging that — 
the City should be excluded from the Bill or 
that it should be strongly opposed in its | 
present form.—Mr. Deputy Baddeley moved | 
that the Bill should be referred for considera- 
tion to the Streets Committee, to take such | 
steps as they might deem necessary in the 
interests of the Corporation and the rate- 
payers. The Bill was a most drastic measure, | 
and, under thecloak of increasing the facilities | 
for escape in the case of fire, the upper part | 
of every business house in the Metropolis 
would virtually have to be reconstructed at 
enormous expense. Under the existing Act 
his own firm had recently spent £2,000 in 
complying with vexatious demands of the 
County Council, but in the future the whole 
of the City houses would have to undergo 
criticism in regard to their means of escape. 
The result would be to depreciate the ratable 
value of the City and to drive business houses 
to places outside the Metropolitan area, 
where the Act did not apply. The matter 
was quite the most serious and far-reaching 
which the ratepayers had had to face for 
some time. Mr. Hollington, seconding the 
motion, said the Bill would not only affect 
new structure but was made retrospective, so 
that every building above a certain height 
would be affected by it. Residential flats 
also came within its scope—Mr. A. C. 
Morton said there were facilities of appeal 
from the demands of the London County 
Council if these were excessive. He believed 
the matter might be arranged if, in regard to 
the City of London, the Corporation were 
made the controlling authority instead of 
the London County Council. He did not 
imagine there would be any opposition by 
the Council to that suggestion if it were put 
forward as the wishes of the City.—Mr. 
Deputy Baddeley’s motion was then carried 
unanimously. 


BUILDERS AND THE 
“FAIR. CONTRACTS” 
CLAUSE. 


HE Manchester Watch Committee last 
week received correspondence which 

has been addressed by the Manchester and 
Salford Master-Builders’ Association to the 
town clerk with respect to certain contracts 
which are being left for the foundations of 
the new police and fire station in London 
Road. Mr. J. Tomlisson, the secretary of the 
society named, writing from the offices of the 
organization in Cromwell Buildings, Black- 
friars Street, Manchester, on December 23rd, 
said that the members of the Association are 
of opinion that the new conditions introduced 
into the contract would have wider and 
more far-reaching effects than the Corpora- 
tion either intended or anticipated. They 
regretted that they could not tender for any 
work under the proposed conditions, but 
would be pleased to confer with the Watch 
Committee or its officials. Writing again 
on the 6th inst., under instructions, the 
secretary traversed the various details of the 
fair-contracts clause. The members of the 
Association, he said, object to the demand of 
the Corporation that the contractors “ must 
pay the standard rate of wages to the whole 
of their workpeople, and observe the hours 
of labour recognized by the local organised 
bodies of workers in the various trades 
affected in the district where such work is 
being executed.” By this clause, the letter 
urges, a contractor having a job in Man- 
chester for the Corporation would be required 
to pay the wages recognised by the Man- 
chester trade unionists to the whole of his 
workpeople wherever they might be employed, 
and whilst a Manchester employer could be 


required to pay Manchester wages to the 
men whom he employs in other towns where 


wages are much lower, an employer, say, at 


Stockport, Bury, or Preston, should be re- | 


quired to pay his local staff at the Manchester 
rate if he had a Manchester Corporation 


contract, thereby handicapping employers | 


who are working for the Manchester Cor- 
poration. 
In the second place, it is objected that the 


_ words “ organised body of workers” place it 


in the power of any organised trade society 
to fix their own rate of wages and heurs of 
labour, and that if a contractor has signed 
the clause he could be forced by the Corpora- 
tion to observe such rates of wages and hours 
of labour, or run the risk of having his con- 
tract cancelled. Thus the employer would 
have no voice in fixing wages and hours, as 
particular agreements with the operatives in 
the building trades cannot be enforced by 


law, and there could be no resisting the men’s | 
demands by strikes or lock-outs, as this would | 


practically mean giving up the contract. 


The letter went on to speak of the number | 


of old men who are not able to do a full 
day’s work, and who are, by recognised 
custom, paid lower than the standard wage. 
Under the clause the Association alleges that 
these men could be no longer employed 


except under risk of a cancelled contract. | 


Further, the master-builders object to the 
demand that the principal contractor should 
be responsible for all work executed by 
himself, not, as they say, as it applies 


——$—— 
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so far as their own workpeople were con- 
cerned, probably in the case of sub-contractors 
and others the difficulty would be so great 
that they could not pledge themselves to 
undertake the responsibility 

The master-builders also object to the City 
Council having a voice in approving of the 
sub-contractors. They contend that the con- 
tractor is best fitted to decide as to who shall 
be his sub-contractors, and in support of 
their position it is urged that neither the 
Government nor railway companies seek to 
impose ‘such conditions upon contractors. 
Finally, the Association are opposed alto- 
gether to the very drastic penalty which the 
Corporation asks power to enforce, perhaps 
for what might be a trivial offence. 

After hearing the foregoing letters read 
the Watch Committee decided that as the 
situation had been created by the City 
Council in adopting the fair-contracts clause, 
the correspondence should be laid before the 
Council at its next meeting, with a request 
for direction upon it. 
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Award of Prizes and Studentships. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held at 9, Con- 
duit Street, W., on Monday evening, the 
chair being occupied by the president, Mr. 
Aston Webb, A.R.A. Messrs. T. E. Eccles 


(Liverpool) and W_ C. Ralph (Wigan) were | 


elected Fellows, and Messrs. A. L. Holder, 


H. Moger and J. M. Ross—all of London— | 


were elected Associates. The deed of award 
of prizes and studentships for 1902-3 was 
then announced as follows :— 

Institute Silver Medal and 25 Guineas for a 


comparative review of the various past and | 
present systems of architectural training at | 


home and abroad. The Council were unable 


to award this prize, but granted a certificate | 


of honourable mention to Mr. A. T. Griffith. 
(Three essays submitted.) 


Institute Silver Medal and 10 Guineas for | 


measured drawings of ancient buildings— 
Mr. Andrew Rollo, of Glasgow (drawings of 
Craigievar Castle, Aberdeenshire). Three 
sets of strainers were received. 

The Soane Medallion and £100 for a design 
for a town church—Mr. E. F. Reynolds, of 
Birmingham. A medal of merit each to 
Mr. F. C. Mears and Mr. Wantner Smith 
(London). (Twenty-one designs submitted.) 

The Owen Jones Studentship (certificate and 
£100 for travel and the study of colour) — 
Mr Percy E. Nobbs, of London. A medal 
of merit and ten guineas to Mr. L. R. Guthrie. 
(Three sets of drawings submitted.) 

The Pugin Studentship (silver medal and 
£40 for travel in the United Kingdom) —Mr. 
J. Harold Gibbons, of Manchester. A medal 
of merit and ten guineas to Mr. A. Muir, of 
Edinburgh. (Eight sets of drawings sub- 
mitted.) 


The Godwin Bursary (silver medal and | 


£65 for travel outside the United Kingdom)—- 
Mr. A. DunbarSmith. (Foursets of drawings 
submitted.) 


The Tite Prize (certificate and £30 for ' 


_ part of the ordinary course 


travel in Italy) for a design for a pavilion 
in a public garcden—-Mr. David Smith, of 
London, (Fourteen designs submitted.) 

The Cates Prize of £40—Mr. A. H. Verst- 
age, of London. (Two competitors.) 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 10 Guineas 
for the design of a stone dome over a porte- 
cochére to a large public hall—Mr. J. B. 
Fulton, of London. (Eleven designs sub- 
mitted.) 

The Ashpitel Prize to Mr. W. Greenwood, 
of Blackburn. 

The drawings are on exhibition at the 
Alpine Club (entrance in Mill Street, Conduit 


_ Street, W.) up to and including January 31st, 
| from to to 8. 


A criticism of them by Mr. 
Millard will be delivered at the Institute 
meeting to be held on February 2nd, when 
the prizes will also be presented and the 
Royal Gold Medallist for 1903 nominated. 
The hon. secretary announced with regret 


| the decease of Mr. W. Wimble, Mr. J. F. 


Wadmore and Mr. A. C. Brigg. 
Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., then 
read a paper on 
“Science Workshops for Schools and 
olleges, 
of which the following is an abstract :— 
The importance of experimental studies 
carried on with the object of affording 
training in scientific method, as a necessary 
in schools 
generally, whatever their grade, was already 
so widely recognised that ere long every 
school would need its workshops as well as 
its classrooms; it was therefore desirable 
that the general character of the require- 


ments should be understood, in order that | 


buildings may be properly designed to 
accommodate all necessary fittings and ap- 
purtenances — and more particularly to 
afford the necessary working space. 


Professor Armstrong illustrated his argu- | 


ments largely by reference to the new 


| buildings at Horsham for Christ’s Hospital 
School, erected to accommodate 800 boys, 
_ from the designs of the president and Mr. 
Ingress Bell. 


When the position and size of 


PANELLING TO CEILING OF STAR CHAMBER, ORSDALL HALL. 


the science block with reference to the other — 
school buildings was noted, it would be 
obvious that extraordinary importance would 
be attached to experimental studies in the 
school. The science block occupied practi- 
cally one side of a quadrangle, the opposite 
side of which was occupied by the chapel, — 
the classrooms and school hall filling the 
third, the dining-hall the fourth side. The 
floor area of the ordinary classrcoms was — 
15,482 sq. [t.; that of the rooms in the science 
block was 10,326 sq. ft. 

But the provision which would be made at 
Horsham for work such as he was contem- — 
plating would not be confined to the science ~ 
block. At no distant date, he trusted, there 
would be distinct workshops for manual 
training in wood and metal; and the ~- 
engineering appliances generally would 
afford opportunities for the instruction of 
the more advanced boys in the use of 
machinery. Moreover, surveying and map- 
making would be practised in the country 
round, and there would be abundant oppor- 
tunity for other out of-door studies; besides — 
school gardens, a set of experimental plots 
were now being laid down on the lines of 
those at the Rothamsted Agricultural Station, — 
which had so world-wide a renown. Christ’s 
Hospital School, in fact, ere many years 
should be a model school; its buildings 
marked an extraordinary advance -— far 
greater, perhaps, than most of those con- 
nected with them realised. 

In designing science workshops the archi- 
tect and his technical advisers should have 
three S’s in mind—sense, simplicity and 
Space 

Money spent on judicious ornamentation 
would always be well spent in the case of a 
school. Far too little heed was paid to the 
influence which surroundings exercised on 
young people ; if we are ever to recover the 
sense of artistic feeling, we must do far more 
to make our schools attractive. The dis- 
regard of property which seemed to be so 
characteristic of boys at the present day was 
probably a consequence of the fact that at 
school they were not placed under conditions 
which would lead them to be mindful of 
their surroundings. “ Thinking in shape,” 
to quote Thring at Uppingham, was one of ~ 
the most powerful means of stimulating the 
imagination and the esthetic faculties; it 
was easy to carry out the idea in these days, 
as magnificent photographic reproductions — 
of the masterpieces of nature and of art were 
to be had at comparatively small cost ; 
hence neither classroom nor corridor should 
be without its picture-rail. He would also 
plead for a more liberal use of colour in our 
schools. } 

The fittings at Christ’s Hospital were not 
thought of until long after the building was 
designed ; but, to secure the best result, the 
building should be designed to the fittings. 
The science workshops at Christ’s Hospital 
differed in an important manner from the 
laboratories hitherto provided for schools— 
there were four main rooms in which classes — 
were held, and to each of these was attached a 
number of subsidiary rooms. No lecture-room 
was provided —an omission of set purpose, as it — 
was proposed to discourage didactic teaching. — 
Full provision was made in each room for 
such didactic teaching as might be necessary ; 
there was a demonstration bench, in front 
of which sufficient space was left free where 
seats could be placed; or uprights could be 
fixed, provided with small desk tops, where — 
students could stand and take notes, No 
special balance-room was provided. A novel — 
fitting, the balance-bench, had been intro- 
duced ; this was merely a long narrow table 
(3ft. by raft by 3ft. 6in. high) covered by a 
glazed case for the protection of the balances. 
Instead of having a number of balances 
within separate glazed cases, one large glazed 
case had been provided to contain a number ~ 
of separate uncased balances. 


The balances — 
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placed in such a case are those required for 
all ordinary work. The more delicate 
balances required for advanced work were 
always provided with a case; and, as the 
sensitive working parts were of agate, there 
was no need to keep them in a separate 
room; they were conveniently placed on 
brackets against the wall. 

A third special feature of importance was 


the store or stock-room attached to each of | 


the four workshops. This was intended not 
only for the ordinary stores but also and 
especially as a room in which the apparatus 
for experiments left unfinished at the end 
of a lesson might be set aside until the next 
attendance. 

Professor Armstrong followed with a de- 

tailed description of the more important 
. fittings required —viz., working-benches, cup- 
boards, sinks and drains, ventilation hoods, 
and various special appliances. Referring to 
the regulations of the science branch of the 
Education Department, which specify a water- 
tap and sink for every two students, the 
lecturer stated that sucha provision was quite 
unnecessary. ‘The class of work now advocated 
for schools required the use of water but 
seldom. Architects must harden their hearts 
on this point ; there was no more reason why 
sinks should be everywhere in a laboratory 
than there was to have one in every room in 
a dwelling-house. The economy involved in 
localising the water-supply, sinks and drains 
was very great. At Horsham, in the rooms 
on the upper floor, all sinks were placed near 
to the walls, and the waste was carried 
down to the floor below in pipes fixed in 
chases in the walls. On the basement floor 
cross-channels were avoided as much as 
possible. In the lecturer’s experience wooden 
sinks are far the best, provided that they are 
built up solidly without dovetailed joints, 
and that they are always kept partly full of 
water by arranging the waste so that it 
projects several inches (about (four) above 
the bottom of the sink. American white 
wood seems to be one of the best to use. 
Sides and bottom should be without joints. 
-All surfaces should be well painted with 
thin coal tar before they are butted; and 
the whole surface inside and out should be 
similarly coated. The waste-pipe should 
either be somewhat expanded or should 
have a flange burnt on by means of 
which it may be held in position by two 
blocks, one of which—fixed by screws to the 
underside of the bottom-—serves to carry bolts 
by means of which a second block is caused 
to clamp the pipe firmly. The space between 
the pipe and the side of the hole through 
which the pipe passes is filled in with pitch. 
The sink is wedged up against the bench top. 
Such sinks may be made of any size that may 
be desired, and no plumber is needed to fix 
them. 

The ideal to be aimed at was to have 
the whole of the room, both floor and wall- 
space, available for the work to be done init. 
Projections into the room should be avoided, 
and windows be inserted at least 6ft. above 
the floor. 

Whenever possible steam or hot-water pipes 
for heating the room should be carried under 
gratings in channels in the floor. Radiators, 
&c., take up much space and interfere with 
and damage fittings in their neighbourhood. 

The lecturer questioned the need of the 
elaborate provision hitherto made for benches. 
If sufficient shelving, racks, &c., be provided, 
and cupboards for general use where neces- 
sary, there is little need for cupboards under 
the benches. He favoured steady, heavy 
benches of the kitchen-table type. For such 
benches it was unnecessary to use hardwood ; 
all difficulties of staining, disfigurement and 
cracks would be overcome by the use of lead- 
covered benches--a long experience had led 
the lecturer to prefer these to all others. 

With reference to girls’ schools, briefly 
touched upon by Professsor Armstrong, he 


| harmony with ordinary requirements. 
| conclusion, Professor Armstrong urged that 


advised that provision should be made, even 
in the case of girls, for some use of tools. 
The rules with regard to planning and 
fitting public elementary schools. recently 
issued by the Board of Education un- 
doubtedly tend to favour over-provision. It 
is not merely that much more money is spent 


| than necessary, but a false complexion is put 


upon the work—it becomes drawing-room 
practice and not workshop practice, and 


when scholars go out into the world they | 
_ find themselves 
_ strange conditions, unable to use the ordinary | 
tools and unable either to fit into or to 
| follow the ways of ordinary life. 
| outcome is most serious; some action must 
| be taken to put the schools on a simpler 
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some attempt should now be made to 
standardise the requirements both for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

A discussion followed in which Sir 
William Abney, Mr. W. D. Carée, Mr. John 
Slater, Mr. J. J. Stevenson, Miss Walter, and 
the president took part. 


Alterations to the Congregational Chapel, 
Lendal, York, together with a scheme of 
re-decoration, have been completed at a cost 
of £1,500. Mr. F. Raney, of York, was the 
architect for the work. The contractors 
were :—Brick, stone, carpenter and joiner, 
Messrs. Keswick & Sons; plumber and 
glazier, Mr. J. Birch; slater, Mr. Sherrey ; 
and painter and decorator, Mr. T. Welburn 
(all of York). Movable partitions and 
furniture were supplied by the North of 
England School Furnishing Co., Ltd., 
Darlington. 
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AMERICA’S BIGGEST 
BUILDING. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CITY HALL. 


ITH the announcement that after 

thirty-one years of work the largest 
building in America is nearing completion 
comes another to the effect that the big pile 
is so overcrowded that its 4,500 tenants are 
beginning to call for the addition of another 
storey ; and this, despite the fact that the 


| structure, Philadelphia’s City Hall, has 632 


rooms, with a total floor-space of 118 acres. 
Mr. John M. Bunker, the superintendent of 
the building, is also bothered by being told 


_ continually that the twenty-two elevators 


cannot accommodate the thousands of per- 
sons who enter the hall daily. ‘“ What can 
we do?” Mr. Bunker asks. 
“We've put in and put in ele- 
vators until we’ve no place to 


\ 
\ 


a, A . 
LZ install another. But something 
<= will have to be done soon to 
==| relieve the jam.” 


The chief queer thing to 
Philadelphia taxpayers is how 
the city hall cost £ 5,000,000. 

A recent report, in endeavour- 
ing to explain this expenditure, 
reveals some interesting facts. 
. It states that £63,500 has been 
\ paid to the architect and his 
assistants in salaries since 1871, 
when the building was begun; 
{£70,000 for paint and painting, 
£1,100,000 for 1,464,000 cub. 
yds. of marble for marble work ; 
£800,000 for fitting-up rooms ; 
£270,000 for watchmen and 
cleaners; £147,000 for electric 
installation, and so on. The 
installation of electricity fur- 
nished an interesting incident 
in the hall’s history. When 
the walls were erected electric 
lighting was unheard-of, so that 
when its installation was or- 
dered the electricians had to 
chisel through the stone walls 
for the wires at very consider- 
able expense, and it took them 
the better part of five years of 
steady work to wire the building. 
The dynamo-room is one of 
fifty-nine in the building’s base- 
ment, which runs not only under 
the hall but under the area in 
the centre as well. 

The second highest elevator 
in the world is in the tower of 
the building. It runs from 
the seventh floor, 138ft. above 
ground, to the base of the Penn 
statue, an upward course of 
372{t. The tower also has a 
clock with 26ft. dials. 
| A peculiar thing about the tower is that 
| in the course of a day contraction and ex- 

pansion, due to the sun’s rays, make it lean 
| Sin. out of plumb. Then, too, the tower 
| is an insatiable and inveterate destroyer of 
"birds. The ring of sixteen powerful arc 
| lights that glow at the base of Penn’s statue 
| blinds the birds so that they fly against the 
| tower, are killed, and fall to the roofs below. 
| One of the hall’s employees has a collection 
of over a thousand birds that were killed in 
| this manner. The statue of William Penn 
| that caps the tower is 37ft. high. The hat 
| is oft. in diameter, the rim 23ft. in circum- 
| ference, the buttons on the coat are 6in. in 
| diameter and the coat cuffs 3ft. long. 
| Thirteen of the rooms occupied by the 
City Solicitor’s Department are furnished in 
steel. The only things inflammable in them 
are the wooden tops of a few tables and a 
_ half a dozen carpets. Desks are of steel, as 
| well as doors, window frames and thousands 
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PROPOSED SUBWAY UNDER THE STRAND. 


of fireproof boxes for municipal documents. 
Four hundred and seventy-seven tons of 
steel were used in fitting up these rooms, 


and it took seventeen months to do the | 


work, 


Another room entirely of steel, except the | 
table-tops, is the Law Association Library, | 


where 38,000 volumes are kept. 

There are nearly three miles of main 
corridors in the building and one and a half 
miles of branches. 


Twenty-two persons have met death while | 


working on the City Hall. One man 
recently fell from the brim of Penn’s hat. 


Engineering Noics. 


Mr. Alfred J. Brickwell has been appointed 
assistant surveyor to the Great Northern 
Railway Co. 

The Prince of Wales’s Pier at Dover, 
which has been erected at a cost of £600,000 
as a part of the new commercial harbour of 
75 acres, was opened to the public for the 
first time on New Year's Day. 

The Eskdale District Hospital, Langholm, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of 


Shorlands’ patent Manchester stoves with | 
descending smoke flues, patent Manchester | 


grates, exhaust roof and inlet ventilators, 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 

The Scheme for a Mono-rail from London 
to Brighton is not lhkely to be proceeded 
with, owing to the opposition prepared by 
the Brighton Railway Co. The promoters 


have also abandoned their scheme for the 
coming session. 


German Tender accepted for Sunderland | 


Electricity Works.—The Sunderland Town 


Council have accepted a tender from the | 


Allgemeine Electrical Co., of Berlin, for 
important plant required for the extension 
of municipal electricity works. It was stated 
that this firm’s price was £1,885 below the 
lowest English tender. 


Ventilation at the Law Courts.— With the 
object of providing better ventilation in the 
court corridors electrical fans have now been 
fitted over the entrances to the four lavatories 
on the court floor at the Law Courts, while 
improved means of ventilation have been 
effected at the various windows of the 
corridors. 


Messrs. A. E. Keys & Co. believe they 
have an important scientific discovery to lay 
before the public concerning ventilation. In 
a week or so they propose to give a demon- 
stration, when they hope to illustrate a 
method of rectifying impure air so that it 
may be put into circulation again in an 
absolutely pure condition. 

A New System of Ventilation.—Dr. T. 
Glover Lyon, of the City of Loncon Hospital, 
gave an address last week at the Camera 
Club on “Pure Air without Draught.” He 
said natural ventilation had been tried and 
found wanting, hence the necessity for 
mechanical ventilation. Good air must be 
conveyed en masse to effect perfect ventilation 
to all persons occupying a room, and no 
reliance must be placed upon diffusion. 
This was the cardinal principle of ventila- 
tion for crowded rooms. In association with 
Mr. James Cadett, he had formulated a 
system of which the special feature was the 
employment of large inlets and outlets placed 
at opposite positions of a room. By this 
plan the air was admitted at a low velocity, 
and was conveyed to and from all parts 
of the room. Air was forced along a 
conduit, and issued from one side through 
a tapering longitudinal slot broadest at 
the inlet end, fitted with baffle plates. 
The air was let into the room through per- 
forated screens of varying size of mesh. Air 
was thus made to issue nearly evenly from 
all parts of the screens. The foul air was 
passed through extensive outlets in a similar 
manner into aconduit and conveyed away. 
The club room was fitted up with the 


of the City and Crystal Palace Tube Railway | 4ppliance. 


SUBWAYS UNDER THE 
STRAND. 


HE above illustration shows one of 
the subways suggested to be con- 
structed under the Strand by the City of 
Westminster (the scheme has been prepared 
by Mr. J. W. Bradley, C.E., chief engineer, in 
consultation with Mr. Walter Emden). 
Access to the sewer would be by side 
entrances from the pipe subways; pipes, &c, 
to be taken across the roadway in the steel 
troughing; ventilating pipes to subways to 
be brought up under curb; access to the 
subway to be by manholes; side entrances 
from footways. 


New Patents. 


The following specifications will be published 
to-morrow and will be open to opposition until 
March 7th. A summary of the more impor- 
tant of them will be given next week. The 
names in italics are those of the communicators 
of the invention. 

1902.-—3,255, Hiccinsottom & LENNOX, 
brick- or briquette-making machine. 3,543, 
Stewart, roof-light frames. 3,877, TAYLOR, — 
catch for securing folding doors. 4,827, 
Yates, attaching a cock or stop valve toa 
pipe. 4,916, Mercer, valves. 11,854, Hart, | 
pivot hinges for closet seats. 18,773, REEKIE, — 
spigot and socket joints for pipes. 21,782, 
James, filter press. 22,349, DEMAN, pave- 
ment lights. 23,158, Drew, carpenter’s vice. | 
23,398, ReiLry, sash fastener. 24,608, Hap- 
pAN (Welsenaar, Romeyn & Verkerk), tiled 
roofs. 25,028, KEmMpER & Damuorst, water- — 
heating apparatus. 


Surveying ¢ Sanifafion. 


Trees for Whitehall—The Westminster 
City Council have decided to spend £229 5s. 
in planting twenty-seven trees in Whitehall 
and Parliament Street !1om the Horse Guards 
Avenue to Bridge Street on both sides of the © 
roadway. 

The Breaking-up of London Streets.—The 
Westminster City Council proposes to ask 
the Government to direct the Royal Com- 
mission about to be appointed to enquire 
into the congestion of the street trafhe of 
London to receive evidence and report on the 
obstructions caused by the breaking-up and 
use of the streets by companies and others, 


| acting under statutory powers, and also as to 


the advantage and piacticability of requiring 
all mains and pipes to be placed in subways ~ 
under the streets. 


The Metamorphosis of King’s Road, 
Chelsea, is proceeding apace. The pulling- 
down of a block of houses adjoining the 
Poor Law Offices has been taken in hand, 
and on the site thus cleared will shortly be 
raised the workhouse extension. The new 
Palace of Varieties is nearing completion, 
whilst on the opposite side of the way the 
municipal baths have been closed, prepara- 
tory to extensive alterations. The widening 
of a portion of the main road near Beaufort 
Street is now completed, as is the first instal- 
ment of several other improvements of a 
similar nature, including the widening of the 
entrance from Sloane Square. 


The Strand-Holborn Street.—The Improve- 
ments Committee of the London County ~ 
Council report that every effort has been 
made to expedite the works in connection 
with the Holborn-to-Strand improvement. 
The Council is now in possession of the’ 
whole of the property between Catherine 
Street and the Law Courts on the Strand 
frontage, besides most of the land needed for — 
the new crescent road, and nearly all the © 
houses have been demolished. The work of 
forming the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand and clearing the insanitary area at 
Clare Market is being undertaken as one 
scheme. The widening of Southampton 
Row between High Holborn and Eagle 
Street has been completed, and the widening 
of the remaining portion of that thoroughfare 
will be undertaken at an early date. The 
formation of the portion of the new street 
immediately south of Holborn will be under- 
taken in the course of two or three months. 
All the work connected with the widening of 
the Strand from Catherine Street to the Law 
Courts has been completed, including the 
new sewer and the subway for pipes, wires, 
&c., and the formation of the eastern portion 
of the new crescent has been commenced, 
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Correspondence. 


Connections to Hot-Water Cylinder. 

To the Editor of Tut Bur_pErRs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon. 

Str,—On page 334 of your issue for 
December 31st “Shop” (of Exeter) writes: 
“In preparing a drawing for a hot-water 
supply, with secondary flow and return, | 
showed the latter pipe returned to the upper 
part of the cylinder about 8in. from the top. 
| have since been requested to alter this and 
take it into the return pipe from cylinder to 
boiler. Which is the better methoa ?” 

Your expert replies that “the better 
method is to connect the secondary return 
to the primary return—that is, to make the 
alteration as requested.” 

I am aware of the fact that there are fitters 
who think it correct to adopt the latter 
method—which I have shown in Fig. 2—but 


I wish to point out that in no ordinary | 
Ibee eal | 


circumstances is it desirable or proper. 
assure “Shop” that all the best hot-water 
engineers adopt the practice of taking the 
secondary return pipe back to the cylinder at 
about one-fourth ol its height from the top. 
The reason is simple euough, namely, to 
avoid drawing cold water with the hot. It 
should be remembered that when a tap is 


opened water is drawn both ways, as shown | 


by the arrows in the sketches; and in the 


> 
secondary } 


Sec% relurn 


Second’ réFurr 


Cylinde 7 
Cylinder 


BY 


Boiler 


PIGS “T, Pade, PS 


arrangement shown in Fig. 2 cold water 
would be drawn by the tap 8 direct from the 
feed-pipe to cylinder by way of the primary 
and secondary returns, and would even get 
round to tap A on the secondary flow pipe. 
This is common knowledge amongst the best 
hot-water engineers, and has been for many 
years. As soon as the fire is lit, a well- 
ordered cylinder will get hot first at the top 
the while it is cold at the bottom, and the 
hot water will, without mixing with the cold 
below, accumulate at the top and increase 
in volume downwards until the whole 
system is hot; consequently it is desirable to 
draw the hot water from the top of the 


cylinder as shown in Fig. 1, so that all that | 
has been made hot is available as soon as | 


needed 


as your expert recommends only a short time | 


ago (Fig. 2). The owner complained of 
cold water succeeding hot soon after the bib- 
valve was opened, when all the time there was 
plenty of hot water in the cylinder. By 
means of a thermometer it was found that 
while water rose from the cylinder at 140 
degs. Fahr., when tap B was opened it was at 
first nearly as hot, but almost immediately 
cooled down to 112 degs., whereas the re- 
duction of temperature after passing round 
the circuit should not have been more than 
2 degs. or 3 degs. Fahr. An examination of 
the connections showed them to be as in 
Fig.2. This will be altered to Fig. 1 with 
a certainty of a satisfactory result.—Yours 
truly, eae, 


fra! i 


Boiler 


If the draw-off taps are all above the top 
of the cylinder, the secondary return may be 
connected to the side of the cylinder near 
the top. In some cases it is desirable to do 
so. In any case, taking the secondary flow 
in as direct a line as possible to the draw-off 
taps, and connecting the secondary return to 
the primary return—being careful to use a 
smaller pipe for the secondary return than 
for the secondary flow—will give satisfactory 
results. The secondary return should never 
be shorter than the secondary flow ; generally 
it will be longer; and when it 1s also of 
smaller diameter—as it should be—the water 
obtained at any hot-water tap will be drawn 
along the larger flow pipe rather than along 
the smaller return pipe. Of course, some 
water will re-flow along the secondary return 
and issue from the tap mixed with the hot 
water drawn along the flow, but not enough 
to affect results. If the secondary return is 
connected to the cylinder, it should be of the 
same diameter as the secondary flow. 

CoAL A. 


The Stone used for the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings. 


To the Editor of Tue Buitpers’ JOURNAL. 
STENHOUSEMUIR. 

Srr,— Referring to the answer given in 
your issue of December 17th as to the reason 
why the Glasgow Municipal Buildings need 
to be renovated, I should lke to state that 
the stone used was Polmaise quarrystone on 
three sides and Dunmore quarrystone on one 
side. Col. Murray built Teuchadam Castle 
with the first of the Polmaise stone between 
1863 and 1866, so that Polmaise was 
used twenty-two years before it was built 
into the Municipal Buildings. Dunmore 
Quarry has to my knowledge been in 
existence for fifty-seven years, or over thirty 
years before being built into the Municipal 
Buildings. Both of these two stones are of 
the famous Bannockburn seam and are 
everywhere considered good weather- 
ing stones. My opinion is that the 
use of machinery in sawing the stone 
into blocks for use in the building 


weathering properties of the stone. If 
the Municipal Buildings and Teucha- 
dam Castle are compared it will be 
found that though built of stone from 
the same quarry, Teuchadam Castle, erected 
twenty-two years before the Municipal 
Buildings, has stood the test of time and 
shows no sign of being weather-worn, 


| whereas the Municipal Buildings are con- 
| stantly being repaired. In Teuchadam Castle 


the stones were hand cut, but in the Muni- 
cipal Buildings they were cut by machinery. 
I think stones cut by machinery should not 


| .be allowed on our chief buildings.—Yours 


WILLIAM BURNETT. 


truly, 


The Blocked Column, 
To the Editor of THE BuitpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, S.W. 
Str,—I was very glad to see your recent 


| note on the blocked column. I am delighted 
Curiously enough, I met with such a case | 


that at last someone has denounced this silly 
and inartistic feature. It must be remem- 


bered that the rising generation of architects | 


are carried away by a great name, and 
think that because eminent architects have 
introduced in their buildings certain features 
of questionable taste they must immediately 


imitate them. ‘The termination of the New | 


Scotland Yard gables, for example, has been 
often reproduced—there is a feeble imitation 
of it even on the same embankment. 
again a well-known designer of charming 


| country-houses who, alas, is fond of intro- — 


ducing unnecessary buttresses; even these 
are being imitated. However exalted a 
position -an architect may hold, when he 


| perpetrates such follies he must expect that — 
his works will be judged and condemned 


Take ! 


all the more severely by reason of the position 
he holds.—Yours truly, WwW 


“Laying down a Skittle-Alley.” 


To the Editor of Tur Buitpers’ JournaL. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

Sir,-—The writer of the article on “ Laying 
down a Skittle-Alley” in your issue foc 
January 7th seems rather inadvertently to 
have left out the main feature of construction 
—the rim and bed for the frame. 

The shoe—i.e., the player’s end of the rim 
—should be 3o0ft. from the front pin and the 
rim 3f{t. wide. The kerb should be rounded 
off at the top end, not taken off at an angle 
parallel to the frame’ as shown—it is this 


| part which receives most injury from the 


| cheese in the hands of the novice. 


The site 
for the frame should be excavated and a 


| 6in. by 6in. oak or teak frame, as shown by 


the accompanying sketch, inserted to such 


| depth as the nature of the ground warrants. 


| The excavated ground is filled in all round 


| and between the frame 


with clay well 


| ra mmed, and the frame proper securely fixed 


fired the part cut and weakened the | 


to the piles. The frame should be constructed 
of 6in. by 3in. ledges, halved and screwed to 
14in. beech boarding, with the iron plates 
for the pins securely fixed flush with the 
surrounding floor. 

The end of the rim where the player stands 


| should not have a kerb at all; it bothers the 


ciation by Mr. William U. Muir. 


real skittle player, who in the proper game 
stands at this end and throws the ball—he 
does not bowl it nor doeshe run up half-way. 
The floor, therefore, needs to be gently sloped 
down to meet the level of the rim, which 
should be covered with sheet lead copper- 
nailed (a cocoa-nut mat will be sufficient to 
stop the return balls). The distance from 
centre to centre of the iron plates is, I believe, 
1ft. 33in., but I am not sure of the exact 
dimension. The roof should, aboveall, have 
a ventilated ridge running the entire length. 

The light for the frame should have a 
bright metal screen, throwing the light on to 
the pins, hung on loose chains. —Yours truly, 

A. E. SEWELL. 


“The Duties of a Clerk of Works.” 

To the Editor of THE BuiLtpERs’ JOURNAL. 
DARLINGTON. 

Sir,—I observe that your issue for Decem- 
ber 31st last contains a paper on this subject 
read before the Glasgow Architectural Asso- 
While I 
am fully sensible of the honour which Mr. 
Muir has done me by referring to and in 
a few instances (at the commencement 
of his paper) quoting verbatim from my 
book “ The Clerk of Works,” I may perhaps 
be permitted to say that I think he might 
have continued to quote me word by word, 
instead of so frequently paraphrasing other 
parts of my work. That he has done this 
must be perfectly apparent to any person 
who has read both my book and his paper. 

It is a consolation, however, to me to learn 


Bis 
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that Mr. Muir considers my book “ pretty 
well up to date as far as it goes,” and this 
is the more gratifying to me from the fact 
that he refers to the fifth edition (1893), now 
ten years old! [ may mention, however, 
that the work was revised and corrected by 
me in 1896, and has now reached its seventh, 
and probably eighth, edition, _ 

I may be pardoned for adding that the 
book, in which I have now no pecuniary 
interest, has more than served its original 
purpose, as it has found a place in most free 
libraries and is frequently quoted from by 
barristers and others in reference cases. The 
copyright owners and publishers are Messrs. 
E. & F. N. Spon, 125, Strand, London.— 
Yours truly, 

G. GORDON HOSKINS, F.RLB.A. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who vequive informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Free Libraries, 

BrrRKENHEAD.—LIBRARIAN writes: “ What 
is meant by the term ‘ open access system’ in 
connection with public lending libraries ?”’ 

In the “open access ”’ system the borrowers 
are allowed to select the books from the 
shelves themselves. See an article on Public 
Libraries in ‘‘ Specification, No. 6.” 

Fair Percentage on Builders’ Work. 

HiGuHwortu.—JospBInG writes: ‘“‘ What is 
a fair percentage for profit on the prime cost 
of labour and materials in country builders’ 
jobbing work and day work—a percentage, 
say, to cover the cost of personal supervision 
generally and use of plant and interest on 
capital ?” 

Twenty-five per cent. on nett cost, and 
about ten per cent. on gross (including every 
charge for rent, office expenses, and super- 
vision). 

R.1I,B.A. Examinations, 

Hu.i.—E. L. writes: “Is it necessary to 
first pass the Elementary and then the In- 
termediate before entering for the Final 
examination R.I.B.A.; and similarly for the 
Intermediate ?” 

Yes; but there isa special examination, 
equivalent to the Final, for architects in 
practice not less than twenty-five years of 
age and for chief assistants over thirty years 
ol age. 

Oak Counters. 

BouRNEMOUTH. — PERPLEXED writes: “] 
have recently completed some bar-fittings in 
Austrian oak where the architect has specified 
and insisted upon two counter tops r6ft. long 
and 22in. wide being in one piece, and would 
not allow a joint. I had great difficulty in 
getting oak of the size, and explained the 
matter to him, but was compelled to use the 
only boards I could obtain, which were quite 
sound and certainly well seasoned. The 
architect inspected and approved them before 
they were worked ; but since fixing both have 
warped and one has slightly split. The heat 
of the bar is at times excessive, and I pointed 
out the likelihood of this, but he now con- 
demns the work and insists upon its removal 
and replacement with a board in one piece, 
saying that the cause is through having heart 
wood. It is, of course, impossible to obtain 
boards of this width without heart. Can he 
insist upon this unreasonable demand?” 

The demand for an oak board 22in. wide 
that will not warp is unreasonable, and we 


think you are entitled to refuse to replace 
the counter tops unless you are paid extra, 
Oak is extremely liable to twist and split, 
and no guarantee can be placed on it. 
Austrian oak is, of course, less liable to warp 
than English, but oak is unsuitable for 
counter tops. If the architect is prepared to 
pay for the alteration, ask him to find you up 
the boards and let him be responsible for 
their quality. 


On Becoming an Architect. 

Gotu writes: “(1) Would it be possible 
for a young man to become an architect who 
has taken his degree at Oxford at the age of 
twenty-five, but as yet knows nothing of the 
practical side of architecture? (2) If so, what 


| course should he pursue, and what examina- 
tions must he pass? 


(3) How long should 
it take him (being moderately intelligent) to 
collect the necessary information, skill and 
experience ? (4) Is apprenticeship necessary ? 
(5) Has any book or comprehensive article 
been published dealing with the architect 
Pearson and his work?” 

(1) Yes, several architects of great ability 
have only taken up architecture when middle 
aged. (2) Become articled to an architect, 
join the Architectural Association classes, 
and pass the Royal Institute examinations 
(the last is not necessary though advisable). 
(3) Three years’ study and five or six years 
as assistant to gain experience. (4) No, 
though advisable. (5) An article on the late 
R.L. Pearson appeared in the “ Architectural 


| Review,” Vol. I. 


Inscription on Vases. 

Reavinc.—H. J. D. writes: “ While stay- 
ing at a country house I found an old vase 
with these words on it—Theriac Ton. What 
do they mean ?”’ 

The vase referred to evidently belonged 
originally to a chemist, as the words 
“Theriac Ton” refer to its contents. The 
word ‘“‘Theriac” is a contracted form of 
Theriaka. The word “Ton” might be a 
contraction, “ Theriaca” meaning treacle, but 
that from its nature would be an impossi- 
bility in this instance. It will be invariably 
found that all these china vases, with an 
inscription, were originally for drugs. They 
are generally of Dutch make. Perhaps an 
inspection of the vase might lead to a mark 
being found which would decide its manu- 
facturee ANDREW OLIVER, F.R.LB.A. 


H.M. Office of Works. 
PERSEVERANCE writes: ‘“(1) In particulars 
I have obtained of examination subjects 
for entering H.M. Office of Works it is 
stated that ‘an official nomination is re- 
quired for this situation, but the Commis- 
sioners can give no information as to the 


means by which such nominations may be | 
| should be made by the correspondent to 


obtained.’ Can you enlighten me how I, a 


provincial, can obtain a nomination, and | 


also say what is meant by ‘official’? (2) 
What are the salaries? (3) Is this Govern- 
ment post worth obtaining? (I am over 
thirty. and therefore ineligible for others.)” 


(1) Nominations are rarely given to any | 
but draughtsmen temporarily employed in | 


H.M. Office of Works. In that capacity they 
are tested, and if found suitable for per- 
manent employment may be “nominated” 
by the chief surveyor for an examination. 
Generally three nominations are made for 
each vacancy. (2) The salary commences at 
£150 a year, and rises by £10 per annum to 
£250, with prospect of further promotion. 
(3) The position suits unambitious men, as 
the work is not difficult and responsibility 
slight. Temporary employment in the de- 
partment should, however, be secured before 
thirty years of age. It is obtainable by 
application direct, stating qualifications, &c. 
GvAL 1. M 


1! 


Government Surveyor Abroad. 
PontycLun.—CarpirF writes: “To whom | 
should I apply for a situation as junior 
Surveyor or engineer under Government for 
foreign service? Also, is it compulsory to sit 
for any examination to become an assistant — 
surveyor or engineer under Government 
abroad, and what would be required of any- 
one wishing such a situation ?”’ 

The regulations vary in different colonies 
and countries. It is very difficult to obtain 
an appointment such as is mentioned ia 
India except by passing through Cooper’s 
Hill Engineering College, which is expensive 
but sure. It often leads to appointments in 
Egypt also. For most of the English colonies, 
however, application should be made to the 
Agent-General for the Colony in London, 
stating qualifications and age; but success 
is not to be looked for, as there are plenty of 


_ good men as a rule to be obtained locally. 


Foreign governments should be avoided, and 
so should bad climates. G. A Tae 


Examination for Building Surveyors. 


TunpripGE Wextits.—A. H. T. writes: 
“ Would aclerk of works, formerly a foreman 
and mechanic, age thirty-five, be eligible to 
sit at the examination for building surveyors 
under the R.I.B.A.? If so, kindly name the 
necessary books to study ?” 

The examination is intended for candi- 
dates who are desirous of becoming building 
surveyors under local authorities. A clerk 
of works of good experience and trainiag 
would be eligible, but in an individual case 
such as that mentioned the best course is to 
write a letter of enquiry to the Secretary, — 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square, London, W., 
giving full particulars of previous training 
and occupation. The following hooks are 
recommended :—Rivington’s “ Building Con- 
struction”; Stock’s “Shoring and Under- 
pinning”; Moore's “‘ Sanitary Engineering ’”’; 
and Knight’s “ Annotated Model By-laws.” 

a Eee 
Pyramid Turret-shaped Roof. 

SowErRBY Bripce.—G. E. W. writes: “ Make 
the drawing of an octagonal pyramidal turret- 
shaped roof; span 45ft., height 46ft. All 
timbers to be shown and dimensioned, and 
the geometrical method of obtaining the 
angles. of the backs of rafters, purlins, &c., 
should be shown.” 

This is an apparently useless question, and 
a large amount of work would be required 
to answer it as desired. No architect woul | 
think of making a design for such a roof 
without knowing where it was to be fixed, 
why it was needed of this peculiar size and 
shape, what it was to be covered with, 
whether or not in an exposed situation, &c. 
If an examination question, it should be 
stated where from, and some effort at least 


work it out for himself. The method of 
obtaining the angles of the backs of rafters, 
&c., can be found by reference to almost any 
modern text-book of carpentry and joinery. 
HENRY ADAMS. 
No. 20, Arlington Street, London. 
TEDDINGTON.—Pips writes: ‘“ There is a 
house, No. 20, Arlington Street, Piccadilly, 
which shows serious signs of decay in the 
stonework, which is crumbling badly. I 
should be glad to know of what stone this 
house is built and the date of its erection.” 
As no records have been discovered by us, 
it is impossible to answer this query def- 
nitely, but careful examination suggests 
that the stone is that known as Ham Hill. 
It is of a rich yellow colour, with a marked 
and uneven bedding or grain along which 
the weathering has occurred, exactly resemb- 
ling the way in which Ham Hill stone has 
crumbled in the Tudor buildings of Somerset: 
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shire, while it is apparently of the same 
composition—a limestone containing small 
flat shells and also small flints little larger 
than sand grains. The porch, which is the 
more decayed portion of the building, seems 
to be older than the rest, its mouldings and 
detail generally being the less impure. It 
may be as much asa hundred years old, while 
the main building must have been erected 


much more recently but with the same 
stone. (x, Ae To) M. 


“Lignolite” Flooring. 
CARMARTHEN.—-ALPHA writes: ‘“ Who are 
the makers of ‘ Lignolite’ patent flooring?” 
Bernhard’s Lignolite Flooring Co., 69, King 
William Street, E.C. (see the BurLpeErs’ 
Journat for December 17th last, p. xi). 


“Kitcheners” and “‘ Kitchen Ranges.” 

Timpercey.—D. B. writes: “Are kitcheners 
and kitchen ranges two different names for 
the same thing ?”’ 

The two words refer to practically the 
same thing, though “ kitchener ” is sometimes 
used for a portable contrivance rather than a 
fixture. 


Architectural Lantern Slides. 
LeEeps.—ConsTant READER writes: ‘Who 
make a speciality of architectural lantern 
slides for lecture purposes, &c. ?”’ 
Write to Newton & Co., 3, Fleet Street; 
G. W. Philip & Son, 32, Fleet Street; and 
Walter Tyler, 48, Waterloo Road, S.E. 


Organ-Chambers. 

D. writes: “Is the tone or quality of an 
organ affected by the fact of the roof being 
constructed in the ordinary way with rafters 
and tiles plastered on the soffit, or boarded 
instead of plastered, or when vaulted in stones 
and the same plastered ?” 

From our experience of organ-chambers we 
have no hesitation in saying that a vaulted 
stone roof is the best; or failing this one 
boarded (without any sharp angles) and 
plastered. If the ordinary rafters are used 
the ceiling should be plastered to form a 
resonant surface. There is no doubt that a 
plain-boarded ceiling is the least effective of 
all from a musical point of view. 


NORMAN & BEARD, Lrp. 


Welsh Slates. 

WELLINGTON.—H. J. writes: “The best 
Welsh slates being specified in a specification, 
what slates should they be? From which 
Welsh quarries are the best obtained and 
what are their characteristics ?” 

The terms “ Bests,”’ ‘ Seconds,” ‘‘ Thirds,” 
and “Tons” are trade terms applied to slates. 
They do not imply, as is sometimes supposed, 
that the metal of a second or third slate is 
inferior to the metal ofa best slate. They 
really have reference to the combined 


“qualities” of a best slate, namely: Straight- 


ness, absence of blotches, uniform cleavage, 


'&c., and the thickness, frc., of a second and 


third slate. The metal is equal in each case 


_—-the seconds and thirds making a much 


stronger roof than the bests, though not 
quite so pleasing to the eye. The first three 


qualities are sold by the count—1,200 per 


thousand, with an extra allowance of 60 
slates per thousand for breakage in transit. 
Welsh slates 
are practically all of equal quality, coming 
from the same deposits of rock. The largest 
vein or bed is the Bangor or Carnarvon, and 
runs from the Penrhyn quarries through 
Llanberis to the Nantlle Valley, where most 
of the Carnarvon quarries are situated. 
Welsh slates can be had in the following 
colours:—Blue, red (or purple), grey and 
green. Although “Bests” are higher in 
ptice than “Seconds” and “Seconds” than 
“Thirds” at quarry there is not much 
difference in the three when put on roof com- 
plete, due to difference in cost of carriage. For 
“acther particulars see “ Specification, No. 6.” 
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Aphorism for the Week. 

Genius is the faculty by which the mind is 
enabled to conceive and express its conceptions ; 
whilst taste guides genius in discerning, em- 


bracing and producing beaut y.—JosEPHGWILT. | 


The State Library at Aarhuus, 
Denmark, was opened to the 
public on June 17th last year. ‘The architect 


Our Plates. 


is H. Kampmann, Inspector of Buildings. 
The reading-room occupies the central and 
larger part of the buildings, and is illumi- 
| nated during the day through the large 
Around the hall, and i 


skylight in roof. 


im 


shown by the plan reproduced on this page. 
The hatched portions indicate future exten- 
| sions if needed. 


In Wales architecture has 


Paro eo are almost been entirely neglected 

oe since the epoch of castle 
building, says the “South Wales Daily 
News,” and the structural anachronisms 


which meet the traveller in the hamlets and 
| towns in the Principality to-day beggar 
description in many cases, and this is all 
the more remarkable because they occur in 
a country so lavishly endowed by Nature, 
and which, perhaps, surpasses all parts of 
the kingdom in the richness and variety of 
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INFANTS’ SCHOOL 


SALE 


PLAN OF BOARD SCHOOL. 


three storeys, are arranged the bookstalls— 
four large and nineteen smaller rooms. 
Smaller apartments, for the lending depart- 
ment, librarian’s offices, cloakroom, book 
storage, &c., cluster around the central hall. 
Electric lighting and two electric book lifts 
are provided. The building is of red brick 
with a fine stucco doorway at the main 
entrance (see p. 373) and window panes in 
glass mosaic.—The design for a Board school 
by Mr. S. Jackson, of 65, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C., was proposed to be carried out in half- 
timber and roughecast, with brick base and 
red tiles on the roof. The drawings need no 
more explanation. The accommodation is 


- reer 


S. JACKSON, ARCHITECT. 
its castellated and monastic ruins. Archi- 
tecture, in Wales as elsewhere, received a 
powerful set-back under the regime of the 
Puritans. These stern austere men, as saints 
and soldiers, were excellent, but they did 
not always see the beautiful in art. The 
result is obvious in the sacred and seculat 
structures of the period ; and they remain 
to this day. Doubtless the form of many 
an early Dissenting chapel—a contrivance. 
of four walls and a roof—was governed by 
the circumscribed means of the worshippers ; 
but in our own day this is no longer. the 
case, for it is no uncommon sight to find 
a wealthy congregation of many hundreds 
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were shipping in achurch whose architectural 
features are not in keeping with the land- 
scape. The character of some public build- 
ings and the ungainly and tortuous disposi- 
tion of the streets, which not only offend 
good taste but are highly objectionable 
from a sanitary point of view, also suggest 
how much Wales lags behind in this respect. 
The charge of want of latent powers in the 
department of architecture can never be 
brought against the race which gave to the 
world John Gibson and Inigo Jones. What 
is needed to bring about a reform in this as 
in many other Welsh matters is steady 
concentration of effort. 


Tue late 
whose 


Mr. Tom Ellis, 


A Welsh : 
tt sterling worth and 


Chair of 


Architecture. clear-headedness the people | 


of Wales can never over-estimate, included 
amongst his most cherished ideas the estab- 
lishment in the University of Wales of a 
school of architecture which should slowly 
and surely guide the Welsh people in this 
matter. It cannot be doubted that the es- 
tablishment of such a chair in the Welsh 
University would exercise a stimulating and 
wholesome influence upon the thought and 
activity of Wales. A Welsh professor of 
architecture, as suggested by Mr. Ellis, would 
be a witness to the need of thought and care 
and conscience in the rearing of buildings 
worthy of the beautiful hills and fair valleys 
of Wales. He would be a standing protest 
against characterless, meaningless and make- 
shift buildings, and would help to increase 
the influences for elevating the public taste 
and for making architecture, like music, a 
democratic art in the Principality. 


Two Churches [HE Bucks Architectural 
in Buckingham- and Archeological Society, 
Bree: of which Earl Rosebery is 
president, has had its attention drawn to the 
interesting and, in some respects, unique 
features of the parish church of St. Bar- 
tholomew at Fingest, not far from Marlow. 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth, A.R.I.B.A., reports that 
of the churches of the Desborough Hundred 
that at Fingest, though comparatively little 
known, is perhaps the most remarkable in 
the matter of proportions. It possesses a 
dignity and grandeur seldom seen in churches 
of the village type. The feature which pro- 
duces this particular character, and s<o compels 
attention, is the Noiman tower, not only by 
reason of its unusually large scale in relation 
to the nave but also by its actual design, in 
which latter respect it is, perhaps, unique. 
The other parts of the church are very small 
in extent, and consist of a twelfth-century 
nave, 10 which the chancel was added a 
century later. The roof isa fine thirteenth- 
or fourteenth-century example of oak con- 
struction. Another extremely interesting 
Pucks church is that of St. Martin’s, Fenny 
Stratford, where in the north aisle an 
armorial ceiling commemorates some of the 
donors who helped to build the church in 
1726. The ceiling is of great interest; it is 
flat, and divided into no fewer than forty 
spaces (ten rows of four spaces in a row), 
and in each space is a coat-of-arms with the 
owner's name and title. 


Tue scaffolding which has 
encumbered the Parthenon 
for the last four years has 
at last been removed, and the magnificent 
temple, which was shaken so severely by the 
earthquake of 1894, has been restored to view 
without the hideous, but necessary, acces- 
sories of the workmen. The cost of the 
work is estimated at about £5,000, which 
has been defrayed by the Greek Government 
in spite of various offers of pecuniary aid 
from France and America. The Erechtheion 
is now in course of restoration, and it has 
been suggested that the British Museum 
might take this opportunity of giving back 


The Parthenon 
Restored. 


to Greece the missing caryatid carried off by 
Lord Elgin and replaced by a terra-cotta 


copy. 


For the purpose of aug- 
menting the Liverpool 
Cathedral fund a lecture 
was delivered last week at 
Liverpool by the Dean of Ely. The subject 
chosen was “Ely Cathedral: or Lessons 
from an Old Cathedral for the Builders of a 
New One.” He said he certainly hoped that 
the type of architecture chosen for the Liver- 
pool Cathedral would be the Early English ; 
and regarding the site, although London 
Road might offer some advantages, it was 
both commonplace and uninteresting. If 
that site were chosen, the architecture of 
St. George’s Hall might be utilised. But in 
his opinion St. James Mount was one of the 
most picturesque sites in Europe, and a 
magnificent cathedral might be erected there 
provided it were treated with artistic power 
and its features made the most of, as an 
artist would delight to do. Though the 
style of the building should, within reason, 
grow out of the conditions of the time, he 
thought the octagonal centre might be 
adopted, as it was useful for modern purposes 
and for great congregatiors. It had been 


The Dean of 
Ely and Liver- 
pool Cathedral. 


| utilised both at St. Paul’s and at Ely. And 


to possess a structure of noble proportions an 
expenditure should be made of about a 


_ million and a quarter of money, or an equal 


Norman Fonts. 


amount to that spent on one of the great 
Cunarders. 


Ar a meeting of the British 
Archeological Association 


held last week the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley read a paper on “The Norman Fonts © 


of North-West Norfolk,” dealing with those 
of the group of churches from Fincham, a 
little south of Lynn, northwards to Burnham 
Deepdale. These might be arranged in two 


| divisions; in the first there was more or less 


ornamentation, while the second was dis- 
tinguished by figure sculpture. To the first 
belonged the fonts of Hunstanton, Ingoldis- 
thorpe (originally square but made octagonal 
in the fourteenth century), Castle Rising, the 


_ only piece of original Norman work in a 


well-restored church, South Wootton, Shere- 
borre, Bagthorpe, Great Snoring and Tolt- 
trees. The font at Sculthorpe formed a link 


| between the two, for on three sides it bore 


_ with leafages. 


geometrical decoration, and on the fcurth 
St. Joseph, the Virgin Mother and the Magi. 


= 


_ position he took up last night on the subject 


Ve hardcea 


_ isin course of building at Annapolis. 


The fonts at Fincham and Burnham Deepdale | 


showed figures; 
former were Scriptural subjects, and on the 
three sides of the latter the husbandry of 
the months according to the Anglo-Saxon 
calendar, while the fourth side was decorated 
The fonts, with details of the 


| ornamentation, were shown on the screen, 


| work from other churches, notably the “ 


and a number of other specimens of Norman 
mer- 
maid” font in St. Peter’s, Cambridge, as 
well as examples in the museum at Caen. 
The lecturer dwelt on the composite nature 
of Norman art, the Byzantine character of 
which had been modified by Scandinavian 
and Celtic influences, and said that the circles 
and spirals might be traced back not only to 
Mycenzean but even to Neolithic times. 


Art Last week’s meeting of 
the architectural section of 
the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow 


Old Glasgow. 


| Dr. David Murray read a paper on “The 


Architecture of Old Glasgow.” In the 
course of his remarks he said all the man- 
sions, great lodgings and stately tenements, 
so affectionately catalogued by M’Ure in his 
old history of Glasgow, had disappeared. 
All the picturesque streets and long inter- 
lacing closes had been mercilessly swept 
away by the Corporation, and a spick-and- 
span new town substituted, more common- 


on the four sides of the | 


| Harbour. 
home for the students, from each end of 


place than any American city. It might 
be well questioned whether all that was 
necessary for the sanitation of the city could 
not have been effected without the wanton 
destruction of whole streets of picturesque 
and characteristic buildings. In his early 
days it was a constant pleasure to wander 
down the High Street and the Salt Market, 
and the Bridgegate and Stockwell, and 
through the endless closes which fringed 
them. Now all had gone, and it was im- 
possible to recognise the streets or distinguish 
the localities—Commenting on Dr. Murray's 
remarks, the ‘“‘Glasgow Evening Citizen’ 
says: ‘“ Time had done its worst with the 
tenements and streets of Old Glasgow. Still 
more serious than the creeping fingers of Time 
had been the work of rough and riotous 
generations of men. Between these disinte- 
grating forces, the inevitable and the casual, 
the condition of the houses that have been 
removed by the Improvement Trustees was 
entirely beyond improvement or restoration. 
To take them away from the ground on 
which they were simple encumbrances was 
the only treatment left for them. But yet 
Dr. Murray was far from ill-advised in the 


of town restoration. The removal of old 
buildings, if they can by any possibility be 
preserved, is something approaching to a 
crime, whether it be the work of a single 
proprietor or of a municipality. They lend 
an added interest to the life of to-day that 

passes to and froamong them. . . .” F 
Norris CastTLe, so familiar 
to voyagersalong the Solent, 
is announced to be sold. “This,” says the 
‘Daily Chronicle,” “is a modern building, 
and it is strong testimony to the skill with 
which its architect imitated antiquity that by 
many (including evena usually well-informed 
contemporary) it has been mistaken for the 
older castle once standing on the same site. 
In all probability the next few years will see - 
rapid development in this part of the Garden ~ 
Isle, destructive of the exclusiveness so long” 
its main characteristic; and Lord Ampthill 
is doubtless well advised in parting with the — 
estate, which is soon to pass into the builders 


Norris Castle. 


A SPLENDID new training 
college for the future officers. 
of the United States Navy 
Theg 
new academy, which is being erected from 
the designs of Mr. Ernest Flagg, is to have a 
frontage of 635{t. upon the Annapolis 
The principal building is the 


A Naval Train- 
ing College. 


which extend imposing colonnaaes leading 
to the armoury and boat-house. In the 
armoury sufficient space is to be provided fo 
drilling 500 men at the same time. At the 
back of the students’ quarters.is the building 
in which classes will be held. The laboratory 
is to occupy a separate building, as will the 
department of marine engineering. The 
ship basin is to be deep enough to enable 
the training fleet to enter the docks, and it 
will also accommodate all the vessels used | 
by the students. The approach to the basin 
will be terraced with rows of broad steps — 
reaching to the top of the bank, forming an 
amphitheatre. ‘The open space from the 
bank of the river to the nearest building will 
be 412ft. long and 250ft. in width. This, 
however, will not be used as a drill ground, - 
the evolutions of the cadet corps out of doors 
being carried out on the area which will be 
provided directly in front of the quarters. 
The cost of the new college is expected to be 
six million dollars. 


Messrs. Davies & Maltby, architects and 
surveyors, of 6, St. John Street, Hereford, 
have dissolved partnership as and from Sep- 
tember ist last. ; 


_ Brickmasters’ 


January 21, 1903.] 


AND ARCHITECTU 


RAL RECORD. 
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Dissolution of Partnership.—The partner- 
ship hitherto subsisting between Messrs. 
brndge & Neal, builders, of Cricklewood, 
N.W., has been dissolved as and from 
January 8th. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act: Proposed 
Amendments.—On Thursday last at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
and representatives of trades held a confer- 
ence for the purpose of discussing a series of 
proposed amendments to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of 1897. The proposed 
amendments are to be printed for ciiculation 
among the members ot the trades interested. 


The Midland Centre of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland held its annual 
meeting last week at Birmingham, under the 
presidency of Mr. W. Sapcote (Birmingham). 
The chairman proposed the election of 
Mr. C. H. Barnsley as president for the 
ensuing year. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. J. V. Porter, and accepted. Mr. James 
VY. Porter (Derby) and Mr. H. Willcock 
(Wolverhampton) were elected vice-presi- 
dents; County Alderman Bowen, J.P. 
(Birmingham), treasurer ; 
Whittall (Birmingham) and 
Councillor Dallow (Blackheath) auditors. 


South Shields Builders and the Sea Sand. 
—The builders of South Shields 
addressed a petition to the Corporation 
with regard to the prohibition of the removal 
of sand from the foreshore. The Council 


stopped the practice some time ago on the | 


ground that it tended to reduce the level of 
the beach, thereby bringing the high-water 
mark dangerously near to the land. 
supposition the builders’ Association deny, 
stating that there is now on the beach 


Councillor F. G. 
County | 


have | 


Siiisay 


| paper will be limited to ten minutes. 


| (the last including architects, | 
civiJ, electrical and mechanical engineers, 


| March 31st next. 


English, French and German, Applications 
to present papers should be made to the 
secretary of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, 1, Waterloo Place, London, S.W., at 
the earliest possible moment, giving title, 
headings, abstract or summary, and parti- 
culars as to the nature of illustrations. 
Papers will be printed in full in the report 


| of the Congress, but their delivery will be 


strictly limited to thirty minutes, and any 
member participating in the discussion on a 
The 
Congress will consist of foreign delegates, 
imperial delegates and ordinary members 
SUIVEYOIS, 


&c.). Imperial delegates and o1dinary mem- 
bers will receive their cards on forwarding 


| the sum of twenty shillings to Mr. Ells 


Marsland, the general hon. secretary of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, before 


After April 1st cards will | 


only be issued at the sole discretion of the | 


Executive at a fee of £1 10s., and at the 
double fee of £2 if applied for after July 1st. 
The Executive reserve the right to limit the 
number of ordinary members to 1,000. 


BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE ninth annual dinner of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Holborn Restau- 

rant on Saturday evening last. Thecompany 
numbered nearly 200, and included Mr. John 
C. Hill (chairman), Mr. T. E. Clark (J. Car- 
michael), Mr. H. T. Ashby (Ashby Brothers), 


be regarded as an index of the prosperity 
of the country. i 

Mr. H. T. Ashby responded. He was of 
opinion that the welfare, good name and 
profit-earning interest of the building trade 
rested more with the builders’ foremen than 
with those who were supposed to direct 
them. He was a believer in association—in 
association with the trades’ unions. He 
recognised the right of the men to look after 
their interests, and when president of the 
Institute of Builders he was glad to come 
face to face with those who carried on the 
great building tradeof London. One benefit 
of association was that it enabled men to 
meet together as trusted representatives to 
discuss matters. Builders’ foremen needed 


| to be in touch and in sympathy with those 


whom they directed and, above all, to be 
tactful. He did not believe in rough methods, 
and certainly not in bullying, and when he 
had found a foreman using bad language he 
had always got rid of him. Every building 
was a fresh education. He hoped that 
eventually the Association would institute 
examinations. Every builder, one might 
say, made his own foremen—they grew up 
with him; but it was difficult to fill their 


| places, and it would therefore be of great 


benefit if one might come to such an associa- 
tion as this and be sure of securing trust- 
worthy men. Other toasts were ‘The 


| Visitors,” proposed by Mr. B. T. Price, and 


“The Chairman,” proposed by Mr. B. Carter 
During the evening various songs were 


| rendered by Messrs. J. Davis, S. Blackmore 


Mr. R. Gardiner (Hicks, Gardiner & Co.), | 


Mr. Sheffield (Sheffield Brothers), Mr. B. G. 
Thompson (Trollope & Sons), Mr. H. Hibberd 
(Hibberd Brothers), Mr. J. Campbell Cree, 
Mr. B. Carter (Stephens & Carter), Mr. W. 


|, Salter (Salter & Co.), Mr. Sydney Butler, 


between the South Pier and the Trow Rocks | 


an accumulation of sand amounting in 
weight to 1,600,000 tons more than there 
was when the 1855 survey was made. 


_ German Brickmakers and the Proposed | 


Large-Sized Brick.—A subject which has 
been much discussed by German brick manu- 


follows :—“In the building division of my 
ministry it has been urged for some time 
past that for brick buildings of a monu- 
mental character, that should present the 
most impressive appearance, and particu- 
larly for churches, the size of the bricks 
should be that which was in use during the 


Middle Ages, as by using this larger size a | 


more imposing and worthier effect can be 
produced than with the standard size. An 
enquiry was addressed to provincial officials, 
and it appears that the dimensions which 
would be preferred are as follows:—Length 
I14in., breadth 54in., thickness 34in.” The 
Association considered the 
matter and came to the following con- 
clusions :—The present German standard size 
of gfin. by 4%in. by 2tin. for building and 
front bricks is in every respect the most 
favourable and the most useful. If a more 
imposing and worthy effect is desired, then it 
would be better, instead of increasing the 
size of the bricks, to make them a suitable 
colour. This has been done in the case of 
a number of churches for Berlin and with 
the happiest results 


An International Fire Prevention Con- 
gress is to be held from July 7th to soth 
next in connection with the Fire Exhibition 
at Earl’s Court. There will be a congress 
banquet on July 7th. Two of the days will 
be devoted to general meetings and one day 
will be devoted to the sectional meetings, 
each of the six separate sections working 
separately. The Congress languages will be 


| Mr. Gathercole (Gathercole Brothers) and | 


| than useful. 


Mr. R. W. Stevenson (London Brick Co.), 


Mr. Spencer Green (past-president of the 
Clerks of Works’ Association). In proposing 
the toast 


of the Association the chairman | 


said the builder’s foreman was the man who | 


work would be stable or not. Of course the 
architect provided a clerk of works, but that 
gentleman was sometimes more ornamental 
The Association had three sides 
to its work—the social, the educational and 


| had to control the erection of buildings and | 


facturers is the circular issued by the Minister | ES Ee rer eet Bey Gn nant Basher the 


of Public Works to brick manufacturers, as 


the self-protective. There was no doubt that | 


meeting together and discussing the various 


matters was of great benefit to them, es- — 


pecially to the younger men. 
foreman had never done educating himself. 
New methods and new materials were con- 
stantly being introduced, and he needed to 
keep himself abreast of the times: in addition 
to which he had the difficult task of pleasing 
the architect, the clerk of works, the work- 
men, and his employer—the last more 
especially by making the job pay. Referring. 
to education, he said he should like to see it 
possible for every young man to get a techni- 
cal training; to see a Government school in 


every town with a technical school attached | 


to it. He expressed regret that not more 
master-builders of London were connected 
with the Association: he himself announced 
his intention to become a life member and to 
pay a fee of ten guineas in doing so. Mr. 
George Thomson, president of the Associa- 
tion, responded to the toast. He urged 
members to support him in the work of the 


Association, and pointed out their aims, which | 
were for the betterment of builders’ foremen | 
in carrying out their duties and to be a | 


source of help when evil days fell upon 
them. Mr. Sydney Butler proposed ‘‘ The 
Building Trades,” observing that next to 
agriculture the building trades were the most 
extensive in the country, and that they might 


A builder’s | 


| cent. in December, 1gor. 


and A Skinner. Mr. A. E. Munro gave a piano 
and a cornet solo, and Mr. Valentine Hill a 
humorous recitation. 

The secretary of the Association is Mr. W. 
Cook, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
DAE: 


Masfers and Men. 


Labour in December.—The Labour De- 
partment of the Board of Trade reports that 
the general state of employment declined 
slightly during December. In the 224 trade 
unions, with an aggregate membership of 
552,415, making returns, 30,302 (or 5°5 per 
cent.) were reported as unemployed at the 
end of December, as compared with 4'8 per 
cent. in November and 4°6 per cent. in the 
216 unions, with a membership of 544,018, 
from which returns were received for 
December, 1901. The mean percentage of 
unemployed returned at the end of December 
during the past decade was 53. Employ- 
ment in the engineering and metal trades 
shows a falling off in most branches, and 
continues worse than a year ago. The per- 
centage of unemployed union members at 
the end of December was 6'2, compared with 
5 per cent. in November and with 5°4 per 
Employment in 
the building trades is very dull, and on the 
whole shows a slight decline as compared 
with a month ago and little change as com- 
pared with a year ago. The percentage of 
unemployed union members among carpenters 
and joiners was 59 at the end of December, 
as compared with 4°4 in November and 6 in 
December, 1901. The percentage forplumbers 
was 56 at the end of December, as compared 
with 5°7 at the end of November and 4’4 in 
December, 1901. Fifteen new disputes began 
in December, involving 3,928 workpeople, of 


| whom 2,215 were directly and 1,713 indirectly 


affected. The corresponding number of dis- 
putes in November was twenty-four, affecting 
6,436 workpeople. Of the fifteen disputes in 
December, 1902, one took place in the 
building trades. The principal advances 
affected 4,000 slate quarrymen at Ffestinog 
and 5,500 blastfurnacemen in Cleveland and 
Durham. The principal decrease affected 
5,000 iron and steel workers in South Wales. 
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Views and Reviews. 


The King’s Prize Essay on a 
Sanatorium for Consumptives. 

The decrease of consumption and the 
growth of cancer are perhaps the two most 
notable medical facts of modern times. 
We have as yet no cure for cancer, but it is 
possible one may be found by means as 
seemingly foolish as those which have proved 
so wonderfully successful with consumptive 
patients. Medical men are certainly doing 
everything within their power to find a cure; 
and, as regards consumption, they are still 
experimenting, though enough has already 
been done to establish some general prin- 
ciples and rules which must govern every 
case. 

It will be remembered that Sir 
Ernest Cassel placed £200,000 at 
the disposal of His Majesty the 
King for the erection in England 
of a sanatorium for tuberculous 
patients—consumptives—and that 
about a year ago a competition 
was held for the best essay on the 
subject, three money prizes, of £500, 
£200 and £100 respectively, being 
offered. One hundred and eighty 
essays were sentin. The prize essay, 
now embodied in this book, was 
by Dr. Arthur Latham (London), 
associated with Mr. William West 
(London) as architect : and we may 
say atonce that it is the best book 
an architect could get who wishes 
to know, briefly and critically, 
what has been done in regard to 
sanatoria for consumptives and 
what are the exact requirements of 
such a building 

It was laid down in the con- 
ditions that the King’s sanatorium 
was to be for roo patients — fifty of each sex— 
and that eighty-eight of the beds were to 
be for the more necessitous classes and 
twelve for the well-to-do. 

In an historical introduction the author 
deals succinctly with the experiments and 
results of many men who have devoted their 
lives to this subject—Hippocrates, even, said 
twenty-five centuries ago that tuberculosis 
was a curable affection, but it has taken all 


face of it the treatment seems absurd. To 
take a delicate person suffering from con- 
sumption and place him in the open air in 
all weathers, practically night and day, does 
really seem suicidal, and’ for that reason 
the idea met with ridiculing opposition. 
Brehmer, the man who may be regarded as 
the founder of the treatment, was bitterly 
opposed on all sides, but eventually con- 
vinced the world of the efficacy of his 
methods. “It has been found by experience 
that no amount of exposure to wet or any 
variation of temperature causes the most 
delicate patient to contract what is termed 
achill, or to suffer any other harm, so long 
as an open-air life is led and the exposure 
is constant. If patients are well nourished, 


sufficiently clothed, and sheltered from the 
At 


wind, any degree of cold may be defied. 


must be, for example, no large rooms where 


| patients may congregate, while the bedrooms 


need to be arranged so as to be continually 
flushed with air. Eo go into these matters 
would occupy too much space, and we must. 
refer readers to this book if they wish to 
fully understand them. We may, however, 
note the author’s conclusions that the bed- — 
rooms of the sexes should be, as far as _ 
possible, in separate blocks; the accommo- | 
dation for visitors should be strictly limited ; _ 
no special provision should be made for. 
exciting amusements, but a good library and _ 
other forms of harmless recreation provided ; 
heating should not affect the humidity of the 

air; and efficient shelters must be provided — 
against wind,sun and rain. Verandas are 
objected to because patients tend to collect 
in chattering groups, and, forgetful of advice, 


s{td]ecavice Bloc 


2A A : 


BLOCK PLAN OF BUILDINGS. 


Falkenstein, for example, patients lie out of 
doors for many hours during thick fog and 
snowstorms, and when the temperature is 
10 degs. to 12 degs. C. below freezing-point.” 
That is Brehmer’s method, and it has been 
found to be much more efficacious than the 
introduction of any heated air, as first tried 
at the Victoria Hospital, Edinburgh, and 
the hospital at Bridge of Weir in Scotland. 
The influence of these facts on the plan- 


gesticulate and become excited so that 
dyspnoea or cough is induced; while if glass § 
screens are used to prevent neighbours who — 
require absolute quiet being disturbed the 
main feature of the veranda is lost: aad 
there are other objections. 

Part IL of this book attempts to carry out 
the foregoing principles by the construction 
of a suitable building, plansand a section of 
which are given, but no elevations. Existing 


this time to prove that assertion. On the | ning of the buildings is very great. There | sanatoria are of two classes—those consisting 
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several small buildings. 


system. 
buildings is shown by the accompanying block 


front of the building should be south, south- 


should be sheltered from the prevailing winds. 
_ A plan of one of the patients’ blocks 1s given 
on this page. The central portion faces 
directly south, one wing facing south-south- 
west and the other south-south-east. “In 
_ this way advantage is taken of the sunshine 
on the northern as well as the southern 
aspect, whilst the two wings and their 
sanitary towers tend to shelter each other 
from the effect of the wind.” 

The authors point out it has been found 
by experience that a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives can only be efficiently flushed 
with air when the rooms are set ina single 
tow, with a corridor behind—an arrange- 
ment clearly shown by the section on this 
page. The buildings should not be more 
than two storeys high. It is recommended 
that all floors should be constructed of steel 
girders laid on felt and filled in with con- 
crete, internal partitions being of cement. 
The roofs are recommended to be flat and 
asphalted, “as roofs of this kind avoid 
the usual dust-collecting space between 
the slates and ceiling’; but we should rather 
take exception to this, for in a country like 
our Own, with so much rain and snow, a 
pitched roof is the only logical one. Damp- 
courses of slate and cement are recommended ; 
but asphalt is far better. Floors should be of 
teak laid oncement, and the walls are recom- 
mended to be tiled to a height of 3ft. 6in. 
and oil-painted (or papered with washable 


_ paper) above. A zincceiling isrecommended, 


but we think its joints would harbour more 

_ dust than a well-plastered ceiling. Numerous 

other details are dealt with which we cannot 
now mention, but though opinions may differ 
in regard to some of them—as, for example, 
that urinals are “filthy contrivances at best” 
—the general arrangements are admirable, 
and the book is consequently one which 
should be read by all architects interested in 
this most important subject. 


“The Prize Essay on the Erection of a Sanatorium for 
the Treatment of Tuberculosis in England, together with 
a preface by the chairman of His Majesty's Advisory 
Committee, a number of appendices, illustrative plans 
and a bibliography,” by Arthur Latham, M.A., M.D. Oxon., 
M.A. Cantab.; in association with A. William West, 
architect, hon. deputy treasurer of St. George’s Hospital, 
London: Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, 
W.C. Price 5s. nett. 


The Restoration of St. Etheldreda’s, Ely 
Place, London, which has been going on 
for some months past, both in the interior of 
the church and the crypt, as well as on the 
repair of the external walls of the structure, 
has now been completed. 


of one large building and those consisting of | 
Both have their | 
advantages, and the authors of this essay | 
give alternative plans, but prefer the latter | 
The general arrangement of the | 


plan, which is self-explanatory. The main | 


south-east or south-south-west, and the site | 
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Law Cases. 


Arbitration: A Scotch Case. —Judgment 
was recently given in the case of the Cor- 
poration of Edinburgh v. Lownie and Ormiston 


(the former a builder and the latter a surveyor 
of Edinburgh). 


work of the Colinton Fever Hospital. By 


this contract all disputes were referred to | 


In 1897 the plaintiffs made | 
a contract with the defendant for the mason- | 


W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Board of Works, | 
Edinburgh, failing whom to the defendant — 


Ormiston. 
under the contract. 


In May, 1898, a question arose | 
Mr. Robertson declined | 


| to accept the office of arbiter, but Mr. / 
_ Ocmiston did so, and disposed of the question 


which was then raised. In November, 1898, 


| Mc. Ormiston was elected Dean of Guild of 
| Edinburgh, and thereby became ex officio a — 


member of the Town Council. He continued 
to be Dean of Guild until November, 1902. 
In July, 1902, a question arose between the 
plaintiffs and defendant in regard to a claim 


which the latter made for extra work, and | 
_ Lownie formally called upon Mr. Ormiston 


WEIGHING 


GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 


to act as arbiter in settling the dispute. Mr 
Ormiston appointed parties to meet him to 
arrange procedure, and appointed Lownie to 
lodge his claim. The plaintiffs objected to 
Mc. Ormiston acting as arbiter on the ground 
that he was disqualified by being Dean of 
Guild and thereby a member of the Town 
Council, and ultimately they brought the 
present action.—Lord Low in the Scottish 
Court of Session granted interdict, and found 
Lownie liable. He said he was of opinion 
that so long as Mr. Ormiston was Dean of 
Guild he was disqualified, because by being 
a member of the Town Council he was one 
of the parties. His Lordship did not imagine 
that there would be any danger of Mr. 
Ormiston consciously and _ intentionally 
favouring either the one side or the other. 
The true ground of objection seemed to him 
to be that he would not approach the 
question with an entirely open mind, but 
that his judgment might unconsciously be 
affected by what occurred when he was Dean 
of Guild. His Lordship thought that was a 
good objection, and he was therefore of 
opinion that the plaintiffs were not bound 
to accept Mr. Ormiston as arbiter. 
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Heysfones. 


The new 6-cent Guatemala Stamp has a 
representation of the Palace of Minerva. 


The Egyptian Hall, which is to be pulled 
down, was built in 1812 for a natural history 
museum. 

A new Isolation Hospital for the Hereford 
Rural District is about to be erected from 
designs by Mr. E. G. Davies, M.S.A., of 
Hereford. 


A new Lecture Hall in Ipswich has been 


erected in Tavern Street from designs by | 


Messrs. Eade & Johns. Messrs. Parkington 
& Son were the builders. 


The Emperor William, who at his estate 
of Gadinen possesses brick kilns at which he 
recently made a brick in person, is to be 
offered the title and diploma of an Honorary 
Master Bricklayer by the Bricklayers’ Union. 


Cretan Exhibition. — Arrangements have 
been made by which the exhibition at the 
Royal Academy of casts, plans and photo- 
graphs from the Palace of Knossos, Crete, 
will remain open until the close of the Old 
Masters Exhibition on March 14th. According 
to the original arrangement the Cretan Room 
was to have been closed on January 31st. 


The Bronze Statue of James II., which 
was taken from Whitehall in June, was 
removed last week by the Office of Works 
and the pedestal demolished. The statue 
after being cleaned will be remounted in the 
grounds of Hampton Court. The League of 
St. Germain have lodged a protest against 
the removal. 


The old Parish Church, Ipstones, Staffs, 
was recently struck by lightning. One of 
the pinnacles was destroyed, while the vane 
was struck and hurled with great violence 
into the churchyard. The masonry of the 
tower was also destroyed. The current seems 
to have travelled the entire length of the 
building and to have expended itself in a 
drain at the east end, some of which was 
hurled far into the air. 

The new Offices in Fleet Street by Mr. 
John Belcher, A.R.A., are now finished. The 
site of the new building is situate at the 
corner of St. Bride’s Avenue and was pur- 
chased for £15,500 from the City Corporation. 
The building is five storeys high and the 
rooms of the first floor are lighted by bay 
windows. Granite blocks from the De Lank 


quarries, Cornwall, form the outer walls of | 


the lower storeys. Messrs. J. Simpson & Sons 
were the contractors. The total cost of the 


building has been £25,000. 


The British Museum: Removal of Papers | 
to New Building at Hendon.—Lord Peel’s | 


British Museum Act empowers the Museum 
trustees, with the consent of the Treasury, to 
remove to a building now being erected at 
Hendon, and there store ‘any newspapers 
and other printed matter which appear to 
them to be rarely required for public use.” 
About five acres of land have been acquired 
for the purpose of the Act, and the new 
building is expected to be completed before 
the end of the present year. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
—The Green Book of this Society has just 
been issued. ‘The construction prize of three 
guineas is this year for a shop front 2oft. 
wide; the essay prize of two guineas, for 
“The difficulties of the architectural student 
and how they can be best overcome’; and 
the design prizes of three guineas and one 
guinea for a small mission church. The 
Green Book includes a prospectus of the 
classes in architecture conducted by the 
Society, Mr. Butler Wilson’s presidential 
address, and the report of the council for 
the year ending May, 1902. The statement 
of the account shows a balance in hand of 


£96. 


St. James’s Hall is to be handed over to Society for the Encouragement of th 
the American syndicate in July forconversion | Fine Arts.—The annual report for the pas 
into a restaurant and hotel. year states that the financial position o 


The Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, this Society is better than it was during th 
Ltd., of Willesden Junction, N.W., have just | Previous year, while as regards the member- 


issued a handy block calendar for 1903. ship twenty-five were elected in 1902 as 
compared with twelve in 1901. Theremoval 


‘“The Local Government Annual” for from Conduit Street to the galleries of the 
1903 has just been issued. ‘The book is sold Royal British Artists is a eee advantage 
at 1s. 6d. It is published at 274, Farringdon | to the Society. Among the lectures for the 
Street, E.C. forthcoming session is one on “ Ruskin'al 

The Louisiana Exposition.—The United | Bible of Amiens” by Mr. H Beaumont. 


States Mint is striking 250,000 special coins | : oe 
to commemorate the centenary of the pur- irene asren as ple ap ae 
chase of Louisana from the French in 1803, ee) hr 
: : oe the purchase of Kymin Hall, Monmouth, fo 
and as a souvenir of the Universal Exposition | Which it has b i (‘SE 
ceil ene cer ; been appealing to the public 
; pees for funds during the last three months. The 
Harrogate Town Hall Scheme Dropped.— property consists of about 9} acres of land, 
At last week’s meeting of the Harrogate | on the summit of the hill, together with a” 
Town Council it was formally decided not | Naval Temple or Pavilion, which was 
to proceed with the town hall scheme at | erected there at the commencement of the 
present. It was, however, resolved to pay last century as a memorial of our great naval ~ 
the architect, Mr. Hare, his premium of | heroes. The Kymin is 80oft. above sea-level, 
£150. _ and affords magnificent views over the valley 
To Complete the Repairs of the Doge’s | of the Wye and of the distant Welsh moun- 
Palace, Venice, it will probably be neces- | tains, the panorama unfolded comprising an’ 
sary to place beams across the canal over | expanse of nine counties. 
which the Bridge of Sighs is built, the beams | The Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s 
resting on the wall of the prisons, to support Cathedral, as already announced, is to be 
the portion of the leaning wall fronting the | completed by the equestrian group of which 
canal. Alfred Stevens left a rough model. Mr. John 
The King’s Theatre, Hammersmith—This | Tweed is the sculptor selected, and he is now — 
new theatre occupies a commanding position | engaged on the work. Sir Edward Poynter ~ 
in the Hammersmith Road, at the corner of | thinks it unfortunate that the Dean and — 
Rowan Road; it has a frontage of 85ft.to | Chapter should have adopted without wider 
the former and covers an area of about enquiry the conclusions of the committee 
15,000ft. The architect was Mr. W. G. R. | nominated by the subscribers who offered to” 
Sprague. provide the necessary funds, one reason being 
A new Glasgow Warehouse.—Plans have | that the present Government, if they had not 
just been passed by the Glasgow Dean of actually decided on finding the money, have — 


i 


Guild Court for the extension of Messrs. | S° far given the proposal favourable con- 4 
Millar & Lang’s Christmas Card Manufactory, | sideration as to allow the First Commision 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. Messrs. John Gor- | of Works to include £2,000 for the purpose in | 
don & D. Bennet Dobson are the architects his estimate for the coming financial year, 
of the building, which is expected to cost — a 
about £16,000. i 
Mr. Thomas Walter Francis Newton, of | omi 
the firm of Newton & Cheatle, architects, | Cc ing Events. 
Newhall Street, Birmingham, died last week | Wednesday, Jan. 21. : 
in his forty-first year. He was educated at | RUSKIN SOCIETY | OF 
T ind dente Collacetaeud aes Harford on ‘‘ The Gothic Revival and its place among 
aunton ndependen ge, : Nineteenth-Century Ideals,” 7.45 p.m. 
articled to Messrs. Osborne & Reading, of | INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Students’ visit 
Birmingham. He afterwards started in prac- |  . of Messrs. Vatrow 5002 ems e 
tice for himself, and upwards of twelve years | “Society or Arrs.—Mr. A. Sonnenschein on “The 


1 i i Metric Systein.” 
W Ve a ry 
ago entered into partnership with Mr. Cheatle CHEMICAL Socricy.—MecHiag aie 


‘“Style and Mannerism.”—In his address EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASsoctATION.—Mr. J. 
at the Royal Academy last week Mr. Val A. Gotch on “The Homes of Queen Elizabeth's 
: ° Phidiaceacd Courti rs,” 8 p.m. 
Prinsep selected two artists, idl NoRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Stu- 
Michael Angelo, as typical masters of style. 


dents’ Evening. 


.- = ARCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 
In England Flaxman was the only sty list of BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERK OF Works’ INSTI- 
his time, and after him there was none until TUTION.—Annual meeting at 8 p.m. 
Leighton appeared. Leighton would have | Thursday, Jan. 22. ; 
excelled as a stylist had he contented himself qa OF ANTIQUARIES OF LonDoNn.—Meeting 
; 4 Ses at 8.30 p.m. 
with form alone, but his fastidiousness aoe Soctery oF ArcHiTects.—Mr. H. H. Richardson 
pelled him to try in addition for colour and on “The Legal Rights and Liabilities of Architects 
other things and Surv yors,” 8 p.m. 
18 S é ; v ; | INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Dis- 
The Richmond Hill View.—At the Rich- | cussion on the metric system, 8 p.m, 
mond Town Council last week a recommen- _  Fyiday, Jan. 23. 
dation to refuse to join with the London eee AND WEST oe ScoTLanD Tecuntcay 
wy : : . OLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY.— 
County Council in taking action against — Mr. James A, Ferguson on“ irantyae ame 
Sir Whittaker Ellis to enforce his alleged ARCHITECTURAL ASSocIATION.—Mr, J. Dudley For- 
promise to restrict building over his land in oO Aa of the Young Architect towards 
the view from Richmond Hill met with PuysicaL SocteTy.—Mr. W. H. Derriman on “ The” 
severe condemnation from many members. Ee beat) Bae ee ee of — 
nertia.’ Prof. L. R. Wilberforce on ‘‘Note on an 
An amendment to return the recommenda- Elementary Treatment of Conducting Networks.” 


tion to the committee was carried by 19 Mr. G. W. Walker on ‘* The Theory of the Quadrant 


votes to It. Electrometer,” 5 pm. 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. 


Auction of Newgate Relics.—On February A, T. Cooper on “The Application of Electric Light 
4th next will take place the sale of historic to Buildings.” 


relics of the old Newgate Gaol, including the | Saturday, Jan. 24. 
GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 


. ’ 
fittings of the chapel and governor's house, CoLtLecEe ScrentiFic Socrery.—Mr. Daniel Burns. 
the principal front entrance and other doors, M.I.M.E., on “Application of Electricity to Mining,” 
3 ae C Sa , 7.30 p.m. 
with original locks and fastenings, solicitors 30 Pee arr (Scoot (197, Globe CR ealae eae 
and prisoners’ interview boxes, the toll-bell Green, E.).—Mr. E. Cooke on ‘The Elements of 
and frame with date 1773 and inscription, Design,” 8.30 p.m. ; 
- 1 Monday, Jan. 26. 
an old cast lead lectern, 1784, ee Bcc pace Surveyors’ INSTITUTION.—Discussion on Mr. H. 
copper bowls, iron gates and grilles, and 150 T. Scoble’s paper on ‘‘ Rural Drainage and Sewage- 
cell doors. disposal.” 


January 23, 1903.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. at 
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errtay. WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDING: 
Jan. 22 | Camborne, Cornwall—Offices and Fire Station An .. | Urban District Council ., .. | S. Hill, Architect, Redruth. 
4 22 Middleton, Lancs-—Post Office ae Ae Ox Stones & Stones, 10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 
Ny 22 Stanley, Durham—Two Houses, Shop, Stables, &c. J. Calvert, High Street, Stanley. 
s 22 Dundee—Retorts, &c. .. we ats a ae ze .. | Gas Commissioners eve .. | Engineer, Gasworks, Dundee. 
Se 22 | Salford—Firebricks, &c. a on ts 46 Sc .. | Gas Committee .. =e .. | Gas Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
ie 23 | Harlyn Bay, Cornwall—Residence .. re Ae Ac ve} Cc Gs Lamb’. te ac .. | E. Wise, Architect, Launceston. 
i 24 | Burgh, Aylsham, Norfolk—Church Restoration.. me AG a J. B. Pearce, 15 Upper King Street, Norwich. 
i 24 | Downpatrick—Alterations to Infirmary .. wa 30 . | Guardians .. 3 ae .. | Master, Workhouse, Downpatrick. 
Re 24 Mountain Ash, Wales—Steam Laundry .. ap Or sie Sree: Steam Laundry Co., | Morgan & Elford, Architects, Mountain Ash. 
td. 
* 24 | Blackburn—Retorts, Firebricks, &c. oe ats an -. | Gas Committee .. ri .. | S. R. Ogden, Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn, 
A 24 | Birmingham—Cement, Bricks, &c... Sp we ale c Public Works Committee .. | City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 
& 24 | Edinburgh—School .. a a ‘A We fe .. | School Board ¥ te .. | Mr. Carfrae, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
a 24 | Leeds—Retort Houses a me ae ay a .. | Gas Committee .. dh .. | R. H. Townsley, Gas Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
+ 24 | Sunderland—Church and Schools .. ay an we ee J. Potts & Son, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 
. 24 | Birmingham—Bricks .. ab ae Ap Re ae .. | Public Works Committee .. | Storekeeper, Lamp Department, Park Street, Birmingham. 
% 24 | Langley Park, near Durham—Workmen’s Club.. .. | Committee .. Ae ae .. | FH. Livesay, Architect and Surveyor, Bishop Auckland. 
“5 25 | Onllwyn, Wales—Alterations, &c. .. Bo 6 nA .. | Dylais Higher School Board .. | J. C. Rees, St. Thomas’s Chambers, Neath. 
“4 26 | Walthamstow—School,&c. .. ..  «.. «+ ++ «+. | School Board = ..  .. | H. Prosser, Architect, School Board Offices, Walthamstow. 
< 26 | London, S.W.—Convenience ot acs ad a .. | Borough Council .. ae .. | Surveyor’s Office, 215 High Road, S.W. 
an 26 Halifax —Five Houses .. Ag 40 8 as oe ae R. Horsfall & Son, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 
“3 26 | Hill End, near St. Albans—Stable and Coach House .. .. | Asylum Visiting Committee .. | G. T. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
1” 26 | Newquay, Cardigan—Lifeboat House c Ac ne .. | Royal National Lifeboat Institutn.) D. Rees, Quay Stores, Newquay, Llandyssil. 
“i 26 | London, S.W.—Cement, Lime, Bricks, &c. ae a .. | Wandsworth Borough Council .. | H. G. Hills, Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth, S.W. 
if 26 | Caerphilly, Wales—Extension to Hotel .. ae ais .. | Griffiths Brothers, Ltd. .. .. | Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, 
| Newport, Mon. 
fe 28 | Naas. Ireland—Residence, &c. re Pie os ie .. | Guardians .. oA ee .. | D, J. Purcell, Clerk, Naas. : 
7 28 | London, S.W.—Lime, Cement, Carpenters’ Work .-. .. | Chelsea Borough Council .. | T. Holland, Town Clerk, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
fi 30 | Glacknadrummond, Ireland—Church we at ,. | Committee .. ae va .. | J. M. Robinson, 7 East Wall, Londonderry. 
Ay 30 | Birmingham—Cottages Bh oe 0 we sre .. | Corporation.. a a .. | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
a 31 | Bexley Heath, Kent—Adaptation .. ne ne 5c .. | Urban District Council .. .. | W. T. Hawse, Surveyor to the Council, Bexley Heath. 
is 31 | Hampton, Middlesex—House re east 30 or O00 —— F, G. Hughes, Architect, Marling Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 
“4 3t | Workington—Church Restoration .. “ si St .. | Executive Committee .. .. | J. Howes, 106 Harrington Road, Workington. 
Feb. 2 | Bromley—Two Shops.. ee A se ar 0 ae oe F, W. Stocker, 90 and gt Queen Street, E.C. 
+ 3 New Heath, Derby—Schools a as ar 56 .. | Ault Hucknall School Board ., | Rollinson & Son, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield, 
” 4 | London, S.E.—85 Houses .. sre ae 00 ob .. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell. 
4 6 | Cape Town—Locks... re a6 ve ae | Controller of Stores, General Post Office, Cape Town. 
28 6 | The Needles, Isle of Wight—Coast Guard Buildings es —o Superintending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 
a 9 | Walsall—School, &c. .. De oe es ae a6 .. | School Board 45 ri .. | Bailey & McConnal, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
ENGINEERING: 
Jan. 22 | Ipswich—River Work, &c. .. Ag an ae 50 .. | Corporation .. tits Sq 5G | W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
= 22 | Dundee—Electricity Meters .. af ae ee ap .. | Gas Commissioners ae .. | W.H. Tittensor, Dudhope Crescent Road, Dundee. 
» 22 | Aston Manor—Rebuilding Bridge .. an at a .. | Urban District Council .. .. | G. H. Jack, Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor. 
ie 22 | Manchester—Steel Lock Gates... on 2 Ge -. | Ship CanalCompany .. .. | W. H. Hunter, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
* 23 | Ipswich—Rolling Stock es at a0 ae oe .. | Corporation as aD .. | W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
‘ 23 | Earlestown, Lancs—Main-laying .. ws ne Ap .. | Newton-in-Makerfield U.D.C. .. | C. Cole, Clerk, Town Hall, Earlestown. 
" 23 | Uckfield, Sussex—Laundry Machinery .. a Ae .. | Guardians . fe ee .. | F. Holman, Clerk, Lewes. 
A 23 | Atherton, Lancs—Switchboard, &c. Si At ne .. | Urban District Council .. .. | D. Schofield, Town Hall, Atherton. 
5 23 | Doncaster—Boiler, &c. wis ae ‘ ie oe .. | Corporation .. Be .. | W. Wyld, Electricity Works, Grey Friars Road, Doncaster. 
1: 23 | Ipswich—Rolling Stock ea G6 ote Bé we .. | Corporation .. ae AG .. | W. Bantoft, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
” 24 | Cleckheaton—Motor Booster ee nic afi ae .. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. Armitage, Clerk, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 
- 24 | Brentwood, Essex—Boring.. bi ee ne da .. | Billericay R.D.C. .. bn | Merryweather & Sons, Ltd., Greenwich Road, London, S.E. 
+ 24 | Dosthill, near Tamworth—Excavations, &c. .. a6 .. | Granite Quarry Co., Ltd. | Company's Registered Office, Dosthill, near Tamworth. 
i 24 | Largo, Scotland—Water-well oe oe te ne ae H. Bruce, 67 Crossgate, Cupar, Fife. 
” 24 | Burnham-on-Crouch—Lighting .. 50 ot Ap .. | Urban District Council .. .. | E Dilliway, Clerk, Burnham-on-Crouch, 
* 24 | Scrabster, Caithness, Scotland—Harbour Extension .. .. | Harbour Trustees .. AD .. | J. Barron, 1 Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen, 
” 26 | Aberdeen—Railway Widening ae ch O¢ ae .. | Caledonian Railway Co. .. .. | Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. 
rn 26 | Bury, Lancs—Accumulators .. ae aC as At .. | Electricity Committee . .. | S. J. Watson, Engineer, Electricity Works, Bury. 
ae 26 | Newport, Mon.—Telephones, Street Pillars, &c. Electric Light Tramways Com. | H.C. Bishop, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 
x 26 | Falkirk —Waterworks ae oe: ne i .. | Eastern District Committee .. | Warren & Stuart. 94 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
cr 26 | Withington, Lancs—Bacteria Beds.. fe a wa .. | Urban District Council .. A, H. Mountain, Engineer, Withington, Lancs. 
>a 26 | Birtley, near Newcastle-on-Tyne—Railway 59 ce .. | Iron Company we 60 .. J. E. Parker, Engineer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
» 26 | Brighton—Electric Tramways me Go B06 O6 .. | Town Council O03 ar .. | IT. B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton. 
aa 26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Tramway .. ae 50 me .. | Municipal Council.. St .. | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C 
a 26 | Baldonie, Scotland —Bridge .. oe ae ae ob eth G. Gordon & Co., Civil Engineers, Inverness. 
5 26 | Burton Latimer, Northants—Well, &c. .. ae ae .. | Kettering R.D.C. °.. se .. | J. B. Everard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
oF 26 | Cardiff Two Masonry Skew Arch Bridges .. ie .. | Corporation .. AS 56 .. | W. Harper, Borough Engineer, Cardiff. 
27 | West Ham—Accumulators .. ac ve a me .. | Lown Council a6 Aa .. | J. K. Bock, Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Hall 
i 27 | Oldham—Exhaust Steam Oil Separator, &c. .. ae .. | Corporation .. 36 Ss .. | A. Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. ' 
i 28 | Sydney, Australia—Arc-Lamp Pillars .. it 56 .. | Municipal Council.. as | Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 
“ 28 | London, S.W.—Engineering Work as Ae Be .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board | Engineer, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
a 28 | Nantwich—Water Heaters .. aC va wa ee pe cGuardians me; ie .. _ «| C. E. Davenport, Architect, Hospital Street, Nantwich. 
- 28 | Singapore—Graving Dock .. an ri te ne .. Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd... | London Offices, 120 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
s 28 | London, S.W.—Timber Jetty ste ae aD 56 .. | Chelsea Borough Council . | T. W. E. Higgens, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W 
» - 29 | Cardiff—Cars .. A ae Bi x ae Ss .. | Corporation., oe ae , | A. Ellis, Central Offices, The Hayes, Cardiff. 
o 29 | Leigh, Lancs—Weighing Machine .. 06 ne an .. | Corporation.. ste AS ae esis Hunter, Borough Engineer, Bank Chambers, Leigh. 
“A 31 | Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, Wales—Ripping of Roof, &c.  .. .. | New Cwmgorse Colliery Co., Ltd, | Company’s Offices, Cwmgorse, Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, S.0. 
‘ 31 | Tynemouth—Batteries re G0 Sol id .. | Corporation .. Bo An .. | C. Turnbull, Electricity Works, Tynemouth. 
AS 31 | Smethwick—Refuse Destructor .. Ac oe 50 ary C. J. F. Allen, Town Hall, Smethwick. 
5 31 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Launch A AC on ite .. | Improvement Commissioners .. | R. Urwin, Bewick Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Feb. 2 | Batley, Yorks—Electrical Plant ae oe Sc oie .. | Corporation., Br ae .. | Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
4 2 | Stalybridge—Electric Tramways .. oe 20 ae .. | Electricity Board .. an .. F. Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 
a 3 | London, E.—Reconstructing Bridge ne ve ae .. | London County Council .. . | Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
a g | Glasgow—Dredger : a0 re ae oe 60 .. | Clyde Navigation Trustees a | G. H. Baxter, 16 Robertson Street, Glasgow. ; 
a 1o | West Ham—Electrical Equipment of Tramways AD .. | Town Council OC ea . | J]. K. Bock, Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 
a 12 | London, N.E,—Electrical Plant 0 i, i .. | Hackney Borough Council . | R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Mi 12 | Guayaquil, Ecuador, South America—Lighting.. 58 .. | Municipal Council.. é . | Ecuadorian Consulates, 35 Chapel Walks, Liverpool. 
a 26 | Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway ss oY .. | Municipal Council .. an .. | Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
” 28 | Singapore—Graving Dock an oe oD 55 .. | Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd... | Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd., 120 Fenchurch Street. 
July x1 | Rangoon—Electric Supply Undertaking .. oa ae .. | Municipal Committee .. .. Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., 67 Cornhill, E.C. 
IRON AND STEEL: | 
Jan. 23 | Londonderry—Water Pipes, &c. .. se ae ate .. | County Borough Council .. | City Surveyor, Guildhall, Londonderry, 
i 24 | Stockport—Rails, &c. .. 46 i 4 ee ee | Tramways Committee .. ,. J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, Central Buildings, Stockport. 
” 24 | Bradford—Tram Rails se 50 ae os ve .» | Corporation re oe .. | J. H. Cox, City Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 
” 24 | Bradford—Steel Poles . ee ee oe oe AG .. | Corporation ee ae .. | J. H. Cox, City Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford, 
24 | Leeds—Roof Principals Gc oe ae aD Ay .. | Gas Committee .. 64 .. | R. H, Townsley, Gas Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
”» 24 | Birmingham—Iron and Steel Ware, &c. .. oe oe .. | Public Works Committee .. City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. 
7 26 | London, S.W.—Iron Bars, &c. we oe oe ve .. | Wandsworth Borough Council . | H. G. Hills, Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth. 
” 26 | London, N.—Iron Railings, &c.  .. on te an .. | Urban District Council .. | G. E. Eachus, Engin. to the Council, Town Hall, Lwe. Edmonto 
rr 27 | Hastings—Pipes . oe 5 oe oe oe oe .. | Corporation .. : oe ' | P, H, Palmer, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
is 27 | London, E.C.—Iron Fencing, Spikes, &c. a a+ .. | South Indian Railway Co., Ltd. | Offices, 55 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
a 28 London, S.W.—Supplies BA ais ag a0 oe .. | Chelsea Borough Council .. | I. Holland, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Croydon—Iron Fencing oe +s oe oe a .. | Lunacy Visiting Committee .. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon, 


» 29 
a ae Glasgow—Pipes. . as ae ae oe ee AA .. | Corporation.. fe ne .. | J. M. Gale, 45 John Street. Glasgow. ; 
Feb. 6 Bo fomi- Looks os oe e ee os Sb os z Agent-General for Cape Colony, too Victoria Street S W. 


” g | Edinburgh—Mains & a nc AD a .. | Gas Commissioner ve .. | W. R. Herring, Chief Engineer, New Street Works, Edinburgh. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Jan. 26 | Newport, Mon.—-Plumbing Work .. aa oe oe .. | School Board oF «8 .. | Linton & Baker, Architects, Westgate Chambers, Newport. 
” 28 | London, S.W.—Plumbing and Painting .. Ac .. | Chelsea Borough Council a pay E. Higgena, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s Road, 
elsea, S.W. 
T. Holland, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Engineer’s Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


a) 28 | London, S.W.—Supplies  .. He ote Ae oC -- | Chelsea Borough Council 
Feb. 2 | Manchester—Painting .. o. AG o. os se .. | Lancs and Yorks Rly. Co. 
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Compliefe List of Contracts Open — continued. 


DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. { 
DELIVERY. | : 
| = 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | ; 
Jan. 22 | Castlefcrd—Improvement Works -. | Urban District Council .. W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Castleford. : 
se 22 | Manchester—Team Labour .. -. | Electricity Committee .. | KF. E, Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester : 
ap 22 Castleford—Relaying Causeway Urban District Council .. -» | W. Green, Surveyor, Carlton Street Castleford, ¥ 
nA 22 | Ederhall, near Kelso—Approach Be 66 oe Ad } —— G. Redpath, Hédger, Highridgehall, Kelso. 
ie 24 | Stamford—Footpaths, &c. .. AC ae Pi Rs ae Corporation ae piseamal fee ++ | J. Richardson, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. 5 
7 24 Birmingham— Materials is 86 43 50 Public Works Committee -» | City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. | 
n 25 | Winchelsea and Appledore, Kent—Road Repair ; . | War Department ., +» _.. | Commanding Royal Engineer, R.E Office, Shorncliffe. 5 
“4 26 |. London, S.W.—Materials, Hire of Steam Rollers, &c. -. | Wandsworth Borough Council.. | H. G. Hills, Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth, S.W. 
ie 26 | London, S.W.—Making-up, &c. .. a6 as do -» | Wandsworth Borough Council.. | H. G. Hills, Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth, S.W. : 
" 27 | Caerphilly, Wales—Street Works .. AG : . | Urban District Council .. +» | Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. Py 
+ 27 | Capetown—Streets ae Ao or ‘ Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 
” 27 | West Hartlepool—Tar Paving “ ts : : .. | Corporation .. nc He J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 7 
‘i 27 | West Ham—Making-up Streets .. At . | County Borough ., Se F, E. Hilleary, Town Hall, West Ham, E.. ? 
fe 28 | Brentwood, Essex—Laying-out Grounds .. . | Metropolitan Asylums Board Secretary, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.C. , 
: 28 | London, S.W.—Materials, &c. : ne Chelsea Borough Council oe E. pee Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King's Road, 
| elsea, S.W. 
i 28 | Boston, Lincs--Materials P aie we at .. | Holland County Council .. :. | H.C. Johnson, Clerk, Sessions House, Boston. ’ 
4 28 | Swansea—Materials and Haulage .. Rural District Council F G, P. Thomas, Highway Surveyor, Fforestfach, near Swansea. : 
ay 28 Sale, Cheshire—Materials, &c. .. | Urban District Council .. W. Holt, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sale. ; 
SA 29 | Gateshead—Street Works .. | Corporation + Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
* 29 | London, W.—Making-up Road At; - | Town Council C, Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ea ling, W. x 
= 30 | Hertfordshire—Granite and Slag .. ae ae te -. | County Council .. U. A. Smith, 41 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 4 
is 31 Hemel Hempstead—Steam Road-Rolling and Scarifying, &c. | Corporation .. se Ve -- | W. R. Locke, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hempstead, 
+ 31 Littlehampton—Road Works “5 ats ac de .. | Urban District Council .. .. | H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Office, Littlehampton. ' 


31 | Norwich—Granite 


| Norfolk County Council .. 


T. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 


Feb. 2 | Prestwich, Lancs—Footpath.. | Urban District Council .. | Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich. ‘ 
i 2 | Prestwich, Lancs—Road Works ve | Urban District Council .. +. | Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich. i! 
+ 4 London, S.E.—Roads and Sewers . ste a F, & W. Stocker, 90.and gt Queen Street, E.C. 7 
is Io  Middlesex—Materials tor Road Widening County Council .. ae -- | H.T. Wakelam, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. iH 
on II Ormskirk, Lancs—Materials, &c. .. Be West Lancs R.D.C., bt -. | C. Law-Green, Surveyor, Union Offices, Wigan Road, Ormskirk, _ 
| 4 
SANITARY : ¥! 
Jan. 24 | Alnwick—Laying Sanitary Pipe ae oD .. | Rural District Council .. -. | H. W. Walton, Council's Offices, Fenkle Street, Alnwick. a 
oF 24 | Bacup, Lancs—Sewers, &c. .. a5 ae .. | General Works Committee Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Bacup. t 
“A 24 | Wargrave, Berks—Sewerage Work : Wokingham R.D.C., ae Hassard & Tyrrell, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. ) a 
24 | Birmingham—Stores and Materials ae nie Ae .. | Public Works Committee J. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham. } 
ch 26 London, SW.—Drain Testers, Disinfectants, Collection | Wandsworth Borough Council.. | H. G. Hills, Town Clerk, Council House, Wandsworth, S.W. t 
of Refuse, &c. | 
” 26 | Falkirk—Drainage Works ve .. | Eastern District Committee Warren & Stuart, 94 Hope Street, Glasgow. i 
“Hy 26 | London, N.—Sewer, &c. oi at ac a Hornsey U.D.C. .. a E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate N. bE 
% 26 | Curdworth, near Birmingham—Sewerage Works Rural District Council Willcox & Raikes, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham, — 
5 26 Minworth, near Birmingham—Sewerage Works Rural District Council Willcox & Raikes, Union Chambers, 63 Temple Kow, Birmingham, ~ 
a 28 | Audenshaw, Lancs—Sewers.. ae é Urban District Council .. Te He eens 47 and 48 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary's Gate, 
Janchester. ‘ 
a 28 London, S.W.—Scavenging, Disinfectants, &c... Chelsea Borough Council cee ees: Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King's Road, — 
elsea, S.W. Pa 
” 28 Houghton-le-Spring, Durham—Scavenging Rural District Council. .. -» | J. G. Baty, Clerk, Houghton-le-Spring, R.S.O. Z 
” 29 | Wirrall, Cheshire—Sewer ... ue an Rural District Council Beloe & Priest, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool : 
“ 29 | Lingfield, Surrey—Sewer, &c. Rural District Council A. Williams & Son, 14 Victoria Street, Westminster. i 
Feb. 4 | Burton-upon-Trent—Sewer .. Corporation .. G. T. Lynam, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent, 
| ‘ 
TIMBER: 
Jan. 24 | Birmingham—Timber .. me de 5c .. . Corporation .. eo be City Surveyor's Office, Council Office, Birmingham. ¥ 
+i 28 | London, S.W.—Wood Blocks : Chelsea Borough Council T. Holland, Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. S.W. 
44 Se b : : ¢ 
‘ 
e ege } 
; z 4 
isf of mpctif 
pate oF | ean | 7 
Serivnee! | DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY Ai a ADVERTISED. i 
Jan 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings ,. oe ‘ ° ot £400, £200, £100. Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, : 
= 31 | Hull—Town Hall Extension .. oe AA ; an ; £300, £200, £100. E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. : 
Feb. 10 | Winchester—Recreation Ground .. ; she £75 and £25. W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Winchester. ‘ 
oF 13 | Patras, Greece—Church a5 ; ae ee 50 £400, £160, £80. Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. ~ ; 
a 20 | Sutton Coldfield--Town Hall ee ah ne ie Ac £50, £30, £20. W..A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield, ; 
‘8 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal.. me ae a ; W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
March 4 | Wycombe—Town Hall, &c. .. ee a a a6 £105 and £26 5s. T. J. Rushbrooke, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 
a 31 | Hull—Extension of Town Hall hE AD 40 £300, £200, £100. E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
ae 31 | Castleford, Yorkshire —Public Library ae £15, £10. H. A. Broadbent, Clerk to Urban District Council, Castleford, Yorkshire. 


Vacant Appointments. 


[The dates given are those on which the apblication is 
to be sent tn, and the name given is that of the person 
to apply to. In nearly every case the application has to 
. be made on a special form, which can be obtained from 
the officials mentioned. ] 


January 22. 
PENDLETON.—Chief clerk, £150 (electricity depart- 
ment). L.C. Evans, town clerk. 


January 23. 
Barnes U.D.C.—Shift engineer. 
clerk. 
Bray U.D.C.—Assistant electrical engineer, £65. 
P. McDonnell, clerk. 
DEvonPorT.—Waterworks manager, £250. A. R. 
Pilling, town clerk. 


J. E. Anderson, 


January 24, 
LEICESTER CoRPORATION.— Assistant foreman 
pavior, £2 5s. per week. E.G. Mawbey, engineer. 


January 26. 
SHEFFIELD.—Engineer (state salary required). 
William Terry, general manager. 
CoNGLETON Corporation. - Chief clerk, £100. E 
A, Plant, town clerk. 


January 27. . 
COLCHESTER CorPORATION.—Assistant in engineer’s 
office, £3 3s. H. Goodyear, engineer. us * 
Govan Burcu.—Chief electrical engineer, £400. 
A. McDonald, town clerk. ; 
PADDINGTON BorouGH CounciL.—General clerk, 
£85; junior clerk, £40, increasing. A. W. J. Russell, 
town clerk. 


January 28. 
WALSALL BorouGH.—Shift engineer, £2 per week. 
A. Wyllie, electrical engineer. 


January 29. ‘ 
StTrRETFORD U.D.C.—Engineering clerk of works 
(state salary required). G. H. Abrahams, clerk, 


January 30. 

BenarEs, InptA,—Assistant resident engineer, £320, 
rising ; waterworks inspector, £160, rising. Chair- 
man, Municipal Board, Benares, 

RanGoon Port Trust.—Resident engineer, Rs.7o0, 
rising to 1,000 monthly. George Buchanan, chair- 
man, Burma. : 

Mavay STATES.—Six surveyors, chief draughtsman, 
£360 each, free quarters. Private Secretary, Colonial 
Office. 


January 31. 
HARROGATE CorPoRATION.—Works manager, state 
salary required, house free on works. G. W. Dixon 
engineer, 


February 2. 
Lonpon County Councit.—Assistant in chief 
engineer’s department, £500. G. L. Gomme, clerk. 
WooLwicH BorouGH.—Architectural assistant 
£182. T.B. Bryceson, town clerk. i 
February 15. } 
Bomsay City.— Executive engineer, Rs.1,200 per 
month. M.N. Waded, municipal secretary. 


February 16. 4 
MANCHESTER OWENS COLLEGE, — Professor of 
Architecture, £600. Registrar, Owens College. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. —The 
associate section held its third ordinary 
meeting of the session in the rooms, 117, George 
Street, last week, Mr. J. Douglas Trail in the 
chair, Mr. Ramsay Traquair, A.R.I.B.A. 
read a paper on “Scottish Domestic Detail.” 
He discussed the importance of detail in 
relation to the house, our attitude towards 
architecture, the method of study of* old 
work and the application of such study. 
The address was illustrated by a splendid 
series of photographs. 


oeaty 2 23, $903.1 AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xiti 
curt Curreni Market Prices, Tenders. Foster nn 1674 0 
. A. E. Denby & Co, * Bristol 1,656 10 


| FORAGE. 
| See Oy ve Cel 
_ Beans at ae -. perqr 199 1 22, 73 

_ Clover, best we +. perload 4 10 0 50) 6 

_ Hay, best . ; ve do. a 15 0 5 10 0 

Sainfoin mixture ve do ts O45) 10 

“Straw o a do, rT Sto 118 oO 

OILs AND PAINTS. 
| Castor Oil, French per cwt. I 311 = 

 Colza Oil, English 0 do. ra 6 o- 
Cop vane ue +» perton 2000 -- 

_ Lard Oil -» percwt. 213 0 214 0 
| Lead, white, groand, car- 

bonate .. oi do, Te4ss0 
| Do. red. ae do, 1 0 43 
Linseed Oil, barrels... do. Se eS - 
Petroleum, American .. per gal oo 54 0 Oo &£& 
Do. Russian. do. On0: aan 0 0 4% 
1 . Pitch fs es . per barrel o 7 0 — 
| Shellac, orange ae percwt. 6 3 0 6 4 0 

Soda, crystals... Ce pet. ton 3 5-2, +6 35 oO 

' Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 110 9 — 
| Tar, Stockholm .. «. perbarrel x 1 6 — 
| Turpentine me en perlowt. 42, 2) 6 — 

i METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 67 0 o — 
Iron, Staffs., bar Ap do. 6 5,0 8 10 0 
Do. Gatvenised ‘Corru- 
gated sheet... do. Ti 5 OMat ic) TO) 1.0 
feed. vie, Soft Foreign.. da ios YP Meh aed Eh 6) 
Do. do. English common 
brands do, Tm 10-0) tr 12 16 
Do. sheet, English 3lb. 
| persq. ft.and upwards do, 13 I0 0 _— 

Do. pipe .. do, hile viele Te) _ 

Nails < cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. per ton 9° 50 — 
| Do. floorbrads.. : do. 9 00 — 
| Steel, Staffs., Girdersand 
| Ang les .. oe do, 515 0 6 5) 0 
| Do. do. Mild bars .. do. Gis m YH © 
| Tin, Foreign be: ae do, 128 17°06 12977 6 
. Do, English ingots an do. 130 0 0 — 

_ Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do 24 0 0 = 
_ Do. do. Vieille ere do. 24 0 0 es 
| Do. Spelter Re do. 20 2 6 20 5 0 

TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 

Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1-13 0 MY i) 

Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. do. 5 cer Ole BO 5.40 

Do. Pitch es do. Gy oe is) aa 4. 0 

Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 5 10 Oo 
__ Do, Petersburg ; do. 8 I0 o = 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & ist per P. Std. 12 10 0 14 00 

Do, do. 4th &3rd do, I0)5) 0 & 12,15) 0 

Do. do, unsorted do. 5) 12.506 6:10), 0 

Do. Riga do. 615 0 1210 0 
ae DO. Peorebuty ist Yellow do. 16 10 0 — 

Deals, Petersburg 2ndYell.perP.Std.9 0 0 17 5 0 
| Do. do. White do. 721000) If 10) 0 
Do. Swedish .. a do. 5-15 0 1615 oO 
Do. White Sea é do, 127.15 O- 15 5 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, rst. do. T7715 0) 18. 5) 10 
(ae Do. do. and.. do, 120) ON 18 5740 
\eaBDo. do. 3rd &c. do. Sito Gaat3) 15.0 

Do, Canadian Spruce 1st do. — 1I 10 0 

Do. do, ape Sand do. Q1r2) 6 10 570 
Do. New Brunswick . do. 715 0 8 0 O 
_ Battens, all kinds Per Pa Std.) 6 10° 0, (12) 5 Lo 
_ Flooring Boards tin. pre- 

pared, 1st + persquare 010 g O1r Oo 
1 Do. 2nd a4 ae do Gy he) a) o10 6 
ieo. 3rd &c. .. = do o 8 3 o 9 6 
Harp Woops. 

Ash, Quebec on .. perload 312 6 ae 
Birch, Quebec .. we do. 3.22, 6 s7r7 5 O 
_ Box, Turkey se per-ton: 5510: 0; | 20) 0 0 
| Cedar,Cuba  .. .. perft.sup. 0 o 3 b) ter 
- Do. Honduras do. OF,0\ des 

Do. Tobasco .. ne do. oo 4438 .—. . 
Elm, Quebec... .. perload 4 00 5 2.6 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras.. perft.sup. 0 o 5,9; _ 
Do. African do. ODN 4s _ 
Do. St. Domingo do. one) 34 oo 6 
Do, Tobasco .. do. oo 445 — 
Do. Cuba ae do. oun) is o o 8s 
Oak, Dantzic and — perload 3 5 0 315 0 
Do. Quebec C do. 6 5 0 6)r0) 0 

Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do. 163,05 07" 17-10 0 
. Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 3 150 5 15 0 
Walnut, Odessa Crown do. 355110 5 15 0 
Do. American 7 perit.cube 0 2.0 oe 


Information from accrediia’ sources should be sent to 
The Edttor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
lenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work, 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BurLpErs’ JouRNAL, 9, East Harding Street, E.C, 


Aberystwyth. —For the erection of new business pre- 
mises in Alexandra Road and new stables to Commercial 


Hotel, for Messrs. David Roberts & Sons. Mr. T. E. 
Morzan, architect, Aberystwyth :— 
Humphreys & Williams .. ++ £1,399 fo) 
Rowlands & Jones ae 1902) TO) 
Owen Brothers 1,337 0 
Edward Brothers 1,281 oO 
E. E. Jenkins 1,275 0 
W. Jones & Son .. 1,180 o 
Jones & Lewis* . I,II7 0 


* Accepted. [All of Aberystwyth. J 


Aberystwyth.— —For the erection of new premises at 
the corner of Alexandra Road and Terrace Road (opposite 
the railway station). Mr. J. Arthur Jones, architect, 

7 Queen's Terrace age EEA — 


i Bearne .. pe 998 ; Hopkins & Co... ..£1,°95 
W. Jones 1,950 | D. Williams Ded, 480 
J. P. Lewis... 1,871 | Humphreys & Wil- 
E, Jenkins .. sent 050 liams ae) - 1,400 
eTOK cee Gc sot as ae a Edwards Brothers* . 1,397 
Jones & Lewis . 

* Accepted. [All of Aberystwyth.] 


Barford (Warwick).—For alterations and additions 
at Barford Hill, near Warwick, for Mr. C. A. Smith- 
Ryland, J.P. Mr. C. M.C. Armstrong, architect, 5 High 
Street, Warwick :— 


J. H. Casmore, Warwick .. Ls SO 

W. & J. Webb, Birmingham .. goo 

R. Bowen, Leamington peak Wise 895 

G. F. Smith & S Ons Leamington 8g0 
* Accepted. 

Bedminster.—For the erection of the Raymond 
Hotel, Victoria Park, Bedminster, for Messrs. R. W. 
Miller & Co., Ltd. Messrs. P. Munroe & Son, archi- 
tectss— 

W. Cowlin & Son ont 048 oO 
C.A. Hayes .. 1,940 0 
A. J. Beavan.. 1,459 Oo 
Perkins .. 1,798 fe) 
Chown 1,705 0 
Lane 1,738 oOo 


* Accepted. 


Brighton.—For the construction of the permanent 
way of the tramroads in London Road, St. Peter's Place, 
Work Place, Pavilion Parade, and Old Steine, &c., in- 
cluding the bonding and all contingent works, and 
paving with wood the whole of the area of such roads, 
including the tramway tracks, for the Town Council, 
Mr. Francis J. C. May, M.I.C.E., borough engineer :— 


If the shingle or brick rubble is provided by the 
Corporation. 

E, Nuttall, Manchester we) eu 34;400) 17 7 

R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd., Lon- 


COM. Sere 33,189 14 6 
A. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield. . 32,022 II 3 
J. A. Ewart, Westminster 30,313 0 2 
J. Brunton, Hull.. . 29,192 g II 
Dick, Kerr & Co; Ltd., London 28,595 4 10 
JG White & Co. London .. 27,348 17 5 
Acme Wood Flooring Co., Ltd., 

London 26,147 12 


W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 


4 
London. 25,937 2 3 
E, Alcott,* Westminster mr ce 24,983 I9 9 
Was Meredith, Whitecroft, Glou- 
cestershire , . weld, 407M ONO 
= ‘Accepted. 
If the shingle is yah ey the contractor. 
Ey Nuttall os 70 £351103 3 IT 
R. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. - 34,659 2 0 
A. Graham & Sons aa 32,954 IL 9 
J. A. Ewart 32,5909 7 10 
J. Brunton .. 30,183 2 7 
Dick, Kerr & Co., Ltd. 29,407 4 O 
joker "White & Co. 46 28,587 3 3 
Acme Wood Flooring Co. Ltd. 26,893 12 4 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd. ; 26,708 16 o 
E. Alcott sh aes ae 26,487 12 8 
W.L. Meredith .. 15,220 4 5 


Cardiff.—For the erection of new stables for Coun- 
cillor Arthur Sessions. Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 31 High Street, Cardiff. Quantities by archi- 
tectz— 


W. Thomas & Co. .. £449 | E. R. Evans & Bros... £345 

Cox & Barde 365 | W. T. Morgan mm 832 

Knox & Wells 357 | W. Symonds & Cows. 322 
* Accepted. 

Coplow Hill (Warwick).—Accepted for alterations 

and additions to the tea- house at Coplow Hill, near 


Warwick, for Mrs. Smith-Ryland. Mr. C. M, C. Arm- 
strong, architect, 5 High Street, Warwick :— 


Albert E. Sheasby, Barford «» £345 


prices from y.per square foot 


‘CLOISONNE GLASS 


Anew decotative 
materi 


transparent arid 
Opaque « 


The | 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


co, 


66°Berners St.Oxford St. 
Lo 


ndon W. 


TELEPHONE :17/ CROYDON::AND 262 BATTERSEA 


ccleaner erases ey 


714 GMEASURES ENGINEERS 


ORNAMEATAL (AST S== 
IRON GLUMAS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


of ebteay} 


etrgsspgent, 


TELEGRAMS : ‘MEASURES , CROYDON.” 


STANCIONS 
SUPPLIED PROMPTLY 


We have Ihe larpest Stock of Ce ass ln Columns & Sashes of any Firm in Enpland, our delivery lherelore 15 (he quickest 
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= " 
TENDERS—cont. | | Cromer.—For the erection of electric-light buildings, G.R.Mann .. ++ 55323 15 7 
Carlton (Nottinghamshire).—For the erection and | for the Urban District Council. Messrs. O'Gorman & F. W. Trimm,* Eastleigh, Hants |! 4,925 0 0 | 
completion of New Carlton and Gedling Wesleyan school | Cozens-Hardy, engineers, Victoria era Wesminster : — * Accepted. iy 
chapel, in Gedling Road, Carlton. Mr. W. H. Higgin- | F, Minter, Westminster .. .. ..£3,590 0 oO Falmouth.—For the following works for the Tov! 
bottom, architect, King John’s Chambers, Nottingham. R. Chapman, Hanworth .. .. .. 3,410 0 o Council: (1) Foundations for the enlargement of ty 
Quantities by the architects Bas a. Blyth ;Foulsham) esas neta 33500 0G Market Strand Pier, and extension of such pier for B 
G, Caulton ts) ea £2,000) Deabill & Co, 2... £2,370 W. Porter, Cromer ae ae es) 99020) 7 0 distance of gooft. or thereabouts. (2) Enlargement 
Pask & Thorpe.. .. 2,524 | GST, Lovett) 72). 21335 J. W. Neale, Baconsthorpe — o* «ee 3,245 15 6 existing Market Strand Pier and other improvements | 
Thompson & Sons., 2,464 | Cooper & Son.. .. 2,320 J, Youngs & Son, Norwich.. .. .. 3,239 8 5 same. (3) Extension or widening of the Custom Hou! 
A. Alcock .. . 2,447 | Oliver & Son .. .. 2,310 | George Elsey, Lowestoft */oi) Wee) ieee 3) 200180 ,0 or Town Quay :— i 
Marshall & Coppin. 2,432 |T.H. Harper . .. 2,290 H. Bullen, Cromer... +» 35147 0 0 Contract No. 1. t 
G.A. Pillatt .. .. 2,309 | J. Lewin BG apn DRONA S. & F. Smith, Great Yarmouth :. 3,066 0 oO Grace, Southampton... .. .. .. .. £6,655 ONm 
Herring & Sons .. 2,390] T. Barlow.. ..... 2,200 | H. W. Barnes, King’s Lynn .. .. 2,903 0 o Rickard & Son, Penrhyn sie shew’ heolh WalenahS Laima 
Hutchinson & Son .. 2,376 | G. T. Tegerdine* .. 2,098 | G. A. Limes, Runton .. 35 ot, Om PHY rh Page,* Cardiffs .. : oo se 945816 
* Accepted. Girling & Smith, Cromer*. Solan 2,005) Our Contract Nut 2, | 
Caversham (Oxon).—For the construction of about Accepted. Hill & Lester, Plymouth .. .. ... .. 3.208 Om 
940 yards of gin. stoneware pipe sewers, together with | Devonport.—For the erection of lavatories, &c., at the Carkeek, Redruth .. .. -. .. “Vs 2,534 000M 
manholes, lampholes, and other works in connection Church oe St. John the Baptist, for the Vicar (Rev. E. G. Rickard & Sons .. ¢. v1 se 900823275 Ome 
therewith, in Kidmore Road and Oakley Road, Cavers- | Cocks)andChurchwardens. Mr Edgar M. Leest, M.S.A. Page* + 45 0% ee) ise (ee eu OO SmS 
ham, for the Caversham Urban District Council. Mr. §. architect, 14 St. Aubyn Street, pocaub oe os oa ponte No. 3. 
Percy Andrews, surveyor, 22 Prospect Place, Cavers- (A. Gal Fleard oaaiee ee frm’ Sek 1G) Hill & Lester Pens; a4 Shae OO 
ham :— A Gol, Smith & Sen te, ee. son wea, 2A 5 Carkeek..,. ss Ge os) sid) neu IEE 
Kidmore Road. W. Littleton & Son* .. SO cus. Pode) See) Page... . Pee cn oo ok aC S 
a < eeneor Pilehursti ees ead sda Tr O * Accepted. Rickard & Sons*. 2,673 0 |f 
wedlly Reading asa), wsieicise tsttcient,;0008 2) 83 Nore.—Work No. 1 will ‘be carried out in ferro- -concre | 
W. Reeves, Reading: wrausnimice mr eenaEjO1G)18 163 Dorking. oer carrying out North and Mid-Holmwood (Hennebique’s patents). Contractor to be duly-appointe| 
W.H. Hinkins, Royston .. 1. 2. 981 9 0 drainage works, for the Dorking Rural District Council. | jicensee. Works Nos, 2 and 3 will be constructed {| 
F. Free & Sons, Maidenhead .. |. 974 18 4 | Mr. William Rapley, jun., surveyor, Clovelly, Tower ordinary granite work. * Accepted, 
T. Free & Sons, Bristol .. 1... 852 7 8 | Hill, Dorking :— 
Collier & Catley,# Reading .. 3. 84019 5 | G. Cummins & Sons... .. .. ney 48 oo Guildford.—For sewering, levelling, paving, metallin) 
‘A. Co SOAs we atemeteniaes., Ge emies 7,789 18 6 flagging and making good the Manor Road, in the paris| 
Oakley Road. | WW. Coker ive uy Beets Hoan bees 64a 71378 Be of Stoke-next-Guildford, for the Rural District Counc, 
ANG; Osenton 8 Goer oo by EYEE 3 Ss) MPIC ST A aa do oo an Wpeleee) GB Mr. John Anstee, Guildford, surveyor :— 
WW. H Hinkins gage une te eee Tera Ens lps Mwetbias oh oh go oe ne enemy cy W. Peters & Co., Stepney, E. .. »« £1,413 2 5 mI 
Mige CGCO Sar ao oS Wal loo chk oe 2 B. Cookei& |Corg es sip rece) vem 0,220 7m W. Norris, Farnham .. we, ee L307 Ce Guan | 
Ho Free &) SONS vos) wagie eeenee nee 311.65) 10 | W.Graham & Sons .. .. .. .. 6,152 13 9 B. Porter, Clapton, N.E. . +. 15375 0 Oamt 
ele COU ARs ee Ba Pa Sa ine 306 16 o | J. & E. Bloomfield sll aur see 5.025) 0) O | Streeter & Todhunter, Godalming. 1,348 I9 I0 
DDS 45 Goon on co} 6 eh GyFord? 3; a oe ees 620s Ono G. A. Franks,* Guildford, Station 
Collier, Catleyan.s sai acaaenenaee O07 m7, | (emer Rayner... Ae od ook bee Ghote Gh vi | Approach, .. oe 1,292 -0 Trg 
* Accepted. | Streeter & Todbunter.. . Rene ses SOON OLFO | * Accepted. [Surveyor’ s estimate, £1,546 16s. 7d.J | 


ESTA BLIsSHED 1870: | 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


On AZIZ CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS aS DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. | 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, “.W. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING ; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS | 

A HW D Fi | E ST. ] | T Hi E M A R K ET ah OF THE OORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet — 
= Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in | 

Permanent Jnk Photo. By M.PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- | 


F tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886, A few 
F y is VERY CLOSE AND STRON C, BEING proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 
I ence of the almost daily demand for ‘these plates, th 
ABOUT TWICE THE WEICHT AND |} Pee ae ihe perce ae 


have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 


THICKNESS OF ORDINARY CLOSETS. : now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 

; application. 

F LAZ IS A PORCELAIN ONE, BRICHT “THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 
1) AN O O 7 (yer E B. 3; (3) MINERVA | 

AND THICK, IS PERFECTLY FREE OS Visinixe THe MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. By W. HAMILTON, TVA, | 


Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 


FROM LEAD, AND NEVER CRAZES. 


Shillings. 

; “THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” | 

From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Ootta, with Gold background. 
No. I. ARCHITECTURE. No. X. ENGRAVING. 
FOR No. II, BRICKLAYING. No. XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. III. BON OUTTING. No. at ee 
No. IV. ARPENTRY, No. XII1. URNING. 

SCHOOLS, PUBLIC OFFICES, WORKSHOPS, No. Vv. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. : 
No. VI. AINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

ASYLUMS, HOSsPi TALS, &c. : No. VII. PoTTHRY. No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 

No. VIII. SOULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION, 
No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, WortLey, LEEDS. 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FiRECLay Co, Ltp.) and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth } 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Kighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Sailings 


LONDON: Battic WHARF, WATERLOO Bripce, S.E. 
ie WS ac, Se Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,” 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.° 


January 23, $903. AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xv 


— 


ARCHITECTS, 

SURVEYORS, 

ENGINEERS, and all interested in the various branches of the 
BUILDING TRADES, should Order 


THE SIXTH NUMBER OF 


SPECIFICATION 


NOW READY. 


PRICE 5/-. By Post 5/9. 


SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES APPEARING IN THE NEW NUMBER :— 


1 Breweries, Maltings, and Public 
Houses. 
By STEPHEN WILKINSON. 


American Steel Construction : 
Part IV. 
With many Plans and Diagrams. 
By M. M. Stoan, Scranton, Pa. 
The Authority, Duties, and 
Liabilities of Architects, Engineers, 


Electric Lighting and Power — hiss 
“Schemes for Municipal Authorities. [7 ARCHITECT SURVEYOR iW and Quantity Surveyors. : 
By Ernest Kirpurn Scott, BX GENCE aN STECIDING \) ee he Houston, K.C., 


Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. 
- Heating and Ventilation. Bsr The Design of Public Libraries. 
By Oswatp WHEELER, A.M.I.M.E. By Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. 


Church Planning and Church 


ae > 4 Furniture. 
\FACTS: PRECTDENTS AND: FCM Artuur. H. REN: TENISON, 


Contractors’ Machinery. 


By M. Powis Bare, M.I.Mech.E., ] J) For: ALL: INTERESTED IN + BVILDING= | By 
M.Int.C.E. : AUR.LB.A. 

Shoring, Hoarding, and Timbering. The Design of Elementary Schools. 
By Georce Ettis, M. Brit.Inst. STANDARD By S. JACKSON. 


Certified Carpenters. _ 1 TECHNICAL Cold Storage. 
aes ~ AUTHORITY. By Anprew JounsTon, M.I.C.E,, 
M.I.M.E., late Railway Commis- 
sioner, Queensland Government, 
and WitLiaM F, RENDALL, C.E, 


Chemistry cad Physic’ of 
Building Materials. 
By H. Kempton Dyson. 


The Work can be obtained through any Newsagent 
or Railway Bookstall, or direct from the Publishers. 
Descriptive Pamphlet, with full List of Sections, 
Summary of Special Contents, and other Useful 
Information, will be sent free on application. 


TECHNICAL ORDER 9, EAST HARDING ST., 
JOURNALS, AT FETTER LANE, 
LIMITED. ONCE. LONDON, E.C 
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TENDERS—cont. 


Hull.—For the erection of a covered market which 
they propose to erect on the North Church Side and 
Trinity House Lane, for the Markets Committee. Mr 
Joseph H. Hirst, city architect :— 


C. Greenwood + hiky 809. 0 O | 

Young & Peck .. II,795 0 O 

Amalgamated Builders, Ltd. Trost 20/0. 

Bowman & Son .. 11,495 0 O 

G. Jackson & Son r 11,329 7 10 

M.* Harper C II,I30 0 O 

V. Knowles ' II,o95 0 O | 

G. H. Panton 50 10,953 I O 

J. R. Woods .. ‘ 10,923 5 O 

le Garrieaca wee C 10839 10 2 | 

F, Southern . 10.830 I Oo | 

T. Goates* ia £0,003) OO 
a Accepted. Tall of Hull. : | 


King’s Lynn (Norfolk).—For the erection of the 
West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital, King’s Lynn, Norfolk 
(alterations to operating theatre and laundry). Mr. 
Herbert J. Green, architect and diocesan surveyor, 31 
Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 


Read & Wildbur, King’s Lynn - £1,548 oO 
Renant Brothers, King’s Lynn ws 333) 0 
J. Youngs & Son, Norwich T,3220010 
John Cracknell, Peterboro! 1,273 0 
Fash, Langley & Co., King’s Lynn 1,272 19 
J. Medwell, King’s Lynn se Serine) tee 0 | 
Robert Dye, King’s Lynn 36 1,255 0 | 
Bardell Brothers, King’s Lynn .. 1,235 0 
J. W. Collins, Downham Market .. 1,218 0 | 
W. H. Brown, King’s Lynn .. 1,197 18 | 
A. F. Foreman,* King’s Lynn... .. 1,186 18 | 
Reuben Shanks, Chatteris, Cambs I,I50 © 


* Accepted. 


Leytonstone (Essex),—For the erection of the Nor 
lington Road Schools, Leytonstone, E., for the Leyton 
School Board. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen 
Court, E.C, :— 


Foster Brothers, Norwood Peles £36,744 0 O 
Shelbourne & Gos Southend . ae 34,203 2 ee 
S. Lintern & Co., London.. 33.459 0 O 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton G 81,770) (ONO, 
Shillitoe & Son, "Bury Shh Edmunds 29,950 0 O 
P. Banyard, Cambridge : 29,546 4 6 
Smith & Sons, Croydon .. .. 29,450 0 O 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . 28,975 0 0 
Lawrence & Son, Waltham Cross.. 28,928 o o 
Appleby & Sons, Lambeth 28,6c0 0 oO 
A. E. Symes, Stratford 27,818 oO oO 
A. Reed, Stratford 27,665 o oO 
Gregar & Son, Stratford . 27,333 0 O 
F. & E. Davey, Southend.. .. 27.154 0 O 
W. J. Maddison, Canning Town 26,759 0 O 
F, J. Coxhead.* Leytonstone 26,337 0 oO 


* Accepted. 


London, N.E.—For the erection of a new block and 
new maternity wards at the workhouse, for the Bethnal 
Green Board of Guardians :— 


Patman & Fother- Hayden & Sons .. £11,985 

ingham .. “£13; 423 | W. Laurence & Sons 11,984 
Lamplough 13,170 | Foster Brothers 11,972 
W.S. Newman -. 12,699 Appleby & Sons .. 11,627 
Barrett & Power .. 12,250) W. Smith & Sons.. 11,289 
Perry Brothers 12,097 | H. Wall & Co. 11,275 
C. Dearing & Sons’ 12,599'A.E.Symes .. .. 11,175 
E. Lawrence & Sons 12,350| J. O. Richardson .. 10,900 
Shelbourne & Co. .. 12,300 | Watts-Johnson* 10,207 


* Accepted subject to enquiries. 


London, §.E.—For rebuilding the Royal Hospital for 
Children and Women, Waterloo Bridge Road, Lambeth. 
Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, architects, 38 Parliament 
Street, Westminster ;— 


Johnson & Co.. . £39, 880 | Marsland & Son .. £32244 
Higgs & Hill ... .. 34,384 | Colls & Son .. ..° 32,222 
Burnam & Sons 33,933 | Smith & Son.. 31 857 
M. Patrick & Son.. 32,822] C.Anseli.. . 31,700 
Nightingale & Son 32,777| Patnam & Fother- 
Appleby & Son  .. 32,770 ingham.. . 31,523 
F., & H. F. Higgs .. 32,350] Holliday & Green- 

wood* , 30,949 


* Accepted. 

London, W.—For the execution of alterations to the 

Boston Road Schools, Hanwell, for the Hanwell School 

Board. Mr. William Pywell, architect, Cumberland 
House, Hanwell, London, W,. :— 

T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Oxford 


. £5,524 0 0 
Kellett & Sons, Willesden .. ae 


33995 Z 1 


Foster Brothers, Norwood Junction 4,981 10 10 | F. Evans, Nottingham.. . 6,930 0 9 

Re Buckeridege, Ste pics Siaaai W: 4,555 0 O Cope & Raynor, Lenton, Nottingham 6,917 16 6 

R. L. Tonge, Watford . ; 4.525 9 O | H. Ashley, Mansfield a 6,900 0 oO 

W. Braybrook, Ealing... .. 4,270 I 6 J. F. Price, Nottingham 6,876 0 oO 

W. J. Dickens. Ealing, W... 4,17I 0 0 T. Smart, Nottingham 6.812 0 0 

McG. EB. Pitt) Reading... 9. ar. 4,139 © 0 J. Holme, Leicester : 6.831 0 a 

Chambers Brothers, pie W. 4,099 8 8 | A. J. Cottle, Mellor, Stockport. 4768 a oO 

G Bollom, Acton .. 3,898 0 oO Lock & Andrews, Nottingham . 6,757 0 O 

General Cues Ltd, Notting ‘Hill, | A. Jewell, Market Harborough.. 6,728 Ir 0 

Ww. 3.815 0 O H. Barry, Ratcliffe-on-Trent, Notts.. 6.700 0 090 

Telgioutts For a iifewing extensions and altera- | ee igen wee Derby.. e 659 a5 

en at the gasworks, for the Urban District Council: Ward & Tetle eadiona oo Dae 6 re ie 
1) A new retort benchof shallow regenerators. (2) Struc- Bawex Pierre Nocisen soe Ho. g 

é 3 nb Eri es B g am ie » 6494 0 @ 

baci alterations to retort-house. (3) Duplication of ex J. Bradley, Middle Rasen, Lincs 6 26 cote 

hausting plant. (4) A new engine and exhauster house. 7 Tatiiiion, South Norniantont 1259 
(5) A new Holmes scrubber-washer and Livesey washer. Derb ‘6 iene 
(6) All new mains and connections required in the re- if anes Skegby, 1 NManshelda ae con 


arrangement of plant :— * Accepted. 


J. & H. Robins, London «« £4,500 0 
Drakes, Ltd, Halifax.. . 3,200 O West Wycombe (Bucks).—For the erection of new 
Cockey & Sons, Frome 3,142 0 schools, &c., to accommodate 150 children, for the West 
Willey & Co., Exeter.. 2,999 0 Wycombe School Board. Mr. Arthur Vernon, PSAg 
Sugden & Co,, Leeds.. . 2,075 O architect, 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W., and High 
Timmis & Co., Stourbridge 2,806 18 Wycombe :— 
W. Edgar, Hammersmith .. 2,800 0 G. W. Stratford oh §54 | J. Furness . - £1,675 
R. Dempster & Son,* Elland .. 2,800 o W. Hz. Siarey .. 1,818 | Hunt & Son «+ 1,638 
* Accepted. | A.W. Morton . . 1,810!G. H. Gibson .. 1,588 
Pinxton (near Alfreton).—For the construction of Desh Sons + 4789 | 1. T. oo eee 
, X ‘ F, Chapman . 1,714 | BH. Flint® 5 os 1,468 
sewerage and sewage purification works for the parish of *’ Accepted 


Pinxton, for the Blackwell Rural District Council. 
Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, engineers, Nottingham :— 


The Stifford (Essex) School Board are 


T. Barlow, Nottingham . £7,844 0 0 
h & Langley, Leicester.. .. 7 : : : 
Nera “Willlasseou & Con Meninchkaiae ane ro enlarging their present school and erecting a 
o a ee ve Croydon .. .. 743716 4 new infants’ school at a cost of £5,755. The 
oo ansfie ee 7.373 O O ; ; j 
WH. Vickers Ltd. Noitingham ee eS architect is Mr. C. M. Shiner, of 6, 7 and 8, 
Cox & Son, Ilkeston = 7,136 0 0 Crutched Friars, E.C. 


WROUGHT- 
IRON 


BAYLISS, JONES &BAYLISS,U% GATES, &c. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


Manufacturers of 


Sea 


Pe Nahs 


beam, 


STANLEY BROS., Ltp, NUNEATON. 


Blue Pressed Building and Paving Bricks. Glazed Stoneware Pipes. 
Gullies, @c. White and Coloured Glazed Bricks. 
Roofing Tiles, Ridge Tiles, and Finials. Chimney Pots. 
Staffordshire Quarries, Qc. 


The Latest Improved GHIMNEY TOP. 


NO DOWN DRAUGHT. 
Specially suitable for a Stack having a plurality 
of Flues. 


Write for full particulars, prices, &c., to the Inventor, 


W. HARRISON, 8, Bank Street, CARLISLE. 


5% Strainedwire Fenen# g> 
o 


Brierley Hill Ta 
“Works 22 


af, 


Lom pon I is 
Biba Gr vigtoe 


| Sta ffordshire 
——eeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEE—e me) 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


NIGHT OR DAY 
HOT BATH IN & MINUTES 
BOILING WATER IN JL MINUTE 


CHEAPER AND BETTER 
THAN KITCHEN BOILER 


=" EWART’S 


“LIGHTNING” 


GEYSER 


FOR GAS OR OIL 
Always in action at 
346 EUSTON ROAD LONDON 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Section 89’ Post Free. 


u Telegrams: 


“ FENCING, 4 
f BRIERLEY ite, 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements rie <a on 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements .. ae ae 50 a 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. oe! 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. 50.) 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


an a 


Subscription Rates. 
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An Architectural Causeric. 


The Wellington [HERE has been a wordy 
Memorial. war going on between the 
two cliques who have interested themselves in 
the completion of the Wellington memorial in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Some of the facts 
have already been published in our columns, 
but we may briefly summarize the position. 
As everyone knows, Stevens’s splendid 
-memorial was intended to have an equestrian 
group on the top. Several attempts have 
been made to get that done, and Lord 
Leighton—who, practically at his own ex- 
pense, had the memorial taken from the 
obscurity of one of the chapels and placed in 
its present position—made strenuous, though 
futile, efforts to obtain a Government grant 
for the purpose. Now, it appears, a small 
body of enthusiasts have found someone 
willing to provide the necessary funds, and 
have secured the permission of the Dean and 
Chapter for the completion of the memorial ; 
but it should here be stated that the Dean 
and Chapter insisted that Stevens’s design (a 
full-sized model exists) should be followed as 
strictly as possible, that the sculptor selected 
should be approved by them, and that a 
report of his proposals should be submitted 
and approved. This was all done in due 
course, and at the present time Mr. John 
Tweed, a rising ‘sculptor known more 
especially for his South African memorial to 
Major Wilson and his men, is engaged 
on the work. So far, seemingly, so-good ; but 
at this juncture Sir Edward Poynter, Mr. 
Spielmann, and others of the same opinion, 
join in achorus of dissent: for the arrangements 
mentioned were carried out in strict secrecy, 
and nothing public was known of them till 
the whole affair had beensettled. Naturally, 


Sir Edward Poynter, who had been pressing ° 


the Government with thesame object, and had 
been so far successful as to get £2,000 in- 
cluded in the estimates for the forthcoming 
session, is much upset. Hence the outburst in 
the “Times.” The party that has been fore- 
stalled is very sore about the matter, and 
Mr. Spielmann, though he would “utter no 
word” against Mr. Tweed, observes that 
“one of our finest and most accomplished 
sculptors” should have been chosen to carry 
out the work. “I know not if the sculptor- 
designate has ever modelled an equestrian 
statue: but this I know, that even if he has 


gained that mastery which we know comes | 


only with the practice and experience of years, 
and if, which can hardly be claimed for him, 


he were the equal of M. Rodin himself, under | 


whom he has studied, he would, by the very 
sentiment of his art, be hopelessly unfitted to 
complete this work, as he is utterly at 
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variance with the intention, spirit, and 
manner of the great Stevens.” There is 
doubtless much truth in this argument, 
but everything depends on this actual 
work and not on what the sculptor has 
already done, and we think it is rather 
premature (to say the least) for Mr. Spielmann 
to speak of the days to come when assuredly 
“visitors to the Cathedral and the students 
of sculpture will learn the story of Stevens's 
masterpiece and its bungling, and, deploring 
it, they will repeat the names of the men 
responsible for the folly, just as art-vandals 
and iconoclasts are pointed at in Italy and 
elsewhere, in anger or in ridicule.” Time 
enough for that when the statue is done. 
But we certainly think that Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
would have been a better choice than Mr. 
Tweed. When Mr. Spielmann began his 
crusade the names of those forming the 
small committee were not publicly known, 
but it has since transpired that they are the 
Bishop of Stepney, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. 
Harold Hodge, Mr. D. S. MacColl and Mr. 
Herbert Trench. They state that Mr. Tweed’s 


model, when his work has been done upon 
it, will be. tried in position before it is 
handed over to the bronze-founder. ‘Then, 
in our opinion, when the project is actually 
before the eyes of the public side by side 
with Stevens’s models and drawings, will be 
the moment for useful criticism ’’—a remark 


| with which we entirely agree. 


The Committee further state: “It cannot 


| be too clearly understood that Stevens’s 
| design is, in all essentials, complete; and 


that its general effect will in no way be 


| altered by the work that has to be done with 


a view to preparing it for casting. Several 
broken or missing details have to be supplied, 


| but ample authority exists for them in the 


original sketch-model at Kensington. In 
other details the indication of surface model- 


| ling is left in the rough, but sufficiently 


| defined, and a competent sculptor will be 
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able to get the surface into a condition 
congruous with the bronze of the existing 
groups by faithfully following existing indi- 
cations, There is therefore no’ question of 
a new designer being called in or an- 
other sculptor glorified at the expense of 
Stevens.” 

It isnot generally known that Stevens's de- 
sign was submitted in competition and secured 
a sixth place; but as it was the only monu- 
ment that would suit the site it was adopted— 
much, of course, to the chagrin of the other 
competitors, who had to be consoled by 
payments out of the fund of £20,000 intended 
for the work; so thatin the end poor Stevens 
had only £6,000 at his disposal. And then 
when he had worked at the monument, with 
no friendly grace from the cathedral authori- 
ties, his equestrian group was refused by Dean 
Milman, who would not have the Duke or 
any other soldier “to come riding into the 
cathedral”; so that the monument remains 
incomplete to this day. Stevens never sur- 
vived that disappointment and died of a 
broken heart. 
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THE TONNERE 
HOSPITAL. 


[2 is stated that the municipal council of 
Tonnere (Yonne) proposes to convert 
the chapel of the hospital in that town, 
founded about 1293 by Margaret of Burgundy, 
into a covered market. 
The town of Tonnere, says Viollet-le-Duc 
(Dictionary of Architecture, vi. 107), already 


had as early as the eleventh century a public | 


hospital, or Hétel-Dieu, situate, according to 


the practice of the time, adjoining the church | 


of Notre Dame, which served asa chapel to 


that institution; and there wasanother hospital | 


of about the same date in the Faubourg de 


Bourberault, which consisted of asmallchapel, | 


an insignificant house and a garden. 
1204 Eudes II., Duke of Burgundy, founded 
in the same town the hospital of the Holy 
Ghost, but Margaret of Burgundy, sister-in- 
law of Saint Louis, King of Sicily, resolved 
to present the town of Tonnere with a mag- 
nificent hospital, and with that view pur- 
chased a site near a spring called Fontenelle, 
adjoining the River Armencon and the town 
walls. 
provided that the poor should be received into 
the establishment; the convalescents were to 
be boarded for seven days and provided on 
their discharge with suitable clothing; a 
chapel with fouraltars was to be erected ; the 
brothers and sisters, to the number of twenty, 
entrusted with the management of the hospital 
were to’ feed the hungry, to receive and 


In | 


In the deed of incorporation it was | 


entertain strangers and pilgrims; to clothe 


the needy, to visit the sick, console the 


prisoners and to bury the dead; the brothers © 


and sisters were to have separate dormitories 


and refectories, and were not to take their | 


meals until the inmates were served. The 
hospital was promptly erected, and Margaret 
built for herself a lodging adjoining in order 
to superintend the institution. 
in 1308 the buildings, with the attached 
offices, had been completed some time. The 
only remains of this hospital is the grand 
hall and some outbuildings, of which illus- 
trations are given in the Dictionary of 
Architecture, pp. 110, 111 and 113. 

The hall is 286ft. long, 60ft. wide, and 
about 51ft. high from the floor to the highest 
part of the ceiling. On either side of this 
hall were ranged forty cubicles, each contain- 
ing a bed, twenty on each side, with an altar 
in a polygonal apse at one end and a porch 


On her death | 


with a small chapel and a staircase at the | 


opposite end.. The hospital communicated | 


with the duchess’s apartments by a covered 
way, and there was a gallery round the hall 
for convenience of supervision. 

This magnificent building, which, according 
to Viollet-le-Duc, is almost intact, with the 
exception of the porch, is one of the finest 
examples of the domestic architecture of the 
close of the thirteenth century in France, but it 
appears, according to Viollet-le-Duc, that the 
town of Tonnere resolved upon its destruction 
more than thirty years ago, and it taxed all 
‘the energies of the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques to prevent its demolition. 

Why did the town of Tonnere seek its 
removal? asks Viollet-le-Duc. It would 
probably be difficult to discover the reason, 
he replies. Why did the city of Orleans 


destroy its hospital, one of the most beautiful — 


edifices of the Renaissance period? How 
many cities are there which have been thus 
despoiled, without sufficient reason, of build- 
ings which attested their antiquity, which 
gave them a special interest and retained 
foreigners within their walls. Many persons 
regret, but too late, these acts of vandalism, 
and are surprised that travellers pass by un- 
moved in the midst of their new streets, 
without casting a glance at the columnar 
portico of the law courts or the front of the 
new hospital, which might be easily mistaken 
for a barrack. 

Viollet-le-Duc gives a perspective view 


(which we reproduce) of a portion of the 
hospital showing the arrangement of the 
cubicles and the gallery over. The windows 
of the gallery were glazed with grisaille 
glass, and those of the sanctuary with painted 
glass. The sanctuary was surmounted by a 
wooden spire, covered with lead, and painted 
and gilded, which was destroyed in 1793. 
The roof is covered with glazed tiles with 
enamelled terra-cotta ridges. 

The hall, which is at present used as a 
chapel for the hospital, contains the tomb of 
the foundress, by Bridan, and the tomb of 
Louvois, by Girardon and Desjardins. The 


former, which dates from 1826, is said to have | 


cost £920, exclusive of the cost of the marble, 
and is not a restoration in spite of the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal, the original tomb, which 
was removed from Tonnere to Paris for the 
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purpose of being melted down, having been © 


of bronze. The tomb of Louvois was 


originally placed in the church of the © 


Capucins at Paris, whence it was transferred 


to the Musée Frangaise, and on the suppres- — 
sion of that museum was restored to the © 


Louvois family and removed to Tonnere. 
The hospital at Tonnere bearsa remarkable 
resemblance to the Bede houses at Stamford 


and Higham Ferrers and St. Mary’s Hospital | 


at Chichester, which are illustrated in Doll- — 


man’s Domestic Architecture. The author of 
that work, after premising that in the relative 
position of the buildings constituting a 
medizeval hospital or almshouse four 
principal arrangements present themselves, 
goes on to explain: ‘The first, and that of 
which the characteristics are perhaps the 
most Gefinite, is to be found in those instances 


(Scale 1 millimetre to a metre.) 


(A) The great hall, which was formerly approached by—(s) a porch with a staircase at the side, the position of 


which isindicated on the plan. 


(a) Rood screens, enclosing the choir, communicating with two lateral galleries running the whole length of the hall, 
these galleries being also approached by the staircase at the side of the porch zs, and the stairs to the rood-loft at 1. 
(1) Staircase to roof-loft and galleries, communicating with a covered way between Queen Margaret's lodging, L, and 


the hall. 
buildings. (L) Queen Margaret's lodging. 
buildings. (0) Public way. 


Gs) Publi i (®) Burial ground. 
x) Public well. 


(J) The Queen’s garden, bounded by the city wall and the brook called Fontenelle. 
(om) Hospital kitchen. 
(R) Laundry, 


(x k) Administrative 
(x) Covered way between the halland administrative 
(s) The site of the priory. (r) The city moat. 


(c) The hall contained forty cubicles, enclosed by wooden partitions, as shown at Cc. — 


(D) The high altar, covered by a vaulted roof. (z) Thetomb of the foundress. (Fr) Two side chapels with vaulted roofs. - 
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where the abodes of the inmates were all 
under one spacious roof, the area being sub- 
divided into small dwelling-rooms or dor- 
mitories. ‘This hall [i.e.. the area] communi- 
cated directly with the chapel beyond, from 
which it was only separated by an open 
screen, thereby affording an opportunity to 
the sick and aged of hearing the recital of 
the Church’s offices, from which, supposing 
the chapel to be a distinct building, they 
would otherwise have been debarred. The 
motive of this wise and thoughtful arrange- 
ment may probably have originated with the 
ancient monastic infirmaries, and among the 
examples will be found the Bede houses at 
Stamford and Higham Ferrers and St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Chichester” (Introd. Dom. 
Arch. xiv.). 

The hall of the Bede House or Browne’s 
Hospital at Stamford, Lincs, is 87ft. long and 
2ift. wide, with a chapel at the east end 
formed by screening off a portion of the hall 
by a rather elaborate oak screen. The 
original stalls, seat-ends and misereres remain, 
as well as the altar-stone, which now forms 
a portion of the pavement of the chapel. 
There are ten dormitories, five on each side 
of the hall, with a corridor between 1oft. 
wide. The hall communicates by a cloister 
at the west end with the warden’s residence, 
dayroom, kitchen, &c., which are in a separate 
building. The hospital was probably erected 
at the close of the fifteenth century, but has 
undergone extensive alterations. 

The resemblance to the hospital at Ton- 
nere is more striking in the case of St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Chichester, founded originally in 
1158 for the reception of nuns, but, from want 
of funds or some other cause, diverted to other 
uses in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The hospital consists of a spacious 
hall, 79ft. long by 45ft. wide and 22ft. high 
to the tie-beam of the roof, divided into a 
nave and aisles by massive wooden uprights, 
partly supporting the roof, which is in one 
span and extends over the whole of the 
building. The interior is now divided into 
four bays (the west wall having been rebuilt 
about sixty years ago), and seems to have 
extended two bays further westward. The 
aisles are divided into dwelling-rooms for 
the inmates, the present cabins being of a 
later period than the rest of the building, the 
date of their erection (1680) being marked on 
one of the chimney-stacks inside the hall, 
but it is probable that the present sub- 
divisions replaced wooden partitions of an 
ornamental character of a similar character 
to those at Tonnere illustrated by Viollet- 
le-Duc. 

The chapel at Chichester is a most in- 
teresting example of Early Middle Pointed or 
Geometrical Decorated work, the screen and 


woodwork being of the same period. The | 


upper portion of the screen has, however, 
undergone some alterations, which appear to 
have been made at the time that the present 
cabins were erected at the sides of the hall. 
The chapel, which is about 45ft. long by 
2aft. 6in. wide, is separated from the hall by 
a lofty pointed arch with an oak screen, and 
has an open roof. Dollman conjectures that 
the hall may have been originally the nave 
of the church which was pulled down, and 


that the hall, which is of a later date | 


than the chapel, was erected on the site of 
the nave. . 

Parker’s “ Domestic Architecture of Eng- 
land,” iii. 315, describes the hospital at 
Chichester as an admirable example of an 
institution of that nature, the present buildings 
dating from the time of Edward the First, and 
that it was probably built soon after 1290, 
when it appears from documents quoted in 
the Sussex Arch. Coll. that a new hospital 
building was in contemplation. 
agrees with Dollman that the enclosures to 
the cells at the sides of the hall had probably 
wooden precursors like those at Wigston’s 
Hospital, Leicester. 
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THE HOSPITAL OF TONNERE (FROM VIOLLET-LE-DUC). 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was held 

on Thursday, January 15th, the presi- 
dent (Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.) in the 
chair. Amongst those present were Mr. 
Richard Wood and Mr. G. F. Bowman (vice- 
presidents), Mr. H. S. Chorley (hon. secretary), 
Messrs. Robert P. Oglesby, A. E. Dixon, &c. 


| At the conclusion of the usual business a 


paper entitled “ Rome, Ancient and Modern ” 
was read by Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.B.A., 
president of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society. The lecturer remarked that al- 
though there was ample evidence of Regal 
Rome possessing structures of some magnifi- 
cence it was left to Imperial Rome to 
furnish the city with its most striking 
monuments. The best preserved of these 
was undoubtedly the Arch of Constantine, 
the sculptures of which had previously 
adorned other edifices. The Pantheon, the 


| Catacombs, the Colosseum, amongst others, 


were fully described with the assistance 
of lantern slides, most of them coloured by 


| Mr. Marshall's own hand. A vote of thanks 


to the lecturer was moved by Mr. H. S. 
Chorley (hon. secretary), who dwelt upon the 
fact that a great portion of Rome as we see 
it to-day was built from the materials of 
other and more ancient structures which had 
long since disappeared. Mr. Robert P. 
Oglesby, in seconding the vote, referred to 
the welcome decision of the Italian Minister 
of Instruction to place marble records upon 
the site of vanished structures, thus enabling 
all to see the positions once occupied by 
Rome’s quondam monuments. In conveying 
the Society’s thanks to the lecturer, Mr. 
Butler Wilson remarked that the oftener 
one visited Rome the deeper was the 1m- 
pression left by every succeeding visit. It 
was quite possible to leave Rome, after first 
acquaintance, depressed and overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of its architectural wealth. 
Only by repeated visits could Rome be 
satisfactorily grasped and realised. 
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SIR. JOHN LISTER’S 
HOUSE, HULL. 


HE Corporation of Hull have recently 
purchased the interesting residence 
erected for Sir John Lister in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. This picturesque 
building, which is known as Wilberforce 
House, stands on the east side of High Street, 
a narrow and tortuous thoroughfare and 
probably the oldest in the city. From the 
earliest times High Street was the residence 
of the influential inhabitants of the city. 
Sir Gilbert de Aton lived there,.as also did 
Robert de Dripol, Adam Helleward, Sir 
Hugh de Pickworth, Gilbert de Bedford, 
Richard de la Pole, Robert Rotenhering, Sir 
Richard de la Pole, Sir William de.la Pole, 
and Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 
Records relative to the site of Sir John 
Lister’s house date as far back as the reign 
of Edward I. About the year 1570 the land 


became the property of John Lister, merchant, | 


alderman, chamberlain, mayor and member 
of Parliament for Hull. He died in 1616, 
leaving sums of money towards the erection 
of a Merchant’s Exchange, to the main- 
tenance of poor children, and to the Church 
of Holy Trinity. His son, Sir John Lister, 
became mayor of Hull in 1618 and, like his 
father, was chosen as a representative in 
Parliament. He erected the house shown 
by the accompanying illustrations about the 
year 1620, and here he entertained and lodged 
with lavish expenditure King Charles I. upon 
his visit to Hull in 1639. The house remained 
in the Lister family until 1709. Sir John 
Lister founded a hospital (still bearing his 
name) for six poor men and six poor women 
who, in addition to rooms, receive 7s. )per 
week and fuel. In 1732 Sir John Lister’s 


house passed into the hands of William | 


Wilberforce, grandfather of the famous 
statesman of the same name, who was born 
here in August, 1759, and was elected to 
represent Hull in Parliament at the age of 
twenty-one. His efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of slavery are known the world over. 
Sir John Lister’s house isa very quaint building 
standing some distance back from High 
Street, and is somewhat Dutch in character. 
The interior is extremely interesting with its 
broad staircases, enriched plasterwork and 
marble floor. Several of the rooms are very 
fine, being panelled in oak, and retain some 
of the original overmantels. The building 
is at present in a very dilapidated condition, 
having been used as offices since 1830. The 
house is to be thoroughly renovated, all the 
walls and other details which have from time 
to time been added to the interior of the 
building are to be removed, and the several 
rooms are to be restored, as far as possible, to 
their original condition. The work will be 
carried out under the supervision of the City 
architect, Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, and upon the 
completion of the restoration of the old house 
is to serve the purpose of a museum. 
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THE APPLIED ARTS. 


SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 
By G. F. BODLEY, R.A. 


N January 20th a paper on “Some 
Principles that may be Guides for the 
Applhed Arts” was read before the Appled 


| Arts Section of the Society of Arts by Mr. G. 


F. Bodley, R.A., who said :— 

I fear I have set myself asomewhat difficult 
task in speaking to you of some of the prin- 
ciples that rule or should rule what are 
called the “applied arts.” It were easy to 
cite examples of the arts—to describe the 
great works of the past, to catalogue the 
achievements that the mind of man has con- 
ceived and his hand has. wrought. It were 
easy, I mean, to bring facts before you. It is 
not so easy to tell of ideal principles that 
should guide and should enlighten the mind 
of the designer or the doer. Yet allart is a 
thing to be sought after and to be learnt, 
and it must needs have its principles. Never- 
theless, in some sort art is instinctive, spon- 
taneous, and its happiest achievements are 
those that spring free, sudden, uninvited, the 
happy inspiration of the moment. It is not 
for all thus to conceive or thus to achieve. 
Rules are best for most of us. 

Well, 1am now to speak of some of the 
principles that may lead us into and guide 
us along the delightful paths of creative art 
—creative, for art is nothing if not creative. 
Are there any such principles? Is art only 
an inspiration? Or isit only imitative? It 
cannot be merely an inspiration, for it is 
certainly learnt, fostered, and nurtured and 
developed by laborious thought of the mind 
and by the patient labour of the hand and 
by the traditions of the ages. It cannot be 
only imitative ; for where, then, comes in the 
creative faculty? An inspiration may plant 


| 
| 
| 
| 


HIGH STREET, HULL. 


a seed; but the seedling will not reach 


| perfection untended and uncultivated. 


Here then comes in the use of principles to 
direct the growth into right ways, to prune, 
to educe the good and to root up and reject 
the bad. 

This use, this carrying out, of principles in 
design is not, indeed, the most poetical or 
the most interesting department of the teach- 
ing of art. Far from it. It is rather the prose 
and the common-sense aspect of its initiative. 
It is very different to that “light that was 
never on sea or land”; it is different to 
the glad surprise of the joyous thought of an 
artist's mind; the grand or the beautiful 
conception, innate with the added creative 
power of the hand eager to achieve. Rules 
and laws are but as schoolmasters, and have 
a manner of restraining and curbing. But, 


| to go back to what I have said, are there - 


any principles that may guide us along the 
path of art? I think there are. First and 
foremost, there is the principle of following 
Nature--Nature in her stately grandeur or in 
her calm beauty ; Nature, from the “human 
form divine” to the simplest flower or 
delicate, tiny shell ; from the mighty mount- 
ain to the tender grass of the valley. In the 
highest arts, as in sculpture and painting, 
there is the obvious principle of closely and 
faithfully following Nature, not indeed with- 
out selection and judgment and feeling, and 
not, above all, without Imagination. For we 
must touch all our art work with human feel- 
ing and human thought. Nevertheless, the 
everlasting law for the arts of painting and 
sculpture is to be in complete harmony with 
Nature at her best, and to be faithful and 


true to her teaching. We know the superla-: 


tive, the astonishing truthfulness of Greek 


sculpture ; how each fragment found (if it be 


part of a nude statue, for example) is as 
delicately modelled as the living flesh and 


pees 


‘or its glad following of Nature. 
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the skin-clothed muscles were— how drapery 
seems as if it were the very petrifaction of the 
light, delicate folds of the thin linen that 
draped the figure. I know not what is most 
remarkable about Greek sculpture, its beauty 
This then I 
would put as the primary rule and principle 
for all art— the following of Nature; and 
that not only in the forms and shapes of 
natural objects, but in giving to all things 
we make the very spirit of Nature. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds wrote: “It seems to me 
that there is but one presiding principle, 
which regulates and gives stability to every 
art. The works, whether of the poets, 
painters, moralists, or historians, which are 
built upon general nature, live for ever.” 
What lessons of delicate curve and strength 
and delicate modelling do we not find in the 
human figure. And this brings me to the 
next principle that I would mention, one 
indeed closely allied to that of truth to 
Nature. It is this: to endow everything we 
make with the expression of life; to give to 
all our hand-made productions—be they but 
the common utensils of daily life, be they but 
pots or pans, or be they crowns for kings and 
queens—the expression of life. In all the 
great days of art there was that expression 
(which, indeed, has a sort of divinity in it) 
given in all things made. You find it in 
Greek work; you find it in the work of the 
Middle Ages, in all the civilized countries, 
when art was healthy and was growing 
gradually into the astonishing beauty that 
was produced in the great days of matured art. 
Everything, after its kind, was made, some 
more some less, with an expression of life. 
In their nervous, graceful or vigorous curves, 
in their kindly expression, there was life. As 
you well know, many flowers have an expres- 
sion, some of the most pleasing nature. 
They smile at you. Well, in the same way 
the workers in gold, or in silver or other 
metal, or in china or pottery, gave an 
expression of life to the things they made, 
though the thing made had no exact 
resemblance in form to any natural object. 


The thing, be it of the commonest type, be | 
it your ink-pot, your chair or your table, or | 


SIR JOHN LISTER’S HOUSE, 


be ita sceptre fora king, or a drinking cup 
for a child—one and all had in the best days 
of art an expression, nay, as it were, an 
endowment of life. The hand and the mind 
of man, their maker, had so endowed them. 
No doubt it may require some imagination 
to see this; and some good things may have 
it but slightly, and some more, some less. 
But now look at modern things of the kind 
I mean. 
auspices, they are dead as the clay or the gold 
out of which they were made. In the one 
there is the beautiful curve, full of energy, or 
it may be of repose, or it is generous of a 
pleasing and a kindly expression. The 
other is dull, nay dead, without expression, 
except indeed it be one of inane ugliness ; 


wine glass, or be it a jewelled cross or a | and even that would seem to have come by 
silver heart for a lady to wear onher breast; | chance, so much inanity there is in it. In 


WILBERFORCE HOUSE, 


HULL: 


ry 


ft 


SECTION. 


Except some few made under better | 


HIGH MSUREE Te UII. 


the one the mind of a man who loved and 
enjoyed his work is reflected. In the other 
there is none of this. It is vacant, lifeless, 
hopeless. When you are at a museum of 
good old art objects look at them and 
compare them with nearly all modern manu- 
factures. If you have artistic perceptions 
you will readily see what 1 mean. And it 
is this that I mean—the mind, not alone the 
hand of its maker, has endowed the object 
with an expression; and following, in all 
reverence be it spoken, the divine law of 
creation, he has breathed into it the breath 
of life. Where this is done, we have, so far, 
a work of art. If it is not done, it is poor 
stuff at best. And it is not the richness or 
the poverty of the thing that brings this to 
pass ; for the simplest object may have the 
expression of life, and indeed of beauty, 
and the richest may be wholly without it. 
The late Lord Leighton used to have a 
small Greek lamp on the mantelshelf in his 
studio. It was utterly simple in its lines 
and without what you would call ornament, 
but it was not only beautifully designed, it 
was, to my eye, instinct with the expression 
of life. I have said that Nature was our 
guide; well, chairs and lamps and the 
proverbial pot and pans cannot be made 
like any natural object, or, if so made, they 
would be wrong, utterly wrong. But they 
and all things can in different degrees and 
in different manners symbolize life. Is it 
not this expression of life that makes con- 
ventional ornament not only bearable but 
pleasant in its place and after its manner? 
You know how in every style and manner 
of architectural art conventional ornament 
has played a conspicuous, an important—nay, 
I may say, a delightful—part. Well, why is 
this conventional ornament uot only to be 
tolerated but to be a real pleasure? I think, 
nay, I am sure, it is because in all good, 
intelligently designed conventional orna- 
ment there is an expression of life. It is this 
that gives a soul to Art. Beautiful beyond 
compare are the forms of flowers, of leaves 
of trees, of the very grass of the field. But 
more beautiful is their expression of expand- 
ing life, whispering, perhaps, and moving to 
the gentle air. And this expression you can 
give to the work of hand made things— 
manufactures as we call them. I have men- 
tioned the old testimony of the Creation: 
“He breathed into them the breath of life.” 
And man, ‘“‘ whose breath is in his nostrils,” 
so frail and passing, with so brief a life, can, 
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if he will, endow his own handiwork, his 
own creation, with the very resemblance of 
life. It is this that makes the lesser arts 
noble. And would not this and other 
principles raise manufactures that are made 
by the hand of man, directed by his mind— 
would they not take us, I would ask, into 
the region of art? Ido not mean into the 
region of high or fine art. Things may be 
made and are made by machinery, helped 
by the hand of man, without help from his 
mind. There is no art in such things, 
only ingenuity. Others may be made 
by machinery too, but directed by the 
mind of man. I mean such things 
as woven tapestries and carpets and 
other textile fabrics, and they come into the 
region of art. As we say of some things, “It 
is quite a work of art.’ We may truly say 
so of the best kinds of Eastern carpets, so 
beautifully made and so beautiful in their 
colouring. 

Have you ever observed how the mind ofa 
weaver of these Oriental carpets works with 
his hand? For example, when an orange- 
tinted wool comes against a red it pales to 
a more golden hue; when it comes against a 
blue it will warm or deepen again. The 
orange against the red would have been 
hot and unpleasant-looking. Alas! that 
these Eastern manufacturers are so fast de- 
generating. Indeed, some kinds or ‘“‘ makes” 
of carpets that have been beautiful for many 


centuries (we know some portrayed in the | 


accurate pictures of a Van Eyck ora Mem- 


ling) have, 1am told, recently ceased to be | 


made at all. I hope that Lord Curzon’s 


good work in trying to maintain Indian | 


manufactures may be of use. Not that much 
Indian furniture is really satisfactory in design ; 
but the carpets and many other textile fabrics 
are beyond praise. They are delightful, and 


teach us how colour should be treated in | 


manufactures. They are works of art most 
certainly. It is true that fine art takes us 
into a higher region and to a nobler ideal. 


But here at this “Society of the Applied | 


Arts” we are, I suppose, on somewhat lower, 
perhaps more useful, ground. 
the weaving of carpets—in their palpitation 
of colour— there may be this expression of life 
as well as in the drawing of their foliage or 
other ornament. 1 would that we lived with 
more beauty round us, and had not the 
deteriorating influence of the ugly things 
that crowd around us. Life would be happier. 
How depressing are all ugly things! But I 
must pass on, 

Another principle of art that I would 
mention is that of breadth of effect. It 
applies largely to artistic manufactures, or 
manufactures that might be artistic. Now 
I cannot but think that in art one thing 
greatly lacking in these days is this grand 
quality of breadth of effect. I venture to 
think so of much modern painting, whether 
of pictures or decorative work. In all the 
arts breadth of effect is a great quality. Here 
again look at Nature. The low-lying land 
and the grassy hills, are they not broad in 
colour, in their vast expanse of green ?—varied 
and gradated green, no doubt, as all Nature’s 
colouring is gradated, but, broadly, green. 
And the sky, is not its great dome at time all 
blue—gradated, indeed, again, to a. silvery 
tint where it touches the dark green land? 
And the clouds, are they not at times all 
tints of grey and at times all that beautiful 
colour of solemn, subdued purple that we call 
inky? That is so beautiful against the green 
of the hill orof the trees. I am not forgetting 
the suprise or the sunset, but those are but 
moments of exceptional beauty that linger 
but for a little while. And the green of the 
land may be sprinkled with flowers, but they 
are but as jewels on a robe of one tint. 

The more subordinate the nature of decora- 
tive work may be, the more broad it should 
be in its treatment. For example, mosaic 
work for a vaulting or a wall is quite the 


But even in | 


| have pretentious ways. 


_ crimsons, and all harmonize. 
| the Old Masters you will find one figure in 
| robes of one red, and side by side with it 


best if it has but few colours. You may 
have a gold background, and your figures 
may be one all in shades of reds, another 
all in shades of blues or greens, or a purple 
robe may be lined with green-—colours that 
have a delightful affinity—and the result 
will be broad and satisfying. So in marble 
work black and white, red and white, green 
and white—only those two colours together 
—will be more dignified than if other tints 
are intermingled, to the loss of breadth of 
effect. What is it that makes the difference 
between many new buildings and good old 
examples of architecture? It is not the 
charm of age, for that chiefly affects the 
colour. Is it not that the old work has a 
noble breadth of effect and a unity of idea, 
restraint and an avoidance of all discordant 
elements? While of much modern work 
must we not say that vulgar confusion and 
useless variety and display take the place 
of suavity of manner and a dignified and 
noble breadth of effect? For there is in old 
buildings a nice economy not only of mate- 
rial but of ornament, and there is a satisfy - 
ing charm about most of them, of almost 
any period. The old architecture had stately 
manners. Too many of our new buildings 
I think it is from 
the lack of the principle of refinement, and 
especially of a delightful breadth of effect, 
that many things suffer nowadays. It is a 
principle that extends to literature. Unity 
of idea is a mark of a great poem, or, indeed, 
of all good literature. But I am trespassing 
on to other land. 

We live at a time in which there is a 
considerable feeling after a better and more 
beautiful treatment of designs for new build- 
ings in our streets. They are certainly be- 
coming more ornate, and more pains is being 
taken to make them more interesting than 
in days when the long unlovely streets, like 
Harley Street or Wimpole Street, were built. 
What seems missing in many, if not most, 
of these street-fronts is a sense of greater 
dignity and restraint of character; more 
refinement and more breadth of effect. In 
one word, a higher conception and a more 
refined and broad and a more reasonable 
carrying out of such conception. The great 
principle I have spoken of, refinement, is too 
often absent. Indeed, too many new build- 
ings cannot but be designated as pretentious 
and vulgar, instead of being dignified and 
refined. It is a critical time for architecture. 
I hope we may see better work done, more 
thorough in the expression of the principle 
of trutn and of a stately beauty both in the 
humblest and the noblest buildings. 

And now one word about colour. Ican only 
briefly touch on this. It isa large subject, and 
colour is a thing so subtle, so delicate, so 
strange in its ways, that it seems to be beyond 
rules and laws. 
place one red against another—a crimson, 
laky red against an orange red; in other 
words you may mingle your different reds 


_ together and always with happy result. Who 
_ has not seen the peasant children in Italy, in 
| the shaded slums of the old town it may be, 


or in the country under the bright sunlight. 


| Their dresses are frequently—most frequently 


—reds of very different tints, scarlet and 
In pictures by 


another in a robe of a totally different hue 
of the same colour: all is harmonious. Now 
try to do the same with different greens. 
You cannot. A warm fruity green, beautiful 
in itself, will not harmonize with a cold 
silvery green, though that too may be beauti- 
ful—most beautiful—in itself. Iam speaking 
of decorative painting. Why is this? I can 
find no reason except that colour is so 
delicate a thing that it is allowed to be free 
from laws—to be beyond rule, so that I am 
reminded of a volume of travel in which 
one of the chapters is headed in the index 


For example, you may | 


| on the foundations of the past. 
| how this or that can be improved on, refined 


| clothing. 


“The Snakes in Iceland.” You turn to the 
chapter, and all that is said about the sub- 
ject is ‘‘ There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
And so with the laws and principles for 
colour ; indeed, I think there arenone. Never- 
theless, the eye can be trained, and the taste 
can be cultivated to love the beautiful in 
colour as in form. For everything is there 
the law to be beautiful. 

Another principle—or should I say a desir- 
able practice ?—is that of founding work on 
what has gone before. It is at times a 
charge made by somewhat shallow thinkers, 
if I may say so, that all work must be 
entirely original and absolutely new. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds did not think so of works 
of painting. He said the best work that had 
been done in the long history of painting 
was founded on the work that had been 
already achieved. He says that such work 
will be the “ most original, though it seems 
like a paradox to say so.” 

It is, indeed, but reasonable in the different 
departments of the arts, it is but natural, to 
found your work on that of the past. You 
have a thing to do; you have to design for 
a certain object. Well you build, as it were, 
But you see 


on, or strengthened. You see it with the 
eyes of your own mind, and conceive it 
afresh with your own imagination. You 
develop the original idea; you depart from 
it; or you give it a new character—a new 
In one word, you make it your 


own. Has not this been so in all the arts? 


| Is it not that art hands on its Spirit which 


is immortal? If I were speaking to students 
of art, I should say, “Fear not to found your 
work on that of the past ages.” Catch the 
spirit of beautiful work already achieved, 
and, as it were, grasp the torch from the 
hand, the doer of work in the past, and 
throw a newly-directed light with it—a 
light to fall on a new parting of the ways— 
ways that may lead to higher’heights yet 
attained and to pastures new. That is the 
way to utilise old traditions. You need not 


| ignore them. Do not so; but use them as 


stepping stones to still higher and nobler 
imaginings. 

I could say much more of the guiding 
principles for art. I could tell you of the 
principle of strength, not only of strength of 
construction but of strength of artistic expres- 
sion. I could tell you of delicacy without 
weakness and of power without coarseness. 
Of truth (and, indeed, that should have had 
the first place), I could tell you of harmony 
and of the avoidance of all harsh and violent 
contrasts. I could tell you how the nature 
of the material some use often controls the 
very first idea of a design; and of other 
characteristics leading to good and artistic 
work. But I should weary you; indeed, I 
fear I have already done so. One word 
more, and it is this, while such principles as 


| I have feebly touched on are, and should be, 
as it were, the by-laws of art production, | 


yet, in all the arts, a healthy, well-informed 


| and well-cultivatied imagination is beyond 


and above all rules. 

In the course of a brief discussion which 
followed Sir G. Birdwood related that an 
Oriental carpet-maker, on being asked on 
what principle he arranged his colours, 
replied, ‘‘ We jet them occur.” 

Mr. G. C, Haité said the underlying prin- 
ciple of applied art was fitness, and remarked 
that a design might be conventional but ye¢ 
true to nature, for to conventionalize wa, 
only to emphasize the truths of construction. 


A new Infectious Diseases Hospital is to 
be erected near Castle Douglas, N.B., from 
plans by Mr. J. A. Macgregor, architect of 
Castle Douglas, at a cost of about £3,000. 
The buildings are to be of brickwork with 
hollow walls, rough-casted externally, and 
roofed with green slates and red ridge tiling. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 


addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name | 


and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Buildings to Measure around Bolton. 

Botton, Lancs.—-Nocre writes: “ Kindly 
name some buildings in this district suitable 
to measure for the R.I.B.A. testimonies of 
study and examinations.” 

The district immediately around Bolton 
(Lancs) is about as bare of architectural 
interest as any in England. Bolton Town 
Hall is a good modern building, from which 
one of the “ Orders” might be measured as a 
testimony of study for the Intermediate ex- 
amination ; but for Gothic work it would be 
necessary to go to the Perpendicular church 
at Chorley, or even so far as Prestwich on 
the far side of Manchester, where there is a 
Norman doorway of considerable interest, 


good Perpendicular detail, an excellent | 


wooden screen by Austin & Paley, a lych- 
gate, and a charming half-timbered priest’s 
house dating from the fifteenth century. 


Gara al: 


Piers and Structural 
Ironwork. 
SHERBOURNE.—H. H. W. writes: ‘‘(1) An 
ordinary brick pier, built in cement, is 18in. 
by 18in. and is r2ft high. What weight will 
it carry? (2) Kindly give the section of an 
iron girder tocarrya distributed dead weight 
of I2 tons over a span of r12ft.; and (3) the 
section of a steel stanchion to carry 40 tons.” 
(1) Assuming that the 18in. by 18in. pier 
12ft. high is built of ordinary stock bricks in 
cement the safe load on the material will be 
6 tons per ft. super. (see “ The Practical De- 
signing of Structural Ironwork,” First Series, 
p-43; E.&@ F.N. Spon, Ltd., 125, Strand, 8s. 6d). 
As a pier, with a ratio of height to least 


thickness of es = 8, the safe load will be 
=a (74 = 7 
18 
tons per sq. ft. on the material as given above, 
v = ratio of height to least thickness: there- 
28 -- 8 
8 
pet sq. ft., and as area = 1°5” = 2} sq. ft., the 
safe total load will be 5} x 2}==12 tons 
uniformly distributed. By another formula 


(Adams's) the safe load in tons per sq. ft. on 
l 


Strength of 


), where w =safe working load 


fore safe load on pier = 6 ( ) =-6, tons 


a stock brick pier in cement = 8 — —= 


3d 


12 
= 5, tons as before, or 12 tons 


3X15 
total. (2) Assuming the iron girder to bea 
rolled joist, reference to Dorman Long & Co.’s 
catalogue shows that a 8 x 5 x 3olb. rolled 
steel joist would carry 12 tons distributed 
over a 12ft. span with a factor of safety of 
rather better than +. If it be desired to 
calculate the flange section of a girder with- 
out reference to a catalogue, the gross sectional 
area of flange in sq. in. will be found by the 


formula ae f, where w = distributed load 


8d 
in tons, | = effective span in ft., d= mean 
depth in ft., f = working stress allowed in 
tons per sq. in. This will apply either to 
rolled joists or built-up girders, but in either 
case a section cannot be at oncesketched out, 
_as it depends upon various matters that must 
be duly considered. (See “ Designing Iron- 
work,” as above, p. 38, also 2nd Series, Part L, 
Spon, 1s. 6d.) (3) If the steel stanchion raft. 
high to carry 40 tons is to be a solid section, 
reference to Dorman Long & Co.'s catalogue 
shows that a 12 x 6 x 44lb. rolled steel joist 
carrying 230 tons will allow a factor of 


| finding an approximate section the actual 
_ strength should becarefully calculated, which | 


| pose to abolish the overhanging portion and 
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safety of 5°6 when the ends are fixed. If a | 
built-up stanchion is desired asimple approxi- | 
mate rule is to allow 4 tons per sq. in. up to 
£2KLL2 


a length of 20 diameters, = 7°2in. 


“ 


AG . . Oo ° 
minimum diameter or width, 4° = 10 sq. in. 


4 
area, 10 X.3$ ='33lbs. per ft. run for a 
section having the same moment of inertia 
in both directions. In important work, after 


is a matter of some doubt as well as difficulty. | 
The whole case is discussed in Part II. of the | 
and Series of ‘‘ Designing Ironwork” (Spon, 
as. 6d.). HENRY ADAMS. | 


New Buildings and Ancient Lights. 

Craw.ey.—A. P. writes: “ Myclient owns 
business premises ina street 27{t. 6in. wide, 
and wishes to rebuild them. The present 
buildings are very ancient but picturesque; 
with carved overhanging gables, &c., as 
shown by the accompanying sketch. I pro- 


hg bts 
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set back—in fact, the local authorities insist | 
on this. It is proposed to set the building | 
back to the line shown in dot and stroke, | 
which is 4ft. rotin. from the face of the barge- 
boards. How much higher might I reason- 
ably make the new building so as not to | 
substantially interfere with my neighbour 
opposite? ”’ | 
Though your opposite neighbour might 


| cause you a good deal of trouble were you to — 


carry up your building so as to obstruct his 
light more than it is obstructed at present, 
he would be unlikely to succeed in obtaining | 
damages against you unless such further 
obstruction were material. As the street is | 
narrow, it might well be argued that any | 
further diminution of light would be materjal, 
at any rate to the ground floor. Were the | 
matter taken into court the result would 
depend upon the personal view which the 
judge might take, but in all probability it | 
would be safe to determine the height of the | 
gutter bythe line k t and that of the apex 

of gable by the line k m, the point k being | 
taken from the top of ancient light or ground 


| comply with his requirements. 
| A and B, and asks for instructions to satisfy 


floor. Rather than risk an action, however, 
what is proposed to be done should be ex- 
plained to the neighbour and his consent 
in writing obtained on a form drawn by a 
solicitor. Even where your building does 
not exactly face your neighbour’s the same 
system of determining the height should be 
followed. Ga Ase yeas 


Architect’s Position in regard to 
Defective Work. 
Lonpon.—H. P. writes: ‘“ A takes on lease 
a piece of ground. B, an architect, is intro- 
duced. A engages him to prepare plans 


_ and specification for the erection thereon of 


a small hall, cost not to exceed £2,000. 
Tenders are invited, and when opened the 
lowest is over £3,000, which A cannot 
accept: consequently the drawings and 
specification are varied, and fresh tenders 
are invited, the lowest of which is ——, 
accepted, called C, who commences the work 
after signing the form of contract published 
by the R.LB.A. In the opinion of A, C at 


N 
\ 
19,122) 
Gables 


\- Overba 


Yection 


LIGHTS. 


once shows signs of scamping the work, and 
A therefore complains to B, who, however, 
does not trouble much. The district surveyor 
visits the work and serves C with a notice to 
C acquaints 


the district surveyor. Considerable varia- 
tions have to be made in the contract, 
entailing much extra cost to A (which, of 
course, much annoys him, and _ causes 
estrangement between A and B, which C 
is not slow to take every: advantage of). 
Ought B to have known the probable re- 
quirements (reasonable) of the district sur- 
veyor and provided for them? A does not 
pay the full amount of the contract, but 


| retains £100, for which C threatens to sue 
| him; noaccount or measurements is rendered, 


and there is no mention on B’s certificate 
that it includes extra work. The work com- 
pleted and the building occupied, the brick- 
work soon begins to show signs of move- 
ment, and cracks appear in the work, C 
sends his men to repair the defects; this done, 
the defects again appear and gradually ex- 
tend. Whatis A’s position? Is B responsible 
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for incompetency and neglect? Can A | A.A. OF IRELAND. cutting the glassand forming it into patterns, 
proceed against B for damages? The speci- | which work is extensively carried on at his 


fication and plans are vague—the conditions | 


are those in the schedule of signed contract. 
In the event of C refusing to reinstate the 
defective work after due notice, can A call 


in another builder to do the work (reasonably) | 


necessary in the opinion of another architect 


or surveyor, and deduct it from C’s balance © 


of final certificate ? No quantities were taken 
out for the work.” 

As far as we can judge froin the above 
statement, it appears that A requires too 


much for his money. A must not confuse | 
the builder and architect with each other. | 


The architect is A’s agent and is in the posi- 
tion of a quasi-arbitrator, and the client is 
responsible for his acts. A can only proceed 
against the architect for collusion, fraud or 
incompetency. There seems no suspicion of 
the two first, and the only question is as to 
incompetency. This is a very difficult 
matter to prove, and we do not think it 
could be based on the non-compliance with 
the Building Act, more especially as it seems 
as if the variations were rendered necessary 
by the alterations made by A to reduce the 
cost of thejob. Thearchitect oughtcertainly 
to have ascertained beforehand if the plans 
were in conformity with the Building Act, 
but there may have been reasons for not 
doing this which we are unaware of. The 
builder must be paid according to the 
terms of his agreement and the amount of 
work done. After all, A has extra value in 
the extra work and must pay for it. 
entitled to retain the agreed sum until an 
account for the extra work has been rendered 
by C and certified by B. Payment generally 
must be made upon the architect’s certificate, 
he being A’s agent. The cracks in the 
brickwork are due to insufficient foundations, 
which may be due to bad design or unknown 


A is | 


| and from text-books. 


TECHNICAL DEMONSTRATIONS. 


HE committee of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland, having regard 

to the success of the former series of tech- 
nical demonstrations held two years ago, 
decided to hold a second series this session. 
These demonstrations, which are free to all 
members, afford unusual opportunities for 
architectural students to observe how work 
is actually executed, and to learn to dis- 
criminate between good and bad materials. 
They thus form a valuable addition to the 
knowledge obtainable in the drawing-office 
A circular has been 
issued to all the architects of Dublin with 
the purpose of inducing them to allow their 
pupils (and where practicable their assist- 
ants) to regularly attend the demonstrations, 
which will be-held every Thursday up to 


_ the middle of March. Prizes of two guineas 


and one guinea will be offered for the two 


best series of illustrated noteson the complete | : 
| was read by Mr. A. E. Child, who has recently 


course. 
The first demonstration was held at the 


premises of Messrs. John M‘Ferran & Co., Dub- | 


lin, on January 15th. Mr. R. M‘Ferran having 
explained the various qualities of drain 
pipes, showed a double-socketed pipe which 
has the advantages of rapidity in laying, 
true alignment and fesistance to subsequent 
depression. Various samples of English, 
Irish and Scotch bricks were brought to the 


notice of the members, the durability, quality | 


and facilities of manufacture of each being 
commented upon. The weather-resisting 
qualities of Irish, Welsh, American and 
French slates were compared, some excellent 
examples of the Killaloe slate being espe- 
cially noticeable. The demonstration con- 


_ cluded with a series of tests on Irish Portland 


causes in the character of the subsoil, and if | 


the former the omissions may have been 
made to reduce the cost. If A has cheap 
work done he must expect it not to be of the 
best quality. On the whole, we advise A to 
compromise as best he can, as the whole 
affair seems to show want of knowledge and 
business acumen on his part. 


Architectural Books. 


BLacKPoo..—s. H. writes: ‘Please name 
a good book on architectural perspective, 


and also one on lettering for quick office 


work.” 

“ Architectural Perspective,” by F. O. Fer- 
guson (B. T. Batsford), 3s. nett ; ‘* Alphabets, 
Old and New,” by Lewis F. Day (B. T. Bats- 
ford), 3s. 6d. nett. 


R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 


Biackpoo.t.—E. E. writes: ‘“ Kindly recom- 
mend a book on outlines of the history of 
Medizeval and Renaissance architecture in 
Europe suitable for the above examination, 
price about ios.” 

‘Classic and Early Christian Architecture,” 
by Prof. T. Roger Smith and John Slater, B.A., 
and ‘‘Gothic and Renaissance Architecture,” 
by Prof. T. Roger Smith and Sir Edward J. 
Poynter, R.A (Sampson, Low, Marston & Co.), 
5s. each. 


Painting Iron Tanks. 


Lonpon.—A. J. B. writes: ‘I have an iron 
tank containing cold water, which has got 
very rusty. The surface has been scraped. 
What is the best preparation with which 
to paint to surface so as to prevent further 
rust ¢”’ 

The surface should be well scraped with 
files or wire brushes, and painted with four, 
or at least three, coats of oxide of iron paint. 
A very good paint also is red lead and linseed 
oil, but, it is claimed, sets up galvanization, 
which oxide of iron does not, though this is 
doubtful, or at most very slight. 


| bad name. 
_ stone at Clonaslee, near Tullamore, of a rich 


cement by a representative of the firm. 
Many rapid and practical methods of distin- 
guishing good from bad materials were 
explained, these latter being very useful to 
the assembled students. Mr. M‘Ferran was 
assisted by a representative of the Bourtree- 
hill Coal Co. 

The second technical demonstration was 
held on Thursday last at the premises of Mr. 
Edmund Sharp, 42, Great Brunswick Street, 
Dublin, the subject being “Building and 
Decorative Stones.” Mr. Sharp, who had 
prepared numerous speciniens of limestones, 


sandstones, granites, marbles, &c., both native | 
| popular. way of cutting down the price 
_ allowed for stained glass below that at 
| which it was possible to get good work, 
_ and advocated concentrating the effort and 
one grit. The stone will weather infinitely | 


and foreign, first dealt with their comparative 
durability. The finished surface of lime- 
stones and sandstones, at all events in 
Ireland, should always be smooth—at least 


better, firstly, because water will not be 


| retained on the smooth surface to any great 
_ extent, and also because hammering stuns 


the surface and lessens its resisting power 
against frost and atmosphere. Throatings 
should be as shallow as possible, and kept 
well back from the edge of the stone. Cors- 
ham Down stone treated with ‘‘ Fluate” had 


_ stood the Irish climate satisfactorily. Blocks 
_ of stone showing various facings were shown, 
_ and the methods of obtaining these explained. 


After a few practical remarks on granite and 
marbles, the lecturer concluded the first part 
of the demonstration by saying that lack of 


_ capital and energy prevented the proper 


working of many of the numerous and 
splendid beds of stone in Ireland When a 
quarry was opened it was often the practice 
to put the top layer on the market instead of 


| waiting till a considerable depth had been 
_ reached. The result was a porous stone of 


insufficient density, which soon obtained a 
There was an excellent sand- 


warm colour, which might be worked with 


| advantage. 


Mr. Sharp next gave a brief history of 
mosaic work from early times to the present 


| day, and showed the students the method of 


| 
| 
| 


premises. The members were then taken 
through the shops and shown pulpit and altar 
carvings in hand, and the labour-saving 
machinery installed for cutting, rounding 
and smoothing small columns and bases. 
It was interesting to find a Dublin firm of 


| sculptors executing works for England, Scot- 


land, Australia and the West Indies. At the 


/ conclusion of the instructive demonstration, 


| base and the superimposed enamel. 
| pigment should fuse at a slightly lower 


| obtain the required effects and outlines. 


the many students assembled passed a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Sharp for the trouble 
he had taken. In acknowledgment the 


lecturer stated that the specimen he had pre- 


pared would not be lost, as he intended to 
hand them over to Mr. Alberry for the 
technical museum which the latter hoped 
to form in connection with the Association. 


A general meeting of the Association was 
held on January 20th, Mr. C. J. McCarthy 
(city architect) presiding, when a paper on 


Stained-Glass Work 


been appointed teacher in the School of Art, 
Wildare Street, Dublin. The lecturer dealt 
with his subject from the point of view of a 
craftsman thoroughly imbued with that 
school of thought which, avoiding mere 
copyism of past accomplishments in art, seeks 
inspiration from the best elements of such 


_ and goes to nature’s boundless garden for the 


rest. The pictures thrown on the screen in- 
cluded a number of windows recently put 
up in Gloucester Cathedral illustrating the 
best principles which should influence stained- 
glass work. The lecturer explained in detail 
the method of painting glass, and advocated 
the doing of the whole window together 
rather than in separate pieces, as often done 


| in commercial work. He showed that the 


use of enamel as a colouring medium was 
bad, because of the difference in con- 
traction and expansion between the glass 
The 


temperature than the glass, so as to become 
part of it during the burning. It was often 
necessary to subject the glass to two or three 
burnings before the right effect was gained. 


| The usual course was to use tinted or white 


glasses, and by shading them with a pre- 
paration of oxide of iron and manganese to 
The 
lecturer spoke very strongly against the 


expense on one part of the work (in pre- 
ference to carrying out a large quantity of 
mediocre design and workmanship) and to 
leave everything else quite plain until it was 
possible to complete all in harmony with 
the first. A hearty vote of thanks was pro 
posed by Mr. Harry Alberry, and seconded 
by Mr. Beckett. Mr. Sykes also spoke. 


The Quest House and the ‘‘ Pawn-Shoppes ” 


_ in Cripplegate are being demolished to widen 


that portion of Fore Street, which is too 


_ narrow to cope with the congested traffic. 
_ The Quest House, it is believed, was built 


prior to the year 1564, as in that year 
mention is made in the Hustings Deed of the 
Corporation record of the ‘Common Hall” 
of the parish, while eighteen years later it is 
distinctly alluded to by name. The origin 
of the shops was peculiar. In 1654 the 
parish possessed sufficient money for bene- 
factions to the aged poor, but no proper 


| provision for the clothing of poor children. 
_ The four shops were erected, and the rents 


derived therefrom were devoted to the 
charity. The ancient gateway, on which 


_may be seen hour-glasses and skulls and 


bones, will be preserved, though it will have 
to be removed for that purpose. It bears the 
date 1660. fa 
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COTTAGE BATHROOMS. 


By B. WYAND. 


T is quite probable that within the next 
ten or twenty years local by-laws will 
compel the provision of a bathroom in every 
new building. As matters now stand, the 
builder or owner is under no compulsion, 
and as a consequence it is only in quite 
exceptional cases that the smallest class of 
property provides any means whereby the 
tenants can have a “thorough wash.” Some 
landlords, with the best intent, strike a mean 
course and provide a bathroom with a cold 
“supply only; but this proves of very little 
use in the majority of cases, for it is easier to 
“tub” in front of the kitchen fire in a small 
portable bath than to carry the pailfuls of 
hot water required for the fitted bath 
upstairs. 

The whole question resolves itself into one 
of expenditure. To provide the smallest of 
bathrooms with the cheapest of baths and 
fittings, and to instala high-pressure system 
of hot-water supply, will run to at least £30, 
and this multiplied by two or more for 
buildings constructed as flats, or taken by 
itself for small cottage property, forms a 
prohibitive item in the cost of erection. The 
provision of a room and bath with cold 
supply only could be done for about £20; 
but then, as has been said above, a bath 
without hot water is not worth its cost, and 
it certainly would not warrant the provision 
of an extra room for its reception. What is 
required in cheap property is some means 
whereby the tenants can have a hot bath 
when they please at a minimum cost, and 
without being called upon to pay an 
additional sixpence a week rental for the 
“accommodation. It matters little where the 
bath is fixed so long as it is not in a living- 
room and it is not necessary to go to any 
expense in the way of fittings, casings or 
tiled floors. 

The scheme shown in the illustrations to 
this short article is the simplest and cheapest 
possible. The scullery has been chosen as 
the bathroom owing to the fact that, the 
day’s work over, this room is in little use, and 
that here is fixed the copper for washing 
purposes. As will be seen from the figured 
dimensions, bath, copper and sink can all be 
put within a space of 5ft. by 6ft.—which is 
little more than the space usually occupied 
by the two latter appurtenances. The 
copper shown is a 20-gallon portable (a 
built-up one would do just as well), from the 
furnace pan of which a short length of pipe 
is taken as a bath hot supply and finished 
with a ground plug bib-cock. The hot 
water is, of course, drawn from near the 
bottom of the furnace pan, and should there 
be any trouble as to obtaining sufficient fall 
in the pipe, the copper can be raised upon a 
slab of stone or the portion of floor which 
receives the bath can be sunk a few inches. 
Bath, copper and sink would each have cold 
supply from the service—a trifling expense— 
but there would be no need (even if it were 
possible) to provide a hot supply to the sink. 

The most useful form of sink in a scheme of 
this kind is that knownas the Scotch pattern, 
or “jaw-box”’ (the latter name seems very 
appropriate), which is fitted with a plug and 
overflow and can be used as a wash-tub. 
Water from the copper can be baled into this 
on washing-days, and with another fill-up the 
fire may be utilised to cleanse the family in the 
evening. 

’ The extra cost of such a scheme as this 
may be said to be covered by the price of 
the bath and waste, the expense of running 
a couple of feet of pipe, and the supply of a 
tap 
outlay would, 1 am sure, pay for itself over 
and over again. Houses or cottages with 
such a convenience would be eagerly sought 


after, for it is quite as much want of ' 


and union—say £3--and this small | 


PLAN. 


COTTAGE 


opportunity as natural antipathy that keeps 
the working classes from the luxury and 


benefit of a hot bath. 


Law Cases. 


Brick Moulds: A Patent Case.—At the 
Burton County Court an engineer named 


| Collier recently sought to recover from | 
Woodward | 


Mrs. Woodward and Messrs. 
& Co., Ltd., the sum of £50 by way of 
royalty on a patented invention. The 
case of the plaintiff was that he was the 
patentee of an invention for an improved 
apparatus for pressing bricks, tiles, &c., which 
the defendants (who carried on business as 
sanitary pipe and glazed brick manufacturers 
at Swadlincote) had used without paying 
any fee or royalty. The plaintiff said that 
down to 1808 the defendants used a solid 
box for the pressing of bricks. In 1897 he 
thought out the idea of a spring box, and 


| in July, 1898, his specifications were accepted 


and he got his letters patent. That year de- 
fendants ordered two machines of his spring- 
box patent, and had used those machines. 


| The solid box required replacement every | 


three weeks at a total cost of about £42; 
while the total expenditure involved in the 
replacement of the spring box was between 
£4 and £5, and the spring box turned out 


100 more bricks per day. The average of re- | 


jections from the solid box was about 10 per 


| cent. and from the spring box not more than | 


2 per cent.—His Honour said that he had 
come to the conclusion that there was some 
agreement between the parties regarding the 
patented boxes, but he was in difficulties as 


to the amount that should be paid as re- | 
the use. of the _boxes.— | 


muneration for 
Verdict for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed, £50, with costs. 


Extras: Unsuccessful Claim against an 
Architect.—Mr. Samuel Sleigh, hotel pro- 
prietor, Spalding, recently brought an action 
against Mr. William Henry Brown, architect 
and surveyor, Ipswich, to recover £700 


_ damages for alleged negligence on the part 
| of defendant, and £45, moneys lent by | 


plaintiff to defendant. There was a counter- 
claim by defendant for £175 in respect of 


| professional fees, £42 for travelling expenses, 


and £4 16s. for attendance as a witness.— 


| Counsel stated that in 1899 plaintiff took 


from Trinity College a lease of the Blue 
Boar Hotel, Cambridge. At that time the 
hotel was very much out of repair, and it 
was arranged that the college should find 
the money for a number of alterations. 
Plaintiff met defendant and suggested he 
should be the architect for the work, and 
explained that whatever alterations and 


repairs were made they must come within the | 


sum allowed by Trinity College, and also that 
sufficient margin should be allowed for his 


Aitchenr 
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(defendant’s) own remuneration. Thecollege 
authorities said they were willing to spend a 
sum not exceeding f£ 3,000 in carrying out the 
_ work according to defendant’s plans, but 
| with some modification of detail, any ex- 
| pense above £3,000 to be borne by plaintiff. 
| The college further decided that plaintiff 
should be the building owner, and recom- 
mended as builders Messrs. Coulson & Lofts, 
of Cambridge, who tendered at £2,960. This 
was accepted and signed by plaintiff, and 
| work commenced. Subsequently, the ques- 
tion of extras arose, and upon this plaintiff 
repeatedly impressed upon defendant the fact 
that he would not be responsible for any 
extras, which must be met by deductions. 
Extras, however, were allowed to accumulate 
| by defendant, who gave a final certificate to 
the builders of £983 8s. 5d., bringing up the 
total expenditure on the renovation to £583 
over the £3,000. Plaintiff refused to meet 
this, and last year the builders issued a writ 
against him for the amount. Judgment was 
given against plaintiff, and he had had to 
pay this sum. Unfortunately, plaintiff was 
prevented from going into the question 
whether the extras had been properly ordered 
by defendant in writing, as provided by the 
contract, because he could not go behind the 
certificate of his architect. Accordingly, he 
had no answer to the case. Under these 
circumstances, the action was brought on the 
ground of defendant’s negligence.— Defendant 
| stated that it was never arranged that he 
should do the whole of the work for £3,000, 
including his own remuneration. It was 
| suggested that the expenditure should be 
limited to that sum, but no agreement was 
made in respect of his commission. No 
extras were carried out without - plaintiff 
being consulted. It swas not until after 
| Messrs. Coulson & Lofts’s action that any 
complaint of negligence on his part was 
made either verbally or in writing.—The 
judge, in delivering his judgment, said that 
plaintiff did what everyone who was fool 
enough to build did—he said to his architect, 
“ Keep the expenditure as low as you 
can.” In his judgment plaintiff’s case failed 
altogether. There was no hint or suggestion 
of bringing any action or finding any fault 
| with the defendant until the action brought 
against plaintiff by the builders had taken 
place. He could not imagine how that 
action was resisted, or how it got into court 
at all. On the claim his Lordship gave 
judgment for the defendant with costs. 
Respecting the counterclaim, defendant was 
entitled to a 5 percent. commission on the 
£3,500 beyond all question and the £4 16s. 
claimed for attendance as witness. ‘These 
| two items made a total of £179 16s., and 
from that must be deducted £49 17s. 6d. for 
which defendant gave plaintiff credit. His 
Lordship therefore gave judgment on the 
| counterclaim for defendant for £129 18s. 6d., 
| with costs. 
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A Road Contractor’s Action for Libel.— 
The case of Dandridge v. Hales recently came 


before the King’s Bench Division of the High | 
Both the plaintiff and the | 


Court of Justice. 
defendant in this case were builders and con- 
tractors carrying on business at Shanklin, 
Isle of Wight, and the action was brought 
to recover damages for libel. The case for 


the plaintiff was that in April, 1900, the | 


Sandown Urban District Council decided 
to have Wilton Road, Shanklin, sewered, 
levelled, metalled and put into proper repair. 


Plaintiff tendered for the work and obtained | 


the contract, which was, he said, properly 
carried out under the supervision of the 
surveyor of the District Council and his 
clerk of the works. While it was proceeding 
the defendant wrote a letter to the District 
Council imputing that the contract was 
being carried out ina “ barefaced scamping 
manner,” and complained of a deficiency of 
ballast, &c. The Council enquired into the 
matter and found the complaint was ground- 
less, but the defendant persisted in his alle- 
gation and resisted the payment of his pro- 
portion of the cost as frontager on the ground 
that the work was not properly executed, 
He was, however, ordered by the magistrates 
to pay the amount to which he was assessed, 
and on appeal to the King’s Bench Division 
was unsuccessful. The letter was read at 


the Council meeting and made public, and | 


had, the plaintiff said, done him a great deal 
of injury. Therefore he brought the present 
action.—The defendant pleaded that he wrote 
the letter bond fide as a ratepayer and 
frontager, and that therefore it was privileged. 
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—The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 


with £50 damages. 
A Defective Lift: £200 Damages.—The 


case of Porpa v. Marryatt and Another came | 


before the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice last week. The plaintiff sued 
the defendants, Messrs. Marryatt & Place, 
engineers, 28, Hatton Garden, to recover 
damages for personal injuries. It appeared 
that in July, 1901, a contract was entered 


into between the British Pure Ice Syndicate, — 


Ltd., and the defendants for the construction 
at the company’s premises at Sumner Street, 


E.C., of an electric lift and hauling machine © 


for lifting a weight not exceeding 2 cwts. 
The lift did not at first work satisfactorily, 


and various alterations were made to it from | 


time to time. On February 28th, 1902, a 
servant of the defendants, named Driver, was 
on the premises completing the alterations 
which had been necessary, and, according 
to the plaintiff's case, when the work was 
finished Driver invited him to enter the lift 
for the purpose of seeing that it worked 
satisfactorily. After some demur, the plain- 
tiff assented and entered the lift and was 
carried to the top floor. 


on the drum broke, with the result that the 
cage fell to the bottom of the building and 
the plaintiff was seriously injured.—Defen- 
dants denied liability.x—The jury found that 
the defendants negligently supplied a defec- 
tive lift and failed to give the plaintiff notice 
of it; and that the plaintiff was not guilty 
of contributory negligence in using it They 
were unable to agree as to whether Driver 
asked the plaintiff to get into the lift, but 
stated that they believed that he permitted 
the plaintiff to enter it and worked it up and 
down. They assessed the damages sustained 
by the plaintiff at £200. 


Charge of Fraud against an Architect.— 
In the Court of Appeal on January roth the 
case of Hope v. Stanbury Eardley was disposed 
of. The plaintiff, Mr. Charles Hope, was a 
builder who sought to recover from the 
defendant, Mr. Ernest Stanbury Eardley, a 
balance alleged to be due under a building 
contract. The architect, Mr. Victor Scuton, 
it was alleged, had not given his certificate 
for the work which the plaintiff’s claim had 


The lift was taken | 
to within 6in. of the floor, and then the rope | 


represented, and in order to maintain his 
case the plaintiff alleged that there was 
collusion between the building owner and 
the architect to keep back the certificate. 
The case came on for hearing before the 
learned Commissioner, and after it had been 
opened on behalf of the plaintiff he suggested 
that as is was merely a matter of account 
it should go before the official referee. The 
defendant now appealed from this order, on 
the ground that as the plaintiff had charged 
the defendant with collusion and fraud in 
connection with the architect he was entitled 
to have the action tried before a jury.—Lord 
Justice Romer said the court would allow 
the appeal. The case consisted of a charge 
of serious misconduct, not to say fraud, on 
the part of the defendant, because it suggested 
a want of good faith on his part—in fact, 
moral fraud. In his (Lord Justice Romer’s) 
opinion this was a kind of question that the 
defendant had a right to ask the opinion of 
a jury upon, so that they might decide it. 
The appeal would be allowed. Judgment 
accordingly. 


Bricks and Mortar 


Aphorism for the Week. 
The Romanesque is allegorical of the Old 


Testament, as the Gothic is of the New. The | 
parallel is exact. Is not the Bible, the inflexible | 


book of Jehovah, the awful code of the Father, 
well expressed by the stern and penitential 
Romanesque ; and the consoling, tender Gospel 
by the Gothic, full of effusiveness and invitation, 


_ full of humble hope ?—J. K. Huysmans. 


Tue church of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, was dedicated 
in Saxon times and was probably the most 
important in Oxford at that time. The 
mention, however, of a fresh dedication in 
the thirteenth century gives a reasonable 
belief that the old Saxon church was removed, 
or at any rate rebuilt. 
the present structure dates from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, when the present 
tower and spire were built. The tower is of 
good proportions and rises directly from the 
ground to a height of 88ft. There are two 
large bar traceried windows, one near the 
ground and the other near the pierced 
balustrade at the top. An octagonal spire 
rises from this point to a height of ro2ft., 


Our Plates. 


giving a total height of tower and spire of | 
The junction of the tower and spire 


1goft. 
is very beautifully graduated by a rich 
combination of canopied niches terminating 
in small finials, the niches being filled with 
figures. The whole spire is profusely covered 
with the ball-Aower ornament. The Lady 
Chapel was built in the fourteenth century, 
but the windows have been replaced by 


| Perpendicular ones, probably at the time the 


nave and choir were rebuilt. Towards the 
end of the fifteenth century the nave and 
choir were pulled down, as they had got 
into a ruinous condition, and were rebuilt 
about the year 1490. The plan of the church 
is very irregular and broad for its length. 
The nave is divided into a central and two 
side aisles. The choir consists of a central 


| aisle only, of the same width as that in the 
There are four doors in the nave— | 


nave. 
one at the west end, one at the north side 
and two on the south. The south-west door 
is of Early Renaissance character, but with a 
fan vault, and was erected in 1637 from the 
design of Inigo Jones. There are no transepts, 
but the tower occupies the position which 
the north transept would have had. 
Lady Chapel is situated on the north side 
of the nave and against the tower, and 
the Old Congregation House occupies a 
similar position on the east side of the tower. 
The exterior of the church presents an almost 


The oldest part of | 


The 


uniform Late Perpendicular character: the 
windows have depressed Tudor arched heads. 
The balustrade at the eaves is of rich panelled 
Perpendicular character. The dimensions 
of the building are:—-Nave, g5ft. long by 
54ft. wide; choir, 75ft. long by 24ft. wide; 


Lady Chapel, 4oft. long by 23ft. wide; Old — 


Congregation House, 43ft. long by 18ft. 
wide. The tower is 28 ft. sq. outside. The 
Perpendicular English doorway shown in 
Mr. Charles Forsyth’s drawing forms the 
west entrance to the nave of the church.— 
The other doorway shown in Mr. Forsyth’s 
measured drawing forms the entrance to the 
chapter-house of Glasgow Cathedral, and is of 
the purest Early English character, although 
the chapter-house itself is of the Decorated 
period in,Scotland. An article on Glasgow 
Cathedral appeared in our issues for July 17th 


and 24th, rgor.—The choir of St. Mary’s, Ox- — 


ford, has lately under Mr. Jackson’s directions 
had its interesting fifteenth-century stalls re- 
paired and completed, and has otherwise been 
put into good and substantial order. The 
illustration reproduced shows a proposal for 
a new organ screen to replace the present 
close stone screen, which was put up when 
the whole church was refitted in 1827. The 
intention is to throw the choir more open to 
the nave, without removing the organ from 
its present dignified position on a loft between 
the two. 


One of the 


Excoptions.ae lucid article on architecture 


in the daily press, but we 
do find an instance of intelligent criticism 
now and again. “The Northern Whig” 
recently published an article on modern 
architecture which contained many good 
things. We extract the following :—“ Lon- 
don and Paris have lately exchanged ideas, 


and both are pleased with their new archi- © 


tectural toys. Builders and decorators cross 
the Channel from this side. Our wives pine 
for at least one room of ‘Empire’ or 
‘Louis XVI.’ inside our houses, and archi- 
tects generally seem unable to resist the 
temptation of introducing a specimen of 
‘Old Dutch’ somewhere on the outside. 
Enthusiastic citizens discuss the merits of 
any number of ‘ boulevards’ to cut through 
slums and regenerate a ‘submerged tenth’ 
by the beauty of leafy avenues. Or they 
create bosky groves of green tubs, to show 
that their spirit is willing to make their town 
beautiful, and they are wishful to provide a 
refuge for the wild sparrow in the day and 
a prowling place for felis domestica at 
night. It is of no use to persuade 
a John Bull, who has fixed his affection on 
the classic proportions of the Parthenon, to 
imitate his next door neighbour who has a 
strong but confusing lhking for the horse- 
shoe arches of a Moorish Alhambra and the 
balconies of a Swiss chalet.” 


“THERE have lately sprung 
into existence innumerable 
societies for the preservation 
of ancient buildings. A cry of despair goes 
up from them at the downfall of any erection 
possessing a picturesque or historical old 
age. They wax eloquent over the barbarism 
of modern improvements, and they long for 
the inconveniences of any country but the 
one they live in. The more moderate of 
these societies use their members’ subscrip- 
tions with discrimination, and earn the 
gratitude of all who take even the smallest 
interest in the many historical landmarks in 
brick and stone scattered about England in 
town and country. The more fanatical of 
them have little of the discretion which 
might make their extreme valour in attack 
of any use. If a building is old they take 
it for granted it is beautiful. They hear 
with indifference of an outbreak of typhoid 
or diphtheria in the district that has roused 
their enthusiasm by its antiquity. It is only 


Preservation 
Societies. 
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in their own houses they are alive to the 
necessity of a good water-supply and efficient 
drainage. They enthuse over the pictorial 
effect of a crooked chimney, if it has no 
connection with one of their own fireplaces. 
They go into raptures over the medieval 
charms of cobble stones, oil lamps and open 
sewers. Supposing these enthusiasts had 
been able to start on a wildly artistic and 
victorious Career a few thousand years earlier 
in the world’s history, supposing by some 
unlikely chance the prehistoric wishes of 
their hearts were fulfilled, then to this day 
the tired Londoner would still be paddling 
his canoe across the swamps to his com- 
fortable dwelling in Chelsea or Kensington, 
or fighting his way to his cave on Richmond 
Hill, after the day’s work was over in the 
neighbourhood of the tumulus where now 
stands St. Paul’s. Yet, in spite of all, even 
the most pessimistic of these societies must 
“own we have advanced a little since the 
time a newly-built church presented to the 
‘sight an architectural mixture of music-hall 
and cotton mill in the good old days when 
one of the Georges set the fashion in art, and 
admitted, with strong German accent, that 
‘he cared neither for ‘ bainting nor boetry.’” 


: 


M. Hitvaire BeELtoc, in lec- 
turing at the London Institu- 
tion upon “The City of 
Paris,” said Paris was the only city of which 
there was a continuous and exact history 
direct from the time of the decline of the 
Roman Empire. This could not be found to 
the same extent with any other Western 
city. Florence was very much a museum, 
‘and to some extent Rome was the same. 
Paris had been ably preserved from forget- 
fulness by documents. Wherever in the city 
excavations were made they were watched 
by an official appointed for the purpose, an 
intelligent and educated man who could 
understand what he saw laid bare. This 
work was carried on atacost of not more 
than £4,000 or £5,000 a year. It hadresulted 
in the last ten years in the discovery of the 
exact course of the whole of the Roman wall 
‘round the island which first enclosed the 
town. The growth of the city had been 
regular though rather slow; but the whole 
rocess had been regularly described and 
documented. A criminal at the Palais de 
Justice now stood upon the exact spot 
occupied by the Pretorium of the Roman 
era. Notre Dame stood within 15ft. of a 
a emple sacred to Jove in the time of Tiberius, 
‘and the ancient Basilica stood not more 
than a few yards from the same spot. If 
they stood at the top of the Rue St. Jacques 
they would see immense lines of light going 
nearly three miles before them, which was 
‘the old Roman road. They crossed the 
‘same now by a stone bridge which was 
‘built on the site of a wooden bridge crossed 
by Julius Cesar. The French were ruthless 
‘in sweeping away the outward form of 
‘things. They wanted the city to be clean 
‘and fresh, if not entirely modern. Leonardo 
‘da Vinci was the first to think of this; 
Francis I. continued the work; he was fol- 
lowed in the same wish by Henri Quatre ; 
Napoleon carried on the same idea; and 
Napoleon III. Haussmanised the city. 


The City of 
Paris. 


It is proposed to construct 
“Memorial Bridge 4 magnificent monumental 
at Turin. ; ; 
bridge at Turin over the 
River Po as a memorial to the late King 
umbert. The bridge will have three 
tches, and will be adorned by four groups 
of statuary representing various events in the 
late King Humbert’s life and reign; the 
central arch will measure 51°20 métres, and 
each of the lateral arches 25°60 métres across. 
The breadth of the roadway on the top, not 
including the parapets, will be 22 métres. 
The material used will be rough-hewn stone ; 
‘the cost will amount to 1,800,000 lire, not 


including the groups of statuary, which will 
cost an additional sum of 300,000 lire. Four 
obelisks will present four bas-reliefs dealing 
with incidents in the life of the late monarch. 
Their bases will have four niches, in which 
will be carved four statues representing the 
four chief virtues of the late King Humbert, 
and at the entrances to the bridge will be 
placed four equestrian groups, each repre- 
senting a horse kept in check by a Hercules. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Architect and the Crafts. 


By J. DUDLEY FORSYTH. 


MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held at No. 9, Conduit 
Street, W., last Friday evening. Mr. Henry T. 
Hare presided. The following were elected 
members of the Association :—Messrs. George 
P. Bowie, Henry W. Sefton, Edward J. 
Walters, Herbert Read and Robert Falconer 
MacDonald. The following further dona- 
tions to the New Premises Fund were 
announced :—H. Jarvis £10 tos., H. Sirr 
Joris, and i. Geb. Gordon 10s. 6d-. Mr. J: 
Dudley Forsyth then read a paper on “ The 
Attitude of the Architect towards the Crafts,” 
of which the following is a summary :— 

The question we so often omit to put to 
ourselves by reason of the familiarity of the 
term “crafts” is, What is the real meaning 
of the word, and how many of the applied 
arts are included init? We may, I think, 
safely say sculpture, decorative painting, 
stained glass, mosaics, pottery, carving, 
plasterwork, enamels, textiles, wrought-iron 
work, furniture, and—though, perhaps, not 
strictly connected with architecture —printing 
and bookbinding. 

In my opinion the word “craft” is an 
unfortunate one, inasmuch as it seems so 
difficult to dissociate its station and conse- 
quence from the word “art.” A happier 
term for any of thesecrafts would be perhaps 

“Applied Art,’’ 

for they all are undoubtedly “art” when 
conforming to the true principles of decora- 
tion and possessing the qualities of sound 
technique and beauty of design. It may 
seem unnecessary to emphasize the point, but 
all the crafts I have mentioned, with the 
exception of the last two—printing.and book- 
binding—are distinctly “applied.” I mean 
they are in a direct relationship to the build- 
ing they adorn ; are, in fact, part and parcel 
of its conception and completion. The fact 
is constantly forgotten that architecture is 
the mother of the applied arts, the parent 
from whom they spring, and not thestaiking- 
horse on which the so-called “ decorator” 
may hang his wares. 

But the variety and complexity of these 
applied arts has naturally led to the 
evolution of the so-called “craftsman.” In 
other words, the producer of these various 
arts is at the same time a designer and 
worker. He is therefore differentiated from 
the architect, who, in the multitude of his 
duties, cannot be a worker in the same sense 
that a craftsman can. He may, like many 
architects, take lessons in modelling, and 
therefore be the better able to direct and 
control the sculpture he employs on_his 
building, but he does not and cannot take 
the place of the craftsman. 


One mind should dominate 


every building—I mean, the educated eye 
should be able to discern that the same 
master mind has subordinated every part, be 
it large or small, to make up the perfect and 
complete building. But the actual means of 
compassing this end is complicated by the 
fact that it is a physical impossibility for 


every architect—indeed, for almost any archi- 
tect—to gain sufficient knowledge of all the 
varied materials at his disposal to enable 
him to design in them with that grasp which 
the craftsman must have. It seems, there- 
fore, that while the architect must know the 
limitations of the various materials he em- 
ploys, and must have a general knowledge of 
the methods of the craftsman in that material, 
he must perforce leave the actual expression 
to the craftsman himself. 

The multiplicity and variety of materials 
now at the disposal of both designer and 
manufacturer seem to invite their free use, 
and many excuses are found for their adapta- 
tion. A supposed opportunity is found for 
the use of this or that material. The cheap- 
ness of its production will permit of a space 
being decorated which otherwise would have 
remained bare. The character and style of 
such decoration is too often misapplied, and 
instead of securing a refined and pure adorn- 
ment to that space it is rendered tawdry and 
incongruous. It would have been much 
richer in its bareness. . 

Such results strike a harsh note ; they dis- 
turb the harmony of refined work, and vex 
the soul of the conscientious student who by 
his training and gifts knows that if such 
work and money had been expended with 
proper direction and knowledge a far better 
result could have been obtained. They must 
surely also exert a harmful influence upon 
the good judgment and taste of the public, 
which, ignorant aS it is, mistakes elaboration 
for beauty and misapplied decoration for art. 

It should be the aim of all of us to eliminate 
this misepplication, to bring architect and 
craftsman into more complete harmony, so 
that each may realise that under the stress of 
modern conditions each must work conjointly 
with the other, never forgetting that the part 
must in all cases be subordinated to the 
whole. 

Let us briefly review the province of the 
architect. The study and practice of archi- 
tecture in this twentieth century may without 
any hesitation be said to be one of the most 
intricate and difficult of professions, added 
to which there is that indefinite, indefinable 
something, be it ever so simple, which 
distinguishes architecture from mere building. 

There are so many different branches of 
study, so many different and new materials 
to gaina knowledge of, so much to be learnt 
from both pastand present, that the architect 
is really a student all his life. 


The Architect’s Part in the 
Decoration 


of a building is a large one, for he must, in 
my opinion, be able to direct the subjects 
and their general proportions andstyles. He 
must be able in designing his building to 
introduce the various arts for its adornment 
in places where their introduction will 
materially assist it, supposing such ornament 
is not merely the enriching of constructional 
features, such as the way in which sculpture 
is often employed, but is only to emphasize 
the meaning and purpose of the building. 
The value of an imposing group of sculp- 
ture, the use of other carving, the colour 
schemes and the kind of materials for their 
production, the value and use of frescoes and 
the styles and subjects of them, the treat- 
ment of glass, must all be under his direction, 
and he should know how each is to be treated 
and made one with the architecture of his 
building. The architect will know that in 
introducing his group of sculpture the eleva- 
tion of his building can be either very 
materially enriched or ruined. He will, 
therefore, direct the exact scale of figure, a 
certain line in its composition and the 
breadth of treatment necessary for its value. 
The sculpture becomes part and parcel of 
his architecture, and for that purpose must 
be architecturally treated ; it must have no 
appearance of being foreign to the general 
scheme, or of something just modelled and 
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placed there, irrespective of architectural 
proportions. Therefore the architect alone 
can know what is best required upon these 
lines for the adornment of his building. 
These conditions similarly apply to most 
of the decorative art, which must be 
considered 

Architectural Adornments. 

In mosaics and painted panels, frescoes and 
other features utility, style, scale, line and 
the proportions of general massing of colour 
and subject are the fundamental points to 
be studied, and the direction of them must 
come within the province of the architect. 
He should convey his ideas of them to the 
decorator by means of rough sketches. 

Given that an existing building requires 
decorating : if that building is of considerable 
consequence because of its purity and refine- 
ment of style, and the architect who pro- 
duced it was a famous man, it should be an 
architect’s province to direct the character 
and style of the necessary decoration, because 
only an architect who has made that style 
his especial study, and whose experience in 
construction enables him to appreciate and 
follow the beautiful characteristics in that 
style, and who has paid particular attention 
and studied the individuality of that famous 
man, can be competent to know the best 
decorations for it. Eventhen there is danger 
in touching the building. 

Let us now glance over 

The Province of the Decorator, 

and under that name I include the sculptor 
and painter and all other workers in the 
applied arts. Like architecture, decoration 
covers a very wide field—a field which should 
have a boundary line marked by an archi- 
tectural wall to prevent decorators straying 
from within its precincts into unknown 
spheres. The decorator usually commences 
his career by serving a term of years at a 
special craft in which he obtains a thorough 
technical grounding. As a sculptor he 
becomes an expert in modelling and carving, 
and is able to execute.commissions for figures 
in various materials, including bronze. His 
province in this art allows him considerable 
scope and freedom, but in carrying out his 
commission too much freedom cannot be 
allowed, for he would doubtless be running 
amok with the architect for whom the figures 
are being carried out. He will receive 
general instructions as to scale, breadth of 
treatment and other views of the architect, 
all of which are necessary to render his work 
strictly architectural and to be in harmony 
with the building. It is the decorator’s 
province to execute the commission on these 
lines. Experience and efficiency in his own 
particular material aid him in actually 
producing the work, and here the architect 
will not presume to direct. The decorator— 
if he be a painter—will receive similar 
directions from the architect, and to him 
are allotted conditions comprising subject, 
scale and general scheme of colouring. It 
is not his province to choose these, because 
he cannot possess another man’s individuality 
and cannot therefore be competent to know 
the character and style for the decoration 
such as were originally intended by the 
architect. In a case where, given a free 
hand 


To Decorate a Renaissance Building, 


good or bad as it might be, the decorator is 
very apt, for many reasons, to go wrong. It 
may happen that his experiences as a painter 
of architectural decorations have been mainly 
confined to the Gothic school; and no matter 
how skilful he might be as a draughtsman 
or colourist, the influence of the Gothic is 
bound to make itself manifest in his work, 
and even the rudiments of subject, scale and 
general scheme of colouring ina Renaissance 
decoration will not be grasped by him, and 
a poor scheme will result unless he inde- 
pendently seeks the advice of a competent 


architect. The painter may be a man who 
prefers to ignore character and style, and go 
for something which is quite the outcome of 
his own invention and fanciful ideas. Then, 
provided the building he is to decorate be one 
which glories in the beauties of a pure order, 
and as such is a represeutative example, the 
result of his labour is deplorable and the 
building spoilt. The decorator here who is 
inexperienced in architecture, as is often the 
case, will do many foolish things, and un- 
willingly quite disregard obvious conditions 
existing in the main and various details in 
the construction of the building. 

His own invention of style and fanciful 
ideas of colour and material cannot lend 
themselves to be in perfect harmony with 
this beautiful building. Some of the most 
delicate features in its architecture, charac- 
teristic mouldings, valuable flat surfaces— 
which were probably never intended to 
receive much if any colour—will all come 
in for their share of his paint brush or be 
chiselled away to receive some incongruous 
and foreign material. A free hand in a case 
of this kind should not come within the 
province of the decorator, even though his 
knowledge of and respect for architecture 
be recognised as experienced. An architect 
should supervise, but only the united and 
harmonious endeavours of both will produce 
true results. 


The Attitude of the Architect 


towards the crafts is a difficult one. Hein 
turn is apt to stray in the utilisation of this 
or that craft for the want of technical in- 
formation. Therefore I think his study of 
decorative arts should not be neglected, for 
it is very necessary; also that his studies 
ought to be confined more to the technical 
side of them rather than contriving to excel 
in the artistic productions of draughtsman- 
ship, and I venture to express the hope 
that such technical studies will be set the 
students in the Architectural Association’s 
new school. On the other hand, I suggest 
that the decorator, in his early studentship 
and in later life, does not give that thought 
and study he should to architecture which is 
so important for his work. The attitude of 
the architect should be one of collaboration 
with the decorator. He cannot possess the 
sound grasp of technicalities of all the decor- 
ative arts which he should have, as I have 


attempted to show, for. the complexity of | 
work of all kinds in his profession renders it | 


impossible. 
decorative artist. I would plead for the 
more intimate relationship between them, 
that one shall become used to the methods 
and feelings of the other. In the production 
of a noble conception in the art of architec- 
ture harmony and goodwill must pervade 
the minds of the producers. Each must be 
familiar with the taste and ideas of the 
other. The architect who conceives the 


noble idea must extent personal feelings of | 


consideration to the workers who are to 
build it up, so that they feel their efforts 
encouraged and their labours appreciated. 
Their mutual and friendly efforts will pro- 
duce happy results, and the structure in 


stability will be established and in the 


refinement of beauty adorned. 
Discussion. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo thought it was an im- 
possible position which was placed before 
them ; according to the standard set up in the 
paper it seemed impossible that anyone could 
be an architect. It showed, as other papers 
had done, a very disconnected and disordered 
state of affairs. Mr. Forsyth had givenaway 
the so-called “applied arts” absolutely. 
There had been several kinds of architecture. 
The Grecian wasasculptor’s architecture, and 
always before the sculptor’s eyes was a 
Parthenon which he wanted to reproduce. 
This we had in the British Museum. Then 
we came to medieval architecture, which he 


He must have confidence in his | 


| has been_ revised throughout by Mr. H. 


_ James Beckett; hon. treasurer, James Kiernan ; 


believed we mostly had in, our minds when 
we spoke of architecture. The lecturer had — 
stated that architecture was the mother of 
those arts, but if that were so she were only 
the adopted mother, for long before she had — 
come into sway the other arts were supplying 
wants. We were at this present moment in 
the exercise of an architecture of organised 
scholarship ; we were prolonging a thing 
which has reached its climax. Popular 
enthusiasm which was once the husband of 
architecture was now wedded to science; 
and though now and again we had popular 
sculpture and popular painting, for the most 
part art was an exotic. We had got a some- 
thing which we called scholarly architecture, 
but it had no real life. 

Mr. Weymouth seconded the vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, and Mr. Gregory Collins, Mr. 
W. A. Pite and Mr. C. Tucker also spoke. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare in putting the vote 
said there had been during the last few years 
a great revival in the crafts, and there was a 
tendency for the crafts to be given more 
importance than they ought to have. Many 
buildings one saw nowadays had no archi- 
tecture in them but all craftsmanship. He 
thought Mr. Forsyth’s suggestion that all the 
work should be directed by one man was a 
valuable one. 

Mr. Forsyth briefly replied. 


Builders Nofes. 


The Bristol Master-Builders’ Association 
held its annual meeting last week, Mr. George _ 
Wilkins presiding. Mr. A. Dowling was 
elected president for the year and Mr. E. 
Neale vice-president. 


Lockwood’s_ Builder’s and Contractor’s 
Price Book, 1903.—The annual edition of — 
this invaluable book of reference has just 
been published, price 4s., by Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Fletcher’s ‘‘ Measuring.” — The seventh 
edition of the text-book by the late Professor 
Banister Fletcher on ‘The Practice of 
Measuring Builders’ Work” is about to be 
published by Mr. B. T. Batsford. The book 


Banister Fletcher, the author’s son. 


The Irish Master-Builder’s Association 
held its annual meeting recently, when the 
following officers were elected :—President, 


hon. secretary, John Good, 55, Great Bruns- 
wick Street, Dublin ; committee, R. Denne 
Bolton, ‘Thomas Conolly, W. Goley, Thomas — 
Mackey, W. Meade, H. Pemberton, E. Warren, 
B. W. Whyte. 
Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Ltd., of 
Station Street, Birmingham (London office, 
109, Victoria Street, S.W.), have just issued a 
new card showing designs for pipe-heads. 
We have already drawn attention to the fact 
that the firm commissions well-known archi- 
tects to furnish them with such designs, and 
this new series includes several which are 
very pleasing—which is only to be expected 
when they are by Mr. Quennell, Mr. Nichol- 
son, Mr. Robson and similarly-talented men. 
London County Council.—At last week's 
meeting Mr. Stuart Sankey presented a peti- 
tion from the ratepayers of the Urban District 
Council of Ilford asking the Council not to- 
agree to the purchase of Hainault Forest. 
Considerable discussion ensued, but eventu- 
ally the Committee’s recommendation was 
adopted. — The Highways Committee re- 
ported that they had entered into a contract 
with Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd., of 
Glasgow, for the supply of rails for the 
Council’s tramways for £33,876. It was 
stated that the rails would be obtained from 
the Société Anonyme des Acieries d’Anglem, 
Begium., 
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_ Views and Reviews. 


A Liverpool Cathedral Scheme. 


This little booklet comprises a sermon by | 


the Dean of Ely (Dr. Stubbs) on ‘“‘ The Place 
ofa Cathedral in City Life,” letters to the 
“Liverpool Post’’ on the cathedral scheme, 
and—what seems to be the main object of 
the pamphlet an eulogy of a design by Mr. 
E. A. Heffer for Liverpool Cathedral. The 
first does not concern us now, and the second 
and third are correlative: From what he says 
we assume the Dean knows mare about 
architecture than the majority of his brethren. 
He has a scheme for the cathedral which 
seems to bean adaptation of hisown Ely, and 
this scheme, modified in certain particulars, 
is introduced in Mr. Heffer’s design. It is 
to be hoped that not everyone who madea 
design for Liverpool Cathedral will publish 
itin pamphlet torm, but the Dean has this 
to say—‘‘ Owing to an unfortunate misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of the circular 
issued to architects in the late cathedral com- 
petition, Mr. Heffer as a competitor did not 
submit to the committee his present design, 
although he had already been working upon 
it for some months. He was not therelore 
among those architects chosen by the Com- 
mittee’s assessors, Messrs. Bodley and Norman 
Shaw, for the final competition. I am sure, 
however, that no comparison with the designs 
of those architects placed by the assessors in 
the first class is needed to convince any one 
who has any pretence to architectural know- 
ledge or artistic taste .... that Mr. Heffer 
has produced a cathedral plan which, for 
originality of design, nobility of proportion, 


skill in mass, grouping, and general beauty | 


of outline, is worthy of the very best traditions 
of the old English master builders...” 
The scheme, being half his own and 
reminiscent of Ely, naturally pleases Dean 
Stubbs, but we cannot ourselves be so abso- 
lutely certain of its surprising excellence. 
_ To go into the whole matter would occupy 
too much space and serve no general purpose ; 
but we may briefly say that the plan hasa 
great octagon with a very short nave on the 
west and a similar arm on the east con- 
taining the altar and the choir, while north 
and south (the long way of the site, it will 
be remembered) run great transepts. There 


is something to be said for this arrangement | 
—it secures the proper orientation--but we | 


_ cannot regard the scheme with such admira- 
tion as the Dean ; and we fail to see why he 
should have published this pamphlet about it. 


‘** Liverpool Cathedral]: St. Nicholas on the Mount,” by 
Charles William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. Liverpool: 
Gilbert G. Walmsley, 50, Lord Street. Price 6d. nett. 


Men of Italy. 
It is not long since Sir Martin Conway 
published his book on “The Domain of 
_ Art,” which, after an interval of notable 
mountain-climbing and voyaging, again 
_ brought him forward as a critic of art. This 
latest book of his deals with a well-worn 
subject—indeed, it is amazing to think of all 
_ the books on Italian art which an unartistic 
age can produce. But art is nota thing to 
be finally disposed of by one man—be he 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Ruskin or Stevenson— 
would it were—and so it happens that the 
various views of different critics find escape 
into a world of books. There is no limit to 
what can be said about art, even though 
later writings may be mere repetitions—some- 
times weak echoes—of what earlier writers 
have said. Think, as a case in point, of the 
unmeasurable amount of criticism, explana- 
tion and description about early Tuscan art, 
the influence of Byzantium, the rise of the 
early Italian sculptors, and the painters who 
followed—all of which Sir Martin Conway 
again revives. There is, of course, always a 
growing section of the public who desire and 
need to know of these early artists and their 
_ work, and there is, too, that mixed body of 
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critics whose business it is to agree and dis- 
agree with every new book or picture. To 


such Sir Martin’s book will be of interest. 


It is certainly very lucidly written and 


logical in its conclusions, and there are | 
| 4, Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. Price as, 6d. nett. « 


modern touches in it which show that the 
writer is not buried in the past. Architecture 
is well handled, and for this reason we are 
glad to bring the book to the notice of our 
readers. 

Byzantine art comes first under considera- 
tion, and the author observes that most 
people are accustomed to associate the name 


with bad old paintings, late—even modern— | 


Greek devotional objects, and mosaics which 
have been repeatedly restored; but if the 
reader could be planted in the nave of St. 
Mark’s at Venice and there see the gilded 
bas relief of the Virgin, immured just to the 


left of the entrance, “he would learn in a | 


moment of what benign beauty and digni- 
fied grace Byzantine sculptors were capable.” 
Italy naturally felt the Byzantine influence 
more strongly than any other country, and 
in its first stage of artistic renaissance Greek 
artists were brought from Byzantium by the 
nobles who were then the dominant factor. 
Sir Martin explains how, under such condi- 
tions, the buildings of Pisa, Lucca, Florence 
and other north Italian cities arose. Then 
follow chapters on Niccolo Pisano and his 
pupils, and so on. Francis of Assisi and 
the popular revolution of which he was the 
centre in the twelfth century are very ade- 


quately dealt with, and the famous paintings | 
of his life are described; and how they set | 


on foot a new art of fresco and wall paint- 


ing, crude at first, and afterwards made | 


immortal by the hands of Cimabue, Giotto, 
“Simon, the Sienese,” until in the last 
chapter we are dealing with that gentle 
artist Fra Angelico. The story, though a 


_ familiar one, is told with interest, and there 
' is not much ultra-controvetsial matter; so 


that the reader is left with a clear impression 


_ of those men who made the early art of 


Tuscany. 


‘* Early Tuscan Art, from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth 
Centuries,” by Sir W. Martin Conway. London: Hurst 
& Blackett, Ltd., 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. Price 
7s. 6d. nett. 


A New Method of Perspective. 

It is surprising that the idea contained in 
this publication has never been carried out 
before—it iss> simple and useful. The method 
is as follows :—A series of diagrams of ruled 


_ lines in the nature of a screen, the spaces repre- 
| senting equal divisions seen in perspective, 


are provided different diagrams being given 


from ordinary point of view. The only thing | 


necessary to get a correct perspective from 
these set points of view is to take plans and 
elevations and mark off on transparent paper 
laid over these diagrams the dimensions 
measured in the spaces of the diagrams, 


which are drawn to jin. scale, each space | 


representing 1ft. in height and 2ft. in width. 
The diagrams have the angle nearest to the 
eye and the eye level (5ft. from the ground) 
marked, and they can be equally used for 
sketching direct from objects by estimating 
the sizes of the parts approximately, standing 
at the right angle away at a distance about 
three times the height of the object. It is a 
tedious job to get out a correct perspective 
sketch by the usual method of T-squares, 


station and vanishing points, and it is also | 


a difficult thing for artists to sketch a build- 
ing quickly in correct perspective, but by 
this method all is rendered simple and will 
save an immense amount of time. A student 


applying the system will learn the elements | 


of the science at once without long study of 
books. This publication consists of Reeves 
No. 3 Press Sketch-Book, which is of trans- 
parent paper, and a packet of diagrams to 
its size. Seven diagrams from different points 
of view are given. The author is a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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Large diagrams for office use are in prepara- 
tion, and will be sold by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, W.C. 


“R's Method: Perspective at Sight.” Fublished by 
G. H. Tyndall, The Minster, Ely ; Reeves & Sons, Ltd., 


EDINBURGH 
AR CHITECTUR AL 
ASSOCIATION. 


yah last week’s meeting of this Association 
(Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, president, 
in’ the chait), )Mr. JA. Gotch,.. F.S/A..,. 
F.R.I.B.A., delivered a lecture on “The 
Homes of Queen Elizabeth’s Courtiers.’” 
In the time of Elizabeth, he said, there was 
a prevalent desire for better homes, partly 
arising from what people saw abroad and 
partly arising from an increased desire fot 
comfort and the presence of considerable 
wealth derived from the dissolved monas- 
teries. These causes led to an extraordinary 
amount of building in the sixteenth century, 
and probably every village in England had 
some remains of work done in the time of 
Elizabeth or James. The characteristics of 
the architecture of the period were largely 
influenced by what people had seen abroad, 
and especially in Italy. It was the Italian 
influence which characterised the work of this. 
time, and the peculiarity of Elizabethan 
architecture was that English workmen 
adopted Italian ideas in buildings which 
really had a Gothic ancestry. The essence 
of a house was in its plan, and the 
planning of Elizabethan houses was a 
matter of great interest. They provided 
for the increased wants of the time, but 
they did it, as a rule, in a stately manner 
and in a manner that was very much 
influenced by symmetry. In fact, to this 
quality of symmetry a good deal of what 
they at present should consider comfort was 
sacrificed. Another peculiarity of the |time 
was the quaintness in design. This quaint- 
ness sometimes even affected the plan itself, 
as in the case of the Triangular Lodge at 
Rushton, which embodied the idea of the 
Trinity, and the new building at Lyveden, 
which embodied the idea of the Passion. 
There was also a plan extant of a house 
designed by John Thorpe in the shape of his 
initials, J. T. The lecturer described the 
general arrangements of Elizabethan houses, 
and the methods of design, pointing out that 
a design was not produced by a single 
architect as in the present day, but by a 
number of designers in various trades working 
in harmony, and proceeded to deal with the 
external appearance of the houses, their 
surroundings, their internal appearance, and 
the treatment of the interior in the various 
departments of walls, ceilings, staircases, &c. 


Scottish Domestic Detail. 

The Associate Section of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association held a meeting 
on Wednesday, January 14th, in the rooms, 
E17, ceorves ‘Street, “Edinburgh! ~ Mra. 
Douglas Traill occupied the chair. Mr. 
Ramsay Traquair, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
on “Scottish Domestic Detail.” In the 
course of his paper Mr. Traquair dwelt 
upon the importance of detail to domestic 
work, and pointed out the necessity for 
simplicity in design. He also touched upon 
the method of study for old work and the 
application of this study in our designs. 
The paper was illustrated by an excellent 
series of photographs specially taken for this. 
lecture, and in showing these the lecturer 
pointed out the entire absence of fuss or 
unnecessary detail, and showed that there 
was no striving after “effect.” Attention 
was drawn to the manner in which acci- 
dental features were taken advantage of in 
the old work. 
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R.I.B.A. COMPETITION 
DESIGNS. 


HE designs submitted in the competi- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects form a very good collection this 
year, and include many which show great 
promise. 
interesting. This time the subject set was a 
town church on a corner site, with entrances 
from two sides only, and of the twenty-one 


designs exhibited there is nothing more | 


noticeable than their general resemblance to 
Westminster Cathedral. ‘That seems to have 


been the model to which most competitors | 


went for their ideas, and in a few instances 
the adaptation of parts of Bentley’s great 
fabric has been carried out with an astonish- 
ing exactitude. Students, indeed, are very 
apt to “crib,” and that human failing they 


sometimes perpetuate throughout their whole | 


career. True, there are extenuating circum- 
stances in some cases, and with so great a 


personality as Bentley they doubtless found | 


it hard to avoid copying him. Remembering 


this, one is not surprised at such a general | 


use of towering masses of brickwork, towers 
and turrets, and window tracery of a Byzan- 


tine character, domes, and other features so | 
The | 
winning design, by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, is | 


noticeable in Westminster Cathedral. 


certainly very commanding in effect, and the 
plan shows that much thought has been 
given toit. The great semi-circular western 


window is admirable and its tracery most | 
delightful in design, while the massing of | 
the building as a whole is good and exhibits | 


much freshness in treatment. The drawings 
themselves are splendid specimens 
draughtsmanship. Bricks gin. by 4}in. by 


be used. 
worshippers. 


Sittings are provided for 1,017 

Beneath the altar is an 
assembly-room. Altogether this design is 
one we should like to see carried out. Of 
the other Soane designs, we were not particu- 
larly pleased with Mr. Mears’s nor with 
Mr. Wontner Smith’s, both of which were 
awarded a medal of merit (the latter is a 
Gothic design on familiar lines). The 
design by “ Fides” masses up well and isin 
good proportion; that by “ New Fra” has 
two towers at each side of the end facade 
which stretch up 250ft.—-a very striking 


design, but in no small measure due to the | 


very skilful perspective, which is astonishingly 
alive with colour; and “ Fioretto,” which 
has a rather pleasing tower. 

The Tite prize has drawn together a very 
fair collection of fourteen designs for a 
pavilion in a public garden. The winning 
design, by Mr. David Smith, is decidedly the 
best, and its provision of a central hall 208ft. 
by 55ft. is generous enough: moreover the 
arrangement of the various adjoining rooms 
is good. The design by “ Queen of Hearts” 
is very pleasing—it is not unlike the Trocadero 
at Paris—and “ Le Nord” is also commend- 
able. It is worth noting that several 
competitors provide a recessed bandstand 
with a coved ceiling: there is nothing new 
in the arrangement, but it is one which 
might be more often adopted. 

Mr. J. B. Fulton’s Grissell design for a 
stone dome over a porte-cochére to a large 
public hall is by far the best. 

The Pugin drawings are not good as a 
whole—some of them are very inferior—and 
the measured drawings submitted for the 
Institute medal are no better. 

But taking the drawings all together, as 
we have already remarked they form a 
meritorious collection. They are on exhi- 
bition at the Alpine Gallery (entrance 
from Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.) up 
to and including Saturday next—from 10 
to 8, 


The Soane is always the most | 


; : | seems to imagine. 
tin., of rough texture and varying colour, | 


with 3in. mortar joints, are proposed to | 


Correspondence. 


Chepping Wycombe Municipal 
Buildings Competition. 


To the Editor of THz BuiLpErRs’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, wt 
Sir,—The conditions for this competition 
contain the following clause: “ The Presi- 


dent of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, or some other architect to be nominated 
by him, will be asked to make these awards 
according to his judgment; but the Corpor- 
ation do not undertake to carry out any 
designs, and reserve the right to select for 
erection any set of designs (whether awarded 
a premium or not) they may themselves 
prefer.” The president of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects requests that you will 


kindly allow him through your columns to | 
| inform those concerned in the competition | 
that, as he understands the promoters decline | 
|. to modify this clause, he has been unable to 


nominate an assessor. —Yours truly, 
Wr J]. LOCKE, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 


“In the Welsh Marches.” 
To the Editor of THz BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL. 


Lonpon, W.C. 
Sir,—I am glad to learn from Mr. George 


comprises among its members archzologists, 
such as Mr. Penrose, of the very first rank. 

According to “ Who’s Who” Mr. Romilly 
Allen’s “recreation” at one time took the 
form of “collecting strange oaths on golf 
links wherewith to address scorching cyclists 
in asuitable manner when occasion requires.” 
If this be a statement of fact, I should at 
least be thankful that comparatively moderate 
language has been thought enough in my 
case. 

Can it be that Mr. Allen—worn out possibly 
with the pursuit of the nimble unsuspecting 
golfer, and shocked it may be by the too 
lurid conversation occasionally overheard on 
the links—can it be that he is perchance now 
turning his attention to us already too-much 
harassed architects ? Absit omen !—Yours truly, 

GEORGE HORNBLOWER, F.R.LB.A. 


Old Brass Lecterns. 

To the Editor of THE BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL. 
EXETER. 

Sir,—An excellent drawing to scale, with 
sections of mouldings quarter full-size, of the 
fifteenth-century eagle lectern at Oundle 
Church will be found in “The Churches of 


| the Nene Valley,” by Sharpe, Johnson & 


Kersey (1880). The stem is circular through- 
out, and at the base are three seated lions. 
The bird itself has its head erect upon the 


| top of a very long neck. The accompanying 


7th that Mr. C. G. Harper has discovered | 


Wales and has been good enough to intro- | 


duce your readers to what he (Mr. Horn- °° it may be well imagined there was a 


blower) condescendingly calls “an extremely | 


interesting section of Britain.” Permit me 


¢ | to point out that the Principality is not 
oe 


such a terra incognita as Mr. Hornblower 
The churches of Clynnog 
Fawr in Carnarvonshire and Llaneilian in 
Anglesea have been fully described and 
illustrated in the back volumes of the 
““Archeologia Cambrensis”; and if he will 


take the trouble of studying that fascinating | 
publication at his leisure he will then realise | 


how much is known by the man in the 
street of which a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 


tute of British Architects may be ignorant | 


of, yet not ashamed.—Yours truly, 
J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Editor of the Journal of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association. 


To the Editor of Tur BuiLpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Srr,—Your journal, I take it, is intended 
primarily for architects, whom I may perhaps 
define as arvchwologists in action. 

Surely therefore it was but a venial offence 
my supplementing Mr. Harper’s recommenda- 
tion of the Welsh Marches as a field for 
architectural study by the further recom- 


| mendation of “Wales proper” to the notice 


of students. 
Though not an absolute novice in matters 
archeological, I freely confess that I am not 


| conversant with the “ Archeologia Cam- 


brensis,” though I have not th- smallest 
doubt that, as Mr. Romilly Allen says, I 


_ should find it a “fascinating publication.” 


As Mr. Allen is the editor of the ‘‘ Archze- 


| ologia Cambrensis,” one can hardly expect 


him to have any but 
of affection for his prctégé. 
Transactions, however, are hardly the works 
to which architectural students would be 
referred, for they would generally seek in 
vain therein for those careful delineations 
from measurement or otherwise of such 
portions of the noted buildings of antiquity 
as would stand them in much stead. 

In saying this I do not wish to be mis- 
understood. Archaeology in every depart- 
ment has always had the greatest fascination 
for me, even though a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; and may I 
point out to Mr. Allen that our Institute 


natural feelings 


Archeological | 


Hornblower’s letter in your issue for January | letterpress says: “The design is extremely 


good and the mouldings of delicate character. 
‘There are several in England of similar form, 


workman famous for them. The eagle’s 
claws, which were probably of silver, are 
missing.’—Yours truly, HARRY HEMS. 


COMPETITION REFORM 
SOCIETY. 


A bes first annual report of this Society for 
the year ending December 31st last 
gives a list of nineteen competitions in regard 
to which action was taken by the Committee, 
in several cases with good results. Soon 
after the Society was formed it was found 
desirable to avoid taking any action which 
might clash with the doings of the Com- 
petitions Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; and an arrangement was 
therefore made that all communications with 
promoters of competitions should be made 
through Mr. Locke, the secretary of the 
R.1.B.A. Mr. Locke has taken up the cause 
with great zeal, and the Committee desires 
to express its grateful appreciation of his 
services. 

With a view of securing the co-operation 
of architects practising in the provinces, the 
various provincial architectural societies 
Were communicated with and each was 


| solicited to nominate two of its members 


to represent this Society in their respective 
districts. The matter was not taken up as 
earnestly as had been hoped. Many expres- 
sions of sympathy were received, and state- 
ments came from several of the societies 
which are allied to the R.I.B.A. to the effect 
that they feared to compromise their relations 
with that body if they acceded to the request. 
The Birmingham Architectural Association 
has appointed Mr. A. Harrison, F.R.1LB.A., 
and Mr. C. E. Bateman, F.R.1.B.A., as repre- 
sentatives ; the services of these gentlemen 
have proved how much the work of the 
Society will be assisted and encouraged when 
other provincial bodies have so far outgrown 
their fears as to follow the example of the 
Birmingham A.A. The Society now numbers 
sixty-nine members. 

The statement of account shows a deficit 
of £6 18s, 11d., which has been met by 
several members of the Committee, but it i 
hoped that this year’s finances wiil put matters — 
in a sound condition. 


_ 


. 
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LIVERPOOL BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 


T a meeting of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society last week, Mr. W. E. 
Willink presiding, a discussion was held on 
the Liverpool Corporation Act of 1902. The 
Liverpool City building surveyor (Mr. 
William Goldstraw) introduced the subject. 
The by-laws in question, Mr. Goldstraw 
remarked, gave amended powers as to streets 
and buildings. He pointed out that one of 
the most important sections of the Act gave 
the Corporation the power to increase the 
width of new streets. Where the Corpora- 
tion considered any new street to be a main 
thoroughfare or a main approach to the 
city they were now empowered to make it a 
maximum width of 85ft. between buildings, 
instead of 36ft. The object of this was to 
obviate the danger of having to pay heavy 
compensation in years to come. It was 
obvious that if they allowed the streets to 
be made 36ft. between buildings, and the 
necessity subsequently arose to widen the 
thoroughfare and set back the buildings, 
very large amounts would have to be paid 
for compensation. In cases where a width 
of Soft. was insisted upon the Act gave the 
Corporation power to pay any reasonable 
compensation. It was also stipulated that 
no new houses were to be built on new 
estates before the street had been laid out 
with a proper foundation and had been 
sewered, kerbed and channelled, besides 
which the Corporation might require persons 
laying out estates to alter the proposed 
direction or position of any street and pay 
compensation. The Corporation were further 
empowered to require that the corner of a 
new building situated at the corner of two 
streets be rounded off or splayed off to the 
height of the first storey or more, in 
which case they might pay compensation. 
“Where compensation was to be paid, if it 
was found that the improvement would be 
for the benefit of the owner of the building 
‘as well as the public, the arbitrator could 
_ take account of that and apply the principle 
of betterment. 
Another important provision related to the 
height of chimneys of manufactories and 
other similar buildings. Formerly the only 
question as to the construction of these 
chimneys was that of stabitity. A chimney 
might be of sufficient stability and yet bea 
‘huisance to neighbouring buildings. Where 
the owner of such chimney was summoned 
and fined fora nuisance, and ordered to have 
the chimney raised, it might frequently 
happen that the existing chimney was not 
strong enough to allow of its being raised, 
and in order to avoid this the revised by- 
laws provided that such chimneys must in 
future be of such a height as the Corporation 
may require, having regard to the neighbour- 
ing buildings. Hitherto blocks of working- 
men’s dwellings had had to be designed in 
accordance with therule for ordinary dwell- 
ings, but the Corporation could now relax or 
modify the building regulations on condition 
that the medical officer of health, the city 
engineer, and the city building surveyor 
certify that sufficient provision is made for 
air-space and ventilation. The first build- 
ing to be dealt with under this new provision 
was the Workingmen’s Home, Bovington 
Bush, where a very large addition was now 
being made to the premises. A section of 
the new Act also dealt with the nuisance 
caused by posts placed in or near the kerbstone 
to support awnings which stretched across the 
footway. These were particularly noticeable 
in front of places of business in Church Street 
and Queen's Square. There was a statutory 
ower allowing owners to put the awnings 
in that fashion, but that power had been 
repealed, so that in future the nuisance in 


question could not happen. Another street 
nuisance would be done away with by the 
occupiers of shops and offices being made 
liable to place all the refuse from their 
respective places of business in dust-boxes 
provided by the Corporation. Referring to 
the new powers as to drainage by-laws Mr. 
Goldstraw said in the past, where an owner, 
contractor, and sub-contractor were con- 
cerned, it had been difficult to discover who 
was personally responsible for bad workmau- 
ship in the construction of drains; but in 
future if a w.c. or a drain was so constructed 
as to be a nuisance or injurious to health the 
person who had so constructed it was liable 
to a penalty not exceeding £20 unless he 
could prove that it was not due to any 
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wilful neglect or default. The section also 
carried the principle further by making the 
workman liable. 

Mr. J. Woolfall first spoke in the discussion. 
Mr. Middleton Shallcross said it was a matter 
for congratulation that building surveyors 
throughout the country seemed in practical 
accord as to the necessity for the reform of 
the Public Health Acts affecting building 
by-laws. Mr. Grayson, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goldstraw, said it was advisable 
that great discretionary power should be 
given to officials like the building surveyor 
of Liverpool. Mr. Eccles seconded. The 
chairman remarked that it was only advisable 
to give discretionary power where the officials 
could be implicitly relied upon. 
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The Parish Church at Surfleet, near 
Spalding, is to be restored. 

The Sanitary Institute will hold its twenty- 
first Congress and Exhibition at Bradford, 
commencing July 7th. 


A new Post-Office at Dalbeattie, N.B., is | 


being erected of Dalbeattie grey granite, 
having half - timbered gables, green slate 
roofs and red terra-cotta ridges. The cost 
will be about £1,200, and the architect is 
Mr. J. A. Macgregor, of Castle Douglas. 


Alterations to Business Premises in Aber- 
deen.—Extensive alterations are shortly to 
be commenced on the business premises of 
Messrs. Watt & Grant, silk mercers, 221, 225, 
227, Union Street, 1, 2 and 3, Dee Street, and 
2 and 6, Langstane Place, Aberdeen. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. Arthur H. 
L. Mackinnon, A.R.I.B.A., of Aberdeen. 


Improvements at Frogmore.—Last week 
the King visited Frogmore Gardens, and 
inspected some buildings which have been 
completed since his last visit to Windsor. 
large substantial house has been erected for 
the accommodation of twenty-four young 
unmarried gardeners. The huge palm house 
in the grounds has been converted into a 
luncheon and tea hall for large parties in the 
summer. 

Luxurious Baths at Camberwell.— The 
Camberwell Borough Council are taking 
steps to provide municipal baths for the Old 
Kent Road district at a proposed cost of 
£55,787. In addition to the ordinary baths, 
slipper, swimming, &c., the plans provide 
for Turkish and Russian baths—a new 
departure in municipal undertakings of the 
kind. A site has been obtained at Marl- 
borough Road. 


Claypole Church, Lincolnshire, has been 
restored. Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, 
was the architect. The works now completed 
were strengthening the tower by bond-stones 
inside and out, pointing the beautiful spire, and 
almost rebuilding the large aisle extensions, 
which had been in ruins and shut off from 
the church for many years. These now form 
a vestry and baptistery. The base of the 
tower was also reopened to the church. ‘I'he 
bells have been rehung, and a new tower 
clock is being provided. 


The work of Restoring the Parthenon, at a 
cost of £12,000, contributed by the Greek 
Government and several wealthy foreigners, 
has now been finished. The only thing 
lacking was one of the caryatides which 
formerly decorated the fagade, and which 
was taken away some years ago and added 
to Lord Elgin’s collection, the space thus 
rendered vacant being filled bya statue in 
terra-cotta. The architect in charge of the 
work has just received information to the 
effect that the precious piece of sculpture is 
to be given back to the Greek Government, 
and its arrival from England is expected 
shortly. ; 


The Queen Victoria Memorial, Allahabad, 
India.—The premium of 2,000 rupees offered 
by the committee of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial (in India) Fund for the best design 
for the monument proposed to be built in 
Allahabad has been won by Mr. Robert F. 
Sherar, architect, of Edinburgh. The con- 
ditions advertised in April last were for a 
clock tower, the base to form a canopy over 
a sitting figure of Queen Victoria, oft. high, 
in bronze. Mr. Sherar has for many years 
been chief assistant to Mr. Peter L. Henderson, 
122, George Street, Edinburgh. The monu- 
ment will be built of local stone, as there are 
good quarries of both white and red rock in 
the vicinity. The statue of the Queen has 
been entrusted to Mr. George E. Wade. 


A | 


| 


The Monument of Gambetta that the late | 


M. Dalou was to have executed for the town 
of Bordeaux is now being prepared by M. 
Lefevre, the artist chosen by Dalou to fulfil 
his ideas. M. Formige is superintending the 
architectural portions of the scheme. The 


| monument will be erected some time towards 


the end of the year. 

The Premises once known as the Gros- 
venor Gallery, and since then occupied by 
the Grosvenor Club, are about to undergo a 
transportation. ‘The Orchestrelle Company 


have found it necessary to remove from their | 


present premises in Regent Street, and have 
arranged to take over the buildings referred 
to in Bond Street, where they will acquire a 
floor-space of some 50,000 sq. ft. 

Mr. W. R. Colton, the new A.R.A., is one 
of the many Lambeth men who have gained 
distinction during the past decade. From 


Lambeth Mr. Colton went to the Academy, | 
| and from the Academy to Paris. 


His best 
known work is ‘‘ The Girdle,” a model of a 
nude woman, which was exhibited in the 
Academy of 1898 and bought for the 
Chantrey collection. 

A Grimsby Church Competition.—In a 
competition for new Baptist church and 
Sunday schools, Heneage Street, Grimsby, 
plans by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects, Pontefract and Castleford, have been 
accepted. The buildings are estimated to cost 
£5,000, and are designed in the Romanesque 
style in brick with stone dressings. The 
church is to seat 600 and the school 400. 

New Frescoes for the Royal Exchange.— 
Mr. A. C. Gow, R.A., and Mr. W. F. Yeames, 


R.A., have each received commissions to 


_ execute frescoes for the ambulatory of the 


Royal Exchange. 
nine of the panels have been filled in, so that 
with those of Mr. F. Brangwyn, Mr. E. A. 
Abbey, R.A., and Mr. Chevallier Tayler, 
which are in progress, fourteen out of the 
twenty-four are now provided for. 

A new Parsonage at Dalbeattie has been 
erected in connection with Christ Church at 
a cost of about £700. It is in Dalbeattie 
grey granite, with green slating and red 
Broseley ridge tiling. The windows are out- 
ward opening casements, and the interior 
woodwook has been executed in cypress 
wood stained a light walnut and varnished. 
The architect is Mr. J. A. Macgregor, of 
Castle Douglas. 


Mr. Gibson Kyle, a well-known architect 
of Gateshead, died last week. He was born 
at Ponteland in 1820, and after being em- 
ployed a short time with Richard Grainger 


_ became associated with Mr. John Dobson, 


his uncle, who was the architect chiefly 
engaged in the reconstruction of Newcastle. 
For him Mr. Kyle acted as clerk of works 
during the building of the Central Station, 
Newcastle. Mr. Kyle subsequently went into 
partnership with his uncle, and with him 
erected quite a number of buildings in the 
city. Ata later period Mr. Kyle was archi- 
tect to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, 
and had charge of the maintenance and 
repair of the Cathedral fabric. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, E.C.—The 
British Archzeological Association have 
passed a resolution expressing deep regret at 
the proposed demolition of All Hallows, 
Lombard Street, “one of the group of 


_ churches erected by Wren after the Fire of 


London, and one which may claim to 
possess an interior hardly excelled in London 


| among churches of the seventeenth cen- 


The resolution states: ‘“ The rich- 


tury.” 


| ness of the carved woodwork and _ the 


subordination of ornament to structural 
_ needs render it specially worthy of preserva- 
_ tion in the estimation of all who value the 
productions of the master mind of its archi- 
tect and desire to retain the few remaining 


links between past and present times.” 


Up to the present time | 


A Lowestoft Competition.—The Wesleyan 
Methodist Trustees of the High Street Church, 


Lowestoft, recently purchased certain cottage — 


property at the rear of the present school, 


| which, when pulled down, will form a good 


site for new schools. In a competition for 
new schools to be erected on this site, to cost 
£3,000, the plans and designs submitted by 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, of 
Pontefract and Castleford, were selected by 
the assessor, Mr. Cockrill, borough surveyor 


of Yarmouth, and they have been instructed © 


to proceed with the work. 


‘ 
; 
; 
7 


; 


as Se 


The Birmingham Clerk of Works and — 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association held a meet- 
ing last week, when Mr. Arthur Harrison, — 


F.R.I.B.A., president of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, delivered a lecture 
on ‘Colour Decoration.” Mr. Harrison, 
while deprecating much of the modern 
fashion in colour, gave expression to the 


opinion that on the whole there had been a~ 


great advance in public taste, and that there 
was great hope for the future from the bent 
of mind of the present and rising generation 
of colourists. 


New Patents. 


These patents ave open to opposition until 
March 7th. 

1902.—Pipe Joints.—18,773. J.S. REEKIE, 
39, Brecknock Road, London, N. A lead 
ring is cast or otherwise fixed on the spigot 


— 


a. 


end of the pipe, so that when inserted in the — 


socket and afterwards filled up with lead a 
tight joint is secured. 

Pavement Lights.—22,349. A: DE Mav, 
308, West 97th Street, New York. The light 


is of concrete with diverging lenses embedded 
in it, each having a prismed opening on the © 


underside. 


The following specifications will be published 


to-morrow and will be open to opposition until — 


March 14th. 


names in italics are those of communicators of 
the inventions. 

1902.—-364, MERINGTON, means for fresh- 
air supply in confined spaces. 
& Kwnoke, brick kilns. 
supply cisterns. 


627, PLattT, water- 
1,600, CLARKE, gauges for 


A summary of the more impor- © 
| tant of them will be given next week. The 


412, PATTON © 


measuring the thickness of cast-iron pipes. — 


1,721, PARKER, domestic firegrates and cook- 
ing ranges. 2,106, Boswortu, chimney and 
ventilating cowls. 


2,226, BowLeEr, firebricks. — 


2,230, Pace (Box & Sayer), hammer-actuated — 


drilling orcutting apparatus forstone-dressing, — 


&c. 2,404, Capet & MILez, chimney cowls. 
2,605, Burpen & Anas, latch locks. 2,996, 
MiLver, door-closing devices. 3,001, ERSKINE- 
Murray, means of measuring angles. 3,017, 
YounG, kitchen-range and other firegrates. 
3,245, BEASLEY, drawing compasses. 3,331, 
INGHAM, manufacture of slag wool. 3,851, 


KIRKLAND, radiators. 3,964, FRADLEY, cisterns — 


for water-closets. 4,103, HEeRDMAN, direct- 
reducing levelling staff. 
chimney-cowls. 
5,223, SKELTON, 
ApAms, syphons, 


Venetian blinds. 


4,381, PEARSON, | 
4,713, PeGram, roof tiling 


8,435, 
8,444, Ewart & Ewart, — 


tt ed oy 


gas- and water-regulating valves for water- — 


heaters. 11,629, CossLeTT, taps. 17,681, 
Simon & Simon, crushing mills. 18,670, 
CzerRMAK & TIscHLer, latches. 18,897, 


FRANKEN, collapsable protecting device for 


closet seats. 20,423, BréckER, machine for 
the manufacture of artificial stones, tiles, &c 
20,492, BirKBECK (Mielck’s Stone and Terra- 
cotta Co.), artificial stone. 22,976, BARRATT 
& Unitep Aspestos Co., Lrp., non-conduct- 
ing coverings for pipes, tubes, &c. 23,450, 
CALENTINE & Warp, smoke-consuming fur- 
naces. 23,968, SCHULER, painted and burnt 
glass for paving or mural purposes. 


‘ 


doors, &c. 


7 


Se 


oa 


ey 


Pai ality 


: -25)515- ; 
PorTMann, adjustable stays for windows, — 


< 


January 28, 1903.] AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. cf 


Complete Lisf of Contracis Open. 


seed WORK TO BE EXECUTED, | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
BUILDING: | 
Jan. 29 | Gilfach Goch, Wales—Two Shops .. Ar os An .. | Griffiths & Thomas iG .. | Mr. Thomas, Ironmonger, Evanstown, Gilfach Goch. 
rh 29 | Lymington—Office for Borough Surveyor ate ae .. | Town Council at A .. | Surveyor, 134 High Street, Lymington. 
” 2y Birkenhead—Retorts, Firebricks, &c. an 50 .. | Corporation a h .. | fT. O Paterson, Gas Engineer, Gas Works, Thomas St., Birkenhead. 
” 29 | Leamington—Additions to Cart Shed an Ac AG .. | Town Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 
a 30 Shottermill—School .. ae ve 5a a0 ee .. | Fernhurst U.D. School Board . J. H. Howard, Architect, Lower Street, Haslemere. 
” 30 | Liverpool—Sorting Office .. ce ate Ao 6 -. | Commrs. of H.M. Works, &c. .. | Kaen Architect, H.M. Office of Works, General Post Office, 
| iverpool. 
" 30 | Newtownards, Ireland—Additions, &c., to Infirmary, &c, .. | Union Guardians .. .. | J. Colville, Clerk, Union Office, Newtownards, 
” 39 | Upper Cwmtwrch, Wales—School .. oe ae a8 .. | Llangwicke School Board. .. | D. J. Rees, Architect, Ystalyfera. 
” 30 | Glacknadrummond, Ireland—Church ale ee Jo es | Committee .. oe .. | J. M. Robinson, 7 ‘East Wall, Londonderry. 
” 30 Birmingham—Cottages St Sc we ao .. | Corporation.. ag o. | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 3" | Bexley Heath, Kent—Adaptation ie Je AC .. | Urban District Council .. .. | W. T. Hawse, Surveyor to the Council, Bexley Heath, 
» 31 Hampton, Middlesex—House ae or ar as ae | —— iF. G, Hughes, Architect, Marling Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 
” 3£ | Workington—Church Restoration .. de .. | Executive Committee .. J. Howes, 106 Harrington Road, Workington. 
” 31 | Bishop Auckland—Alterations, &c., to Premises, Sere. .. | Auckland Times & Herald, Ltd.. | W. Perkins, Architect, Victoria ‘Street, Bishop Auckland. 
” 3t | Evesham—Vagrant Wards, &c. .. fa b ee -. | Guardians .. pee Grey tale Hunt, Architect, London. 
” 3t | Grey Abbey, Ireland—Church Ate aD An es AG —-- £85 Pentland, 35 High Street, Belfast. 
” 3£ | Hampton, Middlesex—Hcuse ae eis Re AG ot : a BG. Hughes, Architect, Marling Park, Hampton-on-Thames. 
” 3! | Houghton —Reading-room oa ne as aa 5 Lonsdale Street, Carlisle. 
” 31 Manchester—Messroom and Cartshed_.. ae ts .. | Rivers Committee.. a .. | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” 3¢ | Rumney, near Cardiff—Rebuilding Inn . oe dic.| ~~ | E. H. Bruton, 11g Queen Street, Cardiff. 
” 3 | Victoria, Wales—Vestry pas Renovation of Chapel as .. | Baptist Church Trustees.. .. | A. Watkins, 59 Cwm Road, Waen Liwyd. 
” 31 Maesteg—Chapel . oi 4 om So, || D. Rees, Grocer, St. Michael’s Road, Maesteg, 
” 31 Aberystwyth—Drill Hall ae da seni oo Gasks Bassett, Architect, Aberystwyth. 
" 3r Langley Park, near Durham—Workmen’ S ‘Club | 6 50 ESE: Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auckland. 
Feb, 2 | Birkenhead—Alterations to Offices . ee, ne he .. | Union Guardians .. At .. | E. Kirby, 5 Cook Street, "Liverpool. 
” 2 | Hindley, Lancs—Public Offices as .. | Urban District Council .. .. | Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, Architects, Wigan. 
” 2 St. Germans, Cornwall—School, Organ- Chambers, &e. on J. Sansom, Architect, Greenbank Lane, Liskeard. 
» 2 | Selby Oak, Birmingham—Store Fittings ie ce Ag .. | King’s Norton Union Gdns. .. | Clerk of Works, Workhouse, Selby Oak. 
3 2 Bromley—Two Shops. oe ae are zs cca | F. W. Stocker, 90 and gr Queen Street, E.C. 
” 3 | New Heath, Dep sence ‘Se at ne bs +» | Ault Hucknall School Board .. | Rollinson & Son, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield. 
” 3 Leicester—Portland Cement. 50 ae aie an .. | Corporation.. ah .. | G. Mawbey, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 
” 4 Ovenden, Yorks—Ten Houses oe ss of Se Aoi —— M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
n 4 | London, S.E.—85 Houses... a0 4 aA -. | Camberwell Borough Council .. | W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 
" 4 | Edinburgh—Enlargement of School ae “ie af .. | School Board Es ay .. | Mr Carfrae, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
” 4 Cheltenham—Infirmary : a3 Sabian. .. | Union Guardians .. s .. | J. Villar, 33 Cambray, Cheltenham, 
” 5 | Derby Dale —Hall and Sunday Schools .. aC Ae Ad | G, Moxon, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 
” 5 Halifax—Converting Hall into Residences ae R. Horsfall & Son, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 
5 London, S.E —Repairs to Infirmary Kitchen Floors, & &c. .. | St. Olave's Union Guardians .. | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 
” 5 | Tipton—Schools .. | School Board a ¥ .. | A. Long, 21 New Street, West Bromwich, 
” 6 | Stornoway, Island of Lewis—Boathouse, ce ee ae .. | Admiralty .. te 3E .. | Director we a Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland 
| Avenue, 
” 6 | Cape Town—Locks .. a5 an Controller of Stores, General Post Office, Cape Town. 
” 6 | The Needles, Isle of Wight—Coast Guard Buildings D 55 ——— Superintending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 
” 7 | Caergwrle, Flints—Police Station and Court House .. .. | Flintshire County Council .. | J. H. Davies & Sons, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 
i 9 | Walsall—School, &c. . a de .. | School Board ., * ‘| | Bailey & McConnal, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
” Io | Newtcn Abbot, Devon—Casual Wards, ai ees ts .. | Guardians .. .. | 5. Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 
» 10 | London, W.—Lime, Cement, Bricks, &c.. .. | Kensington Borough Council |; | W.C. Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 
” 12 | Edgerton, near Huddersfield—Alterations to Ravensdeane .. J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
“ 16 | Biggleswade—School .. a *: se oe as p Townsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross Street, Peterborough. 
ENGINEERING: 
Jan. 29 | Cardiff—Cars .. a ue Se .. | Corporation... fd ae .. | A. Ellis, Central Offices, The Hayes, Cardiff. 
” 29 | Leigh, Lancs—Weighing Machine . a5 -. | Corporation.. 6 oe .. | I. Hunter, Borough Engineer, Bank Chambers, Leigh, 
” 29 | Ashby Woulds, Leics—Extension of Water Mains .. .. | Urban District Council 50 .. | J. W. Rowley, Surveyor, High Street, Woodville. 
n 31 | East Grinstead, Sussex—Water-Mains .. F a .. | Urban District Council .. | Downes & Cornewall-Walker, 45 Warwick Rd., Redhill, Surrey. 
” 3I | Gwys, Swansea Valley—Driving Drift .. a 5c '. | Welsh Anthracite Collieries Co. Manager, New Palleg Colliery, Gwys, Swansea Valley. 
” 31 | Rugby—Water Culvert = a0 -. | Urban District Council .. | D: G. Macdonald, Surveyor, High Street, Rugby. 
” 31 | Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, Wales—Ripping of Roof, RG mee .. | New Series Colliery C Cor Ltd. | Company’s Offices, Cwmgorse, Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, S.O, 
ff 31 | Tynemouth—Batteries AA ne ne re .. | Corporation . ae .. | C, Turnbull, Electricity Works, Tynemouth. 
” 31 Smethwick—Refuse Destructor O6) an os os 50 | C.J. F. Allen, Town Hall, Smethwick. 
” 31 Newcastle-on-Tyne—Launch ae 20 56 ale .. | Improvement Commissioners .. | R. Urwin, Bewick Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Feb. 2 | Batley, Yorks—Electrical Plant .. ~ AS ce .. | Corporation... Ba xe .. | Lacey, Clirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester, 
” 2 | Stalybridge—Electric Tramways .. Ps Ae ee .. | Electricity Board .. ae .. | F. Schofield, Clerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge. 
” 2 | London, N.—Sewerage Works on, ce on nO +0} Pinchley UDC. .. | F. Smythe, Council Offices, Finchley Hall, Church End, Finchley, 
+ 3 | London, E.—Reconstructing Bridge ne Pr ac .. | London County Council . .. | Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
» _ 4 | London, E.C.—Coal Wagons, &c. .. re st te .. | East Indian Railway Co.. .. | C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
” 4 | Leytonstone—Weighbridge .. ae ne ate we .. | West Ham Union Guardians ;, | F.E. Hilleary, Clerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone. 
A 5 | Sunderland—Cranes .. ae re ie of ae .. | Corporation .. oe * .. | J. F. C. Snell, Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
" 5 | Swansea—Sinking Shafts .. ws a 50 ue .. | Harbour Trustees .. a .. | A, O. Schenk, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
¢ 7 | Londonderry—Pump .. Rural District Council -., .. | M.A. Robinson, Engineer, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 
ea 7 | Misterton, Somerset —Sewerage and Water-Supply Works .. | Chard R.D.C. .. | C. Combes, Engineer, Tisbury, Wilts. 
” g | Glasgow—Dredger .. a0 -. | Clyde Navigation Trustees .. | G.H. Baxter, 16 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
Ne 10 | West Ham—Electrical Equipment of Tramways Ae .. | Town Council as .. | J. K. Bock, Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 
i io | London, S.W.—Trench Work ‘ ie ae a -. | London County Council . .. | County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W, 
: 11 | Henley-in-Arden—Gasholder and Tank .. ae ep .. | GasCommittee ., Rs .. | J. W. Lord, Secretary,Gas Co.'s Offices, Henley-in-Arden, 
FA 12 | Southampton—Boreholes .. AG ae di ae .. | Corporation ae ve .. | W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 
nr 12 | Southampton—Engine ee -» | Corporation . ae .. | W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 
* 12 | Guayaquil, Ecuador, South America—Lighting.. de .. | Municipal Council... .. | Ecuadorian Consulates, 35 Chapel Walks, Liverpool. 
; 12 | London, N.E.—Electrical Plant .. ae is .. | Hackney Borough Council .. | R. Hammond, 64 MGs ia Street, Westminster, S.W. 
% 13 | Darlington—Electrical Plant a B Be a .. | Corporation .) | H.G, Steavenson, Town Clerk, Darlington. 
” 14 Bamford—Reservoir ‘ .. | Chapel-en-le-Frith R. D. Cc. .. | Sterling & Swann, Engineer, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
in 19 | Liscard, Cheshire—Feed-water Softener, &c. - .. | Wallasey U.D.C. .. ; .. | J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
” 26 Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway ° AG .. | Municipal Council . Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
” 28 | Singapore—Graving Dock ah oD .. | Tanjong Pagar Dock Co. Led. Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd., 120 Fenchurch Street. 
March 2 | Boston, Lincs—Heating Municipal Buildings rs 60 . | Town Council ee .. | J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Offices, Market Place, Boston, Lines. 
July 1 | Rangoon—Electric Supply Undertaking . sta a Municipal Committee .. 1) | Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., 67 Cornhill, E.C. 
FURNITURE: 
Jan. 31 | Kinross, Scotland—Furnishing Hospital . . ah 6c — W. K. Falconer, County Clerk, Kinross, 
Feb, g | Leeds—Furniture and Fittings for Police Station 3a .. | Corporation .. a ea .. |. W.H. Thorp, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Jan. 29 | Croydon—Iron Fencing oe Be ale oe 2 Lunacy Visiting Committee ., | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon, 
” 31 | Glasgow—Pipes.. . . - ° Corporation.. . aa .. | J. M. Gale, 45 John Street. Glasgow. 
31 | East Grinstead, Sussex— Castings . o8 ob an a -. | Rural District Council AS .. | Downes & Cornewall-Walker, 45 Warwick Rd, Redhill, Surrey. 
Feb. 2 | Otley, Yorks—Ironwork ce asf DE ee a6 -. | Urban District Council .. .. | J. Waugh, Civil Engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford. 
” 2 | Grimsby—Ironmongery, &c.. +. . .. | Corporation .. 55 20 .. | H. G. Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 
” 3 | Portsmouth—lronmongery, Castings, &e. ve ‘ .. | Corporation .. a se - Superintendent Electric Lighting Station, Gun Wharf Road, 
Portsmout 
» 6 | Cape Town—Locks .. ae On ay oe ae ate Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, S W. 
” 9 Edinburgh—Mains .. .. | Gas Commissioner Ae .. | W. R. Herring, Chief Engineer, New Street Works, Edinburgh. 
” 9 | London, N.—Stores and Ironmongery, Iron, Steel, &e. . | Hornsey U.D.C. .. .. | E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Council, Southwood Lane, Highgate. 
r 10 London, W.—Iron Goods, Lamp Columns, &c., An .. | Kensington Borough Council .. | W.C, Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 
” 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Ironfounder’s Work, &c. .. .. | Town Council me 2. ‘" | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 
” 16 | Plymouth—Ironware, Iron and Steel Bolts, Nuts, &e. . | Corporation ., i, Me .. | J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Plymouth. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Feb, 2 Manchester—Painting . Ge te na .. | Lancs and Yorks aoe Co. .. | Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
” 2 Grimsby—Brushes, Paints, Oils, &e. 86 Ai) a .. | Corporation .. 5 .. ; H. G. Whyatt Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 
” 3 | Portsmouth—Brushes, Paints, &c. .. oa ee ee -. | Corporation.. Ke oe .. | Superintendent, Elec. Lighting Station, Gunwharf Rd., Portsmouth. 
Ad 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Oil, Paints, &c. - 50 ms .. | Town Council = He .. | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 
” 16 Plymouth—Tar, Creosote, Brushes, &c. .. a ae .. | Corporation ., Gt G0 .. | J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Plymouth, 
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Complefe List of Contracis Opem — continued 


aie tae a WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
| ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
Jan. 29 | Gateshead—Street Works .. ae re ap a .. | Corporation i Ns es es aoe ee a mate : nr 
’ 29 | London, W.—Making-up Road . | Town Counci vs we xs . Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
: 29 ee Lancs—Street Works... - Pe ae af | Macias earn Be ue - ye oe eee Town real an Didsbury. 
to) ilsby—Materials EC 3 a0 als ae te ae ural District Council .. ay . A. Busbridge, District Surveyor, Spilsby. 
i Fe Saag reiine &c. xe ae aa ae ihe .. | Rural District Council .. .. | E. Harris, Clerk, District Council Office, Alexandra Rd., Swansea, 
” 30 | Hertfordshire—Granite and Slag .. Sasi Peete .. , County Council oe sia .. | U. A. Smith, 41 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 
» . 31 | Hemel Hempstead—Steam Road-Rolling and Scarifying, &c. | Corporation .. a ie .. | W. R. Locke, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hempstead. 
“S 31 | Littlehampton—Road Works ae 56 oe oe =5 plea ya crcaeer psiet ne HA eae ue e sy ON tems eee 
. 31 Norwich—Granite ad oe ats oe a6 ne -- | Norio. ounty Council .. 4 . H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 
z 31 | Hemel Hempstead—Slag .,. Bic AB oa os .. | Corporation .. Ae a .. | W. R. Locke, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hemel Hempstead, 
” 31 | Norwich—Materials, &c. as Ra ae BG .. | Norfolk County Council as .. | IT. H. B. Heslop, County Surveyor, Norwich. 
” 31 | Sleaford, Lincs—Granite ee An se oe An 22 |) Urban District Council Be .. | E. Clements, Clerk, Urban Council Office, Sleaford. 
Feb. 2 Prestwich, Lancs—Footpath.. a 56 Je Sc .. | Urban District Council Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich. 
” 2 ee ree ey Works .. as a sree ee District Council .. Aah et) ees a sale deka elaine 
” 2 timsby—Materials and Stores a an a0 an a orporation .. a5 ones yatt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Grimsby. 
” 2 | Chelmsford—Making-up ac fe 5 ae be ac | Rural District Council H. G. Warne, Avenue Chambers, Market Road, Chelmsford, 
” 3mm eee Essex—Materials, &c. “a pees Rees Sy sy ee | uf Pere Soret Pave ae Fehee 
’ 3. | London, N.—Making-up a Ae nO me 50 At ottenham U.D.C... os . H. Prescott, 712 Hig oad, Tottenham : 
; 3 | Wealdstone, Middlesex—Footpath Paving ee aA .- | County Council .. os JefS de ey County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, West- 
| | minster, S.W. 
” 3 | ‘hs Bee ce Works 4A Be ne .. | Corporation... J: RE babi, peace aoe ee pce 
4 | London, S.E.—Roads and Sewers .. a6 oe an oe | ae : . Stocker, 90 and gt Queen Street, E.C. 
be ‘ ( H. F. Simpson, County Surveyor, Northern Division, Wisbech, 
” 5 | Isle of Ely—Material .. ve se se vs ed .. | County Council .. a oe | and 
| | | R,S.W. Perkins, County Surveyor, Southern Division, Ely. 
n 7 a eee DUT pair Ground Works .. 53 ote .. | Rural paciee: eae 5c saat Per Sheldon Chit & ss er a oe Londonea 
” vp. || elmsford—Materials aie 40 ars oe es .. | Essex County Council .. 40 . J. Sheldon ief Surveyor, County ces, elmsford. 
” 9 | London, N.—Road Materials Be He Ae - a.) Hornsey UE Cag 55 +. | Bes Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
| 
SANITARY: | 
Jan. 29 | Wirrall, Cheshire—Sewer .. a re ae te .. | Rural District Council .. .. | Beloe & Priest, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool 
” 29 | alpe eer pier er et: &c. ee a Se i .. | Rural piste: County | co reer iat pact Sten West 
” 29 Harwich—Concrete Sewer .. 3b sie as +8 .. | Town Counci ; fis .. | H. Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Harwich. 
3 31 | Midleton, Ireland—Drainage Improvements .. fe .. | Rural District Council .. .. | J. Stanton, Clerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Midleton. 
Feb, 2 | Old Hill, Staffs Scavenging... 5a a 4c eo .. | Rowley Regis U.D.C.  .. .. | D. Wright, Clerk, Council Offices, Old Hill, Staffs. 
» 2 | Wharfedale, Yorks—Sewers, &c. .. ae on A .. | Rural District Council .. .. | H. A. Johnson, 15 The Exchange, Bradford. 
» 2 | Grimsby—Drain Pipes and Traps, Disinfectants, &o... .. | Corporation .. a8 we .. | H. G. Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsby. 
” 2 | London, N.—Sewerage Works = Si si Finchley U.D.C. .. as 50) | ps hb cage Council Offices, Finchley Hall, Church End, 
inchley, N. 
" 3 Portsmouth—-Stoneware Pipes, &c... ae ae da .. | Corporation .. O0 ee .. | Superintendent, Elec, Lighting Station, Gunwharf Rd., Portsmouth 
” 4 | Burton-upon-Trent—Sewer .. Corporation .. AD ae .. | G. T., Lynam, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
| TIMBER: 
Jan. 31 Harrogate—Pitch-Pine Timber Corporation ., E. W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 
Feb. 2 | Grimsby—Timber ae . | Corporation .. a6 .. | H. G. Whyatt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Grimsby. 
" 3. | Leicester—Woods Blocks . | Corporation .. Re & . | E. G, Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 
” 10 | London, W.—Timber .. : 8 ae ne Os .. | Kensington Borough Council W. C. Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 
fF 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Timber .. nit an at ue .. | Town Council ae re J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 


Lisi of Competifions Open. 


[ | 
spe henes DESIGNS REQUIRED. _AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | Pn eee rites | BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
* | q ' . 
jae 
Jan 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings £400, £200, £100. == Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
Feb. Io .| Winchester—Recreation Ground.. £75 and £25. 10S. BT Tae Town ene obrgary pe bea oer 
ir | Pengam—lIsolation Hospital ce —— . T. James, 134 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
* 73) Patras, Gress Church Hi Be oo, £160, £80. ————— Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
£400, £160, £ | 
» 16 | Durban—Town Hall and Munici- £500, £300, £200. | ——- W. H. Radtord, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
pal Offices. | 
” 20 | Sutton Coldfield—Town Hall .. £50, £30, £20. —— W.A.H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield, 
” 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt | £2 2s. | W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
Disposal. 
March 2 | Whitley Bay—Board Schools... | ——— | a ile eee ES and Monkseaton School Board, Council 
uildings itley Bay, R.S.O. 
" 4 Cheppise Wycombe—Town!\Hall,| {105 and £265s. | a T. J. Rushbrooke, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 
C. | | 
” 31 | Hull—Extension of Town Hall .. | £300, £200, £100. £558. E. Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
" 31 | Castleford, Yorkshire — Public | £15, £10. —— H. A. Broadbent, Clerk to Urban District Council, Castleford, Yorkshire. 
Library. | 
” 31 Cletasiord | teres Diseases | £25, £10. £t. A. S. Duffield, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 
ospital. | 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle veing within the Room. 


Guaranteed Gearing —«< = 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL. 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings 
in the United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. | iff 


REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


a interesting test in connection with the 

strengthening of concrete by steel, which 
is attracting so much attention, was made 
last week at Messrs Connal’s pig-iron stores, 
Glasgow, upon aslab of concrete 7in thick 
and 15ft. by 15ft. in the clear, with a tension 
bond of Expanded Metal (steel) about din. from 
’ its lower surface. The slab, which had been 
completed some three months, was gaa 
by dwarf walls 3ft. high, and had a bearing 
on these walls o 6in. on all four sides. On 
November 12th a preliminary test was made, 
and the slab loaded to the extent of an 
evenly-distributed load of 3 cwts. per sq. ft., 
which had remained there until the final test 
was made. The object of the final test was 
to ascertain the ultimate load which a slab 
could sustain up to the breaking point. The 
inspection committee consisted of Mr. A. T. 
Walmisley, M.I.C.E., engineer to the Dover 
Harbour Board; Mr. J. P. Allen, P.A.S.L, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; and Mr. Andrew Home 
Morton, A.M.I.C.E., of Glasgow. The total 
breaking load amounted to 56 tons 11 cwts., 
when the slab gave way, the fracture radiat- 
ing from the centre towards each angle of 
the square. There was no evidence of the 
supporting walls sinking. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Institute, Bletchingley, Surrey, is 
being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorlands’ patent Manchester stoves, supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


“The Cliff,” Tutbury, has recently been 
fitted with the latest improved hot-water 
heating apparatus by Messrs. John King, 
Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, who have em- 
ployed their ornamental ‘‘ Rahnee”’ radiators. 


“Electric Traction on Street Tramways,” 
an article by Mr. C. Biggs, A.LE.E., which 
appeared in the Local Government Journal, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form, price 
6d. It is published at 27a, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 


The Junior Institution of Engineers visited 
on January 17th the new Electricity Works 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Shoreditch, 
Whiston Street, on the banks of the Regent’s 
Canal. They were shown round by the 
chief electrical engineer, Mr. C. Newton 
Russell, and members of his staff. There are 


four water-tube Babcock Wilcox marine . 


boilers. The engine-house plant consists of 
two vertical low-speed Corliss compound 
engines, made by the Wallsend Slipway and 
Engineering Co., each directly coupled to a 
continuous current Westinghouse generator 
of 800 K.W. capacity. At the conclusion of 
the inspection, Mr. H. Cartwright Reid, 
M.Inst.C.E., member of Council, conveyed 
the thanks of the members. 


Vacant Appointments. 


[The dates given are those on which the apblication is 
to be sent in, and the name given ts that of the person 
to apply to. In nearly every case the application has to 
be made on a special form, which can be obtained from 
the officials menttoned.] 


January 28. 
WALSALL BorouGu.—Shift engineer, £2 per week. 
A. Wyllie, electrical engineer. 


January 29. 
STRETFORD U.D.C.—Engineering clerk of works 
(state salary required), G. H. Abrahams, clerk. 


January 30. 

BENARES, InDIA.—Assistant resident engineer, £320, 
rising; waterworks inspector, £160, rising. Chair- 
man, Municipal Board, Benares. 

RanGoon Port Trust.—Resident engineer, Rs.700, 
rising to 1,000 monthly. George Buchanan, chair- 
man, Burma. 


Mavay STATEs.—Six surveyors, chief draughtsman, 
£ 360 each, free quarters. Private Secretary, Colonial 
ce. 


January 31. 

HARROGATE CorRPORATION.— Works manager, state 
salary required, house free on works. G. W. Dixon, 
engineer. 

New Wiunpsor. — Borough surveyor’s assistant, 
£52. E.A. Strickland, engineer. 


February 2. 

FuLuHAM BorouGu.—Superintendent of Roads, £150. 
R. M. Prescot, town clerk. 

KarEsBorouGH U.D.C.—Inspector of nuisances, 
£50. J. Mainsman, clerk. 

Lonpon County Councin.—Assistant in chief 
engineer’s department, £500. G. L. Gomme, clerk. 

Wuitwortu U.D.C.—Surveyor, £120. R. V. Clay- 
ton, clerk. 

WootwicH Boroucu.—Architectural. assistant 
£182. T.B. Bryceson, town clerk. 


February 3. 
NEWTON ABBOT 
Horner, clerk. 


February 7. 
EASTLEIGH AND BisHopstToxE U.D.C,—Surveyor, 
£250. H. White, clerk. 
MANCHESTER CORPORATION TRAMWAYS. — Assistant 
Electrical Engineer, £200. W.H. Talbot, clerk. 


February 15. 
Bomsay City. Executive engineer, Rs.1,200 per 
month. M. N. Waded, municipal secretary. 


February 16. 
MANCHESTER OWENS COLLEGE. — Professor of 
Architecture, £600. Registrar, Owens College, 


R.D.C.—Surveyor, £130. F. 


New Companics. 


G. Louis Lavender, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire limestone, granite, 
and other stone or clay mines and quarries, 
and the business. Capital £10,000 in f1 
shares. Registered office: Rushall, near 
Walsall, Staffs. 


British and Colonial Transformable 
and Transportable Building Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on business as builders 
of buildings of all kinds, &c. Capital 
£150,000 in £1 shares. Registered office - 
8, Staple Inn, Holborn. 


Cardiff and South Wales Sanitary 
Inspection Association. 


Registered as indicated by title, with 
500 members. Office: 28, West Bute Street, 
Cardiff. 


Davis Brothers, Ltd. 
Registered to take over the business now 
carried on by C. J. Davis at Hackney and 
Bethnal Green, and to carry on the business 
of varnish manufacturers, &c. Capital 
£6,000 in £1 shares. 


Amalgamated Estates, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of land, 
building owners, &c. Capital £25,000 in £1 
shares. Registered office: Moorgate Station 
Chambers, E.C. 


North of England Promits Supply Co., 


Registered to carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in cement and 
artificial stone for building, &c. Capital 
£3,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 
Whitley Street, Liverpool. 


R. Marshall & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of 
builders’ merchants, &c. Capital £2,000 in 
£1 shares. Registered office: 5, Marldon 
Chambers, 30, North John Street, Liverpool. 


Prested Miners’ Gas-Indicating Electric 
Lamp Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire from the Prested 
Gas-Indicator Syndicate, Ltd., and H. G. 
Prested, certain inventions for apparatus for 
indicating the presence of dangerous gases, 
patented in England, Belgium, France and 
the United States of America, and for a new 
miners’ gas-detecting electric lamp. Capital 
£12,500 in £1 shares. The first directors are 
J. Moule, C. A. Huni, J. Oxendale, W. G. 


Wilson and H. G, Prested. Registered office: 
268-270, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


Yates & Sons (Sheffield), Ltd. 

Registered to take over the business of saw 
manufacturers carried on at Wicker Lane 
Saw Works, Sheffield, as Yates & Sons. 
Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. The first direc- 
tors are E, Peace, H. de Lacy Pigott and 
W. H. Yates. Registered office: Wicker 
Lane Saw Works, Sheffield. 


Keen & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the business of 
builders, decorators and contractors, &c. 
Capital £500 in £1 shares. 


Current Market Prices, 


FORAGE. 
Ie ake YR ahr b 
Beans Sc oe es. per gr. 54 eh G) P1253 
Clover, best ate +. perload 4 10 o 5.08 0 
Hay, best .. dc 55 do. 315 0 5 10 O 
Sainfoin mixture bo ye ale 315 0 4 5 0 
Straw a se Sn do. Xr Si o 118 o 
OILS AND PAINTS. 

Castor Oil, French .. percwt. 1 3 11 _ 
Colza Oil, English me do. i456 aa 
Copperas .. Ag «« per'ton) 2 0 0 _ 
Lard Oil .. \° -. percwt. 213 0 214 a 
Lead, white, groand, car- 

bonate .. oe do, I 4 10 _ 

Do. red.. 50 ae do. Io 44 
Linseed Oil, barrels ., do, G daedaty uff) — 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. o o 5% — 
Do. Russian. do. 0 0 44 0 Oo 43 
Pitch an .» per barrel 0 7 Oo — 
Shellac, orange .. percwt. 6 3 0 — 
Soda, crystals ' perton 3 2 6 Ee LS) 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 110 9 — 
Tar, Stockholm .. -. perbarrel x 1 6 _— 
Turpentine 55 percwt. 2 2 0 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 67 0 o = 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. aie do, 6 5 0 810 Oo 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 

gated sheet .. do. x2 5 0] (zo. 0 

Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. da Irae. 6 «112 6 


Do, do. English common 


brands .. ais do. IPs oO} Sei 6 
Do. sheet, English 3l]b. 
per sq. ft.and upwards do, 13 10 0 -: 
Do. pipe.. a we do, 4 OLn0 — 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to6in. per ton 9 5) 0 -- 
Do. floorbrads.. 06 do. 9) 0 0 —_ 
Steel, Staffs., Girdersand 
Angles .. ae do. 5 15 0 6-510 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 6 I0 oO G0 “0 
Tin, Foreign fe 80 do. 129 I5 O 130 5 O 
Do, Englishingots .. dows §13r 0" (0) 132/090 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do 23 10 O — 
Do. do. Vieille Montaign do. 23 10 oO _ 
Do. Spelter GU AG do. 20 2 6 20 7 6 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 Cele te) 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. do. 5 5 0 65,0 
Do. Pitch we Ae do. 39 0 oO ee 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 410 0 5 10 oO 
Do. Petersburg ea do. 7 See _ 
Deals, Archangelznd & istperP.Std. 12 10 0 14 0 O 
Do, do. 4th &3rd do, TOW 5 Ome s2)25 20 
Do. do. unsorted do, 512 6 610 oO 
Do. Riga ne te do, 6/1550), 34 10) 0 
Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 1010.0, If 5 @ 
Do. do. endYell. do. gQ 0) 0 57 5,0 
Do. do. White do. 710 0 II1I0 O 
Do. Swedish .. AD do, 515 0 1615 O 
Do. White Sea AD do. 12035) (0. 15) Se10 
Do. Quebec Pine, tst., do, Tris sO aoe 5 a0 
Do. do. and.. do. I2uOlnO) Aes 0 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. S15 c¢ ser 158 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce 1st do. a= II 10 0 
Do. do, 3rd &2nd do. O12, G) 18,5) 50 
Do. New Brunswick .. do, Iai 0) 8 0 Oo 
Battens, all kinds Per PaStds (G:x0 ioe) T28 5/50 


Flooring Boards rin. pre- 


pared, 1st E +. persquare o10 9 012 9 
Do. and St: AC do °o 9 3 oo 6 
Dow 3rd) &C:e6 3 do OLB) s og 6 


Harp Woops. 


Ash, Quebec tie perload 312 6 = 
Birch, Quebec .. AC do. 312 6 gary 6 
Box, Turkey c perton 15 0 0 20 0 Oo 
Cedar, Cuba ie -. perft.sup. 0 o 3 Oo 0 5 
Do. Honduras ae do. 0 O 435 —_ 
Do. Tobasco .. “ do. 0 o 4343 — 
Elm, Quebec perload 4 0 0 5 256 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras.. perft.sup. 0 0 5%; — 
Do. African .. do. 0 o 433 _— 
Do, St. Domingo do. one) 34 oo 6 
Do. Tobasco .. do, 0 oO 434 —_ 
Do. Cuba He do, ome) 4d 0 Oo 8s 
Oak, Dantzicand Memel perload 3 5 0 315 0 
Do. Quebec .. a do, 6 5 0 610 o 
Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do. 16 0 0 517) 10°16 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. Q) 15 Oc ees e150 
Walnut, Odessa Crown do. S150 5 15 0 
Do. American .. perft.cube 0 20 — 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publication in the following Wednesday's tssue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BUILDERS’ JouRNAL, 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 


Cleethorpes (Lines. ),—For the construction of a sea- 
wall, slipways, bastions, steps, filling-in, groynes, &c., 
at Cleethorpes, Lincolnshire, for the Cleethorpes-with- 
Thrunscoe Urban District Council. Mr. Egbert Rushton, 
engineer, Poplar Road, Cleethorpes :— 


Braithwait, Leeds .. .. .. «.. £26,000 0 0 
Langton, Hull .. at oe ope 2A O20 ni AeA 
‘Robinson, Full geen oo nes, 2A 4 ete 
Braebner,-Edinburgh’,, “..' .. .. 23:44 17 /0 
Starky,Elullite) By geeeee 19,893 7 .3 
Dixon, St. Albans 17,769 0 O 
Bell, London ok Sei ie 17,616 0 oO 
Regeatt) Hull geese ames 17,369 I5 Oo 
Brunton Hulle’s.e. | Senos 16,973 2 6 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby 16,877 0 0 
Heywood & Co., London.. .. 16,753 I 3 
Binns, Croydon) 2.9 2.1) os 16,527, 3 1 
Thompson, Grimsby .. +» 16,347 0 0 
Sangwin, Hull) 22 4.) pie LO,25 78 5 eno 
Clark, Sheffield Dd Alan ciiehtes a LOs2OT al a 
Cooke & Co., London <2 <.) ... 16;103 5010 
Basey,OuGg@inme.)) cmercc men 16,093 7 IO 
Gladwell, Barrow-in-Furness.. 14,800 0 oO 
H. B. James, London Aa OG, 860 EER ROP Ie) 
Jj. & M. Patrick, London... .. .. 12,278 0 © 


Cresswell (near Chesterfield).—For the construc- 
tion of sewerage settling tanks, carriers and laying-out 
irrigation area and automatic machinery for supplying 
the latter, also a r2in. and gin. sewer in the village of 
Cresswell, together with all manholes and ventilators, 
flushing arrangements and other appurtenances, for the 
Clown Rural District Council. Mr. E. Hazledine-Barber, 
A.M.1LC.E., engineer, Hollin Hill, Clown, Chesterfield :— 


J. Jackson, Whitwell, Mansfield £4,532 I oO 
C, Sprakes & Sons, Doncaster.. 4,368 Ir o 
A. F. Houfton, Lansfield c 4,100 0 O 
R. Wood, Bingley.. .. .. 4,093 3 5 
C. E, Cox & Son, Ilkeston.. 4,041 17 6 
A. Holme, Leicester 4,034 0 0 
G. aE allDriftield oman eee ee 3,996 5 Oo 
Bower Brothers, West Bridgford, 

INOtts Seiiiis's aes sirens ne mee ns 725 Nu GO 
Ward & Tetley, Bradford .. 35526 0 42 
H. Ashley,* Mansfield 3,502 10 6 


* Accepted. i 


Dartford.—For the making-up of certain private 
streets within their district, called Thirza Road, Waldeck 
Roadjand Marriott Road, and the laying of patent Victoria 
stone slab footpath paving therein, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. W. H. Harston, surveyor :— 

J. Leaver, Maidstone... .. .. .. £1,659 9 0 
A. T. Catley, 23 Lloyd Square, 


London Meld nae Ree 1,480 0 Oo 
T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead .. .. 1,434 8 3 
Parsons & Parson,* Ilford Wharf, 

Ilford, Essex 1,313 12 (0 


* Accepted. i 
Felixstowe.—For the Sea Road paving, for the Felix- 
stowe Urban District Council ;— 


G. Rackham, Norwich +» £4,313 19 6 
GC. Durrant eh see eee. lore «» 2,082 17 6 
B. Cooke 6c Gorse mies es 1,850 0 oO 
J. C. Trueman RieMneey bec 1,833 0 oO 
GaASSHortonm ee 1,714 t4 10 
W. Wawman.. A 1,680 .0 0 
G. Burgoyne... .. 1,650 0 Oo 
Bradshaw & Co.*.. 1,527 1076 


by Accepted. 
Felixstowe.—For Undercliff Road (East) paving, for 
the Felixstowe Urban District Council :— 


G. Rackham ., .. £2,263 II 2 
C,. Durrant aq ER 6 
J. C. Trueman 1.996 0 oO 
G. Burgoyne .. I,990 0 O 
B. Cooke & Co. 1,892 0 -o 

OS 


Bradshaw & Co,*.. cist se mmnttel Paras MEE SOG5 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


Frome,—For the construction of electrical works, for 


the Urban District Council :— 
General Electric Co., 69 Queen Victoria 
Sireet, Londoni Weg eames aura Mere ZO.850 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


EXPANDED METAL GONGRETE~#=*=: 


THE PERFECT 
EXPANDED METAL CO., 


THE NEW 


Edmundson’s Electrical Corporation,* 
Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westmin- 
ster fe So. kee. ae 20,156 

* Accepted. 
Kirkealdy (Scotland)—For the construction of new 

streets between Nichol Street and Abbotshall Road, and 

for the extension of Ava Street to Milton Road, for Mr. 


R. C. Munro-Fergusson, Raith & Novar. Mr. William 
D, Sang, C.E., engineer, Kirkcaldy :— 


G. Mackay & Son, Edinburgh.. .. £1,551 4 6 
W. Dobson, Edinburgh .. .. .. 1,491 7 10 
A. Brunton & Son,North Queensbury 1,462 4 2 
W. Wilson; Glasgow .. .. .. .. 1,432 8 5 
J. Jamieson, Musselburgh .. 1,304 5 9 
J. Mackay, Broughty Ferry 1,287 3 10 
IDAWAYtieawsctuis mere ae 1,247 11 g 
D. Gilmour T,2r7) T2003 
J. Kennedy* I,194 II II 
W. Brown 


Boe Weer upetsd ALLOA or 
[Rest of Kirkcaldy.] 
London, N.—For the construction of an outfall sewer 


and surface-water sewers in Harringey Passage, for the 
Hornsey Urban District Council :— 


R. Ballard, Ltd. .. 


% Accepted. 


se £15,598 O70 
Foster Brothers .. 13,370 0 oO 
D. R. Paterson 11,859 0 0 
Adams,” sisi. mee ames TI,512 11 8 
C. W. Killingback & Co. .. 10,875 9 8 
Coord. os. 3 9,487 0 Oo 
BeaParry.&'Co, 2. 6: 9,485 13 0 
Johnson & Langley*.. . 8,175 0 0 


* Accepted. 


London, N.W.—For alterations and additions to No. 
12, Upper Park Road, Hampstead, for F. J. Thairlwall, 
Esq. Mr. Percy A. Boulting, architect, 30 John Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C., :— 


CAs Ooh Me ona od. 5h nd on. an MO OS 
JacobiCleverley- v2. afew eo oo eee 285 oO 
John, Anley.c&;Son ss eee eee 278 oOo 


London, N.E.—For works required to be executed in 
the extension of the existing boiler-house and the pro- 
vision of additional boilers at the workhouse, Sydney 
Road, Homerton, N.E., for the Guardians of Hackney 
Union. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 56 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C. :— 


Watts, Johnson & Co. £2,697 | W. J. Fraser & Co.* £2,420 


W. J. Clark oe ee §62,595 | W. Shurmur 25394 

i Ovattrceueco meer mn eTSAO | Fraser & Fraser 2,237 

Barrett & Power 2,480 | J. Richmond 2,187 
* Accepted. 


London, N.E.—For erection of dormitories, maternity 
wards and other buildings at their Waterloo Road Work- 
house, Bishop's Road, Victoria Park, N.E., for the Bethnal 
Green Board of Guardians. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.:— 


Patnam & Fothering- | W. Lawrence & 


ham or -. £13,423 Sons +» £11,984 
Lamplough «+ 13,179 | Foster Brothers .. 11,972 
W. Shurmur .. + 12,699 | J. Appleby & Sons 11,627 
C. Dearing & Sons 12,599 , W. Smith & Son .. 11,289 
E. Lawrance & Sons 12,350 | H. Wall & Co. TE 275 
J. Shelbourne & Co. 12,300|A.E. Symes .. . 11,175 
Barrett & Power .. 12,250| J. O. Richardson ,. 10,900 
Perry Brothers 12,097 | Watts, Johnson & 
Haydon & Sons II,Q85 Co.,* Limehouse 10,297 


* Provisionally accepted. 


London, §.W.—For the erection of a London Baptist 
Association Church at Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W. 
First portion of scheme, namely, nave,itower, vestries, &c. 
Messrs, George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., & R. Palmer Baines, 
architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. :— 


BAYLIS S, 


WRITE 


TO 


THE ! 


MANUFACTURERS [J 
|. Catalogues 
} free 


FOR 


IRON & WIRE 


FENCING, 


HURDLES, 


RAILING, 


GATES, &c. 


5d CONTINUOUS FENCING 
H IRON STANDARDS. 


Contractor. Est. A. Est.B. Est.C Est.D. Total. 


J. Carmichael .. £4,700 £20 0 £45 £81 o 1846 oO 
Mattock Brothers 4,687 25 0 4I i fo) ae ° 
Johnson & Co. .. 4,611 19\\ 0 4550077) Ol Nase eG 
fee cee . ae 17.70) 44 (77 RO S1085ie o 
enkin O® Jen 3,055. s24nO 76 0 1798 ° 
Holliday & Green- : ane ahah 
wood.. .. .. 3)597 17 10 244 97 30 M3736 «a 
S.J. Scott .. ., 3,552 IQ |O..44 97. 0; \ 3,692 60 
F. Gough & Co... 3,554 17 0 44. 97 0 3.602" a 
J. Garrett & Son 3,530 23 0 42 73°I0 3,068 20 
Sap e 3516 i810 44 97 0 3,656 10 
orden On .. -3,444 13 Oo ° (a) 
Battley, Sons & ; #2 ee oe 
Holness*,,. 3,387 1700) | Ace aan 315230 


* Accepted. 


Nottingham.—For the construction and erection of @ 
new bridge over the canal, Wilford Street, 
for the Works and Ways Committee. 


Mr. Arthur Brown, 
M.LC.E., city engineer :— 


Carter Brothers & Co., Manchester. . £1,575 7 8 
Cross & Cross, Walsall .. .. .. 1,470 0 O 
Heenan & Froude, Ltd., Manchester 1,445 3 5 
E. C. & J. Keay, Ltd., Birmingham . 1,434 0 0 
Constructional Engineering Co., 
Manchester... 1,410 


Westwood & Wrights, Brierley Hill 
W. A. Baker & Co,, Ltd., Newport ., 
A. Handyside & Co., Ltd., Derby 
G,. Taylor & Co, Manchester 
Railway & General Engineering Co., 
Nottingham... |... (aq. sme ree cnn 
J. O. Brettell, Worcester .. .. .. 1,348 
Skipwith & Jones, Manchester., 1,323 = 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby 1,302 
J. Tildesley, Ltd., Willenhall 1,274 
Butterley Co., Ltd., Derby ; 1,237 
Horseley Co., Ltd ,* Tipton ., 1,216 
* Accepted. 
Oxford.—For alterations and additions to Lloyd's 


Cafe, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. Mr. Herbert Quinton, 
architect and surveyor, 22 George Street, Oxford :— 


1,402 
1,397 
1,397 
1,390 


a 


Lal 


OHOUN WD fv pow 
H 
WOnpPON 


OonOoOUW O On 


Brucker Brothers Be eo .. £569 
T. Kingerlee & Sons .. ia) Coors eae EES OS) 
J. Wooldridge my a aa SS 


Pengam (Wales).—For the erection of twenty-five 
houses at Pengam, for the Pengam Building Club. Mr. 
P. V. Jones, P.A.S.I., architect, Hengoed, via Cardiff :— 


J. Morgan, Blaenavon... .. £6,000 0 o 
T. F. Howells, ‘Cardiff 5-5) ees Oe Gunna 
J. H. James, Cardiff... 5.02.) nig saiceomo 
D. Powell, Abertillery (Mon) .. .. 5,100 0 o 
W. Jones, Porth, Rhondda.. .. .. 4,975 0 o 
Davies & Thomas, Ynyshir(Mon) .. 4,937 10 o 
E. Edwards, Pengam .. 2 2.) ;seeayO1G oun 
E. Hughes,* Capel Street, Bargoed.. 4,763 2 6 


* Accepted. 


Wigan.—For the erection of (1) fourteen cottages in 
Ellis Street, and (2) eleven in Eckersley Street, off 
Whelley, for the Corporation :— 
Contract No. 1. 


Birch & Clayton .. .. £2,380 0 
J. Pye, Morecambe .. ae as 25290129 
A. Sharpless. 52? Gace 2,280 Oo 
J.-Dickinson..: (sc: “ste cnet 2,170 0 
J.. Wilson: &:Co.. 5:2 esa 2,163 0 
Darbyshire & Collett* ma cate 2,156 oO 
Contract No, 2. 
Birch & Clayton .. «+ as seein Oo (OME 
J PY@) rie tess. Dec ice a, 10,799 70 
Darbyshire & Collett:. <7) sau On nO! 
J. Dickinson -.. “2.9 uae I,700 O 
J. Wilson & Co.*.. 1,699 10 


* Accepted. ; ‘[Rest of Wigan | 
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TENDERS—cont. 


Nantwich.—For the erection of a residence, with 
stabling, cottage, &c., at Willaston, near Nantwich, for 
Miss Salisbury. Mr. Henry Bushell, architect, 33 New 
Bridge Street, E.C. Quantities by the architect :— 


S. Redhouse ..° .. + .. £4,469 0 O 
J. Harding “oe oe 4.445 13 7 
JeMOLPEY act vue pee e. Mee 4,285 4 6 
J. T. Gresty,* Willaston 4,088 I5 oO 


* Accepted. 


Weymouth,—For constructing a public convenience 
under the esplanade, near the cabmen’s shelter, with the 
necessary sewers, drains, manholes, inspection chambers, 
Adams's sewage lift, fences, &c., for the Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis Urban District Council. Mr. W. B. 
Morgan, borough engineer and surveyor :— 


J. G. Wells & Co., St. Thomas Street .. £1,494 

J. A. Bartlett, Rodwell Works .. .. .. 1,097 

j. Purchase, Victoria. Street «. .. =. -s 1,080 

G. F. Bowring, 87 St. Thomas Street se T3075 

J. T. Whettam, jun.,* Grange Road .. .. 1,070 
* Accepted. 


Coming Events. 


Wednesday Jan. 28. 

NoRTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Mr. 
Ralph Hedley, R.B.A., on ‘‘Sketching in Charcoal,” 
7.30 pm. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Asso- 
ciates’ Meeting)—Mr. J. A. T. Houston on ‘Some 
Cambridge Colleges,” 8 p.m. 

Society or Arts.—Mr. Dixon H. Davies on ‘The 
Cost of Municipal Trading,” 8 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Section). 
—Mr. T. Norman Dinwiddy on “ Poor Law Build- 
ings,” 7.30 p.m. 


Thursday, Jan. 29. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8.30 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
Demonstration on Timber at Messrs. T. & C. Martin, 
Ltd., 82, North Wall, Dublin. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
tTIoN.—Mr. Edward R. Tayloron “ Pottery and Tiles,” 
and Mr. W. Gilbert on ‘“‘ Metal Work,” 6.30 p.m, 


Friday, Jan. 30. 
Roya. InstiruTion.—Prof. W. E. Dalby, M.A,, 
B.Sc., M.I.C.E., on “‘ Vibration Problems in Engineer- 
ing Science,” 9 p.m. 
ART WoRKERS’ GuILD.—Paper on ‘“ Pavements,” 
8 p.m. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Mr. J. R. MacIntosh, B.Sc., on ‘‘ The 
Design of the Electrical Equipment of a Light 
Railway,” 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Jan. 31. 
BuILpeErRs’ FoREMEN’sS ASSOCIATION.—Mr. E. Trent 
on “ Constructional Ironwork as applied to Buildings.” 


Monday, Feb. 2. 

RoyAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
President's Address to Students,: Presentation of 
Prizes. 8 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—Mr. James 
Smithies on ‘“‘ Decorated Metal Work.” 


Tuesday, Feb. 3. 
ociety oF Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. 
Douglas Cockerell on ‘Technical Education ‘in 
connection with the Book-producing Trades,” 8 p.m. 
GLasaow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Smok- 
ing Concert. 


Wednesday, Feb. 4. 

RUSKIN SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth on ‘John Ruskio.” Mr. A. Hunter Craw- 
ford on ‘‘ The Building ofa House”"—II. 7.45 p.m. 

Society oF Arts.—Mr. W. L. H. Hamilton on 
‘* Methods of Mosaic Construction,” 8 p.m. 

NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr, 
Allan Greenwell, F.G.S., A.M.I.C.E., on ‘ Bitumen: 
its application in Architecture and Engineering,” 
7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. — Special 
Meeting of Council at 7 p.m. 


Thursday, Feb. 5. 
SocrETyY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LOoNDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 
CHEMICAL SocietTy.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.—Tech- 
nical Demonstation at Messrs. T. & C. Martin, Ltd., 
82, North Wall, Dubli. 


Friday, Feb. 6. 

GuLasGcow TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
CRAFTSMEN’S Society.— Mr. David Skinner on 
“Construction of Timber Staircases,” 8 p m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Prof. G. Baldwin 
Brown, M.A., on ‘‘ What is the real value of Greek 
Work to the Modern Artist?” 7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — Mr. W. 
Garnet Wernham on “ Calorimetry,” 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Feb. 7. 

GLAsGow AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
CoLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SociEty.— 
Mr. F. J. Rowan, A.M.I.C.E., M.LE.S., on “The 
Science of Steam Generation,” 7.30 p.m. 

BrITIsH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS, 
—Visit to the London Wall Estate Buildings at 3 p.m. 
by permission of Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher. Meeting 
at Carpenters’ Hall at 6 p.m. 7 
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An Archifecliural Causerie. 


Tue horrifying disaster which | 


The Colney 


Hatch Fire. occurred last Tuesday has 


again called the attention of 
the public to the dangers from fire and the 
necessity for careful attention being paid 
to their diminution. 
negligence of all responsible for such a state 
of affairs as at Colney Hatch is not quite 


so typical as the daily press would have us | 


_ suppose, but nevertheless there is a great 
_ want of knowledge with regard to methods 


of fire-prevention displayed by even archi- 
tects, who are perhaps most directly con- 


cerned. Architects are morally responsible | 
af they do not insist upon proper provi- 


sion being made in buildings which house 


duty, architects should know theirs. 


a considerable number of persons. If 


The almost culpable © 


in fever hospitals, with or without iron rail- 
ings, or, if it was necessary to enclose it, the 
walls and floor should have been built of 
brick or concrete walls with side windows 
and an iron and glass roof, which would 
break when a fire occurred and so give a 
vent for the flames and smoke into the open 
air. The trough under the corridor floor 
allowed the fire to rush along. The heating 


| of the buildings to about 60 degs. F. desic- 
| cated the wood, leaving it almost like tinder, 


so that when the fire caught it the progress 
of the flames was not arrested in the slightest, 
and the raising of the floor on_ brick 
foundation walls gave opportunity for the 
air to enter from this ventilating space 
and fan the flames. The pavilions should 
have been kept further apart to prevent fire 
spreading from one to the other across the 
open space. Then the felt which was used 
as a lining to the matchboarding and the 
linoleum on the floors created a black 
nauseating, blinding, suffocating smoke 


_ which hindered the rescuers sorely. Again, 


the exit doors, though large enough to clear 


| the building in ordinary circumstances in 


the local authorities do not know their | 


awful loss of life at Colney Hatch is 


traceable to several causes, which all added | 
together to aggravate the case. 
place, a temporary pavilion should never have — 
It is not sufficient for the | 


been erected. 
great increase in the number of lunatics to 


be pointed to: and for the dilatoriness of the || 
Local Government Board in passing plans | 


to be referred to; that is no excuse for tem- 
porary buildings to be used for seven years, and 
probably for several more if they had not been 
destroyed. Then the buildings were badly 
planned, and proper consideration was not 
given to the materialsemployed. Weshould 
not have thought it possible in this en- 
lightened age for a building housing 330 


_ persons, some very infirm and all mentally 


deficient, to be confined in a series of pavilions 
built of timber framing, covered on the out- 
side with galvanised corrugated iron sheets, 
and matchboarded inside. (roof and walls) 


with pitch-pine, all communicated by a | 
closed-in corridor of similar construction, | 


under which ran the hot-water pipes for 
heating the buildings. As Mr. Edwin T. 


Hall, F.R.1.B.A., pointed out in a letter to | 
the “Times,” the corridor should. have either | 
been an open: covered way, such as is usual | 


In the first | 


The | 


and factories to be efficiently protected, yet 
when it.comes.to their own buildings they 
neglect all this, to save a little expense and 
trouble. Another difficulty was that although 
there were fire ny Aig lo in each ward the 
supply of water from the asylum well was 
not available owing to the pumps being in 
course of repair, and it appears that water 
could not be obtained until it was turned on 
from the Barnet Water Company’s mains. 
The number of firemen engaged at the asylum 
was inadequate, too, for the extent of the 
buildings—namely, sixteen men where 2 500 
patients are housed. 

Sir William Emerson, 
“Times, ;" says >“ Surely some stringent law 
should be passed prohibiting the housing of 
persons (and helpless ones) in buildings con- 
structed on such unsafe principles. | sincerely 
trust that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Institute of Surveyors, and 


writing to the 


| others who really know about building and 


its proper construction, will take steps to 
urge the necessity for legalized inspection 
and prohibition of housing inmates of such 
institutions in non-fireproof structures.” It 
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thirty seconds, were kept locked, the keys 
being in the possession of the night nurses, 
and it never seemed to have occurred to 
those responsible that if a high wall had 
been built round at some safe distance from 
the pavilions there would have been no 
fear of escape, and could have got all out 
if panic bolts had been used. But, to 
cap it all, no automatic sprinklers were 
adopted, as they should have been through- 
out the buildings. These temporary erections 


were built by the Works Department of the | 


London County Council; and though auto- 
matic sprinklers are installed throughout 
their offices, where there is less need, as no 
one sleeps therein at nights, yet at Colney 
Hatch they were absent. These sprinklers 


are brought into action by the agency of the | 


fire itself, and undoubtedly if they had been 
used most of the lives would have been saved. 
How comes it that these plans and arrange- 
ments ‘were passed by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and the Home Secretary? The 
London County Council is particularly strict 
in seeing that temporary buildings shall not 
be erected by private persons where there is 
the slightest danger, and in forcing theatres 


WINTON NEWMAN, ARCHITECT. 


is to be hoped that the suggestion will be 
acted on by these societies. 

Another aspect is touched on by Mr. Edwin 
O, Sachs, the chairman of the Executive, 
British Fire Prevention Committee, when he 
says: “A national interest in fire-prevention 
can only be aroused through the medium of 
the great newspapers of London and the 
provinces, and 1 venture to suggest that if 
the same serious attention were paid by the 
Press to matters of fire-prevention as to the 
question of hygiene, more would be done to 
familiarize the public with the necessary 
precautions and safeguards against fire than 
by any amount of ‘panic legislation.’ If 
the serious aspect of a fire, and the lessons it 
teaches, were dwelt upon by the popular 
Press which reaches the hands of the smaller 
tradesmen, in place of detailed gruesome 
descriptions or sensational ‘revelations,’ this 
alone would be a step in the right direction. 
Public opinion has to be so educated that 
every house-owner or shopkeeper shall pay 
equal attention to safety from fire as to his 
drainage, and it is the Press of this country 
that I principally look to bring about this 
desirable reform.” 
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SOME LESSER 
- LANCASHIRE HALLS. 


By F. H. CHEETHAM. 


ANCASHIRE cannot boast the wealth | 
of architectural interest possessed by 
many of the midland and southern counties 
of England, yet in her own way she has 
much to offer, and the very common idea 
that she is given over entirely to manufac- 
ture and commerce, with all their inartistic 
accompaniments, is far from being the truth. 
Indeed, all this manufacturing energy of | 
Lancashire is to be found in that portion of | 
the county lying south of the river Ribble, | 
and here again it is concentrated in particu- 
lar districts rather than spread over the | 
whole of the land. In this southern part of | 
Lancashire between the Ribble and the | 
Mersey there are yet large tracts of country | 
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entirely given over to agriculture, where | 
much of the old-world spirit of a pre-railway 
England still remains, and where the near 
proximity of the large towns is hardly felt. 

It is in such districts that many of the old 
halls and manor-houses with which Lan- 
cashire was at one time covered are yet to 
beseen. Some of the larger halls have been 
restored and modernised, and are now the 
residences of local families, but the smaller 
houses, where they have been saved from ruin 
and decay, have nearly all been converted 
into farmhouses. 

It is estimated that at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century Lancashire pos- 
sessed about 300 halls and manor-houses, 
great and small. The larger halls have 
received a fair amount of attention from 
local historians, and an architectural descrip- 
tion of the more important of them will 
be found in Mr. Henry Taylor’s excellent 
book on “Old Halls in Lancashire 
and Cheshire.” Some of the most 
interesting of these, however, being 
private residences, are practically 
inaccessible to the architectural 
student, to whom they.would be so 
great a delight. He is perforce 
constrained, therefore, to remain 
content in too many cases with a 
paper knowledge of these old 
houses, or a glimpse of their | 
chimneys over the tree-tops. 

The smaller halls, however, are 
usually much more accessible. They 
were very much more numerous 
than the larger halls, and were 
occupied principally by the yeo- 
men—the middle class of their day. 
Many of these houses now lie 
close to the road, and in nota 
few cases the good nature of the 
farmer or his wife will allow the 
really interested visitor to examine 
the house at his leisure. This, 
however, must not be depended 
upon. 

The amount of attention which has 


* 


been devoted to the larger houses hasnever been 
given to these lesser halls. This is the greater 
pity, as many of them are in sucha condition 
that to keep them standing they are in con- 
stant need of repair, and such repairs when 
carried out for the convenience of the tenan 
generally result in the introduction of “ im- 
provements” that gradually obliterate all 
the distinctive features of the original build- 
ing. The county histories, if mentioning 
these smaller houses at all, are content to” 
merely record their existence. But a large 
number of them are not even referred 
to. ‘. 
How many of the 300 halls that existed 
in Lancashire 300 years ago now remain 
has never, I believe, been ascertained. 
great many of them, having been constructed 
wholly in wood and plaster, wentto decay; 
others were pulled down; and those that 
are left to us are, therefore, the houses of 
superior construction—those built, if not 
wholly of stone or brick, at any rate on a 
brick or stone basement. 
In that part of South-west Lancashire 
which lies west of a line drawn from Preston 
in the north to Warrington in the south are- 
many such houses. With the exception of 
Liverpool and its environs, nearly the whole 
of this part of the country is open agricul 
tural land. Three hundred years ago 1 
consisted of a very large proportion of low. 
swampy ground interspersed with woods and ~ 


what isolated population. 
town of Ormskirk stands in the centre of 
this district, and the country round offers 
many points of interest to those of an anti- 
quarian turn of mind. There are some 
interesting churches (Ormskirk, Halsall, 
Sefton) and there are some of the larger 
halls (Speke and Rufford) included within — 
this area, but its chief interest lies, perhaps. 
in the number of the smaller halls that still’ 
remain. 

‘Nearly all of these are now used as farm- — 
houses, although the first of the four of 
which this article treats does not at present 
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fall under that description. Lydiate may, 
indeed, claim to be more than a “smaller 
hall.” It has been at one time a house of 
considerable importance, and can boast of 
having had its history written in an exhaus- 
tive quarto volume. Lydiate is situated 
about nine miles north of Liverpool, and the 
hall now stands with its principal front 
facing the high road from Liverpool to 
Southport. The building isnow unoccupied, 
and has become sadly dilapidated. Some 
repairs have been attempted by the owner, 
but in so ignorant a manner has the work 
been done that all lovers of the old house 


can only deplore the havoc that has been | 


wrought. Fortunately this new work is at 
the back of the house. Which is the sadder 
spectacle, the front in decay or the back 
restored, it would be difficult to say. 

Lydiate Hall was erected, or perhaps a 
former house was enlarged, by Lawrence 
Ireland at the end of the fifteenth century. 
The original plan was that of a quadrangle, 
the buildings enclosing a spacious court. 
The present remains consist of the west and 
parts of the north and south sides, giving it 
the air and effect of a centre with two 
wings. The latter have been restored in 


brickwork. The house is erected on a base- | 


ment of stone, and is constructed in wood 
and plaster. ‘“ Prior to 1760,” we are told, 
“when it was in a more perfect state, it 
presented a fine specimen of the domestic 
architecture of the Middle Ages; a part of 
the north side and east front, with the 
principal entrance, was then standing. Sub- 


sequently, in consequence of the roof being — 
dilapidated, they were taken down by order | 


of the late Henry Blundell, Esq., of Ince 
Blundell (the then owner). This event he 
ever afterwards deeply regretted.” 

In each angle of what is now the east 
front, but which formerly faced the court- 
yard, are projecting compartments with 
gables. The ground-floor is lighted by a 
continuous series of windows’ which extend 
its full length. The porch in the northern 
angle has been modernised by covering the 
oak moulded and chamfered 
lintels with pilasters and panels. 
done in the eighteenth century. 

The internal arrangements followed the 
usual plan of a central great hall, with the 
kitchen and offices at one end and the living 
rooms at the other. There was the raised 


This was 


dais-with canopy over and a passage through | 


the house opposite the porch. Built in the 


wil i} 


jambs and | 


HURLESTON HALL, NEAR 


_ reign of Henry VII., the great hall has not an 


open-timber roof, but a flat ceiling, which 
forms the floor of a chamber above. The 
hall is 32ft. long, 18ft. wide and i1ft. high. 
The ceiling is ornamented with massive oak 


| beams and joists, and the canopy over the 


high table is elaborately carved in thirty-six 
panels. 

The building was for a long time used as 
a farmhouse, and underwent so many changes 


during its occupation that it requires close | 


inspection to recognise its original features. 
The ancient gallery over the great hall was 
used for a long time as a chapel for the 
Roman Catholics of the neighbourhood, its 
use for that purpose only being discontinued 
when the present handsome church which 
stands nearly opposite the Hall was built. 
Unfortunately, there is now no getting inside 
Lydiate Hall, and the visitor must be content 
with an examination of its exterior features. 

Lydiate is about four miles south-west of 


ORMSKIRK, LANCASHIRE. 


Ormskirk. Two miles or less from the old 
market town on the other side in the direction 
of Southport lies Hurleston Hall, an interest- 
ing old house with a centre portion of wood 
and plaster and brick wings. Said to date 
from the reign of Edward VI., the great Hall 
has the appearance of a rather earlier date, 
the roof having been open-timbered. A floor 
has been introduced later, but the ornamental 
roof principals as now seen in the rooms 
upstairs leave little doubt as to the great 
hall at Hurleston having been formerly a 
noble apartment. It is now a prosaic farm- 
kitchen, with a modern kitchen range in 
place of the old open fireplace. Like Lydiate, 
the house has undergone so many changes 
that what was its original appearance is 
something of a problem. Nowa farm-house, 
it has lost all the distinctive features of a 
gentleman’s dwelling. It stands a long way. 
back from the road, amid a clump of trees 
and is therefore little seen. As at Lydiate, 
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the timber front faces east, but is away from 
the road. When these houses were built 
they must have been quite isolated, as the 
present highways are entirely modern. The 
great hall at Hurleston measures 30ft. by 
roft. and has originally had a fine bay 
window oft. square. This bay is now a 
store-room and its mullioned window is 
bricked up. Not content with bricking up 
the old lights, the builder has cut away one 
of the mullions and inserted a modern sash 
window. Apart fromits east front, Hurleston 


its old roof of stone slabs. 


manner. All the old windows have been 
bricked up and wide modern sashes inserted, 
and where the timber on the east front has 
gone past repair the plasterer and painter 
have not hesitated to “restore” 
original appearance. All the quatrefoils are 
thus painted on plaster. Hurleston is 
picturesque in its decay, but its great interest 


is in the architectural problem that an | 


examination of the house presents. 
Mawdesley Hall lies in an out-of-the-way 
district about ten miles south of Preston. 
In plan it is very similar to Hurleston, and 
has the same feature of the black and white 
central portion facing east. It is, however, 
of much later date, the great hall (the oldest 
portion of the house) being supposed to have 
been built by Robert Mawdesley, who died 
in 1659. The south wing is built in red 
sandstone with yellow stone dressings and 
quoins. This wing has a very pronounced 
Renaissance character, the windows having 
corbelled sills, architraves and keystones. 
The north wing is built in brick, but the 
front wall is now entirely covered with 
ivy. The roofs are covered with stone slabs 
and are hipped back from the wings with very 
good effect. The recessed timber portion is 
in two storeys, the upper one projecting and 
carried by carved brackets and a plaster cove. 
Unfortunately here, as at Hurleston, a great 
deal of this timberwork is sham, being, no 
doubt, a restoration in paint of the original 
design. What is most pleasing about the 
exterior-of Mawdesley Hall is. the. delightful 
colour of the building. The combination of 
“black and white,” red and yellow stone, red 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY E. 


brick, green ivy, and grey stone slates is 
beautiful in the extreme. 

The great hall is at present 21ft. long by 
17ft. 6in. wide, but has probably been oft. 
longer. The walls are panelled in oak, and 
the fireplace has over it an interesting stone 
panel on which are carved the Mawdesley 
arms and the date 1655. On the mantel- 
piece below is the date 1625. 


of two shafts, the lower portion of which is, 


| however, whitewashed. Mawdesley Hall is 
Hall is built entirely of brick and preserves | 
It is a “house of | 
seven gables,” and has besides a fine brick | 
chimney which batters in a very ingenious | 


more strikingly situated than either Lydiate 
or Hurleston. It stands on the top of an 
outcrop of red sandstone rock overlooking 
the road, and was originally approached 
directly from the road up a rocky incline 
and a flight of ten stone steps. These steps 
and the built-up wall of the garden in front 
of the house form a very picturesque feature. 
A circular recess at the top of the steps bears 
a stone with the initials R. M. and the date 
1653. 

Of an entirely different character from 
Lydiate, Hurleston, or Mawdesley, is Carr 
House, near Much Hoole, the reputed re- 
sidence of Jeremiah Horrocks, the astronomer. 
Carr House is built entirely in brick with 
stone dressings, and has suffered less extern- 
ally than most of the old houses of the 
district. The roof, it is true, is covered with 
modern blue slates, which are a poor sub- 
stitute for the stone slabs that no doubt were 
originally there; and one of the mullioned 
windows has been bricked up. But no 
square sashes have been inserted, and for this 
mercy we can forgive the removal of the old 
leaded panes. The feature of the house is 
the boldly projecting porch which rises in a 
third storey above the roof of the house. 
The:redness of the brickwork is relieved by a 
large diaper pattern in blue bricks over the 
whole front of the house. After the weather- 
ing of nearly three hundred years the pattern 
is not at all obtrusive, as it very well may 
have been at one time, and in a photograph 
it does not show at all. The main front 
here faces south. The history of Carr House 
is carved in stone over the doorway :— 
“Thomas Stones of London, haberdasher, and 
Andrew Stones of Amsterdam,-merchant, hath 
builded this house of their own charges and 
giveth the same unto their. brother John 


The back of: 
| the house shows a rather good stone chimney 
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Stones, anno domini 1613. Laus.” ‘The 
latter part of the inscription is curiously 
broken by the head of the doorway. 

The upper rooms were formerly panelled 
in oak, and so remained till the middle 
of the last century, when the panelling 
was removed to Bank Hall, an adjoin- 
ing residence. The walls are now quite 
bare. 

Quite apart from its architectural interest, 
Carr House deserves notice as being the 
reputed residence of Jeremiah Horrocks at 
the time when he discovered the transit of 
Venus in 1639. Horrocks was then curate at 
Hoole. The church is about half a mile 
away, and there is nothing improbable in 
the conjecture that Horrocks lodged in the 
house of Mr. Stones during his curacy. A 
former rector of Hoole used to please himself 
in thinking that the centre room on the first 
floor with the bay window over the porch 
was that in which Horrocks observed the 
passing of the shadow. 

The above-named halls are only four, 
taken almost at random from a large 
number of interesting old houses in the south- 
west portion of Lancashire between the 
rivers Ribble and Mersey. Baines, in his’ 
well-known history of the county, dismisses 
Lydiate, Mawdesley and Carr House with 
something like four lines apiece, and to 
Hurleston he devotes but two lines. Since 
his day, however, local antiquarian research 
has given a good deal of information to the 
world about some of these old houses in the 
pages of the “Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire,” to 
various papers in which as well as to 
his own observation the present writer is 
indebted. 


The new Parish Church of All Saint’s, 
Cardiff, was opened last week. The old 
church was built over fifty years ago in 
another part of the parish, but the community 
ultimately became almost completely Roman 
Catholic. In 1899 the building was disposed 
of to the Great Western Railway Company, 
who have now adapted it for the purpose of 
an electric light generating. station, utilising 
the spire as a chimney stack. The new 
church has been built at a cost of £3,000. 
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THE LEGAL RIGHTS 
AND LIABILITIES OF 
ARCHITECTS AND 
SUR VEY ORS.* 


RICHARDSON, Solicitor, 
1879, 


By H. H. 
Clement’s Inn Prizeman, 
Hon. M.S.A. 


T may with safety be stated that neither 
architects nor surveyors have any rights 
‘or liabilities simply as such. They do not, 
like members of the legal or medical pro- 
fessions, require any legal qualification to 
practise. They are not subject to any legal 
restrictions or regulations as to their pro- 
fessional conduct or remuneration. Any 
person, however ill-qualified, may set up and 
practise as an architect or surveyor, or as 
both, and if, being so ill-qualified, he can 
induce the public to employ him, so much 
the better for him and so much the worse for 
the public. It is true that as some pro- 
tection and guarantee for the public, as well 
as in the interests of the respective professions 
and for the mutual benefit of their members, 
societies of architects and surveyors have 
been formed, and have framed rules as to 
professional etiquette and remuneration, but 
these rules only bind the members as a con- 
dition of membership. They have no bind- 
ing legal effect whatever. 


What then are the rights and liabilities 


proper for our present consideration? They 
will be found for the most part to depend 
upon the law of agency, and upon the 
position in which the architect or surveyor 
is so frequently placed as the agent of the 
employer or building owner in superintend- 
ing works to be carried out for such employer 
or building owner under what is known as 
a building contract. Attention may here be 


drawn to the fact that a very great part, if 


not the greater part, of all-legal problems 
and complications in matters and between 
persons, of every kind, arise from 

This Law and Position of Agency. 

Disputes or litigation between two indi- 
viduals or parties not complicated by any 
question of agency on the part of either of 
them or of any other parties are usually of 
a more or less simple character. Such dis- 
putes or litigation are most frequently upon 
some simple question of contract, the point 
being whether there was any and what con- 
tract, whether there has been a breach of it, 
and what is the legal right or remedy in 
respect of such breach, and in such cases the 
question is usually one of evidence rather 
than law. So it is with simple questions 
between architects or surveyors and other 
persons directly and apart from questions of 
agency. If I employ an architect to prepare 
me a pian or a surveyor to measure up a 
piece of land or get out some other quantities, 
and he performs the work with the skill 
reasonably to be expected, he is entitled to 
be paid the stipulated or reasonable remuner- 
ation, and upon his being so paid the 
transaction is at an end. Such a simple 
transaction is in all respects similar to a 
bargain made, for example, with a portrait- 


painter to paint a portrait. I may not like | 


or use the plan prepared for me; I may not 
like the portrait, and may prefer to hang it 
in the back bedroom, or with its face to the 
wall, but if it has been done with such 
reasonable skill as aforesaid Iam bound to 
pay for it. If the usual transactions with 
architects or surveyors were of this simple 
nature there would hardly be more occasion 
to consider the rights and liabilities incident 
to the practice of these professions than there 
would be to consider those of portrait- 
painters, photographers or the like. Such, 
however, is very far from being the case. 
The terms of their employment usually 
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involve not only the designing or suggestion 
of works, but their supervision of the works 
designed or suggested whilst in progress for 
the purpose of seeing that they are duly 
executed in accordance with the plans and 
specifications. This brings them into rela- 
tion with other parties, and it is this re- 


lationship which gives rise to so many | 


of the rights and liabilities proposed to be 
considered. 

It appears from the foregoing introduction 
that the particular rights and liabilities so 
to be considered usually arise under what 
are known as building contracts, or contracts 
of the like nature, and that the chief of them 
are incident to the position of the architect 
or surveyor as the agent of the employer. 
Those familiar with such contracts are aware 
that, in addition to his position as agent, the 
architect or surveyor is, for the prevention of 
disputes, invested with certain judicial or 
arbitrative functions which give rise to other 
rights and liabilities to be considered in their 
due place. Having thus outlined the scope 
of the address and the subjects for considera- 
tion, I now propose to deal with those 


subjects in detail and under the following | 


heads, that is to say :— 

(1) The proper qualifications of the archi- 
tect or surveyor. 

(2) The position of the architect or surveyor 


under simple contracts of employment not — 


involving or apart from questions of agency. 
(3) The position of the architect or surveyor 
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as agent of the employer under building 
contracts or the like; and 
_ (4) The position of the architect or surveyor 
in his quasi-judicial capacity or as arbitrator 
under building contracts or the like. 

Proper Qualifications. 

Ihave used the term proper qualifications 
advisedly, for it has already been seen that 
no qualification is legally necessary. If, 
therefore, they do the work so badly or 
carelessly as to indicate lack of the required 
skill, they will be unable to recover remunera- 
tion for it, and might be made liable for 
damages should loss or injury result from 
negligent or unskilful work. I believe that 
in France an architect has been held 
criminally liable for the death of a man 
killed by the fall of a building owing to 
its defective design; and thoughI am not 
aware of any such case in England circum- 
stances could be conceived in which under 
the English Criminal Law a negligent archi- 
tect could be so made liable. As regards. 
the matters in which skili or knowledge is. 
required to make a competent architect or 
surveyor they may be generally stated as 
follows, that is to say :— 

(a) Skill in the preparation of plans, 
drawings or designs suitable for the par- 
ticular work to be executed; or, in the case 
of surveyors, skill in the measurement or 
surveying of land or in suggesting plans or 
ideas for the development thereof. 

(b) Knowledge of the materials to be used 
and of the proper application or use of such 
materials, 

(c) Knowledge of Building Acts and the 


_ requirements of local authorities, and of the 


law as to light and air, support or other 
easements. : 

If through ignorance or neglect of any 
of these matters the work designed or 
suggested should prove to be impracticable 
or jail, that would be evidence of such want 
of proper skill on the part of the architect or 
surveyor as to disentitle him to remunera- 
tion. But although persons undertaking to 
do work requiring certain skill impliedly 
guarantee that they have such skill, yet if 
an employer deliberately employs for the 
carrying out of important works requiring 
high and special skill a person whom he 
knows has not enjoyed a practice likely to 


| give him the requisite experience and know- 


ledge, he would not in the absence of special 
guarantee or representations of sufficient 
knowledge and experience be entitled to 
recover damages from the architect or surveyor 
in the event of the work proving unsatis- 
factory (see Macassey and Straham on Civil 
Engineers, pp 36 and 37, and the case of 
Henry and Belfast Board of Guardians, cited 
on Pp. 39). : 

As regards requirements (a) and (b) little 
more need be said. What is expected of 
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architects and surveyors in these respects is 
pretty generally understood. 

As regards (c), it is obvious that a lack of 
acquaintance with statutory or local require- 
ments or with the rights of adjoining or 
neighbouring owners may render a plan or 
suggested works, however otherwise excellent, 
impracticable and useless; and it is therefore 
of the utmost importance that architects and 
surveyors should be thoroughly familiar with 
such requirements and rights. 

In this connection it may be pointed out 
how important it is to architects and sur- 
veyors, in their own interests, to know what 
contracts—in order to be binding—-require to 
be in writing under the Statute of Frauds, 
and what require to be under seal. Under 
the Statute of Frauds contracts relating to 
land, and also contracts the performance of 
which must necessarily extend beyond a year, 
require to be in writing, signed by the party 
to be charged, and contracts with, corpora- 
tions require generally to be under seal ; and 
architects and surveyors in dealing with cor- 
porations should therefore be on their guard 
against relying on memoranda or writings 
merely signed by an officer of the cor- 
poration. 

Position of Architect under Contract. 

Passing to a consideration of the position 
under simple contracts not involving or 
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apart from questions of agency, the architect 
or surveyor stands in the position of a skilled 
servant, and in it he will be expected to 
possess and properly display such skill and 
knowledge as has been already indicated, 
and moreover to perform the duties he under- 
takes with such care, attention and fidelity 
as to free him from any charge of negligence. 
The simplest cases of such position and 
employment are those where the architect or 
surveyor is employed to prepare plans or 
designs, or make suggestions for works with- 
out reference to the question by whom such 
works are to be carried out, or superintended, 
or whether they are to be carried out at all. 
The simple bargain in such cases is—stipu- 
lated work to be done with proper skill on 
one part, and the stipulated or a reasonable 
payment therefore on the other. 


One cr two points, applicable alike to 
such simple contracts of employment and to 
contracts involving agency, may be rapidly 
noticed. As already stated, the contract may 
be for a period of employment greater than 
a year, and so may require to be in writing 
under the Statute of Frauds, signed by the 
party to be charged. It may be with a 
corporation, and so require, generally, to be 
under seal The plans, designs or sugges- 
tions may be ordered for the approval of 
the employer, and, if this is clear, nothing is 
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payable for them unless they are approved 
or at any rate used (see Moffat v. Dickson, 
22 1. ]s0G:p-200: 

They may be sent in in response to an in- 
vitation to compete, in which case, unless 
remuneration is offered by the terms of the 
invitation to unsuccessful competitors, they 
will not be entitled to any unless their plans or 
designs are actually made use of. Under this 
head the question of ownership of plans and 
designs may be considered. Does the em- 
ployer, when employing an architect or 
surveyor in the usual way, purchase the 
plans, drawings or designs, or only the use of 
them for the purposes of the designed works ? 
It was formerly considered that by the 
custom of the profession the latter was the 
case, and that the drawings remained the 
property of the architect, notwithstanding 
payment. The contrary, however, appears 
to be now settled by the case of Ebdy vy. 
Gowan (Times of July 7th, 1870), and what- 
ever may be said with respect to the owner- 
ship of plans prepared for the purposes of 
works to be carried out under the superin- 
tendence of the architect, it is impossible to 
‘doubt that where an architect is simply em- 
ployed to prepare a plan or design without 
more and without definite agreement to the 
contrary, the plan or design would, upon 
payment therefor, be as much the property of 
the employer as a portrait ordered to be 
painted for him and duly paid for. If the 
effect of the bargain is to give the property or 
the plans to the employer, it is clear that he 
can use them for any purpose he pleases, and 
need not confine their use to the purpose 
for which they were originally prepared or 
intended. 

The contract between the employer and an 
architect or surveyor is a personal one, and 
the employer is entitled to have the work 
done or superintended by the architect or 
surveyor personally. Consequently the death 
of the architect or surveyor terminates the 
contract, though that of the employer does 
not necessarily do so, and his executors may 
under the contract be entitled to have it 
carried out for the benefit of the employer’s 
estate. Should the architect or surveyor die 
before the completion of the work, and 
before any payment has become due forit, he 
would not, in the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, beable to recover any payment, but 
if his services had been retained at asalary he 
could recover so much of the salary as had 
become due at the date of the death (see 
Stubbs v. The Holyhead Railway Co., L.R. 
Pp pcoccy bys 

Apart from the strict practice of their 
respective professions, architects and sur- 
veyors may, like other professional persons, 
be employed to give evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Committees or the lke in support 
or in opposition to some particular measure — 
or to give expert evidence in a court of law. 
In such cases they are of course entitled to be 
paid proper fees, having regard to their 
standing and reputation. They are also in 
practice frequently employed as valuers, and 
although as before stated they are not in 
their ordinary professional capacity hedged 
about by legislation, yet ifthey act as valuers 
or appraisers it appears that they should take 
out qualifying licences therefore under 46 
Geo. III., c. 42, ss. 4 and 7; or 809 Vict. c. 76, 
sec, L: 

As regards protection from libel or slander, 
architects and surveyors have, of course, the 
like rights and remedies as other people. It 
would be libellous to write and slanderous to 
say of an architect or surveyor that he was 
incompetent, or that he had not sufficient 
skill, knowledge or experience for the carrying 
out of any work undertaken by him (see 
Botterell v. Whitehead, 42 L.T., N.S. 588). 

Liabilities as Agents. 

With this summary survey of the rights of 
architects and suryeyors as skilled servants, 
we can now proceed to consider the more 
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important question of their rights and 
liabilities as agents or otherwise under build- 
ing contracts or the like. These come under 
heads (3) and (4) above mentioned. First then 
we deal with head (3), that is to say, the 
position and authority of the architect or 
‘surveyor as agent of the employer. The 
owner having satisfied himself that a building 
or work erected or done in accordance with 
the prepared plans or designs will be what 
he wants, employs a builder or contractor so 
to erect or do it and an architect or surveyor 
to see that it isso erected or done. He thus 
constitutes the architect or surveyor his agent 
for the purpose of seeing the desired work 
carried out. Now agency is of two kinds. 
A man may appoint another to be his 
agent simply for some particular purpose or 
purposes—as in the case of an agent or 
attorney appointed to execute some particular 
deed or deeds, or to give receipts in some 
particular matters. In such cases the person 
‘to whom the deed is to be executed or the 
receipts given must see that the agent has 
that particular power, otherwise he may find 
that the principal is not bound. He cannot 
rely upon the mere word of the agent that he 
has the professed power. On the other hand, 
he may appoint someone to be his general 
agent to do all such things as may be 
necessary or proper for some purpose or 
undertaking. In such cases the authority 
given is an authority to act in a certain 
capacity for all the purposes of the under- 
taking in question. A person put forward 
to act as such general agent can bind his 
principal by all acts within the scope of his 
employment, although the principal may 
have privately limited his authority in ‘par- 
ticular matters. The position of the architect 
or surveyor under a building contract is one 
of general agency, and his position as such 
general agent as appears from the leading 
case of Kimberley v. Dick, L.R. 13, Eq. 1, or 
where, in connection with the question of 
the character in which the architect was to 
be considered under the term of a building 
contract. “I am of opinion that I must 
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treat Mr. White (the architect) as the agent 
of Mr. Dick (the building owner) generally, 
for all purposes connected with this building, 
and that without any limitation as to price 
or anything else.” The decision of the case 
upon the point is thus summarised by Mr. 


‘Roscoe in his useful digest of building 


cases: “The architect is the agent of the 
employer generally for all purposes connected 
with the structure of which he has prepared 
plans, and the erection of which he is to 
superintend.” 

The general principle is thus laid down 
and established. The bearings of it lie “in 
the application of it,” that is to say, when 
any question arises as to the employer’s 
liability for the acts or orders of the architect 
or surveyor, such question will usually be found 
to depend upon whether such act or order was 
in fact within the scope of the general 
authority given. 

If an agent falsely represents that he has 
an authority which he has not, and thereby 
induces another person to act on the faith of 
his representation, that is a fraud for which 
if the person so induced to act is thereby 
injured he could recover damages (see Randall 
v. Tvimen, 18 C.B. 786). Ofcourse, as between 
himself and his employer simply, the position 
of the architect or surveyor under a building 
contract is still that of a skilled servant, and 
the same skill, knowledge and care requisite 
in the preparation of the design must con- 
tinue to be shown in the superintendence of 
the work, and for any neglect of his duty in 
this respect the architect or surveyor might be 
made liable. Questions as to the extent of 
the architect’s or surveyor’s authority under a 
building contract most frequently arise in 
respect of the following matters, viz. :— 

(a) Alterations and deviations from plans. 

(b) Extra work. 

©) Authority to employ quantity surveyor ; 
an 

(d) Certificate. 

In properly drawn building contracts all 
these matters are varefully provided for, and, 
in so far as they are so, the rights and 
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liabilities of the parties will be determined 
by reference to the particular provisions. In 
the absence of special provision the authority 
of the architect as the general agent of the 
employer does not extend so as to entitle him 
to permit any alterations or a deviation from 
the accepted plans, or to order any extra 
work to be done. If, therefore, he permits or 
orders any such alterations or extra work, he 
will not thereby bind the employer, and may 
render himself personally liable to the con- 
tractor. Of course, in all these cases the un- 
authorized order may be accepted and ratified 
by the employer, but architects and surveyors 
will be well advised to avoid any risk by 
keeping well within the bounds of their 
general authority as limited or extended by 
the contract, and in the event of anything 
appearing desiiable to be done, but of doubt- 
ful authority, to obtain clear written direc- 
tions and authority for the execution of any 
alterations or extra work. 

It is usually provided that no extra work 
shall be done without a written order of the 
architect, and in such a case a written order 
is a condition precedent to payment for such 
work, and its mere inclusion in an interim 
certificate will not prevent the employer from 
objecting to payment on final adjustment. 
(See Tharsus Sulphur, &c., Co. v. McElroy, 
3 App. Cas., 1040.) 

It is necessary to keep in view the position 
of the architect or surveyor as agency and 
the main principles of the law of agency, viz., 
that the agent must not exceed the limits of 
his authority, otherwise the principal will 
not be bound, and that persons dealing with 
the agent must be satisfied that he has the 
authority he claims, either under the instru- 
ment of his appointment or as coming within 
the scope of authority as general agent for 
the purpose in hand. 

As regards (c), it does not appear to have 
been anywhere laid down that power to 
employ a quantity surveyor comes within the 
scope of the architect’s authority simply as 
agent of the employer under a building con- 
tract, and his right to do so, if it exists, 
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appears to depend upon custom. (See Moon 


v. Witney Union Guardians, 3 Bing, N.C. | 


814.) 

ti) Certificates. The position of the archi- 
tect or surveyor with respect to the giving or 
withholding of certificates is of the highest 
importance, and may be regarded from the 
point of view of the architect or surveyor— 
(1) as skilled servant; (2) as agent of the 
employer; and (3) as arbitrator. As skilled 
servant he must have and use the skill neces- 
sary to show that the work certified for has 
been properly done, and failure in this respect 
will amount to negligence for which he will 
be lable to his employer. 

(2). As agent of the employer he must act 
in his interest without collusion or any other 
surreptitious dealing. 

(3) As arbitrator he must honestly and 
impartially exercise the quasi-judicial func- 
tions entrusted to him. 

In granting or withholding certificates the 
architect’s conduct (apart from collusion or 
fraud) cannot be impugned, and his decision 
is final. But wilfully to certify work to be 
done when it is not done is a fraud upon the 
employer, for which he would be liable, and 
collusively to withhold a certificate properly 
due would be a fraud upon the contractor. 
But mere negligence or want of skill in 
granting or withholding a certificate is not 
sufficient ground for impeaching the certifi- 
cate, though, as regards the employer whose 
skilled servant he is, negligence in grantinga 
certificate for work not properly done would 
render the architect or surveyor liable. 

The almost autocratic power put into the 
hands of the architect under the usual terms 
of a building contract has often been alleged 
as a ground of complaint on the part of the 
builder or contractor—whether such com- 
plaint is just, or what alterations likely to be 
accepted are proposed, would be fitting and 
interesting subjects for discussion in a paper 
on the rights and liabilities of builders and 
contractors. Suffice it to say here that, owing 
to competition, the employer is generally in 
a position to dictate his terms, and that, from 
the point of view of the architect or surveyor, 
he very naturally claims, not only as agent 
of the employer but in the interests of his 
own reputation, to be put into a position 
which will enable him to see that the works 


designed by his skill are not jeopardized by | 
| stated that Stevens’s original model of the 


any want of skill or care or honesty on the 
part of those employed to carry them out. 
Even-handed justice to the contractor must 
be what no doubt in the vast majority of 
cases is found—the fairness, integrity and 
high-mindedness of those into whose hands 
these powers are put. 

This brings us to the last of our four heads, 
namely (4). The position of the architect in 
his judicial capacity or as arbitrator. This, 
as has been seen, arises to some extent in 
connection with the question of certificates, 
but what is here more specially referred to is 


the position of the architect or surveyor as | 


dispute preventer. If it is clear from the 
contract that the parties have agreed that he 
shall so act, they must be taken to have 
conferred upon him a judicial eapacity. 

His decision is final, unless some appeal is 
provided, and cannot be impeached for want 
of proper care or skill or upon any ground 
but that of fraud. Nor must he do or be 
party to anything which would interfere 
with the proper impartiality of his position. 
Upon this point there is an interesting 
decision—that of Kemp v. Rose, 1 Giff. 258, 
where an architect having undertaken to his 
employer that the cost of the proposed work 
should not exceed a certain sum, it was held 
that he did not possess a sufficiently un- 
biased mind to make his decision against 
the contractor just and conclusive. 

The above survey will suffice to show the 
general principles upon which questions 
relating to ‘such positions must be decided, 
that is to say, the principles applicable to 


| respect of his 


| beside the mark. 


the relationship of (a) employer and skilled 
servant; (b) principal and agent and scope 
of agent’s authority; and (c) arbitrator 
and disputants. Many interesting subsidiary 
questions remain to be considered, such, for 
instance, as the position and right of appoint- 
ment of clerks of the works, the particular 
duties of quantity surveyors, the position 
of architects or surveyors with respect to 
questions of light and air, or the like. These, 
however, do not give rise to any different 
tights or liabilities, and are sufficient in 
themselves for independent papers. 


THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


| ire controversy over the completion of 

this monument which we reviewed in 
our last issue still continues, but shows 
already definite signs of exhaustion. This 
may be attributed to the conciliatory dis- 
position shown by the Executive Committee 
and its expressed determination to adhere as 
closely as possible both in form and spirit 
to Stevens’s design, but much more to a 
powerful letter in the “Times” from Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., which is practically 


| a plea for fair-play for a brother-sculptor. 


Mr. Thornycroft says :— 

“Now that a detinite arrangement has been 
arrived at regarding the completion of the 
Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s, and 
that a sculptor has been appointed to carry it 


| out, the only thing of importance is that the | 


work may be done with a proper and com- 
plete reverence for the existing, though un- 


finished, handiwork of the sculptor Alfred | 


Stevens. As explained in a letter in your 
issue of the 24th, there is ample material to 


indicate how the master would have finished | 


the work; and, indeed, it would seem that 


| not much further modelling is required—the 
| less, of course, the better—before the work 


could be placed in the. bronze-founder’s 
hands. I am confident that the more the 
appointed sculptor sinks his own individuality 
and leaves the work of Stevens intact, rough 
though it be, the more he will gain the 
fellow-craftsmen and, no 
doubt, of the committee who has entrusted 
the work to him. It is satisfactory to see it 


equestrian statue shall remain untouched, so 
that all interested in the monument may see 
before the casting into bronze takes place 
how far this model has been adhered to in 


| the model prepared for the bronze-founder.” 


The sentiment of this letter will appeal to 
all impartially-minded people. Now that the 
Committee has stated that Mr. Tweed’s 
model will be exhibited, together with the 
models and drawings prepared by Stevens, 
before casting, it is obvious to an unbiased 


| mind that present criticism is not only useless 


but in questionable taste. Mr. Spielmann is 
not, however, deterred from another attempt 
to prove Mr. Tweed’s unfitness for the work 
entrusted to him, a course that is all 
Whether Mr. Tweed is 
capable or not will be amply apparent when 
his model is prepared. His position as a 
sculptor cannot be decided by the number of 
times he has exhibited at the Academy. 
Mr. Spielmann exposes the hollowness of the 
agitation when he says: “ But it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the whole scheme of the 
secret committee as now developed will be 
vetoed by Government, not in the interests 
of the present case only but also as a 
valuable precedent to stamp on the intrigues 
of any future cabal that may seek, from any 
motive, to meddle with national property 
and to delude the custodians into falling in 
with their plans.” Mr. Spielmann’s interest 
in the Royal Academy as an official com- 
mission bureau thus appears to be much 
greater than his interest in Stevens’s monu- 


ment. His attitude will discount the value 
of any criticism he may have to offer when 
the model is exhibited. 

Unfortunately, since the appearance of 
Mr. Spielmann’s second letter Sir Edward 
Poynter has thought fit to join in the attack 
on Mr. Tweed. It is a deplorable position ; 
it reveals the existence of a split in the 
Academic ranks; it places the President in 
the undignified position of attacking a 
younger artist of less position, and it reveals 
no new point of any importance. Referring 
to Mr. Tweed, Sir Edward, while regretting 
the impossibility of keeping his name out 
of the controversy, says of him, “ He is not 
widely known to fame, but a test by which 
we may judge of his capacity to take up 
Alfred Stevens’s unfinished masterpiece is the 
work which has been somewhat ostenta- 
tiously put forward—the statue of Mr, 
Rhodes,” 

“Lord Leighton stated, says the President, 
‘that the artist should be a man whose 
genius will carry him worthily through such 
a task, and whose reverence for the name of 
Stevens will ensure that close: adherence to 
the leading lines and features of the first 
design which the public voice would 
demand.’ Can it be affirmed that these 
requirements for the execution of a great 
work are, tosay the least, conspicuous in 
Mr. Tweed’s statue ?” 

The President then quotes a “ Times” 
leader of April 12th, 1892, in which Stevens’s 
work is described in words which everyone 
must recognise as most just and apposite: 
“The Wellington monument is by consent 
the finest piece of monumental sculpture 
ever produced by an Englishman. In dignity, 
in proportion, in refinement, it is unique 
among English works of this class. Dignity, 
proportion, refinement—again, I ask, can 
anyone say that these qualities are to be 
found in Mr. Tweed’s statue of Cecil Rhodes ? 
Whatever Mr. Tweed’s gifts may be in other 
directions, in these, one would think, highl 
necessary qualities his work and that of 
Stevens are as the poles asunder.” 

Sir Edward refuses to believe that the 
exhibition of Mr. Tweed’s model will prove 
a useful time for criticism. “We shall 
again, as when the commission was given, 
be presented with the fait accompli, and if 
criticism is unfavourable it will doubtless be 
with regret that the Committee will, in Mr. 
MacColl’s engaging words, find that ‘this 
very simple service to a monumental genius’ 
has become ‘ mixed with questions of party.’ ” 
He does not yet despair, however of Govern- 
ment intervention upsetting the present 
arrangements. 

In conclusion the President gives some 
explanation of his action, or rather want of 
action, in failing to acquaint the Dean and 
Chapter of his efforts to obtain a grant from 
the Government. “As things have turned 
out, this is certainly to be regretted, but 
without knowing whether the authorities 
would take the matter up it would have 
been premature to talk of it. To suggest, as 
I have heard has been suggested, that I kept 
the matter a secret is merely an attempt to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public on the 
part of those who had their own private 
scheme, and one which they would hardly 
have kept so secret if they had not feared 
that exposure to the light of day would have 
meant its doom.” But Sir Edward can 
hardly expect his opponents to disclose their 
hand for his benefit. Secrecy was their chief 
weapon, and they made good use of it. 


Building Collapse at Notting Hill.—A 
building in course of construction at 6, Sil- 
chester Terrace, Notting Hill, W., collapsed 
last week. Unfortunately two men were 
buried in the ruins. They were rescued by 
the firemen, who had been called up to the 
scene, and were removed to hospital. 
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R. M. BUTLER. 


By 


NE of the first duties of an architect is 
to strive to administer his contract so 
that it may work out not only a substantial 
and creditable building, but that the contract 
may be carried out pleasantly and profitably 
to both parties to it. He should, so far as is 
consistent with his duties, aid in making the 
work reasonably profitable to the builder 
who has to earn his bread by such work. 
The architect must avoid being a partisan — 
above all should he disassociate himself 
from that class of employer to whom every 
builder is a rogue; he should if possible 
teach him better, or, if that be impossible, 
at least protect the builder. On the other 
hand, he must be prepared for the unscru- 
pulous and dishonest builder and the builder 
who has a tendency to rush or curtail and 
cheapen work. 

Then there is the tendency to accumulate 
extras from the day the first sod is dug. 
Builders who take work too cheaply are 
prone to encourage the young architect to 
make changes in his design, but if the 
practice is indulged in extras mount up and 
lead to friction in the end. Young architects 
must also be on their guard against becoming 
their employer’s tool. He must be made to 
clearly understand that while every change 
does not necessarily mean an extra, it 
generally shapes that way. In a building 
of much artistic quality and detail changes 
are almost inevitable. The architect is not 
worth his salt who cannot improve upon his 
paper design, but in small or plain buildings 
there is less excuse for extras and alterations. 

The two main causes of unpleasantness in 
building contracts are, first, extras and, 
secondly, cases where the builder is not made 
to clearly understand what it is he has con- 
tracted to doand finds later he has let himself 
in for more than he thought. This arises 
generally from his own stupidity or neglect, 
and sometimes from insufhciency and want 
_ of clearness in the quantities or in the plans 
and specification. 

Asto the first cause, we all know the in- 
sidious way in which extrasarise. Frequently, 
in order to geta tender at a desired figure, 
the design is so cut down that extra items 


have to be inserted during progress, and this | 


is scarcely calculated to please the employer. 
One of the things which has most forcibly 


struck me is the unwillingness of many | 


employers to frankly state the limit of cost 
they will goto. There are no bargains in 
building contracts. The full value must be 
paid if the work is to besound. An archi- 
tect is like a doctor ; if the employer is to 
get the full benefit of the architect’s services 
he must be perfectly frank with him ; and it 
is the architect’s business for his own pro- 
tection, too, to keep him well up to this. 

Having got so far, the architect’s business 
is to keep the employer as free as possible of 
extras, of disputes, of law, and above all 
of so-called friendly arbitrations. My ex- 
perience is that two actions at law are not 
so bad asone formalarbitration. Arbitrators 
seldom please either party : andif differences 
arise between the parties which cannot be 
settled by friendly give-and-take, or by the 
meditation or authority of the architect, let 
the issue be knit and tried by the best of all 
arbitrators—twelve jurymen, as I heard the 
late Judge Murphy say—-or, what is even 
better, before an experienced, clear-headed and 
impartial judge There is infinitely more 
chance in this of a satisfactory and equitable 
issue ; but avoid law if you can. 

Clear instructions having been obtained, 
let the plans and specification be plain and 
lucid, admitting of no misconception, accurate 
and workmanlike. If you have, for instance, 


® Portions of a paper read before the Architectural 
Association of Ireland on December 16 bh, 1902. 


an irregular and hilly site, let it be carefully 
levelled and the depths of the foundations at 
every point shown on the drawings; this is 
ever so much better than settling it when the 
trenches are opened, as is sometimes the case. 

In the specification avoid conventional 
“padding” as much as possible. Let the 
work, however, be fully described in every 
detail, giving dimensions wherever possible. 
The most common faults in specifications are 
omissions. See that nothing, however un- 
important, is left out. 

Next as to quantities. My experience is 
that for very small and plain works you are 
as well off without quantities, and will get 
lower prices, because small and inexperienced 
builders do not understand the phraseology, 
and put down excessive prices for items they 
do not understand. They estimate better 
and more accurately by their own rule-of- 
thumb methods. For works of any magni- 
tude the contrary is the case, aud, to my 
mind, quantities are absolutely essential, if 
for no other reason than the enormous help 
they are in adjusting extras and omissions. 

I once knew a case of asmall work tendered 
for by small men. The quantities described 
stone sills with raised seats. The builder 
evidently thought the seats were cut stone 
thrones for the employer to sit on, for he 
priced them at nearly ten times the fair price 
he had given for the sills. Verb. sap. 

Write the specification yourself. No one 
else can describe the work so well. The 
surveyor may, and probably has, more ex- 
perience and better descriptive language at 
command—but he is not the designer, and 
cannot know everything that is running in 


| your mind. 


Do not allow the surveyor, as the practice 
of some is, to indulge in “ padding” and in- 
corporating whole pages of the specification. 
It looks ridiculous, means nothing, and often 
increases the cost of the building. 

Do not tell the surveyor that the building 
must be done for so much, and give him carte 
blanche to modify the plans or specification. 
If you need it, seek his advice beforehand 
and embody his suggestions in the plans. 
The advice of a clear-headed experienced 
surveyor is priceless. If you do not do this 


made, settle definitely with him what is to 
be omitted, or, if through pressure of work 
you have to leave much to his discretion, get 
him to prepare an accurate list of the devia- 
tions he makes or of anything he assumes, 
and see that the drawings and specification 
are made to correspond: and finally give 
the builders plenty of time to prepare their 
estimates. 

A properly prepared bill of quantities 
should at once convey to an intelligent 


| builder the nature and quantity of the work 


to be done, and it should not be necessary, 
save in exceptional cases or unusual work, 
for him to see the drawings or specification : 
if he does require to see them it is usually a 
sign that either he or the surveyor does not 
know his business 

Builders tendering are entitled to much 
consideration. They go to great trouble 
and expend much time in a Jabour for which 
only one of them can hope to be recompensed. 
Be scrupulous in such little matters as only 
opening the sealed detailed bills of men 
whose tenders are actually under considera- 
tion. Some builders don’t care a jot about 
this, but others do. 

Having secured a builder, the great thing 
is to be clear and thoroughly understood in 
all your drawings, details and instructions 
and orders of every kind. Let the last be as 
far as possible in writing. Order no im- 
portant extra without acquainting the 
employer, for you are handling his money 
_ and pledging his credit. : 

Be careful when ordering extra founda- 


| tions that you know what you want done 
| and are getting no more and no less. 


by reason of the drawings being already | 


Under no circumstances save fraud can an 
employer be held liable for errors or omission 
in quantities, but it is unpleasant to have 
them. Be sure the surveyor is capable, and 
that he has abundant information to work 
on. 

As regards clerks of works, I believe their 
utility to be enormously overrated. A good 
clerk of works is a jewel above price, and 
correspondingly rare. In great buildings of 
some intricacy, or in very remote places, a 


| clerk of works is essential for administrative 


purposes and for working out troublesome 
problems on the spot; but in such cases he 
becomes really a conducting architect or 
architect-in-charge. The average clerk of 
works on an average medium-sized building 
is, I think, a useless luxury, and his wages 
might much more profitably be spent upon 
the building itself. 

I believe a downright dishonest builder is 
very rare—it is not to his interest in the 
long run; but against such a man _ the 
ordinary clerk of works is worse than useless, 
for his interference only incites foremen and 
puts them on their mettle to see how far 
they can fool him. I have seen many in- 
stances of this. 

If you do have a clerk of works, insist upon 
his keeping very carefully and fully a diary, 
in which he enters everything of the least 
importance on the job, and, above all, insist 
on weekly reports—otherwise you are better 
off without a clerk of works. Do not allow 
him to get into the habit of ordering extras, 
however small. The employer is not liable 
for such orders, but it is unpleasant to have 
to repudiate them. 

In my own experience I have met with 
one, and only one, man who was areally useful 
clerk of works and saved the architect much 
trouble. 

I see by the address of the president of the 
Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland that 
the builders are pressing their case for a 
revision of the existing conditions of contract 
and that the two principal points are, first, 
the introduction of an independent architect 
in every building contract who shall be a 
sort of permanent arbitrator between builder 
and architect, and may be appealed to at 
any moment during the progress of the 
building to decide questions of materials, 
price, quantity and the interpretation of the 
plans and specification. I fail to see either 
the need or the equity of this, or how any 
architect would willingly submit to have his 
judgment daily and hourly questioned by a 
quarrelsome cantankerous builder. Even if 
the private architects yield to this, I think 
few corporations or public bodies will agree 
to this procedure. The other point is making 
the quantities part of the contract; with 
this also I disagree. That a builder should 
be compelled to do any work for which he 
is not to be paid, all because of the surveyor’s 
error, is no doubt hard, but he takes the 
quantities at his own risk and it ought to be 
possible to devise some other safeguard, either 
by making surveyors guarantee their quan- 
tities or by some arrangement of independent 
checking. To say that an employer might 
at any moment during the progress of a 
building ind his outlay compulsorily doubled 
would be an element about which there 
would be no finality, one which might lead to 
the employer’s ruin, and would certainly tend 
to cripple and discourage building enterprise. 

Both these proposals are, I think, clumsy 
and unworkable, and the builders have not 
proved the need for any such radical change 
in the whole principle of existing methods. 

As to the architect’s administration in 
general of the building. He should be 
possessed of sufficient legal knowledge to 
know how to act under all ordinary emergen- 
cies, such as the death, insanity or bankruptcy 
of the builder, the compulsory taking over of 
the work, dealing with refractory builders in 
regard to defective materials, and so on, 
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He should know how to act in all these 
cases, and should likewise know when to 


have recourse to expert legal advise—how | 


and when to assert himself. 


But all his | 
legal knowledge should be tempered with | 


tact and discretion, for itis on these qualities | 


and not upon legal knowledge that he must 
mainly rely to conduct a contract peacefully 
to its conclusion. 


Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 

When one views from without these Gothic 
cathedrals, these immense structures, that are 
built so airily, so delicately, so daintily, as 


transparent as if carved, like Brabant laces | 


made of marble, then only does one vealize the 
might of that art which could achieve a master 
over stone, so that ev2n this stubborn substance 


should appear spectrally etherealized, and be an | 


exponent of Christian spivitualism.— HEINE. 


Tue houses in Swan Walk, 


Our Plates. Chelsea, by Balfour & Turner, 


architects, for Mr. W. A. Daw, are built of | 
stock bricks with red-brick dressings and 


Portland stone cornice, &c. The roofs are 
covered with hand-made red tiles. The plan 


of the buildings has been largely governed | 


by the irregularity of the site—The Picture 
Gallery was designed for an open site 1ooft. 
by goft., the main gallery floor being 7ft. 
above pavement-level at front—with access 
from vestibule by means of short flight of 
steps. 


for small exhibits, applied art, &c., with 
space over front vestibule for refreshment- 
room. The ladies’and gentlemen’s lavatories 
are arranged in mezzanine over closets and 
office, beneath refreshment rooms. The 
design was submitted in the Royal Academy 
competitions.—“ Langley” stands in a good 
position upon the Kingston Road, close to 
Putney Heath. It is constructed of red-brick 
facings, the upper part of the walls and the 
roof being tiled. The windows have wood 
frames and mullions with iron casements, 
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A small gallery is planned around | 
the central hall above the main gallery level | 
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and are glazed with lead lights. There are 
four bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom, 
&c., on the first floor, whilst the second floor 
has large day and night nurseries, two bed- 
rooms, 
The architect was Mr. Walter E. Hewitt, 
A.R.1LB.A., of 22, Buckingham Street, Strand, 


W.C., and the contractors were Messrs. George | 


Candler & Sons, of Brixton. 


Mr. James Paton in the 
Faculty Hall, Glasgow, 
delivered a lecture before the Incorporated 
Society of British Decorators on ‘“ Mosaics in 
History and Art.” The lecturer pointed 
out that mosaic is the most powerful 
decorative medium which has ever come 
into the hands of the artist. The practive 
of mosaic working is of high antiquity 
which came into extended use at the most 
interesting stage of human progress, and 
therefore its history has intimate relation to 
a subject of the deepest import to mankind, 
the introduction and the early growth of the 
Christian religion. Mosaic working, being 
a costly and difficult art, required on the part 
of its successful practitioner very high artistic 
and technical skill, but when composed and 
properly fixed a mosaic picture was prac- 
tically unchangeable and imperishable. The 
fundamental condition in the employment of 
a medium so potent, the lecturer pointed out, 
is that it be used with moderation, sobriety 
and reticence, the risk of a mosaic being that 
it may dazzle more than permanently delight. 
The historical development and vicissitude 
of mosaic art were subsequently dealt with, 
and recent efforts to revive the art, especially 
on a great scale in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
under the guidance of Sir William Rich- 
mond, R.A., were alluded to. 


Mosaics. 


THE curious ignorance con- 
cerning architecture among 
even the wealthier and better- 


All Hallows’ 
Church. 

educated public is extraordinary. 
the following excerpts from a letter to “The 
Times” headed 
and dated from Hertford Street, Mayfair :—- 
“T regret to see that an opposition is being 
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ROAD, PUTNEY HEATH: 
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GROUND PLAN. 


box-room and housemaid’s closet. | 


Witness | 
“The Invisible Church,” | 


got up to the proposed utilization, in the 
interest of the church, of the useless fabric of 
All Hallows’ Church, Lombard Street. The 
structure of All Hallows’, whether within or 
without, has little to vecommend it, apart from 
the wealth of fine and interesting wood- 
carvings with which the interior is so richly 
adorned. The destruction or dispersion of 
these would be deeply deplored by all lovers 
of art, but why not keep them together for 
their original purpose in a suitable building ? 
With the large sum to be realized by the 
sale of the site, &c., more than one church, 
probably, would have to be built elsewhere. 
Why should not one of these be built in the 
style of Sir Christopher Wren, and the mag- 
nificent reredos and pulpit, with the other 
fittings, be transferred bodily to a new All 
Hallows’ in the suburbs? I quite admit 
that, as a rule, the Gothic style is that best 
suited to churches, alike for its intrinsic 
beauty and for its associations, but there 
are exceptions to every rule, and I think, in 
the circumstances, the course I have indi- 
cated may fairly claim to be one. If 1 
venture to make the above suggestion, I 
claim to do so on the grounds of a life-long 
interest in church architecture, and also as 
having been closely-connected with the 
Bishop of London’s Fund almost from its 
commencement, nearly forty years ago.” 
Comment is needless. 


Buitpinc in Cape Town is 
Bricks in very much retarded owing to 
S. Africa. the shortage of brick. Bricks 
are among the most expensive articles there, 
being sold for £4 1s. 2d.to £5 1s. 2d. per 
1,000, and being so poorly made that they 
have to be plastered with stucco to keep 
them from being destroyed by the action of 
the weather. It seems that if some good 
brick manufacturers would investigate this 
matter they would find a large margin for 
profit. Bricks in Capetown are usually 2tin. 
thick, 43in. wide and gin. long, although 
some are only 2in. by 4}in. by gin. An 
American who uses a great many bricks in 
building ice plants in this and other cities 
in South Africa told Mr. Bigham he could 
sell 1,000,000 bricks per week if he had such 
hard vitrified bricks as are made in the 
United States, for these would not have to 
be plastered. 


Scarcity of 


Masfers and Men. 


The Barrow Joiners have received intima- 
tion that their wages will be reduced a 
farthing an hour. This decision is conse- 
quent on the result of the conference of Clyde 
shipbuilders, the Barrow rate of wages, so far 
as joiners are concerned, being ruled by the 
Clyde. 


Cardiff Painters’ Grievances.—A meeting 
of the Cardiff District Trade Management 
Committee of the Amalgamated Society of 
House Decorators and Painters was held at 
the Oxford Hotel, The Hayes. The men 
have for some time been agitating for in- 
creased wages and better conditions of labour, 
and their demands were considered at length 
and in private. At the close Mr. John Lane 
(secretary) denied that their week’s work con- 


| sisted of fifty-six hours, the proper number of 


hours being fifty-four, and it was also not a 
fact that from March to September they 
earned £2a week. The men asked that their 
wages should be increased from 8d. an hour 
to gd., to put them on the same footing as 
workers in other branches of the building 
trade. They were also, he said, unfairly 
dealt with in that they alone did not have 
the percentage of overtime between 5 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. at the rate of two and a half hours. 
The master-painters had up to February 1st 
in which to reply. 
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MEETING of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held last Monday 
evening, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., presiding. 
It was announced that the Royal Gold 
Medal was proposed to be presented this 
year to Mr. Charles F. McKim, of McKim, 
Mead and White, of New York. Mr. Aston 
Webb then delivered his address to students, 
the following being a summary :— 
Some young men seem to expect to 
attain success as soon as, or even before, 
they are out of their articles; the majority 


are necessarily doomed to disappointment. | 


Work, you will find, is necessary, and that 
work must be lifelong; there is no success 
or happiness without it. When a young 
genius was brought to Ruskin, his first 
question always was, “ Does he work?” A 
clever man, he says, may be indolent, but a 
great man never. It is probably the ten 
years succeeding pupilage that are the most 
important in the life of most architects, and 
will be the all-important ones in yours. 
How will you use them? Then you will 
begin to rely upon yourself and teach your- 
self, and cease to rely upon others, a very 
important difference. Start with high ideals, 
for they will be sorely tried. A famous 
painter told a gathering of students a short 
time ago that he never painted a picture 
that realised the ideals he had started with ; 
and if this is true of a distinguished painter, 
how much more true of lesser men! 

Many years ago I read a paper on ‘“ Pupil- 
age” before the Architectural Association, 
and after the paper a gentleman got up and 
was kind enough to say I had given them 
many useful hints as to how to do their work, 
would I now give them a few tips as to 
how to get it; but that was not part of my 
subject then, nor is it now. I will only say 
this, that if you take care to prepare your- 
selves and do the work that les nearest to 
you as well and as thoroughly as you can, 
the work will come to you and you will not 
even have to trouble how to get it: the way 
you do what does come to you is the all- 
important thing. Remember Carlyle’s de- 
scription of common journey work well done 
for want of better. 

We will assume you have got knowledge. 
But with all your getting you must get 
understanding—get to the bottom of things 
and understand them. A well-stored memory 
is not the chief essential for an artist, though 
it isof great value to him. Cultivate curiosity 
and observation, and leave nothing un- 
explained. Now is your time. Some grow 
old without gaining any experience, through 
never having learnt to observe. Learn now 
how to learn, or you will never do it, and 
lead the “strenuous life.” Don’t, be afraid 
of overwork; the number of people who 
overwork themselves is infinitesimal; the 
chances that you will be one of them are 
hardly worth taking into account. 

I would recommend you, for one thing, to 
know as many artists of about your own age 
as possible, architects, painters, and sculptors ; 
meet together as often as you can, talk what 
is called shop with them, visit buildings, 
paintings, and sculpture, old and new, to- 
gether, criticise these things together, admire 
where you can and give your reasons, and 
when you must condemn give your reasons 
also; get all you can from your friends, and 
give them all you can in return. 

You will read, of course, “alot.” Start with 
a high ideal and map out a certain time every 
day. for the purpose. Then, of course, you 
will sketch existing buildings, new as well 
as old, and try to get at the principles 
of their design and construction. In my 
day we used to sketch and measure an 
arcade, a doorway, a font, or other detail 
easily accessible, draw it out prettily, and 
publish it in the “ Architectural Association 


Sketch-Book,” and, I am afraid, remain 
oblivious of the points in the plan, elevation 
and section of the building which produced 
the result we admired but did not under- 
stand. You will, I do not doubt, make a 
rough note of the plan, elevation and section 
of the building you are studying, and put on 
the leading dimensions, noting the thickness 
of the walls, the amount of lighting area, 
&c., and any distinguishing features this 
analysis brings out. 


Thus you will learn the real vertebra of | 


the building, although you will probably 
have no notes fit for publication; but you 
will know your building in its three dimen- 
sions; and you will be surprised, if you con- 
tinue this plan, how it will give youa grasp 


of the general conception of buildings, which | 


is what an architect should endeavour to 
arrive at. The detail is important—vitally 
important—but the conception is the prin- 
cipal thing; and as you come to design 
buildings yourself you will think of them in 
the same way as cubes, not as planes, and, 
having learnt what feet look like in existing 
buildings, you will at what understand what 
they will look like in your own buildings 
when they come to be realised from paper 
structures to real brick and stone. The great 
buildings of the world are admired because 
their dimensions are noble and _propor- 
tionate the one to the other. You will, 
therefore, never rest till you have ob- 
tained this rhythmical music of dimension. 
Then you will not think construction beneath 
your notice. It is at the root of all great 
architecture. Wren was a great constructor, 
the founder of the: Royal Society, an inventor 
of scientific instruments, anda scientific man. 
Go into St. Paul’s and stand under the dome 
and think; go up into the spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral and think a little, and realise how 
greatly daring were the men who designed 
and erected these structures so that they have 
withstood the thrusts, the storms and natural 
decay of centuries, and remain the admiration 
of mankind. Then you will also study 
materials—those that look well in work from 
colour and texture, and that weather well 
and improve by time. It is impossible, 
again, to exaggerate the importance of this 
towards a satisfactory building. 


You will also (if you are wise) keep a | 


commonplace book and jot down dimensions 
of things as they come under your notice, 
because it will save you much time and 
trouble later, when your hands are full and 
your time can be better employed than in 
hunting these matters up. 

And with regard to the drawings you send 
out to the works, you will remember that 
what you show is far more important than 
how you show it; and so you will make 
your drawings as practical as possible, and 
write all instructions on them the workmen 
are likely to require; and you will be com- 
paratively unconcerned as to how your 
building looks on paper, provided you can 
see in your mind’s eye it will look well in 
reality. An architect’s work is his building, 
let him produce it howhe may. The beauti- 
ful drawings of the late J. F. Bentley, shown 
here a short time ago, had never been seen 
before, his one desire being—so Mr. Ingress 
Bell, who knew him well, tells me—that he 
should be known by his work and nothing 
else. 

I have not, even now, enumerated half the 
branches of study in which you will have to 
instruct yourself, but, lest you should feel it 
an impossible task, I may say that you will 
find, as you master first one and then 
another; these subjects will dovetail one into 
another, so that you will gradually, perhaps 
almost unawares, become a well-informed 
man. Then you will travel, of course, when 
the opportunity occurs. And then, in addi- 
tion to all this, you will practise scrupulous 
integrity towards your employer, employed 


| mainly on yourselves. 


| founders of our 


do anything you would prefer your client 
not to know about (for that is a safe rule 
when you are in doubt). You will, I am 
sure, endeavour to be courteous, upright and 
modest in all your work, not always seeking 
your own advantage and so you will raise 
yourself and your calling and become what 
we call an English gentleman. 

It is easier, 1 know—no one better—to say 
all this than to do it. Nothing worth doing 
was ever yet easily done; lifelong work is 
required, and I end, as I began: you will do 
no good thing without it, and get no enjoy- 
ment either without it. The possibilities of 
life are nearly endless, and they depend 
Remember that the 
pursuit of architecture is a serious pursuit. 
Ruskin tells us “ it is sympathy and 
imagination that make the artist.” Cultivate, 
therefore, both, and you may leave behind 
you something that has been worth the 
doing. And doing is the principal thing— 
don’t think over much, but try. 

Mr. Walter Millard, A.R.I.B.A., in re- 
viewing the designs and drawings sub- 
mitted for the Prizes. and Studentships, 1903, 
said:—I cannot help wondering a little 
with what feelings would some of the pious 
prizes and studentships 
have viewed the exhibition, and in what 
way would they have given expression to 
their feelings? Apart from questions of 


| architectural style, would they have been 


content to observe a large proportion of the 
designers starting, with some preconceived 
idea and a stock of architectural trimmings 
to dispose of, to evolve designs, apparently 
without intelligently grasping anything like 
the full significance of the problem to be 
solved, as set forth by the conditions; going 
the wrong way to their work from the first, 
and often gratuitously creating difficulties 
for themselves, perhaps for the purpose of 
getting over them—but then failing to 
do this? Or would the founders have been 
any better pleased in looking at certain 
of the representations of old work, wherein 
some facts are distorted and others left 
doubtful, when they might be clearly told ; 
evidence not only of slipshod ways of draw- 
ing old work, but, furthermore, of a super- 
ficial way of regarding it? What is an archi- 
tect ora student of architecture if he be not 
really workmanlike in his methods of work 
and study? For theroot of the evil I fear we 
must go further back than the individual 
students themselves. To a quite considerable 
extent these are yet untaught and untrained 
in right methods of study ; how to learn they 
have never been taught. 

In other callings the cry goes up for effi- 
ciency; is this any less needed in ours? 
But an architect of whom it could only be 
said that he was efficient would not thereby 


| necessarily be entitled, in the fullest and 


highest sense, to recognition as an archi- 
tect. For this he must add to his indis- 
pensable practical qualifications something 
that we try to describe by some such term 
as artistic ability, but for which term I 
would prefer to substitute another, namely, 
the appellation of that rather indefinable 
quality which, in parallel branches of human 
knowledge and human endeavour, is generally 
understood by the word Scholarship; a 
quality based on ‘sound knowledge, yet 
compounded also with something more than 
mere knowledge; the crowning result of a 
process of training rightly applied to draw 
out and turn to best advantage those finer 
instincts with which the student may have 
been endowed bynature. If I might presume 
to suggest for the architectural student two 
watchwords, these would be Scholarship and 
Efficiency. Without the one he can be no 
true architect, without the other he will bea 
sorry architect indeed ! 

Mr. J. J. Solomon, A.R.A., proposed the 
vote of thanks to the President for his 


and professional brethren, and you willnever | address. Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., seconded. 
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‘Keystones. 


Change of Address.— Mr. Charles H. Mead, 
architect, has removed from 8, Mortimer 
Street, W., to 64, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


An Isolation Hospital to accommodate 
twelve patients has just been erected at 
Spennymoor at a cost of £5,000. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. G. W. Rogers, 
A.M.1.C.E. 

At Bethnal Green Workhouse new dormi- 
tories and maternity wards are to be erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. A. Finch, of 76, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. Mr. Finch is also 
the architect of the new casual ward, &c., at 
Hackney workhouse. 


Cape University Buildings Competition.— 
The Agent-General for the Cape of Good 
Hope has been instructed to inform competi- 
tors regarding the new Cape University 
buildings that the time for sending in their 
plans, &c., has been extended to the last day 
of February. 

New Church for Carluke.—The new Baptist 
church at Carluke was opened last week. 
The church accommodates 250 persons, and 
there is a small hall and three retiring-rooms 
at the rear. The total cost is over £800. 
The architect was Mr. Andrew J. Riddell, 
Motherwell and Carluke. 


Radley War Memorial.—The Old Rad- 
leian War Memorial Committee was held 
recently, when they decided to ask Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., to submit for their considera- 
tion a scheme for a memorial at the east end 


of the college chapel, in addition to the | 


plans for a canopy over the stalls which had 
been put before them. 


Competition for Public Free Library and 
Technical School at Chadderton.—The fol- 
lowing is the result of this recently-held 
competition :—First, Messrs. Arthur Groome, 
A.R.I.B.A., & J. Lindsay Grant, joint archi- 
tects, Manchester; second, Messrs. Wood- 
house & Willoughby, Manchester; third, 
Mr. Richard Holt, Liverpool. The assessor 
was Mr. A. N. Bromley, F.R.I.B.A., Not- 


tingham. 

The Incorporated British Institute of 
Certified Carpenters has issued its twelfth 
annual report for session 1902. Eight new 
members have been enrolled and eight 


general meetings, four council meetings and 
two special meetings have been held. The 
necessary papers have been taken out for the 
incorporation of the institute. During the 
session the members visited the works of 
Messrs. Reynolds & Co., engineers, Black- 
friars; the Prudential Buildings, Holborn ; 
Newgate Prison; the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Westminster ; and the University 
Hospital, Gower Street, W.C. 

Architectural Association of Ireland.—The 
third technical demonstration of this Society 
was held on Thursday, January 29th, at the 
premises of Messrs. T. & C. Martin, 82, 
North Wall, Dublin. There was a large 
attendance of members, who were taken round 
the extensive works by Mr. John Martin. 
The principal species of timber used for 
building purposes were shown in the log, 
and afterwards in process of conversion, the 
peculiarities and defects in each being pointed 
out. Special sections showing sap, shakes 
and rot were exhibited. After a_ brief 
inspection of the workshops a collection of 
cubes of soft and hard woods in general 
use was shown. The specimens had been 
specially prepared, one side left rough, one 
sawn, one planed and the fourth polished or 
stained and varnished—one end rough, the 
other planed. In acknowledgment of the 
hearty vote of thanks for the demonstration 
Mr. Martin signified his intention of handing 
over these useful samples for the proposed 
technical museum. 


The new Church of St. Michael, Edmon- 
ton, which has been erected at a cost of 
nearly £12,000, was consecrated last week. 


Wesleyan Chapel for Darlington. —The 
foundation stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel 
to be erected in Corporation Road, Darling- 
ton, were laidrecently. The building, which 
will replace one at present used as a school- 
chapel, is estimated to cost £7,000, and has 
been designed by Messrs. W. J. Morley & 
Son, architects, Bradford. The building 
will have a tower and spire rising to height 
of nearly 1ooft. There will be accommoda- 
tion for 800 persons, 


Tragic Death of an Architect.—Mr. James 
Hardy Southern, an architect, aged about 


fifty years, residing at 24 Bar Street Without, ° 


Beverley, was found dead recently in his office 
in Chapel Lane, Hull, with a five-chambered 
revolver lying beside him. One of the 
chambers had been discharged, and deceased 
had been shot through the head. Among 
the articles found upon the deceased were 
a will and an open letter addressed to his 
wife. 

Alterations at Somerset House.—The old 
Exchequer and Audit offices, which were 
formerly located at Somerset House, having 
been removed to new premises on the Thames 
Embankment, near Blackfriars Bridge, the 
offices thus vacated are being structurally 
altered and renovated in order that addi- 
tional accommodation may be provided for 
the Inland Revenue department, the business 
of which has considerably increased of late 
years. 

Memorial Windows.—The Parish Church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, Wadhurst, Sussex, 
has been enriched by a new stained-glass 
window, one of a series which the rector and 
churchwardens hope to place in the clearstory. 
The subject is St. Gregory, the Bishop of 
Rome who sent St. Augustine to England. 


| A memorial window has also been placed in 


the chapel of the Philanthropic Society’s 
Farm School, Redhill, in remembrance of 
old boys who died in South Africa during 
the war. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street. — The 
Council of the Society of Architects having 
been asked by the City Churches Preservation 
Society to express an opinion on the proposed 
demolition of All Hallows, Lombard Street, 
has intimated its opinion that, it being 
understood that by the sale of the site a large 
sum of money will be available for the pro- 
vision of churches and clergy in the poorer 
parts of the metropolis, the sale of the site is 
justifiable under these circumstances, more 
particularly as there should be no difficulty 
in removing the building and re-erecting it 
upon some other site, thus preserving the 
building and its fittings for more extended 
use and service. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 
—The third craft evening in connection 
with this Society was held on Thursday, 
January 29th, the president (Mr. Butler 
Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.j in the chair. The demon- 
strator for the evening was Mr. Walter 
Gilbert, of the Bromsgrove Guild, who dis- 
coursed upon “ Decorative Metal Work,” and 
exhibited and explained the process connected 
with various examples of the art produced 
by his band of fellow workers. Previous to 
this he delivered a short but interesting paper, 
in which he traced the history of the ancient 
guilds from their inception, and dwelt upon 
the fact that in the days gone by everything 
manufactured seemed unavoidably touched 
by the finger of art. He contended that the 
misleading phrase “ Gothic work” should 
give place to some such term as “guild 
work.” ‘The craftsman in formertimes made 
his work as amusing to himself as he could, 
and lavished treasures of human hope and 
thought on everything that a man made, from 
a cathedral to a porridge pot. 


ee 


New Church, Portsmouth. —-The new 


church of St. Stephen’s, Portsmouth, has just 
been consecrated. 


Liverpool Infirmary for Children.—A new 
building which is to form the out-patient 
department of the Liverpool Infirmary for 
Children was formally opened last week. 


The building occupies a site in Mulberry 


Street, and was designed by Messrs. Haigh 
& Thompson, of Liverpool. Arrangements 
have also been made for the erection of a 


new Infirmary for Children on the site of the’ 


present institution. The architects in this 
case also are Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, who 
have designed the buildings on what is 
known as the “pavilion” plan, with an 
adininistrative block and nurses’ home, 


New Public Washhouses in Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh, have been opened. ‘The building 
is lined inside with white-glazed bricks, and 
in the washing-room there are forty tubs, 
each with a steam apparatus for boiling the 


clothes. Thearrangements have been carried — 


through by Mr. Morham, city superintendent, 
and Mr. Williamson, his deputy. The prin- 
cipal contractors for the builder’s work were 
Messrs. James Kinnear, Sons & Co. Messrs. 
Mackenzie Brothers were responsible for the 
engineer's work, and the whole was carried 
out several months within the period pro- 
vided for in the contract. Thecost, exclusive 
of the value of the site, is approximately 
£4,500. 


The Reparation of Venice.—The Munici- 
pality of Venice has voted an appropriation 
of 350,000 lire to assist the Government in 
the restoration of the monuments of Venice. 
The Government has already set aside an 
appropriation of 500,000 lire by decree for 


the reconstruction of the Campanile of St. 


Mark, and the Municipality has decided to 
spend a million lire in repairing the monu- 
ments of the city. The mayor has announced 
that the damage done can certainly be 


repaired, and the work is already well 


advanced. He added that the alarmist 
reports about the general insecurity of the 
city are without foundation. The fifth Inter- 
national Exhibition of Art will be held in 
the spring. 


The Royal Exhibition of Athens is to be 
opened on April 7th next, and will remain 
open for six months. it will be held in the 
Palace ‘“Zappeion” and in _ pavilions 
specially erected in the grounds surrounding 
the exhibition. All descriptions of manu- 
factured articles will be admitted to the 
exhibition. Exhibits will only be received up 
to March 14th, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances. All exhibits are free of customs 
and town dues, provided they are duly 
labelled with the official labels supplied by 
the exhibition authorities. All communica- 
tions respecting the exhibition should be 
addressed to the sole agents, Messrs. Charles 
Atkins & Nisbet, 1, Water Lane, Great 
Tower Street, E.C.; or to the Greek Consuls 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


New Church, Goodmayes.—The founda- 
tion stone: of the church of St. Paul's, 
Goodmayes, was laid recently by Lady 
Florence Cecil. 
officiated, and delivered a brief address. 
The architects are Messrs. Chancellor & 
Son. It is proposed to build the church in 
sections, as funds permit, and it is expected 
that the first one will be ready for use by 
next Whitsuntide. Including the site, which 
is a prominent one near the London and 
Romford Road, the total expenditure for the 
first portion will be £1,600, of which £200 
has yet to be raised. Goodmayes is the 
latest development of the Ilford ‘Corbett 
estate,’ and has a population already of 
4,000, The church when completed will 


cost £7,000 and will accommodate 650 — 


worshippers. 


The Bishop of Colchester 
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BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.— VII. 


By Our Special Contributor. 


(Continued from p. 364, No. 414.) 


aed is a carpentry question which | 


perhaps deserves to be noticed. It 
may not be of much practical value, but it 


comes up repeatedly as a question in ex- | 


aminations, and it isa good example of 
easy maxima. 
(a) To cut the strongest beam of rect- 


angular cross-section from a circular cross- | 
section cylindrical piece; and (b) to cut the | 


stiffest beam of rectangular cross-section from 
a log or piece of circular cross-section. 
shown in a previous article that the strength 
of a beam of rectangular cross-section is 
proportional to the breadth and to the square 
of the depth, and that the stiffness is pro- 
portional to the breadth and to the cube of 
the depth. Let r be the radius of the log, 
4R° = b? + d?, d? = 4r® — b? .. bd'= gr*b—b3 
d(4Rr°> —b*) 2 Letand bali ; 

4 307: an isa maximum 


K b 
when b = op R: by similar triangles, ~~ er 
2R 


from which k - The rule is, therefore: 


3 
Divide the diameter into three equal parts, 
and draw the perpendiculars p£,cF to find 


the points Eand Fr. The stiffest beam is such 
that bd’ isa maximum: in the same way as 


k was found to be “= for the strongest beam 


it is found that x’ for the stiffest beam, 


; A’B’ 
aS == 


4 : 

I have now come to the question of 
joinery. I have already said that the floors 
were laid in 1fin. white Baltic flooring: 
these articles would be extended much 
beyond the limits set for them if the various 
kinds of prepared flooring now to be had in 
the market, and other lke things, were 
described. Red and white Baltic prepared 
flooring are the common kinds to be had in 
the locality. ltis not intended to deal with 
hardwood flooring in connection with this 
house in which no hardwood flooring was 
laid. I may be permitted to say that I have 
used American maple flooring in places sub- 
jected to heavy and rough traffic, and found 
it very satisfactory ; the joints keep close, and 
the surface has withstood the rough traffic of 
the common hall of a courthouse building 
very successfully. : 

The student who has never tried his 
hand at carpentry or joinery is not 
one likely to ever become a satisfactory 
superintendent of any kind of building con- 
struction. It is recommended that he shall 
try every kind of work, both to enable him to 
put himself in the workman’s point of view 
and to really come to have some practical 
knowledge of the materials used in building. 
For many of the trades, on account of want 
of opportunity, this trying of one’s hand is 
the result of deliberate effort; but working 


It is | 


| polishing and 


in wood, the use of saws, knives, chisels, 
planes, nails and screws, &c., &c., is the 
natural manifestation of the constructive 
instincts of most of us. There is, therefore, 
no good in setting rules for beginners, 
because everyone worth talking to has 
begun. He*has made birdcages, he has 


made boats, he has carved galloping horses | 


and constant top sawyers. If he has access 


to a lathe he has turned spinning-tops and | 


made many wonderful things—-draughtsmen, 
chess-men, &c., &c. This is all very well ; 
no harm has been done. He may be unable 


_ to sharpen and set a hand-saw; to crosscut 


without twist a piece of quartering; or 
to rip down a tin. thick board, so that the 
saw cut will be true on both sides of the 
board, he cannot “grind” a plane-iron, nor 
set it—either with the oil-stone or in the 
stock of the plane. His productions may 


have a whittled look, but if he has got so | 


far inside the limits of his school days he 
has done well. He should now take himself 
in hand and learn to keep his tools in good 
order and use them properly. There are 


some amateurs who spend too much time | 


over their tools—both the time spent in 
arranging them and the 
number of special tools are altogether out of 
proportion to the work done by means of 
them; and there is the untidy “handy” 
man, who has very little reverence for tools, 
using them indiscriminately for all kinds of 
things. The student should avoid either 


A, 


extreme. In an emergency he ought to be 
able to accommodate the tool to the work, 
but he should understand the advantages 
and limitations of specializing. A common 
rule is good enough with which to measure 
the length and breadth of a door, but one 
needs a special gauge to measure the diameter 
of a wire. If the student is in the condition of 
having his tools kept in good order for him by 
someone else, he may never discover how far 
he falls short of efficiency ; he may be a 
botch without knowing it. I recommend 
the student to keep his own bench and tools 
in good order. Let him practice with a 
hand-saw till he can both crosscut a piece of 
quartering fairly true and till he can rip 
down a tin. board true to line on both 
sides (there is one hint that may be useful in 
this exercise: do not grasp the handle of the 
saw too tightly and hold it toc stiffly ; when 
you have entered on the cut truly, let the cut 
guide the saw). The village cartmaker— 
carpenter and joiner, &c.—as a young man 
migrates to the towns and seeks employment 
as a joiner. He sometimes succeeds, but with 
difficulty. I remember being told by a fore- 
man joiner (in the old days when trades 
unions were not so well organised as they 
are now) of a man who came to him to 
solicit “a job.” The man could say that he 
had worked as a joiner, but, said my friend, 
“the fellow put down his basket and I saw 
a claw hammer in it; of course [ had no 
work for him.” 


The trade of carpenter is much modified 
by the increasing use of iron both in roofs 
and floors. The trade of joiner is being 
revolutionized at the present time. The 


increasing use Of labour-saving machinery, 
combined with a considerable rise of standard 
of goodness for average work and with the 
increased facilities of communication, has 
resulted in the setting up of joinery manu- 
factories ; there are quantities of doors and 
frames made to stock sizes imported from 
foreign countries, and we have mouldings 
and scantlings (the flooring already quoted) 
in great variety imported. These are not 
what I now particularly refer to. Builders 
send copies of the drawings and measure- 
ments for the joinery of a house to manu- 
facturers ; they get quotations ; they select the 
cheapest, and the work is sent down by rail 
(or otherwise) ready to be put in place. The 
most difficult and most specialized piece of 
work about a house is the stairs. Special 
stairbuilders are sent (in the case of work of 
my own) for over 100 miles. The books do 
not appear to notice this important change 
(the small joiners’ shops are disappearing). 
It is very important for the student to mark 
changes of this kind. Those of us who have 


| been in the world of work for fifty years 


have seen much change, yet there are books 
published recently which read to any practi- 
cal man like the reminiscences of Rip Van 
Winkle. They are all the same; they copy, 
without change, parrot-like, the exact lan- 
guage of their predecessors for many. genera- 
tions. I quote a book which within its 
own limits is the best book published, and § 
make this declaration to do away with any 
suspicion that I quote the book to specially 
discredit it: ‘Timber is sawn to the re- 
quired dimensions in a saw-pit by two men 


| working a large two-handled saw, called a 


pit-saw. The line which has to be followed 
is chalked accurately on the upper surface of 
the wood which is placed over the pit, and 
two men, one in the pit, called the pit-man, 
and the other above, called the top-man, 
work the saw vertically up and down.” . . 
“When much sawing has to be done a 
circular saw worked by machinery is used, 
the saw itself being stationary and the stuff 
to be sawn fixed on a movable bench, which, 
being self-feeding, keeps the wood continually 
working up against the teeth of the saw.” 
This is the kind of information which, under 
the name of theory, the practical man is 
supposed to respect. Let the student visit a 
joinery works if he can, and he will find 
both there and at any common sawmill 
which he should also visit and inspect, that 
there are saws worked by machinery which 
are not stationary circular saws, and he 
will see many examples of woodworking 
machinery which appear to be unknown to 
the writers of the most recent books on 
joinery. And here again I have to guard 
against being misunderstood. I have before 
mea very excellent recent book on joinery 
written by a practical man (and well worth 
reading), who appears to rise no higher 
in woodworking machinery than a hand 
mortising-machine. It is of use to study the 
hand methods, both because much of the 
very finest work must still be done this way, 
and because after a study of this kind the 
action of the machines will be more easily 
understood. 

The joinery of this particular house was. 
in respect, part of it, ‘“‘ manufactured,” and the 
manufactured part was the best part of it. 
I have succeeded in getting good joinery im 
pitch-pine, but it requires careful manage- 
ment. Framing should be kept some time 
unwedged ; it should be piled so as to allow 
a free circulation of dry air, and it should at 
the same time be prevented from twisting 
(piled, laid horizontally, separated by narrow 
slips, and the top pieces weighted or other- 
wise held Fee when it is wedged and 
cleaned off there should be no delay in 
varnishing it (no glue size should be used; 
I shall deal with the varnishing later). To 
prevent shrinking it is‘necessary to have the 
juices still remaining (mainly resinous juices) 
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‘sealed up in the timber, and this is done by 
good heavy, proper varnishing. I shall be 
told, “Oh, but I do not want the place to be 
glittering with varnish; I want the wood 
dull,” Even so, youmust, to havea good job 
in pitch-pine, cover it with a good thick 
skin of good copal varnish, repeatedly coated, 
giving time between the coats. You may, if 
you want the work to be reasonably dull, take 


the bright gloss off with a final rub with fine | 
ground pumice, and the work then washed | 
I shall be told that you do | 


and chamoised. 
not want all the joinery of the house to be 


in glaring pitch-pine. I am prepared for this. — 


You may paint it of whatever colour you | 


please and you may wear it for a year or two 
varnished before painting it. One of the 
most valuable results from the present fashion 
of varnished pitch-pine is probably that we 
may learn in the extended use of it the proper 
way to varnish joinery. The house painter 
sometimes feels that he has relations on the 


one hand to the coach painter and on the other | 


hand to the French polisher. He should draw 


a firm line of distinction between himself and | 


the French polisher; his work should be more 
permanent than work done in spirit varnish. 
Copal varnish is the mainstay of the coach 
painter; it is suitable for the finest work 
of the house painter. “Stains” should be 
avoided ; the wood should in all cases be 
varnished in its natural colour, modified by 


the varnish only. The work should get time | 
between the coats to harden, and it should be | 


carefully rubbed with finely-ground pumice 
to prepare it for each coat of varnish. The 


varnish should be good-—not the cheap trashy | 


“©oak”’ varnish which is almost universally 
used—and it should be laid on in the abun- 
dant whole-hearted manner practized by 
good coach painters. Any timber suitable 
for joinery may be varnished with satisfactory 
results, and if it were more frequently done 
the mode would do something to relieve the 
present painful monotony of varnished pitch- 
pine, which is almost invariably badly var- 
nished with bad varnish on a foundation 
.of glue size. 
The windows are almost all fitted with 
sliding sashes, balanced with weights which 
are concealed inside the casing. 


suitable for our climate. The window over 
the porch was, however, altered to a “‘ French” 
window, and a railing parapet was added to 
the top of the porch. The bathroom window 
is also a casement window. (By a casement 


Such win- | 
dows are undoubtedly the most generally | 


window I do not understand a pivoted sash.) | 
{t will be observed that the ground-floor | 


sashes have the bottom sash larger than the 
top sash. The view from every window of 
this house is beautiful—mountain, lake and 
sea; the meeting rails of the ground-floor 
sashes are 6ft. 6in. over the floor, so that they 
do not seriously interfere with the outlook of 
any person standing upright on the floor. 
There is the question of shutters to windows: 
of what use are inside shutters ? 


A house in | 


the position of this one is subject to storms of | 


such violence as the dweller in towns has no 
experience of, and on wild nights the closed 
shutters make the roomssnug. The snuggest 
shutters are sliding shutters, hung with 
balance weights like the sashes; when not 
in use they are pushed down behind the 
window back. If a bay window is to have 
shutters, these sliding shutters are the proper 


kind. Asa measure of economy the upper | 


windows were at first designed to be without 
shutters, but conservative instincts prevailed, 
and these windows have been fitted with the 
ordinary shutters, which fold intothejamb. [ 
fancy that bedroom shutters are rarely used ; it 
is usually found to be sufficient to draw one’s 
blinds, and the number of persons who sleep 
at night with their bedroom: window more 
or less open is increasing. The snugness 
desirable in a sitting-room is not so necessary 
in a bedroom: when the door is kept closed 
a slight opening at one window causes but 


little draught ; in a sitting-room the doors 
are continually being opened, occasioning 
draughts if the windows are not tight and 
snug. Iam of opinion that bedroom windows 
might very well insome localities do without 
shutters. Shutters do not protect from the 
housebreaker; they are rather an advantage 
to him by making the sound of breaking 
glass less liable to be heard by inmates ; and 
accidental and malicious injury to the glass 
is most frequently from the outside, against 
which the shutters are not a protection. It 
should be remembered, however, that closed 
shutters, even where they are not close-fitting, 
add very much to the warmth of a room, 
because they interrupt the free convection of 
air against the cold glass of the bare window. 
They have some of the value of double 
windows, which are found to be necessary in 
some climates. Questions of this kind are 
for the owner. Owners generally have 
opinions on these matters, but an architect 
is expected to put the arguments for and 
against clearly and fairly. A friend who 
has built a number of houses of a good class, 
for letting to tenants tells me that if, having 
regard to economy, it is a question of sheet 
glass and shutters or plate-glass without 
shutters, he prefers the latter. 

There appears to be very little variety in 
the pattern of mouldings round panels in 
framing doors, &c. Where it is intended 
that a timber of strong lines like pitch-pine 
shall permanently show its grain, the lines 
of elaborate mouldings do not show, being 
masked by those of the timber. I do a good 
deal of pitch-pine framed work, as bead and 
flush, the jambs, soffits and window backs of 
unshuttered windows, and the framed jambs 
and soffits to doors, &c. Where windows 
are shuttered the panels of the shutters, 
backs, elbows and soffits are moulded to 
match those of the doors (the mouldings 
having a reduced cross-section). The mould- 
ings showing in the rooms of the first floor 
are all of the same pattern; those of the 
three reception-rooms on the ground floor are 
of one pattern; the doors showing in the 
halls and landings are of one pattern: there 
are thus three patterns of mouldings. In the 
matter of mouldings we are pretty well 
limited to stock patterns; any originality 
which we may attempt involves new planes 
and plane irons. If we have agreeable 
proportions between framing and panels, 
fine-lined mouldings are of little account 
in pitch-pine work. I am fond of using 
for the panels showing in the halls and 
landings a simple round (large bead) and 
for architraves | use a flat with a round 
placed upon it centrally. Owing to the 
care necessary in working pitch-pine to 
have it safe from little hollows and irregu- 
larities at knots, &c., where small portions 
are apt to be dragged away (not cut) by the 
plane, it is advisable to have the surfaces 
flat and simple. These little hollows cannot 
be made up satisfactorily with any kind of 
filling; it is almost impossible to totally 
avoid them. Where the timber does not 
show strong lines of ‘‘grain” the lines of 
mouldings are important, and still more so 
where the work is to be painted of a uniform 
tint. Yellow pine is a beautiful timber for 
joinery; it is easily worked, and it can be 
relied upon as giving very little trouble 
after it has been seasoned and painted (or 
varnished) either from “swelling,” shrinking 
or twisting; this timber is familiar to every 
student as that from which his drawing- 
board is made. The timber of the northern 
pine may be taken to be the standard timber 
for carpentry; it is also excellent for joinery. 
I have to reiterate that if good work is done 
in any of these timbers, and it is proposed 
to varnish it, use no stain of any kind. The 
common spruce timber may also be men- 
tioned; it is cheap, and it is much used 
for carpentry and sometimes for joinery in 
cheaply-constructed houses. It is not in- 


4 
tended to give here a catalogue of different 


timbers; the varieties and sources are numer- — 
ous, anda catalogue without reference tosam- — 


| 
ples is of little value. The student is advised © 


to make a collection of samples of timber, © 


commencing with the commonest kinds. 


In 


ordinary practice one has to do with only a © 


few kinds of timber. 
tion to burden one’s memory with facts on ~ 


_ the chance that they may have to do with 
| rare problematical work in a possible prac- 


tical future; it is quite sufficient if one 
knows how to get the facts as they are 
required. It is the business of a student to 


It is an error of educa- | 


avoid overburdening his memory, which is © 


almost the same thing as making the best 
of what is called a bad memory. There are 
subjects to which we naturally take; in 
respect of these no great care is needed— 
we remember the facts of them with- 
out effort. But bearing in mind that there 
are some things which we must remember 
with effort, such things should be only 
absolutely necessary things. The student 
should practice economy of brain-effort, 
but this is not an advice to him to be 
idle. I heard a little girl “getting off” 


tables of weights and measures some time — 


ago, and there are a certain number of 
“loads” in one “last”; I forget-how many— 
so does she. I look up the Imperial Diction- 
ary, where I find a long and _ intricate 
definition of a “last.” It is a waste: it is 
worse —it is an outrage to burden the memory 
of young people with facts like this. 

The outside porch door is in two leaves, 
framing 2}in. thick: top and middle panels 
bevelled bolection moulded; panels made 
from stuff 1}in. thick; bottom panels bead- 
moulded flush with framing from 2in. stuff. 
A good heavy door is necessary to withstand 


a southern aspect, where the sun is very 


trying upon woodwork. It is advisable to 


have this door in two leaves; in fine weather ~ 


it is left open, and the two narrow leaves 
projecting into the porch are less in the way | 
than one wide door would be. The leaves 
are hung each by four heavy butt-hinges to 
the heavy door frame. 
34ft. wide, its height is 7ft. 2in.; one-half is 
fastened by two spring bolts at top and 
bottom, the other leaf has a drawback-lock 
and a latch; each leaf has a brass knob on 


The door-opening is | 


the lock-rail; the keyhole is covered with — 


a brass-hinged flap cover; a brass-framed 
electric bell-push is fixed in the meeting 
still about half-way up the middle panel. 
The door-framing is perhaps sufficiently 
shown in the plan of porch details: the 
lights are in sashes fitted into the framing ; 
they are fixed with brassscrews. Inthe porch 


| the small portions of walls which are not 


covered by architraves on jamb-linings are 
matchboarded in narrow breadths with 
beaded joints; the ceiling is of match- 
boarding in herring-bone pattern, finished 
with the cornice-moulding as shown. The 
door between the porch and hall is in one. 


It has top panels of plate glass; thestyles and — 


muntin above are diminished ; framing, 2in. 
thick; panels #in. ; opening, 7ft. high; 3ft. 6in, 
wide: door hung on four heavy butt hinges, 
heavy mortice lock, heavy elliptical brass 
handles. Door frame, 4}in. by 4in., filled in 
with sashes as shown to fill up to the ceiling: 
bottom panels to match door panels. Dining- 
room, drawing-room and morning-room 
doors size of doors 7ft. by 3ft. 3in.: four 
panels, framing 22in. thick, full panels 4in. 
hung to door frames of gin. by 2in., well 
secured to the walls, each door to have three 
heavy butt hinges: mortice locks and furni-— 
ture as shall be described. The door to the 
passage is 7[t. by 3ft., four panels, top panels 
glass, diminished styles, white muranese: 
there is fairly good light here from the 
window next dairy, and from the kitchen — 
when the door is open, which is usually its” 
position. The halls are well lighted both — 
above and below. The glass panels of this 


ee a 
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door give useful additional light here when 
the kitchen door is shut: door furniture and 
architraves to match the other doors in the 
hall, Four bedroom doors, dressing-room 
door, schoolroom and linen-room door, each 
6ft. bin. high and 3ft. wide. Bath-room door, 
6ft. 6in. high, 2ft. 6in. wide, four-panelled, 
framing 2in. thick (full), panels jin. thick, 
each hung with two heavy butt hinges to 
2in. by 4in. door frames; mortice locks, &c., 
as afterwards (bathroom vacant and engaged 
inside bolt) described. Servants’ bedrooms 
doors (2), dairy, store, pantry, kitchen, scullery 
to fuel: seven doors each 6ft. 6in. high by 
3ft. wide, framed and staved 2in. (full) 
framing, staving $in. in narrow slaves beaded 
(and rails and stiles beaded and mitred) jin. 
thick, lock rail and bottom rail gin. and 
rail between lock rail and head qin. all rjin. 
thick, all in solid rabetted frames showing 
4in. corner bead qin. by 24in. stuff, each door 
to have two heavy butt hinges, rim locks, 
&c., as hereafter described. Doors, scullery 
to yard and yard to outside and outside door 
of fuel house, three doors, 6ft. 8in. high by 
3ft. 6in. wide, also framed and staved framing 
2hin. thick, sheeting tin. and rails rjin. 
thick, three heavy butts, frames 4in. by 3in. 
stock locks, thumb latches. Outside w.c.— 
two doors, 6ft. 6in. high, 2ft. gin. wide, 
framing 2in., rails r$in. staving gin., door 
frames 2in. by 4in. stock locks, thumb latches 
and inside bolts. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ASSUAN DAM. 


PAPER on “The Nile Reservoir, 
Assuan,” by Mr. Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
B.A.L, M.LC.E., was read before the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on January 27th. 
Beginning with an account of the River 
Nile, the author stated that, with the ex- 
ception of the northern margin of the Delta 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, Egypt 
was a country practically without rain and 
absolutely dependent on the Nile for its 
water-supply. The volume of water in the 
river during the winter months was much 
larger than was required for the needs of the 
country, and during the summer months the 
‘supply was not nearly sufficient. It was 
therefore not surprising that the construction 
of reservoirs which should enable part of the 
surplus winter water to be stored for use 
during the summer months had been under 
consideration in Egypt for many years. 

The discharge of the Nile fell to about 
409 cub. metres (14,000 cub. ft.) per second 
during the summer, and was at a minimum 
about the middle of May. A slow increase 
in the discharge then began and continued 
until the middle of July, after which date 
the increase became very rapid. By the first 
week in September the Nile was in full flood, 
and in an average year the discharge was 
then about 10,000 cub. metres (353,090 cub. ft.) 
per second, while in a year of very high 
flood the discharge might rise to 14,000 cub. 
metres (494,000 cub. ft.) per second. 

The above dates referred to the Nile at 

Assuan, which town was about 1,200 kilo- 
metres (750 miles) from the Mediterranean. 
The Nile as it entered Egypt proper at Assuan 
was the product of three rivers—the White 
Nile, coming from the lakes of Central 
Africa, and the Blue Nile and the Atbara, 
rising in the Abyssinian Mountains. The 
two latter rivers when in flood brought down 
large quantities of valuable fertilizing mud 
or silt, which was made great use of in the 
method of irrigation called in Egypt basin 
irrigation. 
In the construction of any reservoir in the 
valley of the Nile precautions were necessary 
to prevent the silting up of any reservoir 
which might be formed. 


| and lower the gates. 


| works. 


| mated at 1,065 millions cub. 
_ millions cub. ft.). 
There were 180 sluices in the dam, of | 
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At Assuan a masonry dam 2,000 metres 
(2,185yds.) long and of a maximum height 
of 395 metres (130ft.) had been built across 
the valley of the Nile, thus forming a huge 
reservoir extending southward from the dam 
225 kilometres (140 miles) into Nubia. 

No attempt was made to store water while 
the Nile was in full food, when its waters 
were carrying large quantities of silt. Suffi- 
cient sluices were provided in the dam to 
allow the Nile to pass through when in flood 
without any appreciable diminution in its 
velocity, and consequently without causing 
any deposit of silt in the reservoir. No 
water was allowed to flow over the dam, as 
the sluice-way was sufficient for all purposes. 
After the muddy flood had passed and the 
water had become clear, at which time the 
discharge of the river had fallen to about 
2,500 cub. metres (88,000 cub. ft.) per second, 
the filling of the reservoir was begun by 
gradually dropping some of the sluice-gates. 
The water then continued to rise in the 
reservoir until it attained a height of 8 metres 
(26ft.) above high-Nile level or 16 metres 
(52ft.) above low-Nile level. In an average 
year this happened towards the end of Feb- 
ruary, and after that time the water reaching 


the reservoir from the south was passed on | 
Early | 


through the partially opened sluices. 
in May the sluices were gradually opened, 
and the normal discharge of the river was 
increased until the reservoir was emptied 
early in July. This additional water in 
summer would enable a much larger number 


of crops to be obtained, and would be | 


specially valuable for the cotton crop. 


The greatest head of water on the dam | 


would be about 20 metres (65ft.), and the 
storage capacity of the reservoir was esti- 
metres (37,612 


which 140 were 7 metres (23ft.) high by 
2 metres (62ft.) wide, and forty were 33 metres 
(r14ft.) high by 2 metres (6}ft.) wide. 


| as to allow the discharge of the water 


according to the varying levels of the reser- 
voir. Thos2 sluices, which had to be worked 
under a great head of water, were fitted with 


The majority of the sluices were 


comparatively short season available for 


building some had been lined with cast-iron, | 
A hand-winch was fixed over ° 


to save time. 
each sluice on the top of the dam, to lift 
The dam crossed the 
Valley of the Nile at the head of the Assuan 


| or First Cataract, and the rock at this point 


was granite. The dam was built of granite 
in cement-mortar, and all the stone had been 
obtained within a short distance of the 
Both faces of the dam were built of 
coursed squared rock-faced granite, the up- 
stream face being laid in 2-to-1 cement- 
mortar and the down-stream face in 4-to-1 
mortar. All these stones had been laid by 
steam cranes. 
granite rubble, and had been laid by hand 
and set in 4-to-r mortar. The bottom 2ft. 
of rubble had, however, been built in 2-to-1 


mortar. A good supply of excellent granite | 


sand had been obtained within a reasonable 
distance. The average actual weight of the 
masonry was 2,396 kilos. per cub. metre 
(149'slbs. per cub, ft.), and the maximum 
pressure on the masonry with the reservoir 
full was 4°35 kilos. per sq. centimetre (4 tons 
per sq. ft.). 

All masonry had been built in the dry, 
and to enable this to be done the river had 
been dealt with in short lengths and tem- 
porary dams (called in Egypt “sudds”) had 
been built to enclose the site of each portion 


They | 
| were fixed at different levels in the dam, so 


The hearting consisted of | 


of the work. These sudds had either been of | 


stone or of sand in bags. It had been ex- 
pected that considerable difficulty would be 


experienced in dealing with the leakage 
through the sudds, and a very large pump- 
ing-plant had been provided; but the 
amount of leakage had been found to be 
much less than anticipated. The sudds had 
only been made high enough to deal with 
the work during the time of low Nile, as it 
would have been impossible to make them 
strong enough to withstand the Nile in flood. 
Great and unexpected difficulties had been 
encountered in the deep channels, owing to 
finding the granite quite rotten for a long 
way below the level of solid rock shown on 
the contract drawings. In one of the channels 
the rotten rock had extended 11} metres 
(38ft.) below where it had been supposed sound 
rock would befound. As the non-completion 
of the masonry between the sudds in each 
section would have necessitated the re-making 
of the sudds in the following season, great 
efforts had had to be made to deal with the 
unexpectedly increased quantities of excava- 
tion and masonry before the arrival of the 
Nile flood. This had been particularly the 
case during the months of June, July and 
August, 1900. During the month of June 


| work had been carried on night and day, 


weekdays and Sundays, and 45,000 cub. 
metres (58,860 cub. yds.) of masonry had been 
built during the thirty days. The average 
daily number of masonsemployed during the 
month had been 353. The total number of 
men either directly employed or connected 
with the work, and living on the site of the 
work at that time, had not fallen far short 
of 15,000. A subsidiary work had been the 
underpinning of the Temple of Phile. As 
portions of the temple were founded on silt 
it had been necessary to carry the masonry 
down either to rock or to the existing satura- 
tion-level so as to prevent any damage from 


| settlement. 


Law Cases. 


The Back of a House.—At Greenwich 


| Police Court James Stanford, builder, Lewis- 


| ham, was summoned before Mr. Baggallay 
| by Mr. Badger, district surveyor to the 


| shape. 


| door and back windows. 


| London County Council, for erecting two 


| Stoney roller gates, while those working | houses in Radford Road, Lewisham, in con- 


_ under a small head had ordinary sliding 
| gates. 
| lined with granite ashlar, but owing to the 


travention of the London Building Act, 
section 41. The defendant had built a 
number of houses in Theodore Road and 
Radford Road, and at the point where the 
two roads converge had erected the two 
houses in question, somewhat peculiar in 
Attached to the house was certain 
land, but the Council contended that the 
defendant had not complied with the Act, 
which provided that a space of roft.—the 
width of the house—should be provided at 
the rear. The question to be decided was 
which was the rear of the house, the Council 
asserting that it was that part which was 
directly opposite to the front. If this were 
so, there would be no sides to the houses, and 
the rear was that part containing the back 
Taking this view, 
the space behind the houses was 762 sq. ft. 
and 575 sq. ft. respectively. After a long 
hearing Mr. Baggallay said he was inclined 
to think the defendant was right, and that 
he had provided ample space behind both 
houses. He dismissed the summons, but 
declined to grant costs, considering the case 
a proper one for the Council to bring. 

The Building of a Theatre.—In the King’s 
Bench Division the matter of an arbitration 
between Kirk & Randall and Sir Charles 
Wyndham was heard. This wasa motion on 
behalf of Sir Charles Wyndham to set aside 
an award made by a Mr. Runtz on October 
6th last. On behalf of Sir Charles Wyndham, 


| he contended that Mr. Runtz had no juris- 
| diction to act as arbitrator under the contract 


between the parties. The facts were that 


| there was a contract between Sir Charles 


Wyndham and Messrs. Kirk & Randall 
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under which the latter were to build another 
theatre for Sir Charles in St. Martin’s Lane. 
There was a provision in the contract that 
any difference or dispute particularly relating 
to the withholding of any certificate by the 
architect, Mr. Sprague, should be referred to 
arbitration and decided in the first instance 
by Mr. Goodwyn, and if he failed to act by 
Mr. Runtz. A dispute arose as to the with- 
holding of a certificate by the architect, Mr. 
Sprague, for £2,000. The services of Mr. 
Goodwyn were sought, and he was either 
actually away upon his holidays or was 
just going away for a fortnight or three 
weeks and would not return until September 
3rd. He, therefore, said if the matter was 
urgent, he could not deal with it. It was 
considered urgent, and thereupon Mr, Runtz 
was applied to, and on August 26th made an 
appointment to hear the parties. Before that 
day arrived the architect thought that some 
work had been done, and, in order to make 
things as smooth as possible, he gave a certi- 
ficate, and the sum demanded (£2,000) was 
paid. Shortly afterwards Messrs. Kuk & 
Randall said that that sum was not enough, 
and they asked for another £2,000, which 


was refused. Messrs. Kirk & Randall desired | 


to refer the matter to Mr. Runtz ; Sir Charles 
Wyndham’s advisers decided to appeal to 
Mr. Goodwyn. Sir Charles Wyndham’s 


representatives appeared before Mr. Runtz | 


and raised their point. Messrs. Kirk & Ran- 
dall appeared before Mr. Goodwyn and 
raised their point. Mr. Runtz, under an 
award of October 6th, awarded Messrs. Kirk 
& Randall the whole amount due, and costs 
between solicitor and client. Mr. Goodwyn, 
under an award of October 10th, awarded 
them nothing at all— The Lord Chief Justice 
suggested that the parties should arrive at 
some agreement as to what should be done, 
and it was ultimately arranged that all 
matters in dispute between Sir Charles 
Wyndham and Messrs. Kirk & Randallshould 
be referred to a gentleman upon whom the 
parties agreed, or, failing agreement, to 
some one appointed by the Bench, each 
party to pay their own costs in regard to 
the awards which had been made.—Order 
accordingly. 


Surveying ¢ Sanifafion. 


The Royal Commission on Sewage Dis- 
posal met last week to take evidence on the 
question of the pollution of estuaries, more 
especially with reference toshellfish. Captain 
Anderson (Whitstable), Alderman Petrie 
(Liverpool), and Mr. J. Wrench Towse (clerk to 
the Fishmongers’ Company) were examined. 

The Municipality of Alexandria is con- 
sidering the question of the drainage of the 
city, and a scheme has been advised by Dr. 
J. Hebrecht, chief engineer to the city of 
Berlin, and prepared by Dietrich Bey, chief 
engineer and director of the Municipal Tech- 
nical Department, and M. P. Arcondaris, 
engineer and sub-director. The main features 
are as follows:—The sewage and surface 


water of the city are to be drained by gravi- | 


tation on the ‘‘combine” system, and dis- 
charged in a crude state into the sea bya 
main collector of ovoid shape having dis- 
charges at Fort Pharos and Silsileh. Mr. C. 
J. James, special drainage engineer to the 
city of Bombay, has been invited to con- 
sider the proposal, and he has lately addressed 
a report to M. Ambroise Ralli, the Vice- 
President of the municipality of Alexandria, 
in which he condemns Dr. Hebrecht’s scheme 
unsparingly, contending that a large fart 
of the city is so little above mean sea-level 
that gravitational drainage will be a failure, 
and that the practice of discharging crude 
sewage into the sea “would lead to most 
serious results.” The outfalls proposed lie in 
such a position “that for more than two- 


thirds of the year the prevailing winds will 
blow across one or other of them in the 
direction of the city, and the result . . . can 
only be a great and continual nuisance.” 
Without making any very definite or com- 
plete suggestions, Mr. James is of opinion 
that the sewage should certainly be biologi- 
cally treated before being discharged into 
the sea, and he finds that the soil around 
Alexandria is eminently suited for such irri- 
gation and would give a good return. It is 
hardly probable that the Hebrecht scheme 
will be adopted after this severe criticism. 
Rural Drainage.—Mr. H. T. Scoble’s paper 
on “ Rural Drainage and Sewage-Disposal,” 
read at the previous meeting, was discussed 
at the Surveyors’ Institution last week. Pro- 
fessor Robinson said it was of the utmost 
importance that all drains should be sub- 
jected to the water test, and he was strongly 
of opinion that the water-carriage system 
would prevail. The dry-earth or conservancy 
system he held to be attended with great 
risk to the health of the community, however 
carefully the disposal of sewage might be 
conducted. The requirement of the Local 
Government Board for land purification in 
the proportion of an acre to a thousand 


| population could be modified with proper 


safeguards. There was no matter for dogma 
in this or in regard to bacterial treatment ; 
each method was capable of being used 
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the cost of sewers there should be a tax on 
water-closets. Mr. Beken, Mr. C. J. Mann, 

Mr. A. J. Martin and Mr. E. W. Booth con-_ 
tinued the discussion, and Mr. Scoble replied, 

defending his view that the proper method 

to pursue was to purify the sewage and make ~ 
use of the effluent. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who vequive informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Hot-Water Service in a Country House. 
Lonpon.—G. A. P. writes: “The accom- 
panying sketch shows a hot-water supply 
system in a country house. The supply to 
bath is unsatisfactory, coming in gushes hot 
and cold. I have no doubt that the water, 
instead of drawing from the hot-water tank — 
only, also draws up the return pipe from 
the cold supply. Do you know of any form © 
of ‘check’ or non-return valve, which could 
be placed at a, which would prevent the 
water drawing back up thereturn pipe without 


HOT-WATER SERVICE IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


under skilled advice, and every case must 
be governed by its surrounding conditions. 
Mr. Roechling, agreeing with many of the 
remarks in the paper and deploring the 
waste of manurial matter, was not in 
accord with the remedy proposed by the 
interposition of an expensive and elaborate 
intermediate process before disposing of 


| sewage on land. There was no necessity for 


this treatment ; land would do all that the 
bacterial process would do. Mr. A. R. 
Stenning referred to the difficulties attending 
the disposal of sewage in small rural villages. 
For disposing of excreta there was nothing 
better than the earth treatment, but diffi- 
culties arose in connection with sink water. 
The question of rural sewage was inseparably 
connected with water-supply, and these diff- 
culties had to be met. Dr. Poore severely 
condemned the sewage system. He formerly 
lived in the Thames Valley, when the rates 
were 4s. 2d., but the local authorities in ten 
years borrowed £133,000 for the construction 
of sewers, raised the rates to 8s. 2d., and had 
created a filthy quagmire in the middle of 
the place. He described the system he had 
followed with success at Andover. For 
many years he had dealt with the sewage 
from 100 people living in old cottages. He 
had shown by his method that excreta should 
be buried just below the surface, and, rightly 
carried out, this could be done quite near the 
house without offence to the senses. He 
could not see why this system should not be 
adopted piecemeal in rural villages with an 
equitable adjustment of a sanitary rate. For 


interfering with the water circulating the 
other way?” 

There is no reliable check valve that can 
be used on circulating pipes; the arrangement 
of the pipes must be such as will ensure a — 
delivery of hot water at the hot-water tap as 
long as there is any in the tank. And the 
arrangement of each system must be con- 
sidered on its merits, no general rules being 
sufficient for all systems. In the case shown 
on sketch there should be a service and 
secondary return for each floor. The second- 
ary return on the first floor should be 
connected to the side of the tank. That on — 
the ground floor should be connected to the 
primary return. In the case shown, if the 
water issues at the hot-water tap at bath © 
faster than it enters through the cold supply - 
from cistern, the bath will be supplied from 
the return pipe rather than from the tank, — 
the secondary flow being higher at the 
connection with the expansion pipe than at — 
the connection with the bath draw-cff. If — 
the primary flow is restricted in area by 
‘furring ” it will also help to send the water — 
to the bath tap through the secondary return. $ 
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Books on Shoring and Sanitary 
Engineering. 1 


READING.—STupIous writes: “ Where can ~ 
I get Stock’s ‘Shoring and Underpinning,’ 
and Moore’s ‘Sanitary Engineering, and what 
are the respective prices?” i 

Write to Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High — 
Holborn, London, W.C. Your other query 
will be answered next week. 


' 
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Sewer. 

Yorxs.—M. A. T. writes: “Should a cor- 
poration provide a sewer to receive drainage 
of a house now in course of erection, the 
existing sewer being 5o0ft. from the nearest 
point of the site, as shown on sketch enclosed 
(not reproduced), no provision being made 
for surface-drainage for 130ft. of such road, 
which is one that has existed over an indefi- 
nite period, in the centre of a town of over 
15,000 inhabitants ?” 

The corporation cannot be compelled to 
bring their sewer within 5oft. of the boundary 
of the property in question. The matter was 

robably considered when the sewers were 
aid down ; for, according to the sketch, the 
nearest point of the site is about 5oft. from 
either of the sewers shown. If the frontage 
had been less than shown, and the nearest 
point of the site, consequently, farther than 
5oft. from the sewer on the left, the corpora- 
tion would probably require a connection 
into the sewer on the right, which would be 
within the prescribed distance. 


Duplicator for Specifications, &c. 


CHESTERFIELD.—QuERY writes: ‘ Which 
is the best duplicator for specifications, 
quantities, &c., for architects use, and where 
can it be obtained ?” 

It depends on the number of copies required, 
and the length of the specification, &c. If 
the latter extends to twenty or thirty folios, 
any process of duplication becomes weari- 
some, and it is better to enlist the services 
of the printer or lithographer. If marginal 
sketches are included lithography must be 
resorted to. For short specifications of which 
few copies are required, Ellam’s Duplicator 
(12 King Street, Cheapside) or the Rotary 
Neostyle machine (64 Great Eastern Street, 
E.C.) may be employed. Both machines 
work on the same principle, that of inking 
through stencilled sheets. In the case of 
Ellam’s Duplicator the stencil sheets may be 
either hand-written (with a specially prepared 
point) or typed; but with the Neostyle, only 
typewritten matter can be reproduced. We 
have also seen specification folios typed on 
tracing paper and reproduced by the “sun- 
print” process; but the result was trying to 
read. Typewriting firms will type specifica- 
tions at a 1d., r4d., or 2d. a folio. 


Books on the Charterhouse. 


Lonpon, W.—W. S. D. writes: ‘ What | 


books have been published referring to the 
Charterhouse ?”’ 

There are two or three works on the 
London Charterhouse ; but they are out of 
print. It is possible you could obtain 
copies through a second-hand bookseller or by 
advertising. A good book on the Monastic 
history is “The London Charterhouse” by 
Dom. Laurence Hendrik. The latest literature 
from an architectural point of view are the 
two fully-illustrated articles by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, which appeared in the May and 
June issues of “The Architectural Review ”’ 
last year. These can be obtained from the 
Publisher, 6, Great New Street, E.C., for 
Is. 5d. post free. 


Thickness of Walls. 


MINEHEAD.—TEE-SQUARE writes: “I have | 


just sent in some plans for some semi-detached 
houses to be built here, on which the walls 
on the ground floor were shown 16in. brick 
cavity walls and on the floors over 11in. 
brick cavity walls, rough-cast on the outside, 
and the urban district council has rejected 
them because they say that, according to their 
by-laws, the walls on the first floor must 
be 13}in. thick. I consider that an 11in. 
cavity wall, well bonded, and rough-cast 
outside, is quite as strong and drier and 
more weatherproof than an ordinary solid 
brick wall 13}in. thick. I shall feel very 
much obliged if you will tell me whether I 
shall be justified in going on with these 


| for the same other than H.M. 


houses. I may mention that the walls on 
the second floor, except in the gables, are 
only 4ft. higher than the level of the floor.” 

The district council can enforce their 
by-laws, and non-compliance on your part 
must be at your own risk. At the same 
time we do not consider an I1in. cavity 
good construction. Why not use half-timber 
work? 


Book on Architectural Ornament. 


X. Y. Z. writes: “Kindly name a good 


-book (moderate price) on ornament—one 


that deals purely with architectural orna- 
ment and not coloured decoration or art 
designs.” 

We know of no book devoted to archi- 
tectural ornament alone. We advise you to 
get Meyer’s “Handbook of Ornaments,” 
published by B. T. Batsford, 94, High Hol- 
born, W.C. 


Laundry Fittings. 

Lonpon, N. writes: “Can you recom- 
mend any published work giving plans 
and particulars of furnishing required for a 
laundry for country house? I wish to judge 
also which would suit the requirements of 
the case in question, and whether permanent 
or portable fittings are mostly used and the 
details of them.” 

No particulars are given as to the size of 
the house, or the possible amount of work to 
be done. Without this information it is im- 
possible to advise our correspondent. There 
are works on steam laundry plant, and if the 
house is a large country mansion, or the 
building is used as a school or institution, it 
might pay to instal a small steam plant. 
There are no works on old-fashioned laundries 
with their ‘dolly-tubs,’ &c. The only rule 
is, So much work so many laundry maids and 
so many tubs. At the same time, the old- 
fashioned methods, so far as the clothes are 
concerned, have never been equalled by the 
steam-plant. 


Institution of Civil Engineers 
xaminations. 


DoustruL writes: “Would you kindly 
inform me if it is possible to sit for the 
‘Associate Membership’ examination in 
the above Institution without first taking 
the Studentship examinations—that is to say, 
isit possible to take the Associate examina- 
tion direct? With reference to the Civil 
Service examinations, would you explain 


| the difference (if any) between assistant 


surveyor, 2nd grade, H.M. Office of Works 
and assistant surveyor, 2nd grade, in the 
Public Works Office. Are there any exami- 
nations which will admit you into the Public 
Works Office, or is it by influence chiefly that 
such situations are obtained ?” 

The examination for Associate Member- 


ship of the Institution of Civil Engineers | 


may be taken direct without previously 
passing that for students. The writer does 
not know of any department of the Civil 
Service called the Public Works Office, and 
therefore is not aware of any examination 
Office of 


Works. HENRY ADAMS. 


The A.A. Classes. 


LowestortT.—lonic writes: “What are 


| the Architectural Association classes ? What 
| benefit could I derive from them, and how 
| could I join same? 


Please tell me also the 
date on which Vol, XVI. (the current volume) 
of the BuitpErs’ JourNnat started, and if I 
can get the back numbers.” 

If “Ionic” is bound to reside at Lowestoft 
it will be difficult for him to attend the A.A. 
classes, which are held in London. He can 
obtain all information from the Secretary, 
The Architectural Association, 56, Great 
Marlborough Street, W. The classes are, in 
the opinion of competent authorities, the 
best in the kingdom for architectural students 


plans.” 


to obtain a good grounding in all branches of 
their art. There are social and other advan- 
tages, such as the lectures, &c., to be obtained 
by joining the Association. The current 
volume of this journal commenced with 
No. 393, dated August 20th, 1902. Back 
numbers can be obtained from the Publisher. 
6, Great New Street, E.C. 


Height of Chimneys. 

ABERYSTWYTH.—Cymro writes : “ Will you 
kindly give me advice on the following 
matter. A and B are both lessees under a 
municipal corporation as ground landlords. 
A built a house to the satisfaction of the 
Corporation, and received his lease. B built 
an adjoining house and bought half the ‘ pine 
end’ from A. B carried his house about 
5ft. higher than the eaves of A’s. The tenant 
of Ais seriously affected through B’s chimney 
being carried about 3ft. higher than that of 
his house, which causes all his flues to smoke. 
Is it B’s duty to carry A’s chimney to the 
height that he has built his, or A’s duty to 
build up to the level of B’s chimney, A’s 
stack already being 5ft. higher than the ridge ? 
Has A any claim on B for loss or obstruction ? 
B has not received, as yet, his certificate for 
lease from the Corporation surveyor,” 

In my opinion you have no legal remedy 
either against the Corporation or your 
neighbour B. In the absence of special 
stipulations to the contrary B has a perfect 
right to build his house as high or as low as 
he wishes, regardless of the unpleasant and 
injurious consequences his act may have on 
his neighbours ; the plot he leased is his solum 
ad celum, “ from the earth to the sky,” to use 
as he will. Such is the common law. There 
are, however, a few exceptions to the general 
proposition which I have stated. One is 
where his common law rights are curtailed 
by statute, ¢.g.,the Metropolitan Building Acts. 
Another where custom or statute gives pre- 
scriptive rights to adjoining owners, which 


| are in the nature of easements, and generally 


consist of rights of way and rights to air, 
light, &c. From the facts as stated I do not 
think A’s case would entitle him to relief 
under either of these heads. | think, how- 
ever, as B has not yet received his certificate 
from the Corporation, that a judicious com- 
munication to them from A might inducé 
them to compel the former to raise A’s 
chimney to a proper elevation. 
W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS. 


Right of Light. 

RocupDALe. — Constant READER writes: 
“TI have a plot of ground on which I| propose 
to erect cottages. Some windows in adjoin- 
ing property have enjoyed a view over this 
ground for twenty years, and are therefore 
ancient lights. _My cottages have been de- 
signed to avoid interfering with these lights ; 
but at the present time a new washhouse is 
being erected, the front wall of which extends 
6ft. nearer to my land. A window has been 


| fixed in this wall, materially occupying the 


same position in the new wall as the ancient 
light occupied in the old. Am I justified in 
blocking the light of this window, or any 
window that has been enlarged? The effect 
of the alterations considerably affects my 


The advancement of a wall in which 
ancient lights are situated will not lose the 
right of light, provided substantial portions 
of the old windows are included in the new 
apertures ; and the fact that a wall is moved 
back or advanced does not per se alter the 
right, although by either operation the right 
may be lost if, after the building has been 
moved, the light which formerly flowed into 
the old apertures cannot come in at the new. 
You have the right to block the light from 
the enlarged part of an ancient lght; but 
you will find it impossible to do this without 
affecting the light of the rest of the window, 
which is protected. 
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| Northwich—Building 


| West Ham—Electrical Stores 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDING: 
Denby Dale—Hall and Sunday Schools 


| Halifax—Converting Hall into Residences an Be 56 
London, S.E —Repairs to Infirmary Kitchen Floors, &c. .. 


Tipton—Schools ae ac ie si 

Haworth, Yorks—Sunday School .. Aa Ad st 
Lockwood, near Huddersfieid—House, &c. 40 oo 
Swansea—Police and Fire Station .. On 


Stornoway, Island of Lewis—Boathouse, ‘Bo! i 


Cape Town—Locks .. 30 So oc De Se 
The Needles, Isle of Wight—Coast Guard Buildings .. 
Caergwrle, Flints—Police Station and Court House 
Cefn Cribbwr, near Bridgend, Wales—Twenty Houses 
Chelmsford—Hospital Building Bs oe aC 
Reynolton, Pembrokeshire—House, &c. .. 
Ilford—Schools ., ae 50 ws an oo oe 
London, N.W.—Lime, Cement, Bricks, &c. oe 55 
Walsall—School, &c. .. Sh Ab ac fe é 
Newtcn Abbot, Devon—Casual Wards, &c. Ba 
London, W.—Lime, Cement, Bricks, &c... 
Harrow—Classroom, &c. te es Ag 

London, S.E.—Repairs 


| West Ham—Slates, Lime, Cement, &c. .. ste 


Halifax—Works.. oe 
London, W.—School an 
Merthyr, Wales—Schoolroom 


| Bickenhead—Bricks, Cement, &c. i 3 


Barry, Wales—School.. : 


Edgerton, near Huddersfield—-Alterations to Ravensdeane ~ 


Leicester—Generating Staticn, &c... 
Bishop Auckland—Laundry, &c. .. os 
Colne—Sewage Farm Extensions .. ( 
Maesteg, Wales—Sixty Houses ie 
Colne, Lancs—Bricks, Lime, Cement, &c, 
Morpeth—Cattle Market Works 

Materials oe 
Biggleswade—School .. Ad ie 
Liscard, Cheshire—Chimney, &c. ., 


ENGINEERING: 
Sunderland—Cranes .. a Ag 
Swansea—Sinking Shafts .. os 
Londonderry—Pump .. 


Misterton, Somerset—Sewerage and Water-Supply Works ¥ 


Glasgow— Dredger 40 4 10 Be 
Clevedon, Somerset—Regenerator Furnaces, &c. 


Edinburgh—Electric Lighting 


West Ham—Purifier, &c. Bh 
Stourbridge—Livesay Washer 45 a0 5h 
West Ham—Electrical Equipment of Tramways 
London, S.W.—Trench Work F ed 


| Henley-in-Arden—Gasholder and Tank Se 


Southampton—Boreholes 
Southampton—Engine ss ob Ac A 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, South America—Lighting.. 
London, N.E,—Electrical Plant ., q 50 
York—bridge and Approaches 
Menston, Yorks—Reservoir .. 
Darlington—Electrical Plant 
Bamtord—Reservoir AG 
Southampton—Motors, &c. ., 
Coventry—Gasholders.. 


ee 


Hinckley—Excavating, &c, Foundations of Gasholder Tank 


London, E.C.—Sewer .. ee 

Hull—Telephone Equipment 

Plymouth—Wharf we 55 ie ao 
Liscard, Cheshire—Feed-water Softener, &c. 
Castle Cary and Langport, Somerset—Railway.. 


Thurnscoe and Denaby, Yorks—Railway.. 


Bulawayo, Rhodesia—Electric Tramway ate 
Singapore—Graving Dock ay Br 003 ar 
Boston, Lincs—Heating Municipal Buildings .. ie 


Rangoon—Electric Supply Undertaking .. 


FURNITURE: 


Leeds—Furniture and Fittings for Police Station 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Cape Town—Locks ., 90 ae 50 30 
Chelmsford—Fencing .. 50 3G 
Manchester—Steel Roof ae tie) 

Middleton, Lancs—Wrought-iron Railings a0 ae 
Beltast— Railway Stores Bd 6 ko 50 ee 


Manchester—Plate-Heating Grids, &c. .. 


Southampton—Rails .. ne 
London, N —Iron and Steel &c. .. ae ata de 
London, N.W.—Smith and Founders’ Work, &c. nie 
Edinburgh—Mains .. ae a 56 oc ae 
London, N.—Stores and Ironmongery, Iron, Steel, &c. 
London, W.—Iron Goods, Lamp Columns, &c... ae 
West Ham—lIron Castings, Ironmongery, &c. .. or 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores aie Do 
Birkenhead—Cast-iron, Steel, &c. .. 

Dartford, Kent—Fencing, &c. ee si 
Belfast—Railway Stores ae Oe: la A 


London, N.E.—Sewer Ironwork, &c. AD se 
Colne, Lancs—Ironwork, &c. ee 0 An 
Northwich—Iron and Steel, &c. . 
Richmond, Surrey—Ironfounder’s Work, &c. .. AC 
Plymouth—Ironware, Iron and Steel Bolts, Nuts, &c. 

Plymouth—Fire Hydrants, Cast-iron work, &c... af 
Bangkok, Siam—Railway Stores 


oe . oe 


ee 


- | Lord Provost, Magistrates 


| Town Council 30 Je 


St. Olave’s Union Guardians .. 
School Board bn 


Corporation.. 0 St se 
Admiralty .. Ag ae ve 


Flintshire County Council 


Joint Hospital Board .. 


School Board ae ts Ad 
St. Pancras Borough Council .. 
School Board a ot 
Guardians at SO 
Kensington Borough Council 
School Board 


ee 


St. Mary-le-Strand Charity 
Trustees. 

Town Council os 

J. Whittaker & Sons Ag ab 

Chiswick School Board .. o* 


Corporation.. an cr 
School Board ste ae 


Tramways Committee 

Rt. Hon. Lord Barnard .. 
Corporation Ae we mo 
Nantyffyllon Builders’ Society . 
Highways & Streets Committee 


Weaver Trustees .. ad o. 


Wallasey U.D.C. 


Corporation .. a5 
Harbour Trustees .. on ie 
Rural District Council ., ite 


| Chard R.D.C. 


Clyde Navigation Trustees 
Gas Committee 


Council. 


Town Council 

Gas Committee 

Town Council oe *e 
London County Council .. 
Gas Committee as 
Corporation on Be 
Corporation ae 5c na | 
Municipal Council.. ae ae 
Hackney Borough Council Daal 
North-Eastern Railway Co... | 
Wharfedale R D.C. 
Corporation me as 
Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C. 
Ordnance Survey .. G0 ° 
Corporation.. C 56 oie | 


| Urban District Council .. 


- | Corporation... ae me 


“ | Wallasey U.D.C. 


- | Corporation .. oe 


Corporation... au ae Ae 


Town Council 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Municipal Council .. ad a6 
Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd... 
Town Council are ae 
Municipal Committee 


Hospital Board .. &e ag 
Gas Committee 55 és 


Corporation ., ia ae ae 

Belfast and Northern Counties 
Railway Co. 

Corporation .. ae ee 


Corporation .. a ot wa 

Hornsey U.D.C. .. ae 

St. Pancras Borough Council 

Gas Commissioner a6 

Hornsey U.D.C. .. a 

Kensington Borough Council 

Town Council Bie ae 

Scuth Indian Rly. Co., Ltd. 

Corporation.. at 33 si5 

Metropolitaa Asylums Board .. 

Belfast and County Down 
Railway Co. 

Hackney Borough Council 2 

Highways and Streets Committee 

Weaver Trustees .. 50 

Town Council 

Corporation ., 

Corporation... ad oe an 

Royal Siamese State Railways .. 


ee ee ee 


and | 


G. Moxon, 26 Church Street, Barnsley. 

R. Horsfall & Son, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 

A. Long, 21 New Sireet, West Bromwich. 

T. W. Bottomley, 16 Prince Street, Haworth. 

J. B. Abbey & Son, 344 New Street, Huddersfield. 

J. Thomas, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Swansea. 

Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., 

Controller of Stores, General Post Office, Cape Town. 

Superintending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard. 

J. H. Davies & Sons, 14 Newgate Street, Chester. 

J. & F. J. Hurley, 1o Bridgend Road, Tondu, Aberkenfig. 

A. S. Duffield, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

J. P. James, Architect, Tenby. 

C. J. Dawson, 7 Bank Buildings, High Street, Ilford. 

W.N. Blair, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

Bailey & McConnal, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

S. Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 

W. C, Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 

Houston & Houston, 1 Long Acre, London, W.C. 

T. H. Cole, 858 Old Kent Road, London, S.E. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 

G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 
G. Saunders, 111 King Street, Hammersmith. 

T. Roderick, 50 Glebeland Street, Merthyr. 

C, Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
G. Thomas, Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudderstield 

E. G. Mawbey, Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

F. H. Livesay, 107 Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland. 

T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Colne. 

W. W. Paddison, Architect, Llynvi Offices, Maesteg. 

T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 

Surveyor, Bridge Street, Morpeth. 

J. A. Sauer, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich, 
Lownsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross Street, Peterborough 
J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 


C. Snell, Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

Schenk, Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 

. Robinson, Engineer, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 

Combes, Engineer, Tisbury, Wilts, 

G. H. Baxter, 16 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 

J. H. Pye, Engineer, Gasworks, Clevedon. 

Resident Electrical Engineer, Electricity Supply Station, Dewar — 
Place, Edinburgh. 

J. K. Bock, Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. f 

J. K. Bock, Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham, 

W. North, Engineer, Gasworks, Stourbridge. 

J. K. Bock, Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. ~ 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

J. W. Lord, Secretary,Gas Co.'s Offices, Henley-in-Arden. 

W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 

W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 

Ecuadorian Consulates, 35 Chapel Walks, Liverpool. 

R, Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 

W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

E. J. Silcock 10 Park Row, Leeds. 


iF. 
A. O. 
M.A 
Cc 


| H, G. Steavenson, Town Clerk, Darlington. 


Sterling & Swann, Engineer, Town tail, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 

F, Lee, Engineer, Gasworks, Hinckley. i 
S. R. Kay, 1 Albion Place, Leeds. ; 
Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 4 
A. RK. Bennett, 65 Rentield Street, Glasgow. i 
Sir J. Wolte-Barry & Partners, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
Engineer, Paddington Station, London. : 

Davis & Soper, 54 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

Tanjong Pagar Dock Co., Ltd., 120 Fenchurch Street. 

J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Offices, Market Piace, Boston, Lincs. 
Ogilvy, Gillanders & Co., 67 Cornhill, E.C, 


— 2 


W.H. Thorp, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Agent-General for Cape Colony, 100 Victoria Street, S W. 

A. S. Duffield, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

C. Nickson, Superintendent Gas Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Middleton. 

Mr Ellis, Stores Superintendent, York Road Station, Belfast, 


H. Prescott, Manager, House Drainage Department, Town Hall, 
Manchester. 

J. A. Crowther, Borough Engineer, Market Chambers, Southampton. 

E, J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate N. 

W.N. Blair, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Pancras, N.W. 

W. R. Herring, Chief Engineer, New Street Works, Edinburgh, 

E, J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Council, Southwood Lane, Highgate. 

W. C. Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington, 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Strattord, E. 

Secretary, 55 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

C, Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

A. & C, Harston, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

T. J. Brittain, Secretary, Queen's Quay Terminus, Belfast. 


eee eee 


N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, E. 

T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 

J. A. Saner, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 

J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Kichmond, 
J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Plymouth. 

#, Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 
Siamese Legation, London. 
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Complete List of Contracis Open —continued. 


DATE OF ; FOR WHOM. 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: | 
Feb. 9 | London, N.W.—Paints, Oils, &c. .. Se ag me .. | St. Pancras Borough Council W.N. Blair, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W 
- 10 | London, E.C.—Oils, Colours, &c. .. ae .. | South Indian Rly. Co, Ltd. Secretary, 55 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
- 12 | London, N.E.—Oils, Paints, Plumbers’ Work, &. ‘. | Hackney Borough Council N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
. 14 Richmond, Surrey—Oil, Paints, &c. ee | Town Council J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond, 
ay 16 Plymouth—Tar, Creosote, pagresgd CEST a ae | Corporation ., : J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Plymouth. 
i 16 Northwich—Paints, Varnishes, &c.. ae te Ay . | Weaver Trustees Sa na -. | J. A. Sauer, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 
» 19 | Plymouth—Lead Pipe and Pig, &c.. 46 ate ac .. | Corporation ., a0) ng -» | &. Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: P H. F, Simpson, County Surveyor, Northern Division, Wisbech, 
IFeb 5 | Isle of Ely—Material .. a0 we 4G ae County Council .. Je oe and 
' | (R.S.W. Perkins, County Surveyor, Southern Division, Ely. 
“ 5 | Great Yarmouth—Scavenging 55 50 56 Town Council _ - | J. W. Cockrill, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth, 
+ 6 | Brivhouse—Paving Highways Committee |S. S. Haywood, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Brighouse. 
" 7 | Londonderry—Burial Ground Works Rural District Council | M.A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 
” 7 | Chelmsford—Materials 5 Essex County Council | P. J. Sheldon, Chief Surveyor, County Offices, Chelmsford. 
“ 9 London, N.—Road Materials Hornsey U.D.C. .. | B. ie Lovegrove, Engineer Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
FF 9 | Bedford—Paving, &c. .. Urban Sanitary Authority | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bedford. 
” 9 | Levenshulme, Lancs—Paving, &c. Urban District Council .. | J. Jepson, 8a Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 
0 9 | Louth, Lincs—Granite and Slag ‘ Hr Rural District Council | F. C. Chard, 14 Upgate, Louth. 
” 9 London, N.—Road Materials, &c. .. “0 36 Urban District Council || 1a Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
» 9 | London, N.W.—Cartage, ohne tet BC. mic é St. Pancras Borough Council W.N. Blair, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
aa 10 | West Ham—Materials.. as Town Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, 
re to | London, W.—Work and Materials.. ‘ Kensington Borough Council W. C. Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 
“n 10 Barking, Essex —Making-up . Urban District Council .. -» | C F, Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking. 
‘ 10 Middlesex—Materials for Road Widening - County Council .. we cop | Lee a0 Wakelam, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
a II Ormskirk, Lancs—Materials, &c. . A | West Lancs R.D.C, . | C. Law-Green, Surveyor, Union Offices, Wigan Road, Ormskirk. 
” Il Birkenhead— Horses, Carts, Repair of Roads, &e, Be Corporation .. C. Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
’ VI Bamber Bridge, Lancs—Street Works .. Sa .. | Walton-le- Dale Wr D. Cc. F. E. Dixon, 49 Lune Street, Preston. 
a nia Birkenhead—Materials AG So as 55 .. | Corporation .. A | C. Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
= II Birkenhead—Flagging .. ate .. | Corporation .. | C. Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
re II Smallburgh, Norfolk—Road Material Rural District Council . | W. L. Lewis, District Surveyor, Stalham. 
- 12 | London, S.E.—Road Materials ae Ag 0 Lambeth Borough Council . | H. Edwards, Borough Engnr., Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E, 
fe 1z | London, N.E.—Materials .. ae ae ie be Hackney Borough Council _.. | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
st 13. | East Retford—Materials f: as 40 - Aes .. | Rural District Council +. | T, W. Denman, Clerk, Retford. 
a 14 | Ebbw Vale, Mon.—Stone .. at SC oe .. | Urban District Council .. -. | T. Hughes, Clerk, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 
“ 14 | Colne, Lancs—Materials ae ie Se ne ae .. | Highways & Streets Committee | T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 
" 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Materials a te ats za .. | Lown Council - | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richniond. 
” 16 Plymouth—Materials cit) ‘ 5 ae a9 Dt Corporation .. J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Plymouth. 
“F 16 | London, N.W.—Materials, &e. ae ia - a Hendon U.D.C. S. S. Grimley, Engineer, Public Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
' 16 | Ashford, Kent—Making-up .. aS Ae a 5C East Ashford R.D.C. . | IT. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Albemarle Road, Willesborough, 
a 16 | York—Private Street Works.. oe se ee = Corporation .. ae +s | City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 
” 17 | Salisbury—Stones and Gravel ay ae Rural District Council |: .. | F, Hodding, Clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury. 
A 17 | Long Sutton, Lincs—Granite Gr a | Urban District Council - | S. S. Mossop, Clerk, Long Sutton. 
. 18 | Derby—Improvement Works ae County Council .. - | County Surveyor, Derby. 
0 1g East Retford—Granite.. ay O6 Corporation .. J. D. Kennedy, Borough Surveyor, East Retford. 
ss 21 | Lewes—Materials, &c.. es S, te Ae .. | East Sussex County Council F, J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
ay 24 | Southall, Middlesex— Materials a St a a6 .. | Southall-Norwood U.D.C. 50 | R, Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 
SANITARY : 
(Feb, 5 Blaydon-on-Tyne —Scavenging : Urban District Council .. -» | R. Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
9 5 | Edinburgh—Reconstruction of Sewe1s Magistrates and Council.. | Burgh Engineer, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
" 7 | Misterton, Somerset - Sewerage Works Chard R.D.C. 50 een Combes, Engineer, Tisbury, Wilts. 
" g | London, N. —Disinfectants, &c. | Hornsey U.D.C.  . | E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
“r 9 London, N.W.—Disposal of Refuse, ‘&e. ac ae .. | St. Pancras Borough Council W. N. Blair, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W 
a 9 Manchester —House Drainage Work ‘ie Ne ate .. | Corporation .. A a6 oe Manager, House Drainage Department, Town Hall 
anchester. 
i Io | West Ham—Stoneware Pipes, &c .. Town Council Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 
” 11 | London, S.W.—Removal of Dust, &c. ac ac Crown Estate Paving Commrs... | Lodge, Park Square West, Regent's Park, W. 
rT IL Birkenhead—Stoneware Pipes, &c... ae sts we Corporation .. . | C, Brownridge, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Ni 12 London, N.E.—Drain Pipes, &c. ane a Hackney Borough Council N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
> 13 Wolverhampton —Lime Ac 50 “5 An 46 .. | Sewerage Committee W. Clifford, Manager, Sewage Outfall Works, Wolverhampton. 
A 14 | Colne, Lancs — Pipes, &c. : a a6 at oe .. | Highways & Streets Committee | T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 
” 14 | Middleton, Lancs— Disinfectants ete .. | Corporation .. .. | C. H. Norton, Sanitary Inspector, Middleton. 
» 16 | Ashford, Kent—Sewer. .. | East Ashford R.D.C. . | T. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Albemarle Road, Willesborough. 
a 16 London, N.W.— Removal of Refuse, &e. Hendon U.D.C.  . ol ens Grimley. Surveyor, Public Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
; 17 London, E.C.—Sewer A Corporation .. ate | Engineer, Guildhall, E.C. 
5 18 | Clacton-on-Sea—Sewers Urban District Council ef A. R. Robinson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Clacton-on-Sea. 
at 19 | Hazel Grove, near Stockport Sewers, &e. Urban District Council Sykes & Brady, 13 Warren Street, Stockport. 
” 20 | Sedgefield, Durham—Sewerage and Sewerage Disposal . | Rural District Council .. -. | D. Balfour & Sons, 3 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
4 24 | Southall, Middlesex—Lime, on Scavenging, &c... | Urban District Council .. .. | R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 
” 24 | London, S.W.—Reconstruction of Sewer. ot a5 London County Council .. Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
TIMBER : 
‘Feb. g | London, N.W.—Timber and Del Materials .. aye .. | St. Pancras Borough Council W.N. Blair, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Pancras Road, N.W. 
” 1o | London, W.—Timber . ; a0 a0 Kensington Borough Council .. | W. C. Leete, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 
” 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Timber .. te 5 es ae Town Council ae de .. | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 
e @ eo 
Lisf of Compefifions Open. 
DEPOSIT 
DATE OF DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF REQUIRED FOR BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
DELIVERY. PREMIUM, | CONDITIONS, 
&c, : 
(Feb, 1o | Winchester—Recreation Ground se re as £75 and £25. 10s. W. Bailey, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Winchester. 
= iz | Pengam—Isolation Hospital .. .. «. F. T. James, 134 High Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
” 13 | Patras, Greece—Church . ae a £400, £160, £80. we Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
Fe 16 | Durban—Town Hall and. Municipal Offices ae £500, £300, £200. W. H. Radtord, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 
~ 20 | Sutton Coldfield—-Town Hall .. Be Be £50, £30, £20. W.A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield, 
» 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal AE rie £2 2s W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
" 28 | Cape Town—University Buildings Ae AB £400, £200, £100. ——— Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London, 
March 2 | Whitley Bay—Board Schools .. re we a0 —— ——- . W. Mitchell, Clerk, Whitley and Monkseaton School Board, Council 
Buildings, Whitley Bay, R.S.O. 
” 4 | Chepping Wycombe—Town Hall, &c. ae A £105 and £26 5s. T. J. Rushbrooke, 77 Easton Street, Wycombe. 
” 31 | Hull—Extension of Town Hall.. o6 vs ok £300, £200, £100. £558 E, Laverack, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hull. 
” 31 | Castleford, Yorkshire — Public Library z8 se £15, £10 - Hea, Broadbent, Clerk to Urban District C ouncil, Castleford, Yorkshire. 
“et 31 | Chelmsford—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. an £25, cin £t. A. S. Duffield, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 
April 14 | Blackpool—Technical Schools .. se An ae. £60, £25, £15. £1 is; J. S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
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New Com anies | R. F. Sanderson & Co., Ltd. Lead, pig, English 3lb. per La Sig Cees sate 
p : | _ Registered to carry on the business of eae ees aah ae Peer haa): = 
nee AF | timber merchants, sawmill proprietors, &c. Nails, cut clasp,3in.to6in. do. 9 5 0 = 
Half-crown Co., Ltd. | Capital £15,000 in £1 shares. The first eat eras do 9 0 o — 
e . 3 a) 7 . 
Registered to carry on the business of | directors are C. Cooper, J. Edge, R. F. Anglesi#,;\ ke aaa 5 15° bees 
dealers in burners and apparatus for incan- | Sanderson and A. E. Warburton. ok a ae bare). do. 2 0. 7a 0 
. . . : | ee oe A 29 I Oo 130 
descent gas lighting. Capital £1,000 in va | ‘ SSeS Do. Englishingots ., do, rr ; ° ee , 
shares. Registered office: 13, Clifford’s Inn, | William Gillott, Ltd. Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do 2310 0 — 
Wick | Registered to acquire the business of a Se eee ppg ee 
Ce Eo stone merchant carried on by A. Gillott : oe Sete a a3 
iMowdley Timber -Co;,, Ltd tixs || cinder: the setyles ope yeGillott ate Foxtnll TIMBER, 
Registered to acquire the business carried | Stone Quarries, Shaw Hill, Wadsley Bridge, Ss 
; 3 3 oFT Woops. 
on at Bewdley asR. Crump & Co.; toa opt near Sheffield and to carry on the business Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 113 0 ° 
. ’ yi Pp 3 3 0 
an agreement with R. Crump & A. Oddy, _ of quarrymen, stone-workers and merchants, Fine, Quabeo, Yellow .. do: 5 5° 0 UO ae 
and o.cany on the business of timber mer- | lime burners, builders, tc, Capital £3,000 | P23 log, Dantzio :. perfath. 410 0° Sa6 6 
chants and growers, sawmill proprietors, in 1 shares. Registered office: Tower Do. Petersburg  .. do. 7 § a = 
charcoal burners, &c. Capital £1,000 in £1 Works, Globe Road, Leeds. peak Sedan kel oe ea * oe oa Ss 3 
ae Registered office: Hawthorn Bush, | Do. = GoMmeunsoriad aa 5 32 69 6 aes 
ewdley. 0. Riga ne Re do, 615 0 12100 
e3 e Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do. 1010-70) ys) on 
Do. do, dYell. do. 
United Trap Makers, Ltd. | Current Markit Prices. Do, ao White do: aa e 4 ss r 
: : | Do. Swedish .. do. 5,15) (ORIG 
Registered to carry on the business of FORAGE. Do Wine ee. 1. * Gg gee ames : 
manufacturers of and dealers in lead traps, eGR Ch ee CB AGh, Do. Quebec Pine, tst., do, “i> "sicou 78 een 
bends and syphons, &c. Capital £90 in £1 Sher Re aa see ae a 9 3 3 Des go: one he {20,0 SPS es mon 
. 4 over, be we oe 0. OF 3rd &c, oO. S65 Ge ers ers ao 
shares. The first directors are A. Rosenthal Hay, best .. 4. . ce 9 dos $15.0" °§ 06 Do. Canadian Spruce rst do. a rate 
and E. S. Torrey, J. Milne, J. S. Palmer, rela mixture < aes aie tate pos Do. do. 3rd&end do. 912 6 10 5 o 
: i . Deas. raw ve a on 0. I ° 11s 0 Do. New Brunswick ,. do, 7 25/20 © Swine: 
H. Fell and D. W < OILS AND PAINTS Battens, all kinds on do, O10. On Sae Reena 
———— | i. F h t ie = Flooring Boards rin. pre- 
Ekins & Co Ltd peg "English he See - : ae ae pared: ay <e ++ per ides O10 g 012 9 
' o> ° j ’ ee : ae Oo.  2n AG So te) 0 9 3 © Io 6 
Registered to take over the business carried | reper a Pes ie ee - a cue aoe Do. 3rd&c... +. do 0, By 3) ones 
on at Hertford as Ekins & Co., and to carry | Lead, white, groand, car- Harp Woops 
on the businesss of builders and builders’ | eutirermnatce ma coe ere Ash, Chrebectaee per load) 4G ee 
merchants. Capital’ £5,000 in £1 shares. |. yinsecd Ol barccls 2 Od 5 0 = Birch, Quebec .. do. 312 6 317 6 
The first directors are H. E. Ekins, J. Farley _ Petroleum, Asoeinas se ber gal. oo 58 Se Siero : aA es 15 0 5 20 0 oO 
1 * le ae Oo. oO 4 (om @) = . . 0. 0 a (ie Co) 
and A. Gray. Registered office: 30, Old | tata x nage patron : : 43 eae Dat Boudurse aa. oo 4 eee 5 
Cross, Hertford. Shellac, orange .. .. percwt. 6 3 0 — | _Do. Tobasco., ., do, 0 0 438 — 
Mas ob Soda, crystals... +. perton 3 2 6 3 5 0 | Elm, Quebec .. + perload 4 0 o 5 2 6 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 110 9 — Mahogany, Average Price 
Puritas Disinfectants Co., Ltd. Tar, Stockholm .. ., perbarrel xr 1 6 — iheel dy cin per. SUR» +0/30 Taegan 
° ° . = Oo. T) oe le aie _— 
Registered to acquire the businessiof J. T,. |) Turpentine 9) .. oe ee cox ye Do. St Domine dott eee a olenea 
Walters, trading as the Puritas Disinfectants a may Ss ET ra Pe Zobeese we re oo 4 rine 
5 reat opper, sheet, strong .. per ton y To aa) _ 0. uba oe oO. On OP 8 0 Oo 
Co., and to manufacture and deal in disin- | Tonk Staffs., bar.. ae do. 6 5 0 810 o Oak, Dantzicand Memel per load 3065 50 3 15 
fectants. Capital £20,000 in £1 shares. Do. Galvanised Corru- DosQuebecu a aes do. 6.5. 04" eTer io 
The first directors are ie T. Waltersand H. CG} gated sheet .. do. IE '§ (0; “IF 10) 0 Teak, Rangoon, planks., do. 16 0 0 1710 0 
R i Ren d offices Welli Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do EEIO 0}. 11 12 6 Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do, 3 15 0 -prsmes) vo 
oe : ; are once 13; elington Derdey Sheilsb canine : - aint Cisse aoe Page 3015S /Omues Keo 
reet, Leicester. brands .. ae O. TE05 0) 11 17 Oo. merican -. perft.cube o 2 o — 
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NOISELESS 
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68 YEARS we have found 
NO COWL co successful as 
the “ EMPRESS ” 


Expert Advice free in London Rail Fare only in Country 
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THE New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. The “EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitable for all work,: 

It is different from all others. Absolutely air and ink tight.. From 42/6 to 26/- each. From 8/- to 16/6 each. ‘ 
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Coming Events. 


Wednesday, Feb. 4. 

Ruskin Society oF BIRMINGHAM.—Sir Henry H. 
Howorth on ‘ John Ruskin.” Mr. A. Hunter Craw- 
ford on “ The Building ofa House”"—II. 7.45 p.m. 

Society oF Arts.—Mr. W. L. H. Hamilton on 
‘* Methods of Mosaic Construction,” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS.—Students’ 
visit to the Electrical Standards Laboratory of the 
Board of Trade, 8 Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
S.W. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.—Mr, 
Allan Greenwell, F.G.S., A.M.I.C.E., on “ Bitumen: 
its application in Architecture and Engineering,” 
7.30 p.m. 

ARCHA#OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 

RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL INstTITUTION.—Dr. Alfred 
C. Fryer on * Fonts with Representations of the Holy 
Eucharist and Baptism,” 3 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS. — Special 
Meeting of Council at 7 p.m. 


Thursday, Feb. 5. 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LoNDOoN.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 
Roya Society.— Ordinary meeting at 4.30 p.m. 
CHEMICAL SocIETY.—Meeting at 8 p.m. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.—Tech- 
nical Demonstration at Messrs. T. & C. Martin, Ltd., 
.82, North Wall, Dublin. 


Friday, Feb. 6. 

GLAsGow TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
CRAFTSMEN’S Socrety.— Mr. David Skinner on 
“Construction of Timber Staircases,” 8 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssoctIaATION.—Prof. G. Baldwin 
.Brown, M.A., on ‘‘ What is the real value of Greek 


Work to the Modern Artist?” 7.30 p.m. 
Royat InstituTion.—Sir Herbert Maxwell on 
‘*George Romney and his Works,” g p.m. 
INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — Mr. W. 
Garnet Wernham on “ Calorimetry,” 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Feb. 7. 

GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.— 
Mr. F. J. Rowan, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E.S., on ‘ The 
Science of Steam Generation,” 7.30 p.m. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED CARPENTERS, 
—Visit to the London Wall Estate Buildings at 3 p.m., 
by permission of Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher. Meeting 
at Carpenters’ Hall at 6 p.m. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Sir J. Crich- 
ton Browne presides at Annual Dinner at Holborn 
Restaurant at 6.30 p.m. 


Monday, Feb. 9. 
ULSTER SoOcIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNING AND 
SKETCHING CLusB.—Mr. W. J. W. Roonie, M.S.A.,-on 
‘*Some Notes on Planning,” 8 p.m. 


RoyAL PHILosopHicaL Society oF GLAsSGow.— 
Mr. Alexander Fisher on ‘“t Enamelling and Silver- 
smithing,” 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Instirution—Ordinary general meet- 
ing at 8 p.m, 

BristoL SocrEty or ArcuHitTEcts.—Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘The Buildings ot the Cots- 
wolds,” 8 p.m, 


Tuesday, Feb. 10. 
MANCHESTER Socrety OF ARCHITECTS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Mr. Claude Paterson on “Italian Renais- 


sance.” 
Wednesday Feb. II. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —— Mr. Edward 


Spencer on ‘‘ Gold and Silversmith’s Work,” 7.30 p.m. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (AsSsO- 
ciates’ Section).—Mr. J. A. Arnot on “t Notes on the 
Treatment of Angle Sites,’ 8 p.m. 

SaniTaRy InstituTE.— Discussion on ‘The 
Present Shortage of Water available for Supply,” to 
be opened by Mr. W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
A.M.I.C.E., 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Meetings 
of Examination and Literary Committee at 4 p.m., of 
General Purposes and Finance Committee at 4 p.m, 
and Election Committee at 5.15 p.m. Mr. J. Free- 
bairn Stow on ‘‘ The Biological Treatment of Sewage: 
Some Facts and Figures compiled from Three Years’ 
Practical Working of Bacteria Beds,” 7 p.m. 


Vacant Appointments, 


[The dates given ave those on which the apblication is 
to be sent tn, and the name given ts that of the person 
to apply to. In nearly every case the application has to 
be made on a special form, which can be obtained from 
the officials mentioned. ] 


February 7. 
EASTLEIGH AND BisHopsToKE U.D.C.—Surveyor, 
£250. H. White, clerk. . 

MANCHESTER CoRPORATION TRAMWaAyS.—Assistant 
electrical engineer, £200. W.H. Talbot, clerk. 

HorLME CuLHAM, CUMBERLAND U.D.C.—Engineer, 
salary not stated. J. H. Gibson, clerk. 

Oswestry CoRPORATION.—Waterworks inspector, 
35S. per week. S. P. Parry, town clerk. 


‘ 


February 10. 


LonDon CorporaTion.—Inspector of sewers, £200. 
Town clerk. 


At once. 

CuNARD STEAMSHIP Co,—Assistant superintendent 
engineer. Particulars from Secretary, 8, Water 
Street, Liverpool. 

DuBLIN COMMISSIONERS OF PuBLIC Worxks.— 


Assistant surveyor, £200, £10 to £300. H. Williams, 
secretary. 


FLOORING BLOCKS 


YELLOW. PITOH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks 
out of sizes. ex Ship within 
At Wharf, enatconte At Wharf. 
174 x3 x 3 12 11 12 9 17 10 
174 x3x 2 8 ll 8 2 12 7% 
174 x 3x13 6 10 6 3 10° 1 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
1} x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square. 
1x 43 ” 45/6 ” 22/6 ” 
These prices include desiccation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSBA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


AND FINEST IN THE MARKET. 


BODY 


ABOUT TWICE THE 


THICKNESS OF ORDINARY CLOSETS. 


iS A PORCELAIN ONE, BRICHT 
AND THICK, IS PERFECTLY FREE 


GLAZ 


FROM LEAD, AND NEVER CRAZES. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, PUBLIC OFFICES, WORKSHOPS, 
ASYLUMS, HOSPITALS, &c. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, Worttey, LEEDS. 


(BRANCH OF THE LEEDS FIRECLAy Co. LTD.) 
LONDON: Ba tic WHARF, WATERLOO Brioce, S.E. 


IS VERY CLOSE AND STRONC, BEING 


WEICHT AND 


now ready for issuing. 
application. 


Shillings. 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE. 
No. II. BRICKLAYING. 
No. III. STONE OUTTING. 
No. IV. OARPENTRY, 
No. V. JOINERY. 

No. VI. PAINTING. 


No. VII. POTTERY. 
No. VIII. SCULPTURE. 


No. IX. GLASS WORKING. a piecemeal oot: 

i f each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen anda Halt in depth. 
Price venty-tive Shillings the set of Highteen pieces ; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


——— EE 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘* THE ARCHITECT,”’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE OORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. € 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Ilus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 


Total Length, Fourteen Feet 


Subscribers are requested to make immediate 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO OERES; (2) THE EDUCATION 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Set 
pence on Proof Plate, Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 


OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
The whole forming a very 
Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 


“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P. V. GALLAND, 
pieces printed in Terra Ootta, with Gold background. 


Eighteen 


No. X. ENGRAVING. 

No, XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. XII. FOUNDING. 

No. XII1. TURNING. 

No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 

No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 


No. XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 
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Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
'* The Editor" at latest by noon on Monday if intended for 
publscation tn the following Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated will be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 


Aspatria (Cumberland).—For the execution of the 
following works, for the Aspatria, Silloth and District Joint 
Water Board Co., namely :—(Contract No. 4) supply and 
delivery of about 22,o0ooyds. of socket and spigot pipes, 
gin. in diameter, and other castings; (5) supply of, de- 
livery, and fixing an elevated cast-iron tank to hold about 
20,000 gals. between Aspatria and Westnewton, also fora 
break-pressure valve to be fixed in same, together with 
the supply and delivery of sluice and air valves, hydrants, 
and other fittings; (6) excavation of trenches and laying 
and jointing of about 22,oooyds. of cast-iron pipes from a 
point near Fletchertown to a point in Eden Street. Silloth, 
via Aspatria, together with masonry in connection with 
the break-pressure tank. Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, 
engineers, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven :— 


Contract No. 4. 


London, N.-— For alterations and repairs at Christ's 
College, for the Finchley Urban District Council :— 


C, & J. Claridge, Finchley .» £2,500 
J. Peatree, London aye oe 2yE20 
ie, Boxall Lottenham. re vais ius) Neemnl{O25 
W. Horvie, Highgate .. Sola Hak bdo weeps) 
Hardy Brothers, Palmer’s Green.. 1,865 
B. E. Nightingale, London Dio, | Gert adore hls) 
CoH: Barsell. Finchley si; ses some mei 25703 
Parkinson & Son, London eke adeeHrats. 
Vigor, & Cox Poplars. 7.5 00e0 1,738 
Patman & Fotheringham, London 1,700 
Ambrose & Co... Highgate’* .; 9. «. <. 2,670 
W.. Lout, Hendon) 32)... eens eet 520) 
J. Stewart, Tottenham .. .. .. 1,505 
B. Finch & Co., Ltd., Lambeth .. 1,498 
H. Knight & Son, Tottenham 1,494 
Borrow & Co., Wood Green.. 1,390 
F. W. Harris, Barnsbury .. .. 1,375 
C. R. Price, London Are ae 1,338 
H. C. Cooper, Newington wee isu) 25205 
Spiers& Son, Londons aise ecto,  lye74 
Wilcox & Son, Finchley na oe. Shee tines 
W. Dudley, New Southgate .. 1,125 
W. T. Batchelor, Finchley 1,119 


[Referred to Committee.] 
Llantwit-Fardre (Wales).—For the erection of a 
villa residence on the Llest Estate, Llantwit-Fardre, for 
Mr. S. Y. Knight, of Llanishen. Messrs. Arthur LI. 


J. Jackson & Son, Penrith ., .. £11,190 0 0 Thomas & W. E. Cule, architects, &c., Town Hall 
R. Maclaren & Co., Eglinton, Glas- Chambers, Pontypridd :— 
BOW ies o6s oee oe) oe) foe ea SLT, TOON LEG C. H. Cooksley, Miskin, Pontyclun .. .. £1,290 
J. Abbot & Co.,Gateshead-on-Tyne 11,c67 8 6 Morris & Thomas, Creigiau and Pontypridd 1,086 
R. Laidlaw & Son, Glasgow .. .. 10,936 9 3 W. Tucker & Son, Llantwit-Fardre .. 1,053 
D. M, Stevenson, Glasgow .. .. 10,883 10 0 Price Brothers,* Cardiff.. .. . 1,050 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow 10650 3 6 * Accepted, 
D. Thompson & Sons, Carlste 1. i008) 8 6 |» Killinghall (Knaresborough) —For theexecution of 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co., Ches- pe OSM Or pene eCes Sat a or San Abbess 
torheld arene scheme of main sewerage at Killinghall, for the Knares- 
Cachtaner a iiCoumrdan "Middles- 1273 borough Rural District Council. Mr. R. Annakin, sur- 
broushconcl Hy af. 608 veyor, 44 Station Parade, Harrogate :— 
up PEE ise bo) op) so EAelhy aie ®) J. Dickinson, Starbeck .. £1,790 0 0 
Contract No. 5. T. Godfrey, Harrogate.. sia 1040) LOO 
Stevenson & Co., London £679 4 0 G. Buckley, Harrogate 1,476 0 0 
eacksous&iSonks t.,eeaecnce 597 15 oO G. Parsons, Harrogate 1,455 0 0 
Glenfield & Kennedy, Kilmarnock . ayy eh ue) J. Thompson, Newcastle sc (ettid52 Om 
Sandholme Iron Co., Todmorden.. 53715 8 Exors. of late W. Annakin, Harrogate 1,438 o o 
Ab bot:& Got. we. ee ee ee 516 14 6 J. Frost, Harrogate ae eatels cs ee; 42 5 OREO 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield 485 8 2 B. Oxley, Harrogate .. .. 1,239 6 o 
Pratchett Brothers, Carlisle Sie 484 2 2 J. H. Matthews, Harrogate se I,IIG O O 
J. Blakeborough & Sons,* Brighouse 448 11 6 F, U. Simpson,* Burton Leonard, 
Contract No. 6, via Leeds BOAO BG ACO. fk T0300 307, 
J. Moffat, Manchester 5 £51904 5 3 ‘ maceD ied ; 
D. Thompson & Sons 4,656 14 5 London, W.—For paving works in Ashworth Road 
T. C. Starkey, Hull 4,546 17 2 and Grantully Road, for the Paddington Borough Council. 
J. Laigh, Carlisle.. .. .. 3.437 3 8 Mr. E. B. Newton, borough surveyor :— 
W. Green, Belfast A OB ce 96 HREOC) Ashworth Road. 
T. Crawford & Son, Strathaven 3.308 g 2 J. Meston, 60 St. Mark’s Road, North 
Jowell Brothers, Scale Hill, Lowes- Kensington 5) ws) 2s =« «0 1s. £094 13, 0 
Water no, Minn 4 eels .3:276 94. 8 Lawrence & Thacker,{ London, S.W. 632 o 10 
J. Jackson & Son.. .. .. 3,138 8 o B. Nowell & Co., Kensington .. .. 598 11 3 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham .. .. 2,523 14 11 W. Pearce,} David's Road, Forest Hill, 
J. Taylor,* Mason Street, Work- Sees on oh. fo eb un OOO IS 6 
ington .. "iy Qomoae noo CMC V EN Game) W. Neave & Son, Kensal Rise 585 0 oO 
* Accepted. E. reads & Co., eee ty cc Mee Peer SOS) 1A 20 
Haslemere (Surrey).—For the erection of new house T. Adams, Wood Green, N... +. 575 16 6 
at St. George’s Wood, Haslemere. Messrs. Read & J. Mowlem & Co., Grosvenor Wharf, 
MacDonald, architects :— nie ve ete Ue oe See bel adete. S7ORO7 © 
Up OUey ie Ga. ao L Bo. BO -. £1,422 0 0 - R. Patterson, Camden Town .. 536 17 11 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd. .. 1,354 15 oO fe nee e Cee Padding: 467 0 © 
Cesprene eeay a pean7a O Lic) ere cic rte GO Rok ich! Mate Si fels Cl fe) 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No. 2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


, WOLVERHAMPTON. ~ 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 


139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES ~ '#* 
FREE, At 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed close up 
to boundarv. = 


Grantully Road. 


J\Mestonicc ais yn cece eee 2 200 mG 
Lawrence & Thackert ont | <shl oaek,OOORT SUG 
B: Nowell &/Co.9 5, 3. claus essen GOs nt gan 
W. Pearcet: (ee act vee | cit nls aay USO 
W. Neave & Son*., ., 1,768 o o 
E. Parry & Co, Hf F33 so! 2.749 160 
TeAdams#. \.3 72" .deare) even epel ya rer emeee 
J. Mowlem & Co... oot se, 1,728 000g 
D. R. Paterson 1,695 8 o 
H. Boyer* 1,449 0 O 
R. Ballard 1,397 0 0 


* Accepted. + Subject to existing foundations of 
carriageway, channel, kerb and footway being accepted 
as satisfactory, and that no hard core will be required 
excepting for the purpose of making good unsound 
patches, but inclusive of formation to receive gravel and 
other paving. { Apparently, judging by the detailed bill 
of quantities, this figure is a clerical error, and should 
have been £623 os. rod. Four minutes late, 


Oxford.—Accepted for additions and alterations at 
‘*Summer Fields,” Oxford, for the Rev. C E. Williams, 
D.D. Mr. Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 
22 George Street, Oxford. Quantities by the architect :— 

Money & Wild :— 


Dining hall, &c. .. £999 17 
Servants’ hall, &c, .. 270 6 
Corridor, &c. .. 180 o 

£1,450 _ 3 


Sevenoaks.—For the erection of a residence in Hitchen 
Hatch ‘Lane, for Mr. G.'S. PinchIn. Mr. W. A. Finch, 
architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C, :— 


Patman and Fotheringham .. «» £4,200 
Barrett & Power* Bt tor 3,875 
TL. Fearonft 3.7 Gears 3,438 


* Provisionally accepted. + Withdrawn, 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO0., LIVERPOOL. 


Conduits. 


5 The “Simplex Steel Conduit 
System ” 


SIMPLEX 


is now recognised 
by all the leading authorities 
to be the best method of 
installing Electric Wires. It 
is now almost exclusively employed 
for all kinds of installation work. 


ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY 


are secured by the use of Simplex. Do 
not be satisfied with imitations. Every 
Conduit and Fitting stamped ‘‘ Simplex.’ 


We are devoting a big factory and all our 
energies to the bringing out of one pro“uct, 
and it is owing to this concentration of all 
our efforts that our system to-day stands in 
the very front rank of wiring systems. 


. . ALL PARTICULARS FROM .. 


THE SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT CO. LD. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 


Awarded First Prize Medal, Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition, 1887, and Sydney Centenary Exhibition, 1888. 


HE. WORE L L.. 


Manufacturer of English, and Importer of the Foreign, Patent Washable Gilt, and Black and Gold 
and Carved Wood 


DECORATIVE ROOM AND DADO MOULDINGS, 


In 0.@., Half-round Angle, and other sections. Also PIOTURE FRAME MOULDINGS. Shippers supplied. Largest Stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Send for Pattern Book, 


New Edition thoroughly revised and enlarged to 160 pages. JUST PUBLISHED, with all New Patterns and Designs up to date. 
GLASS LISTS MONTHLY FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ANDREW STREET, BLOOMSBURY, 


IMPORTER OF GLASS, 


i7 & 18, GREAT ss T. 


Telegraphic Address: “ RABBITRY, LONDON.” 


Post Free for twelve penny stamps. 


WW .O. 


Warehouses and Works: 11, 12, & 13, NEALS YARD, and 41, NEAL STREET 


BsSTA BLIsSsSHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E"On AiG CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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Telegraphic Address: Buildable, London. 
Telephone No. 416 Holborn. 


9, East HarDING STREET, 
Lonpon E.C. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 

For Official Advertisements. 
Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 

by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 

Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements ae 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Sales 
by Auction, Businesses, Trade and General 
Advertisements... 5G o 6 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) .. ogres 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. ao 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


Subscription Rates. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY PRICE 2d 


Communications respecting Advertisements to b?2 
addressed to THE MANAGeER, Advertisement Department, 
9, East Harding Street, EC. 


An Archifeciural Causerie. 


Wuen the great block of 
Covered Boe 
Pavements and buildings at the foot of 
Arcades. the Haymarket was _ re- 
built a few years ago one feature disappeared 
from London street architecture which it 
could ill spare; this was the covered walk 
obtained by carrying the wall out to the full 
width of the pavement and supporting it 
upon an arcade. The new “Her Majesty’s”’ 
and the Carlton Hotel have no such charac- 
‘teristic; the block is a fine one, but this 
decidedly Italian feature is gone and there 
seems to be little probability of its adoption 
in the new streets of our day. Here and there 
in the same quarter it may still be seen; the 
* Opera Colonnade” is there; and the foot 
passenger passes under the portico of the 
Haymarket Theatre as he walks up that 
celebrated street; it exists also in one or two 
of the little side streets. Regent Street—that 
is, the “ Quadrant” part only—had covered 
pavements when first designed, but on a 
different principle; the wall was not carried 
out, though the County Fire Office being so 
constructed has given rise to the idea that 
the rest was so treated, but the structure over 
the pavement was built for the purpose of 
covering it and removed after it had stood 
thirty-six years. Was it right to remove it, 
and are covered pavements advisable in 
London? The question is one for public 
opinion and public authorities; to the 
architect is presents no difficulties whatever. 
For centuries the use of arcades has been 
relied upon by Continental architects to 
“break-up” their street designs and give 
light and shade, which it does most admir- 
ably: in the new streets of towns in Italy, 
however, it has been discarded, and the 
result is deplorable—wide dusty roads bor- 
dered with vast barrack-like blocks and 
almost destitute of any architectural character 
whatever. In France, though not so general 
as in Italy, it is often seen, and no thorough- 
fare in Europe is better known to English- 
men than the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, which 


is arcaded from end ; to end; commenced by 
Napoleon I., it was finished by Napoleon III. 
It may be noted that householders who built, 
or rebuilt, in this style were granted a re- 
mission of rates for twenty years. Popular 
custom in this country has long applied the 
word “arcade” to a covered passage, in- 
stead of a row of arches, its proper meaning ; 
abroad such structures are, more correctly, 
styled galleries or passages. A superb example 
is to be seen in Brussels, the Galerie du Roi, and 
its continuation the Galerie de la Reine, the 
two together being 7ooft. long, covered with 
glass, 60ft. high, and lined on either hand 


name it bears. It is on a noble scale, and 
splendidly decorated with mosaics. In London 
we have but few examples of these galleries ‘ 
the pretty little avenue of flower stalls 
and fruiterers in Covent Garden is pleasant 
and familiar to old Londoners ; the Lowther 
Arcade, where Albert Smith used to “ buy 
his Swiss toys the day he returned from 
Switzerland,” is now being demolished ; the 
Burlington Arcade remains, it is well pro- 
portioned, with small classical enrichments 
and bright with shops; a few examples, but 
very unpretending, are to be found in our 
provincial towns. There seems to be no 
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CORHAMPTON CHURCH, 


with shops, cafés, and even theatres. The 
central part of Paris is honeycombed with 
passages forming short cuts from street to 
street ; some of these are celebrated, like the 
Passage des Panoramas with its endless 
booksellers’ shops; some, to a newcomer, 
seem to branch out and ramble interminably ; 
all are interesting, but Parisians say that 
these places are losing their popularity—even 
the arcades of the Palais Royal are less fre- 
quented of late years. Be this as it may, 
none can deny that such arrangements are 
cheerful and convenient in wet or cold 
weather. An exceedingly fine work is the 
Victor Emmanuel Gallery at Milan, the gift 
of the people of the city to the king whose 
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WEST END. 


good reason for banishing arcaded pave- 
ments and galleries from our new designs in 
the rebuilding of London. The possibility 
of “making the shops dark” is removed by 
our many new and brilliant illuminants, and 
in Paris a clever expedient has been resorted 
to which is worth the attention of the 
planners of new streets; the building is 
carried out over the pavement and arcaded 
whilst the shop fronts which break the 
inney wall are entirely of glass, with the 
usual iron construction of the day. Any 
expedient that tends to break up the vast 
fronts of modern structures is a thing to be 
welcomed, and a system of arcades is one 
of them, besides having other advantages. 
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FIG. 1.—CHANCEL ARCH, 


THE SAXON CHURCH OF) 
CORHAMPTON, HANTS. 


By J. RUSSELL LARKBY. 


T Corhampton we have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the complete shell of a Saxon 
building, and by omitting the modern lights 
vestry and the fifteenth-century font from 
the annexed ground plan an excellent idea | 
of a small Saxon church is presented to the 
eye. The chancel, although comparatively | 
modern in its elevation, seems to preserve © 
the measurements of the original building, | 
and to the west of the spot lettered a all 
the main walls are Saxon. Thus it will be | 
seen that Corhampton Church is one of the 
few ecclesiastical buildings which have come | 
down practically untouched by the great 
periods of activity in the building art during 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
That it escaped the latter period is most | 
remarkable, and the more so, standing as it 
does in the royal diocese of Winchester, the 
great mother church, who above all others 


development. 
foundation of Corhampton Church to the 
Saintly Wilfred, and although local tradition 
is not always archeology, yet here there may 
be some truth in the story. S. Wilfred, the 
builder, missionary and fisherman, altogether 
one of the finest figures in the Ecclesiastical 
History, after having fled from his >ee before 
the wrath of Egfrid, found himself, after much 
wandering, back in Britain, where, says Bede, 
“he could not be restrained from preaching 
the Gospel’”’; at length be arrived in the 
country of the south Saxons, where all the 
people were “strangers to the cause and 
faith of God.” At the same time, however, 


CORHAMPTON CHURCH. 


there was at Borham,a certain Scotch monk 
named Dicul, who with a few brethren 
maintained the monastic life. They seem to 
have lived entirely out of touch with the 
people, and, owing to this fact, S. Wilfred 
found a wide field for his missionary energy, 
ultimately founding a monastery at Selsey, 
on land granted by the king for that purpose. 
Although the house founded by S. Wilfred 
was doubtless devoted to the monastic rule, 
it must not be supposed that, like the house 
of Dicul, at Borham, the brothers lived 
entirely apart from the people. S. Wilfred 
was above everything else a missionary, and 
“could not be restrained from preaching the 
gospel ; it is therefore, by no means improbable 
conjecture to picture him journeying over the 
wild and uncultivated country—perhaps on 
a journey to Winchester—and preaching at 
the village of Corhampton, at last moving 
them to erect a temple for the exercise of the 
Faith. The date of S. Wilfred’s sojourn in the 


_ country of the south Saxons is said by Bede 


| stone building in this country. 


| to be 681, and as this is only one year later 
| than the date Bede mentions of the first stone 
sether children an example of architectural | 
Local tradition ascribes the | 


church at Jarrow, there is really no apparent 
reason to doubt that a church existed at 
Corhampton at that date; at the same 
time we must not allow this mention of 
a stone church (evidently, from the mere 
mention of it, an event of some importance) 
to lead us into accepting the tradition that 
S. Wilfred actually founded the church at 
Corhampton, and dating the present structure 
from his time. The church built by him, if 


| weaccept the theory at all, was much more 


probably of wood, to which the present 
building is a successor. The present edifice 
may be safely referred to an early period in 
A slight 


. comparison with other Saxon churches will 


suffice to show this. At Sompting, Barnack, 
Wickham, St. Mary Bishop’s Hill, Junior 
York, there is Saxon work of an advanced 
type suggesting a practised hand and eye in 
the carving of detail. With the exception — 
of York, all the other churches mentioned are 
considerably removed from any influence 
such as that which Winchester might have ~ 
had on Corhampton, and therefore the 
presence of an advanced type of Saxon work 
evidently suggests a late period in the style. 
At Corhampton there is none of this detail ; 
the chancel arch is strikingly plain, the 
exterior almost entirely lacks distinctive 
features, and the only original window left 
is quite the rudest possible contrivance to 
admit light. These various features will be 
dealt with in due order, and are only 
mentioned here to show that although so 
close to the great mother church of the diocese, 
the architecture is of a type considerably 
ruder than many well-known Saxon churches. 
In the eighteenth century, the chancel, if © 
not actually extended on plan, wasaltogether 
altered in elevational appearance. The work 
was carried out in brick, the most unsatis- 
factory material employed at the most 
unfortunate time. This portion of the church 
is undoubtedly bad from an architectural 
standpoint, but being mercifully covered 
with ivy the mediocrity of the work is not 
very prominent. It has been suggested that 
the original eastern termination was apsidal, 
and in view of a possible forthcoming restora- — 
tion the erection of a modern apse has been 
mooted as bringing the chancel more in 
accordance with its supposed original plan. — 
The architect in his report states that after 
having dug an experimental trench at the — 
east end, he was entirely unsuccessful in find- ~ 
ing any evidence of an apse; to some this may — 
seem the logical result of theenquiry. If any — 


| documentary proof can be produced for the © 
| existence of an apse, then of course the — 


Objection is reduced, but it still remains, ~ 
inasmuch as we have no conception of the © 
form it took, and to erect an apse copied ~ 
from other buildings is not true restoration, © 
but rather experimental architecture. Apsidal — 
endings are rare in small village churches, 


| even during the Norman period, and they 


must have been still rarer during Saxon ~ 
times. It seems that the present chancel 


| preserves something of the original ground — 


plan, and this, moreover, agrees with the 
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measurements of the complete Saxon chancel 
at Boarhunt. The two churches, Corhampton 
and Boarhunt, show some remarkable atfini- 
ties both in arrangement and ground plan, 
though the latter is of a more recent type in 
the treatment of its Saxon features. 

The chancel arch (Fig. 1) is somewhat 
similar to the arch at Boarhunt, but the 
imposts of the latter are ornamented with a 
few irregular mouldings. At Corhampton 
they are merely large blocks of stone pro- 
jecting from the jamb and entirely without 
ornament. There is also a remarkable 
similarity between the chancel arch of the | 
Saxon chapel at Deerhurst and the example 
now under consideration. The resemblance 
is so striking that one instinctively classes 
them as belonging to about the same period. 
A feature to be noticed at Corhampton is 
the strutting of the jambs towards the base. 
Some of this, of course, may be intentional, 
yet I cannot but think that it is partially 
caused by undue strain. The church, it 
should be remembered, is built on the summit 
of an artificial mound, which has probably 
allowed a slight settlement in the founda- 
tions. It is certainly an irregularity which 
calls for some investigation. 

The font (Fig. 2) stands at the west end of 
the nave, and is apparently of the same age 
as the other early features of the church ; the 
tooling on the bowl is in fine lines, and so 
utterly unlike Saxon work that it cannot be 
looked upon as the original surface. It 
stands on a fifteenth-century pedestal, and it 
was probably reworked at that time. The 
rough cable moulding still presents its original _ 
surface. | 


AND 


It is now time to turn to the elevational 
features of the building, and of these the illus- 
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FIG. 4.-~NORTH WALL OF CORHAMPTON CHURCH. 


tration on p. 423 shows the western elevation. 
The character of the masonry at once reveals 
the fact thatthis is the ancient western termina- 
tion of thestructure ; the quoins are in typical 
long and short work, but much weathered, 
owing to the somewhat porous nature of the 
material employed. In the centre and from 
the base rises a pilasterstrip, at the summit of 
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38.—PLAN, CORHAMPTON CHURCH. 
3. Saxon Pilaster Strips. 
6. Saxon Font. 


4. Saxon South Door. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which a horizontal string forms the bases of 
two extremely primitive Saxon windows, now 
blocked up with snapped flints. These in- 
teresting windows areshown open in Parker’s 
“Introduction.” Immediately under the 
horizontal strip are the remains of a small 
opening, late in date, and of uncertain use. 
I would here ask the reader to carefully 
compare this elevation with any other Saxon 
building, as I think such a comparison will 
convince him that the work is of a very 
primitive type. At Barnack, Earls Barton, 
Boarhunt Sompting, &c., there is at least 
some little attempt at ornament in the 
window heads; at Corhampton there is no 
vestige of ornament in the treatment of the 
lights; they even lack the triangular form 
associated with Saxon work. In the whole 
church there are just four stones with Saxon 
mouldings, the two capitals and bases of the 
north door, and these, strictly speaking, are 
scratchings rather than mouldings. 

On the exterior of the north wall (Fig. 4) is 
the most interesting evidence of Saxon work ; 
the chief interest centres on the Saxon door- 
way with its simple capitals and bases drawn 
on a larger scale at Fig. 5. From the summit 
of the door, which is a considerable distance 
from the ground, a small pilaster strip runs 
up and joins the Saxon eaves course; the 
other strips are also built in a similar manner ; 
these features are of interest, as they illustrate 
the height of the walls as left by the Saxon 
builders. Considering their length, their 
height of 18ft. is considerable. No evidence 
of Saxon work can be seen past the eastern 
pilaster on Fig. 4; the window near it and 
under the door are modern insertions, doing 
their best to spoil the primitive appearance 
of the structure. The Saxon work reappears 
on the south, at the spot marked a on plan, 
and continues practically without inter- 
ruption to the west wall of the nave already 
dealt with. Further west, and marked pD, is 
the Saxon sundial (Fig. 6), of Quarr Abbey 
stone, the material used in the porch and 
pilaster strips*; it is much weathered, but 
there can be no doubt as to its Saxon origin. 
The ornament is rough, though not rougher 
than much Norman work. 

Over the porch a short strip of masonry 
projects from the wall. evidently meant to 
correspond with that on the north. It therefore 


% The Quarr Abbey stone was obtained from Quarr 
Abbey, Isle of Wight, and has been extensively used in 
the district. It is a kind of conglomerate consisting of 
fragments of Eocene shells, and thus allowing some con- 
siderable opportunities of waste , by the percolation of 


water. 
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Again, referring to the question of restora- 


_ tion, the following is a summary of the 


suggested alterations :— 
(1) The addition of an eastern apse. 
(2) Removal of the porch and the erection 


| of a new one. 


(3) Thorough overhauling of walls and 
roofs. 

No. 1 has already received attention. 

With regard to No. 2, the architect con- 


_ sulted proposes to destroy it and erect another 


of a more ornate character. It is difficult 
to understand why the present porch should 


not be allowed to stand, if a porch is an 
| absolute necessity. Of course it is not beau- 
 tiful, and the only good point in its favour 


is that, to a certain extent, it harmonizes 


' with the quiet colouring of the adjoining 
| masonry, which is emphatically what a new 
| porch would ot do. 
_ is necessary at all, it is equally necessary 
| that the present one should remain, provided 


If, therefore, a porch 


its stability is ascertained. 
With No. 3 one, of course, entirely agrees, 
but on the understanding that the examina- 


_ tion and repairs of the roof are carried out 
_ under constant supervision. 


There is a case 
on record where the workmen were left to 


_ their own devices in overhauling a roof, the 
_ only tangible result of their labours being a 


FIG. 


5.—DETAILS OF SAXON DOOR, 
CORHAMPTON CHURCH. 


_ general conflagration. 


Some further points might be attended to 


_ with advantage, such as— 


marks the position of a second Saxon | 
door, the semicircular head of which can be | 
traced by a patch of stucco. This original | 
door was discarded in the fifteenth century, | 
when the present extremely plain porch was | 
erected ; 1t would bea piece of real restora- | 
tion to again expose the Saxon door, retaining, | 
of course, the later porch. | 

Some few remaining details may be here | 
mentioned. At the spot marked £ on the | 
plan lies a large gargoyle (Fig. 7). It isa | 
grotesque representation of thesin of gluttony ; 
the widely spread mouth, the corpulent body, | 
and the rolls of fat, illustrating a medizeval | 
abuse which never failed to incur the pointed 
remarks of the ecclesiastical satirist. The 
object was found in ‘Chapel Field,” some | 
years ago, on the reputed site of achapel; | 
but beyond this fragment there is no other 
evidence of its existence. 

Under the fine old yew trees in the church- | 
yard is a slab of non-local stone, marked 
with five crosses botoneé (Fig. 8), after the 
manner of altar-stones. Its length certainly 
suits it for usein asmall church. The dotted 
line shows the tapering towards the foot,and | 
from this it is generally regarded as a tomb- | 
cover. Tomb-covers, however, were not | 
usually thus marked unless they were intended | 
for altar slabs. As the slab tapers on one | 
side only, it seems possible that the mutila- 
tion is a recent one. | 

On the south-west of the chancel is the | 
stone sedile illustrated in Fig. g. It dates | 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, | 
and is sufficiently uncommon to be of interest. | 
A somewhat similar example exists at 
Lenham Church, Kent. 
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| long and short work of the quoins. 
is the only church in the district where this | 


Y : 
A Christ. 
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(1) The clearing away of the insinuating 
ivy on the west wall, as it hides much of the 


FIG. 


6.—SUNDIAL, 


CORHAMPTON. 


interesting type of masonry can be well seen. 

(2) The opening of the Saxon windows in 
the west wall if itis possible to glaze them 
without damage to the stonework. 


porch in order to show the remains of the 
Saxon south door. 

When the time of restoration comes all 
one would ask for here is simplicity and a 
stern refusal of anything in the nature of 
mere experimental architecture. Experi- 
mental or fancy architecture is bad at all 
times, but on such a church as Corhampton 
it would be doubly unwelcome. 


Excavations in Italy.— Excavations 
will shortly be commenced in a marsh 
near Sannazzaro, on the River Sarno, 
in the vicinity of Pompeii, because it 
has been ascertained that a very 
ancient city and necropolis were 
buried underneath during the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius several centuries 
before the destruction of Pompeii. A 
collection already exists in the 
museum at Naples of great historic 
value, consisting of indigenous vases 
and ornamental objects dating from 
the eighth and ninth centuries before 
The excavations are ex- 
pected to lead to other important 
discoveries, 


METHODS OF MOSAIC 
CONSTR UCTION.* 


By W. L. H. HAMILTON. 


T is now more than sixty years ago since 
the revival in this country of mosaic as 
an architectural adjunct may be said to have 
begun. In 1840 Mr. Blashfield endeavoured 
to produce decorative pavements, and in this 
endeavour he was assisted by Mr. Minton 
and Messrs. Maw & Co., who succeeded in 
making excellent material for that purpose. 
Following Mr, Blashfield (and to a certain 
extent working in co-operation with him) 
came Sir Digby Wyatt, who in 1848 pub- 
lished a work on the subject, and gave much 
practical assistance to the manufacturers who: 
were engaged in producing the tesserae. 
Their efforts appear to have been mainly 
concentrated on the production of pave- 
ments, geometrical in design, and made of 
such materials as asphalt, coloured cement 
and compressed china-clay. The results 
obtained were so satisfactory that on the 
announcement of the intended exhibition of 
1862 Messrs. Maw & Co. decided to move a 
step in advance of what had hitherto been 
done, and to produce a pictorial pavement 
in several colours. They therefore commis- 
sioned Sir Digby Wyatt to design a pave- 
ment of that character for them, which they 
executed in tesserze of nearly a hundred 
different tints made by themselves; and, as 
Sir Digby Wyatt states, “this was the first 
practical effort to revive pictorial mosaic 
amongst us.” 

Such was the position of the mosaic art in 
England in 1862. It shows that a certain 
interest in the art had been created, and this. 
interest was stimulated by Sir Digby Wyatt, 
who in that year read a valuable and most 
interesting paper before the Royal Institute 
of British Architects on “ Pictorial Mosaics 
as an Architectural Embellishment,” pealing 
with the subject (as he himself states) from 
the point of view “from which we may best 
realize what architects have to learn and to 
do in order to effect a practical revival of 
the art at the present day,” and with this 
aim in view he gave the main historical 


| phases of pictorial mosaic, and dwelt upon 


the various scopes and difficulties of the art 
in its production and application. 
Many artists and architects now gave 


| serious attention to the revival of the art. 
This | 


The improvement in public taste, aided by 
an increased feeling for colour and decora- 


_ tion, gave encouragement to those who were 


interested in the revival, and it was not long 
before several eminent firms in this country 


| succeeded in producing mosaics in enamel. 
(3) The removal of the plaster over the | 


The names of Messrs. Simpson & Sons, Messrs. 
Rust & Co., and Messrs. Harland, Fisher & 
Co., occur to me, as some of their full-length 
ee are to be seen in the principal hall 
of the South Kensington Museum. But not 
until some years later were any important 
enamel mosaics executed in this country. 

In Italy the traditions of the workers in 
mosaic had been handed down through cen- 
turies, and although the art had fallen low 
it had never altogether died out. About the 
year 1860 a poor glassblower of Murano, 


pamed Lorenzo Radi, with the love of his | 


art strong within him, made efforts to im- 
prove the manufacture of enamels, and 
especially of gold mosaic, and in his neces- 
sity he applied to a Venetian lawyer, Dr. 
Salviati, who found the means to enable him 
to continue his efforts in the production of 
the smalti (or enamel), by means of which 
Radi was endeavouring to revive the mosaic 
art in Venice. Ina small way these efforts. 
were successful, but for want of means and 


prestige they would have resulted in failure 


had not an artist of high merit and great 
social position extended to them a helping 


* A paper read before the Society of Arts on Wednesday, 
February 4th. 4 : 
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hand. I refer to the late Sir Austin Henry 
Layard—a man who was not only an artist 
in the highest and broadest sense of the term, 
but who was also a distinguished diplomatist 
and archeologist. From the moment he ex- 
tended his protection to the revived industry 
the success of that industry was assured. He, 
together with a few other English gentlemen, 
provided the necessary capital. The busi- 
ness which had been established by Radi and 
Salviati became their property, and was 
speedily merged into the concern which they 
then formed under the title of the ‘‘ Venice 
and Murano Glass and Mosaic Company.” 

The first important commissions obtained 
by the company were the decoration of. the 
Wolsey Chapel at Windsor and that of the 
Albert Memorial in Kensington Gardens. 
The general designs for both works were by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, and were carried out under 
his directions from the cartoons of Mr. John 
Clayton, of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. About 
this time also were executed for the South 
Kensington Museum several full-length 
figures from the designs of the late Lord 
Leighton, Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A., Mr. 
Val Prinsep, R.A., and other distinguished 
artists. In Westminster Abbey the “ Last 
Supper,” over the communion table, was 
executed from the design by Mr. Clayton ; 
and in St. Paul’s Cathedral two of the large 
spandrels under the great dome were covered 
with mosaics from cartoons by Mr. George 
Frederick Watts and the late Alfred Stevens. 

From that time to the present day much 
excellent work has been done in various 
parts of the United Kingdom, in the Colonies, 
and in America by several well-known English 
firms of mosaicists, as well as by the Venetians, 
and the demand for mosaic decoration is 
steadily increasing. Of that there is no 
doubt ; and the question of the hour is not 
whether mosaics should be executed but how 
they should be executed so as to obtain the 
best results at the least possible cost. It is 
with a view to elucidating this question that 
Ihave prepared some notes on the methods 
of mosaic construction, which I hope may be 
‘of interest and may at the same time tend 
to remove misconception and prejudice. 


Speaking broadly, there are two methods | 


_of construction :— 

(1) The Old Method, namely, that of fixing 
the tesserze on the wall directly and one 
by one. 

(2) Fhe New Method, whereby the mosaic 
is first executed on paper and thence trans- 
ferred to the wall. 

' The Old Method is simple enough; the 
wall destined to receive the mosaic is pre- 


pared with cement, the cartoon is outlined | 


on the cement, and the mosaicists, with the 


cartoon before them, proceed to place the 


tesserze on the wall one by one. 
It is needless to say that under certain 


conditions the very finest mosaics can be— © 


and even in recent times have been—pro- 
duced by this method. The ancient mosaicists, 
it would seem, invariably employed it, and 
probably no other process was known to 
them. 

The first works executed in England by the 
Venetian mosaicists were so executed, and the 
result was entirely successful, but it was soon 
made clear that unless some less expensive 
and more expeditious means could be devised 
for executing and fixing mosaics very little 
could be done to advance the art either in 
this country cr elsewhere. 

Anyone possessing a knowledge of mosaic 
art knows that it is futile to expect the pro- 
duction of a really good mosaic unless the 
work is carefully supervised by a properly 
qualified artist. Men no longer “ work for 
the angels,” and even the best workmen 
require the supervision of the master. Where 
the artist is designer and mosaicist in one, as 
were so many of the ancient mosaicists, and 
where time and money are secondary con- 
siderations, the principal disadvantages of 


| 


this method disappear; but it is rarely 
indeed that such a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances is to be met with. The artist 
who by reason of his genius and reputation 
would be commissioned to design a scheme 
of mosaic decoration for some large cathedral 
or public building would probably not be a 
mosaicist in the sense of possessing a close 
technical knowledge of the art, and if he 
were he could not be expected to overlook 
for several hours each day the workmen who 
are placing the tesserze on the wall. Even 
supposing it were possible to secure so con- 
siderable a part of his time, the cost would 
necessarily be enormous. His designs and 
intentions have therefore to be carried out 
by another, who must be both artist and 
mosaicist. Such men are not easy to find ; and 
when it is remembered that any large firm of 
mosaicists working by this method would 
require to retain on their staff many such 
artists, it will be seen that the difficulty 
presented is a very formidable one indeed. 

Another difficulty which presents itself in 
the application of this method is the necessity 
of sending workmen from their homes to any 
part of the world where a mosaic is to be 
executed. In the first place it is difficult to 
get first-class workmen to leave their homes, 
and if this difficulty be overcome by increasing 
their remuneration the necessary expendi- 
ture for travelling and maintenance adds 
largely to the cost of the mosaic. 

Then, again, where the mosaicists have to 
work on the spot, only a very limited number 
can work on the cartoon at the same time, 
and on such days and at such times as the 
condition of weather and light will permit, so 
that the work must necessarily proceed slowly. 

There are difficulties which directly affect the 
cost of the mosaic. There are also difficulties 
which may, and in many cases do, affect the 
quality of the work. The conditions under 
which a mosaicist working on the spot has to 
carry on his work are frequently well-nigh 
insupportable. He is dependent on the 
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climate of the coyntry in which he finds 
himself, and even under the most favourable 
atmospheric conditions he must work in the 
imperfect light which comes to him through 
the shrouds and scaffolding by which he is 
surrounded ; in winter he is chilled by the 
cold, and in summer he is half suffocated by 
the heat; he has to lie in all sorts of un- 
comfortable positions—sometimes on his side 
and sometimes on his back ; and in spite of 
all these difficulties he is expected to exercise 
to their best his faculties and skill in repro- 
ducing not only the design but the exact 
colours of the cartoon which he is engaged 
in copying. What wonder if, under these 
circumstances, when the scaffolding and 
shrouds have been removed the mosaic is 
discovered to be faulty and that some parts 
have to be demolished and begun all over 
again, or, worse still, the defects are permitted 
to remain because the expense of removing 
them would be too great? 

There are, in addition, technical difficulties 
into which I need not enter. Those I have 
cited are sufficient to indicate the reason 
which led the mosaicists who thirty-five years 
ago revived the art to the conclusion that 
unless some other process could be found 
little progress could be made either in this 
country or abroad. 

When one remembers how much that is 
beautiful in mosaic art has been produced 
by means of this ancient method, it seems 
natural enough that it should have the 
affection, and even veneration, of many 
mosaists. To abandon it is to break with — 
the past, and artistic sentiment is conserva- 
tive, but 

“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new,” 


and there are many indications leading to 
the conclusion that, except with reference to 
small works in which the designer is interested 
as mosaicist, this venerable method will not 
survive the stress of modern conditions, and 
that the existing wave of opinion in its 
favour will after a few costly experiments 
subside. 

In expressing this opinion I do not forget 
the important work recently executed in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but in that 
case the work was carried out under all the 
conditions uecessary for the successful appli - 
cation of the method ; there was no want of 
money, no limitation as to time, and the 
mosaicists were under the direct control of Sir 
William Richmond, who designed the car- 
toons. It would be quite out of place here 
to criticise the result, but it would be interest- 
ing to know the cost from first to last of 
each square foot of mosaic executed, includ- 
ing the fees paid to the distinguished artist 
who superintended the work. 

I now come to the New Method, The 
Venetian mosaists, having decided to abandon 
the application of the old method to the 


FIG. 8.—STONE SLAB, CORHAMPTON CHURCHYARD. CONStruction of decorative mosaics, adopted, 
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developed, aad, after many costly experi- 
ments, brought to perfection the method 
which has become associated with their 
name, and which they have applied to nearly 
all the large decorative works executed by 
them during the past thirty years. This 
method, or process, was explained by the 
late Sir Austin Henry Layard in the follow- 
ing passage of a paper read by him at a 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects :-— 

““ The necessity of working on the spot is now avoided 
by an ingenious process, which, however, is only appilc- 
able to decorative mosaic, and cannot be used when 
much delicacy of execution and extreme nicety in the 
gradation of tints are required. The workmen reverse 
the cartoon, and place the tesserze with their proper 
taces downwards. ‘The tesserz are fastened with common 
paste to sheets of coarse brown paper, on which the 
cartoon is traced, When the work is finished it has 
only to be fixed with cement upon the wall destined to 
receive it, and the brown paper is then removed from the 
face ofit. This process requires considerable skill and 
practice, especially when figures have to be executed, 
but is perfectly successful. Thus the decoration of any 
number of square feet of surface can be forwarded from 
Venice to any part of the world —to America or to India— 
with safety and at little cost.” 

To go alittle into detail : the studio should 
always be well lighted and well ventilated. 

The workers are under the control of an 
artist who is also an experienced mosaicist— 
indeed, his qualification for the post is that 
lie possesses a large and varied experience in 
the practice of mosaic art. 

The working mosaicists are divided into 
grades or classes. The workers in the first 
grade work on those parts of a mosaic which 
require the most careful treatment, such as 
the face, hands and feet of a figure; those in 
the second grade work on ornaments and 
drapery ; those in the third grade have given 
to them the execution of simple backgrounds, 
and so on-—-each man being given that work 
\ hich he is best fitted to perform. 

When a cartoon is brought into the studio 
it is traced and reversed on coarse brown 
paper. This reversed tracing is then cut up 
into pieces of irregular shape, and these 
pieces are distributed among the various 
grades of workers. The cartoon is then hung 
up so that it may be seen by all, and the 
workers, being comfortably seated at their 
desks, with a small anvil, a small hammer, 
some paste, and the enamels they will require 
by their side, the work begins. Each worker 
having carefully noted the colours and the 
size and shape of the tesserze required for 
his part of the cartoon, proceeds to cut his 
enamels accordingly and to place them with 
their proper faces downwards on to the plain 
tracing before him, and to attach them 
thereto with common paste. 

With the exception of the tesserze used for 
metals backgrounds (to which I shall refer 
later on), each tessera is the same in colour 
throughout, and all the tesserze are of equal 
thickness and are evenly shaped from top to 
bottom. When, therefore, they are placed 
on the paper “ face downwards,” there remains 
under the eye of the worker the exact 
counterpart of the work he has executed— 
the design being carried right through the 
tesseree—and he is thus able to judge of the 
eflect of his work, and to make any necessary 
alterations or corrections as it proceeds. 

Metal backgrounds sometimes require a 
slightly different treatment. Owing to the 
destruction of metal cakes, the metal is only 
visible from the front or face of the mosaic. 
All that the worker can see when he has 
placed the metal tesserze face downwards on 
the paper is the glass by which the metal is 
backed. In the case of a plain gold or silver 
background no modification of the method 
is necessary, as the worker, by long experience, 
knows exactly the effect which is being 
produced on the face of the mosaic. When, 
however, a background is to be composed of 
various shades of gold or gold and silver, a 
treatment requiring the exercise of great skill 
and judgment, it is constructed face upwards, 
so that the workers may see the effect of each 
tessera as it is laid; then paper is pasted ove 
it, and it is ready to be packed. 


In a very interesting paper contributed by 
Mr. Clement Heaton to the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects he 
states that he was told at Venice it was im- 
possible to do figure-work without grinding. 
I do not know from whom he obtained his 
information, but it is wrong. 

The artist who controls the studio is in 
constant touch with all the workers, and in 


_ the course of his frequent visits to each one 
_ advises or corrects as he watches the progress 
| of the work. 


It ishe who divides the cartoon 
and distributes the pieces among the work- 
men; and in this connection it may be 
observed that sometimes a mosaic is required 
to be executed by acertain date much within 
the ordinary limit of time given to a work 
of the kind. It is impossible to hurry the 
workers, for that would be detrimental to 
the quality of the mosaic. The cartoon is 
therefore divided into smaller pieces than 
usual, and a large number of workers are 
employed on the work; and by this means, 
without hurry or injury, the mosaic is 
executed within the time allowed. Under 
the old method an expeditious treatment is 
not possible. 

It may seem at first sight as though the 
employment of many workers on one design 
would produce inequalities in the workman- 
ship which would mar the harmony of the 


| work: but it must be borne in mind that 


the superintending artist controls the whole 
work and imposes his interpretation of the 
cartoon on ail the workers. The slight 
variations in style which he would permit 
would only tend to add an interest to the 
mosaic without in any way disturbing the 
harmonious blending of its parts. 

Practical mosaicists know well how difficult 


| it is to avoid the intrusion of bits of enamel, 


of the same colour and possibly taken from 
the same cake, which when seen in a 
particular light or at a certain distance 
convey a different tint; this may be due to 
some slight defect in the enamel, so slight as 
to be unobservable to the worker when 
placing the tesserae. Again, enamels which 
in one light appear to match exactly the 
colours of the cartoon, when seen in another 
light produce a different effect. Now, here 
again we have an advantage over the 
older method, for the mosaic can be viewed 
at any angle of light while the work is 
in progress and before the tesseree are 
placed on the wall, and any defective 


parts can be removed with ease and at little | 


cost. 

When all the tracings forming the cartoon 
have been covered with enamel they are col- 
lected and placed ina frame, so that the whole 
design now translated into glass comes 
before the artist and workers and is again 
critically examined in various lights. In 


this final examination the artist has the 


assistance of all those who have been en- 
gaged on the work, an assistance which 


is of great value to him, for the eyes of the | 


workers, trained by long experience in the 
practice of their art, are able to detect the 
least variations in colour, and the chances of 
a defective tessera escaping their notice are 
few indeed. When, therefore, they and the 
artist agree that the colours of the mosaic 
correctly interpret the colours of the cartoon, 
and fulfil the conditions (if any) imposed by 
the designer, it is passed, packed and sent to 
its destination ready to be fixed. 

In recent times there has been in certain 
quarters some carping at this method ; but the 
only important objections (and important 
only by reason of their wide-spread accept- 
ance) are two:—(1) That by this method 
the workmen are working in the dark, so to 
speak ; cannot see what they are doing, and 
are unable, therefore, to correct their work as 
it proceeds. (2) That because the tesserae 
are placed face downwards on to paper rest- 


ing on a flat surface, the surface of the mosaic | 


must necessarily be flat, 


| duced 


The first objection has been disposed of 
in the description of the process already 
given, and there remains nothing further to 
be added. 

As regards the second objection, it is 
difficult tounderstand how the fallacy came 
to be propagated and accepted by many as an 
article of faith. Even the latest writer on 


mosaics, Mr. Lys Baldry, in his charming — 


book on “ Mural Decorations,” repeats it and 
condems the method on that ground. Some 


| months ago the Royal Institute of British 


Architects held a meeting * to hear a paper 


_ read on the practice of pictorial mosaics, and 


the particular objection under consideration 


was re-stated, with considerable assurance, by. 


the reader of the paper. Fortunately there 
was present at the meeting Mr. Walter Crane, 
whose wide experience in every branch of 
decorative art had brought him into contact 
with mosaics executed by this method. He 
took exception to the statement, though 
seeming somewhat mystified by the assertion 
of his friends, which contradicted his own 
experience. Referring to certain mosaics 
which had been executed from his cartoons 
by this method, he said :— 

““He was very much astonished at the 
faculty with which his designs were repro- 
The tesserze were given with 
the utmost exactitude, and the matching of the 
colours, allowing for difference in translation 
of the dead colour of the cartoon into the 
brilliant colours of the glass mosaic, was 
simply extraordinary ; and even when de- 
signs were worked on this method he believed 
they had some method of giving a little push 
to the tesserze, in parts, to get more variation 
of facet in the gold of the background.” 

Mr. Walter Crane was right. The fact is 
the placing of the tesserze face downwards on 
the paper does not in any way affect the 
surface quality of the mosaic, which is 
regulated at the time the tesseree are being 
fixed upon the wall. 

When the mosaic is brought to the wall 
which is destined to receive it, the wall is 


| prepared with cement, and the pieces into 
| which the mosaic has been divided are taken 


from their cases, and the work of fixing 
begins. If one fixer only is woiking on a 
panel, about 4ft. of mosaic can be placed on 
the wall ata time. The tesserze are pressed 
into the cement, and after a few minutes the 


| paper is damped off and the mosaic discovered. 


It is at this stage that the character of the 
surface is determined. ‘There is no need for 
hurry while the manipulation of the tesserze 
is proceeding, as the cement used does not set 
firm for some hours after the paper has been 
removed; and there is no fear of the tesserze 
sagging, as they are laid from the bottom, and 
not from the top as in the old method. If, 
therefore, the designer is also a practical 
mosaicist, and wishes personally to undertake 
the work of fixing, this method affords him 
facilities for stamping the work, in its final 
stage, with his individuality by giving to 
the tesseree with his own hands that “little 
push” to which reference has already been 
made. 

To facilitate fixing in localities where 
skilled fixers are not to be met with, mosaics 
intended to cover flat surfaces are sometimes 
set in cement befo 
The process is as follows: A bed of cement 
about 43in. thick is laid upon a smooth 
wooden surface, and before the cement has 
set an iron frame of ingenious construc- 
tion (the invention of a Venetian) is pressed 
into it. This is then covered with an upper 
layer of cement prepared to receive the tesserae, 
which are placed upon it in the same manner 
as, by this method, they are placed upon the 
wall. When the work is completed its 


appearance is that of a slab of marble 


rimmed with iron and covered on one side 
with mosaics. 


* 18th November, 1901. 


they leave the studio. 


It can then be placed in 
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position by any competent mason, and for 
that reason this special construction is suit- 
able for mosaics intended for India or the 
Colonies. The colossal figure of Minerva in 
the Library of Congress at Washington was 
so constructed, and the result is perfectly 
satisfactory. Large panels are divided into 
sections, to facilitate packing, and these 
sections (like the sections into which the 
cartoons are divided) are irregular in shape 
and follows the lines of the designs, so that 
when fitted together no joints are visible. 

It must be distinctly understood that the 
“face downwards” method is applicable only 
to decorative work and cannot be used (to 
re-quote Sir Henry Layard) when much 
delicacy of execution and extreme nicety in 
gradation of tints are required. In such cases 
the work is always executed “face upwards,” 
and when finished is taken up on to paper 
from the front. 

This, then, in brief, is the method which is 
now known as the Venetian method. For 
its successful application considerable skill 
and practice are necessary, but the experi- 
mental stage has been passed long ago, and 
experience has shown that the Venetians are 
capable of good work. They smile at the 
notion of a return to the older method, for 
they know that by the means théy employ 
a mosaic of equal quality can be excuted at 
half the cost and in less than half the time; 
and so they are content to allow the “ battle 
of the methods” to be fought out in their 
absence, while they continue to raise higher 
and higher the standard of quality, being 
convinced that, with the two masters time and 
money on their side, their views prevail. 

In the course of this paper have called the 
working mosaicists “workers” or “workmen,” 
but, in truth, those in the higher grades are 
entitled to be more suitably designated. 
They have studied every style of mosaic con- 
struction and thoroughly understand the pos- 
sibilities as well as the limitations of the 
material with which they work. Their wide 
practical experience has given them freedom 
and assurance in shaping and placing the 
tesserze, and in adding all those subtle touches 
which mark the difference between a mere 
slavish copy of a design and a work of art. 

Men who can produce work of this kind 
are, I think, entitled to be called artists, and 
in this opinion! am supported by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, who addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the chief of some Venetian 
mosaicists who had executed mosaics from 
his designs :— 

“To the artists at Venice who have been so indefatig- 
able in carrying out my designs I owe much gratitude, 
and I should be obliged to you if you would ccnvey to 
those who executed the work some expression of my 
delight at the result of our co-operation, and my irust 
that it is only a beginning of our labours together Will 


you kindly do this for me, because I know their skill and 
workmanship have been ot an unusual kind.” 


Such words by such an authority go far to 
establish the claim of the Venetians to be the 
best mosaicists in the world. 


‘Smirke.—‘“ The Sketch” in an article on 
Whittinghame House, the residence of Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, states that the house was built 
in 1818 by Smirke, the architect of the London 
Royal Exchange. The architect was how- 
ever Sir William Tite. 

Design for a Memorial Church.—-In the 
design illustrated on this page the author 
has attempted something which does not 
contravene the principles underlying all 
good architecture but which combines the 
good qualities of one or two different styles, 
and he thinks this is the only direction in 
which originality can be legitimately attained. 
He is quite aware that his design is subject 
to much criticism, and himself thinks he has 
carried his unbroken vertical treatment rather 
near the verge of eccentricity, but he thinks 
that the concentration of his ornament being 
at the top and all the vertical lines carrying 
the eye upward to this ornament somewhat 
atones for the baldness of the lower parts. 


BRADFORD AND 
MUNICIPAL WORKS. 


el Yee esce has been an agitation in Bradford 
for the formation of a works depart- 
ment on the lines adopted in London and 
other places, and a sub-committee was recently 
appointed to go into the question. Repre- 
senting this sub-committee, Alderman Vint 
and Councillors H. H. Spencer and A. Tuke 


DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


Priestman have visited London, West Ham 
and Battersea to prepare a report on what 
was being done there, and make a recom- 
mendation as to what line of action the 
Bradford City Council should adopt. The 
deputation has just completed their labour 
and presented their conclusions. There are 


two reports, one signed by Alderman Vint | 


and Councillor H. H. Spencer, adverse to the 
establishment of a works department in 


Bradford ; and another, Councillor Tuke 
Priestman (a Socialist), favourable to such a 
scheme. 

In their report Messrs Vint and Spencer 
State 

“The London County Council Works 
Department, which we first visited, has been 
in operation since S92. All engineering 
and architectural works decided on by the 
Council are estimated for by the Council’s 


HERBERT RAINE, ARCHITECT. 


engineer or architect from their knowledge 
of current prices, and are offered to the 
Works Department at that estimated price. 
If the department accepts the contract, the 
work is carried out by the department. If 
n>t, the work is put up to tender and 
executed by the successful contractor. . . . 
Our observation led us to think that the 
work of the contractors was equal to that of 
the Works Department. Generally speaking, 
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we found that the Works Department was 
unable to compete in price in architectural 
work with the outside contractor, but could 
do so in underground engineering work ; 
that we had no proof that the work was 
better done by the Works Department ; and 
that wages and hours@vere the same under 
both.” As to the West Ham Works Depart- 
ment, the deputation found that while trade 
union wages were paid, certain other special 
privileges and payments were made, namely, a 
sick fund, holidays with pay, and an arrange- 
ment that whenever at union rates a man’s 
wages did not amount to 30s.a week they 
should be increased by not exceeding 2s. a 
week. These payments were not charged to 
each job, but a special note was kept and the 
general rates. were charged with them. 
Generally speaking, they found the depart- 
ments worked witha great deal of enthusiasm 
and a desire for their success. The deputation 
made enquiries as to the effect that the 
multiplication of municipal workers had 
in regard to their votes at elections. In 
London and Battersea they were told that 
it was a negligible quantity, whereas in 
West Ham they were told (which was also 
denied) that the municipal employees would 
always vote for the men who would make 
them into a specially favoured class. The 
proportion of municipal employees was very 
much smaller to the population than in 
Bradford. Inconclusion, the reportstates :— 
“We are compelled to report that we do not 
consider it advisable to establish a works de- 
partment in Bradford. From what we saw 
we do not think that such a department 
could compete with the private trader; we 
also think that in cases where the Corporation 
can do so, the work will be done more 
economically and with much less friction 
between committees by the committees 
responsible undertaking the work. Perhaps 
the nearest approach we have in Bradford to 
a department for supplying the needs of the 
other committees is the Team Labour De- 
partment, and in this department we find 
just the same result as in West Ham—that 
whereas the * Team Labour Department to 
compete with outside teamers has to supply 
horse, cart and man at 8s. per day, the actual 
loss last year was £1,122.” 

In the course of his report Mr. A. Tuke 
Priestman (the Socialist) says: “The works 
committee in the past appears to have been 
one of the principal battlegrounds of the con- 
tending parties, and its non-success finan- 
cially, so far from being inherent in the 
system, was only what was to be expected 
under the circumstances. In Bradford, how- 
ever, extensions of municipal enterprise, 
though strenuously opposed at first—as, for 
example, our trams—have, when once 
adopted, always received the hearty assist- 
ance and support of the members of all parties 
in the Council; the principal difficulty with 
which the L.C.C. Works Department has had 
to contend is therefore absent as regards 
Bradford We had an opportunity 
of seeing, and in most instances examining, 
a large number of buildings of different 
classes erected by the departments. These 
included artisan dwellings, pnmping station 
(in course of erection}, large public baths and 
washhouses, fever hospital, electricity genera- 
ting station, coroner’s court and mortuary, 
&c. The workmanship in every instance 
appeared to be of the first class. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt as to the ability of a 
department managed by a local governing 
body to turn out satisfactory work of any 
description which may be called for from it.” 

The reports were to be considered at a 
meeting of the special sub-committee 
appointed to deal with the matter. 


St. Matthias’s Church, Richmond.—This 
building has been thoroughly cleansed and 
re-decorated, and the electric light installed 
throughout the building. 


| played by original ‘ genius’, 


THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


R. D.S. MacCOLL, on behalf of the 
Committee, has replied, and replied 
very trenchantly, in “The Times” contro- 
versy to the strictures of Sir Edward Poynter. 
Mr. MacColl states that “Sir Edward Poynter 
described as ‘ fragmentary’ a model that he 
had not seen, and he now retreats upon Lord 
Leighton’s description of it as ‘rough and 
unfinished.’ I will content myself here with 
citing the words of an unbiased witness, 
Stevens’s first biographer, Sir Walter Arm- 
strong. On page 47 of his ‘Alfred Stevens’ 
(1881), he says: ‘The work was left by the 
artist in a state of practical completion, and 
but little is required to make it ready for 
the founder.’ ”’ 

The well-known art critic then directly 
challenges the President on the subject of 
Mrs. Tweed’s qualification: “The promise, 
even, of Mr. Tweed’s original work (in the 
judgment of more authoritative artists than 
the President, considerable), is not in ques- 
tion; for what the committee desire is, not 
Mr. Tweed’s ideas, nor another’s, but a faith-. 
ful carrying out of Stevens’s intentions so far 
as they are plain from the models. For this 
service, in their judgment, Mr. Tweed’s 
training (under various masters, English and 
French), his accomplishment, and his sym- 
pathy with their aims gave a sufficient 
guarantee. The ‘Cecil Rhodes,’ which Sir 
Edward Poynter pronounces to be wanting 
in ‘ proportion, dignity and refinement,’ has 
seemed to other citics to show remarkable 
tact, to say the least, in dealing with the 
conditions of a portrait statue, in making, 
from the proportions of Cecil Rhodes, from 
such blunt dignity as the subject offered, and 
by use of a breadth of handling suitable to 


| the colossal scale,a monumental essay not- 


able in contemporary work.” 

Mr. MacColl then states his main question 
“whether there could be any certainty that 
a sculptor nominated by the Academy would 
be willing to subordinate his own idéas to 
those of Stevens. On this point the previous 


| history of the movement is far from reassuring. 
| Lord Leighton, in his negotiations, had to 


contend with proposals to substitute an 
original design for Stevens’s, and the con- 
ception of what had to be done was marked 


| by an exaggerated estimate of the incom- 


pleteness of the model and of the part to be 

*,” This notion 
““ which I do not for a moment attribute to 
all members of the Academy (Mr. Thorny- 
croft’s letter would be sufficient disproof if 
that were needed), was directly opposed to 
the committee’s ideas and to the conditions 
laid down by the Dean and Chapter.” 

Sir Edward’s treatment (in conjunction 
with Lord Leighton) of Stevens’s design for the 
decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s comes in 
for unsparing criticism; but the sting of the 
reply comes in at the tail where Mr. MacColl 
proceeds to “carry war into the enemy’s 
country ” :— 

“ And now, sir, I will go a step further, for 
Sir Edward Poynter’s claim to speak for the 
‘world of art’ and to pass official judgment 
on others requires some plainness in scruti- 
nizing his own credentials. Sir Edward 
Poynter, I readily grant, has. shown himself 
a public-spirited man, ready to do his best 
according to his lights. But will any one 
contend that his ten years’ record in his own 
province of the National Gallery is such as 
to give confidence in his artistic judgment 
outside of it? We have seen pilgrimages to 
Spain to procure inferior examples of Goya, 
while a masterpiece by that painter, exhibited 
at the Guildhall and purchasable at a 
moderate price, was allowed to slip away to 
Berlin, and there, at a greatly enhanced 
figure, was snapped up for the national 
collection. We see a ‘Cotman’ bought for 


£2,310, which is now, after damaging criti- 
cism, steadily mounting towards the roof. 
We see a portrait accepted as a Vermeer that 
has no ciaim to that name, or to inclusion 
atall. Weseea Fra Bartolommeo acquired 
that, to say the least, very poorly represents 
its author. We see two daubs hung (at an 
outlay of £2,160) on either side of Leonardo’s 
‘Virgin ‘of the Rocks.’ These are some of 
the few things done and the list of things 
undone ; of opportunities missed from lack 
of conviction it would take too long to 
recount. Our national collection is at a 
standstill, the despair of lovers of art. 
colleagues of Sir Edward Poynter must bear 
their part of the blame; but would he not 
better employ his influence with the Treasury 
in obtaining funds for the starved collection 
that it is his office to direct than in throwing 
what influence is left to him against the 
effort to get one thing quietly done amid the 
official stagnation?” 

It is probable that at any early date the 
Committee will publish in a _ technical 
magazine photos of the models, &c., so that 
the public will be in a position to judge of 
the completeness of Stevens’s work. 


Law Cases. 


Architects’ Fees.—Before the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh, this appeal was heard. 
It appears that Mr. David Smart, architect, 
8, High Street, Perth, was employed by the 
defender, Mr. J. A. Shepherd, Summerhill, 
Stanley, who had taken a lease of Delvine 


| House, Murthly, to prepare plans and do all 


the necessary architectural work for altera- 


| tions of the house and offices, including 


drainage, water supply and electric lighting. 
The defender declined to pay the pursuer the 
account charged by him for the work done. 


| The defender had taken the work from the 
| pursuer and put it into the hands of another 
| architect, and accordingly the pursuer sued 
| for his account, which amounted to £304. It 


was admitted that the work done by the 
pursuer was well and competently done; but 


| payment was refused on the ground that the 
| account was overcharged. 


It was contended 
that the pursuer was not entitled to the 24 
per cent. commission allowed by the table of 
the Institute of British Architects, and that 
he was only entitled to the value of his 
services, and a tender of 200 guineas was 
made. Sheriff-Substitute Sym decided in 
favour of the pursuer, subject to deduction of 


| an item of £18 for an alternative water 
| supply which was not carried out. 
| defender appealed to thiscourt. The division, 


The 


without calling on counsel for the respon- 
dent, affirmed the judgment of the Sheriff- 
Substitute, with expenses to the respondent, 
holding that the account of the: pursuer was 
in nO way excessive. 

At the Edmonton County Court Mr. Watson, 
an architect, of St. James Street, W.C., claimed 


| from the defendant, a coach-builder, of South 


Hornsey, £9 16s. for preparing plans, specifi- 
cations, &c. The defendant approached Mr. 
Dearing, a builder, with a view to enlarging 
his workshops. Mr. Dearing, it was said, 
advised him to employ an architect, and 
recommended the plaintiff, who was in- 
structed by the defendant to get out plans, &c. 
The plaintiff attended at the works and made 
measurements, and submitted plans, which 
the defendant approved. Mr. Deering esti- 
mated that the job would cost £350; the 
defendant decided that he could not afford 
the expense then, and nothing further was 
done in the matter. The plaintiff sent in 
his account, and it was repudiated. The 
defendant denied giving the order to get 
out plans. He asked Mr. Dearing to give 
him an estimate, and he understood the 
plaintiff was engaged by Dearing. His 
Honour gave judgment for the plaintiff. 


Thess 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE VALUE OF GREEK WORK. 


By Prof. G. BALDWIN BROWN. 


MEETING of the Architectural Asso- 

ciation was held at No. 9, Conduit 
Street, W., last Friday, Mr. Henry T. Hare 
presiding. The following were elected mem- 
bers of the Association:—Messrs. Walter 
Sykes George, Theodore Charles Mannooch, 
Percy Hubert Keys, George Williams, In- 
gleson Charles Goodison and J. W. Simp- 
son, F.R.I.B.A. Messrs. A. Burnell-Burnell, 
F.R.L.B.A., and R. H Kerr were reinstated 
members. Prof. G. Baldwin Brown then 
read a paper on “ What is the real value of 
Greek Work to the Modern Artist ?”’ of which 
the following is a summary :— 

It is quite possible, at any rate, that there 
is latent in some minds a certain feeling of 
impatience with regard to the exalted claims 
which are sometimes put forward on behalf 
of the arts of Greece, and it should be said 
at the outset that this paper is not written 
from the point of view of the professed 
classicist, in whose judgment the ancients 
could do no wrong. 

The opposition which in the present day the 


votary of classicism will have to meet is not | 


a militant opposition. He will find in some 
quarters people who are slightly bored by 
Hellenic achievement and, though they 
accept it as beyond the reach of criticism, 
decline to trouble themselves to analyse its 
qualities or to assimilate its standards. He 
will find in other quarters a tendency to 
accept Greek work in a somewhat patronising 
spirit, with the proviso that it must have got 
a little fuzzled and warped and wavy through 
the lapse of ages, before the sensitive modern 
eye can take delight in it. Is it not the case 
that the medizvalist will sometimes offer a 


sort of apology for his admiration of Greek | 


work, on the plea that, as we now possess it, 
its charm is so largely aided by the mellow- 
ing touch of time? The sculptor of to-day 


' will sometimes tell us that the corroded con- 


dition in which works like the Elgin marbles 
have survived is to their advantage as works 
of art, and that they look better with the 
texture that time has given to most of the 
surfaces than they can have appeared in 
their pristine freshness. 

There is, indeed, not a little affectation in 
the modern workshop of the undefined, and 
to this a right understanding of Hellenic 
work supplies a much-needed corrective. It 


is a first principle in the study of that work | 


that it must be accepted as it was at the 
moment of its completion, absolutely clear 
in its definition and thorough in finish. The 
finish that the Greek craftsman put on his 
work is the secret of some of its finest 
qualities. It is precise and smooth, while 
it yet shuns the rigidity and lifelessness that 
some of the neo-classic styles in the modern 
world have taught us to know and to avoid. 
It is, however, only shapes that are perfect 
in their beauty and expressiveness that can 
bear the pitiless exposure which exact finish 
carries with it. If form be not really fine 
and studied in all its contours, then “sensi- 
tiveness of surface,’ “suggestion,” and 
“texture” make a very pleasing and attrac- 
tive substitute. But it is only a second-rate 
achievement to cheat the eye with a vague 
impression of the artistic in broken colour 
and light and shade. The Greek artist would 
have looked on this device with something 
of contempt, and we can imagine how 
Lucian’s satire would have played about the 
work of the artistic genius who did not quite 
know his own mind. 

Greek work, accordingly, may be taken or 
may be left alone, but, in any case, the 
qualities by which it must be judged are 
those it possessed when it left the artist’s 


hand, and not certain adventitious qualities 
it may have derived from the accidents of 
the centuries. Quite enough of this work 
has come down to us practically untouched 
for us to be able to judge how the work 
looked under the sun of Hellas. 

What now is the true value to the modern 
artist of Greek work of this kind, frankly 
accepted in the Greek spirit ? 

The answer to this question in its broadest 
aspect is already conveyed by implication in 
the query itself. It is obvious that the answer 
must be, to a great extent, an expansion of 
the simple thesis that it is the spirit of Greek 
work rather than its outward features that 
will be found of real value to the mocern 
practitioner. The Classical Orders have 
supplied, it is true, a repertory of ready-made 
details that have been usefully employed in 
Western European buildings from the time of 
the Renaissance downwards. The forms in 
question are in themselves arbitrary forms, 
meaningless to the modern intelligence, and 
their continued employment in modern work 
is by some strenuously opposed. The move- 
ment known as the New Art movement, for 
which Scotland, to its pride or to its shame, 
seems to be in some part responsible, aims 
at substituting for these conventional forms 
other forms devised on each occasion by the 
constructing artist. These forms, whatever 
else may be said about them, are, at any cost, 
original, and it is claimed for them that they 
are more interesting than the time-honoured 
exemplars which for three or four centuries 


| since the Renaissance, each succeeding genera- 


tion has tamely accepted from the last. So 
faras at present appears, the Classical Orders 
seem likely to hold their own; but it is quite 
an open question whether this is due to any 
inherent zsthetic virtues which they possess 
or merely to the innate conservatism of the 
human mind. In other words, there may be 
areal, even a profound and cogent, artistic 
reason for the continued employment in 
certain kinds of work of classical forms ; and 
if this reason can be made clear, then the 
forms are no longer dead forms, but living, in 
that they answer to the living needs of the 
present hour. On the other hand, the forms 
may be only retained as a mere matter of 
tradition, and if this be the truth, it may fairly 
be argued that they have become a sort of 
incubus on architectural practice, and by their 
deadening pressure flatten this into the 
academic. 

The question here posed of the artistic 
value of the stock of material features handed 
down tous from the. antique is only a sub- 
question embraced within the larger enquiry 
formulated in the title to thispaper. On the 
sub-question some words may be said later 
on, but it is as well to begin by regarding the 


‘subject in its wider aspects, and to discuss 


rather the spirit of Greek work than the 
practical models which it supplies to the 
builder of to-day. 

The spirit of Greek work can be best under- 
stood if we contrast the most characteristic 
artistic expression of the Hellenic mind, the 
Doric temple, with a monument that em- 
bodies as perfectly the opposite artistic ten- 
dencies which have been already referred to 
under the term “ Romantic.” The French 
cathedral of the thirteenth century shares 
with the Greek temple the distinction of 
representing the highest development of 
which architecture has shown itself capable. 
The two buildings are complementary to 
each other, each possessing characteristic 
qualities that the other lacks, Each is the 
expression of the ideal of an age—the 
pedestalled isolation. 

The pedestalled isolation of the Classical 
fane, the clear-cut precision of its parts, 
where every ratio of size and place is studied, 
every profile matured with fastidious atten- 
tion, are characteristically Hellenic; and by 
their own language these architectural fea- 
tures convey the central idea which in the 


moral life, in society, and in the state the 
best of the Greeks were for ever striving to 
realize. Against this Hellenic definiteness 
and lucidity may.be set the comparatively 
mystical temper of the Middle Ages; and the 
cluster of multitudinous details that in 
picturesque illusive outlines enfold the 
thirteenth-century cathedral are creations 
just as characteristic of the romance and 
enthusiasm of the North. 

Much of the impressiveness of mediaval 
buildings depends on the suggestion of 
mystery. Their interiors are amplified in 
effect by a disposition of the masses and the 
voids, which offers a “something beyond” 
in whatever direction we turn our eyes, 

Through this characteristic medieval 
buildings appeal to the imagination to an 
extent unparalleled in the more severely 
bounded Classical structures, and they derive 
from this their special hold on our 
sympathies. 

With this general impression in our minds 
of limitless complexity, of surroundings only 
partly apprehended, that offer from every side 
some fresh appeal to the imagination, let us 
contrast the opposite impression of absolute- 
ness and lucidity which we receive from the 
severely bounded forms of the Greek archi- 
tectural monument. For this purpose we 
must select a building as nearly as possible 
complete. A ruined temple like the Parthenon 
is of little help save for the study of details, 
because it has just lost that characteristic of 
absolute symmetry and evenness which is 
the quality with which we are for the 
moment concerned. The comparatively 
perfect temple beneath the Acropolis, the 
so-called Theseum, is on rather too small a 
scale, when measured with the rock-like 
masses of the Parthenon overhead, to produce 
a full architectural impression. A large 
temple, however, of an early period, roofless, 
but on the exterior otherwise well preserved, 
stands at Pzestum, in Southern Italy, and this 
is happily the best known and most accessible 
of all extant examples. The great temple 
at Pzestum is so situated that one comes 
upon it suddenly after walking a few hundred 
yards from a bustling little railway station 
whither a crowded loaded local train has 
transported us along five-and-twenty miles 
of hot and dusty railroad from Salerno. It 
bursts into view ina moment as we round 
the corner of a wall—a vast clearly denned 
mass, golden in the sunlight against the grey- 
green vegetation of the plain and the blue of 
the distant promontory. Its platform rises 
shapely on every side from abundant tufts of 
the beautiful acanthus mollis, from which is 
derived the leafage of the Corinthian capital, 
while in regular and continuous order the 
ponderous Doric shafts are ranged upon its 
topmost level, and bear above them the 
great horizontal incubus of the entablature. 
The brilliantly illumined columns alternate 
with darkened interspaces, and in monotonous 
succession they follow each other in diminish- 
ing perspective along the receding face. Side 
corresponds exactly to side, end to end, and 
above the columns there is everywhere the 
horizontally bisected entablature, with the 
alternating triglyphs and metopes. The 
strong shadow cast by the projecting cornice 
and the gleaming strips of the corona crown 
the whole with an unbroken skyline. 

The impression is at first one of over- 
powering magnitude, and the secret of this 
effect it would be interesting to trace. Asa 
fact, the length of the building is much less 
than half that of the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar square, yet no one ever received 
from the latter any impression of size. It is 
not, however, an impression of complexity, 
for the similarity of the alternating forms, 
by which we measure the bulk, forces itself 
on our attention, and we cannot escape 
obtaining from each of these formsa perfectly 
clear and definite impression, both in itself 
and in its relation to the other forms with 
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whichit iscombined. Thesatisfaction which 
the eye receives, at first from the general 
mass and next from the forms in themselves 
and in their relations, is so complete that we 
ask for nothing more. We do not realize, or 
at any rate do not lament, that the building 
is absolutely plain, devoid of every touch of 
ornament and of any colour save that of 
the actual material in which it is wrought. 

There could be no more convincing refuta- 
tion of Ruskin’s famous paradox than the 
function of the architect is merely to supply 
a framework for the display of decoration in 
carving and colour. ‘The artistic effect here 
is purely one of form, and the example 
supplies a potent argument in favour of 
those who contend that both architecture 
in its monumental aspects and sculpture are 
arts of form and of torm alone. From the 
natural colour and texture of the materials 
employed they derive all the value that is 
possible, but, except in the interiors of build- 
ings where other considerations come in, 
they do not ask to be painted. Arclwitecture, 
moreover, again in its monumental aspects 
in exteriors, as an art of form is independent 
of ornament. No one to whom Pestum 
comes as a vision of power and beauty ever 
troubles about the untenanted pediment or 
the empty metope slabs. The austere plain- 
ness of the fabric only brings into clearer 
relief its inherent qualities of form and 
perfection. 

For the secret of the effect of a fine monu- 
ment of Grecian architecture is due, first of all, 
to the studied relations of form and size 
among a number of similar and often 
repeated parts. 

Proportion, it need hardly be said, is the 
primal secret of the esthetic effect of archi- 
tecture, and no builders ever understood so 
well as the Greeks how to compass this effect 
by the simplest means. When the first over- 


powering impression of majestic repose we | 


receive from a fine Greek monument has 
passed from the mind we find ourselves 
balancing part against part, the uprights 
against the horizontals, the architrave against 
the frieze, the triglyphs against the metopes, 


the height of the column against its thickness, | 


and finding everywhere the most absolute 
satisfaction in relations which we feel could 
not be more harmoniously combined. 

As mere forms, through their shape and 
size and relations, the parts of the Greek 
facade give this satisfaction to the eye and 
to the sense, but we receive a further im- 


pression, and one of a more complex and | 
intellectual kind, when we note the clearness | 


with which each of these parts proclaims its 
place and function in the organism of the 
whole. 
towards the features in themselves, 
from their relations, exhibits each 
worked out to the minutest detail, so as to 
satisfy alike the eye by its contour and the 


intelligence by the fitness of its shape for the | 


work it has to perform. 

If we try to express now in a word or two 
the practical benefits to a designer of a study 
of Greek work in this most monumental 


form, we may claim that it illustrates in the | 


clearest and most convincing fashion some of 
the more important tectonic principles that 
apply to construction and decoration in 
general. Of tectonic principles Greek work 
is, indeed, the compendium. The Greeks 
are by no means always right, but their 
practice in these respects is more consistent 
and logical than that of any other artistic 
people. As a general rule they conceived 
with singular clearness the conditions of the 
artistic problems with which they had to 
deal, and were alert to seize and give effect 
to the suggestions of the material and the 
process which appeal so often in vain to the 
opinionated modern craftsman. But this 
expression ‘tectonic principles’ must be 
further defined and illustrated. 

In Germany they have a very useful sub- 


Furthermore, a closer study directed | 
apart | 
form | 


stantive “tectonics,” by which is meant the 
philosophy of construction. ‘ Tectonics” 
embrace the underlying principles of all con- 
structive art, whether this be applied to the 
making of a tea-cup and a cabinet or a 
great architectural monument. An appre- 
hension of these principles belongs of course 
to every competent architect and designer. 

In the first place, then, the student of 
tectonics will apprehend the characteristics 
of different materials, and the methods by 
which these materials are put together, and 
will discriminate the forms naturally pro- 
duced by one substance and method of 
construction from those that are the outcome 
of other materials and processes. Consider 
how many solecisms in designs, how many 
contradictions and inconsistencies, would be 
saved if these fundamental facts about 
materials and processes were always clearly 
before the minds of constructive artists. 

In the second place there will follow, on the 
study here recommended,a due apprehension 
of the principles of effective, as well as of 
sound and consistent, design. There will be 
an understanding of the value in any com- 
plex composition of a base, plinth or pedestal 
to give the structure or object a proper stand; 
of a cornice, cresting, or other crowning 
feature to provide it with a finish above; of 
framings of various kinds to give value to 
particular portions; of mouldings and similar 
features which assist composition by connect- 


ing part with part, and furnishing guiding | 


lines to unify the effect of the complex whole. 


Here, again, it is a most salutary process, not | 


only for the learner but also for those already 
immersed in practical operations, to train 
the mind to get below the special forms, say, 
of mouldings of the different Gothic periods 
or of Doric caps or Ionic cornices, down to 
the fundamental idea of a moulding, a cap 
or a cornice in the abstract. The intention 


and significance of such details in themselves | 


is something prior to the special shapes 
which they assumed in this or that particular 
architectural period, and there are many 
students who could sketch the profiles of all 
the mouldings of the “styles” in half an 
hour, but who have never really argued out 
for themselves, as a matter of principle, the 
artistic functions of the moulding in its 
genera! idea as an aid 
composition. 

In the third place, the principles of the 
placing and the selection of ornament are 
corollaries from the more general principles 
of tectonics. From an intimate knowledge 
of structure follows discernment of the fitting 
scheme for the distribution of ornament, the 
placing of which in its relation to the fabric 
is one of the most important matters for the 
designer to understand, while an apprehension 
of the different characteristics of materials 
leads to an instinctive judgment of what sort 
of ornamental treatment is suitable for each. 
A phrase just used suggests a word of com- 
ment. The phrase in question is “the 


principles of the placing and selection of | 


ornament.” It would seem more natural to 
reverse the order, and to say “the selection 
and the placing of ornament”; for to most 
lay people and to many designers the orna- 
ment is a thing apart, that has to be chosen 
for reasons of beauty or interest or symbolism 
and applied later on to the fabric in some 
convenient position where it will “gd” or 
“come in” or will “look well.” 

If, on the other hand, we regard ornament 
from the tectonic point of view, we find that 
it is the placing which is the important 
matter, and the actual character of the 
motives a quite secondary consideration. In 
other words, ornament as enrichment, as the 
diversifying of a syrface with light and shade 
or colour, is prior to ornament considered as 
the display of leaves and flowers or beasts or 
human shapes. Ornament which grows, as 
all ornament should grow, out of ‘structure 
and material is primarily enrichment and 


to architectural | 


not representation. Its representative char- 
acter comes into consideration only after its 
place and general artistic effect are properly 
determined. What, now, do we learn from 
Greek architecture about these principles of 
ornament ? 

In the first place, we learn to keep distinct 
in our minds two things which in modern 
practice are often confused—ornament and 
the detailed treatment of features. By this 
detailed treatment is meant such things as 
the fluting of columns, the curving of the 
echinus, the profiling of mouldings. This is 
not ornament. The purpose of a detailed 
treatment of the kind for architectural 
members is to emphasize function and make 
clear the relation of parts. It makes the 
particular feature what Boetticher called an 
“art form”’—that is, a member of the struc- 
ture which receives a special shape and 
finish with a view to making it expressive of 
its place in the organism of the whole. So 
the fluting, the tapering, the entasis, the 
necking of the Doric shaft are all intended 
to force on the spectator the impression of 
the work the column has to do and its re- 
lation to the rest of the fabric. It would be 
wearisome to attempt an analysis of the 
various forms used in. Greek architecture, so 
as to show how in each case the general 
shape and the finish of details were not 
matters of chance or of fancy, but of deliber- 
ate artistic talent. By this, of course, is not 
meant that they followed any abstract 
formula, or were reasoned out in black and 
white as an engineer makes his calculations. 
The whole process of their creation and 
elaboration was an artistic one, just as the 
process of balancing pressure against pressure, 
and weight against support, in the French 
Gothic cathedral was one of tact and in 
tuition, and not of formula and figuring. 

This significant vesture, in which the archi- 
tectural forms of the Greek temple were 
clothed, is something quite different from 
ornament. Ornament is abundant on very 
eatly buildings in Greece, but in the Doric 
temples of the severe archaic style it is 
sparingly introduced; while the tectonic 
details, especially of the ante and the 
necking of the capital, are tolerably pro- 
nounced. The mouldings of the early Doric 
style, especially the undercut hawksbeak 
moulding, are carried pretty far in their 
profiling, but the carefully composed contour 
is not ornament. When at a later date the 
same moulding is carved into the egg-and- 
dart or the Lestrian cymation, then there is 
ornament, but the profiling and the enrich- 
ment are, artistically considered, two quite 
different things. 

On the Doric buildings of the normal 
type, represented, of course, centrally by the 
Parthenon, ornament takes its place as an 
important part of the effect of the whole. 
It is not so important that we can hold with 
Ruskin that the whole of the architecture of 
the building is a mere scaffolding for the 
support, a framing for the display of the 
carved enrichment, but we cannot properly 
consider the monument without taking 
account of the figures in the pediment of the 
storeyed metopes and the frieze. And it is 
one of the most instructive features of this 
central example of Greek work at its highest 
point in design and execution that the 
placing and the character of the ornament 
are just as much matters of logical principle 
as is the constructive skeleton. The principle 
on which the Greeks placed their ornament 
upon any complex structure, such as a build- 
ing or piece of furniture, has been so often 
discussed that one ought, perhaps, to pass 
it over as something which, like the justice 
of Aristeides, can be taken for granted. 
Gottfried Semper, whose work on “Style in 
the Technical and Tectonic Arts” is the Bible 
of esthetic principles as they are understood 
by the artist rather than by the literary 
critic, was the first to point out the true 
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relation of ornament to structure as illustrated 
in the work of the Greeks. There is a well- 
know aphorism of Owen Jones, in the letter- 
press to the ‘‘ Grammar of Ornament,” to the 
effect that we are not to construct ornament 
but to ornament construction. The state- 
ment is epigrammatic, but, as it stands, mis- 
leading. To ornament construction, if it 
mean to lavish enrichment on the parts 
which actually form the skeleton or frame- 
work of the fabric, is contrary to sound 
principle and is quite opposed to the practice 
of the Greeks. The phrase should be 
expanded to mean that ornament should 
always bear a due relation to construction. 
It is not the fact that construction is to be 
adorned, but construction is to provide the 
places where ornament may fittingly be dis- 
posed. The Greek practice was to choose 
for the location of ornament intermediate 
spaces, or points of rest as they have been 
called, in the construction, so that the beau- 
tiful and significant forms of the enrichment 
should be displayed where no structural 
work is being done by the members that 
form the actual framework of the whole. 
In this arrangement there is avoided any 
conflict in our minds between the impression 
we receive from the structure and that which 
comes from the ornament. In any complex 
_ whole, compacted of parts, one ought to be 
able to see at a glance what is the con- 
structive function of each of the members 
that is really essential to the fabric. In the 
Greek facade this is particularly clear, for 
the contrasts of the supporting members, the 
columns, with the corresponding horizontal 
of the architrave, takes the eye in a moment. 
It is the function they are seen to fulfil that 
gives them their interest for us, and the 
Greeks kept these parts plain and simple in 
order that attention should not be distracted 
from the constructive significance which in 
their case is all-important. The fluting 


and other details of the column are not, as. 


we have seen, of the nature of ornament, 
but art-forms intended to explain the position 
and function of the column in the structure. 
The sculptural enrichment of the Doric temple 
is practically confined to three positions—the 
frieze, the pediment, and the acroteria ; for 
the lions’ heads along the sima which act as 
gargoyles are exceptional features, partly 
tectonic forms and partly ornaments. In the 
Doric frieze the triglyphs are clearly struc- 
tural features, short pillars repeating in their 
upright grooves the fluting of the column 
shaft below, and proclaiming thereby their 
function as supports for the third stage of the 
building, the cornice. The metopes, set back 
a little behind the face of the triglyphs, are 
points of rest where no structural work is 
actually being carried on, and when the eye 


rests upon these there is nothing to distract | 


attention from the ornament which is there 
displayed. The same may be said of the 
triangular field of the pediment; and as 
regards the acroteria, we have in the figures 
or ornaments exposed against the sky a 
crowning finish that sits lightly on the mass 
and is out of all structural relation thereto, 

So far of the distribution of the ornament 
in relation to the structure. 

If now we examine a litte more narrowly 
the character of this carved enrichment, we 
discern another artistic principle of equal 
value. Not only should ornament be intelli- 
gently related to the framework of a structure, 
it should proclaim itself a part of the fabric 
in that it blossoms out from it just at the 
right points, after the fashion of organic 
growth. It is, from this point of view, in- 
teresting to note how recent archeological 
discoveries seem to show that the sculpture 
on metopes and in pediments is not to be 
regarded as so many statues and groups in 
the round, independently made and set up 
in niches or blank spaces on the building, 
but as reliefs on the surface of originally 
plain slabs of stone that backed the pediment 


or filled the intervals between the triglyphs. 
The earliest metopes from Selinus in Sicily, 
in the museum at Palermo, show this, because 
though the relief is very high and the figures 
in part detached from the ground, yet a 
portion of the original slab is left all round 


_ the figures as a sort of framing, and is from 


the tectonic point of view the most important 
part of the whole. One of the most archaic 
of all extant pediment compositions, found 
some years ago on the Athenian acropolis, 
is actually in somewhat low relief upon the 
back wall of the pediment. 
the cella of the Parthenon, save, perhaps, in 
the western end, was evidently carved in situ, 
perhaps before the stone roof of the peristyle 
was put on, and is worked on the very stones 
of the wal). Not only this frieze, the relief 
of which is very low, but also the metopes 
and the pediments, which, as we have just 
seen, are essentially reliefs and not groups in 
the round, represent a diversifying of an 
otherwise plain surface of stonework with 
light and shade. The representative character 
of the ornament, the subject of the reliefs, 
isa secondary matter. The fact that these 
ornamented portions of buildings like the 
Parthenon have been abstracted from the 
fabric and set up in museums as specimens 
of representative sculpture, obscures their 
true character. At Palermo the Selinus 
metopes are properly placed in the museum, 
set between the actual triglyphs and under 
the actual cornice of the temple, so that their 
decorative character is emphasized. The 
same plan is adopted in the British Museum 
in the case of some smaller monuments, but 
the Parthenon sculpture is not tectonically 
shown. 

The architectural monument represents, of 
course, the most important application of 
tectonic principles, but these same principles 
apply equally to furniture, to vessels and 
utensils, and, indeed, to everything which is 
made up of parts. There is always in regard 


to these objects a suitable or an unsuitable | 


general shape; aright and a wrong way of 
putting the parts together; an opportunity 
for making the structure look clear and firm 
and serviceable, or mixing the whole thing 
up in a meaningless tangle. There is always 
a fit place and an unfit place for the display 
of ornament, and a correct and a mistaken 
character for the ornament to take. A course 
in tectonics should form, I venture to think, 
a fundamental part of every scheme of artistic 
education, whether for architecture, for sculp- 
ture, or for the various decorative and indus- 
trial arts. A student who has obtained a 


grip of these basic principles would gain | 


enormously in directness of vision with regard 
to his general aims in his work, and would 
be saved from many tentative experiments 
and from not a few blunders. 

We have not to lament that we were once 
Greeks and are in danger of being Greeks no 


longer, but are in the happier position that | 


we can claim as our own the heritage of 
Hellenism in virtue of that free cosmopoli- 
tanism which permits us to choose from all 
the past such lessons and examples as we 
need. 

And we need to take over from the Greeks 
that obligation to absolute thoroughness and 
certainty in all we do, which, as artists, they 
so well recognised and fulfilled. Nothing 
we owe to the Greeks is of greater value than 
the very high standard they set, both in 
artistic thought and in artistic execution. 
Whatever the Greek artist touched he gave 
to it beauty and significance, and there 
resulted what the Germans call a “ Besee- 
lung ”’—a “giving of a soul” to all con- 
structive forms. These possess, in consequence, 
a distinction, a look of purpose and efficiency, 
that have secured for them a kind of artistic 
immortality. They are still with us, and 
will probably remain a possession of the 
human race to the end of time. But whether 
we actually continue to use these forms or 


The frieze of 


not they are abiding standards of form and 
finish, the virtue of which as standards will 
only increase with time. The tendency in 
modern days to haste an incompleteness of 
work will grow greater as the general hurry 
and strain of life increase, and the repose and 
perfection of Greek work will become more 
and more precious in contrast. 

A more limited employment of classical 
forms for domestic as well as for monumental 
purposes we find in the neo-classic town 
architecture of eighty or a hundred years ago, 
of which the work of Robert Adam, in 
Edinburgh and London, is a central example. 
The scheme of the buildings in question is 
not classic, for the chief element in their 
architectural effect is the wall pierced with 
window openings, and this is not a form 
used in the antique world; but the details 
are largely drawn from the “repertory of 
ready-made details” referred to at the be- 
ginning of this paper. The question has been 
already posed, whether the continued use of 
these is only a matter of unreasoning habit 
or has for its justification some <olid artistic 
grounds. 

Enough has been said already about the 
merit of these features in themselves as per- 


- fected by the form-giving genius of the 


Greeks. The objection to their continued 
use is based on the fact that, though admirably 
fitted for their original purpose and surround- 
ings, they are trite and conventional forms 
meaningless to the modern intelligence. 

May it not be argued, however, that this 
very jamiliarity and conventional character 
of the forms in question is an architectural 
advantage? If the effects of architecture 
depend so largely on composition—that is, on 
the relations of proportion among the parts— 
the less attention the parts attract to them- 
selves the better. The original features which 
the New Art movement has introduced into 
notice challenge attention by their novelty 
and sometimes by their strangeness, and even 
their uncouth aspect. Attention is in con- 
sequence distracted from the general effect, 
which depends on the harmony of relations, 
and is directed to the parts rather than to the 
whole. If these forms were good in them- 
selves we might be content to wait till we 
became familiar with them, and they dropped 
in consequence into the background. As a 
fact, however, the creation of satisfactory 
tectonic forms is a very much more difficult 
matter than some people imagine; and a 
repertory of features that are to take the 
place of the forms matured by the Greek 
masters of old is not the work of a single day 
or generation. 

Prof Beresford Pite proposed the vote of 
thanks, which was seconded by Mr. H. 
Heathcote Statham, and supported by Mr. 
Alexander Wood and Mr. Henry T. Hare. 


Mr. James Harkness, builder, of Hawick, 
died last week at the age of eighty-seven 
years. 


New Bank at Belfast.—The Ulster Banking 
Co., Ltd., have just built a new branch, 
which is erected on a commanding site at 
the corner of Earl Street. The building is 
designed in the Classic Renaissance style of 
architecture, in which the Roman model has 
been selected in preference to the Grecian. 
It has a frontage of qoft. in York Street and 
over 81ft. in Earl Street, is carried out in 
Doulting stone, relieved with Ruabon terra- 
cotta brickwork, witha base of polished grey 
Dalbeattie granite. The contractors for the 
entire work were Messrs. Courtney & Co., of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, who are to be con- 
gratulated upon the manner in which they 
have executed their contract, and the building 
has been executed from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Lepper 
& Fennell, M.R.IA.I., 33, Waring Street, 
Belfast. 
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Bricks and Morfar 


Aphorism for the Week. 


Beauty is the vesult of all the various 
pevfections whereof an object is susceptible, such 
perfections being dependent on the agreeable 
proportions between the several parts of the 
same object, and on the proportions between each 
part and that object as a whole.-—JosEPH 
GwiILtT. 


A CORRESPONDENT of “ The 
Damage from Standard” who is part 
apratior.) owner of several leasehold 
houses over the projected line of route of the 
Great Northern and Strand tube railway 
invites other leaseholders to co-operate with 
him in fighting a possible “test action” 
regarding compensation for vibration. He 
states that “notice to treat for an easement 
or right to construct the tube under our 


property was served in due form, and we, on | 


the advice of our surveyor, made a claim 
for £500. On receipt of this claim, the sur- 
veyor to the railway calmly states that his 


instructions are not to recognise any claims | 
by leaseholders, as the railway has been | 


advised that leaseholders have no right in 
the subsoil of their property. If this is so, 
then leaseholders with the railway running 
immediately below their property, in some 
cases perhaps only 25ft. below the surface, 
have no redress for the injury which must be 
done to their property other than such as 
may be afforded by clause 24 of the Com- 
pany’s 1902 Act—the clause which 
inserted on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Vibration, and gives a right to 
“compensation to the owner . of any 
land which shall be injuriously 
affected by reason of the working of the 
railway provided that the claim is 
made within two years from the date of 
opening such railway for public traffic’; 
but there is no doubt that the provision will 
be found quite inadequate to compensate 


was | 


great care was taken to imagine a light 
coming from either the right or the left. In 
showing relief in a design, if they got the 
light full on it was rather deceptive when it 
was handed over to be executed. It was often 
very difficult to know whether the designer 
of some piece of ornament intended parts to 
be concave or convex without showing a 
section, and it was quite impossible to show 
sections in delicate parts of foliage. If a 
little thought was displayed in drawing, it 
could be expressed and understood almost as 
well as working froma model in relief. It 
was extremely difficult to express with pen 
or pencil in full-sized drawings. By the 
pressure required and the trouble involved in 
drawing a great number of thin lines all 


freedom was lost, and with freedom, certainly | 


individuality must be lost, and he thought 
every drawing of decoration should have 
individuality. The easiest way of getting 


individuality was by working with some- | 
thing that expressed their thoughts, and | 


they could not help themselves if they used 
charcoal freely. Their own feeling was 
bound to crop up. 


Tue by-laws of most local | 


The Cost of 


Coneuaa authorities relating to the 


building of cottages are too 
onerous. They exact so much in rural dis- 
tricts that a fair return cannot be obtained 
upon the outlay, and in many cases the in- 
tention to build is thereforeabandoned. The 
Local Government Board has recently refused 
to allow the Maldon Rural District Council 
to borrow £1,600 to build six cottages at 
Bradwell-on-Sea, on the ground that such 


an expenditure would result in a charge of 


even those whose property is only affected | 


because of proximity of the railway. Settle- 


ment in buildings are hardly likely to take © 


place within two years, and vibration will 
have had but slight effect upon the structure 
of most buildings in so short a time. If, 
then, the clause is likely to prove of but little 
use to owners of neighbouring property, it 


is still less likely to meet the needs of owners | 
of property immediately over the line of | 


railway, and, of all owners, the leaseholder 
is the one most likely to suffer, for, besides 
the depreciation in the letting value, he has 
generally to face a liability under a covenant 
with his landlord to make good any damage 


to the structure, and this in the case of | 


settlements in brickwork practically means 
rebuilding.” 


Architectural !HE Northern Architectural 
Sketching in Association held a meeting re- 
Charcoal. cently, when Mr.Ralph Hedley, 
R.B.A., gave an address on the subject of 
“Sketching in Charcoal.” Mr. Frank Caws, 
Sunderland, the president, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Hedley said charcoal had been appre- 
ciated by artists for ages, but he did not 
think it had been quite sufficiently appre- 
ciated by architects. The reason why he 
advocated charcoal so much for drawing 
details of whatever kind of decoration was 
required was because it lends itself so readily 
to what one desires to express. Delicate, 
soft or sharp lines; broad and delicate tints; 
broad and decided shadows, could be pro- 
duced with charcoal with much more ease 
than with pen or pencil. With charcoal 
they could give all relative planes, of any 
required depth or strength, quality and feel- 
ing. That was of the utmost importance, 
and would enable details to be understood at 
once—that was projections and sinkings—if 


over 2d. in the £ on the rates, even assuming 
that the cottages were let at 3s. eacha week 
and never unoccupied. Said Mr. Keywood, the 


surveyor: “I had to sign a certificate that | 


these proposed cottages were in compliance | 


with the by-laws sanctioned by the Local | 
Six cottages fully | 


Government Board!” 


meeting the requirements of L.G.B. cannot | 
be erected for less than £266 13s. 4d. a piece. | 
Gentlemen who have wished to build cottages — 


in Mid-Essex and South Essex have informed | 


us that they cannot provide cottages com- 


plying with the requirements for less than — 


£350 or £400 a piece. 


Supposing a man | 


wanted a nett return of 3 percent. on £400, | 


what labourer could pay the rent ? 
other hand, instances have been mentioned 


On the | 


where cottages are erected at £200, but this | 
includes no allowance for site, cost of water- | 


supply or architect’s fees. 


Councittor Cotton, 
Liverpool, has been giving 
some particulars of 
method about to be adopted in that city for 
building cheap houses to accommodate the 
dispossessed slum population. Briefly, he 
said, the plan took the form of a concrete 
building made from refuse-destructor clinker. 
The engineer in Liverpool had perfected a 
method by which instead of making small 
bits of brick he could make the whole side 
of the house in one piece. 
floors, roofs were all to be made in single 
individual parts, hoisted into position, and 
then bolted together. The mouldings, the 
skirtings, fireplaces, &c., were also formed in 
the mould and stamped out under one 
pressure, and would be hoisted into position 
just as were the outer walls. The houses 
would be of the tenement type, three storeys 
high, and contain living room, two bedrooms 
and scullery, each having its own w.c. The 


Clinker Brick 
again. 


cost of construction would be just about one- | 


half of those they were building now in brick, 
and they could be erected at the rate of one 
house per day. Heanticipated, if the experi- 
ment proved satisfactory, that the goal for 
which they had been striving, viz., rents at 
Is. per room per week, would be achieved. 


the | 


The front, sides, | 


of | 


BUILDING BY-LAWS 
REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


HE first general meeting of this Associa- 

tion was held at 45, Parliament Street, 

last week, Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., in the 
chair. 

Sir William Chance, Bart., submitted a 
report from the Provincial Council reconi- 
mending articles of association for adoption. 
Considerable discussion followed, in which 
Mr. A. H. Clough, of Ringwocd ; Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, Mr. Arthur Newbold, of Brighton ; 
Mr. E, D. Till, of Dartford; Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, Mr. H. G. Willink, of Reading; Mr. 
Stephen Rowland, of Cranleigh; Mr. F. F. 
Kirby, of Winchester, and Mr. R. A. Read, 
hon. sec., took part. Ultimately the articles 
of association were adopted unanimously, the 
first of which provides that the objects of the 
Association shall be—‘“(a) where building 
by-laws or regulations are in force, to pro- 
mote amendments, so that official control of 
private buildings shall not extend beyond 
the demands of public health and safety, and 
thus to prevent encroachments on individual 
liberty; (b) where it is intended to adopt 
such by-laws or regulations, to secure that 
those adopted shall satisfy the above con- 
ditions; (c) to assist as far as possible in 
suitable cases those who may be unduly 
interfered with by building by-laws or 
regulations.” 

[he following gentlemen were elected as 
the first Council of the Association :—Mr. W. 
M. Acworth, Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., Sir 
William Chance, Bart., Mr. A. H. Clough, 
Mr. A. Graham, Mr. W. Henman (Birming- 
ham), Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 
Mr. Arthur Newbold, Dr. G. V. Poore, Mr. H. 
A. Powell, Mr. L. W. Ridge, Me RoW: 
Schultz, Mr. T. M. Shallcross (Liverpool), 
Mr. St. Loo Strachey, Mr eager 
Mr. Thackeray Turner, Mr. C. Turnor, Mr. H. 
J. Willink and the Hon. Percy S. Wyndham. 
Surveying ¢ Sanitation. 

Macadam roads.—Mr. J. Patten Barber, 
the president, in delivering his inaugural 
address to the Society of Engineers, said 
great improvements had been made in the 
condition of roads since the establishment of 
county councils and the maintenance had 
been under the control of qualified engineers. 
The use of more suitable stone, broken to 
proper sizes, steam rolling, and the more 
judicious application of binding material, 
had largely contributed to the improved 
state of the main roads. It was impossible 
to fix the stones on a macadam road by the 
methods advocated by critics of making 
them ‘‘unite by their own angles’’; even in 
McAdam’s time the fixing of the stones was 
accomplished by the small particles ground 
off the loose stones by the traffic. The 
addition of suitable binding material was 
necessary even when a steam roller was used 
for consolidatiug the new coat of stone with 
which a macadam road was prepared. Tar 
macadam formed a cleaner and smoother 
surface than ordinary macadam, but was 
more slippery and not suitable for very heavy 
traffic; it made an ideal road for cyclists 
and motorists, but its great cost made the 
formation of a track along the roads 
improbable. 


Competition Reform Society.—The com- 
mittee of this society disapproves of the 
existing conditions of the competitions for 
the Technical School, Blackpool and the 
Infectious Hospital, St. Mellons, Newport, 
Mon., but is endeavouring to obtain a revision 
of the same. Members are requested to 
abstain from competing unless they receive 
a further communication to the effect that 
the conditions have been satisfactorily 
revised. 
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NATURAL LIGHT TO 
BASEMENTS. 


By B. WYAND. 


HE commercial value of a basement | 


room is so considerably enhanced by 
any additional natural light afforded that 
the expenditure of a few extra pounds for 
that purpose will always bring a fair return. 
Whether a basement be used for living, manu- 
facturing, office or storage purposes, the 
demand for light is just as keen; and base- 
ments where artificial lighting need not be 
resorted to until the fading of daylight is 
universal will find tenants at any time. 
An inexpensive means of providing addi- 


tional light to a basement room is given | 


in the sketches accompanying this article. 
Fig. 1 shows a basement room abutting upon 
an area and looking out upon a dead wall. 
The ceiling-line of this room is practically 
level with the pavement, and in the figure 
the window is kept to its full height—at a 
height which would, as a matter of fact, 
necessitate the threading of a short length of 
rolled steel joist, or some other contrivance, 
through those ends of the floor joists which 
run above the window openings. 

In Fig. 2 is shown precisely the same room, 
area and wall, but with the window carried 
well above pavement-level, and giving the 
room a very considerable increase of natural 
light. The floor-joists are trimmed at the 
window openings just as they would be for a 
fireplace, the trimmed space being filled in 
with pieces of 3in. by 2in. or other light stuff 
to carry the lathing and plaster or match- 
lining with which the soffit is to be covered. 
Fig. 3 shows (a) the trimmed space with 
filling-pieces and (b) the floor when laid. 
The objection to this mode of dealing with 


a floor has been that small bulkheads are | 


formed over those portions of the floor 


beneath which come the basement windows; | 


and this is met in my plan by the provision 


of window seats, which in their turn entirely | 


* cover the bulkheads. It may still be objected 
that these window seats would in themselves 
be unsightly; but when I say that I have 
seen them just as described in one of the 
finest block of flats in London—Albert Court, 
Knightsbridge—-I think that that contention 
also is met. 
panelled, and finished to match the other work 
in the room, they form quaintly attractive 
features, which the tenants contrive to render 
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As a matter of fact, neatly | 


| 
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still more attractive by rugs, cushions and | 


general “ drapery.” 
In the plan I have shown the trimming is 


applied to a floor with wooden joists running | 


from front to back of the building; but with 


joists thrown across, or with concrete or any | 


other kind of floor, the idea is just as easy of 
adoption. In the case of shop property the 
bulkheads might not be objected to, or, if 
they were, countering or show-casing might 
take the place of the window seats. Where 
an area is covered with pavement lights the 
same idea is practicable so long as the lights 
are on private ground and no objection is 
made by the local authority to their being 
raised to a level with the added height of 
the windows. They could then be thrown 
back at an angle from window head to pave- 


ment level, or built square out from the head | 
with a return to pavement level, the prisms | 


being arranged to throw the light right back 


into the room ; and, either way, a considerable | 


increase of light would be obtained. 


Correspondence. 


“Buildings to Measure around Bolton.” 

To the Editor of Tuz BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Lonpon, S.W. 

Sir,—I think G.A.T.M. is in error in stating 
that there is a fine Norman doorway and half- 
timbered priest’s house at Prestwich in reply 
to the enquiry of “ Bolton, Lancs.” on p. 395 
of yourissue for January 28th. Nodoubt this 
should read Prestbury, near Macclesfield. 
There is a fine old church at Prestwich, but 
I question whether there is any Norman 
doorway or other work worth measuring.— 
Yours truly, W. EATON. 


I had first written Prestbury in my answer 
to “ Bolton, Lancs,” that being my recollec- 
tion of the name of the beautiful little place 
I visited some years ago; but on referring to 
a Gazetteer, came to the conclusion that I 
was wrong. I am much obliged to Mr. 
Eaton for his correction. G. Aa ToM. 


Garden Cities. 
To the Editor of Taz BurLpERs’ JOURNAL. 
Sir,—This company, as many of your 


| readers probably know, has been formed to 


acquire an option of purchase of a large estate 


works, roads and many other enterprises 
involving an outlay of large capital and the 
employment or many workmen will be 
necessary at an early stage. These work- 
men will need to be housed, and it will be 
most desirable to house them on the estate, 
and in permanent as distinct from tempor- 
ary dwellings. Therefore, one of the first 
things to be done will be to erect a con- 
siderable number of cottages. Now it is 


- most desirable that those cottages should be 


planned in the best possible way and afford 
the best accommodation consistent with 
their being let at a rent which will place 
them within the means of the workmen em- 
ployed. The company will probably assign 
to each cottage a space of not less than 


| 220 sq. yds.; but as this represents more 


garden ground than many would care to deal 
with, the idea occurs to me that a large part 
of the back garden space might be thrown 
into a central quadrangle and let in allot- 
ments to those who require it. 

My object in writing this letter is in the 
hope of inducing some of your readers to 
make useful suggestions towards the carrying 
out of such a plan; but [ need hardly say 
that the project will afford scope not only 
for the building of workmen’s cottages but 
for superior residences and for the erection of 


| large buildings, and these so arranged with 


open spaces around them as to secure a com- 

bined and harmonious effect rarely seen in 

our English towns.—Yours faithfully, 
EBENEZER HOWARD, 

Director and Manager. 
Garden City Pioneer Co., Ltd., 
347-351, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 

Holborn, W.C. 


Engineering Noles. 


Change of Address. —The address of *‘ Elec- 
tricity” has been removed from 2, Exeter 
Street, London, W.C., to. 36, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 

The new Board Schools, Trefriw, North 
Wales, have been supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, with their 


| patent Manchester stoves, Manchester grates, 
| exhaust roof ventilators and inlet tubes. 


The Navy League Training Home, Lis- 


| card, Cheshire, is being fitted with the latest 


and to then develop it in the best manner as | 
an entirely new industrial and residential | 


town. 
electrical power and light works, water- 


Pavemett j 


To carry out the scheme effectively | 


improved hot-water heating apparatus by 
Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, Liverpool, 
who have also in hand the ventilation and 


| hot-water supply. 
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Heysfones. 


St. John’s Church, Dewsbury Moor, is 
about to undergo extensive renovation and 
enlargement. 

Alterations at Malvern College.—The 
sanatorium has been re-arranged and_ en- 
larged, at a cost of £1,200; a new hot-water 


system had been put in the college, at a cost . 


of about £600; and the old chapel has been 
converted into class-rooms, a museum, and a 
* music-room, at acost of £625. 

New Wesleyan Church Buildings at 
Ilkley.—In the competition recently decided 
for this scheme the plans of Messrs. Adkin & 
Hill, of Bradford, were placed first, those of 


Mr. Danby, of Leeds, and Messrs. Morley & | 


Son, of Bradford, being second and third 
respectively. 
been instructed to proceed with the work at 
once. 


An Infectious Diseases Hospital, Gallow- 
hill, for the county and burgh of Kinross 
has just been erected. There are four build- 
ings, which eccupy the site of about an acre, 


iron and wood, on a brick foundation, on 
Speirs’s patented system of construction. 
‘They have ample accommodation for eight 
patients, with administrative and outhouse 
blocks. The cost amounts to about £1,500. 
Messrs. Speirs & Co., Glasgow, were the 
designers and erectors, and have carried 
through the workin aspeedy and satisfactory 
manner. 

The Glasgow and the West of Scotland 
Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society held a meeting last Friday evening, 


Mr. David Skinner, clerk of works, vice- 


Messrs. Adkin & Hill have | 


president, read a paper on the construction | 


of timber staircases. He took up the con- 
struction of one particular stair and dealt 
with it in detail, showing by sketches and 
models the methods of setting out the whole 
work, including the handrailing. There was 
a good attendance of the joiner-trade mem- 
bers, who all expressed their hearty apprecia- 
tion of the paper. 


Seaton Public Buildings.—Seaton is about 
to erect new public buildings facing the 
Station Road and the Esplanade. 
will be about 120ft..in depth and 8oft. in 
width. The buildings, proposed to be erected 
by a syndicate, include a public concert hall 
(which could be used for drill purposes as 
well), with the necessary appendages, a club- 
house, a masonic-hall, and offices suitable 
for the meetings of the Urban Council, with 
caretaker’s quarters. The buildings will be 
of brick and Beer stone (the quarries being 
near) and tile roofs. The architect is Mr. 
James Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter. 


St. Mark’s Campanile.—A long report on 
the results of the official enquiry made into 
the circumstances attending the collapse of 
the Campanile has been published. After 


describing the condition of the walls, as well | 


as the damage sustained and the repairs 
effected at various ages, the report states that 
the different materials composing the walls 
imperfectly cohered, but that there was no 
subsidence, the foundatien being in excellent 
condition. It attributes the chief cause of 


remove some stonework that had been worn 
by rain immediately over the Logetta with- 
out the adoption of the required technical 
precautions. The report holds the official 
district architects for the preservation of 
monuments and the cathedral technical 
authorities to be equally responsible for the 
collapse of the Campanile, but admits as 
an extenuating circumstance the conviction 
wlich generally prevailed of the perfect 
stability of the famous tower. 


The site | 


| ment next session. 


The Temple Church.—The reparation of 
the belfry tower of this famous and interesting 


_ church is about to be put in hand, 


An Eccles Competition.—Twenty-four sets 
of plans were received by the Eccles Town 
Council for the laying-out of the insanitary 
area, and were adjudicated upon by a sub- 
committee, assisted by Mr. John Holden, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Manchester, who awarded the 
prizes of £50, £30 and £15 to Mr. George 
Meek, 20, Lancaster Chambers, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester; Mr. George Westcott, 
King Street, Manchester ; and Messrs. Mee & 
Hooley, Victoria Street, Manchester, respec- 


| tively. 


Architectural Association of Ireland.—The 
fourth technical demonstration of the above 
society was held on Thursday, February 5th, 
at the premises of Messrs. T. & C. Martin, 
82, North Wall, Dublin, the subject being 
“Carpentry and Joinery.” This demonstra- 
tion. was supplemental to that held the 


previous Thursday, when the various qualities | 


and defects of timber were explained. The 
members were conducted round the work- 


shops, and-the uses of the various planing, © 


moulding and mortising machines were 


adjoining the public road, and are erected of | pomiied (OU, Wark Deng ac seuted dor mber 


benefit. There was a fair attendance, anda 
hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. John & Frank 
Martin terminated the proceedings. 
International Fire Exhibition.— An influen- 
tial meeting, attended by experts in fire- 


prevention and fire-brigade work from all | 


parts of Germany, was held last week at 
Berlin to decide as to the part to be taken by 
Germany in the impending International 
Fire Exhibition. It was decided that the Ducal 
Hall of the Earl’s Court Exhibition should be 
entirely devoted to the German section of 


Mr. C. E. Monro, president, in the chair. | fire-appliances and fireproofing materials, 


and a number of firms immediately resolved 
to exhibit extensively. The chairmanship 
of the fire-brigade section of the German 
group will be occupied by Chief Officer 


Westphalen, and that of the building depart- | 


ment by Privy Councillor Stiibben. ‘There 


will also be an important German loan | 
section of German works of art, engravings | 


and fire relics, particularly relating to the 
great Hamburg hre of 1842. 

Salford’s New Fire Station.—This build- 
ing, upon which £26,coo has been spent, is 
now approaching completion. The main 
centre block contains the rooms for the fire 
engines. 


stables. Close to the engine-room is the call- 


| office and duty-room, and behind that is the 


parade and instruction-room. ‘The wing pro- 
jecting to the right of the main block is set 
apart as the chief officer’s house, and the 
corresponding wing on the left contains the 
workshops. ‘There are houses at the back of 
the station for seventeen married men and 


| their families, and land has been reserved on 


which, if necessary, other houses may be 
built. The equipment of the new station 
will be most up-to-date, all the latest 
appliances having been introduced. 


The London Building Act (Amendment) 


Bill).—The various wards of the City of | 


London are organizing a strenuous opposition 


_ to the London Building Act (Amendment) 


Bill, which will be introduced into Parlia- 
! It is not disputed that 
the calamitous fire in Queen Victoria Street, 


| last year, when ten lives were lost, may call 
tle collapse to the cutting of a trench to | 


for some alterations in buildings with a view 


_ to ensuring if possible the saving of life, but 


the proposals now made by the London 
County Council are regarded as arbitrary. 
The commercial interests of manufacturers 
and other persons owning or occupying pro- 
perty in the county of London will, it issaid, 
be so seriously affected that it has been 
decided to ask the Lord Mayor to call a 
meeting of the citizens at the Guildhall in 
order that the withdrawal of the Bill may be 
obtained. 


Behind the engine-rooms are the | 


A New Society.—The Aberdeen and Glas- 
_ gow Ecclesiological Societies have now been 
united under the name of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society. The objects of the 
new society will be the study of the principles 
of Christian worship and of church archi- 
tecture, of the allied arts which minister 
thereto, and also the diffusion throughout 
Scotland of sound views and the creation of 
a truer taste in such matters. 


Swanwick Church Extensions.—The ex- 
tensions which are being carried out at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Swanwick, are now 
almost completed. The main feature of the 
work has been the adding of a large square 
tower, which gives a fine effect to the whole 
edifice. A peal of five bells, which have 
been made at the Loughborough Bell Foundry, 
have also been fixed in the tower, the weight 
of the largest bell being about 16cwt. Alter 
_ the building operations are finished the 
_ church will be thoroughly cleaned and 
renovated. 
| Business Premises, Aberdeen.—Plans have 
been prepared for a new block of buildings in 
Union Street by Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect. 
The building will be four storeys high from 
the street, while on the basement floor the 
firm will carry on their manufacturing 
business and also utilize it as workshops. 
The contracts for the new building have 
been settled, and the builder has already 
commenced excavation operations at the back 
portion of the old buildings. When com- 
pleted, the premises will be a splendid im- 
provement to the north side of Union Street, 
and will add much to the uniformity of the 
buildings in that quarter. The building is 
estimated to cost about £6,000. 


New Pafenfs. 


The following specifications weve published 
on February 5th, and will be open to opposition 
until March 21st. A summary of the more 
important of them will be given next week, 
The names in italics are those of communicators 
of the inventions. 

1902.—741, BarHaM, means for holding 
glass sheets and the like for structural pur- 
| poses. 876, Brown, automatic sewer or 
drain-flushing apparatus. 1,035, THOMPSON © 
(firm of AH. Sulzbach & Co.), manufacture of 
metal wall covering tablets or tiles having 
coloured enamelled surfaces. 1,117, MASLIN 
& Tueryc, steam-boiler and other furnaces 
and heat-generating apparatus. 1,134, Bos, 
devices for closing or obscuring keyholes. 
1,408, Davin, scaffolding. 2,770, Sim, grates 
used for warming the apartments of dwelling 
houses and other buildings. 3,414, Davies 
(Peckover), reciprocating machines for stone 
cutting. 4,006, KNépreL, metal casing or 
frame for window openings and the like. 
4,441, SPENCER, chimney cowls. 4,604, 
FERRELL, wood preserving and fireproofing. 
4,976, Firtu, apparatus for heating water. 
5,155, HEENAN, apparatus or furnaces for 
burning refuse matter and other materials. 
5,392, McLean, production of artificial blocks 
and slabs. 5,901, NIELSEN, chimney tops. 
6,781, Rerp, paint and other brushes. 9,247, 
RaAMSDEN, apparatus for sewage tanks and 
_ for automatically working of such or the 
like. 16,548, Watkins & ScCREETON, com- 
position for the cleansing of painted, var- 
nished or polished surfaces, and the like. 
17,009, Bosson & Bosson, lever compression 
mechanism for brick presses and the like. 
19,493, Imray (Carborundum Co.), manufac- 
ture of refractory bricks and like articles. 
20,952, Crark & TuRNER, construction of 
joiners’ cramps. 22,746, BoNTEMps, ventilat- 
ing and air moistening apparatus for factories 
and the like. 24,789, SCHROTER, apparatus ° 
for rescuing persons from buildings in case 
of fire. 26,516, Brassincton, ventilators, 
chimney pots and the like. 
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Builders Notes. 


The Sixth Annual Dinner of the Peter- 
head Master Builders’ Association was held 
recently inthe Royal Hotel. Mr. J. B. Dickie, 
the president of the Association, was chair- 
man over a company of about forty gentle- 
men; while Mr. Hadden, builder, officiated in 
the vice-chair. 

Tiles for Lord Milner’s Carriage. —We 
‘understand that Messrs. W. Godwin & Son, 
of Lugwardine Works, Withington, have 
been favoured with the order for tiles for 
paving a saloon carriage for the use of Lord 
Milner, High Commissioner for South Africa. 
The special saloon carriage for the use of his 
Lordship is being built by the Metropolitan 
Railway Carriage and Waggon Co., Lan- 
caster. 

Lime and Cinder Bricks.— Experiments are 
being conducted at the Leeds Corporation 
Gasworks at New Wortley in the making of 
bricks from spent lime and cinder. So far 
as can be ascertained they promise to be 
successful. By the process now being tried 
an apparently serviceable class of brick has 
been produced. It is the colour of cinder 
and “rings like a bell.” Paving setts and 
flags may be made by the same process. 

Builders’ Foremen.—The annual meeting 
of the Builders’ Foremen’s, Association was 
held recently at the Memorial Hall, Farring- 
don Street, E.C. Mr. B. T. Price, the vice- 
president, who presided, said that though 
the building trade was slack at this time of 
the year and some of the men unemployed in 
consequence, they all had reason to be proud 
of the present satisfactory position of the 
Association, the balance in hand having 
considerably increased. During the evening 
several new members were elected, including 
Mr. W. Brown, foreman of the works of the 
new building of Charing Cross Hospital. 

The Carpenters’ Company, following their 
action in past years, have arranged for a 
series of lectures on matters connected with 
building to be delivered in their hall in 
. London Wall, on Thursday, February roth, 
and the four succeeding Thursdays, at 8 p.m. 
The subjects will be as follows :— February 
19th, “ Ancient Rome in 1903,” by Prof. R. 
Elsey Smith; February 26th, “ Where Town 
and» Countryemect, . by Dr. GV... Poore ; 
March 5th, “Modern Furniture, Movable 
andwrixed aby Mr... JrA., Gotch,. F.S.A. ; 
March 12th, ‘“ Canterbury Cathedral,” by 
Prof. T. Roger Smith; and March roth, 
“The Nile Dam, Assuan, and Egyptian Irri- 
gation,” by Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G. 
The lectures will be illustrated by lantern 
photographs, and in other ways.—The Car- 
penters’ Company have recently appointed 
Mr. J. Hutton Freeman to be their clerk, in 
the room of Mr. Stanton W. Preston, who 
retires after twenty-five years’ service. 

The Sheffield Master Painters’ and Decora- 
tors’ Association held a meeting recently, 
when Mr. William, Brockwell delivered a 
lecture on “Varnish and its uses.” The 
lecturer made a careful survey of the 
different gums used in the manufacture of 
varnishes, giving the countries and districts 
from where the same are gathered. He also 
pointed out that the gums were not, as 
generally supposed, extracted from the living 
trees, but from fossil or semi-fossil resins 
found in deposits a few feet from the ground, 
these deposits having been formed by the 
gums having trickled down into the earth 
from primeval trees, and in many instances 
found where no outward signs of the pre- 
historic vegetable origin remains. He made 
special mention of the fine old Italian amber 
varnish, giving as examples the fine varnish 
used on old violins the preparation of which 
isa lost art. The lecturer held the cpinion 
that we had the finest makers of varnish in 
England. 


The York Master Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Association held its annual meeting 
last week. Mr. Councillor Mansfield (retiring 


president of the Yorkshire Federation of | 


Building Trades Employers) was re-elected 
president. Mr. R. Dent was elected vice- 
president; Mr. H. Coleman, treasurer; and 
Mr. C. Dent, secretary. 


Concrete Paving. — Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson 


& Co., Ltd., of 1, Victoria Street, S.W.,are at | 
preset laying their granite concrete pavings | 


on the whole of the six floors of the Army 
and Navy Auxiliary Co-operative Society’s 
new factory, Rochester Row, Westminster, 
under the instructions of Mr. John Darch, 
the society’s architect. The work is being 
done at a very rapid rate, abcut 1,oooyds. 
per week. 


Weston-super-Mare Master Builders’ 
Association. The annual dinner in connec- 
tion with the members and friends of the above 


took place at Glass’s Restaurant, whenacom- | 


pany of about eighty sat down to a first-class 
repast, under the presidency of Mr. Charles 


Addicott (president-elect), the vice-chair being | 


filled by Mr. E.S. Stradling (vice-president of 
the association). 
was spent, with the several intervals filled in 
with songs, recitations, &c. 


The death is announced of Mr George 
Duguid, builder, Aberdeen. Mr Duguid, 
who was sixty-one years of age, wasa native of 
Monquhitter, but came to Aberdeen earlyin life 
and served his apprenticeship to the building 
trade, afterwards starting on his own account. 
He carried on a large and successful business. 


| Among the public buildings Mr Duguid 


erected were the prison at Craiginches, the 
police office in Lodge Walk, St. Margaret’s 
Episcopal Church, Braemar, and _ the 


| Aberdeen Station Hotel. 


Fireproof Floors.— The tenders of the 
Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 37, King 
William: Street, FE.C., have been accepted 
for the fireproof floors at the new electric 
generating stationin Beech Street, Barbican, 
for the Charing Cross and Strand Elec- 
tricity Corporation, Ltd. Mr. W. E. Clifton, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.L, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Lawrance & Sons are the builders. This 
firm’s tenders have also been accepted for the 
fireproof roofs at the Metropolitan Cold 
Storage Co.’s premisesin Charterhouse Street, 
E.C., the architect of which is Mr. C. Stanley 
Peach, F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. Whitehead & 
Sons the builders. 


Scaffolding for Skyscrapers.—Something 
new in the way of scaffolding has been 
recently used in the erection of a block of 
skyscrapers in New York, by which work is 


said to be accomplished more quickly and at 


a much less cost than by the old system of 
scaffold poles and ropes. A Mr. Clair 
Foster is responsible for the device, which 
briefly consists in hanging the scaffold and 


| its platforms from the top of the steel 


skeleton of a skyscraper, instead of build- 
ing them up from the ground around it. 
The new scaffolding is not used in putting 
together the steel skeleton, but only in 
facilitating the stonework and outside walls. 


eee heap oya bie Gy ening, | Municipal and Sanitary Engineers’ Hand- 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts ave at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Borough Surveyor’s Duties. 

HamIi_tTon, N.B.—AspiRANT writes : 
“ Kindly state the principal duties of a burgl» 
surveyor of a Scottish town of, say, 5,000 in- 
habitants ; also state what books would be 
useful, not too expensive, with name oi 
publisher.” 

The first question is somewhat vague. Are 
there many Scottish burghs of 5,000 in- 
habitants? On this side of the border we 
should consider a place of 5,000 inhabitants. 
a large village. In any case, the duties would 
be exactly what the authority chose to make 
them. It would depend also on what 
municipal enterprises the authority had 
undertaken, and the standing of the authority 
itself. You had better consult “ The 


book,” by H. Percy Boulnois, M.Inst.C.E. (B. 
T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, London, 
W.C., price 12s.). 


A Legal Question. 
ULTRAMARINE writes: “A contract was. 
made and carried out for certain plumbing 


_ and drainage work for a villa in a small 


| country 


At the top of the steel building—or indeed | 
from any storey of it—is fixed an outlook or | 


metal platform, from which are hung cables 
protected by thin iron bars bolted together. 
These cables support the platforms on which 
the men work. ‘The planks can easily be 
shifted as the work proceeds to any desired 
level, and fresh platforms can be erected 
without disturbing the masons at their work ; 
while the cables are so light that they may 
be left hanging to the end of a job, affording 
the carvers and others a chance to do their 
work at any time. The structure whereon 
this new device has been used is eleven 
storeys in height, and is the first example of 
a skyscraper to which it has been applied. 


town. The contractor was a 
mechanical engineer. Theagreement betwecn 
the parties was similar in conditions to that 
sanctioned by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The contractor was to uphold 


_ the work for a period of three months alter 
| completion, during which time 10 per cent. 


of the contract price was to be withhel . 
The work was duly proceeded with, under 
the superintendence of the architect. Towards 


| the completion of the work, the architect 
| made an inspection and had occasion to find 
| fault. 


He thereupon wrote to the contractor 
asking him to remedy the defects, and con- 
cluding his letter thus, ‘ With the exception of 
these defects the work is satisfactory. At the 
end of the three months period of retention 
the architect again inspected the work and 


| found one of the manhole covers broken. On 


making further enquiries he ascertained that 


| the contractor had substituted inferior covers 
| for the manholes, the weight of each of the 


covers supplied being two stones less than 
that specified. Under these circumstances, 
would the architect be entitled to withhold 
the final certificate. In the event of the co: - 
tractor taking legal proceedings for balance 
of the amount of the contract, would a judge 
be justified in finding in his favour on the 
grounds that the architect had already given 
a written certificate to the contractor stating 
the work was satisfactory ?” 

The law of the case is very simple. If 
under conditions of the class mentioned by 
querist an architect issues a “final certifi 
cate” the contractor forthwith becomes. 
entitled to the balance due to him by Lis. 
employer. In applying the law to this par- 
ticular case we have merely to consider 
whether or not the architect has issued his 
‘final certificate.” In my opinion he has not. 
The document mentioned by querist does not 
appear to have been a certificate at all, but 
was merely a letter pointing out certain 
defects and incidentally stating that tle 
balance of the work was satisfactory. Such 
being the case, we have next to consider is 
the architect entitled to withhold his “final 
certificate.’ Asthe work has not been com- 


| pleted “to his satisfaction,” and as the con- 


tractor seems to have been guilty of an action 
of almost a fraudulent nature in substituting 
inferior covers for the manholes (I presume ) 
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after the architect had inspected the works, I | 


think the architect has a perfect right to 
refuse his certificate. He should, however, 
inform the contractor of his reasons for so 
doing, so as to enable him to do the necessary 
works or make the proper alterations to 
entitle him to it. Querist will find the 
subject of architects’ certificates fully dis- 
cussed in a paper, “ The Law and the Archi- 
tect,” in our issue for December 31st, 1902, 
D323. W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS. 


Savoy Chapel. 


Lonpon, S.W.—B. B. H. writes: “Can 
you give me any information concerning the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy? I wish to measure 
it forthe Final R.I.B.A., and would like to 
know if leave is given, and whom to apply 
to. Can you tell me anything of the history 
of the building ?” 

Savoy Chapel was built in 1505 of square 
stone and boulders, with a low bell-tower 
and Tudor windows. The chapel was 
originally dedicated to the Saviour, the 
Virgin and St. John the Baptist, but when 
the old church of St. Mary-le-Strand was 
destroyed by the Protector Somerset the 
parishioners united themselves to the pre- 
cinct of the Savoy, and the chapel acquired 
the name of St. Mary-le-Savoy. The chapel 
was restored chiefly through the instrument- 
ality of George IV. The interior was destroyed 
by fire in 1843; the fine ceiling was restored 
and emblazoned by Willement, by whom it 
has been minutely illustrated. The altar 
screen, said to have been the work of Sir 
Reginald Bray, was restored by Smirke in 
1843. In July, 1864, the chapel was again 


destroyed by fire, save the walls; the altar | 


screen, east window and ceiling were entirely 
consumed. It has been again restored at a 
cost of £5,000, under the superintendence of 
Smirke ; the roof has been embellished much 
after the design of that which was destroyed, 
but different in detail. (Abstracted from 
Timbs’s “ Curiosities of London.”’) It is not 
proved that the present chapel (that of 1505), 
built for the purposes of the hospital is 
erected on the site of the old palace chapel 
in which Wyclif had preached to John of 
Gaunt. But there is every likelihood of the 


consecrated site being identical in both | 


cases. The chapel became famous for the 
Savoy Conference between bishops and Pres- 
byterians for the revision of Common Prayer 
Book, soon after the Restoration. Later it 
was notorious for clandestine marriages, as 
many as 1,190 weddings took place in 1755! 


The church is extra-parochial, and the chap- | 
lain or minister, Mr. Wilkinson, took upon | 


himself to issue special licences. 
tried, convicted and transported in 1757, but 
he died before he reached America. A 
gallery existed up to 1860, but was then 
removed by Smirke. Most of the ancient 
monuments, of which there were many, were 
destroyed in the fires, but fragments remain. 
The two last restorations have been at the 
expense of Queen Victoria. Thefont was de- 
signed by Blore. Near by is a centre com- 


He was | 


partment of a triptych painted for the | 


Palace in the fourteenth century, apparently of 
Siennese School, lost and recovered only in 
1876. The chapel is a single rectangular 
chamber, 8oft. 2in. internally in length, and 
23ft. gin. wide throughout. The altar is at 
the north. Some of the above particulars are 
abstracted from Mr. Loftie’s “‘ Memorials of 
the Savoy,” published by Macmillan in 1878. 
I believe the chapel was re-decorated a few 
years ago, and that the chaplain would be 
the officer to be approached ve measuring. 
The chaplain is the Rev. P. Williams Wyatt, 
and his address is Austin Canons, Bedford. 
He would no doubt give you information as 
to the hours the chapel is open, and the 
address of Mr. Chapman, the verger. 
. F. H. MANSFORD. 


Examinations. 

DuLwicH. —-STRIVER writes: As any 
certificates I might take during the next six 
or seven months would materially advance 
me, I should be obliged if you will inform 
me what examinations, scholarships, &c., are 
open to me. I have studied building con- 
struction for six months, and am a good 
bricklayer and cutter in all branches.” 

It is too late now to join classes for in- 
struction and subsequent examination in 
building construction under the Science and 
Art Department. Probably this would be 
the right thing to do next winter. Mean- 
while the Sanitary Institute examinations 
seem to be the only ones open to our 
enquirer. Particulars can be obtained from 
the secretary, 74, Margaret Street, W. 

GAs ToL. 


Draughtsmen at H.M. Office of Works. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—REx writes: ‘ What 
is the salary of a draughtsman temporarily 
employed in H.M. Office of Works? Has he 
to submit himself to a medical examination 
before obtaining such a situation? If such 
a draughtsman got nominated for an exa- 
mination, and should he be successful, would 
he afterwards have to be medically examined ? 
What other situations in the Civil Service 
would I be eligible for, having served three 
years with an architect ?” 

There is no standard salary. If youapply, 
state what you think you are worth, making 
allowance for the fact that living is at least 
50 per cent. dearer in London than in a 
small country town, and send copies of testi- 
monials, saying that specimens of your work 
will be forwarded if desired—if you have 
any specimens to show, such as R.IB.A. 
“Testimonies of Study.” There is no medical 
examination for temporary draughtsmen, but 
a medical test has to be passed in the event 
of being successful in the competitive exa- 
mination for permanent employment. A 
printed sheet stating the usual grounds for 
rejection on medical examination is issued 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, who 
will supply a copy on application to their 
secretary, Burlington House, W. You are 
also eligible to compete in open examina- 
tions for assistant surveyors, Royal Engineers; 
assistant civil engineers, Admiralty; and 
assistant surveyors, Admiralty. Long and 
steady preparation is necessary, as the com- 
petition is always severe. The Secretary of 
the Civil Service Commissioners will supply 
particulars, while past examination papers 
can be obtained through any bookseller, or 
direct from the publishers, Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fetter 


ane... G, Av TUM 
Steam Disinfectors. , 
Crepiton.—J. E. B. writes: “(1) How 


does steam operate in the disinfection of 
infected clothing, bedding and the like? 
(2) Could you give me a short description 
of the mechanism of a steam disinfecting 
apparatus, and the method of using it; also a 
definition of the terms ‘current steam’ and 
‘super-heated steam’ ?”’ 

(1) The disinfection of clothing, bedding, 
&c., can be more quickly effected by steam 
than by any other agent. This is due to the 
fact that steam has a temperature corre- 
sponding to its pressure, so that articles 
treated with high-pressure stream are sub- 
jected to a degree of heat which would be 
impossible with the use of dry hot air with- 
out injury. The Alliott & Paton’s patent 
apparatus employs high-pressure steam, and 
has in addition fittings capable of producing 
a vacuum previous to the admission of the 
steam, thus removing the air from the inter- 
stices of the goods and allowing pure steam 
to reach the very centre of the bundles. 
(2) “ Current steam”’ is, as its name indicates, 
simply a current of steam flowing over and 
round the goods. It is only employed in the 
cheaper forms of disinfectors. “ Super-heated 


steam” is practically a gas, being steam 
the temperature of which has been raised by 
the addition of heat without contact with 
water. In this condition, it has been shown 
by many experiments that steam is no more 
efficacious as a disinfecting agent than hot 
air at the same temperature, and the days of 
disinfection by hot air are long since past. 
High-pressure saturated steam is used in the 
apparatus designed by Washington Lyon, 
and in the later improved form of the Lyon 
apparatus, known as the Alliott & Paton 
patent. It possesses the necessary high tem- 
perature, and is penetrative to a much 
greater degree than current steam or super- 
heated steam. Combined with the applica- 
tion of the vacuum in the Alliott & Paton’s 
patent machine, rapid penetration is rendered 
certain and perfect sterilisation ensured. 
MANLOVE, ALLIOTT & CO., LTD. 


Masters and Men. 


A Quarry Dispute.—In connection with the 
dispute between Ballachulish Quarries Com- 
pany and their workmen, the latter have for- 
mally withdrawn their demand for payments 
once a month instead of every six weeks. They 
are willing to resume work on the conditions 
prevailing immediately before Christmas, but 
the Company still insist upon their signing 
an agreement which would place in the hands 
of their employers such matters as the 
appointment of a medical officer and the 
supply of coals, &c. 


New Companics. 


Anglo-Iberian Electric Light and Power 
Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on in Spain or else- 
where the business of an electric hght and 
power company. Capital {£10,000 in f1 
shares. 


Canadian Association, Ltd. 
Registered to carry on, in Canada or else- 
where, the business of sawmill proprietors, 


| timber growers and merchants, woodworkers, 


&c. Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. 


Orston Plaster, Cement and Brick 
Ow td. 


Registered to acquire, develop and turn to 
account brick and plaster works, and to 
carry on the business of brick, tile, cement, 
gypsum, plaster, pottery, earthenware, china, 
terra-cotta and ceramic ware manufacturers, 
builders’ merchants, &c. Capital £40,000 in 
£1 shares. The first directors are Rv E. 
Middleton, J. E. Darbishire and H. S. 
Fleming. 


Wickford Syndicate, Ltd. 

Registered to lease from the Wickford 
Brick and Tile Co., Ltd., or others, certain 
freehold hereditaments in the parishes of 
Downham and South Hanningheld, Essex, 
and the business of brick and tile manufac- 
turers carried on thereupon, and to carry on 
the business of brick, tile and pipe manu- 
facturers, potters, builders’ merchants, &c. 
Capital {1,000 in fr shares. Registered 
office: 13, St. Helen's Places iC: 


J. A. Hewetson & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of 
builders’ merchants, timber importers and 
merchants, sawmillers, joinery and lath 
manufacturers, slate importers and merchants, 
slaters, brick, tile, drain pipe, chimney pot 
and firebrick manufacturers and merchants; 
tilers, tile layers, ironfounders, ironmongers, 
quarry owners, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 
shares. Registered office: Dansom Lane, 
Hull. 
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F. J. Gane, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and carry on the 
business of a furnishing and general iron- 
monger, carried on by F. J. Gane, at the 
corner of Monk Street and High Street, Tut- 
bury, Staffordshire. Capital £8,000 in £10 
shares. The first directors are W. J. Lyon, 
H. Newton, R. Peach and F. J. Gane. Re- 
gistered office: The Junction of High Street 
and Monk Street, Tutbury, Staffordshire. 


North-Western Electricity and Power-gas 
Syndicate, Ltd. 


Registered to promote or aid in promoting 
a Bill for carrying on throughout Cheshire, 
that portion of Staffordshire lying north of 
the southern boundary lines of the rural dis- 
tricts of Tutbury, Uttoxeter, Stafford and 
Gnosall, that part of Derbyshire lying north- 
west of the boundary between the unions of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith and Bakewell, that por- 
tion of Flintshire comprising the borough of 
Flint, the urban districts of Buckley, Connah’s 
Quay, Mold and Holywell, and the rural 
districts of Holywell and Hawarden, and 
that portion of Denbighshire comprising the 
borough and rural district of Wrexham, and 
elsewhere, the business of an electricity and 
power-gas supply company in all its branches, 
and to carry on the business of electricians, 
electrical and general engineers, suppliers of 
electricity and power-gas for any purpose, 
&c. Capital £10,000 in £100 shares. The 
first directors are T. O. Callender, J. H. 
Gartside, R. Heath, F. Rigby, E. Schweich, 
T. W. Twyford, A. Seymour-Jones, J. H. 
Darby and J. Harding. 


Current Markel Prices. 


FORAGE. 


Pesaidae es eS.cd, 
Beans rc <e es perar. I='9-\9 DEG Gt 
Clover, best ne -» perload 410 0 A) 0) 
Hay, best .. ae a do. 315 0 5 I0 oO 
Sainfoin mixture ce do. aeTSe Grad U6. 
Straw 8 aie a do. rs) 0 T1500 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French ae per.ewt, | 2% 3 17 _ 
Colza Oil, English a6 do. re 490 - 
Copperas .. aA +» perton 2 00 — 
Lard Oil .. percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, white, groand, car- 
bonate ., 3b do, Tato) — 
Do. red. wie do. Io 44 
Linseed Oil, barrels on do. I< ‘57.0 - 
Petroleum, American .. per gal oo 53 — 
Do. ssoasien : do, 0 0 4; o o 48 
Pitch 5G .. per barrel 0 7 Oo — 
Shellac, orange .. «+» percwt. 6 3 0 -— 
Soda, crystals .. eomerper ton) sy3" 65. 35 0 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 110 9 — 
Tar, Stockholm .. «» perbarrel 1 1 6 — 
Turpentine ve Raeepeticwital 2: 2900 — 
METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 67 0 o — 
Iron, Staffs., bar.. AP do, 6 5 0 8 10 oO 
Do, Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet .. do. bad Gp Mey poe Steyn Ko) 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. doa Tr10, OF Fit 12 6 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do, TI 15 Oui 17) 0 
Lead, pig, English 3lb. per 
sq. ft. and upwards perton 1310 0 - 
Do. pipe . : am do. 14 0 0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. 945. 0 — 
Do. floorbrads.. Ao do. 9 00 _ 
Steel, Staffs., Girdersand 
Angles .. ae do. 515, 0 6. 5, 0 
Do. do. Mildbars ., do. 6I0 o 7aOmEO) 
Tin, Foreign AD ae do. 12915 O 130 5 O 
Do. English ingots as do. 131 °0 0 132 0 oO 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian .. do 23 10 oO -- 
Do. do. Vieille gontalene do. 23 10 0 — 
Do. Spelter an do. 23.2) Gamo, 7.0 0 
TIMBER, 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memel perload 1 13 0 Ef Ch) 
Pine, peeves, Yellow .. do, 5.45 0 65570 
Do. Pitch va do. SOMO By 71) 
Laths, log, Dantzic perfath. 4100 5 10 0 
Do. Petersburg do. 95. 0 =_ 
Deals, Archangel 2nd & Ist per P. Std. 12 10 0 14 0 0 
‘Do. do, 4th &3rd do, TO) #5" Ol) §d2)-15)0 10 
Do, do. unsorted do, 5.12 6 610 o 
Do, Riga do, 6 150) ~12\.20) 10 
Do. Petersburg 1st Yellow do. Id)10) OW Ibe SO 
Do. do, andYell, do. QmOm Om et7s 52.0 
Do. do. White do, Vato OUE Ller00. 0 
Do. Swedish ., ee do. Bets) (O01 16°05 50 
Do. White Sea do, 1215 0 15 5 O 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., i do. Tya05 70) |S, 157 0 
Do. do. 2nd.. do. 1260 0 18° 5 ‘0 
Do, do. 3rd &e. do. S55) 1G) £3 75 <0 


(So) ara VR vas Fe 
Deal, Canadian Spruce 1st per P.Std, — II 10 oO 
Do, do. 3rd &2nd do. Que G10 5 o 
Do. New Brunswick .. do, 715 0 BKO 6 
Battens, all kinds 5 do, 6.10" (0) 12°50 
Flooring Boards rin. pre- 
ared, 1st is +. persquare o10 9 o12 9 
Oo. 2nd ote ue do 0 9° 4 O10 6 
Do. 3rd &c... ae do o 8 3 og 6 
Harp Woops. 
Ash, Quebec we perload 312 6 — 
Birch, Quebec .. 80 do. 3 12 6 3° 37.6 
Box, Turkey ea hem perton | 16.0 Gs 20.) 0).0 
Cedar, Cuba ve +, perit.sup. o o 3 oO 0 5 
Do, Honduras do. 0 0 435 _ 
Do. Tobasco ., oe do, 0 o 433 _— 
Elm, Quebec perload 4 00 5 2 6 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Cargo, Honduras .. peas SUD ON Ose: _ 
Do. African .. do. 0 o 438 _— 
Do. St. Domingo do. oe) 34 oe) 01. 6 
Do. Tobasco ., do. © o 433 _ 
Do. Cuba F do. OO) Aye) 0 01.835 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel per load 3) 5) 0 315 O 
Do. Quebec .. do. 6) 5) 0 To oO 
Teak, Rangoon, planks.. do. 16.0 0 41710 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 315 0 £15 0 
Walnut, Odessa Crown do. Bers 5 15 0 
Do. American - perft.cube oO 2 0 — 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent to 
‘1 he Edttor” at latest by noon on Monday tf intended for 
publicatson in the followwng Wednesday's issue. Results of 
Tenders cannot be accepted untess they contain the name of 
the Architect or Surveyor for the work, 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may be 
stated wll be sent post free on application to the Manager, 
BUILDERS’ JouRNAL, 9, East Harding Street, E.C. 


Aylsham.—For the restoration of St. Mary's Church, 
Burgh-by-Aylsham. John B, Pearce, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
15 Upper King Street, Norwich :— 


Holmes, Norwich ni ae ome) 
Tuddenham, Aylsham .. .. .. .. 808 13 7 
Morriss, Ditchinghamm,. a. s< +4 1692 15 6 
ROECETS CEOMGCI amc we lommenwane Mita. 075017010 
Wade, Aylsham pins Hatt clo 8. adey Ma BERS oe 
Chapman, Hanworth .. .. S017 10) 0 
Greengrass, Norwich .. .. «. .. 624 ;0 © 
Hawes, Norwich sve 2.) sae. 9. 622.0 © 
Scarles;/Norwich 3; \.. —. a =| 508 10 0 
NEES, EES Gb no, oat sh ech Be ee Ol 
Larner, Dereham .. e544) LG 
S. & F, Smith, Great Yarmouth.. 535 (0) 0 
Blyth,* Foulsham 509 0 O 


* Accepted. 
Camelsdale.—For the erection of schools at Camels- 


dale, for the Fernhurst School Board. Mr. John H. 
Howard, architect, Haslemere :— 
B. Slade & Son, Fernhurst .. .. £1,600 o 
Chapman & Lowry, Grayshott . T4700) /o 
Ga Gardiner; shotter Millie wegen seen 4270 5 
1: W. Humphreys, genes Mya 1s340) <0 
F. Milton, Witley 5 1,295 o 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd, ‘Haslemere.. 1,257) 0 
A. Longhurst, Chichester’ wat eS 1,167 0 
Walter Harding,* Shotter Mill ., 1,115 0 
J. Marshall, Shotter Mill . i, £12000 


* Provisionally accepted. 


Clacton-2n-Sea.—For alteration and conversion of 
two large villas into shops, showrooms and workrooms, 
for Mr. W. Douney, Pier Avenue, Clacton-on Sea. Mr. 
George Gardiner, architect, 5 Marine Parade, Clacton-on- 
Sea :— 


W. S. Moore, Clacton-on-Sea... . £1,450 
H. Smith, Clacton- -on-Sea .. +. 1,306 
Ellis & Turner, go Aldersgate Street... .. 1,300 
H. W. Gladwell, Walton-on-the- Naze .. 1 1224 
R Myall, Clacton-on-Sea 1,090 


Cobridge (statford).—For the erection of additional 
rooms and other works at the Sandbach School and 
Almshouse Foundation, Globe Pottery, Cobridge, for the 


Governors. Mr. Alfred Price, architect, Sandbach :— 
Birchall Brothers, Middlewich .. .. .. £1,645 
JaJe Longden; Burslem ay meceueecie ss) cee 5524. 
GOAT Oster, Cone port an uaseasbe fe) oeet4459 
H. Howlett, Hanley a0 art 1,398 
Bennett Brothers, Barslence net a oieas) oat, 492 
J..cC. Grant, Cobridge ya uct ieee, cn 1,509 
T. Godwin,* Hanley 1,369 


Note —The alloecande for old materials is deducted in 
eaca case. 

* Accepted. 

Devonport. —For the supply of materials in connection 
with and the execution complete of the overhead equip- 
ment of about 2 miles 4 furlongs 3 chains of double trolley 
line, together with incidental works, for the Corporation, 
Mr. C Chadwell, consulting engineer, 20 Victoria Street, 
Westminster :— 

Estler Brothers, London . £4,258 
London 4,166 


W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co, 
R. W. Blackwell & Co., he ” London 1 (tender 


No. r) 4,103 
G. Hill & Cor, Manchester 4.092 
W. Griffiths & Co;, London®,..” <. 4,071 
W. T. Glover & €5., Manchester 4,067 
St. Helens Cable Co., Warrington .. 4,067 
British Insulated and Helsby Wires, Pres- 

cot (1) 3,967 
British Insulated and Helsby "Wires (2). 31927 
Siemens Brothers & Co., London 3,884 
Lowden Brothers, Dundee OK: 3,861 
M. A. Shepstone & Co., London eos 3,842 
British Thomson- Houston Cor Rugby 3,813 
R. W, Blackwelli& Co.,# (2)... <0) ss «6 3)795 
M. A. Shepstone & Co, (2).. sian i725 
R. W. Blackwell & Co. (3).. . 3,656 
British Electric Equipment Cox London.. 43041 


R. W. Blackwell & Co, (4) ++ £3,614 
R. W. Blackwell & Co. (5) 3.591 
Note.—Two tenders received were not to specification. 
* Accepted. 


Hertford,—For the erection of an hotel and shop, for 
Messrs. McMullen & Co., Ltd. Mr, James Farley, archi- 
tect, Old Cross, Hertford: -- 


R. A. Buckeridge -. £6,888 
S. Worboys . 6,629 
G. H. Eastwood c 6,500 
Miskin & Son .. .. 6,500 
Dupont & Co. .. 6,493 
Wilmott & Sons 6,458 
R. L. Tonge Rea) es ky vet G. 300 
E. West aa Heme vols) tele, sien) Op2IF 
J. Hunt ae eit Pn Sere Flos. ise 6,250 
F, Newton .. ‘ 6,210 
Lawrence & Son 6,184 
Ginn & Son 6,150 
W. H. Hinkins. 6,149 
G. Wigg,* Watford . 6,098 


* acted 


Lowestoft.—For the construction of seven groynes, 
and the lengthening of the four existing groynes upon 
oo serps beach at Lowestoft, Suffolk, for the Town 

ouncil :— 


J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth . . £4,690 0 Oo 
Leggott & Speight, Hull) + 4,518 18 10 
R. C. Brebner & Co., Edinburgh 4,439 15 2 
A. Fasey & Son, Leytonstone le 3,98 & II 
W. Gradwell & Co., Fleetwood 3,602 2 oO 
E. R. Lester,* Plymouth A 3,500 0 O 


* enerion 


Rusper (Sussex).—For the erection of a house a 
Rusper, Sussex, for Mr. Walter Cobb. Mr. John P. Briggs 


architect, Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand 
London, Wit 
Rowland Brothers .. a rhe 
J. Hillman & Murrell : 2,267 
J. Ockenden & Son, Crawley, Sussex.. 2,109 
Flulll Ss Rea@fordvs) cep vest ss) aa) vee ath 2,050 
GPOURGr Mitt someon tis)! xc Mie ccc | Ware T:900 
Wis DOtter ec Weem cle near act oc) lise) wat 15930 
Potter Brothers* Cte Sot EE ca ene bios ree te) 


* Accepted. [Rest of Horsham.] 


Southampton. —For the supply and delivery of about 
7oo tons of 24in. cast-iron pipes and about 15 tons of 
special castings, for the Corporation :— 


J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich .. £4,502 10 0 
J. Abbot & Co., Gateshead-on- Tyne 4,273 0 0 
Die Stewart & Co., Glasgow .. 4,167 0 O 
J. Oakes & Co., London a 4,167 oi. 0 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Glasgow. 4,112 15 oO 
R. Maclaren & Co., Glasgow 4-49 0 O 
Sheepbridge Co., Chesterfield . 3,932 18 4 
Cochrane, Grove ce Co,, Middles- 

brough.. . ae 3.915 0 O 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley 3 3,906 7 6 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Nottingham 3,885 I0 oO 
A. G, Cloake,* London’ 3:792 10 O 

ha Accepted. 


Walthamstow.—For the erection of a new school 
with central hall, at Selwyn Avenue, Hale End, tor the 
Walthamstow School Board. Mr.H. Prosser, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. G. T. G. Wright, 3 Great Winchester 
Street, E.C. :— 


A. G. Barton . £8,c62 
A. Porter C = 7,030 
Foster Brothers . 7,810 
Pollard & Brand.. 7,800 
Appleby & Sons.. 7,666 
Battley, Sons & Holness - 7,494 
H, J. Carter., AMES oa Woy. ter | Ge eno ae Ay le! 
J. & J. Dean, me Sol moc. SG. "SS mock WAT eS} 
Sands, Palmer & Con 7,250 
Kerridge & Shaw 7175 
Knight & Son 7,173 
F. J. Coxhead .. 6,867 
Sims & Woods .. 5,890 


Walthamstow.—For alterations, with nine new class 
rooms, and adapting old rooms for central halls, at the 
Maynard Road Schools, for the Walthamstow School 
Board, Mr. H. Prosser, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. 
T. G. Wright, 3 Great Winchester Street :— 


A. G, Barton se e.208 
Sims & Wood - 7.960 
A. Porter ae 7,146 
Knight & Sons .. 6,973 
J. S. Scott 6,935 
Sands, Palmer & Cou. 6,916 
Appleby & Sons.. 6,855 
AS Gi CHSDi se) ae) es 6,750 
Foster Brothers... 6,725 
H. J. Carter.. ; 6715 
Battley, Sons & Holness 6,287 
J. & Je. Dean. . 6,212 
Kerridge & Shaw 6,150 
Pollard & Brand 6,040 
F, J. Coxhead 5,989 


Waterford. - For the erection of a free library, for the 
Joint Finance and Law and Free Library Committee. 
Mr. Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
37 Dawson Street, Dublin :— 


J. P. Pile, Dublin n . £4,800 0 oO 
Hamilton & Titterington, Dublin «+ 4,400 0 0 
J. Hemmingway .. ats 4,178 0 O 
McKee & McNally 3 3,853 3 9 
J. Hearne, Watertord .. 3,803 2 I 
G. Nolan, Waterford .. 3,746 6 4 
P; Costen, * Waterford 3,710 0 0 


* Provis ionally accepted, 


St. Peter’s, Ilfracombe.—It is expected that 
the first portion of St. Peter’s Church, Ilfra- 
combe, now being erected at a cost of about 
£6,000, will be consecrated for use for public 
worship in July next. 
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Compiete List of Contracts Open. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


BUILDING: 
Barry, Wales—School.. 


Edgerton, near Huddersfield—Alterations to Ravensdeane .. 


Hull—Relief Office 


London, N.E.—Underground Convenience 
Plymouth—Extension of Generating Station 


Stoke-upon-Trent—Chimney Stack 
Warminster—Cottage .. 


Celbridge, Ireland—Two Cottages Se 


Cottingley, Yorks—Houses 


Leeds—Urinals and Conveniences... 


Mottram-in-Longdendale, near Manchester—Hospital 


| Oxford—Enlargement of Post Office 


Pentre, Glam—Wall, &c. 


Leicester—Generating Staticn, &c... 


Bishop Auckland—Laundry, &c. 


Colne—Sewage Farm Extensions .. 


Maesteg, Wales—Sixty Houses 


Colne, Lancs—Bricks, Lime, Cement, &c 


Blackburn—Cement, Bricks, &c. 
Chorley, Lancs—Chimney 
Halifax—Works.. ce - 
Peebles, Scotland—Post Office 
Bootle, Lanes—Bricks, &c. .. 
Morpeth—Cattle Market Works 
Northwich—Building Materials 
Biggleswade—School .. a8 
Manchester—Police Station, &c. 
Devonport —Mortuary Chapel 
Hove, Sussex—Walling, &c... 
Littlehampton—Conveniences 


London, S.E.—Alteration, &c. to La 


Walsall—Transformer Station 


Workington—Alterations, &c., to Laundr 


Liscard, Cheshire—Chimney, &c. 
Woolwich—Cement, Bricks, &c. 
Burton-on-Trent—Post Office 


ENGINEERING: 


Southampton—Boreholes 
Southampton—Engine 


Guayaquil, Ecuador, South America—Li 


London, N.E,—Electrical Plant 
York—Bridge and Approaches 
B>lton—Retorts, Fireclay Goods 


Hoyland, near Barnsley—Excavatin 


Menston, Yorks—Reservoir .. Q 
Darlington—Electrical Plant 
Bamford— Reservoir 30 
Southampton—Motors, &c. ., : 
Coventry—Gasholders.. ot : 


Hinckley—Excavating, &c , Founda 
Thurnscoe and Denaby, Yorks—Railway.. 


| Bradford—Trolley Wire, &c. 
| London, S.W.—Goods Wagons 


ghting. ‘ 


tions ‘of Gasholder 


Manchester—Overhead Equipment of Tramways 


Edinburgh—Electric Lighting Fittings 


Edinburgh—Reservoir, Laying Pipes, &c. 
London, S.E.—Water Vans and Carts 
Glasgow—Laundry Machinery, &c. 


London, E.C.—Sewer .. 35 
Hull—Telephone Equipment 


Honley, near Hudderstield—Electric Ligh 
Waltham Abbey—Bacteria Tanks .. 


London, S.E.—Electric Lighting 
Southampton—Shafting, &c... 


Woolwich—Water Vans and Carts.. 


Plymouth—Wharf a 


Liscard, Cheshire—Feed-water Softener, &c. 


IRON AND STEEL: 


London, N.E.—Sewer Ironwork, &c 
| London, E.C —Buoy Sinkers 


Bagnall, Staffs—Ironmongery, &c. 


Gretna, Scotland —Iron ond Wire Fence 


Blackburn —Stores oa 
Warrington—Stores .. os 
Warrington—Stores .. an 
Colne, Lancs—Ironwork &c. 


Richmond, Surrey—Ironfounder'’s W 


Northwich—Iron and Steel, &c. 
Edinburgh—Pipes 


Bootle, Lancs- Stores and Materials 


Plymouth -—Stores and Materials 


Plymouth —Ironware, Iron and Steel Bolt 


London, E.C.—Railway Stores, &c. 


Nelson, Lancs—Ironmongery, Pipes, &o... 


Birmingham—Stores 


Burton-on-lrent—Ironmongery and Castings .. 


Woolwich—Stores 


Preston —Painting 


| Warrington —Lead Piping, &o. at 
Blackburn —Oils, Paints, Brushes, &c. .. 
Warrington—Oils, Paints, Varnishes, &c... 


Richmond, Surrey—Oil, Paints, &c. 


Plymouth—Tar, Creosote, Brushes, &c. 
Northwich—Paints, Varnishes, &c... 
Plymouth—Painter’s Brushes, Tar, &c. 
Glasgow—Painting and Paperhanging .. 
London, E.C.—Paints, Red and White Lea 


Torquay—Paints, Oils, &c. 


| Plymouth—Lead Pipe and Pig, &e... 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


Birmingham—Cartage and Team Labour 


Brixworth, Northants—Haulage 


Stratford-on-Avon —Carting ere 


Aberdeen—Laying-out Approaches. 
Basford, Notts—Road Material 


d, &c. 


| Plymouth—Fire Hydrants, Cast-iron work, &e... 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


London, N.E.—Oils, Paints, Plumbers’ Work, &c. 
Bagnall, Staffs—Plumbing .. me 5 A 


oe 


1g, Rubbish Tips, &e. 


‘Tank | 


ting Works.. 


| Wharfedale R.D.C. 


-. | Town Council 
. | Wallasey U.D.C. 


s, Nuts, &c. 


School Board 


Sculcoates Union Guardians 
Hackney Borough Council 
Corporation ., ws oe 
Corporation.. 

G Curtis as 

Rural District Council 
Messrs, Dibb 

Corporation .. Bie Ad 
Urban District Council .. ot 
Communurs, of H.M. Works, &c... 
Rhondda U.D.C. .. a ous 
Tramways Committee 

Rt. Hon. Lord Barnard .. 
Corporation oe ae oe 
Nantyffyllon Builders’ Society 
Highways & Streets Committee 
Corporation .. chs ate ae 
Corporation .. ia ea = 
J. Whittaker & Son: ase pe 
Commars. of H.M. Works, &c... 
Corporation.. Ap te 


Weaver Trustees .. on 


Lancashire County Council 
Town Council 30 
Corporation .. ate a 
Urban District Council .. Go 
Lambeth Guardians An 
Corporation.. 

Wallasey U.D.C. .. an oe 
Borough Council .. - on 
Communrs. of H.M. Works, &c. 


Corporation 
Corporation ae 
Municipal Council . 
Hackney Borough Counci 
North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Gas and Lighting Committee 
Urban District Council 


Corporation ba | a 
Chapel-en-le-Frith R.D.C. ' ., 
Ordnance Survey .. ae 6 
Corporation.. BC 


Urban District Council .. 


Corporation .. ne Ae oo 

Delhi, Umballa, Kalka Railway 
Co., Ltd. 

Tramways Committee .. ne 

Lord Provost, Magistrates an 
Council. 

District Lunacy Board 

Depttord Borough Council 


| Parish Council Si ae 


Corporation.. 5 
Corporation.. ae ee 
Urban District Council ., 
Urban District Council 
Southwark Borough Council 
Ordnance Survey .. ae 
Woolwich Borough Council 


Hackney Borough Council 
Corporation of Trinity House .. 


Corporation .. ae ar 
Sanitary Works Committ2e 
Water Committee .. 


G. Thomas Architect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudderstield 

T. Beecroft Atkinson, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

N. Scrogie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Hackney, N.E. 
Superintendent, Electric Light Station, Gunwharf Rd., Portsmouth 
A. Burton, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
A. F. Long, 53 Market Place, Warminster. 

F. Shortt, Clerk, Workhouse, Selbridge. 

W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market Place, Bingley. 

City Engineer, Leeds. 

J. Lindley, Architect, Town Hall Buildings, Hyde. 

Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S.W. 

W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pentre. 

E. G. Mawbey, Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. 

F. H. Livesay, 107 Newgate Street, Bishop Auckland. 

T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Colne. 

W. W. Paddison, Architect, Llynvi Offices, Maesteg. 

T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 

W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Chorley. 

G. Buckly & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 
Secretary, H M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle. 

Surveyor, Bridge Street, Morpeth. 

J. A. Sauer, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 
Townsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross Street, Peterborough. 
H., Littler, County Architect, County Offices, Preston. 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Ker Street, Devonport. 

H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Hove. 

H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

Offices, Brook Street, Kennington, S.E. 

A, Wyllie, Borough Elec. Engineer, Wolverhampton St, Walsall. 
C. W. Eaglesfield, Architect, Gordon Street, WorkIngton. 

J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

F, Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Koad, Plumstead. 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 
W. Matthews, 18 & 19 French Street, Southampton. 


+ | Ecuadorian Consulates, 35 Chapel Walks, Liverpool. 


R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


- | W. J. Cudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 


| W. Walsh, Office Superintendent, Gas Offices, Bolton. 


» | W. V. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland, near Barnsley. 


E. J. Silcock 10 Park Row, Leeds. 

H. G. Steavenson, Town Clerk, Darlington. 

Sterling & Swann, Engineer, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry. 

F, Lee, Engineer. Gasworks, Hinckley. 

| S. R. Kay, 1 Albion Place, Leeds. 

Tramway Offices, 5 Foster Square, Bradford. 

W. McFarlane, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


| J. M. M‘Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester 
Resident Electrical Engineer, Electricity Supply Station, Dewar 
Place, Edinburgh. 


+ | J. and A. Leslie & Reid, 72a George Street, Edinburgh 


V. Orchard, 20 Tanner's Hill, Deptford, S.E. 

D, Wilkie & Son, 53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

Engineer, Guildhall, E.C, 

A. RK. Bennett, 65 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

A. B. Mountain, St. Andrew’s Road, Huddersfield. 

W. Turner-Streather, Surveyor, Hizhbridge St., Waltham Abbey. 
Borough Engineer, 81 Borough Road, S.k. 


- | Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
- | F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 
: | Sir J. Wolfe-Barry & Partners, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


J H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 


N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, E. 

E Edwards, Secretary, Trinity House, London, E.C. 

E, Jones, Architect, Albion Chambers, Hanley. 

J. M‘Donald, Solicitor, High Street, Annan. 

W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
J. Deas, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 

J. Deas, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 


Highways and Streets Committee! ‘f, H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 


Town Council . 
Weaver Trustees .. 


al District Lunacy Board 


Corporation .. 
Corporation .. 0 
Corporation .. a¢ 


Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Ltd. | 


Gas Committee .. ite 
Interception Sub-Committee 
Urban District Council 
Borough Council ac 
Corporation.., ae oe *o 


Hackney Borough Council 
Corporation ., Ag AS sie 
Water Committee .. 
Corporation ., 3 


| Sanitary Works Committee 


Town Council 
Corporation .. 5 
Weaver Trustees .. 
Corporation .. 

Parish Council ie , an 
Southern Mahratta Rly. Co., Ltd. 
Water Committee .. oe ae 
Corporation .. 


Warwickshire County Council .. 
Rural District Council ., ae 
Rural District Council 


Rural District Council ., 


** 


J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 
| J. A. Saner, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 
| J.and A. Lesley and Read, 724 George Street. Edinburgh, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Plymouth. 
J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Plymouth. 
| E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S W. 
A. J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson. 3 
| Superintendent, Montague Street Wharf, Birmingham. 


- | G, T. Aynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 


F, Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 
F, Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouti. 


N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
E. Jones, Architect, Albion Street, Hanley. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Preston, 
J. Deas, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 
| W. Stubbs, Borougn Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
| J. Deas, Sanitary Engineer, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 
J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 
J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Plymouth. 
J. A. Sauer, Engineer, Weaver Navigation, Northwich. 
J Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth. 
D,. Wilkie, 53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 
E. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 
| Water Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Union Street, Torquay. 
F. Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 


J. Willmott, County Surveyor, Birmingham. 

W. H. Wykes, 7 Elysium Terrace, Northampton. 

W. E. Coles, Surveyor, Avon Bank, Alveston, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Walker & Duncan, 3 Golden Square, Aberdeen. 

G. W. Hawley, Surveyor of Highways, York Chambers, King 
Street, Nottingham. 
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Complete List of Contracts Open 


DATE OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OB1AINED, 
DELIVERY. 
| | ar amma E = —s = ——s - —— —— 
ROADS AND CARTAGE-—ont. | 
Feb. 12 | Brixworth, Northants—Stone, &c... | Rural District Council +e | W. C, Woodford, 18 Market Square, Northampton, 
” 12 London, S.E.—Road Materials _ Lambeth Borough Council -. | H. Edwards, Borough Engnr., Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. 
” 12 | London, N.E.—Materials .. | Hackney Borough Council | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
” 13 | East Retford—Materials .. | Rural District Council .. | T. W. Denman, Clerk, Retford. 
" 14 | Ebbw Vale, Mon.—Stone .. | Urban District Council .. .. | I. Hughes, Clerk, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 
” I4 | Colne, Lancs—Materials .. _ Highways & Streets Committee | T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne 
" 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Materials 2A .. | Town Council Oc .. | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Richmond. 
” T4 | Blackburn—Materials and Labour .. oe Corporation ae W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
” 14 | Devonport—Levelling, &c. Bo Corporation .. | J. F. Burns, 29 Ker Street, Devonport. 
” 16 = Plymouth—Materials .. cs on D .. | Corporation .. J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Plymouth. 
” 16 Bootle, Lancs—Stores and Materials ae Sp at .. | Corporation .. oF . | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle. 
” 16 | Willesborough, Kent—Making-up .. . | East Ashford R D,C. . | T. H. Wilde, Surveyor Albemarle Road, Willesborough. 
” 16 Spalding, Lincs—Granite, &c. ae Rural District Council . | H.S. Maples, Clerk, Spalding. 
. 16 | London, N.W.—Materials, &c. Hendon U.D.C._.. . | S.S. Grimley, Engineer, Public Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
’ 16 | Ashford, Kent—Making-up East Ashford R.D.C. | IT. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Albemarle Road, Willesborouzh, 
” 16 | York—Private Street Works.. Corporation .. oe . | City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 
” 17_ | Salisbury—Stones and Gravel Rural District Council F. Hodding, Clerk, Market House Chambers, Salisbury, 
” 17 | Long Sutton, Lincs—Granite A ab Urban District Council S. S. Mossop, Clerk. Long Sutton. 
" 17 Middlesbrough—Whinstone .. AG 5 Et Rural District Council .. | W. H. Dixon, District Surveyor, Kirby-in-Cleveland. 
” 18 Derby—Improvement Works ws ad County Council : | County Surveyor, Derby. 
’ 18 | Burton-on-Trent—Materials, &c. Urban District Council | G. T., Lynam, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
is 18 | Eccles, Lancs—Works.. ac .. | Corporation .. och T. S. Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. 
” 18 Headington, Oxon—Slag. &c. .. | Rural District Council .. | J.C. Coates, District Surveyor, Hartfield Cottage, near Headington, 
ns 18 Huntingdon—Granite and Slag ue nh 5 . | County Council : .. | H. Leete, County Surveyor, Huntingdon. 
” 18 | Potterspury, Stony Stratford—Granite and Slag Rural District Council .. | J. B, Fairchild, Surveyor, Potterspury Stony Stratford. 
A 18 | Stokesley—Whinstone.. tied a0 35 Rural District Council .. | W. H. Dixon, District Surveyor, Kirby-in-Cleveland. 
” 18 | Tamworth—Granite Crossings Corporation .. . | F. E. G, Bradshaw, 36 Aldergate, Famworth, ° 
SANITARY : 
Feb, 12 Hoyland, near Barnsley—Stoneware Pipes, Filter Bed, &c... | Urban District Council .. .. | W. P. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland. 
” 12 Bramley, near Rotherham—Sewer .. x ae Ao .. | Rural District Council ; . | B. Hey, 298 High Street, Rotherham. 
* 12 Hoyland, near Barnsley—Sewer, &c. Urban District Council . | W. P. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland. 
a 12 Kendal—Drainage Works 73 Corporation .. oe a .. | R. H. Clucas, Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Kendal. 
” 12 London, N.E.—Drain Pipes, &c. : Hackney Borough Council .. | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Hackney, N.E. 
” 13 Wolverhampton - Lime aa . Sewerage Committee .. | W. Clifford, Manager, Sewage Outfall Works, Wolverhampton. 
* 13 | Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewer, &c. an be a ‘ Rural District Council | S. Turner, Surveyor, Measham. 
” 14 Blackburn—Pipes, Gulleys, &c., Sewerage Works | Corporation .. all te | W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
7 m4 | Warrington—Disinfectants, Pipes, kc. .. ae Sanitary Works Committee F | J. Deas, Sanitary Engineer, Municipal Offices, Warrington. 
a I4 | Colne, Lancs - Pipes, &c. a zs Highways & Streets Committee | T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Colne. 
” 14 Middleton. Lancs—Disinfectants . | Corporation .. we ‘ nis | C. H. Norton. Sanitary Inspector, Middleton. 
» 16 | Ashford, Kent—Sewer.. at as | East Ashtord R.D.C. . | T. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Albemarle Road, Willesborough. 
’ 16 | London. N.W.—Removal of Refuse, &c. .. | Hendon U.D.C. | S.S Grimley. Surveyor, Public Offices, Hendon, N W. 
oe 16 Blackburn—Reconstruction of Privies, &c. ne ea . | Health Committee .. | W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
” 16 | Bootle, Lancs—Earthenware Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. Corporation .. .. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle Lancs. 
” 16 | Plymouth—Disinfectants, &c. ES De at : | Corporation .. as . | J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Plymouth. 
as 17 | Belfast—Sewerage Works | Rural District Council .. | J. W. Robb, Clerk, Workhouse. Belfast. 
<< 17. | London, W. -Pioes, &c. Acton District Council . | D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street. Acton, W. 
“ 17. London, E.C.—Sewer | Corporation .. aC | Engineer. Guildhall, E.C. 
re 18 Clacton-on-Sea—Sewers * aA | Urban District Council -. | A. R. Robinson, Surveyor. Town Hall Clacton-on-Sea. 
» 18 | Waltham Abbey—Bacteria Tanks .. Urban District Council .. .. | W. Turner-Streather, Surveyor, Highbridge St., Waltham Abbey. 
” 18 | Nelson, Lancs—Lime, &c. ; P Gas Committee .. 50 .. | A, J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson. 
TIMBER : 
Feb. 14 | Richmond, Surrey—Timber .. Town Council aie fe +3 | J. H. Brierley, Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Richmond. 
ie 14 Blackburn—Timber at Corporation .. oe =. .. | W. Stubbs, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
os 14 Warrington—Timber .. | Sanitary Works Committee .. | J. Deas Water Engineer, Municipal Offices, Wartington. 
; 16 | Bootle, Lancs—Timber ae Ne | Corporation .. Rs “+ | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bootle, Lancs, 
a 16 Northampton—Wood Paving Blocks | Corporation .. <3 ie .. | A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Northampton. 
rs 18 | Birmingham—Timber ., : ans | Interception Sub-Committee .. | Superintendent, Montague Street Wharf, Birmingham. 
‘ 18 Burton-on-Trent—Timber are ae ae Na .. | Urban District Council G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
a 19 | Woolwich—Timber .. ae ae ee ae 2A an Borough Council sae Sumner, Borough Engineer, Moxey Road, Plumstead. 


Lisi of Competitions Open. 


e DEPOSIT _ 
DATE OF DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF |REQUIRED FOR, BY WHOM ADVERTISED 
DELIVERY. PREMIUM, | CONDITIONS, | ‘ 
&c, } 
B oe a 
Feb. 13 | Patras, Greece—Church .. ee as as oe £400, £160, £80. —— | Committee for new Church of St. Andrew, Patras, Greece. 
4 16 | Durban—Town Hall and Municipal Offices Pl 500, £300, £200. | W. H. Radtord, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. . 
a zo | Sutton Coldfield —Town Hall .. f. se Ay 50, £30, £20. | W.A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Council House, Sutton Coldfield, 
on 28 | Bridgwater—Appliances for Silt Disposal .. an £2 2s. | W. T. Baker, Town Clerk, King Square, Bridgwater. 
m 28 | Cape Town—University Buildings ES ue £400, £200, £100. ——— | Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, London. 
March 2 | Whitley Bay—Board Schools .. A BA Sa —— —— | J. W. Mitchell, Clerk, Whitley and Monkseaton School Board, Council 
| Buildings, Whitley Bay, R.S.O. 


Guaranteed Gearing —=< 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings 
in the United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED, 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being within the Room. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION. — Mr. Edward 


Spencer on ‘‘ Gold and Silversmith’s Work,” 7.30 p.m. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (AsSO- 

ciates’ Section)—Mr. J. A. Arnot on ‘* Notes on the 

Treatment of Angle Sites,” 8 p.m. ; 

Sanitary Institute. — Discussion on ‘The 
Present Shortage of Water a vailable for Supply,” to 
be opened by Mr, W. Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
A.M.LC.E., 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Meetings 
of Examination and Literary Committee at 4 p.m., of 
General Purposes and Finance Committee at 4 p.m. 
and Election Committee at 5.15 p.m. Mr. J. Free- 
bairn Stow on ‘‘ The Biological Treatment of Sewage: 
Some Facts and Figures compiled from Three Years’ 
Practical Working of Bacteria Beds,” 7 p.m. 


Thursday, Feb. 12. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND — 
Technical Demonstration on Iron, Steel and Brass 
Working at Messrs. J. & C. McGloughlin, 47 Great 
Brunswick Street, Dublin, at 4 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS—Mr. E. 
Percy Hinde, A.R.IB.A., on *Som: Elementary 
School Buildings,” 6.45 p.m. 

SocrETy oF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Annual dinner at Queen's Hotel, Leeds, at 7 p.m. 

Friday, Feb. 13. 

INSTITUTION OF CrIvIL ENGINEERS.—Mr. H. A. 
Bartlett on ‘‘The Construction and Setting-out of 
Tunnels in the London Clay,” 8 p.m, 


Saturday, Feb. 14. ; 
Junior INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—Anniversary 
Dinner at the Hotel Cecil. Col. E. Raban presides. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Annual 
Social Gathering. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SociEty.—Mr. J. P. 
Abercombie on ‘“‘ Leonardo da Vinci.” 


Tuesday, Feb. 17. 

GLAscow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, — Mr. 
Harold O. Tarbolton on “‘ Plaster Work,” 8 p.m. 

Society or Destcners.—Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, 
R.B.A. on “Intarsia and Marquetry: The History, 
Principles, and Practice of the Art,” 8 p.m. 

Society oF Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. 
George W. Eve, A.R.E., on ‘‘ Heraldry in Decora- 
tion” 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, Feb. 18. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. A, 
Hunter Crawford on “The Building of a House” — 
IIL, 8 p.m. 
Ruskin Society oF BirMINGHAM—Mr. M. E. 


Sadler, M.A., on ‘Applied Science and Social 
Control,” 7.45 p.m. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


Students’ Evening. 


Thursday, Feb. 19. 

Society OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. J. W. Woodall, 
M.A., and F. Windham, C.E., on ** Acetylene Gas 
Lighting for Country Hoses,” 8 p.m. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
Arts.—Mrs, Ray S. Lineham on “The Spirit of 
Ancient Egypt.” 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.—Tech- 
nical Demonstation on Cast Iron at Messrs. Tonge 
& Taggart. Windmill Lane, Sir John Rogerson's 
Quay, Dublin, at 4.30 p.m. é 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & C0., LIVERPOOL, 


NEW MAUGHAN 


The Best GeySer for 
Ordinary Bath use 


(be TEBA’ 
AUTO-GEYSER 


supplies Hot Walter to 

As¥ittedin parts of the House 
windsor Castle : 

ACOMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR 

THE’CIRCULATION “SYSTEM es 
New Cafalogues of above sother : 
Pafterns fof Gas & Oil.on application 
MAUGHANS PATENT GEYSER CI? 
6 HorywELL Row FINSBURY LONDON EC 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


ABSOLUTELY CURED. 


INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT. 
Up and Down Draught Completely Controlled. 


THERE IS BUT ONE RELIAB.E SMOKE CURE. 


NEW PATENT—PERRY’S CERTAINTY. 


PRICES: 21s. in Galvanised Iron, as per sketch, made in all sizes toslip into present ch"mney, 


Also in Galvanised Iron, with base, price 25s., or in Terra-Cotta, with base, for brickwork, price 25s. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. ' 


PERRY’S CERTAINTY SMOKE-CURING COWL Co., 


Office: 64, Finsbury Pavement, London. 
Send for full illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials from Architects, Engineers, Hotels, and 


Private Users. The only Successful and Cheapest Patent Smoke-Curing Cowl ever produced. 


FYREEK YWRIAL. 
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HASTINGS BROS Le 


EsSsTrABLIsEaED 1870. 
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WILLESDEN PAPER 


2 PLY. 


E"OR Ai: CLIMATWE:S. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 


PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 


1 PLY. 
For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS-URBANA 
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